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PKEFACE. 


Tbb  Condactora  with  oooBiderable   satis&ctioa  add  another  Tolame  to  the 
Library  of  Debate  with  which,  nnder  their  efforts,  English  literature  has  been 
supplied.     They  have  to  acknowledge  a  ready  response,  on  the  part  of  subscribers, 
to  their  appeal  for  help  against  *'  the  commercial  depression  **  which  was  making 
itself  felt  to  the  injury  of  their  labours.    They  hope  that,  on  their  part,  a  simihtr 
alacrity  in  extending  the  nsefulness  and  improying  the  worth  of  the  Magasine  may 
be  obscnred — in  the  new  sections  which  have  been  opened,  as  well  as  in  the 
incrsaaed  ritality  of  the  older  portions.    In  the  characteristic  department  of  this 
Krial — ^the  Dtbateg — questions  of  weight  and  moment  have  been  brought  before 
the  subecribers  in  a  thoughtful,  impartial,  and  judicious  manner,  with  a  fulness 
ttod  spirit  equal,  if  not  superior  in  some  points,  to  the  controversies  of  preceding 
voinmea.     The  Topka  presented  month  by  month  for  consideration  have  eictted  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  brought  out  some  excellent  specimens  of  ^ndensed 
thought.     Were  our  readers  generally  to  make  this  monthly  review  of  matters  of 
passing  interest  a  more  personal  affair,  to  devote  a  short  time  to  reflection  upon  it, 
and  to  jot  down  the  results  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  they  would  not  only  widen 
our  choioe  of  matter  and  improve  the  contents  of  the  Magazine,  but  forward  their 
own  mental  culture,  while  seeking  to  fix  their  Ide^  on  public  questions.     The  new 
clementa,  ToiUng  Upward  ^n^JEipqumoe  of  the  Month,  have  scarcely  yet  been 
snlBciently  developed  to  justify  cri^icismi;  the  former,  however,  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  and  useful  series  of  enpouraging  papers,  while  the  latter  seems 
to  the  CoDdnctors  likely  ultimately  to  '*  to  supply  a  felt  want " — an  easily  got -at 
repertory  of  eloquence,  not  of  the  past  only,  although  hiatoric,  but  eloquence  which 
thriik  with  the  very  thought  and  feeling  of  our  own  times.   Our  Collegiate  Cou  r«e, 
in  taking  another  shape,  has  added  to  its  possibilities  of  usefulness.    The  annota* 
tiona  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  brought  to  illustrate  one  of  England's 
masterpieoes  of  plulosophical  criticism,  cannot  fail  to  delight  and  i:nprov  e,  while 
the  *  Syntax  **  and  *' Logic,"  when  completed,  will   be  found   to  contain  the 
q^ntessence  of  many  treatises.    The  value  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the   Uni- 
Tersitiea  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  which  is  included  in  this  volume,  w  ill  be 
appreciated  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  know  what  facilities  are  actually 
afforded  to  deserving  students  in  our  great  seats  of  learning,  either  far  the  grati- 
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ficAtion  of  a  legitimate  cnrioeitj  or  the  adTaooement  of  tbdr  penonal  intemti* 
KothiDg  of  the  aort  haa  heretofore  appeared  in  any  periodical.  The  EtiOj/Ui 
maintaisa  ita  yigonr  and  worth;  the  tone  of  the  Rariewer  haa  been  elerated 
and  ita  object  extended;  it  will  shortly  indade  the  spirit  of  mnch  that 
is  beat  in  modem  letters.  The  Soeietiu'  SeeHom^  though  improred,  is  not  jet  so 
widely  taken  an  interest  in  by  the  offioe-bearers  of  snch  Institates  as  the  Can- 
dnctors  think  it  deserves.  Thongh  the  space  allotted  to  it  is  small,  its  intersst 
might  be  improred  if  the  reports  were  made  more  snggestive.  Of  the  Leading 
Papers  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  from  the  same  pen  as  has  for  men 
than  fifteen  years  nnfiailingly  supplied  them.  They  show,  not  only  a  fnll,  bnt  a 
rersatile  mind.  The  Inquirer  contains  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  inform** 
tion,  suggestion,  and  advice.  It  is  a  good  organ  of  mutual  instmetion.  The 
Literary  Notee  form,  it  is  believed,  a  pretty  comprehensive  detail  of  hooka  and 
their  authors. 

Of  the  value  of  impartial  Controversy  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  and  as  an 
essential  process  in  that  sifting  of.  thought  from  which  Truth  issues  as  a  result, 
the  Conductors  remain  as  convinced  as  when,  in  May,  1850,  they  laid  their  first 
offering  to  free  thought  before  the  intelligent  and  reflective. 

'^  Tia  no  war,  aa  eveiy  one  knows. 
When  only  one  side  deals  the  blows 
And  t'other  bears  them." 

They  believed  then  that  the  Britith  CoKirovertiaUit  had  a  work  to  do  that  could 
not  be  otherwise  accomplished.  They  do  not  imagine  that  they  "  have  attained, 
or  an  already  perfect;**  still  less  do  they  think  that  their  work  is  done,  or  their 
warfan  completed.  They  believe  that  then  is  still  room  for  their  serial,  and  need 
for  their  efforts.  Should  they  ever  have  good  ground  for  supposing  that  their 
**  occupation's  gone,"  they  will  quit  the  field.  But  looking  upon  the  response 
of  their  readers  to  their  dinct  questioning  upon  that  point,  they  think  they  have 
ever  nason  for  believing  that  the  subseriben  love  their  own  Magazine  too  well  to 
allow  it  to  go  ungrievingly  among  "  the  things  that  wen."  Ought  not  every  reader 
who  has  felt  its  use  to  pass  on  the  lamp  by  which  he  himself  has  been  lighted? 
We  place  the  Twenty-seoond  Volume  of  the  Briiieh  Controvertialiit  befon  onr 
naden,  in  the  hope  that  they  irill  recognize  in  it,  not  less  than  its  predecesson, 
the  worth  at  least  of  an  earnest  endeavour  to  do  good,— or,  aa  we  said  in  1856,— 
to  enl^kiem,  ekoaUf  and  hlut. 


THE 

BRITISH  CONTROVERSIALIST 


THE  BIGHT  HON.  AND  MOST  EEV. 
WM.  THOMSON,  D.D.,  LORD  AJICHBISHOP  OF  YORK, 

FBIMATB   OF  SKGLAKD. 

Is  the  history  of  civilization,  ChriBtianity,  and  logic,  the  city  of 
York  occapies  no  undistin^ished  place.  There,  in  £^,  the  Roman 
army  proclaimed  Constantine  the  Great  sole  master  of  the  world's 
empire.  He  snbsequently  became  the  earliest  Christian  soyereign  of 
tiie  earth,  and  incorporated  the  Church  among  the  goyerning  agencies 
of  human  life.  There,  too,  "  Edwin  of  Deira,"  having  assembled 
a  Witena-gemote  for  the  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  renounced 
the  idols  of  his  people,  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  At  this  time  Paulinus  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
to  the  nobles  of  the  Bretwalda,  urged  upon  them  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  heathen  superstitions,  and  gave  occasion  to  that 
touchingly  beautiful  comparison  of  the  liie  of  man  to  the  flight  of  a 
sparrow  across  a  ban^ueting-hall,  from  darkness  to  darkness, 
which  has  been  woven  mto  song  by  so  many  poets,  but  which  in  its 
rude  Saxon  simplicity  is  more  effective  than  the  most  refined  ren- 
dering it  has  eyer  received,  though  it  has  not  been  better  expressed 
in  English  than  in  the  following  sonnet  by  Wordsworth  :~ 

**  Man's  life  is  like  a  sparrow,  mighty  king  I 
That,  stealing;  in,  while  bj  the  fire  jon  sit 
Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter — there  with  hasty  wing 
Flies  oat,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold; 
Bat  where  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    E'en  snch  that  transient  thing, 
The  homao  soal;  not  atterly  onknown 

While  in  the  body  lodged — her  warm  abode, — 
Bot  from  what  world  she  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departare  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown: 
This  mystery  if  the  stranger  can  reveal, 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed.** 

Edwin  was  baptized ;  his  priests  and  his  nobles  eagerly  accepted 
the  new  doctrine.  The  commonalty  soon  followed  their  example, 
and  Paulinus,  as  flzst  Archbishop  of  York,  was,  by  grace  of  Pope 
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Uonorius  I.,  enthroned  in  627,  the  predecessor  of  that  illustrious 
line  of  divines  who  have  held  the  primacy  in  Eboracum. 

At  York,  in  735,  Alcuin,  the  organizer  of  the  rules  and  formu- 
laries of  thought  in  the  Western  Empire,  was  bom ;  and  t^ere,  in  his 
early  days,  he  taught;  the  whole  circle  of  Human  Imowledge,  and 
infused  his  pious  learning  into  man^  minds.  As  the  aimser  of 
Charlemagne,  and  founder  of  the  Umversity  of  Paris,  his  name  is 
cared  for  by  history. 

Not  only  did  Dane  and  Northumbrian,  Norman  and  Saxon,  Scot 
and  Englishman,  fight  the  battles  of  civilisation  round  its  walls, 
but  the  tides  of  story  beat  round  and  near  it  in  other  ways  as 
well.  York  was  the  birthplace  of  British  parliaments  and  the  scene 
of  many  regal  eonTentions.  Eojral  marriages,  inTolving  great  issues, 
have  been  celebrated  in  its  precincts ;  and  the  legal  courts  of  Eng- 
land have  given  their  judgments  in  its  halls.  The  terrible  Wars  of 
the  Boses  to  determine  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  England,  and 
bring  about  some  succession  settlement,  raged  in  its  neighbourhood. 
In  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  "  York  was  conspicuous,  and  it  had 
the  nrivilege  of  having  a  viceroy,  who  was  called  the  President  of 
the  North.  The  civil  wars  exposed  it  to  great  harassment,  and 
little  more  than  a  century  ago  tne  Bebellion  brought  armies  within 
its  walls.  In  1831  York  was  the  birthplace  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  it,  since,  the  question  of 
international  exhibitions  was  first  publicly  mooted  by  the  late 
quiet  but  regal-minded  Prince  Albert. 

The  Archbishops  of  York  have  often  been  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  repute  and  power.  From  the  days  of  Paulinus  onwards 
men  of  mark  have  seldom  failed  to  grace  the  fane  and  wear  the 
mitre.  It  would  ill  befit  our  present  purpose,  however,  to  enter 
into  details  of  Ihe  archbishops  of  the  olden  times,  even  though  their 
number  includes  Wilfrid,  Walter  de  Gray,  Greenefield,  Thoresby, 
and  Shakspere's  Scroope ;  Bowet,  Savage,  and  Hutton.  ur, 
Bichard  Sterne,  "a  solid  scholar,'*  author  of  Summa  Lopiae,  a 
work  of  considerable  merit,  might  detain  us  had  we  space,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  bis  great-grandson,  who  performed  such  a  "  Senti- 
mental Journey*'  t&ough  life.  Though  we  might  not  have  noticed 
his  predecessor  Accepted  Frewen,  nor  his  successor  Lamplugh,  the 
leal  Eoyalist,  Sterne  might  plead  for  mention,  not  for  this  omy,  but 
fdso  as  the  renutod  author  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  which 
his  great-granoson  so  strangely  neglected.  These  and  other  claims 
must  be  passed  over,  for  we  intend  to  devote  our  space  to  one  who 
has  but  recently  been  raised  to  sacerdotal  eminence,  and  become — 

**  Tbe  very  opener  uid  intellig^encer 
Betiveen  the  grace,  the  Bimctities  of  HeAveo, 
And  man's  dnJl  workiogs." 

And  to  this  we  now  unprefacedly  proceed. 

William  Thomson— who,  as  Archbishop  of  York,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  Britons  not  of  the  blood  royal,  except  the  Beverend 
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ike  M6troi>olitan  of  Canterbiury  and  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Enghmd — ^is  the  son  of  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Kelsurick  House, 
a  merchant  draper  of  great  influence,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
local  bank  in  the  Cumberland  seaport  of  Whitehaven,  where  hi«  Grace 
WIS  bom,  11th  Feb.,  1819.  After  a  little  private  training  in  letters 
he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  Free  Grrammar  School  of  ot.  Bees,  in 
which  parish  the  town  of  his  birth  is  situated.  St.  Bees  school,  a 
short  distance  from  Whitehaven,  was  founded  in  1683  by  Edmimd 
Grindall,  D.D.  (1519^1583),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  it 
had  at  this  time  fallen  considerably  into  decay,  if  not  disrepute. 
It  has  recently  (1842)  been  reconstituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  has  since,  we  believe,  been  brought  into  excellent 
working  order ;  but  its  condition  then,  as  report  goes,  seems  to 
have  justified  the  transference  of  the  young  Cumberland  scholar  to 
the  renowned  Salopian  Eoyal  Free  Grammar  School  of  Edward  VI., 
founded  in  1653  at  Shrewsbury,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effectively  conducted  of  the  public  schools  of  England.  This  semi- 
nu}r,  in  1798,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  its  ••  better  government  and  regulation."  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute,  the  appointment  of  hendx  master  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  Hev.  Samuel  Butler,  A.M.  (afterwards  D.D.), 
FelJow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, — whom  the  syndics  of 
the  University  Press  had  just  selected  to  edit '  ^schylus,"  wit]i 
Stanley's  text  and  notes — a  task  which  had  been  rejected,  under 
its  peculiar  conditions,  by  the  learned  though  iniudicious  Person. 
This  work  Dp.  Butler  accomplished  with  peculiar  felicity.  He 
conmosed  many  class-books,  which  still  retain  their  place  in  schools. 
Whue  holding  this  secular  office  Butler  became,  in  1802,  Vicar  of 
Kesilworth,  his  native  town,  and  in  1823  he  was  appoiutcd  Arch- 
deacon of  Derby.  Under  his  mastership  the  chief  seminary  in  the 
Severn-washed  capital  of  Salop  rose  to  be  unquestionably  first  in 
classical  repute  of  all  the  public  schools  of  England,  and  a  large 
number  of  distinguu^ed  pupils  passed  from  its  benches  to  the 
higher  places  of  society.  Upwards  of  260  boys,  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  topmost  circle  of  the  middle  classes,  attended  it  at  the  time 
when  William  Thomson  was  a  scholar.  This  was  during  the  last 
four  jears  of  Dr.  Butler's  incumbency,  and  those  probably  of  the 
«dioors  greatest  efficiency  under  his  care.  In  1836,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne appointed  Dr.  Butler  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
whereon  the  office  rendered  vacant  by  that  promotion  paBsed 
xmanimously  into  the  hands  of  the  present  able  head  master,  the 
Bcv.  Benjamin  H.  Kennedy  (now  D.D.).  The  name  of  William 
Thomson,  Master  of  Arts,  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Provost  ("Guliel- 
mus  Thomson,  A.M.,  Coll.  Eegin.  O.  Prropos.  XL."),  appears  among 
the  scholars  of  Shrewsbury  School  who  have  been  honoured  with 
sosdemic  degrees  (**  Salopienses  gradibus  Academicis  dignati") 
prefixed  to  the  Sabrina  Corolla  (Shrewsbury  Garland) ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  contributor  to  this  repertory  of 
■dio]irship,-*whieh  consists  of  a  few  original  English  poems  and  a 
gnat  numy  translations  into  Greek  and  Latin  of  choice  passages 
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from  the  best  authors, — English,  French,  Grerman,  &c.,  the  whole 
displaying  very  remarkable  ingenuity,  accuracy,  culture,  and  taste. 
We  have  heard  from  other,  though  only  hearsay  sources,  some- 
what the  same  as  we  were  inclined  to  infer  from  this  conspicuous 
absence, — that  as  a  pupil  the  present  Archbishop  of  York  held  u 
fair  although  an  undistinguishea  place.  In  1837,  William  Thomson 
proceeded  as  a  foundation  scholar  to  the  university  of  Oxford, — 
thus  becoming,  what  he  was  for  a  long  time  known  as,  "Thomson  of 
Queen's."  Tfhe  college  which  he  then  entered  was  founded  in  1340 
by  Eobert  Eylesfield,  confessor  to  Philtppa,  queen  of  Edward  III., 
and  patroness  of  Chaucer,  for  a  provost  and  twelve  (now  sixteen) 
fellows  chosen  from  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
In  honour  of  her  it  was  named  Queen's  College.  The  foundation 
statutes  of  the  college  made  the  enjoyment  of  a  Fellowship  quite 
secure  to  any  one  of  moderate  attainments  and  industry,  who  should, 
after  having  duly  kept  his  university  terms,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
a  moderate  degree,  base  his  claim  on  the  literal  legal  rendering  of 
the  founder's  disposition  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
north-western  border  counties  of  England. « 

The  period  of  the  future  prelate's  universily  residence  was  one  of 
very  notable  stir  and  movement.  Considerable  efforts  were  making 
tj  improve  the  efiectiveness  of  collegiate  education,  for  a  fierce 
onslaught  had  been  made  by  the  Edinhurgh  Rcpieto  on  the  consti- 
tution, method  of  teaching,  and  efficiency  of  the  universities — most 
potently  and  persistently  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  himself  a 
student  of  fialliol.  The  heads  of  houses,  anxious  to  ward  off  these 
enemies,  had  tightened  their  regulations  and  heightened  the  qualifi- 
cations  for  degrees.  To  this  external  stimulus  there  was  added  a 
spirited  effort  on  the  part  of  several  able  men,  Whately  among 
others,  for  internnl  remodelment  and  progressive  improvement. 
Besides  this  educational  agitation,  the  religious  movement  known 
as  Traotarianism  (1833 — 1845)  was  also  in  its  early  vigour  and 
enthusiasm.  One  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  Oxford  life, 
perhaps,  was  the  opposition  then  offered  by  several  distinguished 
men  of  the  University,  led  by  the^  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  in  his 
"  Elucidations  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,"  to  the  appointment  made 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  in  1836,  of  the  Ber,  Dr.  Bonn  Dickson  Hamp- 
den (now  Bishop  of  Hereford),  to  the  Begius  Professorship  of 
Divinity.  The  controversy  on  this  question  lasted  long,  and  was 
carried  on  most  virulently.  It  took  six  years  to  change  an  implied 
censure  of  the  greatest  British  expositor  of  the  scholastic  pnilo- 
sophy  into  an  implied  repeal.  The  whole  interval  was  occupied  in 
skirmishing  and  counter  skirmishing,  between  the  parties  on  either 
nde,  with  all  the  theological  acrimony  which  marked  that  period  of 
intense  religious  passion.  Hence  the  period  of  Thomson  s  under- 
graduateship  was  one  of  spiritual  activity  ;  but  also,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, of  peculiar  distraction.  He  is  reported  to  have  read  constantly, 
but  distiursively ;  to  have  shown  due  interest  in  the  cause  of  thought 
and  of  events,  but  to  have  exercised  much  caution  and  reserve  in 
regard  to  overt  proceedings.    Though  known  as  a  reader,  he  was 
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not  looked  upon,  we  believe,  as  in  any  way  a  marked  or  a  remark* 
able  scholar,  and  when  in  1840  he  proceeded  to  his  examination,  he 
only  f^daated  B.A.  in  the  third  class,  which  is  understood  to  con* 
tain  the  names  of  those  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  degree  but  not 
of  any  honourable  distinction. 

Perhaps  a  reason  for  this  low  position  on  the  class-listB  might  be 
i^essed  at.  We  have  already  explained,  in  our  papers  on  Hamilton , 
Mill,  Whately,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  this  series,  that  a  ^reat  com- 
mouon  agitated  the  university  regarding  the  study  of  logic.  Some, 
indeed  man^,  had  clamoured  for  the  deletion  of  logic  from  the  list 
of  stadies  indispensable  for  graduation.  But  Copleston's  tact, 
Whately'a  opportune  and  readable  treatise,  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
trenchant  articles,  and  John  Stuart  MiU's  defence  and  exposition  of 
the  true  utility  of  a  science  of  reasoning,  had  not  only  arrested  the 
intended  omission,  but  even  excited  a  reaction  in  favour  of  assigning 
to  it  aa  efficient  worth  in  graduation  for  honours.  A  whole  army 
of  text-book  makers  appear^  in  Oxford,  and  an  abounding  quantity 
of  works  on  logic  were  issued  from  the  press.  So  far  did  the  advo- 
cates of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  logic  manage  to  advance  in 
their  aggression,  that  in  1838  a  Beadership  in  Logic  was  instituted, 
and  Kiehard  Miehell,  B.D.,  formerly  Pellow  of  Lincoln,  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office.  It  is  evident  that  the  parties  in  whom  the 
nomination  of  the  public  examiners  in  1840  was  vested,  were  deter- 
mined that  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  university,  on  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  the  study  of  logic  in  passing  for  honours,  should  not  become 
a  dead  letter  through  any  fault  of  theirs.  The  examiners  in  litera 
humaniores,  at  the  Easter  Term,  for  that  year,  were  H.  Gresweil, 
B.D..  F.B.S.,  Tutor  of  Worcester  j  Eobert  Hussey,  B.D.  (after- 
wards, in  1842,  Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 
Study  of  the  Ancient  Fathers) ;  Henry  Wall,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol,  author  of  a  '*  Practical  Logic,*'  published  in  1838 ;  and  B. 
Kichell,  the  above-mentioned  I^elector  on  Logic,  who  was  also 
Public  Orator  of  the  University,  andYice-Principaiof  St.  Magdalen's 
Hall.  It  is  obvious  that  these  were  formidable  men  to  satisfy — 
particularly  in  logic,  which  had  two  special  adepts,  advocates,  and 
promoters  as  its  representatives ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
with  examiners  noted  for  an  acquaintance  with  logic — at  least  with 
an  Oxford  notoriety — it  would  stand  hard  with  those  students  who 
did  not  appear  before  them  brimful  of  scholastic  dialectics,  and 
crammed  with  Oxonian  teachings  upon  syllogisms  and  their  laws. 
It  was  in  logic  that  **  Thomson  of  Queen's  "made  the  worst  appear- 
ance, and  in  which  he  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  failed.  This, 
even  without  considering  the  specialities  of  the  case  here  noticed,  is 
not  in  itself  very  surprismg,  for  Whately,  who  had  been  "  employed 
in  various  academic  occupations  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,"  affirms 
"  that  a  yerr  small  proportion,  even  of  distinguished  students,  ever 
become  proficients  in  logic ;  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  pass 
through  the  uniyersity  without  knowing  anything  at  all  of  the  sub- 
ject"   What  was  singular,  however,  was  this,  that,  undeterred— 
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say,  rather,  nerved  to  greater  effort  by  this  failure,  William  Thorn* 
son  devoted  the  entire  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  whole  care  and 
study  of  the  next  two  years,  to  the  attainment  of  a  trustworthy 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  logical  thought.  Ste 
found  the  art  of  reasoning  no  "  warehouse  of  useless  relics,"  but  a 
practical  system,  an  important  branch  of  mental  culture.  This 
antipathy  to  failure,  this  courage  to  rise  above  the  sense  and  shame 
of  it,  this  earnestness  in  the  retrieval  of  an  error,  mark  out,  as  we 
think,  the  great  man  from  the  mediocre  one,  and  incline  us  to 
believe  that  there  lay  in  his  mind  a  fund  of  unexoited  power  which 
demanded  some  such  occasion  to  stir  it  into  action,  and  so  rouse  a 
strong  nature  at  once  to  the  delight  of  exercise  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  high  intellectuality.  In  1842,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
issued  a  thin  tractate,  bearing  the  title  of  "  An  Outline  of  the 
Necessary  Laws  of  Thought:  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic;" 
a  work  the  clearneps  and  exactness  of  which  excited  much  attention, 
and  almost  immediately  achieved  a  reputation  for  its  author.  De 
Morgan  csUs  it  "  an  acute  work,  and  learned."  Mansel  speaks  of 
it  as  "  a  work  of  much  acuteness  and  originality."  Devey  regards 
it  as  "  an  invaluable  accession  to  the  literature  of  logic ;"  on  a  former 
occasion  the  present  writer  characterized  it  as  "  a  work  of  singular 
breadth  of  view,  clearne£>8  of  thought,  and  nrecision  of  style."  The 
book,  which  won  such  acceptance  from  tnose  whose  studies  led 
them  to  know  at  once  the  merits  of  a  treatise  of  this  nature,  did  not 
satisfy  the  author.  He  has  diligently  revised  and  extended  the 
contents :  seven  editions  have  since  been  given  to  the  public,  and  it 
still  retains  its  hold  on  the  estimation  of  thinkers  as  a  profound  and 
scientific  exposition  of  the  laws  of  thought.  It  is  generally  spoken 
of  and  quoted  as  an  authoritative  and  standard  work ;  and,  indeed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any  other  light,  as  it  has  received  the 
honour  of  being,  by  permission,  dedicatedto  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  has  expressed  nimself  in  unwontedly  encomiastic  terms  in 
farour  of  the  logician  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  the  author  of 
a  work  **  of  no  ordinary  merit,"  and  one  "  thoroughly  embued  with 
the  academic  spirit." 

The  chief  logical  tendencies  of  the  **  Laws  of  Thought "  are  due, 
we  think,  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Wolf  and  Kant,  the 
former  of  whom  was  the  most  methodical  genius  of  the  donatio 
Fuhool  in  the  last  century,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  imtiator 
of  the  new  critical  discipline  to  which  philosophy  owes  so  much. 
In  the  **  Philosophia  Eationalis  sive  Logica"  (1728)  he  undoubtedly 
found  much  of  that  definite  phraseology  and  verbal  distinctnesa 
which  his  logic  displays ;  while  in  the  *'  Critique  of  Pure  ^Reason  " 
(1787),  &o.,  he  found  those  subtle  analyses  of  mental  functions  on 
which  his  theory  of  reasoning  may  be  said  to  rest.  Though  the 
outline  which  Thomson  supplies  of  the  laws  of  thought  are  not 
entirely  free  from  the  faults  to  which  the  followers  of  Wolf  are 
suhject— a  tendency  to  minute  distinctions  and  subtleties  frequently 
little  more  than  verbal ;  or  from  the  errors  to  which  Kantians  are 
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pecoiiariy  liable— a  too  scmpQloas  adhareBoe  to  the  vtaeitefamu  of 
mtelligimlities,  and  a  readiness  to  look  upon  logic  as  a  reveakr  of 
iu^er  traths  than  lie  within  their  sphere,— yet  the  balance  of 
llioaght  is,  on  the  whole,  well  preserved*  and  a  very  fair  and  legiti- 
mate issue  has  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  dogmatism  of  the  old, 
and  the  criticism  of  the  new  school  of  modern  metaphysics.  A 
brief  glaikce  at  the  chief  tenets  of  this  logic  will  amply  suffice  to 
show  the  reader  that  the  theory  is  deftly  woven  and  excellently  ar- 
zanged,  and  that  among  the  eomprehensive  and  reflective  minds  of 
our  age»  *'  Thomson  of  Qaeen'e  "  is  well  worthy  to  be  ranked.  Our 
qaolations  and  reference  will  be  made  to  the  third  edition,  that  of 
date  1853,  which  is  in  all  essential  points  similar  in  contents  to  the 
later  issvieB,  which  bear  the  archiepiscopal  imprimatur. 

**  l4)gic  11  the  scienca  of  the  Uws  of  thanght.**  *'  Logic  arises  from  the  leflso- 
tioQ  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  processes:  a  logician  is  not  one  who  thinks,  bat  one 
vho  can  declare  hoir  he  thinks."  Pare  logic  is  **  the  science  of  the  neocstiary  laws 
<rf  thoQght  in  their  own  nature;  applied  logic  is  the  science  of  the  neceasarj  laws 
of  thonxht  as  emplojed  in  a^taininfr  truth."  "  Tmth  denotes  all  that  we  can  «?ir 
know  of  our^lres,  the  nniTerse,  and  the  Creator."  Logic  requires  to  be  considered 
*  fint  as  a  science  of  laws,  and  next  as  a  science  of  lam  applied  to  pcactioe.*' 
"Pare  logic  takes  no  acconnt  of  the  modes  in  which  we  collect  the  materials  of 
thought,  such  as  peroeptioo,  belief,  memory,  suggestion,  association  of  ideas; 
ahheogh  these  are  all,  in  one  aeiiBe,  laws  of  Uioaght.'*  **  Thongiit  is  net  oomplete 
without  tham,  but  at  the  aanw  time  tbooghft  is  never  oomplete  with  them  alons.'* 

**  U^ie  is  a  scieace  rather  than  an  art."  *'  A  seknee  teasbea  ns  to  knoir,  and 
an  art  to  do."  **  The  principles  which  art  involves,  seieoce  evelves."  "  By  the  art 
of  kigic  we  mepn  so  mnch  of  the  art  of  thinking  as  is  teachable,  and  no  mon.  The 
whole  ef  every  science  can  be  made  the  subject  of  teaching.'*  *'  Logic  only  gives 
us  those  principles  idiich  constitute  thought,  and  presupposes  the  operation  of 
those  principles  by  which  we  gain  the  materials  for  thinking.**  "  Pure  logic  is  a 
scieDce  of  the  formal  laws  of  thinking,  and  not  of  the  matter.**  **  The/omi  is 
what  the  mind  impresses  upon  ita  perceptions  of  things,  which  are  the  matUr,^ 
** Every  act  of  thought  is  a  thought  ahwU  something;  it  has  matter  as  well  as 
ybna." 

"  The  adequate  ohjaet-matter  of  logic  is  thought  rather  than  language.**  "  But 
linguage,  besides  being  an  interpreter  of  thought,  exercises  a  powerfal  influence 
<m  the  thinking  process.  The  l<^ician  is  bound  to  notioe  it  in  four  functions, — 
(1)  as  it  enables  him  to  analyie  complex  impressions;  (2)  as  it  preserves  or 
records  the  result  of  the  analytis  for  future  use;  (3)  as  it  abbreviates  thinking  by 
enabling  him  to  sabstitate  a  short  word  fur  a  highly  complex  notion,  and  the  like; 
(4)  as  it  ie  a  means  of  eommunication."  **  Words  are  conventional  signs  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  mind." 

Division  of  Wobds. 

(See  Aristotle  on  Enunciation,  ch.  i. — ill.) 

1,  whose  parts  have  noS    *'  *     ,  p    .   . 
meaning — ^bimple  words  i  Nouns    \  ,        ^_^.   f  Definite 

Hoxoa    ^  f  Declaratory — true  or  false  propo- 

2,  whose  parts  have  j    sitions. 
meaning— sentences  jNot   declaratory — as    a  payer    or 

f     wish. 
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"  Logic  shonld  ezponnd  the  laws  of  tfaibkiDg,  and  nnivMrsal  gnunmar  the  laws 
of  Gpeecfa,  apart  from  their  special  modificaUona,  in  any  given  laDgnage."  ^  Pare 
logic  treats  onlj  of  those  laws  or  coDditioos  to  which  objects  of  sense  are  sub- 
jected in  the  mind,"  and  hence  it  is  called  an  a  priori  science.  *'  It  unfolds  the 
laws  of  the  tnteUeetui  ipte^  and  gives  no  account  of  the  reptesentations  of  the 
senses  as  such."  **  The  appetite  for  finding  out  laws  from  facts,  causes  from 
effects,  necessary  troths  from  fleeting  occurrences  of  the  day,  puts  in  its  claim  to 
eratification,  which  is  as  legitimate,  if  less  imperious,  as  that  of  the  animal  nature 
for  food  and  sleep."  **  He  who  loves  to  see  the  processes  of  his  mind  reduced  to 
their  laws  and  causes,  to  him  are  logical  studies  a  pleasure— to  him  they  bring 
fruit/'  **  Logic  has  its  use  also  in  improving  the  condition  of  men;  it  teachee,  or 
perhaps  I  may  only  say,  may  be  made  to  teach  them  to  tliink."  **  Every  art  and 
science  has  the  right  to  form  its  own  terms;  but  necessity  alone  can  justify  the 
exercise  of  it."  "  1  see  no  cause  to  deviate  materially  from  the  ordinary  distribution 
into  three  parts,  the  first  teaching  of  conception,  or  the  power  of  forming  general 
notions;  the  second  of  judgment,  or  the  power  of  deciding  whether  two  notions 
agree  or  not,  and  the  third  of  syllogism,  or  the  power  of  drawing  one  judgment 
from  another."  When  men  think  logic  explains  the  laws  according  to  which 
their  thoughts  run,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  principles,  independent  of 
ulterior  profit,  is  always  gratifying;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  right  is  always  useful  for  the  avoidance  of  what  is  wrong,  logic  is  a  use- 
ful instrameut  in  thinking.  But  it  requires  to  be  remembered  that  it  gives  the 
forms  of  knowledge,  not  of  matter. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  give  in  brief  the  tshief  ideas  which  are 
refj^arded  a^  necessarv"  for  introductory  explanations.  They  con- 
stitute an  abstract  of  the  author's  yiew  ot  the  nature,  province, 
diyisions,  relations,  and  uses  of  logic;  and  the  expository  portion  of 
the  book  commences  with  a  series  of  observations  on  conceptions, 
based  chiefly  on  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  of  which  the  following  para- 
graph exhibits  a  concise  summary  : — 

**  The  impression  which  any  object  makes  upon  the  mind  may  be  called  a  pre- 
sentation." 

Table  or  Notions. 

r  r  Confused 

\  Clear  (eognttions)  j  5  Adequate 

PruentaUont  <  )  n:.*:--*  5   C  Inadequate 

JObscure  C  Distinct  |    c  Symbolical 

(  ( Kotative 

"  There  are  no  less  than  five  steps  which  must  be  taken  by  every  one  who  fully 
and  fairly  realizes  a  general  notion.  1.  Comparison  is  the  act  of  putting  together 
two  or  more  single  objects,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  resemble  each 
other.  2.  He/leeiion  is  ascertainment  of  their  points  of  resemblance  and  the 
points  of  difference.  3.  Ahttraetion  is  the  separation  of  the  points  of  agreement 
from  those  of  difference,  that  they  may  constitute  a  new  nature,  different  from,  yet 
including,  the  single  objects.  4.  GtneraUzation  is  the  recognitim  of  a  class  of 
things,  each  of  which  is  found  to  possess  the  abstracted  marks.  5.  J>enommaiUm 
is  the  imposition  of  a  name  that  shall  serve  to  recall  equally  the  genua  or  class, 
and  the  conunon  nature.  The  first  part  of  logic  explains  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  groups  single  objects  into  cUuhms,  so  that  the  classes  have  names  and  attri- 
butes of  their  own.  Its  principles  ars  theee  :— (1)  The  nature  of  every  higher 
notion  is  found  in  the  lower  ;  consequently  (2)  the  name  of  the  higher  may 
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alvaja  b«  applied  to  tb«  lower, — ^thns  man  maj  be  called  an  animal,  becaose  the 
marks  of  life  and  semation  which  diatinguish  antmal8  are  foaod  in  him;  (3)  the 
higher  notion  (^enus)  inclndea  the  lower  notion  (tpecies)  with  other  speciea,  and 
is  therefore  of  wider  extension  than  it;  bnt  the  spfcies  implies  more  markt,  ms  a 
foUer  definition,  than  the  genus,  and  is  said,  therefore,  to  be  of  deeper  intension 
than  it;  (4)  that  set  of  marks  which  diatineuisbes  any  species  from  the  species 
in  the  name  jrenoa  is  called  ita  specific  difference;  (5)  the  whole  natnre  of  a 
spedes  is  ascertained,  and  its  definition  giren,  when  the  properties  of  the  genns 
and  those  which  make  the  specific  difference  are  brought  together;  (6)  we  ascend 
from  lower  conceptions  to  higher  by  throwing  away  specific  differences, ».  e.,  by 
abstraction*  Wo  descotd  to  lower  ones  by  resuming  the  marks  we  have  thrown 
away,  i.e.,  by  determination;  (7)  in  a  system  of  subordinate  genera  eaclAmnst 
contain  the  indi^idaals  indoded  in  the  lowest;  (8)  co-ordinate  species  chunot  con- 
tain the  same  individuals;  (9)  the  conception  of  an  object  consists  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  marks,  with  the  notion  of  existence  superadded;  (10)  singular  objects 
are  ID  variably  referred  to  and  viewed  through  general  conceptions;  (U)  <^  con- 
ce]rtion  is  complete  and  adequate  when  it  can  be  resolved  at  pleasure  into  its  im- 
plied marks  by  definition,  and  into  its  contained  species  by  division;  (12)  t«ro 
marks  which  stand^lo  each  other  as  positive  and  privative,  like  loise  and  untrue, 
ar«  called  contradictory,  because  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assign 
them  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  object.  Two  marks  are  called  contrary,  when 
it  b  known  a  potteriori,  by  experience,  and  not  a  priori^  by  the  very  form  of  ex- 
pression, that  they  cannot  belong  to  the  same  object— as  wise  and  tciekedtWurm 

Part  II.,  on  judgment,  contains  much  matter  of  great  value. 
The  sections  on  definitions,  on  judgment,  &c.,  are  full  of  acute 
dtscussions,  and  open  up  a  question  which  requires  consider- 
able discnesion,  and  will  amply  repay  study—viz.,  Ought  logic 
to  concern  itself  with  all  conceivaole  forms  of  predication,  or 
with  those  only  which  have  actual  place  in  effective  thought? 
This  involves,  mrther,  the  whole  topic  of  the  symbolic  notation  of 
propositional  forms,  and  therefore  the  propriety  of  extensions  of 
BTllog;i8tic  processes  far  beyond  those  employed  and  legitimated  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Aristotelic  logicians.  This  interesting  subject 
we  shall  not  venture  upon  in  our  present  paper.  We  shall  find  an 
opportunity  more  fitting,  we  presume,  wnen  considering  and  re- 
▼iewing  the  works  of  the  most  original  of  the  great  modern  investi- 
gators of  logical  thought  (perhaps  we  should  not  even  say  after  Sir 
William  Hamilton),  Augustus  Ve  Morgan,  author  of  ''Formal 
Logic,"  &c.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  meantime  confine  our- 
selves to  our  expository  analysis,  and  gather  together  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  the  scattered  threads  of  modem  speculations  on  the 
syllogism.    To  proceed : — 

''Eveiy  act  of  judgment  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  imity  two  cognitions.**  "  A 
proposition  is  tb«  expression  of  a  judgment  in  words."  "  Every  judgment  has 
three  parta, — the  subject  or  notion  about  which  the  subject  is  ;  the  predicate  or 
Mtkn  with  which  the  subject  is  compared;  and  the  copula  or  nexus,  which 
exptisaes  tha  mode  of  connection  between  them."  *'  The  relation  in  which  the 
tobject  stands  to  the  predicate  in  a  judgment,  whether  as  coincident  or  not  coin- 
ddcot  with  it,  we  call  iha  dodrme  ofrdaium;  as  to  which  we  find  that  predicates 
are  of  two  kinds—aabstitntes,  or  definitions,  and  attributes. 
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SUMMABT  OF  THB   AHAI.T8I8  Or  JUDOMSKTA. 

^       f  (  Ai  to  which  C  ^'•••^**'" — Where  the  whole  enhject  is  joined 

r.    ^*^        <     thevare    J     to  the  predicate;  or, 
QcAMTiTY.  J     ^ifher       y  ^^-tfciifar.— Where    part  of  the  eubjoct  is 
^  (     joined  to  the  predicate. 

...         (As  to  which  f  ^^rmatfw.-.Where  the  predicate  is  decided 
(2)         3     ^.  J     to  afrree  with  the  subject;  or, 

QnAUTT.  1    ^^^    yVesrolw.— Where  the  predicate  ie  decided  not 
Z  ■{  (     to  agree  with  the  subject. 

'~  f  AUrtlmHve,^— When  an  indednite  (i  e.,  an  nn- 

distributed)  subject  is  asaigDed  to  the  sab- 
ject;  or, 
'  St^fo'lirftM.— Where  a  definite  (t.  e.,  a  distri- 
buted) predicate  is  assigned  to  the  snbjeet, 
which  maj  be  substituted  for  it  and  serro  aa 
its  definition. 
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As  to  which 
(3)        \  affirmative 
Belation.  ^  judgments 
are  either 
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R*L 

Affirm. 

Attrib. 

Keg. 

Affirm. 

Attrili. 

Keg. 

Affirm. 

Sabst. 

Affirm. 

Sabst. 

EZEMPLABY  TaBUE  OF  ALL  THB  JUDGMENTS. 

Sign.  Example.  Qitami^ 

A  All  plants  grow.  Uoit. 

E  No  right  actiim  is  inexpedient.  Univ. 

I  Some  muscles  act  without  our  tolition.  Part. 

O  Some  plants  do  not  grow  in  the  tropics.  Part. 

U  Common  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium.  Univ. 

Y  Some  stars  are  all  the  planets.  Part. 

"  Some  judgments  are  merely  ezplanatorj  of  their  subject."  '*  They  are  called 
explicative  (or  analytic)  judgments,  because  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject without  determining  anything  new  oouceming  it."  *'  Judgments  c  f  another 
class  attribute  to  the  subject  something  not  diiectly  implied  in  it,  and  have  been 
called  implicative  [synthetic],  because  they  enlarge  or  increase  our  knowledge.'' 

"  Part  III.,  Syllogism. — ^Keasoning,"  while  valuable,  has  its  worth 
impaired  by  an  air  of  iiKleciaion  in  the  matter  of  schemes  of  nota- 
tion. The  author,  in  184il,  drew  up  a  scheme  for  himself,  oon- 
stmcted  from  the  logical  works  he  consulted ;  by  its  publication  in 
1842,  Thomson  had  the  honour  of  being  the  earliest  amon^  ^itiah 
logicians  who  explicitly  argued  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
theory  of  the  syllogism  beyond  the  scope  given  to  it  by  Aristotle, 
and  which  had  been  accepted,  in  general,  as  the  perfection  both  of 
system  and  simplicity,  oir  Wm.  Hamilton  had,  it  is  true,  taught 
for  some  time— two  years  or  so — a  theory  of  the  syllogism  difierinfc 
in  detail  and  extent  from  that  of  the  ancient  expositor  of  logic,  and 
Augustus  De  Morgan  was  about  the  same  time  gaining  his  first 
notions  of  a  system  which  extends  beyond  the  common  one  in 
several  directions.  In  each  of  these  three  methods,  thought  out 
and  carried  on  in  parallel,  not  successive  lines,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  push  thought  beyond  the  usual  restrictive  forms  of  language,  and 
to  acauire  the  right  of  stating  explicitly  in  language  what  is  oon- 
tainea  implicitly  in  thought,  so  that  thought,  usually  subjected  to 
elisions  in  expression,  might  have  its  exact  form  fully  and  fairly 
exhibited  by  the  thorougngoiog  quantification  of  every  term.  Of 
these  able  and  independent  speculations,  Thomson's  was  first  dis- 
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tmetlj  pabliflhed,  and  his  system  is,  we  believe,  the  result  of  inyes- 
tigations  carried  on  withoat  any  consciousness  of  the  course  of 
thought  pursued  by  the  ^eat  compeers,  Hamilton  and  De  Morgan. 
The  scheme  and  system  of  the  (alas  !)  late  Professor  George  Boole, 
LL.D.,  appears  to  hare  been  equally  independent  in  its  origin, 
though  subsequent  in  date ; — but  of  this  more  in  an  intended  paper 
on  that  writer.  To  tJie  credit,  therefore,  of  publicly  initiating  the 
morement  for  an  extension  of  the  common  forms  of  enunciation, 
which  forms  so  important  an  element  in  modem  lo^ic,  "  Thomson  of 
Qoeoi's"  ifl,we  beiiere,  fully  entitled,  though  he  lias  not  progressed 
80  far  on  the  way  as  those  who  held  similar  general  aims  with  himself, 
Tiz.,  to  add  to  the  authorized  contenti  of  the  science,  and  by  extend^ 
ing  to  necessitate  the  remodelling  of  its  details,  so  as  to  make  it 
include  the  entire  results  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought. 

The  whole  discussion  regarding  the  nature,  province,  contents, 
and  detaila  of  the  science  of  logic  is  too  wide  for  consideration 
here,  and,  as  already  intimated,  we  propose  to  adjourn  the  expo- 
sition of  the  effects  of  the  critical  pbilosopliy  on  logical  studies  till 
we  can  bring  into  one  view  a  notice  of  the  recent  extensions  of 
formal  logic  and  of  proposed  additions  to  its  speculative  principles 
and  its  practical  uses.  We  need  only  here  say  that,  in  the  *'Laws  of 
Though t,"  figure,  notation,  inference,  immediate  and  mediate,  canons 
of  thought  and  compound  forms  of  thinking,  find  ample  discussion 
in  dear  and  well-arranged  phraseology,  in  a  style  more  didactic  than 
dogmatic.  To  the  following  passages  we  desire  to  call  the  reader's 
attention*  as  specimens  of  clear  exposition  and  terse  expression. 

*^  When  th«  state  of  oar  knowltdge  does  not  warrant  oa  in  judging  at  once 
whether  two  conceptions  a;;ree  or  differ,  we  seek  for  some  other  judgment  or 
judgments,  that  contain  the  gronnd  for  oar  coming  to  a  decision.  This  is  called 
Rttaoiog,  wbich  may  be  defined  as  the  process  of  deriving  one  jndgment  from 
aoatber."  *'  la  some  oases  we  are  unable  to  decide  that  the  terms  of  the  qoestion 
•giee  with  or  differ  from  one  another  witbont  finding  a  third,  ealled  the  middle 
tann,  with  whiob  eacb  of  the  othem  may  be  oompared  in  turn.  This  is  mediate 
iofcteooe.'*  **  The  law  on  which  all  mediate  inference  depends  may  be  thos 
tzjpnsaed: — The  agreement  or  dieagreeaient  of  ooe  conception  with  another  \a 
ascertained  bj  a  third  conception,  inacmach  as  this,  wliolly  or  bj  the  same  part, 
agices  with  both  cr  with  only  one  of  the  conceptions  to  be  compared."  Hence--(l) 
**  A  syllogism  will  oontiito  three  notions,  and  no  more.  (2)  A  syllogism  must  con- 
tsin  three  judgments,  and  no  more.  (3)  One  premise  at  least  must  be  aflSrmative. 
(4)  The  worst  relation  of  the  two  terms  with  a  third,  that  may  be  established  in 
the  pmnises,  shall  be  expressed  in  the  conelnsion.  (5)  If  one  of  the  premises 
be  aegatiTe,  the  eondasion  most  also  be  negatire.  (6)  The  comparison  of  each 
vf  the  two  terms  moat  be  either  with  the  whole  or  with  the  same  part  of  the  third 
twm.  (7)  Neither  term  of  the  oooclusien  mnst  be  distabnted,  imless  it  has  been 
10  in  its  premise."  These  sereo  geoeral  rales  are  directly  evolved  from  the  general 
eeaeo,  aal  are  only  so  many  eaationa  to  employ  it  properly. 

After  detailing  the  usual  logical  processes  of  argumentation,  and 
explaining  the  systems  of  notation  proposed  by  Jjambert,  Euler, 
Hamilton,  Ac,  he  follows  up  the  subject  by  Part  IV.,  on  "Applied 
Logic."     This  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  thoughtful  portion 
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of  the  book, — that  portion  which  really  forms  its  chief  characteristic 
as  an  addition  to  modem  works  on  reasoning^.  Here  he  gives  the 
best  proof  that  "  the  sedulous  practice  of  logical  analysis  will  richly 
reward  the  understanding  with  accessions  of  strength  and  clear- 
sightedness." He  affirms  that  the  four  following  questions  require 
to  be  answered  by  applied  logic : — 

i.  How  are  the  caoses  of  facts  to  be  distineatshed  amidst  a  mnltitade  of  other 
facta  all  open  to  observation  ?  2.  How  are  cauitra  discovered  which  are  less  open 
to  observation  than  their  effects  ?  3.  When  shoald  an  incomplete  ennmenition 
or  induction  of  facts  be  deemed  snfficient,  and  on  what  principle?  4.  How 
shoald  new  laws  be  expressed  and  recorded  ? 

On  these  subjects  he  makes  many  judicious  observations,  and  the 
Tolumo  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  on  the  utility  of 
logic: — 

"  Lt't  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  intellect  they  have  received  from  above,  in 
the  depth  and  clearness,  the  sober  composure,  the  calm  activity,  which  a  high 
degree  of  culture  can  alone  bestow,  venture  to  study  logic  in  a  larger  spirit  thiin 
the  merely  historical.  Let  them  become  dialecticians,  not  in  the  sense  which  the 
sophist  attached  to  that  name,  but  rather  in  that  which  the  sconrge  of  sophists 
^ave  it.  Let  them  not  use  so  excellent  a  weapon  as  the  reasoo  in  mere  play,  with 
a  guarded  point  and  bated  edge  ;  bat  let  them  keep  it  sheathed,  sharpened, 
and  shining,  till  a  battle  has  to  be  fought  against  an  error.  Let  them  watch  for 
themselves  the  processes  gone  through  in  completing  any  scieuce.  If  the  ruies 
given  in  books  are  errooeoas,  let  them  try  to  correct,  if  imperfect  to  complete 
them ;  or  if  experience  verifies  their  truth  aod  utility,  let  them  be  regarded  with 
a  degree  of  trust  greater  than  could  have  been  awarded  to  them  before,  when  they 
stood  in  books,  the  mere  historical  record  of  other  men's  philosophy.  No  one  who 
has  studied  logic  in  this  conscientious  spirit  has  ever  fonnd  it  trifling  or  useless." 

Our  analysis  of  this  work  has  considerably  exceeded  our  original 
intention  ;  out  we  felt  unwilling  to  omit  the  numerous  passages  we 
have  quoted,  not  only  because  they  were  evidences  of  the  author's 
thoughtiul  and  careful  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  also 
because  they  possessed  a  special  value  to  sll  readers  for  self-culture. 
To  them  the  perusal  will  be  a  delight,  and  those  who  peruse  this 
abstract  will  nnd  the  help  it  gives  if  they  proceed,  as  we  hope  they 
will,  to  study  the  work  itself.    It  merits  close  attention. 

Immediately  after  taking  his  degree,  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his 
College.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1842,  and  having  accepted 
a  curacy  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  about  thirty  miles  from  London, 
the  Bev.  Wm.  Thomson,  M.A.,  engaged  in  active  duty  as  a  clergy- 
man. Shortly  afterwards,  being  ordained  Priest  in  1843,  he  was 
appointed  Vicar  of  Cuddcsden,  near  Wheatiey,  in  Oxford,  a  prefer- 
ment in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  While  on  a  visit  to 
his  native  town,  he  preached  an  Assise  Sermon,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Carlisle,  on  "  Scriptural  Teaching  the  Safeguard  against  Crime," 
which  has  been  separately  printed.  In  1844  he  was  called  to 
Oxford  to  act  as  lutor  in  Queen's,  of  which  he  subseouently 
became  Dean,  Bursar,  and,  ultimately,  Head.  In  1848  lie  was 
appointed  Select  Preacher  by  the  University.    At  the  Lent  Assizes 
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at  Oxford,  ia  1849,  before*  the  judges  and  the  IJniverditj*  he 
peached  a  sermon  on  ''  The  Law  and  the  Gospel ;"  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  he  preached  on  "  The  Transti^^nration/'  before  the  Uni- 
Tcnity.  Both  of  these  sermons  have  been  published,  and  are 
remarkable  alike  for  felicity  of  phrase  and  seriousness  of  thought. 
The  automn  of  1852  he  spent  in  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  the 
Silesian  Alps,  <&c.  In  that  same  year  he  was  appointed  Bampton 
Lecturer,  and  the  eight  discourses  which  he  then  delivered  were 
published,  under  the  title  of."  The  Atoning  Work  of  Christ,"  1853. 
These  "  Diyinity  Lecture  Sermons  "  treat  the  subject  of  the  Atone- 
ment "  in  relation  to  some  current  theories,"  especially  those  of 
Be  Wette,  Strauss,  Baur,  Schleiermacher,  Hej3;el,  Dorner,  &c, 
Lectxire  I.  considers  "The  need  of  mediation;"  ;II.  exhibits 
"  Heathen  views  of  mediation ;"  III.  explains  the  **  Jewish  views 
of  redemption  through  Messiah ;"  IV.  gives  a  synopsis  of  "The 
Gospel  account  of  Jesus  Christ;"  Y.  supplies  an  abstract  of 
"  Scriptural  statements  as  to  the  Atonement ;"  YI.  describes  the 
prevalent  "  Theories  of  Atonement  in  the  early  Church ;"  VII.  pre- 
sents a  *' Becapitulation  and  statement  of  the  doctrine ;"  and  YIII. 
enforces  the  personal  "  Appropriation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment." The  notes  are,  as  in  most  of  the  "  Bampton  Lectures  "  of 
late,  very  full  and  very  learned,  often  critical  and  suggestive;  The 
argument  ia  conducted  with  much  clearness  and  enforced  with 
potent  rhetorical  effect.  This  whole  series  of  discourses  are  perhaps 
ii8  well  worthy  of  their  place  in  the  wondrous  volumes  of  Cnristian 
evidence  which  this  bequest  has  called  forth,  as  any  in  the  whole  list. 
Id  1855  he  co-operated  with  several  other  eminent  "  members  of 
Uie  university,"  in  the  production  of  the  "  Oxford  Essays,"  with 
a  paper  on  "Crime  and  its  Excuses,"  in  which  article  he  goes 
pretty  far  in  the  extent  to  which  he  would  recognize  crime  as  a 
result  of,  and  as  excused  by,  insanity.  In  the  same  year  he  pro- 
ceeded B.D.  and  D.D.,  and  married  Zoe,  daughter  of  J.  H.  Skene, 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at  Aleppo.  The  recently  deceased 
Lord  Carlisle,  by  a  timely  use  of  his  mfluence,  procured  the  ap- 
^intment  of  Thomson  to  the  living  of  All  Souls',  Langham  Place, 
Marylebone,  London.  Here  he  was  highly  popular,  and  was 
gaining  daily  the  favourable  ear  of  his  auditory,  when,  on  the  death 
of  John  Fox,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's,  his  friends  nominated  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  headship.  As  he  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  altering  the  close  constitution  of  the  college,  keen 
opposition  was  to  be  expected.  To  this  office  he  was,  however, 
preferred  by  a  majority  ot  one  vote,  which,  it  has  been  said,  was  his 
own.  K  so,  it  was  equivalent  to  self-election.  He  resigned  his  me- 
tropolitan living  to  devote  himself  to  the  raising  of  the  efficacy  of 
Queen's  College,  which  had  fallen  considerably  in  repute  for  laxity 
of  discipline  towards  the  close  of  his  predecessor's  incumbency, 
which  had  lasted  nearly  thirty  years.  At  first,  the  rumours  of  the 
manner  of  his  appointment,  and  his  strenuous  endeavours  to  enforce 
effectual  restraints  on  undergraduate  college  life,  made  him  some- 
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what  unpopular ;  but  he  went  on  unhesitautly  in  the  work  he  had 
determined  to  do,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  standard  of  aspira- 
tion and  effort  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  head. 

In  1856  he  was  a  second  time  chosen  to  be  Select  Preacher  to  the 
Uniyersity.  On  ike  accession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  chap* 
laincy  of  the  English  embassy  at  Bonn,  "  Thomson  of  Queen's  "  was 
elected,  in  1858,  by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  preacher  in  their 
chapel.  The  sermons  he  delivered  in  this  charge  were  issued  in  1860 
as  "liincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  by  William  Thomson,  D.D."  The  attain- 
ment of  the  office  of  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  always  regarded  as 
conferring  upon  the  successful  person  a  sort  of  certificate  of  superior 
desert.  Shortly  after  this  appointment  he  was  summoned,  by  com- 
mand, to  preach  in  Buckingham  Palace  before  the  Boyal  Family. 
Here  he  oelivered  the  sermon  "  The  Nifi;ht  Cometh,"  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — "  God  has  placed  us  upon  this  narrow 
island  of  Time,  with  the  waters  of  Eternity  all  around  us ;  and  every 
inch  of  ground  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gold  or  rubies ;  for  as  our 
dealings  with  time  are,  so  our  choice  of  immortality  will  be.  And 
we  can  make  no  terms  with  Him  to  grant  us  a  longer  season  to 
finish  the  work  Me  has  sent  us  to  do.  Tfie  nigM  cometK  and  it 
shall  overtake  the  thinker  before  he  has  matured  his  discovery,  and 
the  ruler  in  the  midst  of  plans  of  order  and  improvement."  In 
1860  he  was  made  one  of  the  chapluins  in  ordinary  to  ihe  Queen. 

In  the  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  issued  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Williim  Smith,  the  long,  important,  and  valuable  disquisitions 
on  Jems  Christy  The  Gospels,  Saviour,  &c.,  besides  briefer  notices 
of  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  as  well  as  of  their 
Gospels,  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Thomson.  lie  is  the  author  also 
of  a  volume  of  great  theological  worth,  entitled.  "  The  Messiah  and 
His  Kingdom:  a  narrative  of  Our  Lord's  life,  sufieringi<,  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension."  He  acted  as  editor  of  the  "Aids  to  f'aith,*' 
— a  volume  of  papers  issued  in  1862  in  opposition  to  the  "Essays 
and  Beviews,"  which  had  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1860.  To  this 
collection  he  contributed  wnat  may  bo  regarded  as  an  abstract 
of  his  Bampton  Lectures,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Death  of  Christ." 

The  publication  of  the  able  volume  just  named  was  materially 
retardea  by  events  of  much  interest.  On  the  death  of  the  Bev.  and 
Hon.  Henry  Montagu  Villiers,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bev. 
Charles  Baring,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  vacant  see,  and  the  Bev.  W.  Thomson,  D.D.,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  to  the  bishopric  which  had  been  formerly  held 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  the  modern  expositor  of  the  Loj^ic  of 
Analogy ,"* — from  an  incident  in  whose  biography  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  warniog  hint,  for  he  refused  to  consecrate  a  church  in  hia 
diocese  until  a  floral  cross  was  removed  from  the  edifice.  Scarcely 
more  than  ten  months  elansed  before  the  new  bishop  was  called  up 
higher.  Dr.  Sumner,  Arcmbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  September, 
1862 ;  and  Dr.  Longley,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Bipon  and  of 

*  Of  whom  Bee  a  Biognipliy  and  estimate  in  BriUih  C<mtro9$r9ialmiyV9\  1664. 
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Durham,  but  had  in  1860,  on  the  demise  of  Dr.  MaBgrave,  been 
elevated  to  the  higher  see  of  York,  was  promoted  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  the  West  as  Primate  of  all  England.  Bishop  Thomson,  the 
junior  of  the  Bench,  was  thereafter,  in  an  unpreoeaented  manner, 
called  to  the  archiepiaoopal  throne,  and  became  at  once,  while 
littb  more  than  forty-three  yearR  of  age,  second  in  command  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  at  first  felt  at  the 
unexampled  haste  in  promotion  with  which  Thomson  had  been 
faroiirea,--e8peciaIly  as  many  eminent  prelates  had  been  passed, 
e.g..  Dr.  Thidwall,  Dr.  Hampden,  Dr.  Lonsdale,  &c.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  young  arch- 
bishop lias  jastified  the  choice,  and  the  strife  of  criticism  has  almost 
passed  away. 

The  prorince  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  consists  of  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England,  with  Cheshire  and  19'ottingham,  and 
tbe  Isle  of  Man.  His  swragans  arc  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Car- 
lisle, Chester,  Bipon,  Manchester,  and  Sodor  and  Man.  The  official 
iaeome  is  £10,(XX)  per  annum,  and  he  has  besides,  as  an  official  resi- 
dence, the  handsome  palace  of  Bishopthorpe,  which,  with  its  plea- 
nire-grotnids,  rests  so  agreeably  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  about 
three  miles  irom  the  magnificent  Gothic  minster  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Tork,  wluch  occupies  the  site  of  the  oratory  where  Edwin  of 
Deirahad  been  baptized,  of  whose  ministers  he  is  the  head.  As 
Archbishop  of  YorK  he  is  official  visitor  of  Queen's  College. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  is  tall,  dark-featured,  handsome,  and 
noble-loohing,  of  strong  mould  and  conspicuous  brain.     He  looks 
and  is  a  substantial  man.    In  politics  he  is  understood  to  be  a 
moderate  Liberal ;  his  place  in  the  Church  is  scarcely  fairly  settled ; 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  Bomanism,  does  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
gress party,  and  is  scarcely  what  is  technically  Known  as  '*  evan- 
geliotf.*'    He  is,  however,  grave,  devotional,  impressive,  and  con- 
leientioos  as  a  preacher ;  eager  to  advance  the  cause  of  faith  and 
holiness ;  more  inclined  to  practical  teaching  than  speculative  dis- 
Quisition,  learned  enough  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  olden 
languages,  yet  not  pedant  enough  to  brocade  his  discourses  with 
useless  classical  quotations  or  discussions.    His  style  is  singularly 
dear,  equable,  choice,  and  well-knit.    He  employs  words  as  the 
exponents  of  thought,  and  composes  his  sentences  with  felicitous 
hesoty  and  exactness.    With  much  of  the  weighty  reflectiveness 
of  Bailer  and  the  natural  sagacity  of  Whately,  he  combines  an 
affluence  of  imaginative  ideality  like  Bacon's,  and  a  musical  fluency 
of  diction  similar  to  Cicero*s.    He  generally  starts  from  a  great 
cenfral  thought,  and  shows  how  the  circles  of  its  influences  afiect 
aQ  near^lying  ideas ;  and  you  see  as  he  goes  on  how  it  widens,  so 
u  to  sweep  round  and  subdue  all  that  environs  it.    His  arguments 
sre  carefiuly  arranged ;  fallacy  and  sophistry  keep  wide  of  his 
nach,  and  the  words  he  utters  seem  just  on  the  instant  to  leave  his 
sod]  to  enter  into  that  of  his  hearer.    He  is  a  master  in  logic  and  a 
proficient  in  rhetoric, — not  only  a  man  of  men  but  a  man  of  God. 

S.N. 
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AFFIBMATIYS  ABTICLE. — I. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was,  and  is,  nothing  more  than  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Cash  Payments  Act  of  1819.  That  act,  from  the  time  of 
its  bein^  passed,  in  1819,  up  to  the  year  1844,  was  upon  a  foundation 
especially  dangerous  and  insecure.  This  was  by  no  means  seen  at 
first  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  advocatea  it  most  zealoualy, 
and  clamoured  for  it  most  pertinaciously.  Hence  they  most  unwarily 
consented  to  that  reprieve  of  the  bank  notes  under  five  pounds, 
which  was  commonly  known  aa  the  "  Small  Note  Bespite  Act  of 
1822 ;"  and  which,  as  they  mistakenly  thought,  was  to  prolong  the 
issue  of  notes  under  five  pounds  for  aoout  eleven  years.  They  were 
undeceived  in  no  long  time.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  more  especially  the  country  bankers,  believing  the  respite  tanta- 
mount to  a  continuance  ad  libitum  of  this  circulation,  gave  the  reins 
to  the  spirit  of  speculation  that  was  then  let  loose,  and  the  ran  for 
gold  and  panic  of  December,  1825,  followed.  The  ruin  conseouent 
upon  this  panic  was  probably  beyond  the  mischievous  effects  ot  any 
one  of  the  panics  (severe  as  some  of  them  have  been)  that  have  fol- 
lowed. The  Bank  of  England  was  only  saved  from  stopping  by 
luckily  finding  a  large  parcel  of  one-pound  notes,  fortunately  noc 
cancelled,  and  the  i^sue  of  which  at  the  opportune  moment  enabled 
the  directors  to  tide  over  the  crisis.  This  caused  the  repeal  of  the 
Bespite  Act  of  1822,  and  the  notes  under  five  pounds  were  withdrawn 
in  1829,  in  the  May  of  that  year. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  May,  1829, 
up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Act  of  Sir  Bobert  feel,  in 
1844.  This  position  was,  however,  a  very  insecure  one.  It  indeed 
provided  that,  in  England  at  least,  no  bank  note  under  &ve  pounds 
should  be  circulated.  Thus  far  it  provided  that  the  Enghsh  currency 
should  be  gold  and  silver  coinage ;  but  this  arrangement  still  left  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Bank  directors,  and  of  the  managers  of  the  pro- 
vincial banking  establishments,  to  issue,  almost  at  will,  a  vast  mass 
of  paper,  which,  even  if  prudently  issued,  was  liable  to  divers 
unforeseen  casualties,  which  no  human  foresight  could  predict.  This 
truth  became  bitterly  manifest  in  1835-6,  and  &gAin  in  1839,  owing 
to  causes  which  the  directors  of  the  Bank  in  Threadneedle  Street ' 
could  not  control.    These  causes  were  as  follows. 
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In  1834>5  the  celebrated  Andrew  Jackson,  better  known  as  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  being  then  President  of  the  American  United  States, 
was  exercising  all  the  powers  which  the  Sepnblic  gave  him  to  intro- 
duce into  aU  the  States  a  cnrrencj  based  upon  gold  and  silyer  coins,^ 
in  which  all  smaller  payments  were  to  be  made.  Jackson  clearly 
perceiTed  the  demoralizing  and  ruinous  rage  for  s][>eculation  in  the 
States,  which  the  nnlimited  circulation  of  inconyertible  paper,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  was  producing.  He  was  aware  that,  with  a  de- 
moralized people,  republican  institutions  could  not  last.  He 
resolred,  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  the  farming  portion  of  the 
citizens,  to  restore  cash  payments  all  orer  the  Bepublican  Union  ^ 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  great  object,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
Charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  as  it  was  then  styled.  This 
bank  was  set  up,  in  a  great  measure,  with  English  capital.  It  had 
a  twofold  purpose :  one  was  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  a  paper 
currency  resting  entirely  on  credit ;  the  other  was  to  control  the 
executive  by  controlling  the  elections,  whether  State  or  general,  all 
orer  the  Union.  In  this  intention  the  President  partially  suc- 
ceeded; but  whether  he  would  or  not,  his  measures  necessarily 
produced  a  strong  commercial  reaction,  and  widely  spread  distress 
all  oyer  the  States,  especially  on  the  seaboard — at  rfew  York,  at 
Boston,  &t  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at  Charlestown,  and  at  New 
Orleans. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  English  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  bank- 
ing annals  of  the  United  States  since  the  war  of  1812,  13,  and  14, 
to  form  au  idea  of  the  confusion  sometimes  caused  by  the  bad  or 
profligate  management  of  these  banks.  When  I  say  the  confusion 
caused  by  Jackson's  measures  was  fully  as  great,  I  mean  it  was  yery 
^eat ;  and  this  confusion  quickly,  as  it  was  sure  to  do,  extended 
itself  to  Great  Britain. 

From  and  after  the  panic  of  1825,  an  artificial  trade  with  the 
American  I^^orthem  States  had  been  gradually  fostered  by 
speculators  in  the  American  trade.  In  1834-5  this  had  grown  to  a 
yast  height,  encouraged  by  the  artificial  prices  in  America,  the  fruit 
of  paper  issues.  This  inflated  trade  was  chiefly  supported  by  fiye 
or  six  great  American  houses,  and  was  helped  forward  by  some  of 
the  Liyerpool  joint-stock  banking  concerns,  which  at  this  time 
transacted  a  large  and  yery  speculatiye  business,  more  eagerly  than 
wisely,  as  the  eyent  proyed. 

As  soon  as  Jackson's  measures  had  caused  a  reaction  and  panic 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  was  felt  here.  Exports  became  unsaleable ; 
bills  drawn  upon  the  States  were  dishonoured;  and  a  complete 
stagnation  and  consequent  alarm  pervaded  the  American  trade  of 
this  country.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  their 
utmost  to  mitigate  the  eflects  here  of  the  American  President's 
measures,  but  were  set  at  defiance  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  who 
refused  to  act  in  concert  with  them.  The  result  was  the  ruin  of  aU 
the  great  American  houses  saye  one  ;  the  ruin  of  the  banks ;  and, 
ultimately,  the  almost  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of  England.    The  ruin 

1866.  c 
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of  1836-7  was  followed  by  short  crops  in  1838  and  1839 ;  and  so 
nearly  wiis  the  Bank  stripped  of  its  metallic  resources  in  1839,  that 
it  was  only  sared  by  a  loan  of  two  millions  and  a  half  in  hullian, 
obtained  tnrongh  the  Bank  of  France — an  escape  as  narrow  as  that 
of  1825. 

No  farther  proof  was  needed  of  the  insecurity  of  the  foundation 
on  which  the  Cash  Payments  Act  of  1819  rested.  In  1841  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  came  into  power ;  and  in  1844  the  extraordinary  enact- 
ment of  that  year  was  passed,  with  little  opposition,  although  some 
of  its  provisions  might  have  excited  distrust,  and  great  distrust,  in 
minds  capable  of  commercial  foresight. 

Such  is  the  preliminary  history  of  the  Banking  Act  of  18^44.  The 
truth  as  to  the  actual  origin  of  the  plan  is  involved  in  some  mystery. 
Its  ostensible  author  was  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  and  his  motive,  as 
described  by  himself,  was  to  originate  some  arrangement  by  which 
"  over-trading  '*  and  consequent  "  panic"  might  be  prevented.  The 
plan  has,  however,  been  attributed  to  Lord  Overstone,  and  that  not 
without  probability,  although  denied  by  his  lordship,  but  in  terms 
which  are  more  evasive  than  direct.  This  matter  the  reader  must 
decide  for  himself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Act  of  1844  is  so  far  from 
preventing  panics,  that  they  have  been  more  frequent  since  1844 
than  before,  and  have  actually  had  as  their  proximate  cause  the 
operation  of  the  Act  itself.  If  that  were  really  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
motive,  therefore,  the  Act  has  been  most  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
its  provisions.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  provisions  are 
certain,  when  a  drain  of  gold  sets  in,  to  produce  one  consequence 
which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  those  who  still  hold  the  cash  payments 
measure  of  1819  to  have  been  a  just  and  well-considered  and  states- 
manlike measure,  and  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  all  time.  The 
consequence  I  mean  is  this,^-that  it,  as  it  were,  inoculates  the 
counti^  with  panic  before  the  natural  period,  and  whilst  the  Bank 
of  England  has  still  in  her  vaults  above  bight  millions  in  specie 
and  bullion — a  circumstance  that  is  very  agreeable  to  all  whose 
highest  aspirations  are  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Act  of  1819.  This 
I  hope  to  prove  with  perfect  clearness. 

I  nave  said  that  the  Act  of  1844  passed  both  houses  with  little 
opposition.  It  was  viewed  there  as  a  mere  supplement  to  the  Act  of 
1819,  in  which  the  two  great  interests  acquiesced, — the  landowners 
concurring  in  it  as  being  protected  by  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
com,  the  capitalists  advocating  it  as  adding  vastly  to  the  value  of 
money.  Out  of  the  House,  however,  many  saw  through  the  futility 
of  the  Act  as  to  its  proposed  effects,  and  said  what  they  foresaw.* 

The  way  to  demonstrate  the  shortcomings,  and,  m  truth,  the 
absurdity,  of  the  Act  of  1844  is,  however,  to  glance  at  its  principal 
provisions,  and  then  consider  the  consequences  that  must  necessarily 

*  AmoogBt  others,  the  antbor  of  this  paper  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  his 
"  Fixumeial  History  of  England."  Letter  XV.;  and  to  the  British  Quarterly  Heview, 
Febriury,  1847,  where  its  fotility  is  shown. 
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urise  out  of  their  operation.  Some  of  tHem  are  very  extraordinaij, 
80  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  yery  peculiar  position 
of  tiie  banking  interest  can  account  Tor  their  being  submitted  to  as 
tiiey  were.  In  short,  one  portion  of  the  plan  of  this  egregious 
ensetment  was  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  bankers,  to  a  ^eat  extent, 
tlie  management  of  their  own  business ;  to  limit  their  issues  by  an 
inrariable  law ;  and  to  tie  them  upon  a  sort  of  *'  bed  of  Procrustes" 
—be  the  circumstances  what  they  might,  be  the  wants  of  their 
eoitomers  what  they  might,  and  be  the  providence  of  their  direc- 
tors wbat  it  mif^ht.  Afwr  the  same  fashion  were  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  treated.  It  was  assumed  that  they  were 
incapable  of  managing  the  business  of  their  own  establishment; 
and,  like  children  who  have  not  learned  to  walk,  they  were  put 
into  a  sort  of  *'  go-cart,"  to  insure  future  steadiness. 
*  In  order  to  carry  out  this  curious  arrangement,  a  sort  of  arbitrary 
yalnation  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  made,  and  to  this  the  Banl 
was  tied  down.  It  was  assumed  that  the  value  of  their  notes  was 
dependent  on  this  capital ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  millions, 
in  the  shape  of  "  Bank  post  bills,"  for  any  notes  issued  beyond  this 
fixed  amount  they  were  to  hold  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  being  limited.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  foubtbek 
VILLI0K8  STEBLiNO,  eleven  of  the  fourteen  being  (strange  to  say) 
the  balance  of  a  debt  owing  to  them  by  the  Treasury.  For  ali 
iasnes  of  notes  above  this  they  were  to  hold  coin  and  bullion.  It 
rarely  needs  small  logic  to  snow  that  the  general  effect  of  this 
ainngeroent  is  this, — that  if  we  assume  the  possibility  of  the  Bank 
losing  all  her  metallic  reserves,  or  rather,  def>osits — for  that  is  the 
word  to  be  used,— then  must  the  note  circulation  either  be  reduced 
to  TOiTBTBEif  MILLIONS,  OT  the  Act  must  be  suspended  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe.    There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Having  fixed  these  points  in  the  mind,  let  us  now  consider  the 
position  in  which  these  enactments  place  the  Bank  of  England  and 
Its  directors  relatively  to  the  commerce  oC  the  country,  the  weal  or 
woe  of  which  dependls  so  completely  upon  the  extent  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England's  paper.    In  1844,  at  the  period  of  the 
ptasing  of  this  unique  Act  of  Parliament,  experience  had  demon- 
strated i^t  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  in  all  their 
branches  and  ramifications,  could  not  be  carried  forwards  without 
aerioas  difficulty  and  distress,  imless  the  Bank  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  circulation  reached  the  total  of  biohtbbm  millions  at 
the  very  least.    This  was  amply  proved  three  years  after — in  1847. 
Taking  this,  therefore,  for  granted,  as  we  may  do  with  entire  safety, 
let  us  see  the  consequences,  both  to  the  Baink  and  to  the  country, 
which  are  involved  in  this  state  of  matters.    They  are  tremendous 
indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see.    Eeferring  to  the  foregoing 
statement  as  to  the  reserve  of  coin  and  bullion,  it  will  be  seen 
siter  a  brief  consideration  to  follow,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
circulation,  the  Bonk  must  possess  metallic  deposits  to  the  extent 
of  sEyxir  HILLI02VS  or  upwards.    This  a  short  review  of  the  position 
of  the  Bank  will  render  perfectly  clear. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  for  all  notes  issued  above  fourteen 
miliums  there  must  be  in  hand  deposits  of  the  precious  metals. 
To  sustain  the  requisite  circulation  of  BiGHTBBif  millions  there 
must  accordingly  be  a  sum  in  bullion  and  coin  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bank  of  four  millions.  This,  however,  is  only  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  wanted.  The  London  bankers  alone  have,  on  the  average, 
balances  in  the  Bank  of  England  amounting  to  upwards  o£iwo  mil-- 
lions,  and  many  of  the  principal  mercantile  houses  have  also  large 
balances  with  the  Bank.  Thus,  at  the  very  least,  we  may  assume 
that  there  are  three  millions,  in  the  'shape  of  balances  of  accounts, 
which  the  directors  may,  at  any  moment,  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
To  do  this  they  must  have  three  millions  of  notes  in  reserve,  at  all 
times,  in  the  banking  department ;  and  to  have  this  they  must 
have  in  possession  three  millions  in  addition  to  the  four  millions  of 
bullion  and  coin — in  all  seven  millions. 

The  actual  position  of  the  Bank  in  1844,  therefore,  was  this, — 
that,  supposing — by  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  or  a  foreign  war,  or 
a  sudden  demand  for  the  precious  metals  abroad — the  stock  of  coin 
and  bullion  were  reduced  below  seven  millions,  one  of  two  things 
must  happen :  that  is  to  say,  the  directors  must  either  reduce  the 
Bank  circulation  below  the  sum  required  to  keep  the  trade  of  the 
country  moving ;  or  they  must  run  the  risk  of  having  cheques 
drawn  upon  them  which  they  cannot  pay :  and  from  this  dilemma 
nothing  can  save  them  but  the  interference  of  Grovernment,  and  a 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  by  the  act  of  a  cabinet  minister  who 
shall  assume  the  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a  public  statute. 

That  the  Bank  directors  were  certain  sooner  or  later  to  beplaced 
in  this  dilemma  was  foreseen  when  the  Act  was  passed.  Varions 
events,  over  which  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  control,  might  easily 
drain  their  bullion  resources  as  low  as  seven  or  eight  millions,  A 
sudden  and  great  importation  of  grain  might  do  it ;  or  a  Continental 
war,  involving  a  demand  for  specie ;  or  a  great  war  forced  upon  this 
country,  involviujEj  distant  and  expensive  expeditions,  blockades  of 
ports,  and  subsidies  to  allies ;  or  large  railroad  or  other  specula- 
tions in  India,  involving  heavy  specie  payments, — all  or  any  of  these 
causes,  it  was  seen,  might  at  any  time  so  reduce  the  metallic  reserves 
of  the  Bank  as  to  compel  the  directors  to  produce  a  general  panic 
by  their  eflfbrts  to  save  themselves,  and  the  consequent  violent 
curtailment  of  their  issues.  Nor  were  these  anticipations  long  in 
being  realized.  The  Act  was  passed  in  the  summer  of  1844,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1847  the  ministers  were  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  general  stoppage  and  bankruptcy,  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
that  Act. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  not  unexpected  catastrophe  was  this : 
— In  1845  made  its  appearance  that  mysterious  disease  of  the  potato, 
which,  returning  again  with  increased  virulence  in  1846,  produced 
famine  in  Ireland,  with  all  its  hideous  consequences,  and  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  in  England  to  an  extent  unexampled  since  the 
monetary  crisis  of  1825.    The  importations  of  grain  and  all  kinds  of 
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pnmnonB  were  as  enormouB  as  the  demand  was  pressing.  For 
these  extra  supplies  produce  could  not  be  sent  in  excnange.  Specie 
or  bullion  was  the  cnily  resource.  And  the  result  was  that,  after 
raising  the  rate  of  discount  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  at  last  refusing 
to  discount  on  any  terms,  the  note  circulation  was  reduced  in 
September,  1847,  to  £18,210,000,  which,  added  to  the  refusal  of  all 
accommodation  by  the  Bank,  brought  the  whole  reabn  to  the  very 
brink  of  stoppage,  and  forced  Lord  John  Bussell's  ministry  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act  on  the  25th  October,  1847, — ^the 
bullion  and  com,  in  both  departments,  being  as  low  as  £8,310,000. 

8iich  was  the  first  break-aown  of  this  strange  attempt  to  manacle 
ihe  trade  of  an  empire  by  means  of  golden  fetters.  The  second  catas- 
trophe took  place  within  ten  years  of  the  first, — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  1857, — being  brought  about,  howeyer,  by  causes  very  dissimilar* 

After  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe  of  1847  began  to  disappear, 
specolation  again  bestirred  itself,  and  speculative  commerce  again 
soade  head,  and  went  to  a  high  pitch.  The  European  world  was 
seemingly  tranquil; 'peace  appeared  seciure;  and  at  the  end  of 
Decemoer,  1852,  the  Bank  oirectors,  encouraged  by  an  unprece- 
dented stock  of  gold,  were  incautious  enough  to  swell  the  note 
circulation  as  high  as  £24,295,000,  the  stock  of  bullion  being 
actually  £21.367,000. 

A  Tolcano  was,  however,  smouldering  beneath  their  feet,  which 
they  dreamed  not  of.  In  1853  the  Czar,  encouraged  by  the  cold- 
ness between  France  and  England,  which  the  '*Don  Pacifico"  col- 
lision had  lefb  behind  it,  made  that  demand  of  "a  protectorate*'  over 
the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects  whicb,  if  acceded  to,  would  soon 
hare  deprired  the  Sultan  of  his  European  provinces.  I^icholas, 
self-willed  and  sanguine  to  a  high  degree,  had,  however,  miscalcu- 
lated the  position  of  affairs.  France  and  England  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  defend  Turkey,  and  the  disastrous  Crimean  war  and 
siege  of  Sevastopol  were  undertaken. 

The  war  soon  caused  the  golden  treasures  of  the  Bank  to  ebb, 
and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1856,  when,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
peace  was  at  length  obtained,  these  reserves  had  fallen  as  low  as 
£10,514,000.  Peace  delayed  the  catastrophe,  but  could  not  avert 
it.  The  close  of  the  war,  and  the  paying  off  of  the  soldiery  and  sea- 
men, was  followed  by  an  extraordinary  import  of  articles  of  luxury, 
which  completed  the  drain ;  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  185/, 
the  second  break-down  of  the  Act  of  1844  occurred.  It  was  not  an 
hoar  too 'soon,  for  on  that  day  the  Bank  was  at  its  last  gasp. 
The  bullion  was  reduced  to  £6,524,000.  The  reserve  of  notes  and 
coin,  in  all  branches  included,  was  only  £580,751 ;  and  on  that  day, 
had  the  private  bankers  withdrawn  their  deposits,  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy would  have  ensued,  as  these  deposits  were  nearly  Jive 
»tllioHe  in  amount,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Neave,  the  then  Governor 
of  the  Bank.  For  some  time  before  the  crisis  arrived  it  was  loudly 
tsserted  that  Grovernment  were  resolved  to  cariy  out  the  Act 
through  every  difficulty  without  relaxation.    The  ill-worded  letter 
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of  November  the  12th,  1857,  koweTer,  dispelled  the  illuRion,  and, 
whatsoever  may  be  said,  has,  I  believe,  convinced  all  men  of  common 
sense  that,  as  a  preventive  of  panic,  the  Act  of  1844  is  entirely  worth- 
less. If  more  proof  were  needed,  we  might  find  it  in  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months.  At  the  expense  of  vast  commercial  suffering 
we  have  narrowly  escaped  another  crisis  like  that  which  happened 
seven  years  ago.  Drought  on  by  a  combination  of  causes  still  more 
complex  than  were  those  which  operated  so  decisively  in  1857. 

After  a  calm  review  of  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  must 
ultimately  be  destroyed  by  the  force  of  events.  The  trade  of  the 
^eountry,  with  a  too  rapidly  growing  population,  and  other  stimulants 
of  increase,  must,  peiforce,  continue  to  extend.  But  that  extension 
is  year  by  year  becoming  more  and  more  incompatible  with  its 
continuing  to  be  bound  down  upon  that  "  bed  of  Procrustes"  to 
which  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Bank  Act  has  attempted  to  consign  it. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  manifest  that  a  narrowing  of  the 
Bank's  circulation  towards  twenty  millions  cannot  take  place  with- 
out severe  commercial  difficulty.  From  this  it  follows  that  a 
reduction  of  the  metallic  reserves  to  ten  millions  would  bring 
the  trading  community  to  the  verge  of  panic  and  general  stoppage ; 
and  as  trade  extends,  this  peril  must  extend.  A  larger  and  larger 
circulation  of  bank  notes  must  become  one  necessity,  and  a  larger 
store  of  bullion  and  coin  another.  These  consequences  seem  to  be 
quite  inevitable. 

In  the  meantime,  there  does  not  exist  any  rational  ground  to 
anticipate  that  more  gold  than  formerly  will  find  its  way  to,  and  re- 
main in,  the  coffers  of  the  Threadneedle  Street  Bank.  In  truth,  the 
chances  mostly  run  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  the  odds  are  that 
the  Bank's  metallic  deposits  may  never  again  reach  the  figure 
at  which  they  stood  before  the  war  with  Itussia.  Many  circum- 
stances seem  to  conspire  to  prevent  this.  The  growing  expenses  of 
the  Indian  Government,  tne  development  there  of  the  railway 
system,  the  growth  of  the  China  trade,  and  the  probable  con- 
tinuance for  years  to  come  of  high  prices  for  ooiton,  all  tend 
in  this  direction  ;  and  even  at  this  moment  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  seriously  compromising  our  commercial  interests  and 
security.  At  this  moment  the  abstraction  of  three  millions  of 
bullion  from  the  Bank  would  produce  alarm  such  as  I  care  not  to 
describe;  and  of  these  three  millions  a  Continental  war  might 
deprive  us  in  three  months.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank  cannot  relieve  the  situation  by 
purchasing  gold.  In  such  a  crisis  this  could  only  be  done  by  giving 
notes  in  exchange,  and  the  gold  obtained  would  only  balance 
the  notes  paid.  They  would  indeed,  in  one  sense,  go  into  the  aggre- 
gate circulation;  but  they  would  go  into  hands  little  likely  to 
use  them  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  pressure  where  such  relief  was 
most  needed,  and  the  transaction  would  be  practically  nugatory. 

I  must  now  draw  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion;  but  before 
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doing  BO  I  may  observe  that,  if  the  absurdity  of  any  portion  of  an 
eDsctment  is  to  be  deemed  a  reason  for  its  repeal,  that  of  1844 
does  not  lack  gronnds  for  the  justification  of  expunging  it  from  the 
Statnte-book.     The  Bank  of  England  is,  I  believe,  the  only  estab- 
lishment the  credit  of  which  was  ever  limited,  not  by  the  judgment 
of  those  with  whom  it  deals,  bat  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  i& 
Buch  a  way  that  one  part  of  the  Act  is  in  contradiction  to  another 
part.     By  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  Bank  is  enabled 
to  issue  three  millions  in  notes  against  its  own  assets,  and  eleven 
millions  against  the  debt  due  to  it  from  the  State.    For  all  notes 
bejond  this  fourteen  millions  the  Bank  must  hold  bullion  when  it 
issues  them,  and  whilst  they  circulate;    and  yet  it  constantly 
happens  that,  for  large  portions  of  the  issue  of  notes  above  this 
fourteen  millions,  the  Bank  has   also  "Government  security,"  as 
undoubted   as  for  the  eleven  millions  issued  on  security  of  the 
Treasury  debt.    It  constantly  happens,  for  instance,  that  the  Bank 
holds  large  amounts  in  exchequer  bills.    These  bills  it  buys  with 
its  notes  issued  over  and  above  the  fourteen  millions ;  and  against 
fueh  notes  it  is  compelled,  by  the  law  of  1844,  to  hold  bullion, 
although  it  has  all  the   time  the  security  of  the  exchequer  bills 
which  it  has  got  in  exchange  for  these  notes.    Can  contradiction  be 
more  gross  than  this  P 

In  &ie,  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  urgently  called  for 
on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  Because  experience  has  proved  that,  instead  of  preventing 
money  panics,  it  inoculates  the  country  with  them  before  th& 
natural  time,  and  thus  far  tends  to  increase  them. 

2.  Because  it  attempts  to  impose  fetters  the  most  cruel    and 
impolitic  upon  the  trade  of  the  united  Kingdom  for  the  benefit  of 
a  class. 

3.  Because  it  must  ultimately  be  self-subversive ;  and,  after  creat- 
ing intolerable  suffering  and  insuperable  dlfficnlties,  cause  in  the 
end  its  own  repeal. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  mere  outwork  of  defence  for  one  of  the  most 
unjust  Acts  ever  perpetrated  by  a  legislature, — the  Cash  Payments 
Act  of  1819. 

The  best  mode  of  repealing  this  enactment  forms,  of  course, 
a  distinct  and  not  very  easy  question.  Various  modifications  will, 
of  course,  be  proposed,  andf  every  possible  objection  urged.  I  can 
only  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  entire  matter  will  be  ibimd  to  be 
beset  with  difficulty,  and  that  it  will  be  found  infinitely  less  easy 
to  get  rid  of  this  egregious  measure  than  it  was  to  procure  its 
enactment.  T.  P. 

KBOATIVB  ABTICLE.— I. 

MoirxTABT  science  is  perhaps  in  a  more  backward  state  than 
knowledge  of  any  other  sort.  "  Current  notions  on  the  currency  " 
are  apt  to  imitate  the  *'  circulating  medium,"  and  get  into  a  circle. 
Men  have  been  buying  and  selling  since— very  shortly,  at  least, 
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after — the  days  of  the  world's  forefather,  Adam ;  and  they  have  not 
yet  learned  wnat  is  the  standard  of  value  in  trade's  exchanges.  In 
this  all  is  arbitrary  and  empirical.    A  standard  of  value  has  never 

Set  been  unobjectionably  nxed»  still  less  has  it  been  possible  to 
ecide  and  determine  a  measure  of  value.  In  every  exchange  the 
measure  of  value  ought  to  be  referrible  to  a  £xed  standard ;  for  if 
these  do  not  hold  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  the  exchanges 
cannot  be  fairly  made.  Unless,  therefore,  some  means  be  taken  to 
bring  these  two  items  into  some  definite  and  referrible  adjustment, 
trade  can  never  be  free  from  monetary  disturbances;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  recurrent  disasters  to  which 
commerce  must  be  exposed. 

Money  is  a  word  or  which  the  meaning  is  better  known,  and  of 
which  an  acceptable  definition  is  worse  to  give,  than  almost  any 
other  in  current  use.  A  scientific  definition  of  the  term  is  hardly 
attainable,  for  every  separate  school  of  political  economists  has  a 
distinct  signification  to  which  they  are  anxious  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  word,  that  it  may  accord  with  their  theories.  By  some,  all 
things  of  value  which  could  be  transferred  from  man  to  man  are 
regarded  as  money ;  while  others  limit  it  to  whatever  can  be  taken 
or  given  in  payment  of  exchanges  made.  Hence  arises  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  representative  money.  Money,  as  a  word, 
is  itself  derived  from  an  Italian  source ;  but  the  peculiar  sense  of 
monetay  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  a  type-word  for  tokens 
of  price,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  to 
regard  it  from  the  Scotch  laird's  point  of  view,  who  admonished 
his  son,  on  his  way  to  seek  the  favour  of  fortune,  to  "  get  siller 
[money]  honestly  if  ye  can,  but  at  any  rate  get  it,"  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  advisable  thing. 

If  we  look  at  it  from  tlie  moralist's  standing-place,  and  reflect 
upon  the  temptations  it  gives  rise  to,  we  might  regard  it  as  a  con- 
stant monition  to  beware  of  the  deceitfulness  of  riches.  And  if  we 
regard  it  as  a  mere  representative  of  transactions  between  different 
persons,  each  trusting  to  the  other  for  finding  the  representative 
money  exchangeable  in  fit  time  for  real  property,  it  would  then 
signify  a  matter  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Real  money  may  now  be 
regarded  as  non-existent;  representative  money  alone  passes  current. 
If  any  one  thing  minutely  aivisible.  can  be  employed  as  a  common 
measure  of  exchange,  so  that  the  quantities  of  any  commo- 
dity worth  any  of  its  divisible  parts  can  be  readily  ascertained,  it 
may  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  and  hence  be  used 
as  money.  Money,  therefore,  must  be  an  immediately  usable  com- 
modity, which  can  be  taken  to  any  market  and  there  be  exchanged 
for  what  is  required  by  its  possessor.  Capital,  therefore,  is  not 
money ;  neither  is  labour ;  though  each,  being  disposable,  may  be 
possessed  both  of  value  and  price.  Character,  credit,  and  skill 
nave  each  a  value,  as  has  health  ;  but  they  do  not  constitute — and 
sometimes  even  they  cannot  gain-^money. 

Most  nations  have  legitimated  a  certain  form  of  money,  by  ooin- 
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aee  or  otherwise,  and  henco  most  GoTemments  have  a  certain  power 
of  control  OTer  the  circulating  mediam  as  an  instrument  of  exchange. 
For  the  security,  in  various  ways  unattainable  but  by  this  Govern* 
mental  legitimization,  commercial  men  are  willins  to  make  certain 
sacrifices,  and  hence  they  agree  to  accept  as  Jegal  tender  of  coined 
money,  though  that  coined  money  does  not  actually  possess  the  value 
aa  a  commodity  which  is  attached  to  it  as  a  coin.  Both  parties  to  a 
bargain  or  transaction  coincide  in  accepting  the  coin  at  its  regis- 
tered value,  and  hence  it  becomes  a  conunon  measure  of  value. 
Each  party  in  the  transaction  compares  the  purchasing  power  he 
wishes  his  conmiodity  to  yield,  and  having  affixed  that  to  it  as  its 
value,  he  expresses  it  as  price,  in  the  language  common  to  name  the 
money  used  as  the  measure. 

Money,  actual  or  real,  has  certain  disadvantages :  for  instance, 
it  wastes  as  a  commodity  by  use  ;  it  is  weighty,  dangerous  in  trans- 
mission, &c.  ;  it  is  withdrawn  from  service  as  a  commodity,  and  it 
is  therefore  profitless  as  an  article  of  exchange.  Hence  men  have 
almost  of  necessity  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  representative  cur- 
rency, and  to  recognize  paper  as  negotiable  on  certain  terms  and 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  former  age's  promises  to  pay,  notes 
of  credit,  and  other  methods  of  exchanging  responsibilities,  came  to 
be  practicaUy  used  as  currency.  Some  currency  doctors  claim  that 
this  is  the  real  and  natural  basis  of  paper  money,  and  that  free  trade 
in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  such  promises  to  pay  would  greatly 
advantage  trade  by  freeing  gold,  whose  price  as  a  commodity  may 
rise  or  fall  above  currency  rates,  from  its  bondage  in  coin,  and  by 
making  money  represent  any  and  every  species  of  valuable  of  which 
a  seller  or  a  buyer  was  possessed. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  currency,  so  unrestrained  as  this 
would  be,  could  never  be  depended  on ;  for  flimsy  bills  circulate 
even  under  the  restraints  of  the  present  law,  and  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  circulate  were  there  no  law  to  restrain  them.  Men 
woiild  be  more  ready  to  issue  promises  to  pay — for  men  are  charac- 
teristically liberal  in  promising, — but  their  performance  in  the  pay- 
ing line  would  too  often  be  nothing.  There  must  be  some  provision 
ibr  making  the  grantors  trustworthy.  A  great  corporation  has 
grownup  in  England,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  British — if  not 
of  the  ciTilized  world's — trade.  It  has  been  incorporated,  with 
the  consent  of  merchants,  as  a  central  source,  whence  promises  to 
paj,  t.  €.,  bank  notes,  may  be  issued  to  a  certain  amount,  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  trade,  under  certain  guaran- 
tees and  securities  that  they  shall  not  over-issue  these  so  as  to 
depreciate  the  currency,  and  so  defraud  their  customers. 

The  British  people  are  known  to  be  cautious  and  practical ;  they 
are  also  known  to  be  very  little  given  to  attend  to  fine-spun  theories, 
and  very  much  given  to  trust  their  own  experience.  The  Bank  of 
ftkgland,  after  a  series  of  tentatives,  of  experimental  measures,  well 
conceived  and  tending  to  a  given  end,  under  most  careful  super- 
iatendence,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  Government,  gradually 
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brought  the  currency  svBtein  of  this  country  into  a  workable  con- 
dition; that  is,  neither  based  upon  the  entire  metallic  method, 
which  exposes  the  currency  to  all  the  fluctuations  capable  of  taking 
place  in  the  value  of  the  chosen  metal  as  a  commodity ;  nor  yet  on 
the  free  trade  in  the  issuing;  of  paper  promises — "  such  as  Jews, 
who  deal  more  in  scrip  than  Scripture  use," — to  be  taken  by  whom- 
soever will  accept  of  them  inpayment  of  actual  goods,  which  exposes 
the  public  to  all  the  dishonest  tricks  of  needy  adrenturers  and  cun- 
ning non-capitalists.  It  is  based  on  a  praxitical  and  tested  compromise 
between  the  two  systems.  It  admits  that  credit,  property,  and 
enterprise  are  so  far  transferable  into  currency  that  they  may,  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  allowed  to  claim  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
as  things  of  promise  and  exchangeability ;  but  that  to  prevent 
excessive  issues,  such  notes  ought  to  be  restrained  and  kept  from 
unmooring  themselves  altogether  from  the  requirements  of  relia- 
bility. The  banks  are  permitted  to  issue  a  determinate  quantity  of 
notes  as  representative  of  property,  enterprise,  and  credit ;  but  they 
are  only  allowed  to  increase  the  notes  they  put  in  circulation  over 
and  above  this  fixed  amount  on  condition  of  havibg  a  metallic 
reserve  of  bullion  or  coin  proportionate  to  this  issue.  In  this  way 
the  rights  of  seUers  and  the  requirements  of  purchasers  are  alike 
provided  for,  and  free  scope  is  given  for  legitimate  speculation, 
while  due  care  is  taken  of  those  who  part  with  goods  in  dependence 
on  these  promises.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is 
the  completion  of  a  series  of  carefully  performed  experiments  on  the 
best  state  of  currency,  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  oe  repealed. 

The  object  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Jones  Lloyd's  (Lord  Overstone)  Act  was  to  make  money  at  once 
the  measure  and  standard  of  value.  His  aim  was  to  bring  about  a 
harmony  between  goods  and  gold,  so  that  with  the  advance  of  the 
price  of  gold  as  a  commodi^,  goods  would  become  enhanced  in. 
value,  and  that,  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold,  goods  might  also  be 
purchaseable  for  less  money.  Ho  wished  to  steady,  and  if  not  that, 
at  least  to  equalize,  the  relations  between  price  and  value.  Increase 
money  in  comparison  with  goods,  and  then  prices  rise;  decrease 
it,  ana  prices  fall, — for  supply  and  demand  are  correlatives.  Here 
is  an  exquisite  and  sensitive  safeguard  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  require  a  proportion  to  be  kept  between  the  price  of 
goods  and  the  value  of  gold, — that  is,  a  relation  between  the  wages 
they  get  and  the  amount  purchaseable  with  it.  In  the  regulation 
of  prices  according  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  the  safety  of  the 
people  lies ;  in  the  unsettling  of  this  relation  lies  the  enormous 
profits  possible  to  the  speculator. 

Nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  the  principle  here  enforced. 
Gold  as  a  commodity  possesses  a  flexibility  of  value  of  which  the 
speculator  can  take  aavantage.  If  he  can  hold  the  trade  in  gold 
apart  from  the  trade  in  goods,  the  relation  between  price  in  money 
and  price  of  value  is  Upset ;  and  the  capitalist,  or  rather  the  specu- 
lator, can  work  his  will  among  the  purchasers  of  articles  of  fixed 
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necessitj.  If  gold  is  to  be  the  standard  of  purchase,  it  is  quite 
right  that  the  specolator  should  find  that,  with  the  decrease  of  gold 
caused  by  his  forestalling  transactions,  prices  should  fall,  and  that 
he  should  turn  the  scale  of  profit  against  himself.  It  is  just  as 
right  that  the  increase  of  gold  caused  by  his  sales  of  the  goods  of 
this  ooontry  should  add  to  his  stores,  for  that  is  giving  employment 
and  wages  to  the  inhabitants  whose  goods  are  sold.  The  perfection 
and  simplicity  of  the  machinery  are  a  great  recommendation  of  the 
scheme;  all  things  that  are  cumbrous,  intricate,  and  difficult  to 
work,  are  manifestly  opposed  to  what  is  right.  The  nearer  any- 
thing approaches  to  self-regulatioD,  the  more  nearly  it  resembles  n 
natural  process.  Natural  processes  are  all  simple  and  self-regu- 
latiTe.  It  is  seldom  that  a  wrong  thing  can  long  retain  the  charac- 
teristics and  appearance  of  what  is  right.  Hence  we  argue  that 
the  simplicity  aod  self- working  nature  of  the  law  of  currency  intro- 
duced by  Sir  liobert  Peel  are  great  and  splendid  evidences  of  the 
exquisite  righteousness  of  it. 

As  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  only  the  completing  copestone  of  a 
whole  edifice  carefully  tested  by  wise  master  builders — Malthus, 
Homer,  Mill,  Tooke,  Kicardo,  Huskisson,  Peel,  Overstone,  &o., — it 
ought  not  to  be  repealed.  As  its  repeal  would  unsettle  and  unhinge 
all  commercial  transactions,  and  throw  us  baek  again  into  the  vortex 
of  experiment — the  speculator's  harvest-time, — and  would  afibrd 
DO  adequate  opportunity  of  gaining  a  better  system  of  currency, 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844  ought  not  to  be  repealed. 

As  it  would  only  remove  one  restraint,  and  would  not  throw  ofi* 
all  restraint — for  the  Act  of  1819  on  cash  payments  would  still 
survive  and  be  operative, — it  would  not  do  to  repeal  it  itself. 

Are  vre,  then,  prepared  for  an  unsettlement  of  all  our  present 
commercial  modes  of  operation  P  Are  we  ready  to  set  about  the 
reconstruction  of  our  monetary  system  and  our  currency  ?  If  we 
are,  hovr  are  we  to  get  on  during  the  interregnum  and  the  change  F 
How  are  we  to  be  assured  that  a  oetter  system  can  be  got  at  P  Have 
the  men  engaged  in  the  study  of  monetary  science  become  so  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  oue  scheme  and  method,  that  we  may  be 
morally  certain  the  right  way  has  been  attained  at  last  P  Or  is  it 
not  rather  the  fact  that  *'  confusion  worse  confounded "  is  the 
character  of  British  speculations  on  money  and  money  matters  P  If 
•0,  will  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  resolve  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844  ouffht  not  to  be  repealed,  and  that  it  is-— 

"  Better  to  b«ar  the  ills  we  bare 
Than  fl/  to  uthe»  which  we  know  oot  of "  ? 

PfllLOKATH. 
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IS  TENNYSON'S  "ENOCH  AEDEN"  A  POEM  MOEALLY 

OBJECTIONABLE  P 

AFFIRMATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

When  will  there  arise  the  poet  of  human  duty  P  When  will  the 
poetry  of  the  passions  ^ive  place  to  the  poetry  of  holy  aspiration  and 
endeavour  P  Are  all  the  songs  of  oar  sweetest  singers  to  be  "  voices 
of  the  night "  of  sin,  frailty,  selfishness,  and  sorrow ;  and  none  to  be 
those  of  me  music  of  eternal  da^  P  The  lurid  glare  of  the  lightning 
rifting  the  black  thundercloud  is  not  more  brilliant  and  far  less  use- 
ful than  the  steady  blaze  of  a  July  sun.  It  is  true  that  the  night 
brings  out  the  stars,  or  at  least  makes  them  risible  -,  but  blackness 
and  thick  darkness  are  only  occasional  elements  of  life.  Day  is  for 
waking  life  and  working  care ;  and  sleep  closes  the  eye  upon  the 
blank  and  drear  of  night's  gloomiest  hours«  Poetry  ought  not  all 
to  be  of  the  night-lamp  and  lantern  sort.  The  excessive  bright 
of  the  imagination  might  show  its  radiance  without  a  dark  back- 
ground. Hymns  for  the  night  seasons  are  all  very  well,  but  we 
need  likewise  songs  for  the  day.  It  argues  ill  for  the  poet's  concep- 
tion of  the  universe,  that  the  sweetest  songs  are  ever  on  the  saddest 
themes.  Poetry  is  in  this  matter  a  traitor  to  the  divine  Giver  of 
the  gift  of  song,  who  gave  man  poetry  as  "  a  jor  for  ever." 

Surely  the  Deific  Poet,  the  All-glorious  Malcer,  never  intended 
the  land  of  song  to  be  all — 

**  Fall  of  sorroir 
And  leaden- eytd  despair;" 

"  Where  beautjr  cannot  keep  her  lastrous  eyes, 
Or  new  lore  pine  at  them  bejond  to>morrow/ 

No ;  God  thronged  the  poet's  pulses  w^ith  the  passionate  energjf  of 
life,  the  infinite  interaction  of  reidity  and  ideality,  that  he  might 
utter  in  music— 

''  All  tbonghts,  all  pasrfom,  all  delights, 
Wbateter  stirs  this  aiorul  frame." 

But  chiefly  to  reveal  the  vaster  aims,  the  mightier  powers,  the 
higher  aspirations,  that  are  laid  up  in  man's  soul,  has  the  commis- 
sion of  the  poet  been  scaled  and  ratified  by  an  Almighty  ^a^.  He 
who  fails  to  open  up  the  splendid  pictorial  visions  of  man's  loftier 
nature  fails  in  the  very  message  which  has  been  entrusted  to  his 
care.  The  poet  ousht  ever  to  shape  his  teaching  so  as  to  afiect  men 
for  the  better,  and  to  induce  them  to  kneel  in  fervency  of  hopeful 
and  aspiring  prayer— 


»> 
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^  Upon  th«  world's  gnat  altar  stairs, 
That  slops  through  darkosis  up  to  God." 

To  teach  man  that  life  is  a  mere  melodrama,  a  complex  mystery  of 
chance,  paasion,  spasm,  gloom,  glory,  event,  and  circumstance,  with 
no  full  stroke  of  tne  he^^  Buggestive  of  the  Infinite,  overbonnding 
all  and  a  law-controlling  all,  is  to  mislead  and  misinterpret.  In 
tlie  whirl  and  round  of  being,  amid  the  shiftingness,  the  confusing 
stun,  and  the  hunyin^  yitali^  of  history,  man  has  a  place ;  but  his 
place  is  not  that  of  an  mert  occupant  of  one  fixed  spot  in  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  existence.  He  is  both  self-centred  and  self- 
mored;  his  mainspring  is  the  will,  yet  he  ought  to  hare — 

*'  A  heart,  the  fonntain  of  sweet  tears 
And  loTs  and  thought  and  joj." 

Of  this  compound  life  of  activity  of  mind,  of  intensity  of  passion, 
of  Tital  personality,  of  pertinent  contemplation,  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment, of  brotherhood  of  aim,  of  effective  energy,  of  capability  for 
raffering,  poetry  ought  to  be  the  expositor  and  interpreter.  Poetry 
OQghtto  be  a  ministry  of  upward  urging,  aa  agency^  for  pressing  on 
theprogress  of  mankind  from  one  stage  of  civilization  to  another. 

Those  who  believe  with  us  that  the  noblest  poetry  is  that  which 
leads  directly  to  the  ennoblement  of  man,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  God's  glory,  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  determining  anv 
jneition  regarding  the  true  quality  of  poetry  that  may  arise.  If 
it  teaches  &e  irreversible  sanctity  of  home,  the  need  of  stainless 
laintlinesB  in  woman,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  passionate  excess, 
the  detriment  to  life  and  happiness  of  lawless  yearnings,  and  if  it 
points  to  futurity  and  immortality  as  part  and  parcel  of  human 
life,  then  it  does  its  work  well,  and  is  worthy  of  the  holiest  meed  of 
praise.  But  if  it  only  blab  of  mighty  phenomena  in  nature,  babble 
about  frenzied  thoughts,  extravagant  hopes,  mystic  communings  of 
distant  spirits,  and  the  volcanic  neavings  of  irregular  feelings,  it  is 
a  foe  to  man's  true  well-being,  and  is  not  the  light  from  heaven  it 
should  be. 

Few  singers  of  modem  melodies  have  given  holier  voices  to  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  than  Tennyson  has  done,  and  few  men  deserve 
better  of  their  fellows  in  life's  journey.  He  has  been  a  singer  of 
whom  England  was  worthily  proud.  He  has  advocated  the  supre- 
macy of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  keeping  alight  the  inextinguish- 
able glow  of  hope  in  the  soul,  the  need  of  doing  away  with  shams, 
and  of  acting  upon  the  eternal  verities  of  God,  nature,  and  con- 
Bcience.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  he  has  not  been 
seduced  by  the  gigantic  vice  of  our  modem  literature — sensational- 
urn.  Sensationalism,  we  mean,  in  the  abnormal  sense  of  the  vivisec- 
tbn  of  putrefied  humanity,  of  the  psychology  of  erring  hearts  and 
Tieioos  minds.  We  fear  that  the  recent  poem,  with  whose  melo- 
dious and  oriffinal  blank  verse  he  has  delighted  the  ear  and  stirred 
the  heart  of  !&iglaiid,  is  tainted  with  this  blight.  It  is  so  different 
from  the  pure,  bright-glowing,  whole-hearted  Englishness  of  his 
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prior  poems.  It  is  a  tale  of  diseased  bmnan  nature.  It  is  a  poem 
poised  on  the  very  slenderest  tip,  between  vice  and  virtue.  It  is  a 
tale  taken  from  a  region  of  improbability,  and  vet  it  is  sung  to  sueli 
sweet  music  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  deleteriousness  in  the 
veiypleasure  of  partaking  of  it. 

"Enoch  Arden"  is  morallv  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its ^/o/. 
Its  very  plan  involves  moral  casuistry.  The  two  lovers—"  uncon- 
scious lovers,"  too,  for  a  while — and  the  equally  unconscious  lady 
of  their  love,  are  not  very  probable  characters  in  themselves.  It 
is  the  very  nature  of  love  to  be  watchful,  jealous,  if  you  take  away 
its  enl  connotations.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  woman  to  be  ob- 
servant of  all  delicate  attentions,  and  to  feel  instinctively  the  pulse- 
beat  of  love  for  herself.  It  is  a  moral  objection  to  the  poem  that  it 
represents  these  imnatural  combinations  as  natural,  and  therefore 
as  not  reprehensible.  The  plan,  however,  must  have  been  formed 
with  a  definite  intent,  and  we  proceed  to  remark  that  "Enoch 
Arden  "  is  morally  objectionable  on  account  of  its  suggestions, — its 
suggestions  as  to  the  need  for  readier  access  to  divorce ;  and  easier 
conditions  are  not  those  which  are  worst — though  these  are  bad 
enough.  It  suggests  that  the  common  marriages  of  men  and 
women  are  not  the  marriages  of  true  minds,  but  are  indeed  mar- 
riages of  convenience  and  suitability,  and  hence  that  when  use  and 
commodity  fail,  marriage  should  be  null.  The  long  absence  of 
Enoch  Arden,  though  perfectly  blameless  on  his  ^art,  is  shown  in 
the  poem  as  if  it  justified  the  unwifing  of  herself  in  Annie.  Are 
men,  then,  to  be  cast  adrift  from  all  the  moorings  of  the  heart's  ties 
by  the  spites  of  fortune  P  and  do  these,  undergone  in  the  very  energy 
of  love,  form  grounds  for  justifying  a  future  lovelessness  and  a  soul's 
divorce  ?  That  Annie  is  so  represented  sa  to  seem  sinless,  though 
unfortunate,  seems  to  show  that  Alfred  Tennyson  had  intended  to 
give  us  a  new^  "  Treatise  on  Divorce,"  its  conditions,  requirements, 
and  obstacles.  We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  familiarize  the  public 
mind  with  the  idea  that  divorce  oujght  to  be  obtainable  whenever 
inconveniences  arise  in  married  life.  Marriages  are  made  for 
better  or  worse,  till  death  does  part  the  wedded ;  and  whom  God 
has  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  Divorce  made  easy  should  not 
be  tAught. 

"Enoch  Arden"  is,  again,  morally  objectionable  from  the  manner 
in  which  Philip  and  Annie  conduct  themselves.  Philip's  love  does 
not  die  on  Annie's  marriage  with  Enoch.  He  loves  on.  He  evi. 
dently  rejoices  in  Enoch's  death-seeming  absence.  He  longs  for 
the  wife  of  another.  She,  too,  knows  that  all  her  husband's  life- 
time he  has  been  wishing  her  as  his,  and  consents  to  gratify  his 
heart's  craving,  thus  justifying  his  breach  of  the  divine  law. 

"  Enoch  Arden "  is  morally  objectionable  because  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  remorse  and  grief  of  the  sinning  though  unwitting  pair. 
They  are  told  that  while  they  were  livmg  in  connubial  union 
Enoch  was  alive,  and  hence  their  children  were  tiie  issue  of  an 
illegal  union ;  but  we  hear  of  no  sorrow  or  suffering  endured  for 
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tliu.  Eren  innooent  trans^resBions  of  God's  lavrs  are  punished  ia 
God's  proTidence ;  bat  we  have  no  sign  of  divine  or  human  retri- 
bution. 

There  is  another  moral  objection.  Enoch,  the  strong,  heroic  soul, 
ia  represented  as  a  living  liar,  as  a  false  husband,  and  a  truant 
father.  Yet  over  all  this  heart-disease  Tennyson  strives  to  throw 
the  rainbow  of  Christian  promise  and  hope.  We  think  the  poem 
an  artistic  failure ; — that  may  be  a  mistake,  but  we  are  sure  that  it 
is  morally  objectionable.  Ceiticasteb. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

Alfbed  Tiaf  ntson's  "  Enoch  Arden  "  is  a  work  of  consummate 
art  as  well  as  vigorous  genius.  Its  writer  is  a  man  who  sees  into 
the  inner  life  of  things.  In  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of  existence 
he  sees  the  beautiful  moral  harmony  of  emotion,  and  he  reveals  in 
the  humblest  mortal  lot — 

**  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  teArs." 

The  story  of  the  castaway  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  idyls  of 
common  life  in  any  tongue.  All  the  personages  of  this  tragedy  in 
dailjr  life  are  noble,  generous,  straightforward,  and  good.  ^The 
Annie  Lee  of  Tennyson  is  a  much  finer  woman,  ripe  and  real,  than 
Poe's  Annabel  Lee ;  and  the  story  of  her  life  is  more  prosaic,  but 
far  more  instructive,  than  that  of  the  American  creator  of  immortal 
thoQgh  imaginary  forms.  How  sweet  is  the  swell  of  the  sea  on  the 
yellow  sands  of  the  village  beach  1 — how  tender  the  tale  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  author  tells  of  three  village  children  ! — 

**  Three  children  of  three  honsea, — Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port ; 
And  Philip  Baj,  the  miller'a  onlj  aon ; 
And  Enoch  Aiden,  a  rough  sailor  lad, 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck." 

The  innocence  of  the  three  playmates — especially  of  the  girl,  who, 
if  they  quarrelled  about  her,  would— 

**  Pray  them  not  to  qnarrel  for  her  sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both  " — 

is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  proves  how  truly — 

**  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.** 

The  simple  troth  of  Enoch,  the  fine  purpose  of  his  lad-life, — 

**  To  parchase  hia  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 
For  Annie," 

whieh  he  had  accomplished  before  he  had  "  touched  his  one-and- 
twentieth  May/'  is  artfully  contrasted  with  the  shy  reticence  of 
Philip,  and  the  silent  sorrow  which  wedged  itself  into  his  life.  All 
i*  pnre,  holy,  human.    Byron  has  said, — 

**  Romancss  pamt  at  foil  length  people's  wooings. 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages  " 
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This  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Tennyson.  He  is  not  one  of  those'  who 
represent  all  the  interest  of  life  as  concentrated  in  and  dependent 
npon  the  transports  of  requited  passion,  and  all  the  woe  of  ex- 
istence heaped  together  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  deser- 
tion of  one  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  heart  have  been  fixed.  He 
does  not  countenance  the  fussy,  false,  flimsy  illusion  that  marriage 
with  one  for  whom  an  affection  has  been  conceived  is  essential  to 
render  life  endurable,  nor  does  he  incline  to  the  equally  rile  and 
vulgar  notion  that  love  is  nonsense  and  marriage  its  best  ex- 
tinguisher. He  does  indeed  represent  in  Enoch  Arden  and  Annie 
Lee  a  married  life,  *'  the  bright  consummate  flower  "  of  early  and 
equable  feeling ;  but  he  does  not  cover  it  with  a  glow  of  magic,  and 
set  it  free  and  apart  from  care.  Still  less  is  he  given  to  spice  his 
narrative  with  the  piquancy  of  prurient  intrigue.  He  shows  life  as 
a  care,  a  responsibility,  and  a  aifficulty ;  and  in  all  this  there  is  an 
entire  freedom  from  anything  that  can  be  called  morally  objec- 
tionable. 

PhilipEay  is  shown  to  be  self-restraining,  unselfish,  and  pure  in 
heart.  jBnoch  is  trusting,  and  Annie  is  trustworthy.  Misfortunes 
fall  upon  the  wedded  pair,  it  is  true.  Competition,  which  is  so 
often  spoken  of  as  the  soul  of  business,  and  so  seldom  thought  of 
as  the  death  of  men,  brings  a  new  haven  to  the  north  of  the  ''  lon^c 
lines  of  cliff"  which  margin  the  village  where  they  dwell  and 
labour — about  ten  miles  ofi".  The  husband,  bnsiness-bound,  goes 
there,  and  has  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  mast.  He  lay  long ; 
his  wife  bore  him  a  sickly  son,  made  sickly  by  her  wifely  care  and 
trial ;  a  rival  gained  his  trade  ; — 

"  And  on  him  fell, 
Althoagh  a  staid  and  grave  God-fearing  man, 
Yet  Ijing  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom." 

He  prayed  for  better  fortune  in  the  fatnre,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
in  answer  to  his  prayers,  his  former  master  asked  him  to  become 
boatswain  in  his  vessel,  bound  for  China.  Enoch  sells  his  own  boat, 
sets  up  Annie  in  a  little  store,  and  they  part  full  of  hope  and  love, 
though  not  quite  free  from  fear.  What  is  there  in  this  other  than 
occurs  every  day  almost  everywhere  in  the  world  upon  the  sea- 
board? If  there  is  anything  in  that  morally  objectionable,  the 
objection  must  be  taken  against  human  life  and  the  providence 
that  overrules  it. 
The  ship— 

"  Good  Fortune  sped  along. 
She  slipped  across  the  summer  of  the  world  ;** 

but,  alas !  returning  she  was  wrecked,  and  Enoch  and  two  com- 

S anions  alone  were  saved  as  to  life  upon  a  desolate  island.  Two 

ied,  and  Enoch  was  left  alone.    Time  passed,  Annie  had  been 
again  a  mother,  had  failed  in  her  business, — 

'*  And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy." 
Philip  helps  her,  educates  her  children ;  but  generously, — 
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'*  Feaiin^  the  laxj  gossip  of  the  port, 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wiah, 
And  seldom  crossed  her  threshold." 

Ten  years  elapsed,  and  all  this  time,  Annie  expectant  and  Philip 
patient,  no  news  came  of  Enoch.  Then,  supposing  the  ship  lost, 
Philip  proposed  to  wed  Annie,  and  give  her,  withner  chiloren,  a 
home.  Sne  asked  him  to  wait  a  year.  He  consents.  She  then 
puts  him  oflf  for  half  a  year,  and  onfy  after  a  great  conflict  of  agony 
and  a  virid  dream  allowed  her  scruples  to  be  overcome.  They 
were  wed.  Everything  here  is  marked  by  the  most  pathetic 
deHcacy.  There  is  no  hasty,  impure  passion ;  no  unnatural  heroism 
of  virtue;  onlv  the  every-day  honest  life  of  humanity.  It  is  true 
that  the  far-ofl*  seaman  winced  at  fate  and  life,  a  life  of  rare  distress. 
But  they  knew  not  of  it.  The  ship  had  gone,  no  sign  from  any 
fource  had  reached  them,  and  only  some  superhuman  hopefulness 
could  have  imagined  that  Enoch  Arden  was  alive.  Every-day  life 
is  only  an  afi'air  of  every-day  calculation.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
moral  objection  taken  to  Annie  Lee.  Jfor  can  she  be  rightly  re- 
garded as  a  bigamist.  Bigamy  consists  in  a  re-marriage,  knowing 
of  the  life,  or  having  no  just  reason  for  believing  in  the  death,  of  a 
former  spouee.  Ho  reasonable  hope  could  be  entertained,  hence  she 
was  fully  justified  in  believing  herself  to  be  a  widow.  She  had, 
indeed,  borne  more  than  a  widow's  sorrows  from  that  **  hope  that 
keeps  alive  despair."  All  was  open  and  above-board ;  there  was  no 
hiding  of  aught  that  was  done.  Public  opinion  not  only  fairly  justi- 
fied her,  but  chid  her  for  her  selfish  grief.  Hence  there  is  nothing 
morally  objectionable  in  the  plot  thus  far. 

WeU,  Enoch  is  at  length  rescued  from  his  living  grave  and  death- 
seeming  exile.  He  returns  bowed,  broken,  brown,  long-haired, 
loQg-b^ded,  with  long  bounden  tongue.  He  had  no  hope  of  find- 
ing things  other  than  they  were :  from  a  talkative  old  female,  an 
innkeeper,  he  heard  what  came  to  him  bo  like  the  reality  he  had 
ieared,  that  he  was  not  much  moved  i-*the  tale  of— 

**  His  baby's  death;  her  [Aoaie's]  growing  poverty} 
How  Philip  pat  her  little  oaes  to  school, 
And  kept  them  io  it;  ^  loog  wooing  her; 
Her  dow  eonsent  and  marriage;  md  the  birth 
Of  PhUip's  ehild." 

A  noYiDg  tale  indeed,  and  sueh  as  eanses  him  to  resolve  "  not 
to  tell  her,  nerer  to  let  her  know."  What  good  could  arise  from 
aetiag  otherwise  F  Philip  was  wealthy,  and  was  acting  a  father's 
part  to  his  children.  Annie  was  a  mother  in  her  second  wifehood  ; 
what  eonld  restore  the  old  happiness  of  life  to  him — to  them  P  He 
was  poor,  outworn,  wretchedly  stricken  by  fortune's  spite ;  but  his 
heart  could  not  rise  up  and  accuse  her  of  wrong,  or  do  other 
than  bless  his  children's  second  father.  In  loneliness  and  sorrow  the 
heart-touched  man  passed  a  little  time  in  jobbing ;  sickness  assailed 
him,  and  on  the  advent  of  death  he  told  the  castaway's  story  to 
oW  Miriam  Lane,  with  leave  to  tell  it  after  ho  had  become  dust. 
1865.  T) 
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**  So  paued  the  atroD^,  heroic  eoul  away; 
And  whea  they  buried  him,  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  eeeo  a  costlier  funeral." 

A  great  sorrow  was  lowered  id  to  his  grave.  There  is  a  true  and 
fond  love  exhibited  in  Enoch's  conduct.  There  is  a  maiestv  of  re- 
siffnation  in  his  soul  with  which  no  one  can  find  fault.  Moral  objec- 
tion !  why,  the  piece  is  "  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  flawless  as 
the  rarest  diamond,  brilliant  and  chaste  as  the  starbght,  gloriously 
imstained  with  anything  of  immorality  as  the  lily's  bosom,  or  the 
daisy's  dew,  or  the  rainbow's  semicircle,  or  the  blush  ot  healtn  on 
a  baby's  cheek.  Moral  objection  !  it  is  aa  holy  as  an  angel's  dream, 
all  but  as  palpitatingly  human  as  one  of  His  parables  who  spake  h^ 
never  man  spake.  Holy  Writ  alone  contains  in  its  pages,  which  are 
the  poetry  of  heaven,  any  Hterature  which  is  asfree  from  admixture  of 
profime  passion  or  evil  suggestion.  "  Enoch  Arden  is  a  worthy  fruit 
of  the  same  pure  mind  who  gave  us  "  In  Memoriam  'to  lighten  up 
death,  and  wlio  has  illustrated  life  with  "  The  May  Queen,"  ;;  The 
Gardener's  Daughter,"  "  Marianna."  "  Claribel,"  "  Guenevere,  wid 
many  other  visions  bright  of  womanhood.  '*  Enoch  Arden  is  not— 
we  say  it  emphatically— morally  objectionable.      Edwabd  Lxw. 


IS  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE 
MOEE  DUE  TO  EELIGION  THAN  SCIENCE  ? 

EELIOION.-^I. 

The  Bible  is  a  wonderM  book.  No  single  volume  in  any  litera- 
ture contains  in  it  matter  of  such  moment  as  any  treatise  included 
in  that  sacred  tome.  The  literature  of  a  whole  nation,  a  nation 
distinguished  for  its  longevity  as  a  people,  is  almost  comprised 
within  its  compass.  But  this  literature  is  unique.  It  is  suffused 
with  the  idea  of  God.  It  gives  a  record  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself,  of  His  disclosures  of  His  power  in  history,  and  of  His 
grace  and. mercy  to  man.  The  Bible  is  iJie  hook  of  humanity's 
religion. 


revelation  of  the  Divine  Being.    Intellectual  development 
rflsult  of  intellectual  exercise,    Man's  intellect  receives  far  more 
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ci^cisc  in  reflecting  upon,  determining  what  is,  and  setting  about 
to  do,  hit  duty,  than  it  ever  gains  in  studying  the  things  around  it, 
and  thinking  about  the  operations  of  the  universe.  Just  because 
man  thinln  far  more  about  himself  than  about  nature,  it  is  certain 
that  religion  develops  his  intellect  much  more  than  science. 

Seligion  instituted  the  pulpit.  Beligion  gave  birth  to  the  Church . 
EeHgion  sent  teachers  into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Ee- 
hgion  demolished  the  false  divinities  of  heathen  nations.  Keligion 
aroused  men's  minds  to  reftedtion  upon  God  Hnd  His  worl;?. 
Udigion  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  tMiltun'  of  science  than  any 
other  mode  of  bringing  men'.^  minds  into  aotivitv.  Religion,  in 
Uct,  hes  at  the  root  of  all  intell^^ctual  lif<ft.  It  i«  a  8on8e  of  religion 
that  makes  science  valuable.  To  know  nature  is  only  it  means  of 
aeqairing  some  intimations  of  the  Creator  of  nature.  Beligiou 
makes  it  important  for  man  to  know  the  truth,  and  he  appeids  to 
seience  to  tell  him  what  the  truth  is.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
religion  die  earliest  excitement  to  man  to  study  the  works  of  the 
Maker  and  Monarch  of  all.  It  cannot  but  be  that  religion  has  had 
much  more  effect  in  leading  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  mankind  in  Europe  than  science  has  had.  Eeligion 
refers  to  duty,  science  to  convenience ;  and  duty  is  afar  higher  and 
nobler  pursuit  than  mere  convenience. 

Science  is  onlv  a  knowledge  of  facts.  It  only  looks  at  facts,  not 
beiffmd  tliem.  !fieligion  induces  man  to  look  upon  facts  as  valuable 
cmly  for  their  teadiings  regarding  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
nsible  hemisphere  within  which  science  is  confined.  Science 
declares  the  glory  of  man ;  reli^on  declares  the  glory  of  Qod :  and 
when  religion  directs  the  vision  of  science,  it  shows  that  the 
beavena  declare  the  glory  of  Gbd,  and  the  earth  showeth  forth  His 
handy  work.  In  gazing  into  the  cathedral  of  nature,  science  only 
ashi.  What  can  I  see  ?  When  religion  looks  into  it,  it  asks.  What 
does  God  reveal  P  and  it  translates  the  dialects  and  formulae  of 
science  into  the  meaning  of  God  in  creation.  The  investigations  of 
{tcience  are  bounded  by  time  and  space;  those  of  religion  pass 
beyond  all  bounds  but  those  which  Deity  Himself  has  fixed  as 
impassable  by  man  in  this  his  present  state.  Science  is  only 
*'  falsely  so  called  "  when  it  attempts  to  become  a  revealer  of  any- 
tldng  else  than  facts  and  their  laws.  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen." 

Tne  special  organ  of  religion  is  faith.  That  is  the  centre  light  of 
all  man's  seeing.  **  The  whole  historj^  of  modem  times,  savs 
Fidite,  **  IB  the  manifestation  of  Christianity."*  Christianity  de- 
ftroyed  the  old  forms  of  civilization,  dissevered  the  world  of 
mjuiologT,  and  gave  to  the  State  a  permanence  it  never  had  before. 
Christiani^  created  the  Church.  The  State  and  the  Church  are 
the  sctiTe  coefficients  of  European  life  in  its  earlier  ages.  Chris- 
tiflDity  sanctioned  individuality,   and  this  completed  the  entire 

*  Lect.  ziit. 
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trinity  in  nnity  of  modern  ciTilication*  What  oonld  science  have 
done  in  any  af^e  with  State  and  Ghnroli,  without  citiaenthip  and 
peraonal  freedom  P  Life  was  nerer  free  to  devote  itself  to  science 
m  the  older  forms  of  human  existence.  It  was  only  when  the 
Church  provided  learned  leisure  for  the  great  minds  of  an  epoch 
that  science  took  shape,  and  became  useful.  In  the  past  of  history, 
anterior  to  Christianity,  science  was  imbecile.  Since  Christianity 
has  made  its  adrent  in  the  world  science  has  been  made  useful  and 
advantageous. 

Beligion,  by  giving  mankind  a  higher  interest  in  examining  into 
and  comprehending  me  wonders  of  creation  as  a  revelation  of  Good's 
wisdom  and  power,  contributed  largely  to  the  early  culture  of 
Europe.  In  teaching  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  ^lory  of  Grod, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handy  work,"  religion  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  investigations  of  astronomy.  In  giving  out  as  a 
maxim  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  oi  God,  it  heightened  the 
aim  and  widened  the  scope  of  physiology  and  psychology.  In 
calling  upon  man  to  *'  behold  the  niy  of  the  field, '  it  gave  the 
proper  tarn  to  all  questions  of  vegetable  morphology,  in  many 
other  ways  religion  administered  an  impetus  to  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  Europe,  without  which  science  would  have  perished.  Hie 
days  of  European  history  antecedent  to  the  diffusive  Christianity  of 
modern  times  are  those  of  supposititious,  not  of  real  science.  From 
religion  the  true  aim  and  purpose  of  science  were  derived ;  it  taught 
man  the  moral  glory  of  truth,  and  led  him  to  train  his  mind  for  the 
acquirement  of  it  as  a  solemn  duty. 

Beligion,  wherever  it  was  heartily  received,  made  men  think. 
Among  the  Bomans  it  showed  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a  devotion 
for  truth  capable  of  daring  and  enduring  death.  Among  Uie  Greeks 
it  swamped  all  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and 
inaugurated  a  divine  philosophy  among  them.  Beligion  collected 
the  library  of  Alexandria.  It  supplied  sacred  books,  which  it  was 
a  duty  to  peruse,  and  consequently  made  it  a  duty  to  acquire  the 
power  of  reading.  Beliffion  gathered  the  learned  men  of  tne  world 
into  Constantinople,  and  margined  the  Mediterranean  witii  schools 
of  philosophy,  synagog^aes  of  Scripture  readers,  churches  filled  by 
men  mighty  not  only  in  these  Scriptures,  bat  great  in  word  and 
deed.  Hound  these  churches  schools  arose,  and  dusters  of  schools 
became  colleges.  All  the  great  thou||[hts  of  authentic  history  in 
past  Christian  ages  were  results  of  religious  inspirations.  Learning 
was  preserved  by  the  church — science  was  cnltivated  bythe  church. 
Only  for  a  brier  interval  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  infiddity  and 
science  had  formed  a  compact  against  her,  did  the  church  oppose 
her  progress. 

It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  Beligion,  by  settling  nations,  by 
lessening  wars,  by  indoctrinating  her  adherents  with  thoughts 
of  peace,  and  exciting  in  them  a  fondness  for  settled  life,  made 
science  possible.  The  slow  progress  of  science  in  the  early  ages  of 
social  lire  was  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  good  method.    Its 
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urns  and  those  of  religion  were  mt  first  identieal— and  they  still 
reallj  are  the  same, — ^to  knew  the  works  of  God  as  indicatioxis  of 
His  will.  If  jon  collect  all  the  names  of  the  eminent  thinkers,  yon 
wiU  find  them  the  names,  for  the  most  part,  of  men  who  had  a  lore 
of  religion  in  their  hearts,  and  who  were  moved  to  scientific 
reseaieh  hj  their  religious  aspirations. 

Even  when  men  opposed  to  religion  made  'advances  in  scientific 
puisnita,  they  were  as  much  moved  to  their  course  by  hatred  to 
religioD  as  by  love  of  science.  The  some  is  the  case  in  this  present 
day.  Many  men  love  Science  because  they  believe  that  sue  and 
religion  cannot  subsist  together.  Intelleotaal  development  cannot 
reaUv  assume  its  highest  forms  nnless  there  be  imparted  to  the 
mind  a  right  moral  bias  and  tendency.  Beligicm  imparts  teach- 
ability of  spirit,  it  makes  men  eager  to  know  the  truth.  Now 
eagerness  to  know  the  truth  is  the  earliest  element  in  true  scientific 
cnufcore.  Without  that  no  real  progress  in  Uie  development  of  the 
inteUeet  can  take  place.  Development  is  growth  from  a  centre 
outwards ;  it  implies,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  an  inward 
principle,  which  in  its  energy  causes  the  living  signs  of  growth  to 
show  themselves.  Beligion  gives  this  central  life.  Eeligion  sup- 
plies this  first  necessity  of  progressive  growth.  Science  is  itself 
only  the  daughter  oF  intellect,  fertilized  by  reli^on.  The  whole 
history  of  man  shows  that  before  progress  can  arise  among  men  a 
new  and  loftier  spirit  must  be  got  into  them.  Civilization  begins 
only  when  the  heart  and  soul  are  stimulated  by  a  new  thought. 
Intellectual  development  must,  therefore,  be  more  the  result  of  the 
first  grand  impulse  than  of  any  minor  tributary  force. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  church  have  themselves  necessitated 
more  inteliectnal  activity  than  all  other  means  of  exciting  men 
whatever.  Written  in  the  languages  of  Eastern  nations  or  of 
Western  powers—nations  which  fell,  that  Christianity  might  be 
estabUahea  among  their  ruins,— it  was  necessary  that  a  large  amount 
of  mental  industrv  should  be  employed  in  keeping  alive  the  memory 
andknowledgeoi  these  old  kmguages.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
Greek,  and  lAtin,  were  made  heritages  in  the  Church  for  the  culture 
of  her  teachers  and  preachers.  Tney  were  required  not  only  for 
the  perusal,  but  for  the  exposition,  of  the  words  of  life  with  which 
religion  profiered  to  sufiuse  the  world.  Translations,  interpreta- 
tions, arguments  about  doctrines,  systems  and  compends  of  divinity, 
even  differences  of  sects,  depended  on  this  constant  intellectual 
activity  among  students  of  the  holy  writings  in  which  the  secrets 
of  religion  were  contained,  and  from  which  they  were  drawn. 

Few  of  our  readers  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  vigorous 
expositions  of  the  nature,  powers,  and  varieties  of  eloquence  which 
Mr.  Neil  has  of  late  contributed  to  these  pages.  In  them,  it  will 
be  reooUeeted,  he  makes  a  claim  on  behalf  of  Chnst  as  the  Insiitutor 
of  public  education.  The  argument  is  at  once  clearly  and  forcibly 
pQl  by  him  in  soch  tenns  as  to  admit  of  no  debate  or  dispute. 
Christy  as  he  shows,  consecrated  and  established  the  pulpit ;  and— 
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"  The  pnlpit  (in  the  sober  nee 
Of  its  legitimAte  peenliar  powers) 
Mast  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  btand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

Here,  then,  is  a  provision  made  by  religion  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment, which  science  has  borrowed  and  adopted  in  the  form  of 
lecturing,  but  has  not  invented.  No  form  of  moving  men  is  so 
powerfm  as  that  of  the  resistless  might  of  the  orator  who  rises  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  theme.  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  this  great 
agent  in  general  instruction  when  they  speak  of  the  progress  of  men 
in  science  and  in  art. 

The  world's  debt  to  religion,  as  an  agent  in  intellectual  develop- 
ment, can  never  be  held  second  to  science.  Beligion  gives  man  t&e 
right  view  of  his  own  place  and  work  in  creation  as  an  intelliffent 
worshipper  of  God ;  reUgion  raises  the  thoughts  of  man  to  look  to 
nature  as  the  temple  of  tlie  divine  Majesty;  religion  inoculates 
mankind  with  a  zeal  for  truth  and  for  God's  honour ;  Keligjon,  while 
books  were  in  a  comer,  and  to  be  found  only  in  manuscripts,  sent 
through  all  the  world  her  heralds — oral  teachers,  living  librariefli, 
full  of  the  divine  ener^  of  a  faith  inspiring  and  aspinng.  This 
mode  of  disseminating  the  truth,  and  of  movmg  the  thougnts,  feel- 
ings, and  souls  of  mankind,  the  world  owes  to  religion.  Scholarship 
has  been  almost  always  promoted  by  the  Church ;  teaching  has  been 
always  her  great  work.  Science  has  been  but  a  dwarf  in  the 
amount  of  intellectual  development  compared  to  the  Church.  How 
doiibt  can  be  entertained  upon  this  question  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. Inolbfislb. 


SCIENCE.— I. 

It  was  well  said  by  Cicero,  "Natura  ingenuit  sine  doctrina 
notitias  parvas  rerum  maximarum."*  Cicero  was  never  a  good 
philosopher,  but  he  has  spoken  some  great  truths ;  and  although 
times  are  changed  since  his  age,  yet  his  great  truths  are  unchanged ; 
and  the  years  which  usually  rust  men's  works  have  to  his  added  the 
brilliancy  of  an  author  of  world-old  renown,  who  placed  science 
first  and  foremost  as  the  only  means  whereby  we  could  learn  the 
mysteries  of  beiu^,  and  exerted  all  his  power  for  its  encouragement. 

Assuredly  the  mtellect  grows  slowly,  and  takes  time  to  develop 
itself,  as  we  can  perceive  from  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good. 
And  what  was  it  that  caused  their  minds  to  grow  so  fiilly  P  What 
was  it  that  instilled  common  sense  into  those  certain  traits  of 
character  which  otherwise  would  have  been  as  nothing,  but  which 
afterwards  rendered  such  service  to  their  country?  Was  it 
religion P    Truly  religion  could  have  told  them  their  duty;  it 

*  Nature  without  learning  produces  little  knowledge  of  the  most  importast 
mattera. 
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eonld  have  quickened  their  conscience ;  and  had  their  minds  been 
too  sensitiye,  as  in  some  cases,  it  could  hare  plunged  them  into 
error  and  superstition.  Seligion,  good  as  its  precepts  are  in 
Europe,  ooula  not  have  given  them  knowledge  sucn  as  they 
reomred — that  knowledge  which  is  the  pith  of  each  bright  career, 
taa  which  has  made  Europe  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  known 
world. 

BeHgion  can  only  act  as  a  framework  to  the  mind — as  a  boundary 
to  the  animal  nature,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  so  beneficial 
Bs  fanatics  generally  suppose.  Men  are  led  away  by  the  word 
fieligion ;  they  are  too  much  awed  by  that  which,  after  all,  is  not  so 
great  a  thing;  it  is  a  point  on  which  every  man  differs,  and  to 
which  there  is  no  climax :  accordingly,  the  pietist,  if  he  be  on  the 
opposite  side,  on  the  pursuance  of  the  effects  of  religion,  which  he 
would  deem  to  be  most  kindly,  would  make  inferences  exceedingly 
absurd  through  his  jaundiced  mind. 

Viewing  religion  even  in  its  widest  sphere,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  in  its  proper  province  as  exertmg  an  influence  as  concerning 
the  intellectual  rather  than  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  it  is  out  of 
place  when  it  concerns  itself  with  the  intellectual ;  its  proper  field 
of  activity  would  be  to  refine  the  morals,  and  have  a  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  feelings,  but  not  of  the  mind.  Certainly,  there 
was  a  time  when  we  might  say  religion  exerted  its  influence  over 
mind  and  body — over  everything  that. concerned  man;  and  let  us 
mark  its  effects.  The  evil  power  which  religion  possessed  has  even 
given  a  name  to  the  time  when  its  influence  was  so  fatal.  In  the 
Dark  Ages  religion  had  reached  the  acme  of  its  power,  and  controlled 
all  government,  morals,  laws,  science,  and  art ;  and  for  years  men's 
mmds  were  blinded,  a  veil  was  cast  over  their  intellect,  which  was 
not  withdrawn  until  oppressed  science  struggled  onward  and 
removed  it. 

No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  Dark  Ages  the  church  overclouded 
all ;  nay,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  religious 
party  in  those  days  to  dull  every  light  that  sprang  up,  except,  per- 
nape,  a  rery  "  dim  religious  light."  The  foundations  of  the  Chnrch 
were  so  tottering,  that  her  safety  depended  on  keeping  the  minds 
of  her  proselytes  as  unenlightened  as  possible,  and  the  truth  of  this 
vnxj  be  proved  by  remarking  how  soon  the  influence  of  religion  on 
the  intellect  dwindled  into  nought  when  science  arose.  Can  any  one 
dispute  this  P  Consequently,  too,  religion  endeavoured  to  utterly 
luppresa  science,  and  by  thus  doing  it  rendered  the  advent  of  that 
great  light,  which  has  some  time  since  dawned  upon  us,  slow  in 
coming.  And  can  we  infer  from  this  that  religion  has  been  of 
advantage  to  Europe  in  developing  the  intellect  P  Nay,  it  seems  to 
prove  tluU;  it  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  keep  in  check  anything 
diat  might  have  enlivened  the  state  of  the  times.  Eeligion,  then, 
has  been  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
£niope. 

Let  us  view  religion  in  another  light,  when  it  in  abttskd. 


'U)  IS  THB  IKTELLBCTUAL  PBTXL0PUB5T  OF  BUBOFB 

Scarcely  an  age  has  passed  since  religion  first  awoke  in  the  hearts 
of  men  an  awe  of  God,  for  nothing  was  more  pure  or  holy  than 
religion  when  in  its  infancy ;  hut  it  has  been  abused ;  and  the 
present  day  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  abuse  of  religion  in 
its  worst  phase.  When  it  forces  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  into 
a  certain  channel,  religion  no  longer  is  free ;  the  range  of  the  intel- 
lect is  narrowed,  and  not  developed,  for  restraint  clothes  the  better 
feelings ;  and  whenever  religion  divides  itself  into  sects  differing 
widely  from  each  other,  it  must  be  called  abused;  why  imd 
wherefore  we  will  show.  By  such  divisions  much  hatred  and  ill- 
feeling  is  aroused,  and  each  man  is  to  a  degree  his  brother's  enemy, 
and  nothing  tends  to  lower  and  degrade  so  much  as  ill-feeling, 
smotliered  Uiough  it  be. 

We  see,  then,  that  religion  can  be  exceedingly  hurtful,  and  has 
done  more  harm  than  we  can  well  perceive,  still  less  record ;  and 
now  let  us  consider  science,  and  examine  its  workings.  What  injury 
has  science  done  to  the  intelleclual  an^  moral  in  manP  Some,  per- 
haps, may  ur^e  the  old  and  somewhat  hackneyed  objection  thmt 
science  breeds  infidt'lity,  and  urges  precepts  contradictory  to  the 
sacred  writings.  This  point  has  been  argued  by  abler  pens  than 
ours,  but  nevertheless  we  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  subiect. 
Possibly  some  of  our  readers  will  be  Hebrew  scholars  as  well  as 
scientific  men ;  if  so,  would  they  but  compare  our  version  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  consider  carefully  what  science  urges,  they  would  see 
that  many  a  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  the  opinion  that  science 
promotes  infidelity  would  at  once  disappear  from  the  unbiassed 
mind.  In  many  cases  it  is  through  ignorance  that  such  objections 
are  urged. 

Europe  is  the  centre  of  science,  the  focus  from  which  all  its  good 
effects  diverge  ;  and  it  will  scai'cely  be  denied  that  Europe  stands 
conspicuously  forth  as  foremost  among  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  now  we  consider  which  of  the  two  has  wrought  this,  religion  or 
science. 

The  superiority  Europe  has  gained  is  through  her  civilizcUion  f 
in  other  words,  tnrough  her  intercourse  with  other  nations.  And 
has  religion  aided  in  this  P  has  it  ever  furthered  the  aims  of  com- 
merce P  !Now  religion  often  places  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  acta 
rather  as  a  drawback  than  otherwise.  How  often  has  difi^erence 
between  the  followers  of  Protestantism  and  Popery  caused  not  only 
individuals,  but  also  nations,  to  discoutiuue  their  amity,  and  be  the 
bitterest  foes !  Have  not  England  and  Prance  quarrelled  sufficiently 
about  this  one  point  to  fully  prove  it?  Surely  the  reader  will 
require  no  more  examples  to  demonstrate  tlie  argument.  Certainly 
this  is  not  the  way  to  advance  the  intellectuiil  devtlopment  of 
Europe :  to  make  each  man  hate  his  brother  would  bo  but  a  sorry 
mode  of  refining  the  feelings.  Surely,  then,  we  should  do  wrong 
to  attribute  too  much  of  our  progress  to  the  influence  of  religion  on 
our  minds.  Let  us  take  another  train  of  argument;  let  us  look 
back  to  the  days  of  the  old  fathers  of  our  church.    Their  religion 
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was  u  pure  as  our  own ;  they  were  pious  and  godly  men,  men  who 
lored  Tirtne,  and  who  cultivated  religion  and  all  its  attributes  for 
tlieir  worth,  and  the  purity  of  their  precepts ;  yet  their  minds  and 
the  minds  of  their  proselytes  were  dark  when  compared  with  our 
own.  And  why  P  Not  from  want  of  purity  of  religion  was  their 
intellect  clouded ;  it  was  from  toani  of  science.  They  wanted  some- 
thing to  lead  them  out  of  their  ordinary  train  of  thought — some 
proof— some  proof  that  man  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  beast,  but 
that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  know  some  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  not  live  under  that  old  ludicrous  impression,  that  every- 
thing^ came  directly  from  above. 

It  is  even  supposed  by  some  that  science,  instead  of  raising  the 
standard  of  the  intellect,  lowers  it ;  but  how  and  why  we  do  not 
know.  Science  was  given  us  that  we  might  learn  to  know  our- 
selves, what  we  are,  and  whence  we  came,  and  is  such  that  we 
eannot  abuse  it,  for  we  can  go  no  further  than  a  given  climax. 

**  Est  qoAdam  prodire  tenos  si  non  datnr  nltra."* 

With  religion  it  is  far  different ;  we  may  run  riot  wildly  from  the 
iaoatic  to  the  infidel. 

Bid  the  Crusades  bring  any  advantages  to  Europe  ?  They  were 
undertaken  wholly  from  religious  fervour,  and  only  drained  the 
blood  of  Christendom's  best  warriors,  doing  no  service  to  Europe  as 
regards  civilization,  or  furthering  and  developing  the  intellect  of 
her  SODS. 

Beligion  did  not  aid  men  in  crossiDg  the  sea,  and  by  this  and 
other  means  obtaining  intercourse  with  others,  and  mcreasing 
civilization.  All  our  inventions  and  manufactures  are  due  to 
science,  through  which  everything  that  shows  the  march  of  intellect 
is  formed.  Beligion  has,  iu  fact,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  tn^^ 
Ueittal  development  of  Europe ;  and  in  those  caaes  in  which  it  has 
interfered,  it  has  never  proauced  any  remarkable  change  in  the 
refinement  of  the  intellect. 

Let  us  look  at  England  in  the  days  of  the  Eepublic,  wh6n  fanat- 
icism subdued  every uiiDg,  and  scarcely  a  sentence  was  spoken  but 
it  was  interwoven  with  some  religious  antagonism.  At  that  time 
religion  was  supposed  to  be  first  and  foremont,  and  if  religion  was 
such  a  civilizer  of  the  mind,  such  a  promoter  of  the  peaceful  arts, 
why  did  it  not  work  some  of  its  kindlier  efiects  on  those  lawless 
minds  P  J^ol  religion  then  appeared  in  one  of  its  worst  phases — it 
was  abused;  and  instead  of  developing  the  intellect,  it  lowered  and 
debased  it.  And  now  we  will  leave  one  question  to  be  answered  by 
oar  friends  on  the  opposito  side, — Has  science  ever  been  thus 
grossly  abused?  Has  science  ever  instituted  and  maintained  per- 
secution? Has  it  ever  produced  such  efibcts  on  the  minds  of 
men?  Mabwood  H. 

• 
*  Tbeie  is  a  cerUio  poiot  which  we  may  attain,  if  we  cao  go  no  farther. 
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THE  GENIDS  OF  COLERIDGE. 

Thb  f^enius  of  Coleridge  was  manifested  in  different  ways.  In 
him  the  poet  and  the  metaphysician  were  combined;  and  his 
powers  of  conversation  were  such  as  are  seldom  given  to  men  who 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  reflection.  This  was  a  rare  versatility, 
which  was  all  the  more  wonderful  because  the  organization  of  the 
poet  diflers  from  that  of  the  metaphysician.  To  attain  proficiency 
m  either  capacity  a  distinct  order  of  genius  is  necessary ;  and  even 
when  the  genius  is  great  that  proficiency  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out long  and  careful  study,  not  onlv  of  books,  but  of  men.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  perfection  is  found  even  in  men  of  the  finest 
mental  endowments ;  and  Coleridge  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  him  their  brilliancy  was  marred  by  habitual  indolence ; 
and  it  is  only  by  judging  from  the  fragments  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  that  we  may  endeavour  to  realize  what  might  have 
been  done  by  him,  had  his  industry  been  ec^ual  to  his  gifts. 

Like  that  of  Wordsworth,  there  is  little  in  the  life  of  Coleridge  to 
interest  the  general  reader;  but  to  those  who  delight  to  observe 
the  progress  of  genius,  and  to  study  the  varieties  of  its  workings,  it 
is  one  from  which  a  good  deal  of  instruction  may  be  derived.  One 
of  the  few  events  in  his  life  which  may  be  considered  as  adventures 
was  in  leaving  his  college  (Jesus')  at  Cambridge,  and  enlisting  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  was  an  invalid.  The  last  nineteen  years  were 
spent  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillman,  n  surgeon  at  Hampstead,  who 
afterwards  wrote  his  memoirs,  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to 
refer  hereafter.  The  work  was  a  feeble  and  imsatisfactory  one,  as 
the  first  volume  was  all  that  made  its  appearance.    Although  this 

Eeriod  was  one  of  bodily  suffering,  mentuly  it  was  the  happiest  of 
is  Ufe,  inasmuch  as  it  was  spent  m  the  society  of  friends  who  were 
^ear  to  him,  and  who  loved  to  hear  him  talk.  Mr.  Gillman  men- 
tions that  when  a  student  in  college,  Coleridge's  chambers  were  the 
resort  of  young  men  of  his  own  age,  who  came  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  his  conversation.  His  reading,  though  desultory  and  without 
method,  was  extensive,  and  the  amount  of  information  he  could 
impart  in  the  course  of  an  evening  was  incredible  in  a  youth  of  his 
age.  In  after  life,  when  years  ana  experience  had  ripened  his  judg- 
ment, the  reputation  of  his  talents  attracted  friends  from  every 
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quaxter  to  hear  ium.  For  whole  hours  he  would  sit  with  them,  and 
pour  forth  with  fluency  the  stores  of  a  memory  whose  resources 
were  inexhaustible.  By  those  who  had  once  heard  or  seen  him  he 
WBS  neTer  forgotten.  With  a  voice  whose  tone  was  music  itself, 
and  a  countenance  fitted  to  express  every  inflection  of  his  feelings ; 
with  the  beauty  of  his  ideas,  and  the  splendour  of  his  language,  he 
fascinated  all  who  heard  him.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined  alone 
to  his  presence.  Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  his  death, 
and  there  are  men  living  to-day  who  seem  to  grow  young  again  at 
the  rery  name  of  Coleridge,  and  to  whom  the  recollection  of  an 
hoar  spent  in  his  society  seems  like  a  thing  of  yesterday ;  so 
murhty  was  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  and  learning. 

But  these  very  powers  of  conversation,  splendid  though  they 
were,  proved  an  eflectual  bar  to  his  real  progress  in  letters.  Men 
who  excel  in  conversation  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  or  less 
superficial.  It  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing  to  talk  well  and  with  suc- 
cess, but  to  do  this  requires  not  only  an  extended  course  of  reading, 
but  a  positive  talent,  which  does  not  belong  to  everv  man  who 
attempts  it.  There  are  numbers  of  men  of  learning  and  good  sense 
who  do  talk  well,  but  who,  from  the  simple  want  of  that  indescrib- 
able vomething  which  passes  under  the  name  of  tact  or  address,  do 
not  talk  with  success ;  and  others  with  far  less  penetration  and 
research  who  do  talk  with  success,  but  by  no  means  well.  This  is 
true  of  men  who  have  won  an  undying  renown  in  the  literature  of 
England.  Addison  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  man  in  society  ;  and 
Goldsmith  was  so  deficient  in  this  species  of  tact,  that  his  talk 
became  on  occasions  absolutely  silly.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
erer,  that  conversation  is  an  art,  which  may  be  cultivated  with 
rarious  degrees  of  success,  according  to  the  inclination  and  powers 
of  those  who  aspire  to  a  reputation  for  it ;  but  when  we  find  a  man 
of  real  genius  and  real  |)owers  of  thought,  as  Coleridge  undeniably 
was,  spending  his  gifls  in  a  way  which  can  delight  at  most  but  a 
few,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret.  To  appre- 
eiate  a  man's  conversation  properly  it  should  be  heard  from  his  own 
lips ;  when  it  is  retailed  second-hand  through  the  medium  of  print, 
two-thirds  of  the  fire  is  lost.  Volumes  of  table-talk  have  at  difler- 
ent  times  been  sent  forth  into  the  world,  some  of  them  containing 
diamonds  of  priceless  value,  though  buried  beneath  heaps  of  rub- 
biiL  But  books  of  this  kind,  taken  on  the  whole,  are  seldom  found 
to  repay  the  reading.  Unq^uestionably,  there  are  manj  ideas  to  be 
founa  in  them  at  once  brilliant  and  instructive ;  and  if  the  author 
i«  blessed  with  a  keen  wit,  it  sparkles  perhaps  on  every  page ;  but 
eren  the  best  of  them  may  be  compared  to  a  dish  of  kmckknaeks, 
which  may  answer  well  enough  as  a  change,  but  will  never  do  as 
Buhstantial  food  for  the  mind. 

There  was  a  special  charm  in  Colerid^^e's  conversation.    His  ideas 
were  so  elegant,  his  language  so  pure,  his  reasoning  so  deep,  and  his 

Smen  of  expression  so  fehcitous,  as  to  leave  him  without  a  rival, 
e  was  also  aingolarly  absent  on  occasions,  which  is  no  uncommon 
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thing  in  men  of  genius.  Certain  portioni  of  his  table-tftlk  i^hich 
have  been  published  read  more  like  a  continuation  of  soliloqiiiea ; 
now  flowing  on  evenly  and  logically,  and  now  breaking  off  into 
another  and  far  different  subject.  This  absence  of  mind  told  by  no 
means  in  his  farour.  His  friend  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristolf  who  has 
left  some  recollections  of  Coleridge  behind  him — which  are  now,  by 
the  way,  out  of  print, — relates  a  rather  amusing  instance  of  it.  An 
eminent  medical  man  of  that  city,  who  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  conrersation,  was  resolved  to  give « his  friend  a  treat ; 
and,  accordingly,  invited  him  to  dinner  one  evening,  as  also  a  large 
number  of  acquaintances,  who  were  anxious  for  an  introduction  to 
tbe  poet.  Mr.  Coleridge  having  accepted  the  invitation,  great 
delignt  was  anticipated  by  all  the  pajrties  concerned.  On  the 
eveniDg  appointed  the  guests  were  all  assembled,  bat  although  they 
waited  a  considerable  tii&e  past  the  hour  fixed,  until  the  dinner 
became  cold.  Coleridge  did  not  make  bis  appearance,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  host  and  his  friends.  It  appeared  the  poet  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  engagement ;  and  as  he  was  then  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  city,  his  biographer  states  that  he  lost  a 
dozen  subscribers  from  this  unlucky  slip  of  his  memory. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  recorded  of  the  same  trait  On 
another  occasion  he  had  undertaken  to  deliver  in  Bristol  a  lecture 
on  the  "  Bise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Boman  Empire."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  appointed  evening  the  room  was  filled,  and  the 
audience,  after  waitmg  till  long  after  the  hour,  began  to  lose  all 
patience  at  the  lecturer's  non-appearance,  when  somebody  at  length 
announced  that  **  a  certain  circumstance  would  prevent  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge from  giving  his  lecture  that  evening  as  intended."  The  com- 
pany then  separated,  but  not  without  exnressing  loudly  their  disap- 
pointment. The  truth  was,  poor  Coleridge  had  entirely  forgotten 
the  matter.  The  lecture  was,  however,  a^ierwards  delivered  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Bobert  Soutbey,  who,  being  a  man  of  more  regular 
habits  than  Coleridge,  took  care  to  prevent  the  reonrrenoe  of  a 
similar  misfortune. 

When  a  very  young  man,  Coleridge,  with  two  other  young  men  of 
genius,  one  of  whom  was  destined  in  after  years  to  obtain  the  very 
nighest  honours  of  his  profession,  formed  a  scheme  which  could 
have  emanated  only  from  very  youthful  and  very  inexperienced 
persons.  Those  two  young  men  were  Bobert  Soutney  and  Bobert 
Ix>vell.  This  scheme  which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves  was 
one  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fantisocracv.  Its  objects  were 
these  : — To  proceed  to  some  remote  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
()uehannah,  m  North  America,  and  there  to  found  a  colony,  which 
it  was  determined  should  be  composed,  to  use  their  own  words,  of 
men  of  tried  character  and  sound  principles.  The  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  and  the  virtues  of  their  lives,  would  be  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was  conceived  that,  by  fixing  on  some 
secluded  spot  away  from  the  regular  thoroughfare  of  men,  they 
would  not  be  influenced  by  the  events  of  the  world  beyond.    It 
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.  mOfeoTer,  eoneeired  that,  hj  holding  land  and  other  property 
in  eomman,  and  hy  avoidbg  anything  approaching  to  aelnshnesfl, 
Aej  would  he  enabled  to  exclude  anger,  enyy,  ana  other  evil  paB- 
lioai  whieh  had  rendered  mankind  unhappy  from  the  beginning  of 
tmw.  In  short,  by  this  chimerical  project  they  hoped  not  only  to 
establish  a  atate  for  tbemselyes,  but  in  course  of  time  to  regenerate 
the  entire  system  of  society. 

It  is  nnneoeasary  here  to  offer  any  remark  on  the  folly  of  such  an 
idea;  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  who  possesses  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  it  is  eyident  at  once.  A  good  deal 
018  been  written  by  the  critics  and  admirers  of  Coleridge  on  the 
scbeme  of  pantisocracy ;  nor,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  the  matter  un- 
worthy of  attention.  It  is,  howeyer,  mentioned  here  simply  as  an 
instance  of  the  singular  notions  which  are  sometimes  entertamed  by 
men  of  genittSt  and  held  tenaciously  against  all  the  arguments  which 
logio  aim  common  sense  can  bring  against  them.  Many  were  the 
diseossions  which  Mr.  Coleridge  had  with  his  friends  on  this  yexed 
question,  and  many  were  the  endeayours  made  to  root  the  idea  out 
of  his  head ;  bat  all  their  arguments  proyed  unayailing  saye  one, 
wkieh  was  found  insurmountable^  namely,  the  want  of  money  to 
Iffoseeiite  their  scheme.  Let  a  man  be  eyer  so  sanguine,  his  enthu- 
nasm  cannot  Ions  withstand  the  want  of  that  most  necessary  arti- 
cle; and  although  the  three  young  poets  possessed  a  fair  share  of 
enthusiasm  between  them,  they  were,  after  all,  but  men.  It  was 
sot  kmg,  howeyer,  before  Southey  and  Loyell  perceiyed  the  absur- 
dity of  the  plan  tbey  proposed,  but  Coleridge  refused  obstinately  to 
be  eonyinced.  Whetner  Coleridge  really  belieyed  in  its  feasibility, 
or  whether  be  had  merely  persuaoed  himself  into  a  belief  in  its  sup- 
lK)sed  adyantages,  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined.  It  is  certain, 
BoweTer,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  ostensibly  aban- 
dmed  the  projeet  his  mind  was  known  to  dwell  at  intervals  upon 
it;  and  many  an  evening  his  friends  found  him  in  the  solitude  of 
his  ehamb«r,  composedly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  musing  on  the  hap- 
pinsas  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  banks  of  the  distant  Susquehannah. 

Coleridge  loyed  to  dream*  From  his  youth  he  was  a  projector  of 
lehemes  imi^  were  never  deatined  to  be  realized .  Dnrmg  hia  lite- 
ni^  career  he  planned  the  ezeeution  of  more  works  than  could  be 
iebeved  by  any  one  man,  were  the  period  of  bia  life  extended  to 
doaUe  the  ien^  idlotted  by  the  Psalmist.  The  writer  of  an  able 
vtideon  Colendge  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica."  in  speaking  of 
the  memoriale  of  Coleridge's  genius,  refers  to  them  as  a  splendid 
ifSf^msnt,  and  never  was  an  expression  more  judiciously  applied. 
His  nature  was  far  too  indolent,  far  too  averse  to  the  labour  of  com- 
position, fat  the  case  to  be  otherwise.  When,  however,  he  did  write, 
he  did  so  from  the  sheer  feeling  of  pleasure  he  experienced  in  com- 
mitting his  ideas  to  paper,  and  for  that  reason  do  we  find  Ruch  a 
lavge  mroportion  of  the  sterling  gold  of  genius  in  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. J^>fe  than  once  he  started  projects  which  might  have  secured 
him  independence,  if  not  wealth,  haa  they  been  auccessfuUy  carried 
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out.  Ono  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  paper  called  the 
Watchman,  but  which,  after  a  brief  career,  he  was  rorced  to  aban- 
don, from  the  inadequate  support  accorded  to  it  l^  the  public. 
To  do  him  justice,  Coleridge  appears  toliave  exerted  nimselrto  the 
utmost  in  the  matter ;  for  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grillman  we  find 
him  starting,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to 
the  chief  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the  endeavour  to  can- 
rass  for  subscribers  to  the  proposed  periodical.  He  was  so  far  auc- 
c«8sM  in  his  object  that  he  returned  with  nearly  a.  thousand  Tiameti 
on  his  list.  The  first  number  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
J 796;  but  although  Coleridge  wrote  industriously  in  its*  pages,  ie 
••ould  not  prolong  its  existence  beyond  the  ninth  numb^.  Some 
found  fault  with  the  ^aper  because  it  did  not  contain  a  dufficient 
amount  of  original  writmg ;  others  because  it  contained  too  much. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  the  undertaking  failed 
miserably,  Coleridge  announcing  in  the  last  number  that  the  work 
did  not  pay  its  expenses.  He  would  have  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  a  sum  of  upwards  of  eighty  pounds  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
a  friend  who  came  forward  opportunely  with  the  money.  Coleridge, 
no  doubt,  felt  the  disappointaent  severely ;  but  at  twenty-foor  a 
man  is  buoyant,  and  the  spirits  are  elastic ;  and  though  Coleridge 
could  not,  in  strictness,  be  considered  volatile,  certainly  he,  of  all 
other  men,  seemed  unlikely  to  allow  a  failure  to  weigh  long  upon  his 
mind. 

This  was  in  1796.  A  year  later  another  experiment  was  tried, 
with  about  the  same  degree  of  snccess.  This  time,  however,  the 
attempt  was  not  made  alone ;  another  illustrious  name  was  coupled 
with  his— that  of  William  Wordsworth.  The  two  poets  determmed 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  between  them.  It  was  agreed  that 
Wordsworth  should  illustrate  in  his  own  style  the  events,  and  even 
the  language  of  every-day  life,  while  the  endeavours  of  Coleridge, 
to  use  his  own  words  in  the  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  should  oe 
directed  to  persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic. 
They  fixed  upon  a  subject  which  they  agreed  to  elaborate  together, 
and  which  afterwards  oore  the  name  of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner." 
The  two  poets  began  the  labour  full  of  hope  and  pleasurable  antici- 
pation, and  so  far  the  scheme  appeared  to  promise  success.  They 
discovered,  however,  before  they  had  made  much  progress,  that 
although  their  ideas  of  poetry  might  assimilate  in  the  abstract,  the 
mode  which  each  had  of  committing  those  ideas  to  paper  was  so 
peculiar,  that  they  could  not  hope  to  work  successfully  upon  the 
same  subject  together.  Its  completion  was,  therefore,  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Coleridge,  and  accordingly  "  The  Ancient  Mariner" 
made  its  appearance  in  the  following  year,  together  with  a  number 
of  minor  poems  contributed  by  the  two  poets  individually.  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  at  that  time  were  comparatively  unknown ; 
whatever  little  reputation  they  did  possess  was  but  lo^,  and  con- 
fined to  their  own  personal  friends.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  volume  fell  dead  from  the  press.    Scarcely  fifty  copies  met  with 
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purcliasen.  Out  of  an  edition  of  600  which  was  printed,  four-fifths 
foond  their  way  to  the  tronkmaker's.  Two  or  three  copies  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  critics,  who  reyiewed  them  savagely  ;  and  "  The 
Aadeiit  Mariner/'  which  was  the  gem  of  the  hook,  was  pronounced 
aa  absurd  composition,  destitute  of  genins,  abitmse,  and  incompre- 
hensible. 

It  is  not  perhaps  saying  too  much,  that  there  are  few  poems 
in  any  kngnage  in  which  genius  is  so  manifest  at  once  as  in  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner."    No  doubt  different  people  have  different  ideas 
of  what  a  poem  should  be.     Many  deligh^<  in  seeing  the  imagination 
''xerdsed,  others  prefer  poems  whicb  contain  sentiments  of  pbiloso- 
phj,  while  not  a  Few  derive  a  peculiar  pleasure  Irotn  those  whose 
principal  merit  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  metre.     With  such 
Tmety  of  tastes,  therefore,  the  critic  often  finds  it  of  little  ayail  to 
IsTish  praise  upon  any  particular  work  unless  he  is  able  to  draw 
atteoticm  to  certain  points  in  it  which  may  suit  those  tastes.    19'ow 
BO  one  can  read  three  stanzas  of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  without 
feeling  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  work.    To  picture  the  scenes 
portrayed  in  it  must  have  requirea  not  only  an  imagination  of  rare 
power,  bat  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art  of  poetry ;  nor  is  the  poem 
without  a  certain  philosophy  of  its  own.     Few  men  had  a  keener 
perception  of  the  music  of  words  than  Coleridge.    Had  his  profes- 
sion been  that  of  a  musician,  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  would  have 
attained  eminence  in  it,  for  his  sense  of  melody  and  his  ear  for  time 
and  tone  were  extremely  fine.    For  effective  arrangement  of  words 
there  is  no  finer  work  of  its  kind  to  be  found  than  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  except  perhaps  the  ballad  of  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens ;"  but 
this  latter,  though  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  ballad  Versification, 
can  offer  nothing  in  pomt  of  idea  which  can  be  compared  to  the 
former.    As  a  general  rule,  to  be  a  skilful  word-painter  it  is  neces- 
niy  to  observe  and  study  nature  from  the  life,  particularly  for  him 
who  attempts  description.    This  was  the  grand  principle  in  common 
between  Wordbsworth  and  Coleridge,    from  tneir  habits  of  obser- 
vation the  two  poets  laid  in  a  store  of  ideas,  which  aftewards  proved 
<ji  immense  aerrice  to  each.    There  was  this  difference,  however, 
hetween  them, — that  while  Wordsworth  undoubtedly  nossessed 
within  him  more  of  the  poet's  nature,  Coleridge  was  far  tne  better 
•killed  artiat  of  the  two,  although  he  did  not  make  poetry  the  busi- 
ness of  hia  life  to  the  extent  that  Wordsworth  did.    The  speciality 
of  Wordaworth  lay  in  depicting  the  scenery  of  his  own  country,  to 
the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  attention ;  but  he  had 
little  genius  for  the  conception  of  scenery  from  either  books  or 
pictorea.    Not  so  witii  Coleridge  ;  his  genius  was  peculiarly  inven- 
tive, and  it  is  amazing  with  what  felicity  his  imagination  has'pictured 
asenery  on  which  his  eye  could  never  possibly  have  dwelt.    Every 
one  haa  seen  portraits  which,  without  having  known  the  original, 
he  feels  must  be  admirable  likenesses.    The. scenery  portrayed  in 
"The  Ancient  Mariner"  is,  comparatively  speaking,  familiar  only 
to  few,  bat  there  ia  a  striking  reality  apparent  in  the  following 
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lines,  which  makes  us  wonder  at  the  fineness  of  the  tomch  which 
could  have  produced  them  so  felicitously : — 

'*  And  now  there  came  both  mist  end  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrons  cold ; 
And  ice,  tnaet  hi^b,  came  floatinglj, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

"  And  throngh  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifU 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beast  we  ken, — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

*'  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
The  ice  was  all  aronnd ; 
It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 
Like  noises  in  a  swonnd.** 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Coleridge  never  saw  an  iceberg  in 
his  life ;  it  is  certain,  from  what  we  know  of  his  biography,  that  he 
never  travelled  as  far  as  the  South  Pole,  but  the  picture  is  here  as 
vividly  brought  before  the  mind  as  if  painted  down  upon  canv^as. 
It  should  always  be  the  aim  of  a  poet  to  infuse  an  idea  of  reality, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  into  his  writings ;  and  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  genius  in  him  when  he  writes  in  such  a  way  that 

his  words  are  felt.  :•    -•      i    .       . 

Again,  how  forcibly  the  picture  of  loneliness  and  desolation  is 
brought  before  us  as  the  mariner  relates  the  entrance  into  the 
deserted  sea  !— 

**  The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free; 
We  were  ihe  first  that  erer  barst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 
Down  dropped  the  breeze,  the  sails  drepped  down; 

'Twas  sad  as  sad  coald  be; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  sea! 

•  #  •  • 

••Pay  sftar  day, day  after  daj. 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion, 
As  idle  as  a  psfaited  ship 
Up«n  a  painted  ecean. 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink: 
Water,  water  SFery  where. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink.** 

The  alliteration  (effective  at  all  times)  is  particularly  happy  in 
its  introduction  into  the  first  two  lines  quoted  above.  There  is 
something  quaint  about  the  construction  of  the  stanzas,  which  not 
only  gives  pleasure  to  the  ear,  but  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  befit  point,  however,  in  the  whole  poem  lies  perhaps  in  the 
description  of  the  skeleton  ship.    This  scene  is  one  whion,  for  its 
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iine&eM  of  conception  and  its  masterly  rendering,  ooold  scarcely 
he  eqnalled,  bnt  certainly  not  surpassed.  The  rios  of  itie  yesael 
and  ner  ghastiy  crew  are  seen  standing  out  grimly  against  the  dis- 
tant snn ;  but  here  is  the  poet's  own  description  :— 

"  The  western  wave  was  all  aflamSi 
The  daj  was  well-nigh  done; 
JUmoat  upon  the  weatern  wave 

Reated  the  broad,  bright  sun; 
When  that  atrange  ahape  dro?e  anddenlj 
Betwixt  na  and  the  ann. 
«  •  «  « 

Are  thoee  her  riba  through  whioh  the  son 

Did  peer  aa  through  a  grate? 
And  ia  that  woman  ail  her  crew? 
la  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 

Ia  Death  that  woman*a  mate? 

'*  Her  Ijpe  were  red,  her  looka  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  white  aa  leproaj. 
The  otghtnuure  life-in-death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  men's  blood  with  cold. 
•  *  •  * 

The  snn*8  rin  dips,  the  stars  rush  oat, 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark : 
With  far-beard  whisper  o'er  the  sea 

Off  shot  the  spectre  bark." 

The  weirdness  of  the  idea  certainly  might  render  it  easily  mistaken 
for  one  of  Grerman  origin.  Coleridge,  however,  was  one  of  the  last 
men  who  would  possibly  be  guilty  of  plagiarism,  even  in  its  remotest 
fonn,  although  the  charge  has  been  brought  against  him  by  an  able 
writer,  a  friend  of  his  own.*  But  aJthough  the  indolence  of  Cole- 
rid^  was  notorious  all  through  his  life,  yet  when  he  did  work  he 
rehed  mainly  on  his  own  powers ;  his  genius  was  too  independent 
in  its  character,  too  markedly  original  to  permit  of  his  appropriating 
the  inrentions  of  others,  even  did  appearances  warrant  the  charge. 
Moreover,  a  man  is  seldom  able  to  work  so  successfully  on  borrowed 
ideas  as  he  can  upon  his  own ;  it  requires  the  most  consummate  art 
to  prevent  a  certain  flatness  and  want  of  spirit  being  apparent,  and 
thare  is  certainly  but  little  fault  to  find  with  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  " 
in  this  respect.  But  to  enumerate  the  different  points  of  the  poem 
would  be  simply  to  set  out  the  entire  work  from  beginning  to  end* 
for  there  is  scarcely  a^  stanza  which  does  not  possess  some  peculiar 
force  or  beauty  of  its  own ;  and  leaden  dull  indeed  must  be  the 
intellect  which  does  not  rise  from  its  perusal  with  better  ideas. 
One  perusal  merely  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of 
its  beauty ;  it  is  one  of  those  highly  finished  works  whioh  bear 
study,  and  in  which  new  beauties  are  constantly  being  disooyered. 

*  Thomas  De  Qnincej,  **  Works,"  roL  iL  See  also  paper  in  Btaekwood  for  April 
1S40,  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Ferriar. 
1865.  B 
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Bat  there  are  nnmben  of  intelltgent,  well-mteotioiied  people,  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  take  pleamue  in  anything  which  they  do 
not  thorongUj  and  oompletely  nnderstand ;  and  yiew  it  in  what* 
ever  light  you  will,  it  cannot  be  denied  that "  The  Ancient  Mariner" 
is  a  mysterioas  poem.  Its  mystery,  however,  is  not  of  that  ordinary 
kind  which  forms  the  staple  element  of  Somance ;  nor  is  it  that 
mystery,  or  rather  obscurity  of  meaning,  into  which  the  poets  of 
the  present  day  deliffht  to  torture  themselvea^-for  few  men  wrote 
more  lucidly  than  Co&ridge, — ^but  rather  the  mTstery  of  its  creation. 
How  Coleridge  could  have  hit  upon  the  idea  or  the  poem  has  never 
been  clearly  understood ;  the  very  novelty  of  its  construction  was 
set  down  for  clumsiness  at  the  time  of  ite  publicatioD.  By  degrees, 
however,  it  came  into  notice,  and  men  began  to  comprehend  it, 
and  to  perceive  its  true  merit ;  the  critios  desieted  from  their  abuse, 
to  reflect  whether  there  might  not  be,  ufter  all,  a  meaning  hidden 
below  the  surface ;  and  few  who  read  with  attention  can  believe  the 
contrary  after  reading  its  four  condading  stanzas  :— 

**  Fmrewell !  farewell!  but  this  I  tdl 
To  thee,  thoa  wedding  gvest,— - 
He  pniyeth  well  who  loreUi  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

**  He  prayeth  beet  who  loTeth  beet 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  that  loyeth  na, 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

**  The  mariner  whose  eje  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone;  and  now  the  wedding  gnest 
Tuns  from  the  bridegroom's  doorw 

**  He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stnnned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn; 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom." 

An  odd  oonelusion  to  a  tale  of  such  exciting  interest^  and  yet  how 
atranffely  appropriate !  Its  philosophy  is  nmple ;  by  many,  no  doubts 
oonaidered  stale ;  it  teaches  a  more  enlar^d  love  towards  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth.  But  to  right-thmking  men  a  wholeaonm 
trath  is  always  acceptable ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  humanity  if 
the  works  of  every  poet  were  aa  pure  in  spirit  and  as  free  fisem  evil 
coneqptiona  as  are  mose  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Of  a  far  different  class  was  his  poem  of  "  Christabel,"  or  rather 
the  firagment  of  the  poem  known  by  that  name.  The  brief  iKNrtion 
of  the  work  which  exists  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
was  written  in  the  same  year  in  which  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  waa 
paUished ;  the  seoond  part  in  three  years  alter.  Never  waa  any 
work  left  in  a  more  provoking  state  of  incompleteness.  Scarcely 
has  the  reader  given  Ids  attention  to  the  story,  when  the  interest  is 
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mapped  by  its  abrupt  termination.  Fragment  ae  it  ia,  and  altoge- 
ther different  from  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  close  observer  can 
diflcern  the  same  hand  in  the  two  poeme.  ]f  ot  a  single  idea  have 
Uiey  in  common,  but  the  same  powerful  imagination,  the  same  ex- 
quisite sense  of  melody,  is  everywhere  visible  in  each.  The  idea  is 
suggested  to  the  reader  of  a  half-chiselled  marble,  from  whose 
beauty  as  a  fragment  we  might  fancy  its  splendour  as  a  whole.  To 
attempt  to  complete  it  would  be  aa  idle  as  to  lament  its  deficiency ; 
the  result  would  be  a  £ulure.  Coleridge's  touch  was  peculiar ;  his 
nantie  has  not  fallen  on  any  of  his  numerous  imitators.  What  he 
has  left,  bowerer,  ia  unexceptionable ;  in  point  of  merit  there  is 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  skill  of  the  artist  ia- combined  with  the 
genius  of  the  poet.  Whatever  Coleridge  wrote  never  failed  to  leave 
a  &vourable  impression  behind ;  his  words  linger  in  the  memory 
long  n£beae  the  eye  has  ceased  to  dwell  upon  the  page.  There  was  a 
magic  in  bia  pen  which  transmuted  to  gold  whatever  it  touched,  and 
never  waa  that  pen  wielded  in  happier  mood  than  when  the  "  Chria* 
tabel"  waa  begun.  The  music  of  the  following  lines,  particularly^ 
places  them,  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation : — 

'*  The  loT«ly  lady,  Ohrittabd, 
Whom  her  father  lovea  so  well, 
What  makes  her  in  the  wood  m  late, 
A  fnriong  from  the  castle  gate? 
She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothM  knight; 
And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  praj 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that^  far  awan 

•  «  •  • 

She  koeeils  beneath  the  hnge  oak  tree, 
And  in  sOenae  prayeth  she. 

The  night  is  chill,  the  forest  is  bare. 

U  it  the  wind  that  mcwneth  bkakP 
There  is  net  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  tbe  ringlet  carl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek* 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  dan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky.** 

IhoL  Chriatftbel  deacries  a  strange  lady  standing  in  the  wood, — 

"  A  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white 
That  shadowy  in  tbe  moonlight  shonsi'' 

At  length  ahe  brings  the  stranger  into  the  caatloi  stealing  past 
Sir  Leoline'a  door, — 

"  As  still  as  death,  with  stifle!  breath,"* 
untQ  they  reach  the  chamber  of  Christabel. 
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"  The  moon  shiDOs  down  in  the  open  Mr, 
And  Dot  a  mooobeam  enters  here; 
But  they  without  ite  light  can  see 
The  chamber  canred  so  curiously, — 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 

All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain 
For  a  lady's  chamber  neat 

The  lamp,  with  twofold  silver  chain, 
Is  fastened  to  an  angeVs  feet. 
The  silver  lamp  bums  dead 'and  dim, 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimmed  the  lamp  and  made  it  bright, 

And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro; 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below." 

No  wonder  the  poem  is  matchless  when  it  contains  such  writing. 
Other  passages  might  be  selected  of  equal  power  and  beaatj,  but 
those  which  have  been  given  are  sufficient  examples.  Of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  minor  poems  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea 
without  actuaUj  presenting  them  before  the  reader,  but  this  space 
does  not  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  distinguished  by  the  same  fine  imagination  and  grace  of  diction  : 
for  classic  eloouence,  both  in  idea  and  expression,  the  **  Monody 
on  the  Death  or  Chatterton  "  and  the  "  Ode  to  the  Peparting  Year 
remain  without  a  rival. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Coleridge's  poetic  genius 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  a  work  to  which  he  owes  no  small 
portion  of  his  reputation,  namely,  his  translation  of  Schiller's 
*'  Wallenstein."  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  instance  known  of  a 
translation  being  superior  to  its  original — a  proud  distinction. 
Coleridge  loved  both  Germany  and  its  people,  and  he  was  amongst 
Hie  first  to  attempt  to  introduco  their  literature,  and  to  foster  a 
taste  for  it  among  those  circles  to  whose  delight  his  own  pen  had 
so  often  contributed.  His  efibrts  were  not  crowned  with  the  success 
they  deserved ;  whatever  emanated  from  Deutschland  was  viewed 
in  this  country  as  heavy  and  unattractive,  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  root  out  the  old  conventional  idea.  By  the  exertions, 
however,  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  done  infinitely  more  than  any 
man  of  his  time  to  render  the  literature  of  Germany  popular  amongst 
us,  that  idea  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared ;  as  year  after  year 
rolls  by,  the  taste  for  German  writers  becomes  more  and  more 
developed.  But  considering  the  adverse  circumstances  against 
which  Coleridge  had  to  contend,  we  cannot  wonder  at,  although 
we  may  regret,  the  failure  of  a  work  on  which  unquestionably  much 
pains  were  bestowed.  The  "  Wallenstein  "  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  much  interest ;  if  attempted  to  have  been  put  upon  the  stage, 
it  would  have  proved  an  utter  failure ;  and  even  in  the  closet  uie 
number  of  its  readers  was  never  lar^^e.  There  was  too  great  a  want 
of  dnunatio  incident  about  it  to  ezoite  the  interest  of  the  generality 
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of  people;  many  passages  eren  sounded  flat  and  laboured,  a  fault 
winch  is  no  doubt  sometimes  unavoidable  when  a  translator  adheres 
closely  to  his  original,  but  which  is  neyer  pardoned  by  the  reader. 
Moreorer,  the  drawing  of  the  characters  had  not  that  boldness 
which  frequently  sustains  the  interest  in  works  of  the  kind,  even 
though  deficient  in  other  and  finer  qualities.  With  Wallenstein 
himself  there  is  but  little  sympathy ;  and  the  Piccolomiui,  notwith- 
standing the  prominent  part  they  are  made  to  play,  seem  after  all 
but  mere  sketches.  But  with  all  its  numerous  orawbacks  the  work 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  exalted  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fidelity  with  which  Coleridge  has  followed  out  the  conceptions  of 
SehiQer ;  and  there  are  numberless  quiet  touches  throughout,  which 
win  the  reader's  admiration  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
portray  the  difierent  workings  of  the  passions.  Taking  it  as  a 
whole,  the  work  is  an  excellent  one ;  ana  although,  for  the  reasons 
which  haye  been  given,  it  can  never  become  popular,  it  will  hold  a 
high  position  in  the  estimation  of  that  class  of  readers  who  despise 
bombast,  and  are  content  with  unaffected  simplicity. 

Cokridge's  reasoning  faculties  were  of  the  very  first  order.  To 
grapple  with  him  on  a  pouit  of  logical  analysis  required  a  mind 
of  rare  power.  The  great  flow  of  words  at  his  command  frequently 
enabled  him  to  defeat  his  antagonist  with  ease,  although  right 
might  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  But  Coleridge  never 
ksowingly  used  his  powers  against  what  was  right*,  his  efibrts 
were  directed  rather  towards  the  proving  of  accepted  truths,  not 
towards  building  new  theories  or  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
religious  creeds.  In  reading  he  was  not  content  merely  with 
exsmioing  the  propositions  which  the  writer  had  placed  before  him 
on  the  face  of  the  book ;  his  mind  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  probe 
oat  some  hidden  meaning ;  and  were  no  such  meaning  to  be  found, 
he  endeavoured  to  supply,  in  his  own  imagination,  ideas  which 
either  had  not  struck  tne  author  or  were  incompletely  expressed. 
To  such  an  extent  had  this  habit  gained  upon  him,  that  many  who 
did  not  know  him  personally,  or  knew  him  incompletely,  viewed 
him  as  a  virulent  hypercritic.  Ideas  to  which  this  kind  of  analysis 
had  given  birth  came  to  him  copiously,  and  when  uttered  were 
Tsluaole  in  the  extreme ;  but  so  averse  was  he  to  the  drudgery  of 
systematically  recording  his  ideas,  that  comparatively  few  have 
been  rescued  from  oblivion.  His  favourite  plan  was  to  note  down 
his  thoughts  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  careless  whether  they  erer 
WW  the  Sght  again,  or  whether  they  were  so  completely  expressed 
88  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in  their  turn.  Scores  of  volumes 
containing  these  random  pencil  notes  have  been  knocked  for  years 
about  the  second-hand  book-stalls,  frequently  falling  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  had  little  mind  to  appreciate  their  great  value,  and 
only  occasionally  rescued  by  some  industrious  book-hunter. 

So  far  from  nis  being  a  man  naturally  inclined  to  look  out  for 
blemishes  in  the  writings  of  others,  the  case  was  quite  the  reverse  ; 
he  was  without  a  particle  of  malice  in  his  composition.    Added  to 
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hifl  many  other  aoonmpliwhinentg,  he  wu  a  skilffil  reader  of  the 
mind,  it  iwqtiires  no  superficial  knowledge  of  hmnaa  nature  to 
apipreoiate  properly  a  wort  which  portrays  it  well :  a  man  posoeaaed 
onIy>of  tiiatsuparfioialknowledge  may  indeed  be  eanable  of  admiring 
tfaewonk,  bnt  he  oan  never  b^me  a  correct  ju^^e;  he  must  be 
eontinnally  obserrine,  continually  studying  the  di&rent  phases  of 
life  as  -dierjr  eome  before  him.  Coleridge's  lectures  on  Snalaqpen 
eshibit  this  habit  of  observation  in.  a  prominent  decree.  They  sere 
ohiefly  diatingnished  by  their  minuteness  of  analysis,  and  by  their 
admirable  reasoning  on  the  conceptions  of  the  plays.  A  aeries  of 
his  essays,  published  under  the  name  of  "  The  Friend,"  manifest 
the  same  dose  study.  The  language  of  the  moralist  is  combined 
throughout  with  that  of  the  observer. 

After  the  li^se  of  so  many  years  it  is  singular  that  no  biography 
has  appeared  whidi  oan  be  considered  worthy  of  this  great  man. 
It  is  'troe  that  :as  long  as  his  works  remain  before  the  publio  his 
name  wiU  be  remembered  and  his  genius  admired,  but  the  want  of 
a  regular  record  of  his  life  must  be  felt  by  the  lovers  of  what  is 
pure  and  graceful  in  literature.  Few  can  read  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge without  wishing  to  know  more  of  him,  and  of  such  a  man 
as  Coleridge  none  oould  write  a  really  valuable  biography  without 
having  been  frequently  in  contact  with  him.  Perhaps  the  fittest 
person  for  the  task  would  have  been  the  nephew  and  son->in-law  of 
the  poet,  the  late  £ev.  Henry  Kelson  Coleridge,  a  man  who,  in 
addition  to  many  other  qnalifications,  possessed  a  finely  cultivated 
taste  for  literature,  and  under  whose  auspices  editions  of  more  than 
one  of  his  uncle's  works  have  been  issued  from  the  press,  partioxdarly 
the  "  Table  Talk  "  and  the  *'  Aids  to  Eeflection."  The  generation 
which  can  connect  the  present  day  with  that  of  Coleridge  is  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  ere  many  years  have  rolled  over  us,  those  who  can 
recollect  to  have  shaken  him  by  the  hand  will  be  few  and  far  between. 
No  fartiier  delay,  then,  should  occur  without  &e  work  being  under- 
taken. The  task  has  been  accomplished  for  hundreds  of  men  who 
were  far  less  worthy ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who,  independ- 
ently of  his  genius,  deserved  attention  for  the  purity  and  virtue  of 
his  ufe,  it  was  surely  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  O. 
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He  LramaHe  Works  qf  WilUam  Skakspere.     In  Six  YolnnteB. 
With  Biograpkical  Introdaotion  bj  Henbt  Glassfosd  BblIi. 
Glasgow:  Porteoos  Brothers. 
The  DramcUic  Works,  &c.    1  Yol.    London :  Wm.  Collins. 

Thk  two  works  above  noted  contain  the  same  text  and  the  same 
introdnction.  The  printing  in  each  is  beautifoUj  clear,  and  the 
get-up  is  highly  praisewortny.  They  each  contain  the  text,  without 
Bote  or  comment,  but  only,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  text  of  the 
dramatic  works.  They  do  not  supply  the  entire  volume  of  Shak- 
ipere's  mighty  mind.  This  is  almost  the  only  matter  of  regret 
aknit  these  two  splendid  works.  Criticism  of  the  plays  is  auite 
oat  of  place  here ;  bat  the  Introduction  which  has  been  prenzed 
to  these  editions  falk  legitimately  enough  within  its  range. 

Henry  Glassford  Bell,  the  author  of  the  Biographical  Introduc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  Literary  Sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,— the 
other  and  elder  and  chief  being  the  historian  of  Europe,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison. 

Sheriff  BeU,  son  of  the  late  James  Bell,  advocate,  was  bom  at 
Glasgow  8th  November,  1805.  He  was  educated  for  the  law  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1832.  In  1829 
he  established  and  conducted  the  Edinburgh  Literarv  Journal^ 
■ad  eontributed  to  Constable's  Miscellany  a  **  Life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Seots."  He  has  issued  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled,  "  Summer 
and  Winter  Hours ;"  and  a  Tolume  of  mingled  prose  and  rerse, 
"  My  Old  Portfolio."  In  1839  he  was  appointed  first  sheriff  sub- 
stitute of  Lanarkshire,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  a  volume 
of  poems  now  in  the  press.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent  taste, 
an  authority  in  his  native  cit^  in  art  and  literature,  and  one  whose 
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all  op  to  t&0  mark  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  his  life,  on  which  so 
Biaen  new  light  has  of  late  been  thrown.  This  extract  wiU  show 
liow  eloquenUy  composed  this  Shaksperion  tribute  is : — 

*  There  is  no  name  in  the  world  of  llteratare  like  the  name  of  William  Sfaak- 
tpem  Homer  broke  as  a  sadden  dawn  through  the  darkness  of  the  earlier  ages, 
aadsBOg  the  grandest  of  heroic  soogs.    Dante,  when  the  gods  of  Homer  were  no 
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von,  towored  up,  proud  and  BoliUrr,  with  hU  sad  and  solemn  dreamt,  his  fierce 
hate,  and  his  majestic  love.  Milton  opened  the  gates  of  death,  of  heayen,  and  of 
hell,  and  saw  Tisions  snch  as  no  man  ever  saw  before  or  will  see  again.  Bat 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton  do  not  live  in  onr  heart  of  hearts,  do  not  twine  ronnd 
our  affections,  do  not  saUsfj  onr  bodIs,  as  Shakspere  does.  Here  and  there  we  maf 
find  touches  of  more  daring  snblimitj,  passages  more  steeped  in  learning,  lines  more 
instinct  with  abstrAct  thought ;  bat  the  greatest  and  best  interpreter  of  human 
nature,  the  poet  of  the  widest  sympathies,  of  the  most  delicate  perceptions,  of 
the  profonndest  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  greater  sculptor  than  Phidias,  a  truer 
punter  than  Bapbael,  came  into  the  world  at  the  pleasant  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  April,  1564. 

'*  He  liyed  fiftj-two  years;  he  wrote  thirty-seven  pUys  and  some  miscellaneous 
poems;  he  was  buried  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  and  his  name  has  ever 
since  filled  the  world.  His  works  are  now  one  of  the  laxurifs  of  life.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  oarselves  as  still  unacqaainted  with  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth, 
and  Lear,  and  Othello.  The  realms  of  fancy  would  appear  uninhabited  if  Shak- 
spere*s  creations  were  withdrawn  from  them.  Men  are  prouder  of  the  earth  on 
which  they  live,  and  of  themselves,  because  he  is  one  of  their  fellow-men.  Cole- 
ridge calleid  him  the  *  myriad-minded  ;*  and  well  he  might,  for  there  was  no  mood 
or  phase  of  mind  which  he  did  not  realize.  The  most  absolute  courage,  the  most 
perfect  manliness,  were  not  less  inherent  in  him  than  the  most  winning  gentleness, 
the  most  exquisite  tenderness.  The  exuberance  of  his  art  is  only  equalled  by  the 
profoundness  of  his  pathos.  As  a  moral  teacher,  he  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
uninspired  writers.  Vice  never  looks  so  odious,  nor  crime  so  execrable,  as  when 
placed  under  the  burning  light  of  his  indignation.  The  simplest  virtoe,  the  humblest 
effort  to  do  good,  never  shine  so  fair  as  when  breathed  upon  by  him." 

"  Sbakspere's  fame  has  broadened,  and  his  genius  has  been  more  universally 
felt  as  centuries  have  rolled  on,  but  be  took  his  place  among  England's  foremost 
poets  even  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  there  never  has  been  a  period  when  that  place 
was  forgotten  or  disputed  by  his  countrymen.  Whilst  Shakspere*s  mind  thus 
endures,  and  its  creations  are  a  portion  of  onr  intellectnal  possessions  ever  present 
our  daily  thoughts,  Shakspere,  the  individual  man  Shakspere,  'in  his  habit  as 
he  lived,*  is  mysteriously  withdrawn  from  us,  and  is  destined  to  remain  little 
more  than  a  namim*  ttmbra.  It  is  not  yet  250  yesrs  since  be  died:  we  have  full 
and  accurate  biographies  of  many  who  lived  centuries  before  him ;  but  all  that  we 
know  definitely  concerning  the  details  of  his  life  can  bo  stated  in  a  few  lines.  Ko 
private  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation,  scarcely  any  authentic 
personal  reminiscence  of  him  by  contemporaries,  remain.  Laborious  enthusiasts, 
who  have  raked  up  every  possible  scrap  of  infonnation,  have  been  delighted  to 
'fringe  an  inch  of  fact  with  acres  of  conjecture,'  many  of  which  are  self-evidently 
false.  Most  men  who  have  written  so  mnch  have  furnished  some  clue  to  them- 
selves in  their  own  writings,  but  Shakspere  is  the  least  egotistical  of  all  great 
thinkers.  In  creating  others  he  forgot  himself.  His  mind  appears  to  us  in  his 
works  in  isolation  from  his  person*  He  suppresses  individaal  consdousness  that 
he  msy  the  better  bring  before  us  the  broad  features  of  universal  humanity.  In 
his  sonnets  alone,  which  were  written  for  the  most  part  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  we  are  able  to  find  some  slight  indications  of  personal  history  or  feelings, 
hat  these  are  meagre  and  uncertain.  We  discover  oocaatooal  touches  of  aadness, 
oocasiooa]  intimations  that  his  state  or  way  of  life  was  not  what  he  oonld  have 
wished;  but  we  also  find  in  them  a  wonderful  delight  in  the  strength  of  friendship, 
and  a  noble  scorn  of  all  base  desires  and  unworthy  deeds.  We  trace,  on  the  whole, 
a  modest,  cheerful,  and  contented  spirit,  little  i^ected  by  the  outward  show  ot* 
things,  but  prone  to  dwell  upon  their  inward  and  essential  virtues." 
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Glimpses  of  Crreat  Men,    By  A.  J.  Mobbis. 

Religion  and  Business.     Br  A.  J.  Mobbis. 

London :    Elliot  Stock. 

Thesb  are  cheap  editioTis  of  tbe  productions  of  a  Nonconfonnist 
derevman,  whose  thoughtful,  animated,  and  excellent  expository 
stjle  must  have  made  (or  make)  him  a  snccessful  and  useful  minister 
of  the  gospel.  The  first  book,  which  bears  the  sub-title  of  *'  Bio- 
graphic Thoughts  on  Moral  Manhood,"  is  a  series  of  running  com- 
mentaries on  the  career  of  some  of  the  mighty  men  of  old  whose 
names  are  famous — Bun y an,  Cromwell,  Be  Foe,  John  Foster, 
George  Fox,  Hampden,  Howard,  Irving,  Knox,  Luther,  Milton, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Oberlin,  Shillitoe  (the  gospel  messenger  to  kings), 
ind  Whitefield.  He  flashes  the  bright  light  of  religious  thought 
upon  one  or  two  of  the  chief  phases  'of  the  lives  of"  these  distin- 
guished personages,  and  gives  the  key  to  the  comprehending  of  the 
wcret  of  their  power,  influence,  and  worth.  There  is  in  the  volume 
a  fine  healthy,  homely,  moral  ripeness  of  expression  and  feeling. 
Few  young  men  could  lay  out  eighteenpence  on  any  book  with  so 
fjxA  a  chance  of  an  overpayment  of  delight  as  in  purchasing  it. 
The  second  work,  which  expounds  "  spiritual  life  m  one  of  its 
leeular  developments,"  is  an  outspoken,  manly,  and  yet  Christian 
enforcement  of  Christianity  as  an  every-day  agent.  The  selfish, 
mercantile  spirit  of  our  a^e  needs  much  to  be  sufinsed  with  this 
divine  energy.  The  genuineness  of  the  speaker's  own  heart,  the 
Btreneth  of  his  own  faith  in  the  power  of  sacred  truth,  keeps  his 
preacning  entirely  free  from  sentimentality  and  cant.  He  speaks 
u  a  Uvin^  Christian  to  living  men,  sensible  himself  of  a  futurity 
depending  on  life  here,  and  anxious  to  make  others  halt  on  the 
path  of  sflfishness  before  the  close  of  the  day  and  the  journey.  If 
any  friend  of  ours  were  to  ask  us  to  recommend  a  bandy  book, 
suitable  for  being  presented  as  a  daily  companion  to  a  young  man 
commencing  or  engaged  in  business,  we  could  not  name  any  work 
more  answerable  for  the  purpose  than  that  under  notice.  They  are 
worthy  of  issue  in  a  cheap  edition.  They  should  be  profitable 
reading. 

Tke  Gospel  according  to  SL  Matthew,  A  JSew  Translation,  By 
[Eev.j  JoH^  H.  Godwin,  Hampstead.  London :  Bagster  and 
bons. 

Students  of  the  sacred  writings,  especially  those  who  employ 
themselves  in  the  holy  offices  of  sabbath  sc)iool  teaching,  would  do 
well  to  provide  themselves  with  this  sfnall  volume.  It  contains  an 
introduction  on  the  author,  languages,  object,  and  plan  of^  the  gospel. 
Olie  text  of  the  evangelist  is  then  given  in  a  new  translation,  '*  in 
the  English  of  the  present  day,  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  original,  botJi  in  sense  and  style,"  with  notes,  many  of  which  are 
acute,  and  all  useful.  The  text  is  arranged  in  three  books,  thus : — ^I., 
part  Iflt,  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Jesus ;  2nd,  Preparation  for  the 
Ministry  of  Christ.  II.,  Christ's  Ministry  in  Galilee;  part  let,  Means; 


2nd,  SeBults ;  Svd, Evenia.  III.,p&rt  1st, Last  Jomvey  to  Jerusalem ; 
2iid,  Ministry  in  Jemsalem ;  3ra,  Passover.  IT.,  part  1st,  Trial  and 
Cmcifizion ;  2nd,  Besurrection.  "  The  tables  showing  the  contents 
of  the  seyeral  parts  and  divisions  of  the  work  "  make  "  manifest  the 
perfect  regularity  which  belongs  to  every  portion,"  and  clear  up 
"  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  whole."  Following  the  texts  there 
are  lessons  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  comprised  in  twenty 
pages,  and  forming  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the  canonical  bo<^ 
To  this  is  subjoined  a  full,  succinct,  and  excellent  harmony  of  the 
four  Grospels.  In  the  ihtroductory  remarks  preceding  this  harmony 
many  acute  observations  on  evidenoe,  especially  on  the  evidence  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  derived  from  internal  sif;ns  of  their 
truth,  are  made.  The  following  observations  are,  we  thmk,  worthy 
of  note :-— "  Ist.  In  Bible  histories,  and  in  all  ancient  tales,  no  more 
is  frequently  meant  by  the  direct  form  of  narrative,  which  gives  words 
as  spoken,  than  by  tne  indirect,  which  only  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  speaker.  2nd.  In  all  narratives  referring  to  several  persons 
geneial  statements  are  made,  which  are  not  supposed  to  apply  ia 
the  same  way  to  every  person.  It  is  enough  that  what  is  important 
is  true  of  all,  or  of  most.  drd.  What  appears  to  be  very  probable 
when  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  is  known,  becomes  often  very 
improbable  when  further  evidence  is  given,  and  that  when  the 
evidence  is  merely  of  an  ordinary  kind.  Most  of  the  supposed  con* 
tradictions  of  the  evangelists  result  from  wrong  principles  of  evi- 
dence.  What  might  be  deduced  from  one  narrative  alone,  as  a 
probable  inference,  is  represented  as  the  teetimony  of  the  writer, 
and  as  having  an  anteceaent  improbability,  only  to  be  overcome  by 
strong  proof,  and  then  showing  the  incorrectness  of  witnesses. 
But  the  ij\ference  is  not  a  part  of  the  teetimony," 

Odte  Works  of  William  Shahspere,  The  Olobe  Edition.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  CiiLBK  and  Wm.  A.  Wbight.  Cambridge  and  London  : 
Maomillan  and  Co. 

CoMFBTiTiOK  is  here  completely  out-distanced.  The  plays,  poems, 
sonnets,  and  minor  pieces  of  Shakspere,  with  a  careful  glossary,  in 
one  handsomely  bound  volume  of  nearly  800  pages,  are  presented 
to  the  public  now  for  tluree  shillings  and  eirpence.  The  type,  though 
small,  IB  clear,  distinct,  and  legible ;  the  tinted  paper,  tnough^thm, 
is  tough  and  opaque  ;  and  the  printing  and  binding  alike  are  neat 
in  wowmanship ;  while  the  names  of  the  editors— the  superintendents 
of  the  Cambridge  Edition — are  a  guarantee  for  faitnful  revision* 
The  glossary,  by  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Jephson^  of  King's  College,  London, 
fills  twenty^one  pages,  and  is  of  great  value.  Had  its  publishexs 
only  added  four  pages  of  a  biographic  sketch  (might  they  not  do  it 
yet  P),  it  would  have  been  the  most  handy  and  complete  single- 
vohimed  Shakspere  extant.  In  preparing  the  text  the  same  rules 
haive  been  observed  as  gtdded  the  editors  m  the  prepmration  of  the 
Cambridfi^e  one  ;  but  these  might  have  been  ezpkoitly  stated  here. 
The  publishers  merit  the  peopk's  thanks. 
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LESSONS  IN  UFE,  PEOGEESS,  AND  IMPEOVEMENT. 


"  The  lieightB,  by  great  men  reached  abd  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  ioiUng  tqnoard  in  the  night." — Zongifiihw. 

PaSVATOBT  iNTBODUCnON. 

Lite  is  toil.    Health,  progress,  and  happiness  ore  the  results  of 
honest  labour.    In  some  mode  or  other  au  must  work.    Work,  as 
<bty,  is  the  divinest  influence  in  human  life.    All  true  greatness, 
^werer  it  may  be  based  on  gift,  is  built  up  by  effort.    In  every 
man  noble  capacities  are  lodged ;  in  every  man  there  is  implanted 
power  to  be  developed  and  used,  to  be  worked  out  of  his  life  into 
■ociety.    The  essential  worth  of  man  depends  upon  his  ability  to 
vork.    The  inborn  energies  of  human  nature  demand  exercise,  and 
by  exercise  they  are  increased  and  strengthened.    A  man's  perso- 
nality sums  itself  up  into  power — force, — moral,  industrial,  or  intel- 
lectual.   When  he  attains  to  a  sense  of  this  power  self-reliance  is 
erisinated,  and  effort  becomes  joy.    Vitality  is  work-power,  and  is 
only  able  to  be  kept  up  by  vigorous  effort  in  getting,  training,  and 
spending. 

Healu  is  true  wealth ;  it  is  the  bank  of  labour.  When  the  whole 

of  the  energies  of  man  are  at  their  best,  when  the  sense  of  living- 

nesi  beats  most  thoroughly  and  throngly  within  him,  when  power 

aDimatee  each  fibre  and  is  secreted  in  each  nerve,  action  is  a  necessity 

of  life,  toil  is  welcome,  and  the  craving;  for  opportunity  of  exerting 

the  up-pent  energies  is  clamant  as  a  Uiirst.    All  the  finest,  rarest, 

and  highest  efforts  of  man  have  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  this 

irmistible  instinct  of  the  soul  for  active  and  productive  efficacy. 

Bdng  is  only  felt  to  be  an  enviable  delight  when  it  is  passing  into 

doing.    Our  life  is  one  of  becoming,  of  effective  change.    We  have 

to  gather  up  into  ourselves,  from  diverse  sources,  the  materials  of 

bodily  vigour,  of  mental  activity,  of  moral  emotion,  and  of  religious 

ecstasy ;  and  we  require  to  give  forth  by  various  processes  the  accu- 

molated  xesolts  of  the  combination  of  these  materials  with  our  life. 

£ach  life  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  centre  for  the  production  of  new 

tendencies.     This  constitutes  its  individuality,  its  originality ;  this 

is  ganios,  "  that  power  divine  which  through  every  sort  of  discipline 

leaden  the  difference  so  conspicuous  between  one  and  another." 

hi  every  ii&  there  reside  certain  possibilities ;  these  possibilities 
are  various  as  the  combinations  capable  of  being  made  between  the 
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different  faculties  of  man  and  the  namerotui  circumstances  by  or  in 
which  they  may  be  called  into  exercise.  Believing  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  are  justified  in  addressing  every  one  whose  eye  or  ear  we 
can  attract,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, — 

"Besolyel  resolve!  and  to  be  men  aspire; 

Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 
Here  to  mankind  vonchsafed;  control  desire; 

Let  God- like  Reason  from  her  sovereifrn  throne 
Speak  the  commanding  word — I  will  I  and  it  is  done.*' 

The  world's  greatest  and  noblest  men,  the  men  whose  names 
have  roused  the  gratitude  of  generations,  have  been  less  distinguished 
for  opportunity  than  for  the  importunity  with  which  they  assayed 
to  woo  the  stubbornly  closed  ear  of  Fortune.  Of  the  mighty  possi- 
bilities that  lie  coiled  up  in  the  human  soul  the  records  of  man's 
race  are  full.  Few  of  those  whose  achievements  fill  the  glorious 
roll  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race  by  discoveries,  inventions, 
doings,  snfiTerings,  songs,  or  fresh  and  fertile  thoughts,  have  had  the 
smiles  of  fate  upon  their  birth ;  but  they  have  been  gifted  with 
sympathies  open  to  the  influences  of  nature,  with  energies  ready  for 
movement,  with  aspirations  unsubdued,  even  though  "  by  difficulties 
and  by  dangers  compassed  round  ;'*  with  souls  incapable  of  being 
chilled  by  pain  or  penury,  and  hearts  beating  high  with  a  sense 
of  vital  originality.  Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  believing  that  there  is 
a  perennial  wisdom  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
days  of  the  years  of  their  lives  in  "  toiling  upward  "  ?  No ;  to  teach 
the  true  lesson  of  life  we  must  select  our  teachers  from  those  who 
have  climbed  the  toilsome  steeps  and  have  cleared  the  upward 
pathway  for  themselves  ;  from  those  who  felt, — 

"  I  can  do  all  that  man  dares  do," 

and  have  proven  their  power  by  their  efforts. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  a  man's'  inner  life,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  his  outward  life  grows  out  from  it,  is  not  only 
interesting  as  a  study  in  psychology,  but  valuable  as  an  example 
and  invaluable  as  a  stimulant.  Biography,  with  its  clear  revelation 
of  the  almost  unlimited  diversity  of  human  aims,  and  its  records  of 
manifold  doings  and  accomplishings ;  with  its  certain  narratiyes 
of  tastes  formed  and  habits  fixed,  of  inclinations  growing  into 
cravings,  and  desires  becoming  strong  as  instincts ;  of  training 
inducing  a  "  second  nature  "  in  a  man,  or  of  an  inborn  proclivity 
working  through  all  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  a  position  where 
gratification  for  that  innate  tendency  could  be  had,  is  a  great 
treasure-house  of  exemplary  and  stimulant  thought,  to  show  us  how 
many  ways  and  forms  of  acting  a  great  part  in  this  our  human 
life*aay  are  open  to  us  if  we  sedulously  search  for  the  signs  of 

Sower  inherent  or  acquirable  on  which  our  own  opportunity 
epends.  The  very  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  to  be  itself  is  a 
power  for  the  execution  ot  "works  of  unreproved  delight,"  of 
perpetual  activity. 
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All  effort  is  indiyidual.  The  use  which  a  man  makes  of  his 
capacities,  opportunities,  days,  has  its  spring  and  source  in  himself. 
His  nature  it  is  that  should  ripen  and  fructify  into  doings,  darings, 
and  endurings,  which  are  manly,  noble,  and  worthy.  "  Toiling 
upward  "  is  the  privilege  of  the  f^eat  majority  of  mankind ;  and 
though  it  is  little  esteemed^often,  indeed,  thought  of  as  a  misfortune 
—it  is  tmly  the  proof  and  test  of  a  man's  inherent  livingness  and 
worth.  Man  is  naturally  not  only  a  progressive  bat  an  aggressive 
being.  Difficulty  hardens,  exercises,  quickens,  and  educates  him  ; 
tries  his  mettle  ;  takes  an  estimate  of  the  force  that  is  in  him,  and 
gives  the  measure  of  his  true  vitality.  To  have  "  a  life  without  an 
aim  "  is  of  all  fates  the  most  wretched ;  to  be  perforce  ambitionless 
is  almost  to  be  actionless.  To  toil  is  to  overcome  resisting  powers 
by  greater  resistive  powers ;  to  toil  upward  is  to  advance  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  dead-level  tendency  of  self-indulgence.  It  proves  a 
man  to  be  touched  and  ouickened  by  a  might  of  mind  when  he 
puts  forth  the  energies  or  his  life  in  endeavours  to  be  and  to  do 
something  distinct  and  individuul,  and  to  put  the  mark  of  his  being 
upon  some  boon  and  benefit  available  for  future  ages.  The 
biography  of  such  men  as  have  succeeded  in  "toiling  upward" 
ought  to  be  of  all  heritages  that  most  highly  valued  by  a  race  like 
ours — a  race  of  active,  thinking  men. 

These  papers  are  not  intended  to  be,  in  any  sense,  mere  para- 
phrases or  reproductions  of  Professor  Craik's  able  and  excellent 
Tohimes  on  "  The  Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  Difficulties  ;*'  or  of 
the  pleasing  and  profitable  work  on  '*  Self-help,"  by  which  Mr. 
Smiles  has  recently  acquired  so  much  popularity.  The  sketches  to 
be  given  in  this  series  are  not  only  to  be  presented  as  examples,  but 
to  be  employed  as  lessons,  whose  applicability  to  our  own  life  may 
make  them  useful  as  incentives  to  effort  even  when  they  are  not 
available  as  patterns.  Greater  pains  will  be  expended  by  the  writer 
in  endeavouring  to  expound  the  principles  of  action  through  devo- 
tion to  which  success  and  progress  were  ultimately  attained,  than 
to  excite  sensational  admiration  of  the  men  whose  paths  in  life  are 
to  be  traced  and  recorded,  whose  struggles  are  to  be  chronicled,  and 
whose  difficulties  are  to  b&  shown  vanquished  by  force  of  character, 
energy  of  purpose,  and  power  of  will.  The  narratives  given,  though 
they  must  be  concise,  will  in  all  esses  be  reliable, — the  result  not 
only  of  original  research,  but  of  careful  comparison  of  differing 
accounts,  and  critical  examination  of  authorities. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  the  present  purpose  of  the  writer,  to  go 
back  into  distant  ages  and  away  to  widely  differing  circumstances 
for  his  examples  of  "  Toiling  Upward."  This  would  give  an  air  of 
unreality  and  an  appearance  or  inapplicability  to  these  reoords  of 
real  life,  which  he  is  far  frofh  desiring.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  as 
thev  successively  appear  they  will  be  reco^ized  both  as  examples 
and  incentives,  and  so  become,  as  they  are  mtended  to  be,  "  lessons 
in  hfe,  progress,  and  improvement." 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ABGYLL  ON  ME.  DAEWIN'S 
THEOEY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

On  the  evening  of  Deeember  5th  the  Duke  of  Argyll  deliv««d  the 
opening  address  of  the  sesBion  to  the  Eoyal  Socie^  of  Edinburgh. 
The  prinoipal  sabjeetof  his  Grace's  address  was  ''  Creation  by  lav," 
and  on  the  origin  of  species. 

The  Dnke  of  Axgyli,  after  noticing  the  senses  in  which  the  woid 
law  might  be  need  in  connection  with  creation,  said : — "  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  is  known,  or  has  been  even  guessed  at,  in  respect  of  the 
history  or  origin  of  life,  which  corresponds  with  law  in  its  strictest 
and  most  definite  sense.    There  is  no  Knowledge  of  any  one  or  more 
forces  to  which  the  phenomena  of  life  could  be  traced.    Far  leas 
hare  we  ani^  knowledge  of  any  laws  which  could  be  connected  with 
the  successive  creation  or  development  of  new  organinuB.    There  ia 
one  idea  which  has  been  common  to  all  theories  of  development, 
and  ihat  is,  that  ordinary  {generation  has  somehow  been  produoing 
from  time  to  time  extracmlinary  effects,  and  that  a  new  species  ia  in 
fact  simplv-  an  unusual  birth.    The  earlier  forms  in  which  the 
theory  ol  development  appeared,  suggested  something  more  nearly 
approaching  to  a  law  of  creation  wan  is  contained  in  the  later 
form  of  that  theory  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darwin.    It  has  not  been 
guffieiently  observed  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  same  question,  and  does  not  even  profess  to 
trace  the  origin  of  new  forms  to  any  definite  law.    His  theory  gives 
an  explanation,  not  of  the  processes  by  which  new  forms  firat 
appear,  but  only  of  the  processes  by  which,  when  they  have 
appeared,  they  acquire  a  preference  over  others,  and  thus  oecome 
established  in  the  world.    A  new  species  ia,  according  to  his  theory, 
as  well  as  the  older  theories  of  development,  sim]^y  an  unusual 
birth.    The  connection  between  allied,  specific,  and  generic  forma 
is  simply  the  bond  of  inheritance.    Mr.  Darwin  does  not  pretend 
to  have  discovered  any  law  according  to  which  new  forms  have 
been  bom  from  old  forms';  still  less  does  he  connect  them  with  the 
effort  or  aspirations  of  any  organization  after  new  faculties  and 
powers.    He  frankly  confesses  that '  our  iterance  of  the  lawa  of 
yariation  is  profound,'  and  that  in  spealong  of  them  as  due  to 
ohance,  he  means  only  'to  acknowledge  plamlv  our  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  each  particular  variation.'    Again  he  says,  '  I  belieye 
in  no  law  of  necessary  development.'    His  theory  seems  to  be  far 
better  than  a  mere  theory — to  be  an  established  scientific  truth, — 
in  so  far  as  it  accounts,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  success,  and  estab- 
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lialmieiit,  and  spread  of  new  forms  when  they  have  arisra.  Bnt  it 
does  not  even  BiigeiBst  the  law  by  or  aoeordii^  to  which  new  foniw 
sie  introdnoed.  I^ataral  selection  can  originate  nothing ;  it  can 
onlj  pick  oat  and  choose  among  the  things  which  are  originated; 
Stnetly  speaking*  Mr.  Darwin's  is  not  a  theory  on  the  origin  of 
speeies  at  all,  but  only  a  theory  on  the  canses  which  lead  to  the 
leUtm  saeeess  or  failure  of  such  new  forms  as  may  be  bom  into 
tlie  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Darwin  himself  frequently 
fbigsts  thia  grave  distinction.  Kot  only  does  he  speak  of  natural 
sdMtion  producing  this  and  that  modification  of  structure,  bnt  he 
n&deitakea  to  affirm,  of  one  class  of  changes  that  they  can  be  pro* 
doeed^  and  o£  another  that  they  cannot  be  nrodUoed  bj^  this  process. 
Ifow  what  are  the  changes  for  which  his  tneory  does  in  some  sense 
aooount?  They  are  such,  and  these  only,  as  are- of  some  direct  use 
to  the  oigiMiiwTn  in  the  struggle  for  existenooi  All  stmctnras, 
therefore,  are  unaccounted  for — not  only  as  respects  their  origin,  but 
nea  sa  respects  their  preaer^ation,  in  which  tUe  yariations  have  no 
other  Taiae  than  mere  beauty  or  yariet^  What  explanatioot  he 
asked,  did  tlie  law  of  natural  selection  give — ^he  did  not  say  of  the 
OBgm,  but  e^en  of  the  continuance  and  preserv«tion«~Qf  sueh 
nscific  varieties  aa  there  are  in  the  species  of  humming4)ixdaF 
none  whateyer.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  suok  varieties  into 
idation  with  any  physical. law  known  to  us»  It  had  a  dose  analogy 
vith  our  knovrledge  of  purpose  in  the  works  of  man.  Beauty  and 
vniety  for  their  own  sake  were  objecta  which- we  sought  when  we 
oould  mi^  the  forces  of  nature  subordinate  to'the  attainment  of 
them.  There  seemed  to  be^  no  conceivable  reason  wh^  we  should 
doubt  or  ^eation  that  these  were  ^xds  and  aims  alao  in  the  fbrma 
given  to  hying  organiaations  when  the  facta  corresponded  with  this 
Tiew,  and  no  other.  In  this  sense  we  could  trace  a  creative  law, — 
that  is,  we  oonld  see  that  these  forms  of  life  fu]£lled  a  purpose  and 
iatention  which  we  could  appreciate  and  understand,  ^ut  then  it 
night  be  asked,  had  this  purpose  and  intention  been  attained  with-^ 
eat  the  use  of  means  P  had  no  phj^ieal  laws  hem  used  whereby 
aew  forms  of  beauty  had  been  evolved,  the  one  from  the  other,  in  a 
series  so  wonderful  for  its  variety  in  unity,  aiui  its  unity  in  variety  P 
He  was  not  seeking  to  answer  this  question  in  the  ne^j^ye ;  all  he 
add  was,  that  the  physical  laws  which  were  made  subservient  to 
this  purpose  were  entirely  unknown  to  us*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  were  asked  whether  he  believed  that  eveiy  separate  species  had 
been  a  separate  creation — ^not  bom,  but  separately  made, — ^he  must 
tnswer  that  he  did  not  believe  it.  He  thought  the  facts  did  sug> 
gest  to  the  mind  the  working  of  some  creatiye  law  almost  as  certainry 
u  they  convinced  us  that  we  knew  nothing  of  its  nature,  or  of  the 
condi&na  under  which  it  did  its  glorious  work.  The  only  senses 
in  which  we  get  any  jjpLimpse  of  creation  by  law  are  these  :— 
1.  That  the  close  physical  connection  between  different  specific 
fomis  is  probably  due  to  the  operation  of  some  force  or  forces 
oommou  to  them  all.    2.  That  these  forces  have  been  employed 
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and  worked  with  others  equally  unknown  for  the  attainment  of 
8uoh  ends  as  the  multiplication  of  life  in  forms  fitted  for  new 
spheres  of  employment,  and  for  the  display  of  new  kinds  of  beanty. 
Is  there  anything  ix^this  conclusion  to  conflict  with  such  knowledge 
as  we  have  from  other  sources  of  the  nature  and  working  of  creative 
power  P  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  it  is  that  we  so  often 
speak  as  if  creation  were  not  creation  unless  it  works  from  nothing 
as  its  material,  and  by  nothing  as  its  means.  We  know  that  oat  of 
the  '  dust  of  the  ground/  that  is,  out  of  the  ordinary  elements  of 
nature,  are  our  own  bodies  formed,  and  the  bodies  of  all  liying 
things.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  should  shock  us  in  the  idea 
that  the  creation  of  new  forms,  any  more  than  their  propagation, 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  and  instrumentality  of  means. 
In  a  tiieologieal  point  of  view  it  matters  not  what  those  means 
have  been.  I  agree  with  M.  Ghiizot  when  he  says,  'Those  only 
would  be  serious  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  who  affirm 
that  the  universe — the  earth,  and  man  upon  it — have  been  from  all 
eternity  and  in  all  reroects  just  what  they  are  now.'  But  this 
cannot  be  affirmed.  Tnere  has  been  a  continual  coming-to-be  of 
new  forms  of  life ;  there  is  creation,  no  matter  what  have  been  the 
laws  of  forces  employed  by  creative  power.  The  truth  is  that  the 
theory  which  fixes  upon  inheritance  as  the  cause  of  organic  likeness 
startles  us  only  when  it  is  applied  to  forms  in  which  unlikeness  is 
more  prominent  than  resemblance.  The  advocates  of  development 
urge  that  time  is  a  powerful  factor.  Inheritance  'is  that  cause 
wmch  alone,  as  far  as  we  positively  know,  produces  organisms  quite 
like,  or  nearly  like,  each  other.'  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  conclude  that  inheritance  is  the  only  cause  which  can  pro- 
dace  organisms  quite  unlike,  or  only  very  partially  like,  each  other. 
We  are  surely  not  entitled  to  assume  that  all  degrees  and  kinds  of 
likeness  can  only  arise  from  this  single  cause.  Yet  until  this 
extreme  proposition  be  proved,  or  rendered  probable,  we  have  a 
sound  scientific  basis  for  doubting  the  application  of  the  theoiy 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  unlikeness  of  the  animals  to  which  it 
18  applied.  And  thii^  is  the  ground  of  reasoning,  besides  the  ground 
of  feeling,  on  which  we  revolt  firom  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  man. 
We  do  so  because  we  are  conscious  of  an  amount  and  of  a  kind  of 
difference  between  ourselves  and  the  lower  animals,  which  is,  in 
sober  truth,  unmeanurable  in  spite  of  close  affinities  of  bodily 
structure.  But  the  closeness  of  these  affinities  is  a  fact.  Man,  as 
Archbishop  Whately  has  said,  besides  being  man,  is  also  an  animal. 
Science  will  ask,  even  if  she  never  gets  an  answer.  What  is  the 
common  cause  of  thin  common  structure  P  Still,  there  is  no  proof 
that  inheritance  is  the  only  cause  from  which  such  structures  can 
arise.  In  the  inorganic  world  we  know  that  not  mere  similarityy 
but  actual  identity  of  form,  as  in  crystab,  is  the  result  of  laws  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  inheritance,  but  the  forces  whose  nature  it 
is  to  aggregate  the  particles  of  matter  in  identic  shapes.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  a  simUar  unity  of  effect  may  nave  been 
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impretsed  on  the  forceB  throtigh  whicH  rital  organizations  are  first 
started  on  their  way.    Indeed,  inheritance  has  been  suggested 
as  the  cause,  mainly  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
any  other.    Bat  there  is  an  equal  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
applicability  of  this  cause  to  man.    Mons.  Gui^ot,  in  his  work 
entitled,  '  Meditations  sur  TEssence  de  la  Keligion  Chrdtienne,' 
p.  22,  lays  it  down  as  a  physical  impossibility  that  man — the  human 
pdr — can  have  been  introduced  into  the  world  except  in  complete 
stature — in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  ana  powers.    He 
holds  it  as  certain  that  on  no  other  condition  could  man  on  his  first 
appearance  have  been  able  to  sur^'^ive,  and  to  found  the  human 
family.    Even  those  who  distrust  this  argument  as  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  a  self-evident  truth  must  admit  that  it  is  at  least  quite  as 
good  as  the  opposite  assertion,  that  any  origin  except  the  origin  of 
natural  birth  is  inconceivable.    Where  our  ignorance  is  so  profound, 
no  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  of  much  value ;  but  there  is  much  to  be 
laid  in  support  of  M.  Guizot's  position.    Certainly,  man  as  a  mere 
animal  is  the  most  helpless  of  all  animals.    His  whole  frame  has 
relation  to  his  mind,  ana  apart  from  that  relation  it  is  feebler  than 
that  of  any  of  the  brutes.    Yet  in  its  plan  and  structure  it  is 
homologically,  that  is  ideally,  the  same  as  theirs — organ  answering 
to  organ,   and  bone  to  bone.     'Adherence  to  type'  are  words 
expressive  of  an  idea,  of  a  purpose,  which  we  see  fuinlled  in  organic- 
forms.    But  this  purpose  must  have  sought  its  own  accomplishment 
by  tiie  use  of  means ;  and  the  question  of  science  always  is.  What 
were  these  P    Love  of  beauty  is  a  purpose  which  we  see  fulfilled  in 
nature ;  fitness  and  special  adaptation  is  another  of  the  purposes  of 
creation ;  but  this  also  is  attained  through  the  careful  arrangement 
ind  pHability  to  use  of  physical  laws.    In  like  manner,  '  adherence 
to  tji)e '  is  the  expression  of  a  fact,  or  the  statement  of  a  purpose 
which,  like  all  the  other  purposes  fulfilled  in  nature,  invites  to  an 
investigation  of  the  instrumentality  employed.    We  see  the  purpose, 
but  we  do  not  see  the  method.    There  is  at  least  one  conclusion 
which  I  hold  to  be  certain,  namely  this, — that  no  theory  in  respect 
to  the  means  and  method  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  can 
have  the  slightest  efi*ect  in  removing  that  work  from  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  attributes  of  creative  will.    We  cannot  too 
completely  shake  off  the  notion  that  things  which  happen  by 
'  natural  consequence  *  are  thereby  removed  from  being  the  effect 
of  purpose  and  the  work  of  will,    we  forget  that  all  our  own  works 
are  works  done  through  the  use  and  instrumentality  of  natural 
forces,  which  knowledge  and  intelligence  alone  enable  us  to  com- 
bine for  the  accomplishment  of  our  designs.    All  that  we  do,  or 
ran  effect,  is  brougnt  about  by  natural  consequence.    The  steam- 
engine  works  by  natural  consec[uence ;   so  does  Mr.  Babbage's 
etlcnlating    machine,    the  electric  telegraph,   the   solar    system. 
trerjthing  that  is  done  in  nature,  as  well  as  everything  that  is 
done  in  art,  eeems  to  be  done  by  knowing  how  to  do  it.    Whatever 
mj  be  the  ultimate  seat  of  the  elementary  forces  of  nature,  they 
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caa  only  produce  the  effects  which  we  desire  to  obtain  by  being 
combined  under  tiie  control  of  mind.    They  appear  to  be  used  in 
the  works  of  nature  precisely  on  the  same  principle  on  which  they 
are  used  by  man.    Tlie  fewer  those  elementary  forces,  the  greater 
must  be  the  mental  power  and  skill  and  knowledge  under  which 
they  are  yoked  to  suon  rarious  uses.    And  it  is  apparently  out  of  a 
smtul  number  of  elementary  forces,  having  fixed  rules  too,  limiting 
their  combination,  that  all  the  infinite  rarieties  of  organic  and 
iftorffanic  matter  are  built  up.    As  all  the  faculties  of  a  powerful 
mina  can  utter  their  Toice  in  language  whose  elements  are  reducible 
to  twenty-six  letters,  so  all  the  forms  of  nature*  with  all  the  ideas 
they  express,  are  worked  out  from  a  few  simple  forces,  hanng  a 
few  simple  properties.    I  do  not  share  in  the  impresaion  which  Is 
felt  by  many,  that  the  progress  of  modem  investigation  is  in  a 
direction  tending  to  materi^ism.    I  entertain  an  exactly  opposite 
belief.     Nothing  is   more  remarkable   in  tiie  present  st&te  of 
physical  research  than  what  may  be  called  the  transcendental 
character  of  its  results.    And  what  is  transcendentalism  but  the 
tendency  to  trace  up  all  things  to  the  relation  in  whioh  they  stand 
to  abstract  ideas  P    And  what  is  this  but  to  bring  all  physical 
phenomena  nearer  and  nearer  into  relation  with  the  phenomena  of 
mind  P    Is  this  materialism  P    Some  of  the  ablest  writers,  who  are 
at  this  moment  under  the  most  suspicion  in  this  respect,  give  their 
witness  most  emphaticaUy  to  what  I  would  call  the  purely  mental 
quality  of  the  ultimate  results  of  physical  inquiry.    Mr.  Lewes 
says,  in  his  work  on  Aristotle,  '  The  fundamental  iaeas  of  modem 
science  are  as  transcendentaJ  as  any  of  the  axioms  in  ancient 
philosophy/    Let  us  look  for  a  moment  on  the  light,  small  as  it 
may  be,  which  physiology  has  cast  on  the  great  mystery  of  life. 
We  never  see  life  separate  from  some  material  organization.    Yet 
what  is  the  doctrine  proclaimed,  I  believe,  first  by  the  great 
John  Hunter,  and  now  emphatically  repeated  b]r  men  like  Proiessor 
Huxley  and  Dr.  Carpenter  P  it  is  toat  organization  is  not  the  cause 
of  life,  but  life  is  the  cause  of  organization.    Material  organs  are 
merely  the  special  forms  built  up  and  fashioned  by  the  vitsd  forces, 
whatever  these  may  be,  for  the  discharge  of  special  functions. 
And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  most  clear  and 
striking  illustrations  of  this  truth  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life,  revealed  to  us  only  hj  the  microscope.    Thus, 
the  deeper  we  go  in  science  the  more  certain  it  becomes  mat  all  the 
realities  of  nature  are  in  the  region  of  the  invisible ;  so  that  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  it  is  only  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  that  are  eternal.     Surely,  if  this  is  materialism,  it  is 
materialism  spiritualized.    These  doctrines  seem  rather  to  bring 
into  the  strict  domain  of  science  ideas  which,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  human  knowledge,  lay  wholly  within  the  region  of  faith  or  of 
belief.    For  example,  the  writer  of  the  Epistte  to  the  Hebrews 
specially  declares  that  it  is  only  by  faith  that  we  understand  that 
'  the  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  the  things  which  do 
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tfipeai*  Yet  this  is  now  one  of  tlie  most  assured  doctrines  of 
tcienoe,  that  inTisible  forces  are  above  and  behind  all  risible  phe- 
nomena, moulding  them  into  forms  of  infinite  variety,  of  all  wnich 
fonns  the  only  real  knowledge  we  possess  lies  in  our  perception  of 
their  beauty  and  their  fitness ;  in  snort,  of  their  being  all  the  work 
of '  tinl  co-operant  to  an  end.'  Creation  bv  law  means  nothing  but 
aeaHre  force,  directed  by  creative  knowledge,  worked  under  the 
oootrol  of  oreatiTe  power,  and  in  fulfilment  ofcreative  purpose." 
His  Grace  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  applause. 


ME.  BUSKIN  ON  "  WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  EEAD." 

\11t,  John  Bnaidn,  anthor  of  *' Modern  Painteis"  (1843),  "The  Seren  Lamps 
«f  ANUtMtim,''  **  The  Stones  of  Veoioe,"  &o.,  &c,  was  born  in  London,  1819,  was 
riwitiid  at  borne  and  at  Christ  Cbarch,  Oxford,  where  in  1839  he  gained  the  N«w- 
da|rti  yrize  for  a  poem  on  the  islanda  and  temple  cavet  of  "  Salsetto  and  Ble- 
pbiata,*  and  graduated  dottble-fonrth  in  1842.  Beeadcs  the  writings  above  noted, 
be  wrote  many  other  works.  He  lectured  in  Edinbargh  on  **  Arohitectnre  and 
Ptiatiag,"  1854;  in  Manchester,  on  ''The  Political  Economy  of  Art,"  in  1857; 
and  he  discosaed  the  wages  qoeation  in  the  ComhUl  Magaziae,  in  1860.  He  has 
eo-opented  with  Manrioe  in  the  Working  Men*8  College,  London,  and  is  otherwise 
kgovn  as  a  singnlarlj  genial  spirit  He  is  soffosed  with  the  ideas  of  Dante,  Her- 
bwk,  Shakspere,  Helps,  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  and  Emerson,  bat  he  is  an  inde- 
poident,  if  a  somewhat  paxadozical  thinker.  Indeed,  he  says,  "  I  am  never  satis- 
fied that  I  baTe  handled  a  snbject  properly  till  I  hate  contradicted  myself  at  least 
ttais  times."  The  following  abstraot  report  of  a  lecture  will  be  f<mnd  replete  witl) 
«sed  ideas.] 


05  Tuesday  ereniiiff,  6fch  Dec.,  Mr.  John  Euskin  delivered  a  lec- 
ture at  the  Public  Hail,  Basholme,  on  "  What  akd  how  to  read." 

Books,  said  Mr.  Euskin,  are  divisible  into  two  classes— books  of 
the  hour  and  books  of  all  time.    The  distinction  was  not  one  of 
g^talitjf,  but  of  species.    There  were  good  and  bad  books  of  both 
elaises.    The  good  book  of  the  hour  was  useful  or  pleasant  talk 
printed.     Secords  of  graceful  words,  accounts  of  travel,  good- 
humoured  discussions  on  useful  subjects,  statements  of  fact  and  of 
passing  events ;  such  books  were  multiplying  among  us,  and  they 
were  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  age.    But,  stnctly  speaking, 
they  were  not  books  at  all,  only  letters  or  newspapers.    A  book, 
strictly  speaking,  wa«  written  not  with  the  mere  view  of  communi- 
cation, but  for  permanence.    The  author  had  something  to  say 
which  he  perceived  to  be  useful,  true,  or  beautiful.    So  far  as  he 
blew  no  one  had  yet  said  it,  aud  no  one  else  could  say  it.    He  was 
bound  io  say  it  olearly  and  melodiously  if  he  could,— clearly,  at  all 
events.    Books  of  such  a  kind  had  been  written  in  all  ages  by  the 
greatest  men.     The  society  of  the  dead  multiplied  as  the. world's 
^.    Into  it  we  might  enter  always,  and  take  fellowship  and  rank 
uwrding  to  oor^  will.    That  court  of  the  past  differea  from  all 
linng  BriatocrBcy  in  this,  that  it  was  open  to  labour  and  merit,  and  to 
nothing  else.     There  if  one  sought  admittance,  he  must  rise  to  the 
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level  of  these  great  men's  thoughts.  One  must  show  his  love  for 
those  great  ones  in  two  ways, — ^by  atrae  desire  to  be  taught  by  them 
-^to  enter  into  their  thoughts ;  and  by  a  true  desire  to  feel  with, 
them — to  enter  into  their  hearts.  If  the  person  who  wrote  the 
book  was  not  wiser  than  the  reader,  it  would  be  no  use  reading  it. 
Good  reading  required  leisure,  and  then  the  first  requisite  was  to 
understand  the  author's  words  in  the  sense  in  which  he  used  them. 
It  was  well  to  get  into  the  habit  of  hunting  a  word  down.  That 
was  better  than  reading  many  books.  This  was  what  he  called 
reading — watching  the  meaning  of  the  words,  so  far  as  might  be, 
annihilating  one's  own  opinion  and  personality,  and  seeking  to 
discover  the  personality  of  the  author.  The  reader  might  judge 
the  author  if  he  liked  afterwards,  but  he  must  find  him  out  first. 
They  had  heard  many  outcries  lately  against  sensation.  It  was 
not  less  sensation  they  wanted,  but  more ;  the  essential,  ennobling 
difference  between  one  man  and  another,  between  one  animal  and 
another,  lay  precisely  in  this,  that  one  felt  more  than  another. 
Those  mighty  societies  of  the  dead  allow  no  vulgar  person  to  enter. 
The  essence  of  all  vulgarity  lay  in  the  want  of  sensation.  In  true 
inbred  vulgarity  there  was  a  callousness  which  became  capable  of 
every  condition  of  crime,  without  sensation  at  all,  and  it  was  in  the 
blunt  hand  and  dead  heart,  in  the  diseased  habit  and  hardened 
conscience,  that  all  men  became  vulgar,  and  were  for  ever  vulgar 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  were  incapable  of  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, quick  understanding,  and  all  that  deep  intensification  which 
might  DC  called  the  contact-and-touch  faculty  of  the  human  soul. 
They  came  to  this  great  concourse  of  the  dead,  not  merely  to  know 
what  was  true,  but  chiefiy  to  feel  with  them  what  was  just  and 
noble ;  and  to  feel  with  them,  we  must  be  like  them,  andf  have  a 
noble  curiosity.  When  the  character  is  rightly  disciplined,  sensa- 
tion is  precious,  but  it  should  come  from  its  right  causes.  There 
is  no  disease  so  terrible  as  that  brought  on  by  the  pursuit  of 
sensation  for  its  own  sake.  We  were  too  apt  to  plume  ourselves 
on  the  extending  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  while  we  forgot 
how  we  were  ex  trending  the  influences  of  immorality.  Good  sen- 
sation !  was  it  not  here  ? — 

"  We  watched  ber  breathing  throagh  the  night, 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Went  heaving  to  and  fro. 

'*  Oor  hopes  belied  ns  as  we  wept, 
Our  te^rs  oor  hopes  belied; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  bleeping  when  she  died. 

'*  Bnt  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad, 
And  Koft  with  airy  showers, 
Her  fjn'Pt  eyelids  closed — ^she  had 
Another  mom  than  onrs.** 
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We  had  not  only  songlit  for  sensation  where  we  should  not,  but  we 
bad  despised  it  where  we  should  have  sought  it.  We  had  despised 
it  in  Uteratnre,  in  art,  and  in  policy.  First  of  all,  in  literature :  a 
man  was  called  a  bibliomaniac  if  he  collected  many  books ;  but  if 
he  bought  many  horses  he  was  not  called  a  horse-maniac.  And 
what  proportion  was  spent  on  books  in  comparison  to  what  was 
spent  on  horses  and  wine-cellars  P  Ae  to  art,  he  would  not  enter 
into  tiiat  subject.  There  was  a  bill  coming  before  Parliament  for 
the  increase  of  the  National  Gallery ;  he  should  be  glad  if  they  got 
it,  and  still  more  if  it  gave  power  to  build  more  public  galleries  in 
the  large  towna  of  the  kingdom.  The  worst  way  in  which  we 
despised  sensation  was  in  our  compassion.  We  shut  ourselves  up, 
and  said  that  such  and  such  a  thing  did  not  matter,  for  it  did  not 
touch  us.  There  were,  however,  three  forms  of  sensation  which  we 
did  not  despise, — the  healthy  pensations  of  work,  of  war,  and  of 
domestic  affection.  We  had  despised  literature,  art,  and  compassion, 
and  tried  to  make  ourselves  entirely  a  commercial  nation.  We  had 
lived  on  facts,  on  change  over  the  counter,  and  comfort  by  the  fire- 
aide,  and  had  shut  ourselves  out  from  noble  sensations,  and  laid 
ouzaelves  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignoble.  If  this  continued  we  should 
find  ourselves  living  on  the  dregs  of  the  circulating  library,  and  on 
the  sentiment  of  the  casino  and  the  police  court.  In  the  social 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  living  who  were  worthy  to  be 
with  the  dead,  the  greatest  are  not  those  who  endeavour  to  raise 
themselves,  but  those  who  had  set  themselves  to  raise  others.  We 
had  death  in  our  eyes  unless  there  was  light  in  them,  and  death  upon 
our  tongues  if  there  was  not  truth  upon  them.  He  only  was  a  true 
kin^  whose  efforts  were  not  for  his  own  convenience,  but  for  the 
nismg  of  those  beneath  him ;  and  the  true  treasury  of  the  king  was 
that  which  enabled  him  to  do  this.  Some  brave  kings  kept  only 
inns  in  their  treasuries,  some  money,  some  only  jewels.  Suppose 
there  was  another  who  believed  there  was  something  more 
precious  than  rubies,  with  which  gold  and  crystal  could  not  be 
compared ;  suppose  he  brought  forth  Wisdom  for  his  people ;  sup- 
pose the  ten  millions  sterung  of  consternation  yearly  created 
between  France  and  England  were  spent  in  founding  free  libraries, 
or  loyai  art  galleries,  or  museums,  or  free  gardens, — might  it  not  be 
better  for  the  monarchs  and  their  people  P  It  might  be  long  before 
that  came  to  pass ;  nevertheless,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  long. 
ThiB  was  the  greatest  thing  of  all.  We  had  got  the  com  laws 
repealed;  let  us  try  to  have  com  laws  established  which  should 
dcvl  with,  that  enchanted  Arabian  grain  sesame,  that  opened  doors. 
Aotof  robbers,  bat  of  kings'  treasuries. 
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C^t  Somim'  S^tdAon. 


IluaoTOH. — Church  of  EngUmds 
Tomg  Uen*$  {Bramch)  S0CMly.--Th6 
IfiliDgton  bruch  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land's  Young  Men*s  Society  has  for  17 
jears  been  privileged  to  have  an  annual 
oonrse  of  eight  lectures  delivered  before 
it  bj  eminent  men.  On  6th  Dec.  one 
of  the  lectures  of  this  coarse,  on  7toXy*« 
Offermfft  to  Seienee,  was  delivered  in 
Bishop  Wilson's  Memorial  Hall,  Church 
Street,  by  LaoDS  Levi,  LL.D^  F.S.A., 
F.S.S.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Law  in 
King*s  College,  a  political  economist  of 
rare  ability,  of  Italian  origin,  born  at 
Ancona  in  1820,  who  was  brought  up 
to  commerce  in  his  native  town,  and 
removed  thence  to  Liverpool  in  1844. 
In  1847  he  took  out  letters  of  naturali- 
sation. In  1849  he  was  chosen  Secretary 
of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  the  author  of  **  The  Commercial 
Law  of  the  World,"  1 850-52 ;  of  a  '*  Ma- 
nual of  the  Mercantile  Law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
1864;  of  "The  Law  of  Nature  and 
NatioDS  as  a£fected  by  Divine  Law," 
1855,  &c,  &c.  He  has  lectured  on 
commercial  law  in  the  chief  cities  in 
this  country,  and  was  appointed  to  his 
present  influential  position  in  1852. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  his  lec- 
ture;— 

We  see  the  wonders  of  science,  and 
we  are  daily  reaping  the  fruits  of  in- 
vestigations  the  most  profound,  of  genius 
the  meet  elevated,  of  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  all  ooun- 
triea.  Yet,  if  we  examine  the  progress 
of  science  and  art,  we  are  able,  in  many 
)astano(B»  to  trace  the  advent  of  every 
i.'reat  discovery  to  some  master-spirit 
who  has  suddenly  overleaped  the  boun- 
•iaries,  and  enlarged  the  horizon  of  ex- 
isting information.  While  Science  holds 
her  sceptre  over  an  empire  co-extensive 
with  the  universe,  and  illustrious  sub- 
jects have  paid  her  homage  in  all  places 
and  in  all  ages,  she  has  chosen  special 
cities  and  countries  for  her  regal  resi- 
dence. For  the  promotion  of  science 
two  things  are  necessary:  first,  clear 


observation  and  right  apprseiatien  of 
facts;  and,  secondly,  an  onward  efiert  ef 
reasoning; — in  other  worda,  there  mast 
be  distinct  and  general  ideas  applied  to 
special  and  certain  facts.  Important 
facts  in  the  world  of  matter  and  of 
mind  frequently  appear  to  an  ondla- 
cipUned  mind  isolated  and  uninterest- 
ing ;  but  let  a  towering  intellect  gra^p 
tboee  facta,  and  he  will  at  once  deter- 
mine the  relations  those  lacts  bear  to 
each  other,  classify  them  into  gioii|ia 
and  families,  and  reduce  their  action 
into  nndeviating  lawa.  It  waa  his  de- 
sire to  introduce  to  his  aodienee  a 
country  which  had  supplied  the  most 
prolific  materials  for  the  promotion  of 
science, — a  country  which,  whilst  other 
European  nations  were  sunk  in  bar- 
barism  and  ignorance,  had  already 
shone  forth  in  the  noonday  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization, — a  country  wheee 
very  name  still  sounded  like  magic  ia 
the  ears  of  all  nations.  He  did  n«it 
claim  for  Italy  exclusive  achievemeola. 
Other  eountriee  had  their  Inminarwa. 
Newton,  Harvey,  Bacon,  Arago  and 
Laplace,  Leibnitz  and  Humboldt,  were 
not  Italians  ;  yet  many  circumstances 
had  contributed  to  render  Italy  the 
birthplace  of  science.  The  annals  of 
the  Ca»ars  and  the  Medici  were  tri- 
umphant records  of  which  Italy  might 
well  be  proud.  Starting  then  from  the 
snmpiit  of  the  Alps,  ^e  lecturer  dsi- 
acribed  with  maateriy  skill  the  physical 
changes  that  met  the  eye  of  the  voyager 
towards  Italy, — the  dark  l^ue  of  ths  aky 
above,  the  moontaina  of  snow  beneath, 
the  dreary  silence;  next  the  lofty  pre- 
cipices and  impetuous  rivers  descend- 
ing into  beautiful  lakes,  the  flowers  and 
mulberry  trees,  the  festoons  of  vlaes, 
the  fertUe  valleys,  the  gardens  and  the 
villas  that  lined  the  road  to  the  eapkal 
of  Sardinia.  A  few  words  of  descrip- 
tion of  Turin  the  marble-built,  and  his 
hearers  were  next  delighted  with  an 
equally  brief  and  graphic  sketch  of 
Genoa  la  «t^>erfta,  with  her  large  har- 
bour crowded   with  masts.     Wending 
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bis  vaj  coutwin  b j  Garran,  the  next 
bahiiig-pbiee  was  PiBa,with  iU  splendid 
Mcroffolia,  adorned  with  so  manj  tri- 
vmpbs  of  the  Italian  chisel.    To  Flo- 
moe  the  beantifiBl  a  larger  space  was 
defoted,  thoagh  nol  more  than  enough 
to  indieate  the  treasnres  of  art  il  eon* 
taias,  and  the  mooTimeDts  of  the  illos- 
trioBS  dtad  that  grace  the  Florentine 
Psatbcoo.  Borne,  Naples,  HeiettlaBeam, 
Poopeii,  Palermo,  Messina,  the  fertile 
Abruat,  the  Roman  States,  Anoona, 
JM«Ba,  the  Adriatic  and  Vemca^  the 
Lafas  Como  and  Maggion,  ware  aU 
dkniiked  with  roarTeUons  skill,  be£>re 
giving  •  brief  ritmmi  ef  the  early  his- 
tsiSrof  ICnKn  oiriUzation,  long  before 
the  flnt  band  of  ontlawa  formed  Imperial 
Bmh.  Showing  the  eonneetion  of  Italy, 
tbraagb  Pythagoras,   .£aehylns,   and 
Anhteedw,  wich  the  early  hiatory  of 
lUosepby  and  mathcnnatioB,  be  passtd 
la  tba  Roman  period,  and  eitsd  the 
ibmoBs  names  of  Virgil,  Heiaoe,  Orid, 
Ciesro,  to  show  tba  debt  which  nxMlern 
eivilixatioo  owes  to  ancient  Italian  wis- 
dom.   To  the  Romans  also  the  world 
swad  a  syaiem  of  Jonsprndenoe,  tba 
■Anaaee  of  wbiob  wsa  still  Mt  in  the 
law  and  procednre  of  all  dTiltzed  states. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
whole  commerce  of  Europe  had  been 
caiTicd  on  forages  by  Venice  and  Genoa, 
FUvenoe  and  Pisa,  and  we  owe  to  the 
Lombarda  the  introdnction  of  banking. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio   were 
dnly  catalogued,  and  their  iofloence  on 
the  literature  of  their  country  shown. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  Amalfian 
ittientsr  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and 
the  Genoan  disooTsrer  of  America.  The 
fiMaona  Italian  painters  and  sculptors 
af  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  were 
pointed  out;  the  Gregorian  reform  of 
the  calendar,  in  the  16th  century,  re- 
ferred  to.     The  first   sparks  of   the 
Riformation  were  traced  to  the  poetic 
frwdom  of   Dante.     Galileo  occupied 
t  Isrge  share  of   the  lecturer's    at- 
tention.   The  disooreries  of  that  illus- 
trioos  mao  in  reference  to  griTitation 
tod  ffldioo,  the  barometer,  the  tele- 
leopi^  sad  the  mioroseope,  and  his  de- 


fence and  development  of  the  Copemican 
doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
were  briefly  but  graphically  sketched, 
together  with  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
oei?ed  ft«m  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition . 
The  lecturer  refened  to  the  discovery 
of  the  ^Staiometer,  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  Paduan  professors  in  as- 
tronomy, not  OTorlooking  the  fact  that 
to  two  Italian  anatomists  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  discovered,  simul- 
taneously with  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  this 
oonntty,  tba  azistenee  of  a  doaUe  set 
of  nervea  in  the  human  system— one 
for  seneation,  the  other  for  motion.  The 
claim  of  Volta  and  Galvani  to  be  iden- 
tified with  electricity  was  briefiy  emin- 
ciated,  and  Piatti's  great  services  to 
sstionomy  explained*    He  specified  a 
bosl  of  artists,  literary  men,  statesmen, 
and  pbilesopbers,  whose  eminence  hsd 
shed  lustre  npon  Italy.    GaTonr  and 
Garibaldi  were  placed  in  the  ranks  of 
Italian  statesmen — the  former  aa  the 
Sir  Robert  Peelof  Itely,  the  latter  an  a 
great  and  good  man,  by  wboee  valour 
and  skill  the  Anstrians  had  been  dis- 
lodged from  Lembardy,  and  the  family 
of  Bomba  for  ever  removed  from  Naples. 
The  lecturer  cendaded  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  Italiaa  language  and 
literature.    Of  the  former  he  said  it 
was  Boft,  yet  not  wanting  in  strength 
and  polntedoess,whtIe  from  its  harmony 
and  cadences  it  was  supremely  fitted  to 
be  the  uoiversal   lansnage  of  music 
Though  not  so  nervoast  as  the  English 
or  so  graceful  as  the  French,  it  was 
peculiarly    favourable   to   harmonious 
senteneea,  to  snstained  figures  and  me- 
taphors, and  to  epic  and  lyric  poetry. 
Pointing  out  what  Italy  had  contributed 
to  musical  science,  the  lecturer  oou- 
cluded  by  esproEsing  regret  that  in 
morals  and  religion  Italy  had  not  risen 
to  a  height  equal  to  that  which  she  had 
attained  in  science  and  art,  and  im- 
pressing on  bis  hearers  that,  however 
enthusiastic  they  might  be  in  the  oul- 
tivation  of  science,  and  however  prond 
of  its  achievements,  they  should  never 
fbrget  that  it  was  **  righteousness  that 
exalted  a  nation." 
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OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Pope's  **  Essat  on  Criticism." 

["An  Essay  on  Criticism,"  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688— 1744),  written  in 
1709,  and  puWUhed  in  1711.  This  work  is  generalJy  regarded  as  "unques- 
tionably the  finest  piece  of  argamenutire  and  reasoning  poetry  in  the  English 
language."  "  The  ripeness  of  judgment  which  it  displays  is  truly  marrellous. 
Addison  has  commended  this  poem  highly  in  the  "  Spectator;"  and  Bishop  War- 
burton,  in  a  laboured  commenUry,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  a  complete 
treatise  both  on  the  art  of  Criticism  and  Poetry.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance 
didactic  poetry  was  popular.  Boileau*s  '*  Art  of  Poetry  "  had  been  translated  by 
Sir  William  Soane,  and  revised  by  Dryden.  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon, bad  produced  a  sort  of  version  of  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  in  an  "  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse."  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  bad  published  an 
"  Essay  on  Satire,*'  and  an  "  Essay  on  Poetry."  Pope  seems  to  ha?e  followed  the 
style  and  manner  of  Horace  more  than  any  of  these  his  predecessors.  The  poem 
was  translated  into  French  shortly  after  its  issue,  by  Hamilton,  author  of  "  De 
Grammont's  Memoirs."] 

Ist.  That  poets  and  critics  are  alike  liable  to  error  from  deficiency  of  culture  m 
their  respective  accomplishments;  but  bad  critics  act  more  injuriously  than  bad 
poets  on  the  public  taste. 

"  'Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  sUll 
Appear  in  uniting  or  ia  Jttdgvng  ill; 
Bat  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  onr  patience  than  mitlead  our  eense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this;  5 

Ten  centure  (1)  wrong  for  ooe  who  writes  amist. 
A  foal  might  once  himself  alone  expose^ 
Now  one  in  verse  mahet  nuwy  more  in  prose. 

MsANiNos  ov  Words  in  Italics,  as  Sugobstioxs  fok  Pabaphrasino. 


Line  1.  Difficult;  more  remarkable; 
cultured  ability. 

2.  Is  shown;  composing;  criticising. 

3.  Hurtful  in  tendency;  fault. 

4.  Fatigue;  power  of  endurance;  de- 
ceive; intellect. 


6.  Judge  mistakenly;  erroneously. 

7.  In  former  times;  put  in  the  way 
of  contempt. 

8.  Becomes  the  ocoauon  of* 


(1)  Pass  judgment,  e.  ^., — 

"  Tis  a  passing  shame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  otmure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen." 

**  Tu)o  Gentlemen  of  Verona^**  Act  I.,  So.  2. 
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2o4).  GuItiTiitcd  taBte  \b  as  rare  in  critics  as  original  gemos  in  poets*  (aste  U 
tsnate  thongb  capable  of  calture. 

Tis  with  cor  jadgments  (2)  as  onr  watches;  none 

Gojutt  aHke,  yet  each  helievea  his  own.  10 

In  poets  as  true  genins  (3)  is  hut  rare, 

Tme  taste  (4)  as  ieldom  is  the  critic's  ihare ; 

10.  Precisely  similar;  trusts  in. 

11.  Beal;  only  seldom  met  with. 

12.  Beliable  ;  rarely;  possesiion. 

(2)  Judgment — **  In  some  cases  its  meaning  seems  to  approach  to  that  of  under- 
studing;  as  in  the  nearly  synonymous  phrases  '  a  sonnd  understanding/  and  '  a 
sooad  judgment.*  If  there  be  any  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  expres- 
Boo,  it  appears  to  me  to  consist  chiefly  in  this, — ^tbat  the  former  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  positive  ability  than  the  latter;  which  indicates  rather  an  exemption  irom 
those  biases  which  lead  the  mind  astray,  tban  the  possession  of  any  uncommon 
reach  of  capability.  To  understanding  we  employ  the  epithets  strong,  Tlgorous, 
eomprehensiTe,  profound;  to  judgment  those  of  correct,  cool,  unprejudiced,  im- 
partial, solid.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  word  seems  to  have  been  understood 
by  Pope  in  the  following  oonplet: — *  'Tis  with  our  judgments/  &g. 

"  For  this  meaning  of  the  word,  its  primitive  and  literal  application  to  the  judicial 
deeisioo  of  a  tribunal  accounta  su£Sciently.  Agreeably  to  the  same  fundamental 
idea,  the  name  of  judgment  is  given  with  peculiar  propriety  to  those  acquired 
povws  of  discernment  which  characterized  a  skilful  critic  in  the  fine  arts;  powers 
which  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  on  a  temper  of  mind  free  from  the  undue 
inflaenee  of  authority  and  of  casual  associations.  The  power  of  taste  itself  is  fire- 
qnestly  denoted  by  the  appellation  of  judgment;  and  a  person  who  possesses  a 
OMn  than  ordinary  share  of  it  is  said  to  be  a  judge  in  those  matters  which  fall 
oader  its  cognisance.'* — "*  EkmenU  of  the  PhUotophy  of  tke  Human  Mind,"  by 
IhgiUd  Stewart,  Part  II.,  Preliminary  Observatioos. 

(3)  "  The  true  gemme  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined 
in  some  particular  direction." — Dr,  S,  Johnton^e  "  lAfe  of  Cowley" 

"  Talent  convinces — genius  but  excites; 
This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 
Talent  from  sober  judgment  takes  its  birth, 
And  reconciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth ; 
Genius  unsettles  with  desires  the  mind, 
Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind. 
Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil, 
Bipens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees  for  toU; 
Geoins,  the  sudden  iris  of  the  skies, 
On  cloud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes; 
And  to  the  earth  in  tears  and  glory  given. 
Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  heaven! 
Talent  gives  all  that  vulgar  critics  need — 
From  its  plain  hom-book  learns  the  dull  to  read; 
Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautiful, 
LaavcB  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  tho  dull. 

From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens, 

And  Ibols  on  fools  still  ask  what  Hamlet  means." 

Sir  E.  Btdwer  Lytton'e  "  Pomt^  1842. 

(4)  "  What,  then,  is  tosts,  but  those  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  and  feeling  alive 
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Bolh  nmt  mtike  frtan  bcaTcn  derive  tiieir  Vgkt, 
These  ham  to  jad^e,  as  well  as  thoee  to  wm«i 
Let  snoh  teaek  others  wfao^  themstlYet  aneir 
And  censnre  (1)  freely  who  haTe  wxitteo  veil: 
Aathors  hrepariiai  to  their  wit|  (5)  'tis  tme; 

13.  In  the  same  manner  ;  receive  ; 
capacity. 

14.  Endowed  with  innate  gifts. 


15.  Inform  ;    have  jnst  claims  to 
fame. 

1 7 .  ftvposaesaed  in  faronr  of ;  certain. 


To  each  fine  impdse?  a  diseemtsg  aenae 
Of  decent  and  snblime,  with  qaick  disgufc 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarxanged,  or  grass 
In  apecioB  ?     This  nor  gems,  not  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  porple  state,  nor  caltnre  can  bestow, 
Bat  God  alone,  when  first  His  sacred  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  sooL" 

Aimuids's  "  Pteaturet  of  Imagimaticm;*  III.,  533,  &0. 

(3  &  4)  "  TaeU  and  geniut  are  two  words  frequently  joined  togetSier,  and  ther eAu* 
by  inaccarate  thinkers  oonfoonded.  They  signify,  howefvr,  two  qaito  diftrurt 
things.  The  difbrenoe  between  them  can  be  clearly  pointed  oat,  and  it  ia  of  im< 
pertanoe  to  remambcr  it.  Taate  eonsiiits  in  the  power  of  jodging  geniaa;  in  tha 
power  of  exeoatiog.  Ono  may  havo  a  considerable  dogret  of  taste  in  poctij, 
eloquence,  or  aay  of  the  fine  acta,  who  haa  HtUo  or  hardly  any  gmtoa  fM*  ooBlpea^- 
tion  or  execution  hi  any  of  these  arts;  b«t  gemns  cannot  be  frand  without  incloIHag 
taste  also.  Genim,  therefore,  deserrea  to  be  oonaidered  as  a  highar  power  of  tin 
mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  iiventive  or  creatine,  wWeh 
docs  not  rest  in  mere  sensibility  to  beanty  where  it  is  pereeiTcd,  bnt  which  omi, 
■oreovor,  prodooe  new  beaotiea,  and  exhibit  then  in  anch  a  manner  aa  strongly  to 
impress  the  minds  of  others.  Bdined  taste  forma  a  good  eritio,  bat  geaiw  ia 
fiuther  neceseary  to  form  the  poet  or  oraton^^Blmr**  **  Bhetorie*  Lect  IIL 

**  Genius  is  the  power  of  producing  excellence ;  taste  h  the  power  of  pei«jeifiii|p 
the  excellence  tbas  produced  in  its  aeveral  sorts  and  degrees,  with  all  their  force, 
refinements,  distinctions,  and  connections.  In  other  words,  taste  (as  it  relates  to  the 
prodnctione  of  art)  is  strictly  the  power  of  being  properly  affiicted  by  worka  of 
genius.  It  is  the  proportioning  admiration  to  power,  pleaaoie  to  beauty:  it  is  the 
entire  sympathy  with  the  fioest  impnlnes  of  the  imagination ;  not  antipathy,  not 
indifference  to  them.  The  eye  of  taate  may  bo  said  to  reflect  the  impr&.siona  of 
real  genius,  as  the  even  mirror  reflects  the  objects  of  nature  in  aU  their  cleamcas 
and  lustre,  instead  of  distorting  and  diminishing  them^* 

*  Or,  like  the  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  tho  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.'  " 
Wittiam  ffmiars  ''Mem  and Mamers^  ^enj  X,  on  *'  Tasto.** 

(5)  Knowledge;  e,g,j — 

"  For  I  have  neither  wU^  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech  "  &c. 

"  Jtdius  Cmsar,"*  III.,  S. 

"  Wit  is  the  putting  together  in  jest,  u  &,  in  fancy,  or  in  bare  suppomtion,  ideas 
between  which  there  is  a  serious,*,  e.,  a  customary  incompatibility,  and  by  this  pre- 
tended union  or  juxtaposition  to  point  out  more  strongly  some  lurking  inoon- 
gmity.**— YTtZ/iafii  BazUtfe  "  Remains^  Essay  III. 
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Bat  are  not  eritiei  to  their  Jadgment  (2)  too? 

Tetf  if  we  look  more  chsthfy  we  shall  jSindL 

Most  have  the  m^da  of  jadfj^miot  in  ttaeir  mind.  20 

Noimn  ojfords  at  least  a  gUmmeri$tff  light; 

The  Unee,  though  ioudked  bvAfauU^,  are  dfawn  right 

Bat  as  the  slightest  sketchy  lijutUy  traced. 

Is  hj  ti2  coloirmg  bat  the  more  di$graio^ 

So  by  falm  loammg  is  good  mmb  difaeed :  25 

Some  are  betoUdtred  in  the  moss  of  schookt 

And  some  made  coaxombi  nature  meemt  bat  fools. 

In  aoarek  of  wit  theee  lose  their  common  sense,  (6) 

And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  dtfmee; 

Each  6tini#  alike,  who  can  or  cannot  wtifie,  30 

Or  with  a  rieafs  or  a  eumieh*$  spUe: 

All  fools  have  still  an  itehmg  to  deride. 

And /am  woald  be  npon  the  Ungking  side. 

18.  Likewise.  i       26.  Puzzled;  perplexities; ad rocates 

19.  Still ;  inquire  ;  carefallj  ;  per-   I  of  special  sjrstemi. 


eeiTe. 
Sa  Elements. 
21.  The  mind  itself  jields;  feeble. 


27.  Pedants;  intended. 

28.  Quest. 

29.  Become;  behalf. 


22.  Marked;  alightly;  correctly.  30.  Feels  eagerly  inclined. 

23.  Outline;  accnratolj  delineated.     I       31.  Competitors;  weakling's  rage. 

24.  Daubing;  disfigured.  I       32.  Irresistible  desire ;  ridicule. 


25.  Incorrect  acquisitions  {judicioaS'- 
Bcn  impured. 


33.  Fondly  ;  winning, — vide   "Let 
him  laogh  who  wins  "  proverb. 


**  For  sure  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  inveat.''-^Si9|/). 

"It  is  the  design  of  wit  to  excite  in  the  mind  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  that 
irinng  not  from  anything  marvellous  in  the  subject,  but  solely  from  the  imagery 
ifae  employs  or  the  strange  assemblages  of  related  ideas  presented  to  the  mind.*' — 
Caa^Uffg  Thihiophy  of  Rhetoric,**  chap.  iL,  sec  1. 

(6)  **  One  of  the  first  writers  who  introduced  the  phrase  of  common  tente  into  the 
teehniesl  or  appropriate  language  of  logic  was  Father  Boffier,  in  a  book  entitled 
'  Traits  des  Premieres  V^rit^s.'  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  several  authors  of 
Bote  in  this  country,  particularly  by  Dr.  Beid,  Dr.  Oswald,  and  Dr.  Beattie.  .  . 
Tbe  phrase  common  sense,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
OMtber  wit;  denoting  that  degree  of  sagacity  (depending  partly  on  original  capa- 
city, and  partly  on  personal  experience  and  observation)  which  qualifies  an  indivi- 
doal  for  those  simple  and  essential  occupations  which  all  men  are  called  npon  to 
exercise  habitually  by  their  common  nature.  In  this  acceptation  it  is  opposed  to 
those  mental  acquirements  which  are  derived  from  a  regular  education,  and  from 
the  study  of  books;  refers  not  to  the  speculative  convictions  of  the  understanding, 
Vot  to  tbat  pmdence  and  discretion  which  are  the  foundation  of  successful  conduct. 
Soeh  is  the  idea  which  Pope  annexes  to  the  word,  when  speaking  of  good  sense 
(wfaieh  means  only  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  common  sense).    He  calls  H — 


f  n 


'Thegift  of  heaven; 
Aad,  tlMNigh  no  seienco,  fairly  worth  the  seven.' 

DugaU  Stewards  "  Life  ofReid"  (,HamUton*e  Reid),  p.  27. 
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ouM  cox-Li:g!AiE  cor  use. 


If  MnviuB  (7)  scribble  ia  Apollo's  (8)  spite^ 

There  are  who  judge  still  wurse  than  he  can  write.**  35 

34.  Write  ill;  defiance. 


(7)  Afavius. — Virgil,  in  his  third  Eologar,  mentions  Bavins  andMasrios  as  two 
contemptible  poets,  thus, — 

*'  He  who  hates  not  Bavins 
Maj  love  tbj  verses,  Mssvins.** 

Horace,  in  his  tenth  Epode,  invokes  a  cnr^e  on  him.  He  is  generallj  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a  bad  poet,  and  a  disagreeable,  envious  man.  Hence  the  titles  of 
Gifford's  two  saUres,  "  The  Baviad"  (1744).  and  "  The  Macviad  "  (1795),  aimod 
respectively  agsinst  the  Delia  Cmscans  and  the  lower  dramatists  of  that  time. 

(8)  Apollo, — One  of  the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks:—  L,  tbeavenger;  2,  the 
helper;  3,  the  giver  of  prophetic  power;  4,  the  patron  of  song  and  music;  5,  the 
protector;  6,  the  patron  of  cities;  7,  the  god  of  the  snn.  In  him  the  brightest 
side  ot  the  Greek  mind  is  reflected.  In  the  **  Iliad*'  he  delights  the  Homeric  gods 
with  his  performances  on  the  phormina. 


THE  SELF-CULTURE  LOGIC  : 
A  Simple  Vade  Afecum  of  the  Laws  of  Thought, 


XMTBODUCTORT  DKFINITION8. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  inference. 

Inference  evolves  all  that  thoaght 
involves. 

The  conditions  anderwhich  inferences 
are  made  constitute  the  laws  of  thought. 

Idea*  are  the  factors  of  inierence. 

In  the  order  of  time  ideas  are  excited 
in  roan  bj  sensation  acting  upon  his 
consoiousness. 

In  the  order  of  manner  consciousness 
existing  in  us  is  excited  bj  sensation. 

Sensation  gives  presentative  ideas. 

Consciousness  realizes  representative 
ideas. 

Consciousness  of  sensation  u  percep- 
tion. 

Perception  constructs  ideas  out  of 
the  sensations  which  man  conscionslj 
receives. 

The  recurrence  of  ideas  natuiallj  is 
remembrance. 

The  recurrence  of  ideas  volimtarilj 
is  recoUection. 

The  power  of  containing  end  retain- 
ing, as  well  as  recalling  ideas,  is  me- 
vwry. 

Attention  is  the  application  of  will 
to  memory. 

WiU  is  the  power  of  aelf-oooscious 
aetivitj. 


Sensation  imparts  feelinfr,  consdous- 
ness  seizes  it,  attention  grasps,  per- 
ception attains,  memory  contains  and 
retains  it,  and  the  result  is  a 
representative  idea. 

The  reproduction  of  an  idea  is  ooa- 
eeption  or  imagination. 

Ideas  tend  to  recur  or  reappear  in 
the  mind  in  certain  determinate  modes 
called  associations. 

The  most  usual  laws  or  conditions 
of  the  association  of  ideas  are  those  of 
similarity,  simultaneity,  succession,  and 
contrariety. 

By  association  ideas  are  generaSted 
and  classified. 

Generalisation  is  the  perception  of 
common  qualities  in  different  ideas. 

Classijication  is  the  arrangement  of 
ideas  into  sets,  according  to  their  com- 
mon qualities. 

The  act  of  drawing  away  ideas  from 
each  other  into  classes  is  called  o&- 
straetion. 

The  faculty  which  cognizes  and  re- 
cognizes ideas  is  the  understanding. 

The  understanding,  on  becoming 
familiar  with  ideas,  names  them. 

Names  flx,register,  and  mark  off  ideas. 

Names  indicate  nMB*s  usual  ciaa^- 
cation  of  idesa. 
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Lupuge  18  the  memns  of  embodying 
ldM8,eiid  of  commanicating  these  to 

Lingnage  slioiild,  though  it  scarcely 
cnr  dMB,expre88  aU  that  is  in  thought. 

ThoQght  fulfils  certain  fixed  laws. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  these  laws. 

Ib  the  order  of  practice,  logic  is  a 
pr»-rsqmiite  of  all  reflection,  and  con> 
laqoenUy  of  all  troth ;  in  the  order  of 
expoaitbo,  howevnr,  language  is  a  pre- 
nqnittte  of  logic. 

^'Uignage  employs  elliptical  abbre^ 
Wstions. 

Logic  demands  that  all  that  is  implied 
ill  Isngnage  shall  be  expressed  ex- 
pQeitly. 

Lo^  regards  the  form  or  mode  of 
bwwingf  and  claims  to  express  all 
idess  in  accordance  therewith,  inde< 
pendently  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
ars  the  representatives. 

Logical  thought  progresses  from 
CoDoept  to  Judgment,  thence  to  Reason- 
iog,  aod  colminatesin  Science. 

A  eonegv^  is  the  finished  product  of 
sO  the  receptive  and  elaborating  fii- 
eolties  of  the  understanding, — an  idea 
attrked  ofi"  and  expressible  in  a  term. 

Connpts  are — 1st,  pure,  as  necessa- 
rily inhering  in  the  mind,  and  emerging 
uito  consciousness  immediately  on 
being  called  into  exercise,  e.g.,  space, 
tame,  canse,  &&;  Sod,  experienced^  as 
hafing  their  primary  or    originating 


cause  in  sensation,  leading  to  reflection, 
or  the  action  on  the  understanding  of 
something  external  to  itself,  e.  ^.,  rose, 
man,  star,  &e.;  3rd,  mtxed^  as  having 
their  originating  cause  in  experience, 
and  their  formal  cause  in  the  under- 
standing, e.^.,  force,  colour,  argument, 
&o. 

All  concepts  are  nameable. 

Concepts  exist  in  thought,  not  in 
nature, 

A  judgment  is  the  assertion  of  rela- 
tion between  two  concepts. 

Jadgments  are  either — 1st,  aeeer- 
tive,  ».e.,  believed  by  the  utterer;  2nd, 
problematic^  t.  e.,  guessed  at,  bnt  not 
adequately  proven  ;  3rd,  demonstrabU, 
i.  e.,  capable  not  only  of  belief  as  true,  but 
of  being  shown  to  be  true.  They  may 
also  be  (1)  ana/yfie,  or  explanatory  and 
evolving;  (2)  synthetic^  or  giving  asso- 
ciation to  two  concepts  not  hiUierto 
conjoined  in  thought  or  proof. 

Seasoning  is  placing  judgments  in 
their  correct  relation  to  each  other  in 
the  process  of  thinking. 

Science  is  real  truth,  attained  to  by 
reasoning,  and  arranged  with  logical 
precision,  adequacy,  and  perfection. 

The  science  of  the  formal  laws  of 
thought  constitutes  an  organon. 

Such  an  organon  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  mental  {n-ocesses  of  reasoning, 
and  supplies  laws  for  regulating  that 
process. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH  SYNTAX. 


Language  is  the  means  by  which  men 
utter  Uionght. 

A  sentence  is  the  complete  expression 
of  a  single  act  of  thooght. 

Words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas, 
the  elements  of  language,  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  sentences. 

Oor  ideas  relate  either  to  the  objects 
of  our  aeoses  and  their  qualities,  or  to 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  our  own 
anads,  or  what  we  suppose  to  be  the 
qualities  of  other  intelligences. 

AU  words,  therefore,  are  the  signs  of 
such  ideas. 

Words  an  grammattcally  called  parts 

of  SpHTC^. 


The  parts  of  speech  are  determined 
by  the  structure  of  the  sentence  in 
which  they  appear,  t.  e.,  by  the  function 
they  perform,  not  by  their  form. 

The  complete  expression  of  a  sin- 
gle thought  requires  that  something 
should  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
another. 

In  grammar  this  is  called  a  sentence, 
in  logic  a  proposition :  in  the  latter  it 
consists  either  implicitly  or  explicitly 
of  three  parts  ;  in  the  former  it  moff 
consist  of  two  only. 

The  logical  parts  of  a  sentence  are 
— (I)  subject,  (2)  copula,  (3)  predi- 
cate.    In  grammar  the  latter  two  miy 
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be  eombined  in  Tarious  ways,  and  may 
undergo  Tarioua  modificatioaa. 

The  subject  of  a  aanteace  ia  that 
regarding  whiduoiy  affirmation  ia  mada 
or  denied. 

The  wbfeei  is  alwaya  (1)  a  nonn 
or  nooaa,  or  (2)  a  word,  clanae,  phraae, 
&c.,  need  as  a  noon. 

The  eopuXa  i»  always  a  part  of  the 
▼erb  **io  be." 

The  prtdicaie  is  that  which  ia 
affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  (1)  an  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple, (2)  a  nonn  (with  part  of  the 
▼erb  "  to  be"  as  copQla),  or  (3)  a  rerb, 
(which  includes  the  copula). 
12     3 

Man  is  mortal — ^logical  proposition. 

John  is  reading      „  ^ 

1  (2&3) 

Man  dies — grammatical  sentence. 

John  reads  n 


It  ia  oaavMiient  in  gnumnar  tonoog- 
nise  only  two  parts  in  a  sentence,  vis^ 
subject  and  predicate  (t.  e.,  to  isolnd* 
the  ooputa  in  the  predicale). 

The  subject  is  always  a  woid 
sidersd  to  be  in  the  nominaitiva 
It  may  be  either — 

1.  A  noun— QaeM  Vietonm  is 
loved. 

a.  A  pnmonn — S%«  ia  admired  as  • 
sovereign. 

3.  Any  word  or  words  used  aa  a 
nonn,  e.  ^.— > 

1st  An  adjective— Jfoiy  lova  tha 
Queen. 

2nd.  A  participle—  ^eysy  har 
forms  their  delight. 

3rd.  An  infinitive  mood— 7*9  o6cgr 
htr  ia  right. 

4th.  A  phrsse  —  Qod  Ubm  II« 
Queen  is  often  said. 


n 


^iljernrs  |[0iie0. 


JoHv  Stuart  Bx<4Gkib  (bom  in 
Glasgow,  1809),  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  haa 
already  won  honour  by  his  masterly 
translations  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  from 
the  German,  and  the  seven  remaining 
tragedies  of  £schylus  from  the  Greek, 
is  bosily  engaged  on  a  version  of 
Homer's  '*  Iliad,'*  in  the  ballad  form, 
which  he  believes  most  nearly  resembles 
the  style  of  the  original  of  the  great 
epic  of  antiquity. 

A  volume  of  biographies  of  eminent 
writers,  thinkers,  and  workers,  whoee 
lives  have  issued  in  permanent  historical 
results,  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Neil, 
£aq.,  and  reprinted  (revised)  fimn  the 
Brituh  -CaiUrovertiaUitt  will  appear 
shortly,  under  the  familiar  title  of 
«'  Epoch  Men." 

'*  Walks  and  Talks  about  Loudon" 
are  announced. 


There  were  rumours  afloat  that  the 
post  of  ComptioUtr  of  the  Stationery 
Office,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Jolm 
Bamsay  MacGuUoeh,  would  be  conferred 
on  his  successor  in  the  editorial  chair 
of  the  Seotaman  newspaper,  Alexander 
Bussell;  but  it  has,  we  beHeve,  been 
given  to  W.  B.  Greg,  a  prominent 
writar  of  the  Manchester  school. 

Christmas  books  are  out  in  greatsr 
abundance  than  for  many  years.  The 
luxury  of  type,  eogiaving,  and  binding 
is  extraordinary. 

Meesrs.  A.  and  0.  Black  are  to 
issue  a  new  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Wavecley  Novels,  in  forty*eight  monthly 
vols. 

F.  H.  Dyer's  '*  Hiitcry  of  Modem 
Europe  "  is  finished  in  4  vols.;  Edward 
Fos8*s  **  Judges  of  EngUnd,"  firom 
Charles  II.  to  Victoria  (1864),  ia  also 
concluded  in  9  vols. 
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W.  Jordu  bM  tnoalAted  Shak- 
ipoirs  "^Macbeth"  and  *'HuUet" 
into  Gcrauui :  tb«  Umntr  ia  poblbhod, 
aid  ibe  kttcr  it  in  tlie  pma. 

Tkt  matbor  of  ''The  Hiatory  of 
TcMhing,"  Dr.  Earl  Sehmidtt  died  at 
Gotham  9th  Oct. 

H. J.J.  Garliar  baa  kraad  a  Bio- 
^apUe  8krtali  of  fiL  Tbomaa  b  Beckot 
of  Cantarbnrj. 

Ai  iatanatiag  oonlrovarBj  on  the 
ckmctBr  of  ImAj  MadMth  appeared 
ia  tka  JBtader  dniJog  Deoembar. 

A  paopla'a  edition  of  Bisbop  Colenso'a 
wait  on  the  Pentateneh  and  Book  of 
Joshaa  ia  in  aoniae  of  pnbUcataoo. 

"Tbe  EeoBomf  of  Capital;  or, 
Tba^bta  on  Gold  and  Trade,"  bj 
2.  H.  Fattarwin,  antlior  of  **  Tbe  New 
Baroliuiony''  formerlj  editor  of  the 
Preu,  ia  to  be  iaanad  bj  Maaen. 
BJ«^«ood. 

AbW  A.  Gntry,  priert  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Immaenlate  CSoneeption,  haa  in 
fnemM  ti  iaaoe  n  Syateaa  of  Phikaophj 
a  a  Tbeodiey,  Morality,  and  Logie. 

An  tataraatinf  and  idkle  contnMreraj 
oa  Ibe  aii^nifieation  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Laaaraa  haa  been 
going  an  in  the  three  lateat  iaanea  of 
the  Jomrntd  cfSmertd  LUeraharef  and 
aaethar  an  the  Propbectaa  of  Daniel  has 
wanpropoeed« 

The  Mar^niae  da  Boiaaj,  formerlj 
Ceaalaii  Gnioooli,  the  Italian  tnaiao- 
nta  of  Lord  BjroD,  haa  detennined  to 
giva  to  the  world  the  poethomoua  worka 
of  the  aathor  of  '*Don  Joan,"  inolnding 
the  fmi§  of  that  poem,  &e^  and  a  number 
of  Important  documenta  reUting  to  hia 
lifik  [Waa  the  antobiography  of  Lord 
BjTOB  really  bnret  by  Moore?] 

*Talaa  of  the  O'Haia  Family  "  are 
in  oonrae  of  repabiieation  with  prefaces 
aod  Dotea,  with  indicatiooa  of  the  real 
panonagea  of  the  atoriea,  by  Michael, 
coe  of  the  Banima. 

"  The  Harrest  of  the  Sea,**  by  J.  G. 
Bertnm,  ia  nearly  ready. 

Jacqaea  Jasmin  (b.  1798),  the  Lan- 
jtaedoc  poet,  the  last  of  the  troubadonra, 
died  m  his  birth-town  Ages,  on  the 
Garoirae,  in  October. 


The  firat  roLof  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's "  Principles  of  Biology  "  ia  ready. 

Grole*a  work  on  Plato  and  Socxatea 
ia  annoanoed  aa  ready. 

Alfred  Talandier  haa  trsnalatod 
Smilee*  **  Self-Heip  **  into  Frenoh. 

George  Boole,  LL.D.,  Profeaaor  of 
Mathematioa  in  Qoeen'a  College,  Cork, 
one  of  the  chief  thinkers  of  the  day, 
aathor  of  *'  The  Mathematical  Analyaia 
of  Logic,"  1847;  *'An  Investigation 
into  the  Laws  of  Thonght,"  &c.,  1854, 
**  Differential  CalcalBa,**  died  8th  Dec 

Sergeant  J.  A.  Stephens,  anthor  of 
"  Commentariea  on  the  Lawa  of  Eng- 
land/' &&,  died  7th  Dec,  aged  78. 

The  Berlin  Society  for  the  PromotioQ 
of  the  Study  of  Modem  Languages  has 
offered  a  prize  of  £83  for  an  essay  on 
Shakapere's  Inflaence  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  £ngUsh  Language,  and  £34 
for  a  Hiaiorj  of  the  Criticism  of  the 
Shaksperian  Drama  in  Germany  and 
the  Countries  of  the  Bomance  Lan- 
gnago. 

The  Poliah  tranalator  of  Shakspere, 
A.  £.  Kosmian,  died  In  Gallioia  27th 
Nov. 

M.  Taiue,  historian  of  English  Lite- 
rature, has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Esthetics  and  the  History  of  Art  in 
Paris. 

M.  B^nan  is  in  Syria,  on  a  mission. 

Christianity  in  its  Earliest  Ages  and 
Stages  ia  to  be  the  subject  of  a  course 
by  M.  Athanase  Coquerel. 

De  Tocqueville's  works,  including 
several  posthumous  papers,  are  to  be 
isued  ia  a  cheap  uniform  edition. 

Jules  Gerard,  the  lion-killer,  was 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Jong  river,  in 
the  Sherbora  country,  Africa. 

Dr.  Karl  Graul,  the  Tamul  scholar, 
Professor  of  Missionary  Knowledge  at 
Eriangen,  died  10th  Nov. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Bums,  aathor  of  the  article 
"  Hymnology"  in  the  **  Encyclopasdia 
Britannica,"  "The  Vision  of  Prophecy,'' 
and  other  "Poems,"  died  27th  Nov. 

J.  F.  C.  Mocquard,  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Emperor  of  France  (b.  1791), 
author  of  "  Jessie,'*  a  novel,  and  several 
popular  dramas,  died  9th  Dec. 
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Prof.  Mommsen  has  issned  Anno- 
tationB  on  Pindar. 

Arnold  Rnge,  the  Hamanistf  has 
translated  Bnckle's  ''Hiatoiy  of  CiTiJi- 
zation"  into  German. 

James  Hannay,  author  of  **  Singleton 
Fontenoy,"  &c.,  has  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Edinburgh  Courant. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
G.  B.  Nicolini,  the  Shakspere  of  modern 
Italj — of  whom  see  a  biographic  notice 
in  the  British  '  Conirovertialist,  July 
1860, or  ComhiU MagQane^DeCj  1864, 
— is  in  course  of  publication. 

The  Earl  of  CArlis!e,  author  of  a 
work  on  "  Prophecy/'  *'  Lectures  and 
Addresses."  "Diary  in  Turkish  and 
Greek  Waters/*  &c,  died  5th  Dec, 
aged  62. 

The  trustees  and  managers  of  the 
Christian  Witness  Fund  presented  an 
address  and  £500  to  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell on  his  retirement  from  the  editor- 
ship of  that  serial  and  the  Christian 
Penny  Magazine,  both  of  which  he  had 
originated,  and  conducted  for  21  years. 

Dr.  Killen,  of  the  Belfast  Presby- 
terian College,  has  a  volume  on  the 
Ancient  Church  in  the  press. 

Statues  of  the  great  orator-prelates 
of  France—Rossuet  (1627—1704), 
F^nc'lon(165l— 1751);  FMchier(I6d2 
—1710),  and  Massillon  (1663—1742) 
— have  just  been  completed  for  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Mismes,by  Berger,  the  shep- 
herd sculptor. 

The  Hnlsean  prize  has  been  gained 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Sioker,  for  an  essay  on 
the  Characteristic  Differences  between 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Jewish 
Literatnra  prior  and  posterior  to  its 
issue,  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  that  work. 

Mr.  W.  Simcox  has  produced  Homer's 
'  Iliad  "  in  English  hexameters.  | 


Prof.  Benj.  Silliman,  sen.,  prqjootor 
of  SiUimans  Journal  (1818),  died  at 
Newhaven,  aged  85. 

Dr.  Karl  Ernest  von  Baer,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  is  about  to  issue  a  Review 
of  "  Darwin's  Hypothesis." 

Rev.W.  Houghton,  of  Preston  Rectory, 
Wellington,  Shropshire,  is  preparing  a 
Translation  and  Exposition  of  "  The 
Book  of  Canticles." 

A  new  biography  of  Wm.  Pateraon, 
projector  of  the  Bank  of  England,  **  The 
Darien  Schemes/'  &c.,  is  in  the  pnss. 
from  the  pen  of  Wm.  Pagan,  Esq.,  of 
Clayton,  provost  of  Cupar  Fife,  N.B.» 
the  promoter  of  road  reform. 

William  Kemp,  geologist,  Galashiels, 
author  of  **The  Geologiod  Formation  of 
the  South  of  Scotland,"  died  19th  Dec, 
aged  74. 

**  Science  Gossip"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  serial. 

Booth's  reprint  of  the  "first  folio" 
Shakspere  is  completed,— Sis.  Sd. 

M.  Gaillemin,  author  of  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce,"  editor  of  a  "  CoU 
lection  of  Contemporary  Economists,* 
"The  Journal  of    Economists,"   &c., 
died  at  Paris  16th  Dec 

M.  Miguet  has  issued  an  eioge  om 
M.  de  Savigny,  the  Jurisoonsnlt. 

Percy  FitzGerald's  "  Life  of  Stem<>  ' 
has  reached  a  second  edition. 

J.  P.  Collier  proposes  to  reprint  from 
the  earixest  edition  in  TotteU's  Miseel- 
lany  the  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Ryan's  **  Life  of  Jesos  "  has 
been  published. 

A  second  edition  of  J.  Thomson's 
(Clement's)  '*  The  Bishop  and  the  Book/' 
is,  we  hear,  about  to  be  put  in  the 
press. 
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Of  late  jenn  the  study  of  poetrj  has  been  rerj  thoToagUj 
koorporated  into  our  edueational  schemes.    Every  sort  of  ezanii- 
laiioa— scholastie,  nniyersitj,  or  competitiye — allots  a  certain  yalne 
to  a  eriticai  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of 
"the  poets  who  have  made  us  heirs  '*  of  their  immortal  lays.    The 
laognage  of  poetry  is,  in  general,  not. only  choice,  but  iaiomatic ; 
and  its  syntax,  though  more  inyolred,  is  richer  and  more  instructiye 
than  tJiat  of  prose.   In  the  process  of  acc^uiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
indent  languages,  ^at  use  was  necessarily  made  of  poetiinu  works, 
ill  the  greater  minds  of  antiquity  had  expressed  themselves  in 
liigUy  imaginatiye  or  intensely  philosophical  works.    The  latter 
were,  from  their  yery  nature,  unavailable  for  the  ordinair  initiatory 
pnrposes  of  instruction,  and  hence  the  poets  were  selected.    In 
joong  minds  the  imaginative  are  far  more  active  than  the  realistic 
Realties ;  so  that  in  many  cases  the  poets  had  been  preferred  not 
ody  to  the  grave  philosophers,  but  even  to  the  better  class  of 
historians,— ythose,  namely,  who  mingled  phOosophy  with  their  nar- 
latiTe,  and  were  historians   as    distinguished  from  biographers. 
A  very  brief  course  of  biography  and  historic  narration  ^ave  a 
eommand  of  the  vocables  and  syntax  of  a  language  sufficient  to 
make  an  ordinary  mind  capable  of  perusing  with  some  interest  and 
iTidity  the  poetic  writers  of  the  olden  time.    These  writers,  too, 
revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  languages  in  which  they  had 
composed  their  immortal  works  which  the  prose  authors  of  a  similar 
tine  could  not  do ;  so  that  on  many  grounds  the  perusal  and  study 
of  the  ancient  poets  became  advisable  as  an  educative  agency. 
Strangely  enough,  in  regard  to  our  o\rn  tongue  the  same  arguments 
were  not  held  as  valid ;  and  we  have  been  endeavouring  vainly  to 
erowd  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  strange  conglomerates  of  fact,— 
historic,  scientific,  literary,  and  economic,  whicn  have,  for  the  most 
part,  &llen  as  unimpressive  on  the  mind  under  educative  training 
as  rain  om  the  back  of  a  hippopotamus.     We  have  been  recently 
recalled  frora  our  error,  and  the  educative  value  of  imaginative 
literature  has  begun  to  be  recognized,  not  only  in  the  lofty  forms 
of  epic  and  dramatic  poems,  but  even  in  the  less  aspiring  snape  of 
prose  fiction. 

It  has  been  augi^ested  to  us  through  several  channels,  that  this 
^docational  use  of  imaginative  literature  ought  to  be  accompanied 
hv  some  expotitian  of  the  nature  of  the  language  of  ideality,  for 
which  no  better  name  as  yet  exists  in  our  language  than  poetic 


We  intend,  in  tiiis  and  a  subsequent  paper,  to  present  to  our 
Mdeis  UL  explanation — so  far  as  we  have  oeen  able  to  think  it  out 
1885.  o 
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— of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  reproduction  of  imagiaatire 
thouffht  in  speech,  the  limitations  under  which  it  is  exerted,  and 
the  licences  permitted  to  those  who  utter  "  thoughts  that  breathe 
in  words  that  burn." 

The  adequate  expression  of  thought  is  rare ;  the  accurate  expres- 
sion of  imagination  is  rarer  still.  Ordinary  language  is  represen- 
tative ;  the  ianguaj|[e  of  the  poet  ought  to  be  presentative.  The 
words  should  be  quick,  living,  and  organized ;  the  outgrowth  of  a 
passionate  and  vital  thought,  from  the  invigorating  power  of  which 
the  form  of  the  utterance  takes  its  rudimental  energy, — 

*'  For  of  the  bouI  the  form  doth  bodj  take; 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  bodr  make." 

Poetry  is  thought  livingly  envisaged  in  language.  It  is  a  ficti- 
tious concrete,  a  product  of  the  constructive  powers  of  the  mind. 
It  gives  embodiment  and  forthsiandinffness  to  ideas.  If  it  is  not "  of 
imagination  all  compact, '  it  is  very  nearly  so.  Sense  and  experience 
indeed  afford  the  materials ;  but  the  imagination  selects,  polishes, 
plans,  and  arranges  them  into  a  building  fitly  framed  together.  Com- 
mon experience  supplies  mankind  witn  daily  matter-of-fact.  This 
matter-of-fact,  brou^nt  under  the  dialectic  power  of  the  intellect, 
becomes  science, — either  of  which,  being  impregnated  by  emotion, 
yields  as  its  product  Poetry. 

Poetry  places  before  "  the  mind's  eye  "  thought  vitalized.  The 
infinite  fife  of  the  soul  goes  out  of  man  in  a  secondary  sort  of  creative 
energy,  and  crowds  the  universe  of  thought  with  other  existences 
than  those  which  the  one  great  Creator  has  called  into  being,  and 
on  which  He  has  set  His  divine,  indubitable  mark — reality.  No 
language,  no  description,  no  imaging  in  man's  power  can  exhaust  the 
significance  of  the  real.  Every  new  thinker  finds  in  it  fountains  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  love,  whose  seals  he  unstops— he,  and  no  other. 

Nature  is  not  cold  logic ;  it  is  warm  life.  It  is  the  evidence  of  that 
mighty  invisible  One,  whose  purposes  throb  through  it  all,  and 
quicken  it  into  multiform  utifity,  beauty,  magnificence,  and  meaning. 
To  catch  into  his  soul  some  outgleam  of  the  Maker's  glory,  and  to 
crystallize  it  into  human  language,  so  that  it  shall  ever  tnereafter 
hold  the  truth  of  nature  in  it  as  purely  and  peUucidly  as  the 
diamond  holds  its  light,  and  as  unmistakably  as  a  lUy  is  inves- 
tured  in  beauty,  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  man,  most  of  all 
of  the  man  of  genius.  The  grace  of  a  form  reveals  itself  to  the 
sculptor's  thought,  an  idea  seen  by  his  mind  alone ;  the  imitative 
necessity  of  his  nature  causes  him  to  "  hew  the  marble  "  with  dex- 
terous chisel  until  the  likeness  lives  upon  the  chilly  stone,  and  the 
statuesque  image  takes  upon  itself  the  substance  of  reality.  The 
splendour  of  a  rich  landscape  glows  before  the  nainter's  eye ;  with 
sxilfully  spread  pigments  delicately  mingled  ana  laid  on  the  canvas 
in  accordance  with  the  perspective  dwelfing  in  his  mind,  he  repio« 
duces  in  colours  the  very  "  form  and  pressure "  of  the  scene. 
The  sage,  gazing  on  the  marvellous  evolutions  of  phenomena,  colli- 
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gates  these  seemingly  incongraoos  appearaaees  into  classes,  and  at 
last  brings  them  within  the  scope  of  one  idea,  and  a  ne\?  science 
rises  round  the  term  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  poet  is  stirred 
by  a  thought  so  passionate  and  vital,  in  which  the  genens  of  life  works 
so  persistently,  that  it  gathers  and  af^gregates  to  itself  a  thousand 
Tuying  elements,  permeates  them  with  its  assimilating  force,  trans- 
fuses its  organizing  animation  into  them,  and  at  length  the  inward 
mystery  bursts  into  externality — ^thought  is  transfigured  into  poetry; 
—a  lyric,  an  epic,  or  a  drama  springs  from  the  teeming  brain.  Man 
is  a  productiTO  agent  in  the  unirerse.  He  could  not  bear  his  Maker's 
imsge  if  he  himsdf  were  not  also  a  maker.  The  poet  is  pre-eminently 
one  who  gives  from  his  own  soul  an  energy  to  things,  who  realizes 
bis  ideasy  and  adds  them  to  the  general  stock  of — 

'*  Thonghts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality.'* 

The  "  only  begetter "  even  of  a  genuine  sonnet  must  have  a  sur- 
charge and  overplus  of  vital  selfhood  which  every-day  thinkers  do 
not  show.  It  is  this  which  so  often  "  o*erinforms "  the  poet's 
tenement  of  clay,  and  devitalizes  the  man  while  he  vitalizes  the 
world.    But  that  is  a  digression. 

Science  is  perception,  poetry  is  conception.  Science  analyzes  t  j 
gain  an  explanation,  to  subdue  the  universe  of  the  outward  (pheno- 
mena) to  the  comprehension  of  the  intellect.  Poetry  is  synthetic, 
reconstructive,  life-gpivin^ ;  it  aims  at  bringing  all  phenomena  into 
new  aspects  in  the  imagmation.  The  universe  "  glasses  itself"  in 
science ;  in  poetry  it  is  transformed,  transfigured,  and  replenished 
with  a  soul's  thought.  Out  of  "  the  secret  oridal  chambers  of  the 
heart"  tiie  child  Poetry  issues  after  the  nuptials  of  nature  and  passion. 

The  language  of  the  intellect  is  prose^  that  of  the  imagination  is 
vtrte,^  Intellect  should  enrich  and  invigorate  itself  by  partaking  of 
the  fruits  of  imagination ;  and  Imagination  ought  to  control  her  ac- 
tivities by  the  laws  of  the  intellect.  I^either,  in  fact,  is  sufficient  in 
and  of  itself:  for  the  mind  is  one,  though  its  manifestations  are 
Tarioos ;  and  although  it  suits  the  critical  expositor  to  specialize 
differences,  yet  the  soul  in  its  activities  revolts  against  the  subtleties 
of  the  metwhysicians,  and  works  its  processes  by  many,  not  by  single 
powers.  One  faculty  must  be  chief,  according  to  the  intent  of  Uxe 
mind,  but  each  is  made  to  act  as  helpmate  to  the  rest ;  and  these, — 

'*  When  the  main  fibres  are  entwined 
Through  Nature's  skiU, 
May  e?en  by  contraries  be  joined 
More  cloeely  still." 

We  may  therefore  have  prose-poetry  when  the  intellect  joins  hand 
ia  hand  with  imagination,  as  we  may  have  prosy  poetry  when  Ima- 
gination resigns  too  much  of  her  initial  power  to  mtellect.  The  dis- 

*  See  the  jM*MKip2sf  upon  whieh  this  statement  b  based  expoaoded  and  illoa- 
titled  in  the  writ«r*a  **  ISlements  of  Bhetoric,**  ohap.  ziii.  He  does  not  deiire  to 
*«ry  his  readeia  by  vain  repetitioos.  See  also  BrUiih  C&iUrovertialist,  J^n.,  1853. 
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tixLotion,  aa  a  dittiaction*  is,  however,  really  ralid,  that  pmm  is  the 
natural  utterance  of  the  oadentanding,  and  vwse  of  '*the  shaping 
spirit]  of  imagination."  Language  is  an  ererj-dasf  instrument  wil£ 
erery-day  uses ;  verse  is  the  hmgnage  of  xeafity  twrned  from  ite 
common  and  ordinary  serriee  to  fiilfil  the  purposes  of  ideality. 

"  What  can  we  reason  hut  from  what  we  know  P*'  Knowledge 
ffives  US  the  words  of  common  life,  and  **  the  vision  and  the  £Mmlty 
divine  of  the  poet  tumM  them  to  heanty  and  to  nobleness  "  in  lue 
YttDses ;  and  then— 

"  Fit  soil  it  erer  finds,  it  roots,  it  grows 
Bongh  erops  of  Mtlons,  trts,  tnd  sehemes  of  llio, 
Harretts  in  tame  with  gamers  in  the  hetfens  I " 

Literally,  plain  prose  is  scarcely  now  ever  possible  to  man.  Lan- 
guage has  become  a  concrete  of  well-polished  figures  of  speech. 
"  Each  smoother  seems  than  each,  and  each  than  each  seems 
smoother."  We  can  scarcely  perceive  the  fine  suggestive  poetry  of 
the  phrase,  "  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm,"  we  hare 
become  so  habituated  to  the  idea  of  the  rest  and  leisure  implied  in  the 
metaphor.  It  has  been  appropriated  by  the  intellect  from  the  store- 
house of  imagination.  The  familiari^  of  the  phrases  which  ima- 
gination has  taken  from  the  treasury  of  intellect,  in  the  following 
extract,  gives  vividness  to  the  idea,  and  enables  the  mind  to  realize 
the  whole  landscape  of  the  sky : — 

*'  We  wandered  imdemeath  the  joaog  grej  dawn, 
And  niQltitndes  of  dense  whUsJk^  oloads 
Were  wandering  in  thkkjhdu  along  the  mountains, 
SkepJterded  by  the  slow,  nnwilling  irind." 

More  ordinary  cc^llocations  of  words  than  these  involve  a  latent 
exercise  of  the  imagination;  e.g.,  the  wind  whistles,  the  sunshine 
dances  on  the  brook,  the  sky  was  mirrored  in  the  sea,  the  gladness 
of  summer,  a  shield  from  the  storm,  take  the  lesson  home  to  your 
hearts,  &c. 

Many  of  the  proverbs  of  all  countries  are  fnll  of  poetic  signifi- 
cancy ;  but  they  have  been  so  thoroughly  appropriated  by  the  in- 
tellect to  serve  its  purposes,  that  the  imaginative  element  in  them 
is  almost  lost  sight  of;  e.a.,  "  Truth,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "is  alwi^s 
nreen."  "Towers,"  a  Chinaman  assures  us,  "are  measured  by 
tneir  shadows,  and  great  men  by  their  calumniators."  A  Turk  says, 
"  There  are  no  fans  in  hell."  An  Italian  asserts  that "  Time  is  sn 
inaudible  file."  **  Praise  a  fair  day  at  night "  is  an  Englishman's 
way  of  saying,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead ; "  while  the 
constant  providence  of  God  is  expressed  in  these  words, — "  There  is 
more  in  tne  garden  than  was  ever  sowed."  These  and  many  other 
similar  sayings  are  snatches  of  early  poetry  uttered  on  some  occa- 
sion when  imagination  was  active,  taste  was  quick,  and  intellect 
was  excited,  and  they  all  united  their  efforts  to  prodnse  something 
living  and  lasting. 
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Them  ilhulRitaoii*  lia^^e  been  wed  to  disobnie  the  mind  of  the 
nader  that  the  ebief  Tirtoe  of  poetry  resides  in  the  melodious  ez- 
pffMiomo  it  mnrplieB,  and  the  oarefnily  gradoated  rhymes  and 
n^thm  with  which  it  is  uttered. 

Verse  is  not  inrersion  of  phrase,  x>t  perversion  of  syntaotic  ar- 
rangement. It  is  the  natural  mnsio  of  the  thought,  or  it  is  nothing. 
The  cadences  of  versification  originate  in  the  ideas  which'  are 
erolved  in  the  aeamxred  lanffnage  of  the  *'  s^ene  creator  of  im- 
mortal things"  whom  we  cul  a  poet.  Emotions  are  all  ei&er 
persistent  or  recurrent.  Hence  they  take  a  mode  of  spontaneona 
onflow,  or  onflow  and  recoil*  oat  of  which,"  or  in  accordance  with 
which,  the  melody  of  poetry  moves,  is  swayed,  and  turns.  That 
verse  occasionally  shows  inversion  of  phrase  it  would  be  vain  to  deny, 
uid  that  the  unexpectedness  of  the  kind  of  utterance  chosen  occa- 
nanally  aids  in  charming  the  soul  we  do  not  care  to  dispute.  It 
weald  be  easy  to  quote  scores  of  passages  from  the  poets  in  which 
the  artistic  inversion  of  a  phrase  adds  to  its  impressiveness ;  6.^.»— * 

«  Cold,  oh  t  cold  indeed 
Wen  her  £ur  tiflafas,  and  like  a  oominoii  weed 
The  ses-swell  took  her  hair."— JTeote. 

"  Troths  that  the  theoriet  ooald  nerer  reach, 
And  obeffvation  taoghk  bm,  I  woald  teach." — Cowper. 

**  Atnoondxj  htn 
ISe  twilight,  aad  at  sooset  blackeet  night."— SAe%. 

Bst  it  is  easier  to  show  that  the  choicest  verses  of  the  best  poets 
hold  to  syntax  with  a  strictncBs  greater  even  than  many  prose 
writers,  and  give  the  words  forth  in  the  dearest  and  simplest  forms 
that  sentences  can  take;  0.^.,thus  Barry  Cornwall  says  of  happiness,— 

"  It  is  the  gay  te-morrow  of  the  mind 
That  never  comes." 

Campbell  employs  phraseology  almost  as  emphatic : — 

"Ah I  in  the  yieionsof  romantic  youth 

What  years  of  endless  bliss  are  jet  to  flow! 
Bnt,  mortal  Pleasure,  what  art  thoa  in  truth? 
The  torrent*s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  !** 

Bogen  speaks  of  9t.  Helena  as— - 

"  A  rock  so  small 
Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  waves, 
That  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  returned 
Saying  it  was  not* 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  straightforward 
syntax  of  plain  English  is  followed,  and  that  no  torturing  of  phrase 
or  twisting  of  vocables  has  been  employed.  The  essence  oi  verse, 
therefore,  does  not  lie  in  its  peculiar  style  of  phraseology,  or  in  the 
spedal  arrangement  of  the  words  of  which  it  consists.  This  may  be 
made  very  plain  to  the  most  ordinary  eye  by  the  following  four  lines 
whidi  we  quote  from  Gray's  magnificent  ode,  "  The  Bard."     In 
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them  there  is  probably  not  a  nngle  word  which  would  ooonpy  a 
different  position  in  a  proie  sentence;  nor  is  there  a  phrase  in  it^ 
perhaps,  to  which  even  a  purist  would  take  exception  it  it  oceurred 
in  the  most  ordinary  composition ;  e.^., — 

*'  Fond,  impious  man !  tliink*tt  thou  yon  sangniDe  dond 
BaiBed  by  tby  breath  baa  qnenched  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morro«f  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoabled  ray  !** 

Conspicuously  commonplace  as  the  phraseology  of  this  passage  is, 
if  critically  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  highest  reaches 
of  poetic  expression.  To  attempt  in  any  other  form  to  conyey  the 
same  idea  would  require  several  sentences.  Even,  however,  were 
the  complete  sense  to  be  given,  the  force  and  grandeur  of  the 
thoueht  would  be  diminished,  the  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
mind  would  be  much  weakened.  The  economy  of  phrase  ib  re- 
markable, considering  the  amount  of  signification  implied  in  it; 
for  in  it  the  imagination  has  been  the  master  of  the  intellect. 
That  fact  makes  poetry  of  it ;  for  the  whole  turn  of  the  verse  is 
such  as  to  impart  to  almost  each  separate  word  a  sense  considerably 
distinct  from  that  which  it  would  nave  in  ordinary  speech.  This 
might  perhaps  be  illustrated  somewhat,  if  one  dared  venture  upon 
the  experiment,  by  a  double  paraphrase ;  the  first  exhibiting  the 
apparent  and  literal  surface  signification  of  the  lines,  the  second 
showing  the  undercurrent  of  tnought  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
verse.  This  we  shall,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful,  though 
with  some  hesitancy,  attempt. 

Inteli€clualParaphraM.—Stl('fiaitenng,  God-regardless  man!  dostthonimaguM 
that  the  light-filled  clond  lying  in  the  distance,  of  which  thy  breath  has  been  the 
canse,  has  blotted  ont  the  saolight  completely?  No  I  he  will  shine  forth  to-morrow 
again  with  eqnal  splendour,  and  with  increased  heat  shed  his  rays  npon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth! 

This  is  the  correction  of  a  false  inference  by  the  statement  of  a 
plain  fact,  whose  obviousness  when  so  expressed  makes  it  seem 
almost  puerile,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  idea  reaching 
to  sublimity.   The  poetry  has  been  most  entirely  expunged  from  it. 

Imaginative  Para|»Araje.^Mistaken,  sacrilegions  nan  I  doat  thoa  regard  it  a» 
possible  thHt,  by  the  murder  of  those  bards  whose  sheeted  ghosts,  besmeared  with 
their  blood  shed  by  thee,  hang  like  a  sunset  clond  upon  the  verge  of  vision,  thou 
has  vanquished  their  race  and  succeeded  in  extirpating  them?  No!  with  the  un- 
rolling of  a  few  brief  years  a  new  race  will  have  sprung  up  more  talented  and 
vigorous  than  those  whom  thou  hast  slain,  and  they  will  move  the  people  more 
mightily  to  opposition  and  revolt,  to  exeerate  thy  name^  and  to  reassert  the  rights 
of  their  injured  country! 

How  differently  the  whole  matter  looks  thus !  It  is  now  an  out- 
burst of  fierce,  contemptuous  ra^e  at  Edward  I.,  the  "ruthless 
king,"  and  a  triumphant  song  of  faith  that  poetry  was  inextinguish- 
able by  a  sovereign's  ire,  and  that  by  their  genius  bards  should — 
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"  Fferoe  war  aod  fidtbf al  lore 

The  TCTM  adorn  again,* 
Aod  truth  tetert  hj  Udrj  fiction  dre8t;t 

In  bnakinod  measnres  moTo 

Pale  gritf  and  pleasing  pun, 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast*^ 

^  A  Toice  as  of  the  ohemb  choir 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear, 
And  distant  warblings,'*  &e.,  &o.§ 

So  mighty  ia  poetry  in  the  power  of  its  soggestiyeness,  so  truly  sur- 
charged with  thought  animated  by  emotion  I 

Poetry  is  emotioned  thought,  not  joassionate  expression,  not  a 
thing  ofmere  words.  It  is,  in  reality,  intransferable  into  anyform 
than  that  in  which  it  pours  forth  from  the  mind  of  genius.  Hence 
the  dififerenoe  between  the  two  word-daubs — ^we  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  them  so — ^which  we  have  been  compelled  to  employ  to  show  by 
contrast  the  glor^  of  genius,  and  the  inglorious  results  of  attempting 
to  toil  up  the  heights  of  Parnassus  unless  one's  feet  are  shod  with 
the  right  preparation.  Wherever  human  feeling  exists  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  are  found ;  but  genius  alone  can  "  eclipse  concen- 
tion  "  by  "  bodying  it  forth."  To  effect  this,  the  poet  turns  woros 
from  their  primary  uses  as  instruments  of  eyery-day  and  ordinary 
eonununication,  and  by  a  strange  chemistry  inspirits  them  with  new 
attributes,  confers  upon  them  a  double  life,  touches  them  with 
aonl,  and  transfigures  them  by  the  potent  magic  of  his  mind. 

Poetic  diction,  then,  has  a  peculiar  character,  apart  altogether 
from  its  felicitous  music  and  choice  selectedness.  Compositions 
msj  consist  of  words  rich,  various,  copious,  bold,  and  graphic,  me- 
lodious in  sound,  and  fitly  set  in  measured  prosodial  arrangement, 
uid  yet  they  may  not  be  poetical;  while  others,  again,  may  be 
^wn  out  into  great  paragraphs  in  which  sentences  of  every  length 
and  intonation  may  occur,  that  is,  have  all  the  form  of  prose,  and  yet 
^  poetry.  When  Coleridge  says,  "  Human  experience,  like  the 
stem  lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumes  only  the  path  which  we 
have  passed  oyer,"  he  is  as  much  a  poet  as  Bryant,  when  he  sings,—- 

"  Slow  pasB  onr  days 
In  childhood,  and  the  honn  of  light  are  long 
Betwixt  the  mom  and  eve  ;  with  swifter  lapse 
Tbej  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  thej  flj; 
Till  dajs  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snowflakes  in  a  winter  storm, 
Seen  rather  than  distingnished." 

What  if  this  specific  characteristic  of  poetic  diction,  this  charm- 
ing inner  essence  which  poetry  puts  into  words  till  it  seems  like 
frvgranoe  in  a  violet — not  a  product  of  art,  but  of  nature  P  Let  us 
ti7>  from  a  specimen  or  two,  to  find  it  out.    Keats  speaks  of— 

*  Talies&in.  f  Chancer.  %  Shakspere.  §  Milton. 
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'^  The  sad  hevt  of  finlh,  when,  eick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tmn  aiDoiig  the  uUen  corn." 

Croly,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Death,"  mentions — 

"  Bards,  sai^es,  heroes,  side  hj  side, 
Who  darketied  nations  when  they  died." 

Wordsworth  says, — 

''  He  hadsflsall  need  of  books  ;  for  manj*  n  tale 
Traditionarj  fonnd  the  moimtatn  kwm^; 
And  many  a  legend  peopling  the  dark  vale 
Nonrisbed  Imaginatioo  to  her  growth. 
And  gave  the  mind  that  appr^ensive  pew«r 
B  J  whidi  it  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  nocal  soope  and  aptitade  ef  things" 

In  Marloire's  mighty  line  there  are  many    "  braye  tranaloiMury 
things/'  of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  his  notice  of— 

**  The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eje  of  heaven, 
And  blow  the  morning  from  their  nostheriU, 
Making  thnr  fiery  gait  above  the  cloads." 

Milton  nses  the  foUowing  potent  expression : — 

"  CV>mM.^What  cfaanee,  good  lad  j,  hath  bereft  thee  thns  ? 
JMg. — Dim  darkaees,  and  this  leafg  Ubgriath/* 

In  all  the  above  passaees  the  reader  will  perceive  that  certain 
words  are  turned  from  meir  ordinary  use,  and  are  employed  to 
introduce  a  double  idea,  as  it  were,  simultaneously  into  the  mind. 
The  "  leafy  labyrinth  "  of  Milton,  for  instance,  gives  us  not  only 
the  idea  oi  a  place  in  which  one  has  been  inextricably  lost,  but  also 
of  its  being  "  a  wild  waste  wilderness  of  wood."  Croly  s  "  darkened  " 
nations  indicates  not  only  the  eclipse  of  sorrow,  but  the  taking 
away  of  each  burning  and  shining  light  from  the  earth.  The 
tale  which  Wordsworth  mentions  as  "  kutia  round  the  moimtain  ** 
brings  into  thought  the  misty  and  undefined  nature  of  the  tradition, 
as  well  as  that  of  its  having  arisen  in  the  locality.  Keats'  expres- 
sion "  alien  com  "  brings  out  the  idea  of  Buth's  being  a  stranger  in 
a  stranger's  land  in  a  single  word,  but  it  also  implies  that  poverty 
which  forced  her  forth  to  glean.  Notwithstanding  the  mixed 
metaphor  of  Marlowe's  expression,  "  guide  the  eye  of  heaven,"  we 
see  tnat  it  suggests  the  notion  of  supervision,  and  of  following  in 
the  path  destined  for  it.  So  "  fiery  gait "  is  incongruous  if  taxen 
literally,  but  the  imagination  sees  in  it  not  only  a  reference  to  the 
cfiulgence  they  bring  forward,  but  that  of  spirited  mettlesomeness 
which  secures  progress. 

It  appears  from  this  induction  of  particulars,  culled  from  aU  sorts 
of  poets,  that  the  use  of  transferred  language — i.e.,  of  words  capable 
of  a  double  relation,  in  the  first  instance  as  illustrative  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  in  the  second,  as  effective  over  the  emotions — ^is  a  distin- 
Kishing  feature  of  poetry.  Here,  however,  emerges  an  objection, 
ornate  prose,  transferable  terms,  figures  of  speech,  &c.,  are  em- 
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pIoyedM  well  as  i&  rerse.  TIttt  ii  true ;  jhzt  the  tnuutfinmUe  words 
empkjftd  in  prose  are  tued  to  aid  tke  iatdleet,  to  eeonomise  its 
actifinet,  ana  to  simplify  the  task  of  ooBprdbensien.  In  poetry, 
OD  the  cootrsry,  they  are  selected  hy  the  writer  for  their  power  of 
exeitiig  the  sensibilities,  of  maBtering  the  pnlsafeions  of  the  soul, 
and  of  witehing  the  mental  energies  mto  the  serriee  of  the  iaagi- 
nation.  Hence  tiie  aceucacy  of  the  distinctaon  laid  down  by  Bacon, 
that  poesy  "  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind  by  submitting  the  shows 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  whereas  reason  doth  buckle 
and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things." 

In  the  langnage  of  the  intellect— ^;?ro«e,  the  words  employed  mis- 
lead if  they  possess  an  oyer-suggestiyenesB,  if  they  contam  anything 
more  in  their  signification,  as  used,  than  suffices  to  conyey  the  Bin^>le 
meaning  in  the  direct  est  terms  to  the  mind.  In  the  language  of 
imagination — verse,  the  surplus  gives  the  charm.  The  intellect 
reqoires  us  to  say,  The  future  to  nie  is  without  hope ;  the  imagi- 
nation delights  to  express  itself  thus : — 

*'  I  aee  the  fatnn  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  nxnj  aea." — A.  &iiiih. 

Intellect  is  satisfied  by  the  information  that — The  sunshine  glittered 
through  the  trees  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  and  the  shadows 
mored  as  the  breeze  s  tirred  the  branches.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
content  herself  by  saying, — 

"  The  chequered  earth  Bcems  restlees  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  daoces  as  thej  dance. 
Shadow  and  sunshine  iDtermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot." — Cowper, 

The  commonplace  of  life,  the  mere  prose  of  a  thought,  may  be 
tttered  in  some  such  phrase  as,  "  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  un- 
worthy of  remembrance;  do  not  griere  for  me,  even  if  I  die." 
Animate  this  idea  with  emotion*  and  it  is  transfigured  into  verse— 
^ch  Terse  as  this : — 

^  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 

When  yon  shall  hear  the  snrly  snllen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world,  with  vilert  worms  ts  dwelL 
Nay  1  if  yon  read  this  line,  remember  aot 

The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  bweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 

If  thinkiog  on  me  then  should  bring  yon  woe. 
Oh,  if,  I  say,  yon  look  npon  this  verse 

When  I,  pvrhaps,  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 

But  let  ycur  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  yon  with  me  after  I  am  gone." — Shaktpere, 
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In  the  lan^^nage  of  poetry,  then,  it  may  he  regarded  aa  a  fact  that 
the  transitiTe  expressions  make  present  to  the  mind,  or  at  least  atig- 

fest,  two  differing  hnt  analoffons  ideas.  The  sarchar^e  of  meanini^ 
erehy  provided  supplies  a  delight  of  which  imagination  is  greedy. 
Bnt  unless  this  feelmg  of  analogy  is  attained  well  and  maintained 
undiyidedlT,  imagination  revolts  and  intellect  demurs;  0.y.,  in 
Blair's  "  Qrave  "  we  read  the  following  invocation,  which  is  often 
quoted : — 

"  Friendship,  myflterions  cement  of  the  son], 
Sweetener  of  life  and  eolder  of  sooietj, 
I  owe  thee  mnch.     Thoa  hut  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  bejond  whatever  I  can  pay." 

Here  the  uniting  power  of  friendship  aa  an  agent  in  social  life  is 
finely  represented  as  analogous  to  cement  and  solder ;  but  the  poet 
has  inartistically  introduced  between  these  cognate  materials  for 
uniting  separate  but  similar  things  together,  the  tendency  which 
friendship  also  possesses  of  giving  an  agreeable  relish  to  life  by  the 
analogy  it  bears  to  any  sweet  iogredient  mixed  with  another.  By 
this  he  disparts  the  ideas  of  cohesiveness,  and  weakens  them,  while 
he  causes  the  mind  to  hesitate  regarding  the  congruency  of  luscious^ 
ness  with  such  **  base  mechanicals  "  as  those  mentioned. 

The  law  of  laws  regarding  the  employment  of  poetic  embellish- 
ments is  that  they  must  be  congruous.  UnieBs  they  are  so,  they 
mar  rather  than  mcrease  pleasure.  Now  the  impartiog  of  imagi- 
native pleasure  is  the  chief  end  of  poetry.  Hence  its  fond  use  of 
epitheU — ^a  species  of  words  most  abhorrent  to  the  higher  sorts  of 
intellectual  composition.  Take,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  power 
of  appropriate  epithets,  this  one  single  stanza  of  Spenser's  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Cave  of  Mammon :" — 

'*  That  house's  form  within  was  rude  and  ttranfff 

like  a  huge  oave  hewn  ont  of  rodby  clift, 
From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  branches  hung  ^ 

Emboated  with  maetjf  gold  of  glorioui  gift, 

And  with  rich  metal  loaded  every  rift, 
That  heavg  min  they  did  seem  to  threat ; 

And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtle  net, 
EnwrappM  in  foul  smoke,  and  clonds  more  black  than  jet" 

These  epithets  heaped  so  profusely  on  each  other  could  not  have 
been  endured  in  a  prose  description,  but  here  they  are  relishable, 
and  add  immensely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  not  only  from  their 
sonorousness,  but  their  sug^estiveness. 

We  have  been  endeavounng  all  this  while  to  bring  out  in  a  per- 
ceptible form  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  use  of  words  which  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  poetry — a  use  of 
words  which  amounts  to  specialization,  and  which,  with  the  view 
of  keeping  it  prominently  before  our  own  and  other  people's  minds, 
we  desire  to  express  by  the  terms  poetic  diction. 
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Proie  IB  the  proper  medkun  in  wliich  writers  slioiild  present 
itstementa,  namtiTes,  arguments,  and  appeals.  Even  in  sncli 
prose  we  welcome  gleams  of  light  let  in  from  the  imagination,  and 
relish  a  glimpse  of  beaatj  from  the  realms  of  fancy ;  in  it  we  often 
demand  the  polish  and  |>roportion  of  taste.  If  the  tissne  and  series 
of  his  Noughts  lead  to  impassioned  utterance  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing a  point,  we  accept  of  it  as  eloquence.  But  if  the  diction  takes 
its  richness,  yariety,  qnaintness,  or  Inxoriancy  from  the  pleasure 
the  Boul  feels  in  the  music  it  utters,  or  from  the  desire  of  imparting 
delight  in  the  cTolution  of  a  thought,  it  becomes,  or  at  least  should 
become,  poetic  ;  i,  e.,  it  is  charged  with  thought  influenced  by  emo- 
tion, aoiT  pulsing  into  metrical  expression,  while  it  is  surcharged 
with  outleading  analogies,  which  quicken  the  activities,  affect  the 
sensibilities,  and  react  on  the  intellect  in  its  exertions  to  heighten 
oar  perceptions  and  increase  our  interest  in  what  has  been  presented 
tons. 

Poetry  takes  an  outward  thing — outward,  that  is,  to  the  pure 
nnderstanding ;  in  other  words,  objective  and  phenomenal — and 
imnassions  it,  breathes  into  it  something  from  the  soul  of  the  singer ; 
ana  it  whirls  off  into  orbed  completeness — a  new  creation,  a  con- 
crete formed  by  the  marriage  of  reality  and  ideality.  It  is  not  a 
sold,  pale,  reflex  orb,  showing  only  one  side  to  us,  like  the  moon ; 
bat  it  is  a  fdll-circled  one,  giving  light  and  beauty  from  each  side, 
like  a  sun.  If  a  feeling  or  state  of  mind  be  considered  as  the 
object,  the  yerse  is  lyric,  and  the  product  a  son^ ;  if  it  be  a  truth 
laanl,  philosophical,  or  material,  the  poetry  is  didactic,  and  the 
inne  is  a  treatue  ;  if  Isndscape  or  object  holds  the  chief  place  in  the 
mind's  regard,  a  descriptive  poem  springs  from  the  active  imagina- 
tion of  the  author.  When  incident  as  a  sequence  of  passing  events 
is  present  to  conception,  the  fruit  of  thought  is  epic ;  and  when 
ekaraeter  is  regarded  as  the  origin  of  incident,  the  aroma  naturally 
arises,— 

'  ^  To  hold,  AS  'twere,  the  miiror  np  to  nature, 

Aod  show  the  very  ege  and  bodj  of  the  time, 
Its  form  and  pressure." 

In  all  these  kinds  of  poesy,  and  in  all  their  combinations  and 
tab-varieties,  the  imagination  holds  the  leading  place.  It  arranges 
the  thought,  supplies  the  accessories,  suggests  the  analogies,  and 
selects  the  phraseology.  It  gives  not  only  the  arbitrary  ybrm,  but 
the  -prevBJlmf  passion,  and  the  surcharged  ^Ara«tf.  Of  the  diction 
of  poets  critics  have  taken  note.  They  have  found  that  certain 
ckanetehstics  are  all  but  invariably  present  in  the  language  of  true 
poetxy;  they  have  watched  its  usages,  and  they  have  traced  its 
^ws.  They  give  the  results  of  these  observations  for  the  guidance 
of  readers  of^poetry  and  students  of  literature,  and  they  supply 
them  as  cautions  to  those  who  aspire  to  be  poets.  These  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  poetic  diction  may  help  us  to  comprehend  its 
laws  and  to  allow  for  its  licences,  of  which  in  a  future  paper  we 
■ball  essay  to  supply  some  account  and  explanation.  S.  N. 
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^0lltu:5. 


AEE  THE  WOEZING  CLASSES  QUALIFIED  FOE 
PAELIAMENTAEY  EEPEESENTATION  ? 

APFISMATIYB  UlTICLS. — I. 

Thx  jealousy  of  tlie  moneyed  clatBet  against  the  workmr  oil 
k  a  great  eril.  The  different  olaeses  of  society  cannot  reauy  afford 
to  be  set  in  opposition  to  one  another,  llie  same  ereat  Grod  who 
presides  over  all  things  has  presided  also  over  the  diTision  of  men 
into  different  conditions,  according  to  their  different  spheres  of 
daty.  A  man's  place  before  Him  is  not  determined  by  his  oondi- 
tioB,  but  by  the  method  in  which  he  performs  his  duty  in  his  own 
place. 

The  selfishness  of  mankind  is  so  great  and  actire  that  agmsnon 
is  always  feared,  and  hostilities  are  often  engendered  in  mis  way 
which  wonld  not  have  arisen  otherwise.  This  recognition  of  selfish- 
ness in  all  others  except  ourselves  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  groatest 
blots  on  our  cirilization.  It  shows  we  hare  not  learned  to  hnow 
either  ourselves,  onr  neighboors,  or  ovr  Savioar.  He  taught  tu 
not  to  judge  unless  we  judged  righteous  judgment.  In  our  opinion 
"righteous  judgment"  cannot  be  judged  unless  both  sides  are 
heard,  and  hence  we  are  glad  that  the  Britiah  CantravertiaKit  is 
willing  to  hear  both  sides. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  keep  close— especially  on  the 
affirmative  side — to  the  question  before  us.  It  is  not.  Is  Chartism 
the  best  possible  political  means  of  setting  things  to  rights  in  our 
country  P  nor,  Ought  the  franchise  to  be  extended  to  the  working 
classes  ?  nor  yet  again,  Is  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the 
working  classes  desirable  or  expedient  ?  Each  of  Ihese  questioBS 
might  admit  of  disousaion  qjuite  apart  from  that  now  before  na. 
Are  ^le  working  classes  qualified  for  parliamentary  representation  f 
is  a  legitimate  question,  even  among  the  most  obstinate  defeoderB 
of  tiie  so-called  "  rights  of  man." 

The  true  conditions  of  representative  government  are  just  mow 
undergoing  the  discussion  not  only  of  theory,  but  of  facts.  MiU, 
Hare,  Fawcett,  and  others  are  engaged  in  speculating  upon  the 
best  means  of  making  parliamentary  representation  actually  possible 
for  •  whole  eommtini^  bnt  in  A^eri^  th«  vpUudcd  p<>i^f  the 
sword  has  been  called  into  activity  to  furnish  a  solution  to  the 
question. 

We  need  not  here,  therefore,  engage  in  any  recondite  oonsidMni- 
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tions  IB  to  tha  conditioiiB  of  repfCBentation,  nor  need  we  ieek  to  de- 
tensine  the  noat  approved  xdan  of  bringing  all  ranks  within  tlie 
pale  of  the  franchise.  It  may  be  that  inteUif^nce  alone  should  be 
represented  in  Parliament ;  it  may  be  tiiat  property  alone  has  the 
light  to  give  a  Tote  on  the  taxation,  and  goyemment  of  this  eotintry ; 
it  may  be  that  eommereial  interegt  shonla  eonstitate  the  sole  title  to 
be  heard  in  the  House  o£  GomoaoBS ;  it  may  be  tbal  manhood,  mere 
manhood,  smj  be  possessed  of  innate  rignts  entitling  to  a  little 
leoogpition ;  it  may  be  that  mere  existence  ou^t  to  be  regarded  as 
a  cfim  to-  Bomewing  eke  than  extinctioa«  Bnt  all  tnese  are 
hypotheses,  so  fiir,  like  the  social  ecmomy  of  Bloomerism  and  the 
eheonstry  of  the  oontents  of  fhe  dye-yata  in  the  moon. 

The  qaeation  befiore  us  is  one  of  mene  fiusts, — Axe  the  working 
dsssea  qualified  for  parliamentary  representation  P 

We  hsre  first,  then,  to  inquire,  what  an  tiie  qualifications  now 
icoBired  fi>r  pariiamentary  representation  P 

oeeond,  is  this  a  right  and  proper  qualification  P 

Third,  what  is  a  proper  qualification  ?  and — 

fourth,  are  the  woi^ing   elasses   qualified  for  parliamoitary 

Tsentation  on  tide  ground  P 
The  qualification  just  now  is  the  fact  of  occupying  a  house  of 
a  yearly  rent  of  £10.  There  is  no  proyision  mtLoe  at  all  for  the 
inteDigenoe  of  the  yoter.  It  is  presumed  that  if  he  has  been  able  to 
rent  a  house  of  such  a  yalue,  he  has  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
intelhg«ice  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
MemMT  of  Parliament.  Success  is  here  taken  as  the  gauge  of 
wisdom,  and  credit  for  wisdom  is  giyen  to  the  possessor  of  mon^. 
How  incorrect  this  assumption  is  we  need  scarcely  say.  Many, 
Tery  msny  men  occupy  houses  of  the  yearly  rental  sufficient  to 
aeeure  their  being  placed  upon  the  roll  of  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain,  who  Tuire  not  a  tithe  of  the  intelligence  which  an  ordinary 
worhing  man  must  haye  to  do  his  daily  round  of  common  duties. 
Of  course,  if  the  question  means.  Are  working  men  possessed  of  the 
present  legal  qualification  for  yoting  for  parliamentary  representa- 
tion P  there  can  be  no  discussion ;  for  we  must  say  at  onoe  that  the 
working  classes  do  not,  in  general,  dwell  in  houses  of  an  annual 
jFsariy  rent  of  £10.  But  if  tnis  is  not  meant,  then  it  becomes  of 
mxportanoe  to  know  what  qualification  is  implied  in  the  rental  of 
luchahouse.  Does  it  imply  the  actual  possession  of  knowing 
iunxltiea  aboye  the  ordinary  runP  Does  it  impty  the  possession  <n 
Inkier  naoral  qoalities  than  those  which  other  men  possess  P  Does 
it  uoply  a  higher  patriotiBm  and  noblor  character  than  that  possessed 
Vj  working  men  P    On  all  these  points  the  answer  must  be.  No ! 

If  it  be  so  we  haye  gained  an  important  step  in  our  inquiry,  for 
it  vill  haye  been  proyen  that  no  special  quaufication  is  proyided 
kr  by  this  single  arbitrary  enactment — the  rental  yoting.  It  would 
Bot  lie  difficult  to  match  the  intelligence  of  the  ten-pounden  and 
tbe  fredioldeni  among  woiking  men.  As  to  their  patriotism,  there 
eonld  be  no  aeooiui  thought  entertained  upon  this  point;  for  a 
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working  man,  in  any  rank  of  life,  is  the  noblest  patriot  of  all.  Ai 
to  his  independence  of  mind  and  heart,  the  working  man  would 
equal  any  of  the  favoured  of  the  Eeform  Bill. 

This  leads  us,  then,  to  consider  the  second  matter  proposed,  viz.. 
Is  the  rent  qualification  a  right  and  proper  one  P 

Mere  pecuniary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  not  and 
cannot  be  so  strong  as  the  interest  of  life.  A  working  man's 
interest  in  the  constant  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ia 
such  an  interest.  He  can  worst  afford  to  risk  changes,  unless  it 
be  as  the  one  last  desperate  hope  left  him  between  life  and  death. 

The  suffrage  is  either  a  right  or  a  privilege.  If  a  right,  on  what 
does  it  depend  P  If  a  privilege,  on  what  conditions  is  it  jpranted  P 
If  a  right,,  it  must  be  aosolutely  implied  in  some  substantial  thing. 
Does  manhood  give  the  right  P  If  so,  why  is  confiscation  made  of 
BO  many  millions  of  birthrights  without  equivalent  P  Is  it  because 
manhood  capable  of  paying  a  rent  of  £10  per  annum  is  essentially 
different  from  that  which  cannot  pay  such  a  sum  in  a  year  for 
house  accommodation  P  Is  it  because  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
believing  that  a  man  who  is  unable  to  reside  in  a  house  worth  a 
rent  of  £10  per  annum  has  lost  the  attributes  of  manhood  P  We  do 
not  think  either  of  these  can  be  the  true  reason.  Manhood,  we 
fear,  is  not  recognized  as  conferring  a  right  to  the  electoral  suffrage. 
Is  it  property,  then  P    I  am  sure  that  there  is  as  much  real  pro* 

Eerty  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  workman  as  there  is  in  house  and 
inds  yielding  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  reside  in  a 
house  of  a  £10  rent ;  but  the  working  man,  having  other  things  to 
look  to — wife,  children,  &c. — is  poor,  while  the  landlord  is  looked 
on  as  well-to-do.  The  cost  of  producing  a  skilled  workman  is 
really  enormous.  Few  working  men  have  come  to  mature  years 
and  fair  workmanlike  capacity  without  an  absolute  or  implied 
outlay  of  at  least  £2,000.  He  is  a  dear  and  valuable  piece  of 
machmery,  looked  at  even  in  the  coldest  light  of  the  political 
economist.  He  is,  therefore,  property  as  valuable  as  so  much  stone 
and  mortar,  lath  and  plaster,  standing  on  a  steading  or  feu.  If 
property  is  a  test,  why  should  this  consideration  be  left  out  in  our 
thoughts  on  the  subject  P 

I  grant  that  property,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  something  superior  to  commonplace  ability.  But 
Uiere  is  a  wisdom  of  serpents  as  well  as  of  doves,  and  there  are  more 
chances  of  making  suddenly  rich  by  illegitimate  pursuits  than  by 
legitimate  ones.  Success  does  not  always  attend  either  on  mental 
or  moral  superiority.  Hence  the  guarantee  of  property  is  no 
guarantee  of  moral  probity  or  political  morality. 

I  have  no  desire  to  inculcate  a  jealousy  of  property.  Wealth  is 
a  good  thing  in  a  State ;  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  But  industry  is  wealth ;  inventiveness  is  wealth ; 
thoQghtfulness  is  wealth;  and  they  too  have  claims  upon  the  care 
of  government.  Now  who  are  our  inventors,  our  improvers  of  the 
processes  of  industry,  our  introducers  of  new  modes  of  working  P 
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Far  fewer  of  these  appear  amonff  the  £10  rentholdera  than  among 
OUT  ftrtisans,  who  are,  in  general,  the  originafconi,  though  not  the 
patentees,  of  inTentions.  I  hold  that  the  property  qualification 
for  Toters  is  onl^  a  makeshift,  and  is  not  hj  any  means  a  right  and 
proper  qualification  for  choosing  Members  of  Parliament. 

If  property-  is  not  a  proper  and  right  indicator  of  the  possession 
of  the  qualities  requisite  in  an  elector  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tires,  wnat  constitutes  a  just  qualification  P  This  is  the  third  point 
to  which  we  adventure  to  solicit  attention.  We  think  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  solution  of  the  question  now  under 
debate. 

Of  all  essentials  in  an  elector,  honesty  is  the  first  and  most 
urgent  To  honesty  we  would  subjoin  tact  to  know  the  best  man, 
and  intelligence  enough  to  see  whether  the  views  of  a  would-be  peli- 
can were  feasible  and  appropriate  to  the  times.  The  honesly  of 
an  elector  would  put  him  oeyond  the  reach  of  bribery  and  cajolery. 
Tact  would  enable  him  to  determine  upon  the  character  and  fitness 
of  a  man  for  working  out  the  schemes  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  quack  and  the  sterling  lover 
of  his  country.  InteUigence  would,  if  great  enough  to  enable  a 
man  to  comprehend  wmit  was  spoken  to  him,  make  a  man  able  to 
jadge  of  the  advisability  of  the  principles  on  which  a  candidate  pro- 
posed to  act.  Principles  are  generally  simple  things  in  themselves; 
their  application  in  complex  details  constitutes  the  mfficulty.  Almost 
an^  man  can  understand  the  elementary  principles  of  morals  and 
pontics.  If  we  could  secure  representatives  well  up  in  these  we 
should  have  cause  for  much  con^;ratulation.  But  almost  all  our 
common  representatives  are  empirical  legislators,  Maine-law  men, 
anti-Maynooth  grant  men,  Sunday  observance  men,  chimney- 
sweepers* protection  men, — men  of  httle  items  and  crotchets,  men 
without  large  views  and  without  comprehensive  ideas  upon  the  real 
interests  of  men  and  nations.  These  things  would  not  be  if  our 
eonstitueneies  were  composed  of  honest,  intelligent,  common-sense 
men. 

We  come  thus,  fourthly,  to  consider  whether  the  working 
classes  are  qualified  for  the  electoral  franchise.  We  affirm,  without 
a  moment's  nesitation,  that  the  working  classes,  in  the  attributes  of 
common  sense,  ordinary  intelligence,  and  personal  honesty  and  in- 
dependence, are  quite  qualified  to  act  as  voters.  They  show  this  in 
all  their  movements  when  they  are  left  to  do  their  own  work  in  their 
own  way. 

Their  benefit  clubs,  their  co-o]^eration  stores,  their  savings 
banks  deposits,  their  charity  to  their  unfortunate  brethren,  their 
intense  desire  for  rising  in  the  world,  es^cially  their  love  of  reme- 
dving  to  their  children  the  defects  in  their  own  education,  the  skill 
tojey  show  in  their  vocations,  the  natural  shrewdness  and  mother 
wit  of  their  conversation,  their  dear  comprehension  of  a  consistent 
cooTK,  their  soom  of  vacillation,  are  all  proofs  of  their  qualifica- 
tion for  being  enrolled  among  the  electors.     A  large  proportion 
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of  them  are  more  and  more  striviiig,  by  self-denial,  to  meet  the 
world  face  to  face  n&ashamed ;  and  we  beliere  that  there  is  more  true 
moral  stamina  in  onr  working  classes  than  in  all  the  other  classes 
in  the  countrj.  Unfortunately,  there  are  exceptions  in  this  class  as 
in  all  others,  but  the  per-centaffe  of  these  is  not  larger  than  in  any 
other  class.  Hence  we  assert  uint  the  working  classes  are  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.         Bbontbbbx. 

KEGATIYE  ABTICLE.— I. 

This  cjnestion  should  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  whether,  in 
the  existmg  order  of  things,  it  wonld  be  politically  safe  to  extend 
the  franchise  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  working  claMea,  and 
80  to  lower  the  qualification  of  Members  of  Parliament  as  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  becoming  the  elect  of  their  fellows,  and  of 
haran^ing  the  nation  from  me  floor  of  St.  Stephen's.  On  a  super- 
ficial new  it  would  seem  that  if  it  be  decided  that  the  working  classes 
are  qualified  for  parliamentary  representation,  then  this  priyilege 
shoiud  be  at  once  conferred  upon  tnem  ;  but,  on  closer  examination, 
the  two  questions  are  found  to  be  distinct.  Naturally,  many  things 
ought  to  be,  which  it  would  be  political  suicide  to  grant.  It  may 
sound  grand  and  correct  to  assert  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
parliamentary  representation,  unless  you  can  prove  him  incapa- 
citated ;  but  even  the  Ensign  of  this  "  long-lost  flag  of  the  Liberal 
party  " — now  the  rising  star  of  the  S-adicals,  as  he  was,  in  former 
years,  the  *'  hope  of  the  stem,  unbending  Tories  " — is  compelled,  on 
second  thoughts,  so  to  modify  his  broad  major  premises  tliat  there 
is  little  or  nothing  of  it  left,  and  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 
But  while  we  assert,  what  we  hope  by-and-bje  to  prove,  that,  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  the  political  safety  of  the  thing,  or  of  its 
ultimate  baneftd  effects,  the  working  classes  are  unqualified  for 
parliamentary  representation,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  those 
who  are  qualified  for  it  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  whose  claima 
have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny,  are  really  qualified  in  ihe  sense  in 
which  we  understand  and  shall  apply  the  term.  The  majority,  we 
think,  are  not  so  qualified ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  consideration 
we  hope  to  make  good  our  position  in  respect  of  the  working  classes. 

In  detailing  the  qualities  which  we  think  should  be  possessed 
and  exercised  oy  all  who  aspire  to  the  honour  and  privilege  of  par- 
liamentary representation,  we  may  be  accused  of  setting  up  an 
ideal  to  which  the  actual  has  not  and  never  can  have  the  least  re- 
semblance. But  though,  in  discussing  existing  facts,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  realities,  and  not  idealities,  yet,  in  considering  any 
proposed  innovation  in  long-established  usages,  which  will  result  in 
great  and  sudden  changes,  we  ought  always  to  consider  whethmr 
such  alteration  will  devdop  or  obliterate  our  idea  of  the  proper 
order  of  thin^  when  brought  into  actual  existence.  The  JSritish 
Constitution  is,  in  ^reat  part,  a  figment,  and  founded  upon  figments; 
but,  practically,  it  is  none  the  worse.  What,  then,  are  the  special 
qualities  to  be  possessed  by  those  whom  we  should  declare  qniQified 
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for  pArliamentary  representation,  and  how  ought  they  to  be  em- 
ployed P 

The  first  requisite  seems  to  be  a  well-educated  mind,  obtained 
not  by  storing  the  head  with  a  multitude  of  facts,  but  by  the  indivi- 
dual accustoming  himself  to  reason  upon  the  facts  presented  to  him, 
and  to  draw  his  own  independent  and  unbiassed  conclusions  from 
them;  accuatoming  himself,  moreover,  to  look  at  the  ultimate  conse- 
qnenoes  as  well  as  at  the  present  gain ;  to  take  a  comprehensive  and 
general,  and  not  a  narrow  and  local  view  of  causes  and  events ;  and, 
Dj  a  careful  comparison,  to  select  from  among  the  candidates  who 
seek  his  suffrage  the  one  best  fitted  to  aid  in  carrying  out  his  ideas 
of  good  government.  It  is  plainly  a  matter  for  the  study,  and  not 
for  the  tap-room.  How  many  among  the  present  number  of  *'  free 
and  independent  electors  "  make  it  such  P  The  few  who  do,  or  who 
lie  thoroughly  competent  to  exercise  their  right  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, are  eenerallv  so  dLsgusted  with  the  existing  system  of 
hypocrisy  and  folly,  that  they  never  appear  at  the  poll  at  all.  In 
the  metropolitan  constituencies,  where,  of  course,  tne  greatest  pro- 
portion of  intelligence  is  to  be  found,  the  numbers  who  do  not  vote 
are  always  very  mrge,  and  they  are  found  to  be  those  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  On  the  method  in  which  elections 
are  managed ;  how,  instead  of  enlightening  their  hearers,  the  candi- 
dates do  Bttle  else  but  abuse  eacn  other  and  mystify  them ;  what 
important  purposes  patronage,  party  cries,  and  faction  are  made  to 
Berre,  we  need  not  dwell.  It  must,  we  think,  be  familiar  to  all,  or 
if  not,  it  possibly  will  be  so  by  the  time  this  meets  the  eye  of  the 
reader. 

The  larger  the  constituency,  the  greater  ia  the  power  of  money. 
*'  The  aboution  of  the  close  boroughs,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Bofi&age,  by  the  bill  of  1832,  has  opened  the  floodgates  of  a  bound - 
leaf  corruption,  with  all  its  attendant  and  contaminating  influences. 
It  baa  penetrated  public  and  private  life  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
any  former  age,  ana  the  evil  threatens  to  increase  with  every  oppor- 
tunity for  ita  practice."  This,  we  admit,  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
lyatem,  but  that  the  electors  as  a  body  are  accountable  for  much  of 
it  cannot  be  denied.  That  the  working  classes  would  not  abuse 
their  trust  more  than  the  ten-founders  have  done  is  quite  probable ; 
but  in  considering  their  qualincation  we  must  consider,  not  whether 
they  would  use  their  power  no  worse  than  their  fellows,  but  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  likely  to  use  it  better.  All  change  supposes 
improvement.  The  working  classes  are  not  at  present  sufficiently 
educated  for  parliamentary  representation.  We  do  not  mean  that  they 
are  not  skilled  artisans,  or  that  they  have  not  a  pretty  fair  stock  of 
knowledge.  This — thanks  to  the  mends,  real  and  soi-dieant,  of  the 
votking  dasses — ^haa  been  thrust  upon  them  ad  nauseam,  till  it  has 
videned  rather  than  dosed  the  breach  between  class  and  class. 
Bat  their  viewa  seldom  rise  above  their  own  local  and  personal 
interests.  The  man  they  would  support  is  not  the  man  who  de- 
dares  his  intention  of  legislating  fpr  the  nation  and  not  for  class 
1865.  n 
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lAterestt,  but  the  one  who.  Having  dieoovered  the  local  ffnevanoep 
skilfully  avails  himself  of  it  as  a  party  cry,  and  pledges  himself  to 
rest  nt>t  night  nor  day  till  the  proposed  measure  is  carried  out. 
The  elected  may  persevere  in  this  lj«roio  resolve ;  hut  how  manj 
hustings  pledges  are  made,  only  to  be  broken  as  soon  as  the  end  is 
obtained  for  which  they  are  given,  we  all  know.  The  whole  system 
of  hustings  pledges  leads  and  can  only  lead  to  political  chicanery 
and  deceit.  Look  at  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  those  in  the 
great  centres  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  where 
the  working  class  influence  greatly  predominates.  Comparisons 
are  odious ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  inquiring,  What  is  generaJUy  the 
political  abihty  of  the  representatives  of  these  places  ?  How  many 
of  our  distinguished  statesmen  represent  them,  or  care  to  do  so  P 
Few  indeed.  No  man  of  honourable  principles  and  high  political 
ability  will  condescend  to  woo  the  favours  oi  a  mob  -.  if  he  cannot 
be  returned  by  a  close  or  pretty  nearly  close  borough,  he  retires  from 
the  ooatest,  and  leaves  the  ngkt  to  less  scrupulous  persons.  The 
Eeform  Bill  has  given  great  numbers  of  the  working  classes  a 
right  to*  the  franchise,  and  to  many  who  have  risen  from  the 
working  classes  it  has  given  the  rigM  to  take  their  place  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  As  regards  intellectual  and  states- 
manlike  qualities,  have  we  improved  the  great  assembly  since  the 
days  when  our  forefathers  listened  to  the  declamations  of  Pitt, 
Burke,  Fox,  Chatham,  Sheridan,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  who,  though 
eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  the  galaxy  surrounding  them,  had 
nevertheless  a  clear  and  steady  light  of  their  own  ? 

The  working  class  insist  on  uieir  representative  doing  aooM- 
thing  to  benefit  them ;  but,  even  in  their  own  interest,  they  are 
unable  to  rise  to  any  more  general  and  higher  views,  as  the  constant 
resort  to  strikes  and  intimidation  among  all  sections  of  th^&  suffi- 
oienitly  shows. 

A  free  and  impartial  judgment,  so  neocesary  to  parliamentary 
representation,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  expected  from  them.  Any 
popular  orator,  witii  a  plausible  tale,  may  lead  them  whither  he 
will,  or  certainly  the  majority  of  them.  Instead  of  combining  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  they  oombine  for  intimidation  and 
oppression,  and  each  willingly  l^ids  his  neok  to  the  yoke.  Strikes 
are  generally  brought  about  by  the  workman's  despot— tiie  Trades 
Uniom,  and  they  are  fomented  and  kept  on  by  meana  of  the 
itinerant  demagogue,  whose  infloMice  is  as  poverfnl  as  it  is  mis- 
ehievous. 

Fbr  a  representation  of  th^  fellows  in  FarHaineBt  it  is  evident 
the  working  class  are  still  less  qualified.  Thay  may  elect  a  passable 
man  as  a  representative,  but  to  aUow  them  to  guide  the  aelm  of 
state  would  be  madness.  As  Mr.  Buskin  says,  "  Of  aU  the  puppet- 
shows  in  the  Satanic  carnival  of  the  earth,  the. most  oontem{»lible 
puppet-show  is  a  Parliament  with  a  mob  pulling  the  strings." 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  enormous  pothouse  traflic  which  the 
woxking  elasses  support ;  the  stupid  and  inaane  insunmce*  friendly. 
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and  otiier  elubs  the^  will  form  or  enter ;  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  led  by  the  nose  into  strikes  ;  the  carelessness  they  show  of  the 
education  of  their  children ;  the  poor  literature  they  read ;  the 
neglect  of  institutions  got  up  for  their  special  benefit,  to  see  that 
tk^  are  not  qualified  to  think  reasonably  on  the  ^reat  questions  of 
the  day,  and  are  not  capable,  therefore,  of  judging  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  statesman.  In  this  matter  of  judging  of  men  the 
woridng  elassea  of  this  country  are  peculiarly  at  sea.    The  dema- ' 

Sognes  who  rule  their  trades  unions,  the  managers  who  swindle 
leir  savings  when  chosen  to  govern  their  benefit  societies,  are  only 
Eens  of  the  misjudgment  possible  among  the  working  classes. 
lave  BO  training  in  this  sort  of  judgment ;  they  are  not  up 
difltmetion  between  empty  nothmg  and  true  eloquence ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  qualified  tor  being  entrusted  with  the  choice 
of  pyrliamentary  representatires. 

We  intend  no  libel  on  the  working  classes,  nor  desire  to  show 
that  they  are  worse  than  other  men.  Far  from  it ;  for  we  do  not 
behereit.  But  the  aim  of  representation  is  to  "gather  the  able 
men  from  erery  rank  of  life,  as  diamond  grains  from  the  general 
mass  of  sand ;  the  able  men,  not  the  sham  able,  and  set  them  to  do 
the  work  of  goyeming,  contriving,  administering,  and  guiding  for 
n ;"  and  for  this  we  do  not  think  the  working  classes  qualified. 
We  may  be  pointed  to  Lancashire,  and,  as  many,  statesmen  included, 
Ittve  already  done,  be  told  that  here  lies  a  case  for  our  careful  con- 
lideratkm.  We  grant  it ;  but  it  goes  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
oor  own  opinion  against  it.  How  is  it  that  the  factory  operative 
hu  not,  in  his  deepmr,  risen  against  the  Government,  and,  as  his 
foreiathers  would  nave  done,  demanded,  with  fire  and  sword,  a 
mtresB  of  his  grievances,  and  bread  for  his  finishing  family  P 
Simply  because  education  has,  in  this  district,  done  its  work  well 
and  nobly.  Theintellxffenee  of  Lancashire  is,  according  to  the  class 
of  people,  probably  hi^er  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
<!ertaialy  much  higher  than  that  of  the  same  class  throughout  the 
eoimlry.  Hiey  may  be  qualified  for  parliamentary  representation; 
but  this  only  siiows  that  the  rest  of  the  working  classes  generally 
are  not  qoaimed,  and  cannot  be  accounted  so  until  they  have  raised 
themsrives  to  the-  same  pitch  of  intelligence  and  forethought. 
There  caa  be  very  Httle-  aoubt  that  if  the  same  trials  and  calami- 
ties had  fallen  upon  any  of  the  great  branches  of  industry  in  the 
kingdom,  it  would  not  have  been  so  patiently  borne.  Take  the 
case  of  tii»  late  strike  of  colliers  in  South  Staffordshire,  the  griev- 
aaee  beine  a  necessity  through  the  depression  of  trade. 

To  conaude,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  we  want  *'  to  enfranohise 
▼hatsoever  of  wisdom  is  bom  in  England,  and  set  that  to  the  sacred 
talk  of  coercing  and  amendkig  what  of  folly  is  bom  in  England;" 
and  for  tfais  great  end  we  do  not  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things^  the  working  classes  generally,  though  no  worse  than  others, 
aie  pfoperiy  qnalmed.  B.  S* 
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18  TENNYSON'S  "ENOCH  AEDEN"  A  POEM  MOEALLY 

OBJECTIONABLE  P 

JLFFIBKATIYE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Thibtt-fitb  yean  have  paflsed  aince  Alfred  Tennyson — then 
legally  a  minor — issued  bis  first  public  trial  for  a  poet's  fame.  The 
"  Poems  by  Two  Brothers " — ^himself  and  his  brother  Charles — 
ouffbt  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  as  a  publication ;  but  his  "  Poems, 
chiefly  Lyrical,"  1830,  must  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  his  first 
venture.  In  1833  he  again  appeared  before  the  reading  public. 
A  reprint  of  some  of  his  former  pieces,  with  several  new  ones, 
appeared  in  1842.  "  The  Princess, '  a  medley,  in  1847,  set  men 
wondering.  But  in  1850  the  great  long-signlDg  song,  "  In  Me- 
moriam/' l)roke  upon  the  nation's  ear.  **  Maud,  and  other  Poems," 
were  given  us  in  1855.  In  1859  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King "  came 
forth,  and  last  year  "Enoch  Arden,  and  other  Poems,"  were  widelv 
circulated,  read,  and  criticized.  The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
What  is  Tennyson's  position  with  regard  to  the  great  mysteries 
and  inward  convictions  of  our  most  holy  faith  P  and  the  replies 
have  been  various.  Now  a  new  question  has  arisen, — ^What  is 
Tennyson's  position  as  a  great  moral  force  in  our  days  P  Is  it  for 
good  or  evil  liis  genius  works  P  This  query  has  found  articulate 
expression  in  the  discussion  on  which  we  crave  leave  to  say  a  word 
or  two, — "  Is  '  Enoch  Arden  '  a  poem  morally  objectionable  ?  " 

No  question  can  be  more  important  than  the  quality  of  moral 
teaching  which  a  great  poet  dispenses.  The  days  in  wnich  a  man 
becomes  popular  are  known  hj  what  they  admire.  The  admiration 
of  an  age  is  not,  in  general,  given  to  that  which  rebukes  its  follies 
and  exposes  its  faults.  It  is  oftener  the  very  opposite,  namely,  that 
the  flatterer  is  rewarded  and  chressed,  even  while  he  poisons.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  any  hypothesis  upon  the  intent 
of  an  author  to  judge  his  works  to  be  morally  objectionable.  He 
may  quite  unconsciously  reflect  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  hia 
time  and  home.  Subdued  by  what  he  works  in,  like  the  dyer's 
hand,  he  may  be  morally  objectionable  in  his  works,  though  in  per- 
sonal character  and  inward  intent  he  is  as  pure  as  snow  and  stain- 
less as  a  lil;r-leaf. 

In  our  time  no  great  author  will  long  receive  public  encourage- 
ment who  is  known  to  be  careless  of  the  moralities ;  nor  will  flamnt 
immoralities  in  works  secure  popularity  for  them  as  it  woiud  in 
France.  But  a  great  deal  of  evil  tendency  may  be  overlooked  in  the 
HI  orks  of  great  men.  Serpents  usually  lurk,  we  are  told,  among  the 
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gayertyegetation.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  wisli  to  assert  that 
any  absolute  immoral  intent  gave  origin  to  the  plot  of  **  Enoch 
Arden,"  but  we  majr  be  able  to  show  that,  led  away  by  some 
of  the  wrong  tendencies  of  his  age,  he  has  been  induced  to  con- 
etract  a  tale  whose  results  in  the  public  mind  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  pioductiYe  of  most  evil  consequences. 

A  great  iK>et  of  a  former  time  wrote  a  work  upon  "  The  Doctrine 
ind  Disdpiine  of  Divorce/'  but  then  he  did  it  openly  and  in  plain 
prose.  Tne  question  of  divorce  in  our  day  has  assumed  so  much 
OTominence  that  it  has  absolutely  a  court  and  laws  of  its  own. 
The  law  of  divorce  is  stirring  the  attention  of  the  masses,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  the  newspapers  report  cases  brought  before 
this  oonrt.  Our  greatest  poet  throws  into  circulation  a  thesis 
which  justifies  a  woman  in  marrying  again  while  her  husband  is 
alive,  because  for  a  period  of  years  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  This 
idea  comes  quite  in  accordance  with  a  popular  fallacy  upon  this 
mbject  among  certain  classes,  that  if  a  weaded  pair  do  not  within 
sefen  years  meet  connubially  the  marriage  is  virtually  dissolved, 
and  marnaee  is  free  to  either.  This  is  a  vulgar  error.  This  error, 
however,  tne  poet  surrounds  with  the  grandeur  of  verse,  and  so 
writes  that  the  mind  is  inclined  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
wife,  whose  faith  is  broken  down,  and  of  the  husband,  who  becomes 
a  martyr  to  a  false  sense  of  honour.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  make  looser  the  popular  ideas 
on  marriage  relations. 

A  far  graver  error  even  than  this  we  must  now  note — an  error 
which,  in  this  present  age,  is  popular  and  prevalent,  but  is,  never- 
theless, a  yery  disastrous  one  to  the  indiviaual  and  to  society.  We 
must  notice  it  with  tho  condemnation  it  deserves,  and  reprobate  it 
accordingly.  Enoch  Arden  is  represented  as  "  a  grave  and  staid 
God-fearing  man."  He,  on  his  sick  couch,  full  of  '*  doubt  and 
gloom,"  fearful  of  poverty  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  forgetful 
of  the  jaromise,  "  They  that  truly  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  lack  any 
good  thing,"  prays, — 

** '  Save  them  from  this,  ^haterer  comes  to  me.' 
And  tohile  he  pray td^  the  master  of  that  ship 
Enoch  had  aerred  in,  hearing  his  mischance, 
Came," 

and  ofiered  him  a  boatswain's  place  in  his — 

**  Vessel  Chma-boand, 
And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 
Bejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer.*' 

Thus  prayer  is  represented  as  the  primary  cause  of  Enoch  Arden's 
being  misled  to  go  on  that  awful  voyage,  where  fate  lay  waiting 
for  him  on  the  far  seas,  under  "  the  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise." 

There  is  one  grayer  unfulfilled,  or  fulfilled  to  the  disaster  of  life, 
hope,  and  love,  m  the  offerer  of  this  "  sincere  desire."  But,  again, 
▼e  are  told, — 
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**  Eooeh,  u  a  bfrnve,  God-feariog  nuui^ 
Bowed  downhimtelf,  and,  in  Uwt  injaUrj 
Where  God-in'Man  is  one  with  Man-in-GiDd, 
Prayed  for  a  bleisiog  on  his  wife  and  babes. 
Whatever  came  to  him.    And  then  he  said, 
'  Annie,  this  TOjage,  bj  the  grace  of  God, 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  ns."* 

To  him,  inatead  of  blessing  in  answer  to  that  prayer,  that  long 
long  exile,  within  hearing  of — 

**  The  leagne-loDg  roller  thiinderiiig  on  the  reef;" 

to  his  wife,  roin  and  ill-health,  the  sorrow  of  her  baby's  death,  and 
a  widowhood  worse  than  that  which  death  makes ;  to  hia  babes, 
hanger  and  dependence  on  the  charity  of  their  father's  rival  and, 
at  lut,  supplanter.    Enoch  is  represented  as  having  been,— 

**  Id  sailor  fashioa,  roughly  lennonizing 
On  Pnmdeooe  and  trust  in  Heaven  ;** 

and  it  all  csme  to  this — this  fearfnl  trouble  to  them  all.  Ihe 
generous  and  manly  sailor  tells  the  wife  he  is  about  to  leave  and 
never  to  see  again  but  as  the  mother  of  another's  child, — 

"  *  Cast  all  year  cares  on  God;  that  an^or  holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  these  attermost 
Partoof  the  morning  ?    If  I  flee  to  thsM, 
Csn  I  go  from  Him  ?    And  the  sea  is  His; 
The  seals  His;  He  made  it'" 

This  faith  in  God  the  poet  shows  fiuKng.  His  "trost  in  Heaven  " 
he  represents  as  unavailing.  He  is  wrecked  by  that  very  sea  which 
is  His  in  whom  the  ssilor  trusted ;  and  that  Providence,  to  whom 
he  confided  wife  and  diild,  exerts  no  inflnenoe  on  their  behalf.  Is 
it  right  to  teach  the  uselessness  of  prayer  and  the  worthiessneas  of 
faith  in  God  P  Is  it  right  to  represent  the  ear  and  heart  of  Qod  as 
shut  np  against  this  rou^h  but  noly  heart,  one  of  that  elaas  ''who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "  P 

But  this  is  not  all.    Listen  to  this  again : — 

*<  At  last  one  nigbt  it  ehanoed 
That  Annie  conid  not  sleep,  but  cameetly 
Prayed  for  a  sign :  *  My  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ? ' 
Then,  compassed  nmnd  by  the  blind  wall  of  nigfat, 
Brooked  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her  heart, 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a  light; 
Then  desperately  seised  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign— 
Suddenly  pnt  her  finger  on  the  text, 
'Under  a  pmlm  tvse.' 
She  slept,  and  drasaed  that  Eoooh  was  in  faaavsa. 

•        •        •        •        Hcvs  she  awok% 
Besolved,  sent  lor  hiM  [Philip],  and  said  wildly  tohin 
'  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed.' " 
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Prayer  here  again  miBleadfl,  or  at  leaat  is  represented  as  mis- 
leading. Here  we  have  three  instances  of  the  answers  given  to 
pfBfer  acoordhig  to  the  poet,  Tia.,  that  all  is  ordered  in  opposition 
to  &e  desire  of  the  heart  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  suppliant. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  plot ;  but  the  storif  is  yerbally  pious,  for 
it  i«  sakl  that  EDoen  a  reeolye — after  his  svfienngs  on  beholdiftg  **  his 
vife,  his  wife  no  more/'  his  children  at  another  parent's  hearth*-^ 

"  T7pbore  hm,  and  firm  faitb,  and  erennore 
Prajer  from  a  liring  eonrce  within  the  will, 
And  beating  np  through  all  the  bitter  world, 
Like  frantaint  of  sweet  waters  in  the  sem, 
Kept  htto  a  living  sonV* — 

het  showing  one  waj  and  theory  giving  another. 

It  is  as  pupable  as  day  that  sach  teaching  mnst  be  "  morally  ob- 
jectionable.*' £ither  prayer  and  faith  are  things  of  value  and  virtue, 
or  they  are  not.  The  words  of  the  poem  say  they  are ;  the  facta 
show  tney  are  not.  If  the  facts  are  chosen  bv  the  poet  as  illustrative 
of  his  theory,  be  has  grievously  misapprehended  the  lesson  they  teach. 

The  foreffoin^  objections,  I  think,  are  not  removeable  by  any  sort 
of  special  pleading.  Had  the  present  paper  not  exceeded  a  due 
limit  I  would  have  objected  to  the  prominence  given  to  presenti- 
moit  in  the  poetry.    Annie  says, — 

•*  *  Well  I  know 
That  I  ahall  look  apoB  joor  face  oo  more.'  ^ 

Then  she  aaya  to  Philip  Eay, — 

**  *  Bat  Enoch  li?  es,  that  is  horns  m  on  me* 


»i» 


After  this  there  ia  also  the  praying  for  a  sign.  These  are  all 
treated  aa  matters  of  coarse,  and  quite  reasonable ;  but  they  are 
lot  so  in  life,  and  ought  not  to  be  so  shown  in  a  poem  whieh  ia 
laid  to  be  free  from  moral  objection. 

We  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  quite  right  that  Philip  Eay,  who 
his  had  "  a  lifelong  hunger  "  for  Annie's  love,  should  be  out  on  a 
Mtting  expedition,  with  Philip  by  her  aide,  while  as  yet  she  looked 
on  henelf  aa  another's  wife  P  Whatever  the  "  lazy  gossips  "  of  porta 
Baj  say,  we  would  be  inclined  to  hold  that  she  was  not  justified  in 
pnBf  private  audience  to  a  lovesuit  until  she  had  become  wholly 
convttosd  of  the  death  of  him  she  had  vowed  to  love  till  death  did 
then  part. 

Altogetlier,  witiiout  denying  the  rare  grace  of  the  poem  as  a 
work  of  art,  full  of  finely  polished  sayings  and  most  choice  words, 
we  caanoi  tliink  tbat  this  debate  was  uncalled  for.  We  do  think 
thai  grave  moral  objections  cleave  at  ance  to  the  plot,  the  byplay, 
*ad  lit  auggeations  of  the  work  ;  while,  as  a  plea  for  the  extension 
of  the  waamouB  of  divorce,  it  is  highly  censurable.  We  presume 
thai,  in  eonaideration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  regard  it 
M  proven,  lo  some  extent,  thai  "  £nod&  Arden  "  is  morally  objec- 
tioaahle.  Eu.  Lulb,  mX 
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neoi^tivb  jlbticle. — ii. 

The  writer  of  the  opening  affirmatiye  article  on  this  question 
concludes  as  follows : — ''  We  think  the  poem  an  arUstic  failure  " 
Iqtiery,  Should  the^article  be  signed  **  Criticasters  "  P) ;  ''  that  may 
be  a  mistake,  but  toe  are  sure  that  it  is  morally  objectionable."  I 
purpose  to  deal  with  these  two  inferences.  First,  then,  upon  what 
grounds  is  **  Enoch  Arden  "  nronounced  to  be  an  artistic  failure  ? 
This  inference  cannot  have  been  deduced  from  the  article  itself, 
for  its  author  sajrs  of  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden,"  *'  With  whose 
melodious  and  original  blaxik  yerse  he  has  delighted  thenar  and 
stirred  the  heart  of  England."  If  this  language  means  anything, 
it  means  that,  as  a  piece  of  composition  in  blank  yerse,  the  Poet 
Laureate's  **  Enoch  Arden  "  is  a  literary  and  artistic  success.  If 
yerses  are  melodious  and  original,  if  they  at  once  delight  the  ear 
and  moye  the  passions,  be  their  moral  tendency  doubtful  or  not,  it 
is  a  difficulty  no  ordinary  mind  can  be  expected  to  surmount,  to  be 
asked  to  agree  to  the  deduction  that  a  poem  so  described  is  an 
**  artistic  failure."  Need  I  carry  this  further,  since  "  Criticaster  " 
supplies  material  to  confute  himself  P  The  whole  literary  world 
has  pronounced  in  fayour  of  "  Enoch  Arden  "  as  a  composition. 
The  press  has  uttered  but  one  opinion  on  its  merits.  Into  one 
scale  of  the  balance  I  place  this  imiyersal  expression  of  approba- 
tion, into  the  other  **  Criticaster's  "  illogical  deduction ;  and  1  leare 
it  to  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  to  determine 
which  scale  will  touch  the  beam. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  moral  objection  to  "  Enoch 
Arden."  "  Criticaster  "  "  is  sure  that  it  is  morally  objectionable." 
I  regret  that  he  has  auite  failed  to  exhibit  such  moral  objections. 
He  nas,  howeyer,  fuUj  yindicated  his  claim  to  the  pseudonym 
which  is  appended  to  his  article ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
a  gentleman  who  could  draw  so  sin^lar  an  inference  from  a  state- 
ment of  his  own,  on  the  question  of  the  literary  merits  of  "  Enoch 
Arden,"  is  exactly  a  capable  judge  upon  the  question  of  its  morality. 
He  commences  a  succinct  treatise  on  what  poetry  is,  and  what  poets 
should  be— which  will  proye  useful  and  instructiye  to  the  Laureate, 
should  it  catch  his  eye— by  asking,  "  When  will  there  arise  the 
poet  of  human  duty  P  "  I  should  refer  "  Criticaster  "  to  his  library 
shelyes  (if  he  haye  any)  to  assure  himself  of  the  fact  that  poets  of 
human  duty  haye  already  arisen.  I  shall  pass  oyer  a  couple  of 
pages  of  erudite  matter,  that  serye  well  as  a  prologue  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily acute  criticisms  and  logical  deductions  that  follow  in  the 
remaining  page  of  his  article,  otill,  whilst  passing  oyer  them,  I 
would  digress  thus  far,  and  ask.  Why  does  the  author  of  a  paper, 
two-thircb  of  which  is  deyoted  to  bringing  poets  to  their  senses, 
whilst  reyelling  in  such  a  sentence  as  this, — "  Sensationalism,  we 
mean  in  the  abnormal  sense  of  the  yiyisection  of  putrefied  human- 
ity, of  the  psychology  of  erring  hearts  and  yicious  minds," — which 
exhibits  so  profound  a  knowlec^e  of  long  words,  use  such  an  inaig- 
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sifieant  word  as  ''  blab"  in  introdncing  to  our  notice  some  of  the 
"mighty  phenomena  of  nature,"  and,  I  must  add,  some  of  the 
mightiest  phenomena  in  etymology  and  syntax  that  I  e^er  witnessed 
in  the  ^ajges  of  this  Magazine  P  Having  settled  the  question  of  what 
the  legitimate  scope  and  aim  of  poetry  consists  in,  "  Criticaster  " 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Question  he  proposes  to  discuss.  He  says, 
** '  Enoch  Arden '  is  moraUy  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its  plot." 
Certainly,  if  it  be  immoral,  it  is  in  its  incidents,  as  the  characters 
are  all  depicted  as  noble,  pure,  and  innocent.  He  goes  on  to  assert 
that  "  its  Tery  plan  involres  moral  casuistry."  Can  casuistry  be 
moral  P  "  Criticaster  "  cannot  conceive  that  ''  unconscious  love  " 
can  exist.  He  objects  to  the  poem  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
passions  that  do  not  exist ;  in  his  own  words,  "  that  it  represents 
these  unnatural  combinations  [of  feelings  and  passions]  as  natural, 
and  therefore  as  not  reprehensible."  This  is  discovering  immorality 
early  in  the  poem  indeed.  Mr.  Tennyson,  doubtless,  is  quite  used 
to  being  misunderstood,  as  well  as  to  being  understood ;  but  I  take 
it  that  if  there  exist  immorality  in  **  Enoch  Arden  "  at  all,  it  is  not 
imtil  Annie  Lee  becomes  disposed  to  marry  Philip  Hay,  conceiving 
that  her  own  husband,  Enoch,  is  dead.  Most  people  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  seventh  commandment.  If  Annie, 
when  she  became  united  in  matrimony  to  Philip  Bay,  infringed 
that  law,  she  did  an  immoral  act ;  but  this  does  not  show  that  the 
poem  that  involves  the  consideration  of  an  immoral  action  is  of 
immoral  tendency.  The  character  of  Enoch  is  the  best  Mr.  Ten- 
nyaon  has  ever  drawn.  He  depicts  him  as  an  honest,  God-fearing 
man ;  her  as  a  tender,  loving,  and  pious  woman  :— 

"  All  his  Annie^a  feara, 
Save  as  his  AnDie*B,  were  a  lauf;h  to  him  ; 
Yet  Enoch,  aa  a  braye,  God-fearing  man, 
Bowed  himself  down,  aod,  in  that  mjatery 
Where  Godwin- Man  ia  one  with  Man-in- God, 
Pnjed  for  a  blesstns:  on  hia  wife  and  babea,  - 
WfaatoTer  came  to  him." 

Annie,  too,  was  a  pious  woman.  Accustomed  to  throw  her  cares 

on  God,  and  on  bended  knee  to  seek  the  guidance  and  protection  of 

'divine  Providence.    This  Enoch  knows,  and  exhorts  her,  after  his 

departure,  if.  as  is  natural  to  a  fond  and  loving  wife,  she  should 

feel  anxious  for  his  welfare,  not  to  fear  for  him,  but  trust  in  God  :— 

**  For  I  mnst  go; 
And  ftar  do  more  for  me,  or  if  yon  fear. 
Cast  all  7onr  carea  on  God,  that  (mehor  holdi," 

All  your  readers  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the  seauel.  Enoch 
is  wrecked,  and  cast  on  a  desert  island.  News  of  tne  loss  of  the 
Teasel  reaches  Annie.  She  hopes  against  hope  for  eleven  long 
years.  During  that  time  she  suffers  many  reverses  and  ill-fortunes. 
Philip  Say,  in  the  most  delicate  and  becoming  manner,  supplies 
W  own  and  her  children's  wants  from  his  more  ample  store. 
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These  kindneeses  beget  good  feeling;  years  elapse,  good  feeling 
beoomes  friendehip ;  time  rolls  on,  that  friendship  ripens  into  love. 
Philip  begs  her  to  become  his  wife.  From  time  to  time  she  defers 
giring  her  oonsent.  Is  this  the  conduct  of  lust  or  avarice  P  Is  this 
the  i^on  a  worldly  woman,  anxious  to  secure  aa  affluent  social 
position,  would  have  taken  P    Undoubtedly  not. 

Now,  in  judging  whether  she  was  justified  in  marrying  Philip, 
we  must  inquire  into  what  was  the  public  opinion  of  tbe  little  town. 
And  we  find  that  Annie  was  blamed  bv  the  good  peo{>le  of  the  place 
for  not  re>marrying  much  sooner.  In  how  many  instances,  sap- 
posing  a  sailor  to  be  wrecked,  news  of  the  wreck  to  reach  his  natire 
isaid,  and  ten  yean  to  elapse,  does  he  return  again  in  safety? 
Annie,  though  she  had  no  positive  eridence  of  Enoch's  death,  had 
the  strongest  possible  negative  evidence;  and  in  this  opinion  of 
Enoch's  death  she  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  public  opinion 
of  the  only  community  she  knew  or  to  whom  she  was  known. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  pnortrayed  in  Annie  a  pure, 
womanly,  loving,  and  pious  character ;  in  Philip,  a  shy  but  sensitive 
nature ;  and  in  £!noch,  as  grand  a  character  as  can  be  found  in  his 
writings.  Enoch's  behaviour  on  his  return,  to  find  his  wife 
another's,  is  worthy  of  admiring  emulation.  If  husbands,  in  lesser 
things,  would  imitate  his  noble,  self-sacrificing  example  under 
fearfully  trying  circumstances,  "  Criticaster's "  bugbear,  divorce 
cases,  would,  be  less  frequent,  and  domestic  felicity  much  greater. 

It  appears  to  me  that  "  Enoch  Arden  "  cannot  possibly  exert  a 
deletenouB  influenee  upon  the  morals  of  those  who  read  it. 

S.  I.  xt.  £. 


18  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE 
MORE  DUE  TO  RELIGION  THAN  SCIENCE  P 

BBLIOIOir.— II. 

The  term  Religion  must  in  this  debate  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  vi2.,  to  signify  simply  a  belief  in  any  superior  beiiTg  or 
beings,  who  have  the  power  of  doing  good  or  ill  to  many,  and 
whose  wrath  is  therefore  to  be  averted  and  their  good-will  con- 
ciliated by  the  various  means  prescribed  by  the  teachers  or  priests 
of  each  particular  form  of  behef.  Climate  has  a  very  great  influ* 
enoe  in  aetermining  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  a  people,  and  it  has 
also  a  great  influence  upon  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man»  either 
craahing  them,  as  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  North,  with  the  display 
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d  tliote  tremendoiis  and  mwie»inBpsriiig  phenoaens,  "rocks  of  ioe 
eteraal  piled;"  Yoloanoes,  huge  moniten  of  the  land  aod  of  the  deep, 
in  whkh  Natv]«  in  these  regions  delights, — all  around  being  so  vast 
snd  so  awfid  that,  added  to  tke  rigours  of  the  climate,  man  eaa 
only  bow  in  silent  adoration,  aad  never  attempts  to  reason  on  the 
pkenoBMna  arovnd  him :  or,  as  in  the  smnny  and  genial  Sooth,  snr- 
nRmding  him  with  beaatifol  scenes  and  forms,  captivating  him  by 
the  Tsriety  and  gracefulness  of  her  productions,  stimulating  him  to 
endeaFour  to  imitate  these  forms,  and  allowing  his  intellect  fall 
leope  to  inTestigate  or  to  speculate  on  the  erer-Taried  phenomeBa 
above,  beneath,  and  arovad.  But  since  the  climate  of  a  country 
inflnenoes  cmly  the  general  nature  of  the  religion,  and  not  its  details, 
snd  since  it  acts  in  all  cases  upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  eithw 
BflaiBting  or  retarding  their  development,  we  will  in  this  debate 
leave  out  the  consideration  of  its  influence  in  the  intellectual  do- 
velopmeot  of  a  nation  or  a  continent,  and  confine  ourselves  to  that 
of  religion  alone. 

Ihat  we  are  right  in  taking  that  term  religion  in  the  sense  given 
above  will  be  evident  if  we  eonstder  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that 
anv  particular  form  of  religion  presents  to  our  view.  We  have 
"aotirinet  called  into  existence  by  the  problems  which  man  finds  in 
himself;  precepU  which  corres|>ond  with  these  doctrines,  and  give 
to  natural  morality  a  signification  and  a  sanction ;  promise*  which 
address  themselves  to  the  hopes  of  humanity  respecting  futurit^p-." 

On  the  general  influence  of  religion  on  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men  we  forbear  to  enlaige,  but  will  consider  some  of  those  ^reat 
woiks  which  have,  it  is  unrvenally  admitted,  promoted  the  intel- 
lectual deveiopment  of  the  European  fiunily,  and  then  note  how  far 
their  production  is  to  be  traoed  to  the  influence  of  religious  senti- 
■ents  and  doctrines. 

Tom  we  to  Ghreece, — 

*  Land  of  moimtun,  wood,  and  cave, 
Land  of  the  nn'forgotten  brave.** 

Ihat  the  Greeks  had  a  religion,  and  that  Greece  has  had  a  most 
important  shsjre  in  the  intellectnal  development  of  Europe  is  denied 
W  none.  Let  us  see  what  connection  there  is  between  the  two. 
Greece  is  the  birthplace  of  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and 
Kolptore.  The  artists  in  the  present  day  stm  look  to  Greece  as 
their  teacher,  aad  think  themselves  well  rspaid  for  years  of  toil  and 
stady  if  they  can  drlj  in  a  sssail  neasure  approach  those  inimitable 
models  which  are  still  left  to  mark  the  guoy  and  the  iatelleet  of 
the  ancient  Hellenic  nation.  To  equal  them  they  hardly  hope,  to 
mrasss  diem  never  enters  into  their  thoughts. 

Take  the  poetry  of  Greece.  Only  fragments  remain ;  but,  frag- 
Bsots  thoagn  th^  be,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  to  latest  posteii^ 
what  ancient  poetry  was,  and  to 'serve  as  models  to  all  who  would 
aaeoid  the  heights  of  Udicon,  and  there  remain  as  favoured  guests. 
Om  wodd  has  as  yet  produced  three  great  epics,  two  of  which 
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belong  to  the  ancients ;  while  the  utmost  praise  that  can  be  given 
to  the  modem  one  is  to  say  that  "  it  is  not  the  best,  onljr  because  it 
is  not  the  first."  Of  the  three,  the  "Iliad'*  is  first  in  time  and 
merit,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  majesty  and  simplicity,  for  its 
vigorous  and  lifelike  representations,  and  for  that  which  is  its 
crowning  glorv,  and  the  test  of  an  epic, — the  power  of  making  the 
reader  live  ana  act,  as  it  were,  in  the  scenes  it  depicts.  And  what 
produced  it  P  Religion.  The  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  mentioned 
m  the  "Iliad"  were  regarded  not  onlv  as  men,  but  as  beings 
endowed  with  superhuman  qualities,  of  divine  origin,  and  who  on 
their  apotheosis  from  this  lower  world  were  exalted  to  those  starry 
enclosures  to  which  Hercules  and  PoUuz  had  already  attained,  and 
where  they  might  drink  nectar  with  empurpled  lips.  The  king  in 
those  times  was  the  general  judge  and  priest  of  his  people ;  he  was 
looked  up  to  with  reverence  as  a  bemg  of  divine  descent  and  of 
divine  appointment.  The  object  of  the  "  Iliad"  is,  like  all  early 
poetry,  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  divine  heroes.  We  have  re- 
counted also  the  deeds  of  the  gods  themselves,  who  took  side  with  the 
opposing  parties,  and  through  whose  dissensions  it  was  that  the  war 
was  prolonged  to  such  an  extent.  Indeed,  the  poet  Hesiod  declares 
that  the  divine  race  of  heroes  was  exhausted  beneath  the  walls  of 
Troy  in  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

And  as  all  these  hymns  and  poems  were  either  direct  addresses 
to  them  or  histories  of  their  deeds,  and  were  all  inspired  by  the 
religious  feeling  of  veneration  towards  those  whose  praises  they 
celebrated,  or  whose  aid  they  invoked ;  so  were  they  designed,  not 
for  private  perusal  in  the  closet,  but  for  public  recitation  at  those 
religious  festivals  which  were  so  numerous  among  the  Greeks,  and 
which  contributed  so  powerfully  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindred  among  the  various  peoples  of  the  Hellenio 
world. 

And  where  waS  science  at  this  time  P  "  Echo  answers  Where." 
"  The  earth  was  considered  a  plane  surface,  bounded  by  an  ever- 
flowing  river  called  Oceanus,  from  which  every  other  sea  and  river 
derived  their  waters.  The  sky  was  regarded  as  a  solid  vault,  sup- 
ported by  Atlas,  who  kept  heaven  ana  earth  asunder.  Their  geo- 
Saphical  knowledge  was  confined  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia 
inor,  and  the  principal  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Beyond  these 
limits  all  was  uncertam  and  obscure.  Italy  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Homer,  and  he  peoples  Sicily  with  the  fabulous 
Cyclops.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phcsmcia  were  Icnown  only  by  vague 
hearsay,  while  the  Euxine  is  not  mentioned  at  all." 

While  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  let  us  take  a  leap  of  four  or  five 
centuries,  and  place  ourselves  in  the  Dionvsian  Theatre  at  Athens, 
to  listen  to  the  productions  of  ^schylus,  the  father  of  tragedy,  and 
of  his  successors  and  rivals,  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  What  were 
the  subjects  of  these  tragedies,  and  why  were  they  written  P  Turn 
to  them.  You  find  nearly  the  whole  are  formed  firom  subjects 
taken  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was 
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{he  Gredan  creed  in  religions  matters.  The  plot  is  closely  followed, 
and  is  already  known  to  the  spectators,  who  are  assembled,  not  in 
tbe  oppmaiye  atmosphere  oi  a  crowded  hall  for  an  evening's 
amusement,  but  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  to  award 
the  prize  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  contending  tragedians. 
Hence  play  succeeds  play,  and  the  spectators  remain  for  two  or 
three  days.  Of  acting  and  reproduction  there  was  scarcely  any. 
The  plays  were  written  for  the  festival,  and  each  returning  cele- 
bration found  the  competitors  ready  to  try  their  fortunes  with  new 
pieces. 

On  GVeek  painting  we  will  not  dwell ;  but  observe,  in  passing, 
that  if  painting  has  bad  any  influence  in  refining  the  sentiments, 
awakening  the  perceptions,  stimulating  the  imagination,  and  train- 
ing the  intellect,  then  must  religion  be  accounted  the  prime  mover 
in  the  matter.  All  the  great  masters  of  painting  of  ancient  and 
of  medisval  Italy,  have  been  essentially  religious  painters.  Their 
masterpieces  are  all  subjects  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and 
it  is  plain  to  all  who  have  received  them  that  the  artist  fut  all  he 
depicted,  and  that  the  picture  on  the  canvas  is  but  a  photograph, 
80  to  speak,  of  a  picture  engraven  deep  in  his  inmost  heme. 

Of  architecture,  Greek  and  £oman,  what  further  need  we  say 
Uian  that  the  most  magnificent  specimens  are  the  temples  of  the 
gods, — that  of  Diana,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  time ;  that  from 
tiie  ruins  still  to  be  seen,  it  is  plain  that  the  artist's  soul  has  been 
in  hfs  works,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  enhance 
his  own  fame  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  deity  whose  abode  it  was 
to  be,  that  he  laboured  so  assiduously  in  ornamenting  pediments, 
friezes,  and  cornices  ? 

Of  sculpture  we  may  say  the  same.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  that  statues  and  busts  of  private  persons  became  at  all 
genera],  the  efforts  of  the  early  masters  of  the  art  being  to  repre- 
sent the  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes  in  all  their  majesty  and  grace, 
either  in  distinct  figures  or  as  reliefs  on  the  pediments  and  Inezes 
of  the  temples.  lAidias  was  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time ;  his 
masterpieces  are  tbe  statues  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  king  of  goda 
and  men,  who  ordereth  the  universe  with  a  nod ;  and  of  Minerva, 
f^oddess  of  wisdom,  and  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Athenian  people. 
The  remarks  made  on  these  subjects  will  apply  also  to  Home,  whose 
claims  aa  a  prime  mover  in  the  mtellectuai  development  of  Europe 
mast  be  considered  by  all  who  would  form  a  true  judgment  on 
this  question,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to  discuss. 

Where  was  science  during  the  second  period  of  the  Grecian  and 
m  the  heyday  of  Boman  literature  and  art  P  Many  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Grecian  art  were  executed  about  the  time  of  Thales,  the 
first  of  the  ancients  who  has  any  claim  to  be  entitled  a  philosopher. 
And  when  his  life  is  examined,  how  little  do  we  find  he  reallv  knew ! 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  successors,  and  it  is  not  till  the  times 
of  Socrates,  Jrlato,  and  Aristotle,  that  philosophy  and  the  natural 
leiences  nsmume  anything  of  a  definite  form.    Philosophy  was  sub- 
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serrieBit  to,  and  grounded  upon,  religion.  Euclid,  tke  founder  of 
GreelE  geometry,  did  not  floorith  till  the  third  century  b.c.,  and 
Archimedes  still  later.  But  we  must  con  elude  this  branch  oS  our 
subject.  The  fine  arts  hare  had  a  great  influence  in  derelopinff  the 
inteQect  of  men,  and  the  fine  arts  in  all  countries  appear  to  hare 
been  indebted  to  religion  for  their  derelopment. 

We  next  view  Earope  with  the  Christian  religion  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  note  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  derelopment  of  tke 
raee.  And  here  we  tread  on  no  uncertain  ground ;  for  wLereTer 
pure  Christianity  has  been  promulgated,  there  the  intellect  has  been 
awakened  from  its  torpor,  and  roused  to  new  life  and  fresh  A^ertion. 
Where  the  spirit  of  Cnristianity  has  been  quenched,  and  the  leaven 
not  allowed  free  course,  there  has  the  mass  been,  aa  it  still  is  in 
some  countries,  heavy,  dead,  intellectually  and  morally. 

Without  Christianity  tbe  influence  of  Greece  and  iLome  would 
have  been  annihilated.  Christianity  saved  the  Boman  empire* 
saved  Europe,  from  utter  barbarism.  It  survived  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  converted  the  fierce  children  of  the  *'  scourge  of  God" 
into  disciples  of  "  the  meek  and  lowly  One."  In  England  it  tamed 
the  fierce  Celt  and  the  still  fiercer  Saxon,  while  the  descendants  of 
the  savage  Viking  Hollo  may  ascribe  to  their  more  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  its  precepts  and  discharge  of  its  duties  the  superiority  they 
possessed  in  intellectual  attainment  over  the  vanquished  l^axons. 
Its  watchword  is  peace ;  and  where  war  is  tiie  sole  tnought  of  man, 
the  intellectual  faculties  will  never  be  developed  to  any  great  extent. 

The  fierce  hosts  of  Islam  threaten  Europe.  Fire  and  sword  mark 
their  onward  progress.  Again  the.Cross  comes  to  the  rescue.  A 
holy  war  is  entered  on,  and  the  crescent  is  for  a  time  driven  back. 
For  two  centuries  long  and  fitfully  rttfed  the  combat.  The  success 
of  the  Crusaders  ia  not  to  be  decided  by  the  question  whether 
the  Crusaders  were  succesefuL  Missing  their  local  and  perma- 
nent object,  they  succeeded  in  effeoting  permanent  and  invaluable 
results.  They  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  to  Aaia.  They  liberated 
Europe  from  the  threatened  dominion  of  the  Mahometan.  By 
direct  communication  they  originated  the  JSeHoissance ;  they  laid 
the  foundation  firm  and  sure  otsocial  liberty.  And  when  the  tnr- 
baned  warriors  of  the  crescent  entered  Europe,  seized  the  plain  of 
tke  Danube,  and,  advancing  to  the  walla  of  Vienna,  again  threatened 
Europe  with,  barbarism^  the  Cross  waa  once  more  tnumphant,  and 
Europe  was  preserved. 

There  can  be  no  intellectual  development  without  fireedom  of 
action  and  of  thought.  Christianitry  has  abolished  slavery  in 
Europe ;  it  has  preserved  the  works  best  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  intellect  of  man :  but  a  change  takes  place ;  darkness  covers 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  The  Churck  is  the  teacher 
of  science  and  of  religion ;  none  are  to  contradict  her ;  none  are 
allowed  to  express  their  thou^^hts,  and  few  attempt  to  think.  Bat 
the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  u  at  hand*  Little  bv  little,  first  one 
faint  streak  of  ligat  in  the  distant  horiaon,  tiienaaonier  and  another. 
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still  higher  and  still  nearer,  till  at  last  the  glorious  sun  of  freedom 
and  of  truth  blazes  forth  in  meridian  splendour,  scatteriDg  blessings 
with  erery  beam.  And  now  the  intellect  expands  beneath  its  genial 
influence,  ripens,  and  produces  fruits  which  are  immortal,  and 
which  shall  scatter  their  fruitful  seeds  from  age  to  age.  The 
Eeformation  was  a  sudden  efibrt  made  by  the  human  mind  to 
sehieTe  its  liberty ;  a  great  insurrection  of  human  intelligence. 
Whererer  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  pre- 
Tsiled,  if  it  did  not  accomplish  a  complete  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind,  it  procured  it  a  new  and  a  great  increase  of  liberty. 
In  those  countries  into  which  the  Keformation  did  not  penetrate 
the  human  mind  was  not  emancipated ;  witness  two  great  countries, 
Spain  and  Italy.  Compare  the  history  of  England  and  that  of 
Spain  during  tne  last  century.  In  arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters, 
commerce,  agriculture,  the  contrast  is  most  strikiog.  Compare 
Denmark  and  Portugal.  When  Luther  began  to  preach,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Portuguese  was  unquestionable.  At  present  the 
superiority  of  the  Danes  is  not  less  so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and 
Florence. 

The  church,  so  long  as  it  has  preserved  its  doctrine  uncon- 
taminated,  has  been  the  great  conserver  of  intellect.  "  The  sects, 
heresies,  all  the  oppositions  which  arose  in  the  Christian  Church  are 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  life  and  moral  activity  which  reigned 
within  her, — a  life  stormy,  painful,  sown  with  perils,  with  errors 
sad  crimes,  yet  splendid  and  mighty,  and  which  nas  given  place  to 
the  noblest  developments  of  intelligence  and  mind." 

**  The  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  Europe  has  been  essen- 
tially theological;  every  idea  is  impressed  witii  theology;  every 
question  that  has  been  started,  whether  philosophical,  political,  or 
historical,  has  been  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The 
influence  of  the  church,  moreover,  has  given  to  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  in  our  modern  world  an  extent  and  variety  which 
it  never  possessed  elsewhere.  Thus  the  two  great  sources  of  human 
development,  humanity  and  religion,  have  been  open  at  the  same 
time,  and  flowed  in  plenteous  streams.*'  * 

On  the  particular  instances  in  which  the  humaa  mind  has  deve- 
loped itself  since  the  revival  of  religion  at  the  Beformation  we  need 
not  dwell.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  all  our  great  disooveries  in  ffeo- 
graphy,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  date  trom 
that  period ;  that  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  progress  of  science 
have  ever  been  intimately  connected. 

Has  sdenoe,  then,  had  no  share  in  the  development  of  the  age? 
Aanredly  it  has,  and  a  very  important  one.  But  sinoe  it  has  been 
almost  called  into  existence,  oertainljr  revived,  by  religion,  and  since 
nany  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  nad  so  large  a 
ihare  in  the  development  of  the  human  intellect  are  doe  to  the 
iafluenoe  of  religion,  and  of  religion  alone,  we  think  that  in  this 
d0rek>pment  the  influence  of  religioa  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
Meiiee.  £•  S* 

•  Guiiot's  **  Civiliz&tion  in  Eorope." 
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Iktellbctual  deyelopment  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic thing  about  Europe.  Africa,  except  whore  it  borders  upon 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  it  partakes  of  Europeanized  influ- 
ences, or  has  been  touched  upon  by  the  races  of  Europe  along  its 
coasts,  is  almost  intellectually  dead— a  mass  of  "  social  savagery.'* 
Asia,  though  possessed  of  some  degree  of  intellectual  culture  and 
development,  as  in  the  books  of  her  great  religions,  and  in  her  old 
philosophies,  has  yet  no  distinguished  position  in  the  world  of 
thought — unless  it  be  what  it  is,  borrowing  from  the  Europeans, 
whose  enterprise  has  stirred  and  moved  it  within  a  century  or  so. 
America  is,  of  course,  only  a  younger  child  of  Europe ;  and,  like 
most  children,  seems  to  be  better  at  imitating  the  sins  and  mistakes 
of  its  parent  than  learning  a  lesson  from  its  sorrows  and  avoiding 
its  errors.  Australia  owes  all  that  it  is  intellectually  to  European 
connection,  trade,  and  culture.  So  that  iatellectual  development 
is  the  proud  characteristic  of  Europe. 

Science  cannot  coexist  with  ignorance.  That  religion  can  coexist 
with  ignorance  is  made  most  palpably  plain  in  the  terrible  super- 
stitions of  Africa  in  its  ruder  states,  and  in  the  more  refined  but 
scarcely  more  intellectual  religion  of  Mohammed.  China  is  myste- 
rious. Beligion  has  had  no  enect  in  moving  the  sluggish  intelli- 
gence of  its  myriads.  Hindostan  and  Persia — Brahminism,  Buddh- 
ism, and  Magi-ism  are  alike  mentally  barren,  alike  destitute  of  that 
mighty  force  for  the  growth  of  a  people — intellectual  culture. 

"  Let  obflarvAtion  with  extensive  vie«r 
Sorvej  mankind  from  India  to  Pern ; 
Bemark  each  anxious  toil,  each  euger  strife, 
^       And  watch  the  bosj  scenes  of  crowded  I  if*'; 
Then  saj  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hare, 
Overspread  with  snares  the  douded  maze  o/Jate, 
Where  wavering  man's  betrayed  by  vent  ureas  pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  gniiie, 
As  treaoheroQs  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  any  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Bules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliaot  Toicel" 

In  these  lines  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  indicates  pretty  clearly  that 
reasonable  conduct  does  not  much  prevail  among  mankind,  even  in 
those  places  where  religion  prevails.  We  know,  too,  from  the  best 
of  all  evidence,  that  many  look  upon  ignorance  as  the  mother  of 
devotion,  and  strive  to  say  to  Science  what  Macbeth  said  to  life, 
"  Out,  out,  brief  candle ! " 

The  observations  just  placed  before  the  reader  seem  to  us  to 
prove  that  religion  aoes  not  necessitate  intellectual  development, 
while  science  does ;  and  hence  they  raise  a  presumption  that  the 
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iakelbefcoal  dardopiBtnt  of  JBwDpe  k  iaoto  due  to  icienoe  ihaa  io 
lebaoB. 

We  do  Aot  look  upon  iim  at  at  aU  a  disparagomeiit  to  religioiu 
■or  aa  a  eoiKpliment  to  soeaoo.  There  is  utile  scandal  in  saying 
tittt  a  peg-tojf  ie  not  an  awl.  Wbcn  tkiage  have  different  aims 
altogether,  it  la  not  neeeesaiy  that  thej  should  produce  the  same 
cads.  Ateleaoope  might  he  used  as  a  lile^^reaerrer,  bat  would 
not  then  he  fulfilling  the  epedal  design  of  its  being  made ;  nor 
would  it  prove  that  it  vaa  unfit  to  be  an  aid  to  the  thoughtful 
watekcr  ol  the  skies. 

Some  injadioiouB  good  people— how  often  do  we  find  good  people 
mjadieioBS ! — ^have  been  enaearouring  to  bring  about  an  unoeiw* 


_  between  students  of  science  and  expositors  of  religion, 
which  seems  T^ylike  a  call  on  the  former  to  agree  to  a  truce  Tn&iek 
is  to  he  e^Bfeetirely  acted  on,  on  their  part  alone.    They  hare  been 
tending  abroad  a  new  scientifico-religious  test  to  many  men,  be- 
leeching  them  to  ooasider  their  wajs  and  be  wise,  and  asree  to 
regard  science  as  an  interloper  in  a  field  already  occupied  oy  reli* 
cioD,  and  to  withhold  all  enoowagement  to  the  delying  of  the  said 
fields  by  the  labourera  who  lore  science,  eyen  while  they  TCDerate 
Teti^a.    This  attempt  to  forestall  inquiry  and  to  close  discussion 
ii,we  believe,  the  eonsequence  of  a  fallaoy,  widely  entertained,  that 
fiuth  and  reason  are  oppctsed  to  each  other,  and  that  the  conquesta 
of  the  oae  can  only  be  gained  by  the  defeat  of  the  other.    They  are 
sot  enemies,  but  alliea.    They  are  both  gifts  from  the  same  bounti- 
hl  Source  of  life  and  goodaese ;  and  thejr  are  formed  for  harmony* 
not  dispuAe.    Faith  is  an  essential  eoodition  of  science.    We  must 
belkre  in  the  world  in  which  we  dwell ;  we  must  belieye  in  the 
eiperimeats  we  make ;  we  must  believe  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  made,  and  in  the  reaults  they  give.    Faith  fui^ 
oishes  all  the  materials  with  whooh  reason  works.    Season  carntot 
me  as  evidence  for  evefTthing.    It  must  have  axioms  and  postu 
ktes.    AH  these  it  geta  oeaa  mith.    Man  believes  more  naturally 
Uian  he  reaaons.    Both  fMth  and  reason  exist  and  act  together  in 
the  human  mind  moat  legitimately.    Each  has  its  own  proper  part. 
They  ase  both  aUike  natural  modes  of  the  mind's  activity.    Even 
Uie  most  oui«sad*out  aseptic  of  religious  doctrines  cannot  live  with- 
out faith.    He  cannot  eten  doubt  upon  that  great  subject  withoot 
behering  be  hae  grounds  fi>r  doing  so.    If  men  would  recogniae 
this,  we  think  there  woald  be  less  need  for  an  inteonecine  sti^ 
between  the  forces  of  reason  and  faith.    We  do  not  think  the  in^ 
fidel  will  sain  much  by  our  proving,  as  we  hope  to  do,  that  the 
intaOeclnid  development  of  Europe  is  mate  due  to  seienoe  thwa 
religion. 

Keligion,  to  be  usefiol,  must  be  true.  Hence  a  false  religion 
must,  to  hold  its  pl&oe  in  the  world  as  an  influence,  try  to  falsify 
lU  thii^  else.  Every  false  religion,  therefore,  is  a  hindrance  to 
tnt^h,  and  acta  as  an  opponent  to  science.  But  a  true  religion 
Kgards  truth  as  the  highest  attributo  in  men  and  in  teaching ;  and 
1865.  z 
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hence  welcomes  all  trath  as  akin  to  itself.  Bat  its  duty  is  not  to 
work  out  Uie  problems  of  science.  It  has  been  given  for  quite 
a  different  purpose.  It  has  been  ffiven  to  reyeal  the  truths  man 
cannot  ducover  for  himself.  Its  field  is  that  of  duty,  faith,  and 
holiness.  Science  has  its  office  in  learning  the  divine  ^andeors 
and  the  human  uses  of  the  visible  nniverse,  and  how  it  can  bo 
employed  for  human  happiness.  The  province  of  religion  is  to  see 
to  the  moral  development  of  man ;  and  the  plain  purpose  of  science 
is  to  produce  his  intellectual  development.  It  hence  follows,  that 
the  intellectusd  development  of  Europe,  as  it  is  primarily  due  to, 
must  also  be  the  result  of,  science,  not  religion.  Keligion  did  not 
observe  the  stars,  and  supply  man  with  astronomy.  It  did  not 
study  the  physical  structure  of  man,  and  provide  him  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  health.  It  did  not  vanquish  the  sea,  and  make 
navigation  possible.  Beligion  did  not  introduce  logic  and  draw  up 
rhetoric.  Political  economy  has  not  been  found^  on,  though  it 
agrees  with,  her  doctrines.  Chemistry,  botany,  electricity,  &c., 
have  been  laboured  at,  quite  independently  of  reli^on  or  religioua 
views.  Mechanics,  with  all  the  marvellous  productions  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  world  through  their  aid,  have  been  studied 
and  practised  by  necessilry',  not  from  religious  motives.  These  are 
of  course  only  a  few  of  the  directions  which  the  intellectual  deve- 
lopment of  Europe  has  taken ;  and  we  see  that  science,  and  not 
religion,  has  been  the  promoter  of  them.  Even  legislation  and 
architecture  have  been  appropriated,  in  the  main,  from  science  by 
religion ;  as  have  been  also  music,  sculpture,  and  painting — arte 
founded  on  science,  and  used  by  religion  as  subsidiair  aids. 

Science  h  intellectual  altogether.  Beligion  is  only  intellectual 
in  part.  The  whole  intellect  is  used  in  the  one,  and  excited  by  it ; 
while  only  a  small  portion  of  the  intellect  is  excited  by  the  other. 
Even  reli^on,  to  be  effective,  must  borrow  the  help  of  science.  It 
needs  logic  and  rhetoric  to  build  it  up  into  a  teacnable  system  of 
theology,  and  in  many  other  ways  is  dependent  on  it.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  it  may  fairly  be  held  that  science  has  had  more  to 
do  with  ^he  intellectual  development  of  Europe  than  religion  ;  just 
as  we  believe  that  religion  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  moral 
development  of  Europe  than  science  has  had.  The  relation  of  the 
two  is  not  in  reality  that  of  antagonists,  but  of  fellow-workers 
together  for  good.  We  are  sorry  to  feel  that  it  is  well-meaning, 
re&gious  men  who  have  given  occasion  to  such  a  debate  by  an 
unwise  interference  with  science,  which  ought  to  be  free  in  its 
inteUeetual  decisions,  while  religion  should  see  to  it  that  the  prac- 
tical life  of  man  is  right  and  holy.  Blaix. 
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IN  MEMOEIAM  MDCCCLXIV. 

DixTH  wields  a  slieathlefls  sword.  All  seasons  are  his.  The 
fireep  of  his  blade  is  swift ;  the  stretch  of  his  sceotre  is  far-reaching. 
In  the  realms  of  time  he  is  unchallengeable.  Eternity  knows  him 
not.  The  tme  and  real  life  of  humanity  he  cannot  meddle  with. 
He  ean  only  wrest  the  time-yesture  of  the  body  from  man.  He  can- 
not annul  the  past,  neither  can  he  ajSect  the  future.  Our  life  is 
woTen  with  a  double  thread,  and  fate  is  powerful  only  on  that  which 
binds  us  to  the  earth,  not  on  that  which  draws  us  to  the  skies. 
And  even  our  earth-life  cannot  be  altogether  robbed  of  an  immor- 
tslity  which  it  borrows  from  the  soul. 


"  The  mcniofy  of  the  j  oat 
Smelk  Bwcet,  and  blouoma  in  the  dost' 


Act,  thought,  speech,  example,  labours,  aims, — all  these  are  undyinz 
in  their  influences  and  effects.  Every  human  life  is  inwoven  with 
others,  that  the  full  responsibility  of  its  possession  might  be  felt, 
and  that  the  very  sense  of  our  mortality  might  teach  us  that  an 
irresistible  everlastingness  belongs  to  character,  purpose,  and 
scoomplishment.    Hence — 

"  Mad  ihoald  mmke  much  of  life,  as  natare'e  tablet, 
Whereon  to  write  the  cipher  of  God*s  gloiy." 

"If  a  man  die,  will  he  lire  again?"  has  been  asked.  Had  we 
not  much  rather  consider  whether,  if  a  man  hare  once  lived,  he  can 
erer  die? — ^if  the  appulses  and  impulses  he  communicates  to  others 
can  ever  end  ?  The  twitter  of  the  lark's  wing,  as  in  the  morning 
**  linging  still  he  soars,  and  soaring  still  he  singeth,"  affects,  in  some 
degree,  the  entire  circumambient  atmosphere ;  and  its  song,  for- 
^tten  by  itself,  lies  hidden  in  human  hearts  in  latent  music,  as  a 
tretsured  memory  in  after  years  and  in  far  lands.  How  much  more 
videly  aad  lastingly  do  the  effects  of  a  man's  life  spread  I  When 
on  we  say  of  any  word  or  act,  Its  energy  is  spent ;  its  influence 
if  ffooe  P  Life  is  far  more  solemn  than  death,  if  we  thought  rightly 
ofit 

If  we  look  upon  death  as,  of  course,  the  sum-total  of  life  taken 
to  the  great,  unerring  Auditor  of  the  Acoompt  of  the  universe,  it  is 
lolenm  enough ;  but  it  acquires  its  chief  solemnity  from  the  items 
whieh  life  hu  entered  therein.  To  these  items  it  behoves  us  each 
to  g;ive  earnest  heed,  for  the  balance-day  of  man  is  known  only  to 
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One.  The  facile  rapidity  with  which  we  can  go  on  in  a  self-choseii 
course  often  keeps  us  from  reflecting  that  the  end  must  come  sorely 
^t  may  be  quickly.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  learn  to  regara 
death  as — 


*'  A  necessary  end, 
Which  veil  eoBM  wken  it  will  come." 


whose  entire  significance  depends  on  the  foregoing  life.  "  Death 
reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The  autumn,  with  its  fruits, 
provides  disorders  for  us,  and  tibe  wialex**  eold  turns  them  into 
sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring  brings  fiowers  to  strew  our  heaxse, 
and  the  summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our 
graves.  Calentures  and  surfeits  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
and  all  minister  to  death ;  and  you  can  go  no  whither  but  you  tread 
on  dead  men's  bones."  But  life  outlives  death.  Time  is  the  school- 
time  of  the  soul ;  death  is  its  home-going.  A  section  only  of  being 
is  to  be  passed  here, — 

**  Im  kreis  kemra  gefohrt, 
Und  rings  hemm  iat  soLoae,  gittae  midt.*^ 

Fears  are  unavailing  to  ward  off  death— if  that  even  were  desirable : 
fears  are  the  bondage  of  the  soul,  and  the  wearer  of  such  fetters 
invites  death.  Hope  is  the  soul's  true  strength,  and  holiness  its 
unvanquishable  stay.  This  brief  selection  from  death's  deings  im 
the  bygone  year  may  help  us,  "  who  are  alive  and  remain,"  "  so  to 
number  our  days  as  to  apply  our  hearts  to  heavenly  wisdom." 

The  year  1864  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  fatal  to  life.  Death 
has  glutted  his  ire  to  the  full  on  many  oooasioas.  The  terrible 
hecatomb  of  Santiago— a  horrid  funereal  pyre  and  massacre  in  one- 
had  scarcely  become  known  in  Europe,  when  the  shots  of  contending 
armies  pealed  through  the  air  in  Denmark,  and  the  atrocities  of 
tyranny  in  Poland  made  the  welkin's  cheek  grow  dim.  The  an- 
&iished  fratricide  in  the  West  has  been  filling  the  world  not  with 
rumours  of  death  only.  Sheffield,  in  a  dull  night  of  March,  waa 
made  "  a  waste  of  death."  War  in  New  Zeahmd  added  namberB 
to  the  lists,  and  a  fearfal  exnlosion  at  Corfu  ffave  three  hundred  to 
death's  insatiate  j]<reed ;  while  near  Montreal  upwards  cf  aerenty 
emigrants  seeking  a  hone  in  the  far  West  found  rest  in  the 
grave.  A  great  fire  at  Limoaes,  a  riot  in  Belfast,  and  an  insanec* 
tion  in  Geneva  gave  further  hostages  to  the  tomb.  Srilh's  firight 
was  greater  than  its  punishment,  obipwreok,  disaster,  accident,  asMi 
violence  have  been  unusually  active,  and  liie  seaffold  has  had  a 
fearful  fVwqaencv  of  lessons  to  bestow.  Starvation  has  not  Mkd 
as  a  purveyor  &r  the  grave,  and  epidemics  have  added  to  the 
number  of  uie  victims  whom  Death  has  claimed  as  rigMy  due  to 
him  during  the  year. 

A  great  shadow  onsriiuag  literature,  for  Thackeray  lay  vnhamd 

*'*  In  a  circle  led  troand,  while  beyond  lies  the  hit  green  field." 
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OB  iti  euUagt  day ;  JaiMMury  took  from  «•  \mt  few  of  the  mighty 
samH  of  our  times.  The  Bithop  of  Ely,  a  good  old  man^  who 
valued  hooeety,  admired  Eorson,  cultiTated  Greek  letters,  dia* 
liked  Popery,  and  hdd  views  passably  orthodox  while  he  yene* 
rated  libesty  of  ikmi^  in  others,  Ml,  like  a  frait  well  ripened, 
at  the  age  of  84,  at  the  great  chiller's  toiaeh,  belbre  Jannaiy  s  first 
week  had  eloeed.  Qeorge  Borgess,  a  notable  eritic  in  Greek  litera- 
tmie,  whose  taste  and  knowledge  had  been  displayed  in  journals 
devoted  to  olassical  studies  f<v  neariy  half  a  century,  passed  away 
turn  days  t^Meafter ;  and  iim  d^ys  had  not  elapsed  before  Tarings 
disCingnished  analyst,  Baron  Plana,  had  departsa  iVomthe  observa- 
tBty  of  tile  nniyersity  there,  to  a  Hfe  where  no  measure  of  son  or 
moon  or  star  is  used  or  needed.  In  Ameriea^  the  day  after— so  laiv 
fishing  is  the  dart  of  death-— Stephen  C.  Foster,  w1m>  set  so  much 
of  negro  lifl»  to  musio,  w«nt  whidierwavd  all  flesh  passes,  to  th^ 
gmye.  After  an  ezistenee  protraeted  beyond  the  utmost  allot* 
msnt  o€  the  Psalmist,  Laey  Aiken,  nieoe'  of  Mie.  ^Barbauld,  left 
as  her  "  Memoirs,"  passed  away,  and  became  herself  but  a  faint 
nemoffy  of  a  bygone  age.  Perhaps  the  most  renowned  of  chemioid 
aalysls,  of  interpreters  of  the  molecular  struetare  of  bodies  in 
SsTOpe,  Heinrien  Bose,  of  Berlin,  while  three  days  of  Januarr 
veie  yet  nnment,  became  himself  subject  to  dissolution,  and  left 
his  material  mme  to  mingle  with  the  elements,  while  his  spirit 
resmned  ita  native  indiseerptibility. 

Febrnaiy's  earliest  day  ended  a  brief^  bright,  woe-worn,  thou^ 
bsaatifbl  life — a  poet  ana  a  past's  child,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


"  lUcet!  Othenrfaere  thej  need  those  strains, 

Soanding  so  true  for  meo,  albeit  loir; 
A  throne  was  racant  (though  its  steps  were  pains) 

For  a  sonl  tried  pare,  perfect — let  her  go! 
Sigh  oot»  'So  jonng!  sueh  pnnnisel  ah,  a  flower 

That  longtr  Kftk  had  eanned  to  tet&\  of  gold! ' 
Be  itill  and  Boe-*God'a  year  and  day  and  hoar 

By  lapse  of  mortal  minntce  ki  not  told. 
Who  go  are  oailed.>*-/^»oe</  let  bar  go! 

Thoegh  a  sweet  harp  is  silent  in  our  land, 
A  soft  voiee  boshed — and  aever  mete  bcbw 

Poet  aad  poet's  ohild  Join  leiig  and  hand." 

Si«n  her  enrth-lifb  showed  **  msny  linioi  with  heaven."    "  To  wish 
ksr  hack  were  far  leas  lore  than  wrong." 

Dean  Newman,  who  sang  on  earth  **The  Martyr's  Bream," 
htt  gone  where  dfesoa  are  not,  and  the  one  Eeality  alone  m. 

Tb  Heinrich  Bose,  of  Berlin,  whose  researches  regarding  the* 
diesfticid  conMitntion  of  the  eartli  have  led  to  so  much  more  pro* 
fcuad  conoeption  of  the  divine  simplicity  of  nature,  Ventura  de  la 
Vega  shortly  after  was  added.  He  had  given  hie  heart's  efforts  to 
ittsr  thvMvii^  emotkma  of  men,  in  song  and  drama,  in  Spain,  and 
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a  shadow  fell  on  Madrid  when  death  toached  him  on  the  heart  and 
bade  him  "  go  hence."  Joachim  Belli,  the  Soman  aatirifit,  followed 
the  Spanish  minstrel,  and  Ballantyne,  a  notable  Sanscrit  scholar 
of  oar  own  land,  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Inevitable ;  as  did 
also  the  Hebrew  lingiiist,  Michael  Sachs;  the  Latinist,  James 
Bailey ;  and  Captain  Uorling,  the  novelist. 

March  took  from  us  Sir  William  Brown,  one  of  Britain's  mer- 
chant princes— >les8  princely  in  wealth  than  in  love  to  man,  and 
wish  to  do  well— he  had  striven  hard  to  unloose  the  fiscal  fetters 
with  which  commerce  had  been  bound,  and  he  also  endeavoured  to 
unclasp  from  the  mind  the  worse  manacles  of  ignorance  by  giving 
free  entrance  to  a  rich  treasury  of  the  mind's  wealth  to  a&  who 
dwelt  upon  the  Mersey's  bimks ;  Leonard  Homer,  a  wise  and  use- 
ful man,  notable  in  the  scientific,  political,  and  educational  circles 
of  the  country,  as  one  whose  voice  was  always  raised  for  truth, 
freedom,  and  human  happiness ;  and  a  kingly  head,  much  bent  on 
wisdom,  bowed  to  the  supreme  potency  of  death,  and  Bavaria  lost 
her  expositor  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  and  her  exemplar  of  tlie 
nnion  of  speculative  acuteness  with  pnictical  defects.  In  the  same 
month  geology  lost  the  venerable  Hitchcock  and  the  £ev.  John 
Anderson,  men  whose  studies  of  the  marvels  of  the  earth  ren- 
dered them  only  more  sensible  of  the  marvels  of  heaven,  antt  of 
Heaven's  saving  love  for  man.  French  literature  lost  Ampere,  m 
genial  and  a  knowing  critic,  and  Porchat,  whose  readings  in  the 
ancient  tongues  supj^ed  such  funds  of  thought  for  those  whose 
studies  led  them  to  aspire  to  learn  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Bome. 

Alaric  A.  Watts  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  much — 

**  Worn  in  this  world*8  aickening  strife," 

and  has  exchanged  his  thoughts  of  "  long  ago  "  for  those  of  the 
Forever.  John  G-.  Edgar,  the  describer  of  toe  boyhood  of  great 
men,  and  the  tracer  of  the  footprints  of  genius,  passed  from  ^e 
world  of  effort  into  that  of  rest  on  20th  Aprd ;  and  four  days  there- 
after the  illustrator  of  the  "  Follies  of  Paris  "  went  from  the  uni- 
verse of  folly  to  a  place  where  all  is  grave.  And  three  days  before 
April  departed  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Scottish  educators  went 
"  home."  James  Pillans  for  fifty-five  years  acted  well  and  thoroughly 
his  useful  part  in  the  capital  of  the  north  as  an  instructor  of  many 
generations  of  youths  in  the  High  School  and  at  the  University. 
Mis  great  power  among  the  young  lay  in  the  intense  vitality  of  his 
minC  the  vigour  of  his  emotions,  and  the  genuine  honotir  of  his 
soul  and  thoughts.  He  had  the  true  secret  of  effectiveness,  a 
love  of  his  duty  and  sympathy  with  endeavour.  He  had  toiled  on 
at  his  professorial  desk  for  five  years  beyond  fourscore  before 
'Government  could  afford  to  unharness  the  worn  labourer.  Death 
was  not  so  hesitant. 
The  year  which  had  been  so  tender  on  literature  now  struok  down 
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with  smgnlar  npidity  many  men  of  mark.  Those  who  have 
thooffht  of  Frank  Smedley  as  a  free,  fresh,  bounding  spirit,  have 
not  uiought  WTonglj;  bat  his  spirit  was  prisoned  in  a  woefully 
malformed  frame.  Health  never  visited  Ids  neart,  and  pain  seldom 
parted  from  his  body.  Life  for  him  was  a  prolonged  death.  Sis- 
terly affection  soothed  the  sad  lot  he  had,  while  poverty  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  find  bread  in  some  form  of  industry.  He  had 
won  fame  as  a  writer  before  comfort  came  to  his  fireside ;  and  then 
it  came  not  from  his  works,  but  from  a  monetary  legacy.  Even  in 
the  body  hia  sonl  triumphed  over  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  Uiat 
hemmed  it  in,  and  death  came  to  him  as  a  releaser,  not  an  afflioter, 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

Five  daya  thereafter,  Adolphe  Ghimier,  a  French  philosopher  of 
considerable  depth  and  earnestness,  energy  of  thought  and  industry 
of  character,  passed  away.  Unequal  to  his  master,  JoufiTroy,  or 
to  his  colleague  Eoyer-Ck>]lard,  in  grasp  of  mind,  he  surpassed  them 
in  felicity  of  expression  and  fertuitv  of  illustration,  m  extent  of 
research,  and  in  the  caution  with  which  he  imported  from  foreign 
thinkers  the  elements  of  their  systems.  His  loss  must  be  severely 
felt  in  the  France  of  our  day,  which  so  much  needs  a  noble 
morality  a^d  worthy  aims  in  life. 

Malan,  Uie  Swiss  pastor,  had  been  long  "  the  witness  of  God"  in 
Geneva ;  there,  too,  he  sang  "  The  Songs  of  Zion."  His  exile 
ceased  on  the  8th  of  May,  when  death  wnispered  in  his  ear  as  to 
a  future  life,  "  Gome  and  see."    Faith  has  become  sight. 

A  thinker  less  known  than  some,  but  known  well  to  a  select  few 
ai  a  strong  wrestler  in  his  own  soul  for  the  victory  of  truth — John 
Bownes, — to  whose  labours,  almost  unacknowledged,  literature  owes 
much  as  the  superintending  spirit  of  the  '*  Enoyclopffidia  Britan- 
nica,"  pasaed  through  the  mists  of  scepticism  and  the  clouds  of 
Pantheism  into  the  Eght  beyond,  when  httle  more  than  half  of  life 
—reckoned  by  years,  not  thoughts — ^had  been  spent,  on  May's 
16th  day. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  pn  19th  May,  ceased  to  cross  and  recrosa 
"the  bright  and  rushing  stream  of  thought."  Life  is  no  "twice* 
told  tale,"  and  death's  "scarlet  letter"  is  issued  only  once, 
and  that  fatally.  The  one  great  "  transformation  "  came  to  him 
nmewhat  suddenly.  His  lire  was  no  Blithesdale  iiomance,  but 
nUher  a  "Tanglewood  tale."  The  singular  hesitancy  and  half- 
absorbed  character  nature  gave  him  unfitted  him  for  the  rushing 
kaite  of  his  nati?e  land.  His  dying  hand  left  a  tale  unfinished — 
nerer  "  to  be  continued  or  concluded  ^ere." 

J(^  Clare,  the  peasant-poet  of  Northamptonshire,  found  the 
world's  Helpstone  of  little  value.  Poverty  he  fought  against  man- 
f^t  ignorance  he  overcame,  even  criticism  he  surmounted,  but 
madness  was  an  unconquerable  foe.  It  bore  him  down.  A  few 
Vright  effluences  came  m>m  his  aoul,.  and  then  darkness  fell  upon 
lus  ^irit.  Nearly  half  the  span  of  Ufe  he  passed  in  insanity.  But 
on  the  28th  May  ne  realised  the  truth  of  his  own  words, — 
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"•  And  what  ii  dMA  ?    it  itiU  tk*  oMM  iBtaadt 
TiMt  daik  ■ytgrio—  omme  of  bHild  MODd? 
A  long  and  Uugmng  sloop  tho  mmif  ora»0| 
And  peaco?    WImto  own  ito  hoppiaoM  alnmnd? 
Nowhere  at  all,  save  heaven  and  the  gravel** 

Two  days  afberwarcU,  Goionel  Tottcbb,  one  of  1%e  inresli- 
Mtoni  of  the  soienoo  of  human  happineai,  diseorered  mon  fioJly 
nian  earthly  otcb  may  do  the  grand  secret  of  his  mqniry.  Neact 
day,  Jean  JEtehau],  a  French  poet  whom  obsmmty  of  rate  eonld 
not  witiihold  from  gaining  fame,  found  **  Le  Derraer  Joor  **  oome 
to  Mm,  and  we  hope  he  was  made  a  pattaker  of  "  L'Anmdiie 
de  Christ."  May  swept  off  among  others  two  fhmons  writers  on 
the  hodily  nature  of  man — Vtot^Bam  Wagner  and  Waits,  m  well 
as  Dr.  Normandy,  a  chemist  of  some  repute. 

Jane*s  bright  days  were  dai^ened  by  many  deaths.  First  antons 
these  wh<Hn  we  must  name  as  haying  passed  away  from  men  and 
things,  there  rises  to  our  memory  Wm.  J.  Fox : — 

"  Along  the  genUo  elope  of  life%  daoliae 
He  ^Dt  hie  waj,  till,  fnll  of  jean. 
He  dropped,  like  mellow  froit,  into  hia  grave  " 

when  June  was  three  days  old.  The  Milton  of  Moonenoe  wia  a 
man  of  no  common  stamp.  He  followed  hia  thouffhts  feariessly 
whiihersoeyer  they  led  him.  He  spumed  aside  sll  obstacles  of 
fortune,  station,  and  oircumstanee,  and  by  sheer  nmstery  of  mind 
won  eminence,  usefdlness,  and  honour.  He  took  his  place  amonff 
the  foremost  thinkers  of  England,  and  as  an  expositor  of  adyaneea 
yiews  of  national  economy  he  was  perhaps  unriysUed.  He  was  sn 
orator— and  more,  a  searcher  for  and  a  finder  of  tmth.  Hm 
grasp  of  his  mind  was  not  lees  tenacious  than  the  flash  of  his  mmk 
was  brilliant.  He  was  a  thoiDus^  dliampion  of  adyaneed  liberalini^ 
a  yigorous  enemy  to  craft  of  ail  kinds— the  onft  of  priests,  states, 
dema^offues,  commerce,  speech,  and  thought.  The  factory  boy  or 
Norwich  has  shed  lustre  on  life  by  the  energy  of  mind  and  grcadeur 
of  intellect  which  he  used  worthily  in  beluilf  of  his  race.  Senior'a^ 
mind  was  harder,  less  emotional,  but  scaroely  less  thorougUy 
honest.  He  was,  howeyer,  by  tratningr  a  oonsummate  taoticiaa^ 
His  Poor  Law  system  is  an  immense  legislatiye  experiment,  %M^ 
of  which  may  grow  a  nobler  national  reoognition  of  the  right  to  lilb 
whidi  humanity  possesses>  and  a  holier  expenditvre  of  our  national 
eharity.  He  was  a  clear  thinker  within  a  narrow  range.  Be 
pursued  his  inquiries  more  constantly  with  die  precision  of  a  logisiaa 
than  with  the  iwunteous  spirit  of  a  mondist ;  he  looked  upon  human 
existence  fix>m  a  point  of  view  so  entirely  poUtieal,  thai  he  failed  to 
notice  the  infinite  grandeur  of  the  possibilities  God  has  sown 
within  each  indiridtial  spirit.  His  thoughts,  thou^  not  high- 
xoaohiag  or  yast  in  range,  were  honestly  deyoted  to  good  objects^  and 
the  influenoes  of  his  writings  are  sueh  as  to  induce  careful,  distine^ 
and  weU-ordered  thought*    He  worked  wA  and  faithfuDy  aooord« 


Bg  t»liw  fij^  Beki&d  the  gniw  alone  k  it  poinble  to  tenek  m 
place  where  there  ia  no  darkness  at  aU»  irliere  the  light  of  evetia«t* 
Of  day  ia  ahiniBg. 

**  I!ie  IiMtitatea  o#  Metapbysie  "  ooMeni:  themaelres  with  **  Being 
nd  Knowing.'*  Theit  Eomr,  J.  F.  Ferrier,  waa  «&e  of  the  greateat 
thinkffs  and  woriben  vmxmg  modern  Soottiah  philosonhera.  He 
wai  a  m«Ey*«iiBded  mani-^htimorovB,  ret  inteUeetual ;  learned^ 
jet  fre8h4lMn[ighted,  ready  to  be  dbanaei  with  anew  idea,  eager  to 
Aow  the  forpe  of  an  ohi  one,  penetraiting  in  genius,  brilliant  la 
ftoey,  felicitbiu  in  style,  ca£ai  in  jnd|pneBt,  aente  in  oriticisn,  care- 
ihl  m  elaboration,  a  marvel  of  patienoe  in  inyestiga^on,  and  of 
alBdBit4ike  zeal  in  the  traotng  of  thought  ftom  stage  to  stage  of  ita 
lereiopinent.  He  was  honest-minded  to  a  degree,  candid  and  kindly 
eren  when  talking  of  men  who  had  used  ham  desnitefdlly.  The 
vriter  of  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  bo<34c8  in  British  philoao^ioat 
fiterature,  a  raiffvel  of  eloquenee,  subtlet}^,  and  beaaty,  he  yet  bero 
with  patience  the  interminable  trash  of  criticiam  by  which  his^  sya* 
tm  w«8  aaaailed.  He  was  engaged,  ai  the  lime  of  his  deeeaae, 
it  a  reriflioB  of  tiie  entire  histery  of  i^culation  on  man,  momds, 
natvre,  and  €M ;  but  tbe  temble  efforts  he  made  to  cempaaa  his 
clfjeet  brought  deaitii  to  his  heert,  and  his  speculations  were  ad- 
jouned,  to  De  pursued  in  ftiller  light. 

Tke  Ciiriatian  physieian  has  seldom  appeared  of  a  higher  type 
tlan  in  ^le  lii^  of  Jemea  Miller,  whose  strikingly  useful  and  sue- 
dtuM  career  was  doeed  on  17tllL  June.  A  manly,  frank,  and  kindly 
maie,  joined  to  a  strong  capacity  for  impreasing  men,  made  him  a 
&veurifte  and  &  power.  Profesaionally,  he  was  held  in  tiie  highest 
esteem  as  a  practitioner;  profeseorialltr,  he  excelled  as  an  exposit(NP 
sf  tiie  prmeiplee  of  heidl^;  as  a  philanthropist)  he  was  eager  in 
sfeiy  poraait  promising  to  benefit  man  ;  and  as  a  public  official,  he 
ins  Btraiahtforward  and  painstaking.  He  wae  a  ginphic  writer,  aa 
able  thinler,  and  an  tittmo^rt  and  powerftil  puMie  speaker.  The 
■evements  for  Ae  moral  and  j^ysieal  eleyation  of  man  found  in 
Mm  an  earnest  and  hard-workmg  firiend ;  and  the  church,  as  the 
loblest  of  huiBAn  agencies  for  improving  the  condition  of  humanity, 
liad  his  keart'a  desire,  and  his  soul's  pmyersy  and  liie  energy  of  an 
untiring  spirit  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  Single-minded  and  thorough, 
he  eceopied  his  daf  s  with  duty  and  hohness  $  and  when  the  end 
ttne,  he  met  it  wm  the  oourage  of  a  Chriatian  who  knows  that 
the  hand  of  a  Saviow  is  stretcned  out  to  help  in  the  yeiy  hour 
•ad  poprer  of  deaths 

The  same  day  took  ftom  among  us  one  of  the  few  soholarB  witli^ 
ehom  scnpto^  studies  were  a  delight;  one  whose  acquaintance 
eith  tile  Oriental  tongues  helped  much,  to  diasipate  tlie  errors  of 
nodim  thought,  and  to  reetore  confidence  in  the  Teritable  insplnk 
^  of  the  <mly  book  of  hope  the  world  possesses, — the  gospel  of 
Jnus  CSirist.  Br.  W»v  Coreton  toiled  long  and  ably,  sustained 
diieif  br  the  etreagllh  of  his  loi^e^  fbr  God  and  go«yindS8,  and  only 
we  m  life  acquired  the  recognition  of  his  feUows.    The  rewards  of 
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Gk»d  are  not  measurable  by  the  calculations  of  men,  and  he  has 
become  an  inheritor  of  Groas  ffifl.. 

Suddenly,  as  a  tiger's  bound,  death  sprang  upon  a  hero  of  pro- 
ffress  and  betterment,  on  27th  May.  Engaged,  despite  a  felt 
feebleness  of  the  flesh,  in  what  he  regarded  as  a  paramount  duty— 
the  reclamation  of  mankind  from  a  sin  which  double-bars  the  soul 
from  happiness  and  holiness,  the  drunkard's  terrible  crime,-~ 
Washington  Wilks  was  tibrowing  forth  words  of  convincing  energy 
against  this  horrid  filler  of  the  graves  of  Britain,  this  jackal  to 
death,  and  provider  for  the  awfullest  of  dooms ;  when  D^ath,  enraged 
at  the  audacity  of  a  mortal  who  strove  to  turn  men  from  his  ways 
and  gates,  struck  with  the  fatal  force  of  wrath  at  the  grand,  great 
heart  which  throbbed  for  mankind's  good  and  glory,  and  blanched 
stillness  marbled  his  form.  But  the  quenchless  spirit  of  nmn  goetii 
upward,  though  his  body  be  laid  in  tne  noisome  sepulchre ;  the  ripe 
£ruit  bursting  gives  its  seed  to  a  new  summer.  Oh,  may  it  be  a 
summer  on  the  nill  of  God  I 

July  added  to  the  spoils  of  death  Junghuhn,  the  German  ex- 
positor of  the  *'  Science  of  Travel ;"  Jomard,  the  geographer  of 
archeology ;  Jane  Adams,  a  self-taught  poetess,  whose  lays  hare 

gone  from  Aberdeen  into  the  very  soul  of  Scotland ;  and  Grinfield, 
tie  learned  and  earnest  critic  and  annotator  of  the  Septuagint 
Scriptures.  John  Taylor  was  perhaps  a  man  of  greater  mark  wan 
the  world  credited  him  with  being.  The  world  hates  eccentricity, 
as  it  chooses  often  to  misname  originalitv.  He  had  a  noble  ideal  as 
that  of  his  life ;  and  though  he  selected  a  few  matters  of  inquiry 
in  which  the  world  felt  litue  interest,  if  indeed  any  curiosity,  it  is 
not  certain  that  his  life  was  a  mistake.  The  writer  of  Junius  may 
still  stand  the  shadow  of  a  name ;  the  currency  may  be  unaffected 
by  his  theories  of  monetarv  exchanges ;  the  mystery  of  the  pyramids 
may  not  yet  be  unravelled ;  nor  may  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament be  made  easy  for  all :  but  me  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
his  aims  and  labours  cannot  have  been  altogether  worthless  in  & 
universe  over  which  a  Deity  presides,  who  loves  the  searcher  for 
wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures.  Mav  we  not  hope  that  he  has  seen 
the  true  wisdom  of  the  word  of  li^  in  a  manner  both  nearer  and 
dearer  than  he  did  on  earth  P 

The  name  of  Thomas  Oolley  Grattan  may,  as  a  picturesque  writer, 
and  as]  a  novelist  who  designed  to  enliven  man  by  casting  over 
the  common  incidents  of  existence  the  glittering  li^ht  of  a  gay  ima- 
gioation,  and  to  show  that  even  every-day  events,  if  rightly  looked 
at,  afford  materials  for  happiness  and  thought,  be  remembered 
for  a  while ;  but  the  overflowing  force  of  the  craving  for  the  ex- 
citement of  imagination  prevalent  in  our  day  may  prevent  him  from 
having  his  place  long  held  in  the  library ;  for  ne  contented  him- 
self in  a  great  measure  with  placing  things  in  the  common  light  of 
common  day  clearness  and  distinct  accuracy,  he,  too,  after  a  long 
USe  of  labour,  has  rested,  and  the  light  around  him  now  is  no  more 
that  of  the  imagination* 
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August,  scarcely  less  formidably  than  July,  gave  up  its  hairests 
to  the  inexorable  reaper.  Among  others,  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  a  man  of  singular  erudition,  shrewdness,  and 
literary  talent,  but  especially  of  linguistic  skill;  Catherine 
Soutbey,  daughter  of  a  poet,  and  herself  not  unfavoured  by  the 
Muses ;  and  Charles  W.  Dilke,  whose  connection  with  the 
AthefUBum  made  it  what  it  toas,  a  power  in  literature. 

The  "  Celestial  City  "  of  the  "  ingenious  dreamer,"  whom  he  loved, 
opened  its  beantiful  gate  for  one  who  had  made  a  "  pilgrim's  pro- 
frress  *'  on  the  earth  tul  but  two  years  were  wanting  to  bring  him  to 
fonrscore.  To  him  the  "  Great  Bible,"  the  Book  of  God,  and  the 
notable  dream  of  Bunyan  had  been  sources  of  "joy  unspeakable." 
He  had  pored  lovingly  over  the  one  and  toiled  delightfully  over 
the  other,  and  his  house  had  become  known  to  all  interested  in  these 
wondrous  volumes  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  filled  with  rare,  varied, 
costly,  and  valued  copies  of  each,  and  all  that  could  or  might 
illustrate  them,  including  the  life  of  its  occupant.  George  Offer's 
name  was  taken  from  among  earth's  living  to  the  ever-living  else- 
where on  the  4th  of  August,  leaving,  not  taking  away  with  him, 
the  example  of  a  useful,  honourable,  and  holy  life. 

Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  with  the  literary  and  economic  tendencies 
of  her  race,  combined  a  vigorous  imagination,  alivelv  kindness,  and 
a  happy  style.  She  had  a  very  distinct  personality,  which  she  seldom 
hesitated  to  manifest.  All  her  interests  centred  in  the  furtherance 
of  morals,  intelligence,  and  religion.  She  wrote  and  wrought  for 
these  ends ;  and  sue  has  had  a  large  share  of  loving  feeling  excited 
towards  her  for  her  unostentatious  charity  and  her  mtense  devotion 
to  the  culture  and  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes.  Her  charity 
was  not  guided  by  instinct — ^the  mere  blind  groping  of  the  heart, 
—but  thought  and  love  taught  her  to — 

"Do  good  bj  stealth,  and  bloih  to  find  it  fame." 

On  the  24th  August,  Dr.  William  Marsh,  after  a  long  life  of 
Christian  usefulness,  of  holy  influence,  and  of  pastoral  labour, 
went  away  to  give  an  account  of  nearly  ninety  years  spent  in 
working  evangeUcal  truth  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  several 
generations  of  dying  creatures,  for  whose  safety  he  yearned,  and  for 
whose  good  ho  toiled.  His  latest  and  greatest  promotion  was  given 
in  a  brevet  from  Death. 

September's  17th  day  will  be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
travel  for  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  death  of  an  original  thinker 
and  brave  explorer  of  the  world's  waste  places — Captain  Speke ;  and 
those  of  literature,  as  that  on  which  the  last  siffh  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  was  heaved  upon  the  earth.  He  had  lived  to  learn  and  to 
record  that  heat  and  animosity,  contest  and  conflict,  may  sharpen 
the  wits,  although  they  rarely  do ;  they  never  strengthen  me  under- 
standing, clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment,  or  improve  the 
heart"  Of  himself  we  might  say  very  nearly  what  he  said  of 
Shakspere,— 
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^  Ha  lighted  with  his  goMen  lamp  o^  high 
The  mkiiowii  ngioos  of  the  bmnan  heurt; 
trowed  iu  bright  foantaiiM,  showed  tu  niefnl  waiteti 
Its  ohods  and  hoadlandiif  and  a  tower  ha  niaed 
fiafalgtet,  where  eternal  breakers  roll 
For  all  to  lee,  bat  no  man  to  approaeh.*' 

Alas !  the  tower  ertcted  for  othen  waa  ooheeded  by  liimielf. 
Sorely  there  must  have  been  a  thin  itreak  of  insani^ — ^like  a 
minute  flaw  in  a  diamond-^in  Landor'a  mind.  He  had  a  Goth'a 
aonlt  a  Greek's  spirit,  an  Engliahoian'B  heart,  an  Italiao*a  taate,  a 
Spoaiard'e  hangntineBB,  a  Bomaa's  aenae  of  Buperiority,  a  French* 
man's  gaiety,  a  German's  Btndionsness,  a  Dutcmman's  persistency, 
&  Scotchman's  logicality,  and  a  Moor's  Bensitiveneas  to  animal  plea* 
sure.  He  was  a  liTing  mass  of  paradox  and  inconsistency,  a  might 
of  mind,  will,  frame,  and  enjoyment ;  but  so  ill  assorted  waa  nia 
mifliit  that  it  often  became  weakness — sometimes  worse.  How 
tnuy  does  his  own  life  Bhow  his  own  doctrine,  that  "  the  clouds 
that  intercept  the  heavens  from  us  come  not  from  the  heavenst  but 
from  the  earth  "I  "  Is  there  any  sea  without  its  shoals  P"  Is  there 
any  life  without  its  sins  and  infirmities  ?  Is  there  any  soul  in  which 
treachery  to  one's  self  has  not  been  felt  P  Landor  knew  well,  none 
better,  thai  **  a  man's  self  is  often  his  own  worst  robber.  He  steala 
from  his  own  bosom  and  heart  what  God  has  there  deposited,  and 
he  hides  it  out  of  the  way,  as  dogs  and  foxes  do  with  bones," 

Landor  was  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  English  writers.  The 
richest  fruits  of  perfected  and  consummate  truth  are  stored  up  in  his 
ooUected  writings.  He  has  given  more  of  his  mental  vitality  to  the 
world  than  almost  any  nngle  man  since  Sbakspere.  His  expres- 
sions, too,  are  correct,  concise,  precise,  and  pure,  rich  in  scholanhip, 
bold  in  speculation,  fearless  in  utterance,  varied  in  interest,  wide  m 
sympathy,  full  of  plessantiy,  Ingciously  imaginative.  He  can  re- 
animate the  august  shapes  of  the  past,  snd  shoot  into  their  mere 
images  the  old  vigour  of  their  mmds  by  the  sheer  master-art  of 
inteUectaality.  "  Heaven,**  we  are  aware,  "  is  not,"  as  Landor  said, 
*'  to  be  won  by  short  hard  work  at  the  last."  Salvation  will  not 
come  to  men,  though  the  "  old  playfellows  of  the  devil  soring 
up  suddenly  flrom  their  beds  and  strike  at  him  treacherously ;  7^ 
we  cannot  think  calmly  of  this  great,  strong  soul  as  being  altogether 
fhithless.  We  look  at  it  as  "  the  fountain  or  a  throbbing  Ioto,  an  in- 
flaming regret,  a  resolute  despair,  beautiful  as  Hone  herself ;  and 
hope,  too,  comes  behind.**  Then  we  think  of  his  deatn-bed — sad  and 
tortured  though  it  was-^as  of  a  place  where  souls  become  "  the 
purer  and  the  more  ardent  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  presence  of 
God,  the  sun  not  only  of  righteousness,  but  of  love,"— and  we  per- 
ceive the  rich  lines  of  a  rainbow — ^the  arch  of  promise — ^rise  and 
stand  oter  his  Florentine  grave. 

"  Quieter  ia  his  breath,  hie  breaaC  more  oold, 
Than  daisiei  in  the  mould; ' 
Where  cfaitdren  epell  athwart  the  cbuchyari  gate 
Hie  name,  and  life's  brief  date. 
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Pnj  for  him,  j^ooUe  Kmlal  wbo»V  yt  b«, 
Aad,  oht  praj,  too,  for  mo!" 

In  October  the  world  loft  Gerlach,  of  Halle,  the  metephyaieuHi  9 
Sehmidt,  the  Pnunan  edacatioQist ;  Madach,  the  HoDgarian  phiilo* 
sophieal  poet  and  dramatist ;  Bafn,  the  Daoish  antiquary ;  Jacqnea 
Jatmin,  the  French  troubadoar ;  Knatner,  the  German  dramatiat  1 
tnd  %itain  was  depriyed  of  the  iliostrator  of  her  '*  maanersy  liring 
aa  they  riae  "*-^ohn  Leedi. 

^orember  added  to  the  death-liata  of  the  rear  Kosmian,  the  Hna** 
gaiian  translator  of  Shakspere ;  Gbanl,  the  Tamnl  adiolar ;  Lebailly^ 
once  a  famous  chatuonnier  in  France ;  Conpart,  the  Pariaian  dm* 
matiat;  and  Charles  Dnnnoyer,  the  French  adyocate  for  "The 
Freedom  of  Labour ;"  besides  two  others  of  whom  more  notice  may 
be  taken. 

John  R.  MaeCulloch  was  one  of  the  moat  expert  thinkers  m. 
applying  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  to  the  practical  ezigeii- 
cies  of  eve^-day  life.  By  him  many  of  our  ^eatest  modem  p^iti- 
dana  had  been  trained,  and  at  his  anggeetion  many  of  the  most 
beneficial  changes  in  taxation,  the  Jaws  of  commerce,  &c.,  were  made 
the  subject  of  legislation.  He  was  cool,  earnest,  inured  to  labour, 
aad  a  eiant  in  iudostry.  His  influence  on  the  politioa  of  the  a^e 
will  be  long  felt,  and  hia  example,  aa  an  instance  of  *'  self-help  "  m 
daya  of  difficulty  and  danger,  might  form  one  of  the  great  chapters 
of  a  book  on  "  Life  in  Earneat." 

James  Drnmmond  Bums  had  a  aoul  aufiuaed  in  piety.  In  the 
perfect  aimplicity  of  acriptural  faith — in  the  grand  hope  ariainff 
mn  Chriat  crucified — ^in  a  aabbath  day  of  aoul,  he  liyed  and  died. 
Aa  a  paator,  he  waa  loved ;  aa  a  preacher,  admired ;  and  aa  a  poet 
—in  minda  aHve  to  aacred  aong — he  waa  eateemed  aa  a  yeiy 
felicitous  singer.  On  27th  Norember  he  had  a  double  aabbatii. 
He  died  on  earth  to  live  in  the  eternal  aabbath  of  the  akiea.  Hia 
own  lines  refer  to  auch  another  death  :-*- 

"We  aadlj  watched  the  oloee  of «U; 

Life  bftlanoed  en  a  breath; 
We  saw  upon  hi»  leatiirM  iall 

The  awKil  shades  of  death. 
All  dark  and  desolate  we  were, 

And  manDuring  Nature  cried, 
'  Oh  I  soreU,  Lord,  hadst  Thoa  been  hers, 

Oar  brother  had  not  died.' 
Bat  wben  its  glance  the  memory  cast 

On  all  that  irrace  had  done, 
And  thnugbt  of  Jifelong  warfare  passed 

And  endless  Tiotory  won, 
Then  Faith,  prafiailiDfr,  wi{ied  the  tear, 

And  looking  npwanl  ohed, 
*  0  Lord,  Thoa  sorelf  bast  beea  han; 

Oar  brother  has  aol  died  r  " 

We  heard  the  voiee  of  Lord  Carliale  atragglimar  against  disease 
to  rise  "to  the  hi^ight  of  the  great  a^^ument     of  Shakspere'a 
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genius.  The  reach  of  his  thought  was  lessened  by  the  fetters  of 
an  aching  ailment.  He  had  overtasked  a  body  never,  perhaps* 
originally  strong,  by  the  efforts  of  a  mind  of  rare  and  delicate 
perception,  but  more  fitted  for  the  scholar's  recluse  life  than  the 
politician's  intense  activity.  Yet  he  nobly  struggled  to  fulfil  the 
great  duties  which  fall  to  men  of  station  in  this  country,  and  acted 
with  careful  promptitude  and  anxious  alacrity  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  He  is  Icnown  in  literature  as  a  writer  of  some  talent,  and 
in  politics  as  a  man  full  of  honest  endeavour.    Under  the  heavy 

Sressure  of  disease  he  worked  on  in  harness  till  the  frail  tabernacle 
ecayed  under  the  toil  to  which  it  was  subiected,  and  the  king  of 
terrors  smote  the  crown  fh>m  the  brow  of  the  vice-king  of  Ireland 
on  5th  December. 

Two  days  thereafter  Serjeant  Stephens,  an  expositor  of  the  law 
of  some  repute,  died,  and  the  next  day  Death  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  heart  of  Professor  George  Boole,  and  "  froze  the  genial  current 
of  his  soul." 

George  Boole  was  one  of  earth's  master-minds, — a  man  of 
transcendent  mathematical  power  and  mental  force.  Though, 
enduring  much  to  win  the  glorioiu  delight  of  intellectual  culture, 
he  bore  bravely  through  the  season  of  struggle,  and  brought  the 
world  evidence  that  a  thinker  was  in  it.  By  arduous  toil  of 
thought  he  acquired  a  large  and  readv  utterance  in  many  tonguea» 
an  extended  acauaintance  with  the  olden  languages,  a  wide  range 
of  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  a  sound  and  thorough  conception  of 
logic,  and  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of 
tluiB  age.  Earthly  glory  was  beginning  to  hane  its  testimonials 
round  his  name;  but  honours  from  afar  were  brought  him,  for 
Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  Christian  geometer  should  become 
a  member  of  "  the  church  of  the  firstborn." 

We  dare  not  venture  to  extend  our  list  farther,  for  space 
abbreviates  as  rapidly  as  time.  We  must  halt  here,  for  we  have 
proved  sufficinsly  the  power  of  death  upon  the  earth. 

!EV)r  the  dead,  however,  our  sorrow  is  not  hopeless.  They  have 
left  behind  memorials  and  influences,  labours  and  examples,  which, 
being  filled  with  the  life  of  the  soul,  have  a  certain  seconduy 
immortidity  given  to  them.  The  human  spirit,  which  casts  into 
the  future  of  the  earth  these  after-living  energies,  cannot  itself  be 
dissolved  into  a  name!  The  changes  and  the  chances  of  time 
cannot  affect  it.  We  see  in  no  other  creature  this  power  of  forth- 
livingness ;  we  know  of  no  creature  in  which  the  desire  for  fame, 
good  name,  and  holy  influence  after  death  exert  themselves ;  and 
we  know  that  all  our  faculties,  so  far  as  their  use  has  become 
known  to  us,  have  specific  provision  for  their  exercise  allotted 
them.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  death  is  but  a  new  birth 
to  a  higher  region  of  Hfe^a  nobler  development  of  being — ^if  it  be 
that  we  have  used  aright  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  past  Then— • 

**  hcff  walks  nncbaDeDgcd  through  the  gats 
To  »it  bend*  the  throne.** 

N.  L. 
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his  alwayi  sbone  among  Um  mt, 
And  is  the  boldett  waj,  if  not  the  beat. 
To  tall  men  frealy  of  their  fonleBt  fanlto; 
To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeda  and  vainer  thonghta." 

Dbtdkbt,  Estaif  on  Satire, 

<■  InstraotiTe  aatire  I  trae  to  ▼irtne'a  eaue ! 
Thou  ahtning  anpplement  of  poblio  laws ! 
If  aaUn  charma,  strike  fanlta,  bat  spare  the  man, 
'Ha  dnll  to  be  aa  wittj  aa  70a  can. 
Saiire  recoils  wbenever  charged  too  high ; 
RoDod  yoor  own  fame  the  fatal  splinters  fly. 
As  tbe  soft  plome  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart. 
Good  breeding  sends  the  tatire  to  the  heart.** — ^Touiro. 

Sixns,  though  capahle  of  beinff  made  a  powerfal  instniment  in 
iblftil  handB,  cannot  from  its  past  nistory  be  oonaidered  an  unmixed 
good.  Looking  upon  it  as  a  perrersion  of  language  from  its  legiti« 
mate  use,  we  are  msensibly  led  to  inquire  as  to  its  nature ;  what  is 
it?  It  is  an  exposure  of  tne  yices  or  follies  of  a  nation,  a^e,  party, 
or  indiridual,  and  so  censuring  them  as  to  brin^  them  mto  con- 
tempt. Assuming  rarious  forms  as  occasion  requnres,  it  will  be  at 
one  time  by  a  biting  sarcasm,  a  withering  scorn,  a  bitter  irony ;  at 
another,  taking  a  fighter  ground,  it  is  exhibited  by  ridicule,  wit, 
hiiQioar;  anon  it  runs  off  into  a  broad  burlesaue,  effecting  its 
objeet  now  by  stem  seriousness,  and  now  by  the  merriest  bad- 
inage. 

HaTing  for  its  main  purpose  the  reformation  of  manners  and 
nioralB,  it  has  existed,  though  not  recognized  as  a  means  for  that 
porpose,  from  the  earliest  times.  Professor  Wilson  mentions  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as  among  the  early  satirists ;  he  eren 
mefines  to  think  that  passages  from  the  book  of  Job  may  be  quoted 
vhich  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  satirical.  It  may  even  be  carried 
itill  farther,  and  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  follies  it  is  its 
pKOTiiioe  to  reprehend ;  how  otherwise  can  we  view  the  sentence  of 
expulsion  from  Eden,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  th^  sake ;  .  .  . 
by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread ;  m  sorrow  shalt 
tbou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  "  P  Or,  again,  what  was  the 
"eoofuiion  of  tongues"  at  Babel  but  a  bitter  satire  on  the  much- 
▼nmted  power  of  man,  showing  his  littleness,  and  humbling  him- 
self in  his  own  eyes  P 

Without,  howerer,  wandering  so  far  back  as  to  get  lost  in  the 
nist  of  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  first  usage,  it  can 
vitk  certainty  be  said  to  have  been  early  used  as  a  recognized 
principle  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  appear  to  have  been 
ieeiistomedto  use  it  long  before  they  thought  it  necessary  to  find 
for  it  a  name,  and  that  name  has  not  reaehML  us  without  leaving  its 
orisiu  involved  in  obscurity,  to  be  a  point  of  dispute  and  a  bone  of 
eoQtentioa  among  critics  for  all  time.    Begun  by  the  Athenians  in 

tbeir  "old  comedy."  in  which  they  suffered  their  illustrioos  mev 


and  public  characters  to  be  mentioned  on  their  stage  by  name,  and 
held  up  to  ridicule,  eve^  personally,  it  was  superseded  by  the 
"  middle  comedy,"  in  which  the  characters  intended  to  be  satirized 
were  disguised  under  feigned  names,  to  be  stiU.  further  improved 
by  the  "  new  comedy,"  which  was  indeed  the  forerunner  of  cor 
own.  The  "  chorus*  of  the  comedy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  delight 
the  audienee  with  these  personalities,  was  composed  partly  of 
"  satyrs,"  or  rural  gods,  half  mam  and  half  goat ;  hence,  accordinfi[ 
to  some,  the  name.  Besides  these  acted  coBMdies,  the  Grreeks  had 
a  kind  of  poem  whidi  was  called  "  Silli,"  filled  with  satiricid  parodies 
of  the  great  poets,  burlesquing  the  sense  of  the  author's  worda, 
and  giyinff  them  a  ridiculous  meaning. 

From  uiis  latter  foroi  it  is  very  probable  the  Eomans  derived 
their  satire.  Rude,  barbarous,  and  unpolished  as  it  was  at  first, 
this  "  rough-6a8t,  unhewn  poetrjr "  was  made  extempore,  until  they 
became  more  refined,  when  their  authors,  exdnding  the  giassneaa 
which  had  hitherto  held  a  prominent  place  in  these  compositiaDa, 
adorned  their  productions  with  BUisio  and  da&oes. 

It  was  in  this  condition  when  Andronicus,  a  freeman  of  Some^ 
who  had  orifi^inally  been  brought  thither  as  a  Greek  slave,  deter- 
mined to  wnte  plays,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Athenian  comedy, 
with  which  he  would  naturally  be  well  acquainted*  and  was  the  finft 
author  of  a  regular  play  amonff  the  Bomans.  Ennius,  who  followed 
in  order  of  time,  took  upon  himaelf  to  write  satires*  which  should 
contain  all  the  customary  venom  and  invective  on  particular  vioea 
and  persons,  but  he  did  not  intend  them  for  representatiou,  bat  to 
be  read.  He  wrote  in  various  metres,  sometimes  even  employing 
different  kinds  in  the  sane  satire.  Pacuyius,  the  nephew  of  Knnisis, 
is  the  next  satirist  of  whom  history  makes  mention*  but  he  docs  aofe 
appear  to  have  made  mueh  improvement  upon  Enuins.  At  the 
time  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  lame  Lndlius  appeared,  who  made 
such  alterations  and  improvements  in  it  that  Horace  seems  inclined 
to  make  him  the  auther  of  satire  amon^  the  Bomans ;  this,  howvver, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  mistake.  Lucilius  was  content  to  unpiove 
that  which  he  found  already  in  existence,  and  this  he  did,  not  by 
abatine  one  jot  of  ihe  oeneure  found  in  them,  but  by  sharpeukif 
and  pi^ishing  the  shafts  ef  hk  wit,  and  oonfining  himself  in  each 
satire  to  one  kind  of  verse.  Passing  by  several  of  the  minor 
satirists  of  antiquity,  we  come  to  three  names  best  known  aa  iueh, 
-*fioraee,  Juvenal,  and  Persiua.  Horace  found  sufficieftt  envplogr- 
ment  for  his  satire  in  the  follies  of  his  time,  and  neither  fi^ends  nor 
enemies  were  spared.  Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand,  left  vanotieed 
the  follies  of  the  age,  but  attacked  with  the  greatest  vehemenee  the 
mss  vices  which  feigned  supecme,  and  brought  them  under  the 
kdi,  "with  all  t^  warmth  of  a  aealet  in  the  oaeae  of  virtue." 

The  satire  of  the  modexm,  howei!er,  difieet  somewhat  firan  thai 
ef  l^e  aneieats,  iniemuok  aa  ^ey,  while  kshiag  viea*  attenpted  ail 
the  same  time  to  inculcate  virtue,  which  holds  no  plaoe  in  modem 
satire,  and  if  effected  at  all*  is  for  the  most  part  unmtentional,  and 
quite  by  the  way.    It  is,  however,  scarcely  a  matter  of  surpriae 
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that  it  ihoold  get  degraded  from  its  original  lofty  parpose  when  the 
different  states  of  ancient  and  modem  peoples  are  taken  into 
aeconnt  Their  habits,  both  personally  and  socially,  were  widely 
different ;  liying  under  different  forms  of  government,  they  can  be 
said  to  resemble  each  other  in  little  more  than  their  humanity. 
Possessed,  however*  of  like  evil  passions,  they  naturally  sought  the 
ume  weapons  wherewith  to  fignt  their  battles,  and  found  them, 
like  their  predecessors,  in  satire.  Bloodless  though  the  war  may 
be,  it  becomes  nevertheless,  where  this  weapon  plays  a  conspicuous 
iMfft,  a  firuitfiil  source  of  uneasiness  to  those  who  lire  in  fear  of  the 
uih,  and  stirs  up  all  the  fiend  in  man's  nature,  making  him  thirst 
for  revenge ;  for  however  much  some  may  profess  indifference, 
there  are  very  few  who  can  say,  "  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  ■ 
satire  or  an  epigram  P" * 

Before,  however,  judging  harshly  of  any  one,  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  and  under  which  satire 
may  have  been  used,  what  it  effected,  for  we  are  told, — 

"  In  aTery  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
8iooe  none  can  compaae  more  than  they  intend.** 

One  of  the  earliest  English  writers  of  satire  thus  defines  its  pur- 
pose :— '*  Satire,  as  it  was  born  of  a  tragedy,  so  ought  it  to  resemble 
it9  parentage,  to  strike  high,  and  adventure  dangerously  at  the  most 
eminent  eras  among  the  greatest  persons,"  f  and  certainly  he  was 
not  backward  in  acting  upon  it  himself. 

If,  Aen,  a  writer  were  to  take  a  sufficiently  elevated  view  of  his 
powers,  the  results  would  tend  to  elevation  also.  If,  on  the  con- 
trsry.  they  descend,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  into  petty  per- 
aonal  souabbles,  using  satire  as  an  instrument  for  scurrilous  personal 
abase,  now  can  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  be  expected  to  be 
ni«edP  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is  the  authors  of  a  nation,  the 
intelleet  of  its  writers,  which  is  tiie  best  criterion  of  a  nation's  pro- 
grew  or  the  contrary,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power.  Few  indeed  is  the  number  of 
those  who  can  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  as  satirists.  Self 
ihould  be  introduced  as  little  as  possible,  the  world  generaUy  being 
▼ery  apt  to  "  pass  bv  on  the  other  side"  rather  than  take  an  interest 
in  personalities.  The  estimation  in  which  satire  has  been  held 
inay  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  many  of  our  own  authors. 
One  emment  in  the  world  of  letters  speaks  thus,  alluding 
to  satire  in  its  sarcastic  form: — "Sarcasm  I  now  see  to  be  in 
^Bneral  the  language  of  the  devil,  for  which  reason  I  have  long 
ttocs  as  good  as  renounced  it.  But  how  many  individuals  did  I  in 
those  days  provoke  into  some  degree  of  hostility  thereby !  An  ironic 

nuui,  with  his  sly  stillness  and  ambuscading  ways,  more  especially 

la  ironic  young  man,  from  whom  it  is  least  expected,  may  be  viewed 

«  a  pest  to  society."!: 
Tne  essential  quslificatioiis  of  a  satirist  are  numerous.     He 

*  Shakapere, "  Mneh  Ado,"  act  ▼.,  sc.  4. 
t  MUtoo,  "Apology  ftr  Smeetymnna."  %  C*rl}le. 

1866.  K 
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flhonld  be  good^naimodi  tbat  h%  maj  net^  ent  of  a  loir  donie  4i> 
exhibit  his  own  power,  9a\z0  bis  victua  wiiboot  payisg  dae  regard 
to  biB  offenoe ;  be  should  aleo^  says  Steele,  be-  ^  good«lempeMl»" 
that  be  may  by  tbe  ligbtaing  of  bis  wik-* 

*«SlMotfoUrMitfll«f«' 

mi  making  too  serioas  a  matter  of  that  wbicb  may  be  equally  dis- 

S«ed  of  by  a  little  obeerfol  banter^  breaking  as  it  were  a  fly  upon 
e  wbeel. 

Prominent  as  was  satire  among  tbe  ancients,  it  bas  been  ftr  sms 
passed  by  modem  times.  Simply  to  name  those  among  tbe  English 
who  haye  immortalized  themseiTes  by  tibJs  means,,  wcmld  open  a 
yiew  of  onr  langnaf  e  and  literatore,  and  glye  an.  insight  to  our 
manners,  that  wonld  be  deeply  interestiiup.  Dryden,  Addison, 
Steele,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Prior,  Congreye,  Sterne, — what  pictures 
of  life  and  maimers  do  their  yery  names  call  np!  We  almost  hear 
the  discussions  in  the  coffee-honses,  see  ihe  crowd  pressing  roand 
Dryden,  anzions  to  hear  his  opinion  on  passing  eyents  of  a  litenury 
natare. 

The  earliest  satire  in  ike  language  is  considered  to  be  "  Pier's 
Ploughman's  Vision,"  aLthongh  satirm  in  Laifcin  had  been  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  ceatozy.  The  j^an  oi  the  "  Visiont" 
wbidbi  was  written  about  1362  by  a  monk  named  Langlaad,  is  that 
of  a  dream,  as  the  name  implies,  in  which,  as  ia  a  panorama,  the 
yices  of  the  clergy  are  exposed,  and  are  told  by  the  poet  aa  aUe- 
ffories ;  as,  howeyer,  tbe  whole  is  not  of  a  satirical  natare,  this  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  regular  satire.  Bishop  Hall  was  the  first 
who  aeyoted  himself  to  this  kind  of  composition  i  we^  haye  his  own 
anthority  for  it, — 

**  I  fint  adTsntim,  felloir  m*  who  iiit^ 
And  be  the  aeoond  English  MlivteL" 

And  in  them  he  is  yeir  severe,  directing  his  weapon  at  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  Muse  to  lewd  or  obseme  suojects,  against  the  injustioe 
of  the  law,  ostentatious  piety,  pride  of  ancestry,  the  superstitioiia' 
of  Popery,  and  other  follies  of  his  time.  It  is,  howeyer,  to  the 
«^ Augustan  age"  of  English  literature— 4hat  period  which  may  be 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  years  1688 — 1727 — that  we  must 
look  to  see  satire  in  its  greatest  power.  Butler,  it  is  true,  had 
already  appeared  with  his  poem,  whidi  has  seryed  to  giye  a  name 
to  one  species  of  our  subject,  tbe  "  Hudibras."  The  purpose  tiua 
was  intended  to  serre  waa  to  hold  the  Puritan  party  up  to  con- 
tempt, and  this  is  effected  in  an  iaimitable  way.  The  hero,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  aeslous  in  his  office, 
determines  to  travel  round  the  country  to  **  repress  superstition 
and  correct  abuses."  In  this  laudable  enterprise  he  is  accompanied 
by  a  derk,  an  Independent,  obstinate  and  fond  of  disputation,  and 
the  ingenuity  displayed  by  Butler  in  extracting  humour  out  of  tii» 
driest  sulnects  could  not  haye  been  oih«p  than  suoeessM  for  the 
purpose  aesigned.  Dryden  too  had  at  this  time  but  two  more 
years  aUottedto  him;  he  had*  aooordingto  some  of  his  admirers,  all 
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ikai  WW  neeegnry  to  ocmstttate  a  aaiinat.  la  some  poiBtt  donbtleat 
hewM  oneqaAllea ;  he  was  nob*  however,  altogether  deroid  of  malice, 
Miw  appear  from  paoaagea  in  the  "  Hind  and  Pknther,"  written 
after  aia  oonTeraion  to  the  dnireh  of  BomOi  and  for  which  he  was 
iBMleialjr  aaaaikd  by,  amonj^  namero«a  otkera,  Montasae  and 
Prior  in  a  joint  aatiricalprodaction ;  and  again  in  his  '*  Abaalom  and 
Achitophel,"  in  whioh,  Bays  one  of  his  biographen,  he  took  oooaaion 
to  dimarffe  in  fiiU,  "  with  oomponnd  intereat,"  tiie  obligation  under 
yrkidx  he  lft7  to  the  Dake  of  Baokinffham.  Sir  Walter  Scott  Bum* 
19  tiuf  power  in  Dryden  thas :— ''  1^  satirical  powers  of  Dryden 
me  or  the  highest  order.  He  di«ws  his  arrow  to  the  head,  and 
diimissss  it  strught  upon  his  ol^ect  of  axoL  Bnt  while  he  seized, 
ssd  dwelt  upoA,  and  aggravated  all  the  eril  features  of  his  subjects, 
lis  flsnIiillT  retained  just  aa  mneh  of  its  laudable  teaits  as  preserred 
Ua  firam  tne  charge  <^  want  of  oandonr,  and  fixed  down  tne  resem* 
blanee  npon  the  party.  And  ihns,  instead  of  nnmeaning  canoatnres, 
he  presents  portraits  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  however  unfayonr- 
aUs  ideas  ihiey  may  convey  of  the  ori^:iiials."  So,  agtin,  Congreye^ 
Wyoberiey,  and  others,  had  already  noorished  in  their  works,  but 
tbsf  were  too  mneh  disgraced  with  th^  taint  of  the  times  to  be  of 
msdi  permaaant  service. 

It  was  then  at  this  orisis  in  manners  and  mojnls^the  passing 
twsy  of  the  oonrt  of  the  Restoration  had  left  a  stain  not  easily 
•ffsend  that  there  appeared  &  knot  of  men  destined  to  play  a 
poospiciioiis  part  in  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  to  become  agents 
ia  a  marked  unprovement  in  the  habits  of  the  time.  The  foremost 
in  this  matter  was  Joseph  Addison*  who  being,  aa  he  was,  a  virtuous 
mm,  could  hate  vice  without  spurning  the  sinner,  could  practise 
ibe  good  he  inculcated  without  ostentation,  could — 

"  HoM,  M  'twore,  tbe  mirror  ap  to  natiirt,'' 

for  the  purpose  of  showing  vice  its  form,  pointing  out  that  it  is — 

**  A  monster  of  sncb  frightfal  mieo, 
As  to  be  hatsd  neoda  bat  to  be  aeon;" 

uA  at  the  aame  time  purifying  and  elevating  the  taste  by  the  pages 
of  the  immortal  "  Spectator,"  assisted  by  ms  friend  Steele.  JPope 
flowed,  and  with  all  tbe  bitterness  common  to  a  diseased  mind 
HBote  his  antagonists  hip  and  thigh,  stabbing  their  reputation,  and 
pinning  them  down  like  cockchafers  in  his  ever-memorable  "  Dun- 
ciad."  Burly  Sam  Johnson,  again,  opened  in  his  "London,"  and 
Young  justifies  his  own  "  Satires  "  thus : — "  It  is  possible  that  satire 
vuij  not  do  much  good ;  men  may  rise  in  their  affections  to  their 
fellies,  as  tiliey  do  to  their  friends  when  they  are  abused  by  others. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  misconduct  will  never  be  chased  out  of 
ibe  world  by  satire ;  all,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  said  for  it  is,  that 
nuscondnct  will  certainly  never  be  chased  out  of  the  world  by  satire, 
if  no  satires  are  written.'*  Swift  and  Sterne  are  among  our  noted 
■Prists  in  letters,  while  Hogarth  pursued  the  same  end  in  his  own 
ft  Many  names  might  be  menmoned  of  recent  date  all  tendinar 
in  the  ssme  direction^  such  as  Byron  in  hi9  "  Hints  from  Horace, 
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and  "English  Bards;"  and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the 
satirist  of  satirists,  Thackeray.  Celebrated  men  on  the  Continent, 
oontemporarj  with  some  here  mentioned,  have  in  their  own  coun- 
tries and  times  been  eqoally  useful  as  our  own.  Among  such  may 
be  named  (Cervantes,  ^oileau,  Voltaire,  Babelais,  MoB^re,  Mon- 
taigne, and  numerous  others. 

Satirical  compositions  then,  as  we  have  seen,  have  long  existed, 
and  the  more  refined  the  people,  the  keener  the  shaft.  Popular, 
too,  they  ever  have  been,  and  while  human  nature  lasts  popular 
they  ever  must  be,  for  it  is  a  common  failing  in  the  human  heart  to 
feel  delight  at  the  exposure  of  another's  faults.  Delicate  to  handle, 
the  satinst  stands  in  need  of  more  than  the  common  share  of 
virtues,  that  he  may  give  vent  to  the  disdain  which  he  feels  for  aU 
baseness  and  folly ;  while  lashing  vice  and  expressing  with  cutting 
scorn  his  detestation  of  all  meanness  and  sham,  he  may  yet  have 
left  in  him  sufficient  humanity  to  pity  the  erring  persons ;  for— 

"  To  err  is  hnman,  to  forgive  divine." 

Any  abuse  which  the  satirist  makes,  however,  he  stands  great 
chance  of  being  punished  for.  "  Writers  of  this  class  alienate  them- 
selves from  human  kind;  they  break  the  golden  bond  which  holds 
them  to  society,  and  they  live  among  us  like  a  polishea  banditti."* 
The  dangers  to  be  feared  from  them  are  neither  few  nor  slight. 
"  The  wild  mirth  ....  by  which  the  most  dignified  characters 
mav  be  deeply  injured  at  the  pleasure  of  a  ridicmer,  aggravating 
ana  taunting  real  imperfections,  or  fastening  imaginary  ones  on  the 
victim  in  i(Oe  sport  or  ill  humour,  strikes  at  the  most  brittle  thing 
in  the  world — a  man's  good  reputation ; "  t  for — 

**  Who  steals  my  parse  steals  trash, 

•  •  •  • 

Bat  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Bobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
Bat  makes  me  poor  indeed.** 

It  may  very  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  satirists  ever 
worked  any  real  permanent  good.  Montgomeiy  says  they  have 
at  the  same  time  *'  condemned  and  promoted  vice,  ridiculed  and 
recommended  folly."  Certainly  satire  has  not  always  fallen  into  for- 
tunate hands ;  but  the  abuse  of  anything  is  but  a  weak  argument 
against  its  use.  I^ow-a-days,  when  persons  and  things  are  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  "  public  oi>inion,"  when  any  one  with  a  cprievance  writes 
to  the  Times,  the  province  of  satire  may  be  considered  to  be  very 
much  curtailed ;  its  "occupation"  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  "  gone. 
With  the  advance  of  eaucation  class  differences  are  gradually 
dwindling  away ;  and  though  we  cannot  doubt  that,  did  &e  neces- 
sity arise,  we  should  find  plenty  of  satirists  in  our  midst,  yet  those 
who  furnished  the  victims  in  days  of  old  are  now  becoming  "  small 
by  degrees  and  beautifullv  less ; '  and  all  can  enjoy,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant,  such  small  change  of  fun,  good-natured  satire,  and 
pleasant  banter,  as  we  find  embalmed  for  us  in  ^e  latest  form 
it  has  taken,— -our  weekly  modicum  of  Punch.  Solsbxbo. 

•  DIsnalL  f  Ibid. 
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SCOTTISH  UNIVEESITY  INAUGCTBAL  ADDRESSES. 

Inirodudory  Address.  By  Sir  David  Bbbwstbb,  Principal  of  the 
FxuTersity  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  MacLachlau  and 
Stewart. 

Speculative  Philosophy :  an  Introductory  Lecture  by  John  Yeitch, 
M  JL.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Univerrity  of  Glasgow.  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

LUroductory  Lecture,  by  Eev.  Eobebt  Flint,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  St.  Andrew's.  Edinburgh :  Wm.  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

Scotland  has  four  uniyersities, — St.  Andrew's  (1411),  Glasgow 
(1451),  Aberdeen  (14d4),  Edinburgh  (1582).  Here  we  have  only  a 
representatiye  address  from  each  of  three.  An  address  recently 
deuTered  at  Aberdeen  by  the  Lord  Sector,  Earl  Bussell,  not  having 
oome  into  our  hands  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  ordinary 
chaimel  of  a  newspaper,  cannot  rightly  be  brought  under  review, 
though  it  contained  many  observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory, which  might  have  advantageously  been  brought  to  odok.  The 
Ifietores  whose  titles  are  given  above  have  appeiured  as  pamphlets, 
KTised  by  their  authors,  and  are  therefore  stnotly  reviewable. 

Sir  David  Brewster  is  perhaps  the  most  erudite  man  of  science  in 
Great  Britain,  and  his  lite  has  been  more  productive  than  that  of 
most  men  in  yaluable  additions  to  science  and  literature.  He  has 
won  European  honours  in  both  departments.    He  is  scarcely  three 

J  ears  younger  than  Lord  Brougham,  and  he  has  worn  the  degree  of 
[A.  for  64  years.  He  was  the  original  suggester  of  "  The  British 
•Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  It  would  take  a 
whole  page  to  write  out  his  honours,  and  far  more  merely  to  quote 
tlie  titles  of  his  works  and  papers.  He  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  faiighthood  in  1832.  The  "  Introductory  Address"  which  he  de- 
Hverea  to  the  students  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  of  which  he  ia 
the  Principal  or  head,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  1864-5  (14th  Nov.), 
has  been  published  at  the  request  of  the  university,  and  is  a  wonder- 
My  able  speech  for  a  man  whose  life,  after  so  much  hard  labour, 
^  already  exceeded  the  fourscore  years  of  the  Psalmist  by  fully 
^iree  Tears,  We  give  the  following  quotations,  not  only  to  show 
W  able  the  address  is,  but  because  they  contiun  valuable  matter 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  read  with  loving  approval  :— 

"The  butorj  of  eivilizfttioo  is  the  history  of  the  appiicetions  of  science  and  the 
vtf  to  the  material  wants  of  oar  species.    Frum  man's  entrance  into  life  to  his 


gra?e  he  is  under  hourly  obligatioiie  to  their  bountj.  Thein  U  the  ambnMia 
which  feeds  him,  the  nectar  which  cheers,  and  the  anodyne  which  lootfaea  hhn. 
The  comforts  of  his  home^  and  that  home  itself,  are  their  gift.  In  his  reUtions  to 
the  world  aroond  him,  how  nnmeroos  and  striking  are  the  blessings  they  oooTtyl 
Look  into  onr  mannfaotnring  sataMishtnents,  insHnoi  with  inteUectnal  life,  brisU 
ling  with  inventions  drawn  from  the  yery  depths  of  mechanical  genius,  and 
dincted  by  that  gigantic  steam-power  which  has  taken  npon  itself  the  labours  of 
man  and  of  beast,  and  altered  and  refined  the  relations  of  dvil  and  of  social  life. 
Stady  the  loom,  the  hnrnts^tWad.  the  Ibrge,  the  rich  fitbrics  they  pwptrs,  toA  ths 
noble  constractioniB  th^j  raise.  Contemplate  ow  ooomiercial  navy,  gnided  l|y 
sdenoe  across  the  pathJess  ocean,  dlffbsiDg  tiie  prodoce  of  nature  and  the  gifls  dif 
genins  orer  ishmds  and  oontfaients,  once  the  prison-honns  of  onr  nee,  maUBg  one 
brotherhood  of  distracted  and  dirided  nations,  and  bringing  into  one  fold  the  flocks 
that  ha^  so  widely  sttayed.  It  n  seienoe  which,  with  its  chrammeier  and  asi^ 
pass,  leads  this  fleet  of  ctvUiaatioQ,  which  combines  its  ribs  of  oak  and  of  Snn  to 
resist  the  shock  of  the  elements,  which  eaniee  hsnnleesly  into  the  de^  tha 
thnnderbolt  that  strikes  it  from  dbove,  which  prppares  and  guides  the  liBeboiat  to 
the  imperilled  crew,  which  carries  by  its  rope  of  men^  the  shipwrecked  seaman 
to  the  shore,  and  which  restores  him,  when  spparently  ufeless,  to  the  sfleefcioos  of 
home  and  the  dnties  which  cast  him  into  the  deep. 

"  From  the  earth's  virgin  soil  they  have  raised  the  food  of  man  and  of  beast, — 
the  luxuries  that  gratify  him,  and  the  medicines  that  heal  him.  From  its 
deepest  recesses  they  have  drawn  the  indispensable  elemento  of  civilisation, — ths 
coal,  the  iron,  the  silver,  the  gold,  and  the  other  valuable  minersls  from  lAieh 
chemistry  has  extracted  the  materials  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts.  Nor  has  icieBOa 
been  of  less  rational  value  in  the  application  of  these  products  to  the  most  uigent 
wants  of  society.  Look  at  the  railway  system  now  covering  every  ngion  of  te 
«arth  with  its  pathways  of  iron,  virtually  lengthening  the  Hfi  of  man,  and  diatrft> 
bating  among  poor  and  remote  communities  the  wealth  and  the  lozuiies  of  ths 
most  favonred  climas.  Look  at  the  electrio  telegraph,  oarrying  with  lifht&iag 
speed  the  advices  of  trade  and  of  commeree,  the  messages  of  kwe  and  of  aonow, 
and  the  despatohes  of  peaoe  and  of  war^cairying  thism,  too,  through  the  moat 
Inhospitoble  regions,  and  among  the  most  barbarous  communities,  in  the  face  of 
hurricanes  on  Und  and  storms  at  sea,  in  mldnij^ht  darkness  as  well  as  in  open  day, 
over  the  highest  mountain  ranges  and  beneath  the  deepest  oceans.  Thus  will  the 
science  of  our  universities  encircle  the  globe  itself  with  a  treliis-work  of  nervca 
■ensidve  to  thought  and  feeling,  and  usiiing,  for  the  holiest  purpoees  of  life  and 
duty,  the  strongest  intollecta  and  the  warmest  affections." 

Speaking  of  the  stesm-engiiie»  Sir  D.  Brewster  finely  says,-*- 

'*  Whether  we  atady  it  ss  a  model  with  the  strength  of  on  infant*s  arm,  ar  a 
gtent  machme  with  the  power  of  a  sqdsdron  of  borse»  it  finally  esdteo  avr 
adfliirataoa  The  foroa  of  wind  and  water,  as  the  first  mowrs  of  machinery,  won 
available  only  in  particular  localities,  and  often  altogether  failed  us.  Bnt  the 
•team-engine  is  a  servant  that  never  sleeps.  Ite  brawny  arm  is  ready  whenever 
and  wherever  we  require  it^  On  the  barren  heath,  on  the  mountain  ridge,  in  the 
deepest  mine,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  moot  populous  city,  we  can  summon  it  to 
onr  aid;  and  when  it  has  done  its  work  we  can  despatch  it  on  another  errmd. 
But  when  we  view  it  as  the  palpitoting  heart  of  the  steamship  or  the  focomotiva, 
it  assumes  an  almost  superhmnsn  aspect,  and  in  aooient  times  woedd  hsve  beea 
worshipped  as  a  god.     On  the  boundless  ocean, — 

'  Calm  or  convulsed  in  breese  or  galci  or  storm 
Deep  hearing.' 
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tbrir  AuBiig  cmta,  flid  piartiof  ew  Iks  wnlwj  imoipiM  tfaat  thnatMi  to 
•^  iU  Tlw  ja^od  of  4Mdi«ii  tioM  crooshM  btfora  it»  CMts  iiis  txfidirt 
Uw  waf«%«iid  amoitw  hm  pomar  to  tho  dow  ooiiMigB  of  tko  ooooa.* 


BroftMor  Yviteh  is  peiiiapt  one  of  the  hiokieit  philosophen  i& 
Svope.  At  a  my  emy  age  he  was  appomted  to  suoceed  Pro- 
§Bunr  Spalding,  aod  he  has  since  been  promoted  to  fill  the  best 
eadoiped  profeworiai  ofaair  of  philosophy  in  Scotland.  High  thinfla 
hare  been  expected  of  him  from  his  repute  as  a  stndent  nnder  w 
William  Hamilton.  The  lecture  on  *' Spectdatire  Philosophyy"' 
iHiieh  he  addressed  to  htt  students  in  Glasgow  on  their  first  meet- 
ing wiA  him,  seareely  bears  oat  the  promise  of  his  yonth.  It  seems 
a  great  deal  too  mncn  a  replanting  of  the  seed  of  Victor  Consin,  a 
restatement  of  a  philosopiiical  creed  which  ought  not  to  possess 
Bmeh  fasoiBation,  except  as  •  mere  rhetorical  flourish  for  any  mind 
smbned  with  the  troe  spirit  of  Scottish  reflective  thought.    We 

>te  tiie  following  passages,  as  expressing  well  the  views  of  this 
lilosophy-made-populsr  school  of  thinkers,  from  whose  influence, 

rerer,  we  hope  Professor  Yeitch  will  throw  himself  free,  and 
prore  himaelf  to  be  what  his  friends  hare  augured  of  him^— a 
thinker  capable  of  adding  to  the  sum  of  philosophy : — 

"  Tho  refleetivo  cflhrt  to  iwoh  a  theory  or  selonoo  of  truth,  of  goodness,  and  of 

tatnty,  has  givtn  -rise  to  three  gntt  departmontfl  of  philosophj.  The  science  of  troth 

if  vimd  hiMorieaHy  aa  theoretical,  oontemplative,  or  specnlatiTe  philosophy; 

that  of  goodness  or  virtne  as  actiTe,  practical,  or  moral  philosophj ;  while  the  theory 

«f  the  beacrtifal  may  he  gaasially  naved  nathotic  or  aatbetical  philooophy.    hi 

this  class  wo  have  to  deal  almost  eatinly  with  the  flrat  department — specnlatins 

phikaophy,  and  thus  with  its  three  great  hranches — Psyohokgy,  or  tho  Indootaw 

Philosophy  of  tho  Hnmao  Mind,  Logic,  and  Metaphjsics.    ....    Thus,  if  we 

look  at  intelligence  or  mind  genenlly,  simply  as  a  fact  or  phenomenon  in  homan 

SBlvi,  we  obtain  the  scianee  <rf  payohaftogy,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  indncttfs 

phiksopby  of  the  honan  mind.    This  is  the  first  great  department  of  specnlatiTO 

pli'ilQnphy.     Again,  if  we  look  at  intelKgeDce  in  relation  to  the  end  which  it  seeks — 

Miite  tmth  and  certain^,  we  have   the   science  of  logic,  which   owes   its 

existence,  and  all  bnt  its  completeness,  to  the  books  of  Aristotle,  collected  togethor 

VBder  the  title  of  the  Organon.    Again,  if  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  olgect 

^^oA  our  intelligenee  presents  to  ns — at  reality  as  it  appears  in  knowledge  and 

biBif,— we  baTo  the  great  department  of  metaphysics  proper.    This  is  the  science 

tnslsd  of  by  Arisitotio  in  tho  books  entitled  furd  rd  ^vcixa,  as  Theology,  the 

Knt  Philosophy,  the  Seienoe  of  Mng.     Psychology  is  thus  the  science  of  the  acta 

idproeeaassof  oar  cossciossness;  legio,  of  the  laws  and  methods  of  onr  intelli^ 

paee  as  direotod  to  its  end,  the  ehlaining  of  tmth  and  certainty ;  aod  metaphysics 

is  the  seieiiee  of  being  or  reality,  as  fv  as  this  is  attainable  by  ns.    It  is  thus 

obnoQs  that  oar  cuDolnsioos  in  any  one  of  those  departments  will  Titally  affect  the 

chaiaeter  of  onr  views  in  the  others.'* 


Professor  Flint,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  highly 
original  thinker,  J.  F.  Ferrier,  as  teacher  of  morals  and  political 
eoeaomy,  is  a  ntw  fftan.  We  know  of  no  work  or  indication  by 
vhidi  he  has  marked  himself  off  from  the  very  ordinary  run  a£ 
ttodem  divines.    We  know  he  won  high  honours  at  his  universityi 
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aod  that  he  is  an  indefatigjable  worker.  A  sermon  or  so  may  have 
met  our  critical  eyes,  bearing  his  name  on  its  title,  bat  in  philosophy 
he  has  his  name  and  fame  to  make.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  reportea, 
that  Mr.  Flint  has  been  promoted  oyer  the  heads  of  several  candidates 
who  have  a  place  in  philosophical  literature — 0.  a.,  Dr.  W.  L.  Alex* 
ander,  Dr.  J.  I).  Moreil,  &c., — we  cannot  but  wonoer  at  the  occult  wis- 
dom of  the  electors  who  discovered  his  peculiar  fitness.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  say  that  though  the  "Introductory  Lecture"  which  we 
are  noticing  does  not  bear  any  traces  of  scholarly  research,  or  any 
signs  of  felicitous  exposition,  the  author  has  marked  out  a  course  for 
himself  which  is  hopeful  and  well  planned.  We  think  if  the  work 
he  has  laid  out  for  himself  be  well  done,  he  will  justify  his  election* 
even  in  the  face  of  candidates  of  renown.  We  quote  his  projected 
outline : — 

**  Moral  philosophy  I  most  understand  in  its  widest  sense,  eielnding  from  its 
coosideratioD  no  moral  phenomena  whatsoeyer.  I  de6ne  it  acoordtnglj  as  tks 
Philosophy  of  Mao's  Moral  Nature,  Moral  Relations,  and  Mocml  History.  This 
definition  gives  us  the  three  great  divisions  of  our  scienoe.  To  ooostruct,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strictest  requirements  of  a  sound  scientific  method,  a  philosophy  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  a  philosophy  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  and  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  moral  history  of  man, — ^tbat,  no  less  and  no  more,  is  the  task  of  the 
moral  philoeopher.  As  comprehending  a  philosophy  of  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
moral  philosophy  is  in  immediate  contact  with  psychology;  as  comprehending  a 
philosophy  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  with  metaphysics  and  theology;  aud  as 
comprehending  a  philosophy  of  the  moral  history  of  man,  with  the  philoaophy  of 
hifitory." 

The  lectures  here  noticed  are  fair  specimens  of  academic  elo- 
quence, and  deserve  perusal  and  preservation  by  students  in  science, 
logic,  and  morals. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry.    By  BoBBBT  PoTTS,  M. A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    London :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co. 

To  those  who  are  studying  geometry  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  or 
who  desire  to  gain  a  thorough  mastery  of  its  principles  and  method, 
we  commend  tms  book  with  the  utmost  confidence.  It  is  in  every  way 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  educational  repertory.  Though 
called  "  the  school  edition,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "  the  university 
edition,"  which  is  larger,  handsomer,  and  dearer,  it  is  most  adnu- 
rably  adapted  for  self-tuition.  "  For  the  excellence  of  his  works  on 
geometry,"  the  jury  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 
awarded  a  medal  to  the  author  most  justly.  We  are  certain  that 
we  shall  best  exhibit  the  worth  and  utility  of  this  issue  of  the  uni- 
versal text-book  of  geometrical  science  by  a  simple  statement  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  preface  contains  observations  on  the  use,  importance,  and 
method  of  mathematical  studies,  and  on  the  relations  of  those 
sciences  to  logic.  The  text— following  that  of  Dr.  Simson,  of  Glss- 
gow—ron gists  of  the  first  six  books,  and  the  portions  of  the  eleventh 
and  t\^c]fih  read  at  Cambridge.    This  text  is  so  printed  as  to  show 
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eadi  Mpaimte  snbdiTiBion  of  the  reasoning  employed  in  a  separate 
line,  tkuB  disembarrassing  the  mind  of  the  student  of  one  great 
demand  on  his  attention,  and  simplifyiog  the  matter  to  the  utmost. 
The  single  elements  of  thought  which  recjuire  to  be  apprehended 
and  thought  as  one  are  clearly  and  indiyidually  presented  to  the 
intelleet,  and  their  congruity  or  incongruity  can  be  at  once  deter- 
mined.    In  the  notes  to  the  first  book,  remarks  are  made  "  on  the 
definitions,"  "  on  the  pontuiates/'  "  on  the  axioms/'  and  "  on  the 
propositions,"  which  make  the  whole  mystery  of  geometrical  initia- 
tion plain.     In  the  latter  section  especially  the  logic  of  geometry 
reoeires  careful  consideration.    The  "Questions  on  Book  iT"  supply 
a  most  admirable  aid  to  self-educators^  To  these  they  can  recur  again 
tnd  again  as  to  a  tutor's  examinations,  but  with  this  advantage,  that 
▼hen  the  oonviction  of  their  own  ignorance  is  brought  vividly  before 
them  they  can  turn  to  die  book  for  an  explanation,  with  no  other 
reproach  than  that  of  their  own  conscience.    The  queries  it  puts  are 
bokh  testing  and  exhaustive.    He  who  has  found  himself  able  to 
reply  to  ea^  needs  fear  no  after  examination.    To  this  follows  a 
bnef,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  a  condensed  dissertation   "On  the 
Ancient  Geometrical  Analysis,",  full  of  clearly  enunciated  and 
initmctive  matter.    Then  there  succeeds  "  Greometrical  Exercises 
[162  in  all]  on  Book  I." — practical  tests  of  the  student's  skill,  and 
stimulants  to  his  inventive  and  reasoning  faculties.    Each  succeed- 
ing Book  is  followed  by  notes  and  exercises,  and  everywhere,  when 
neoesiary,  dissertations  of  interest  and  value  are  introduced,  e,g., 
the  note  *'  on  the  abbreviations  and  sJgebraic  symbols  employed  in 
Rcometry"  (p.  109);  "the  Algebraic  Exposition  of  Proportionals" 
(p.  243,  &c.).    There  ii  appended  to  the  volume,  '*  Hmts  on  the 
methods  of  performing  uie  exercises   subjoined  to  each  Book. 
These  exercises  have  been  in  a  great  measure  selected  from  papers 
set  for  examinations  at  many  of  the  colleges  and  halls  of  Cambridge 
UniTeisity ;  and  an  Index  nimishes  the  means  of  learning  the  dif- 
ferent papers  from  which  the  choice  has  been  made.    No  book 
on  geometry  has  oome  within  our  reach  which  contains  so  much 
iteriing  matter  in  the  same  space  and  at  the  same  price.   We  notice 
that  tms  treatise  has  been  pretty  largely  drawn  on,  and  in  some 
eases  largely  copied  from,  in  several  recent  publications.    We  think 
that  this  itself  is  a  testimonial  to  the  intnnsic  merit  of  the  book, 
though  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  author.    There  is  honest  toil  of 
heni,  hand,  and  brain  in  this  edition ;  there  is  a  sympathy  with 
the  itndent,  and  there  is  a  clearness  of  vision  regarding  the  diffi- 
culties felt  by  ordinary  minds,  which  altogether  show  that  Bobert 
Potts  is  indeed  an  educational  benefactor.    We  express  our  decided 
conviction  when  we  say   that  we  have  seen   no  text-book    in 
geometry  so  intrinsically  valuable.     It  is  the  best  book,  with  the 
best  arrangement,  and  with  the  best  because  the  most  intelligent 
Ittlpt  of  any  we  have  seen  issued  on  the  subject ;  and  no  one  will 
regret  its  purchase,  still  less  its  study. 


1SS  T0IU3F&  VFWULSD. 


LESSONS  m  LIFE,  PEOGEESS,  AKD  IMPBOTEMENT. 


Samitsl  Dsxw,  A.M.,  Shobmaksb,  Pbbaghbb,  aitd  HCxsa- 

FHTSICIAJT. 

^  "  Duma  which  dcmaiid  the  vigonras  hand  of  stetdikft  wepohe^ 
Hon. "  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men ;  and  to  most  the  honeat  pezlcnn- 
anoe  of  each  day*^  duties  aeama  taek  enough.  To  toil  hod  for  the 
meie  Bnstenanoe  of  animal  life  and  animal  fnnotion  ia  indeed  m 
bitter  fate ;  and  woefnl  is  the  eondiiion  of  a  man  whom  pemaxf 
doome  to  drudgery  uncheered  by  joy  or  hope.  Such  lives  then 
are  led  in  this  same  fair  nniverse,  where  everything  appears  sag* 
gestive  of  thought  and  aspiration.  All  "  the  fine  juices  of  bamaa 
natore  are  sometimes  pressed  out  of  the  being  of  membos  «f  the 
'"toiling  million."  But,  thank  God,  He  has  made  man's  spirit  so 
resistant  to  such  bondage,  so  buoyant  even  amid  adversity^  gnm- 
mest  scenes,  that  utter  hopelessness  is  rare  among  men  even  in 
their  wretchedest  condition,  and  stiU  more  rare  is  passive  effortleas- 
ness,  and  **  giving  way  "  to  fete,  fortune,  or  an  undianged  atcte  of 
mere  existence.  Aa  a  general  rule,  "  hope  spring  eternal  in  the 
human  breast ;"  hope  leads  to  effort ;  and  effort,  if  it  does  not  bring 
success,  at  least  excites  the  energies  and  keeps  alive  the  stnnulaat 
vigour  of  endeavour,  so  making  life  appear  worth  living  for.  ^  Out 
01  the  depths  "  of  penury  we  know  that  men  have  risen ;  from  the 
very  jaws  of  despair  men  have  leaped  and  fouf^ht  their  way  to 
competence  and  fame.  The  stories  of  all  lives  are  interestiBg,  but  a 
supreme  attractiveness  beloDgs  to  those  which  exhibit  the  wocking 
and  results  of  **  the  strong  wSl  and  the  endeavour  "  which  fling  the 
fetters  of  fate  from  the  limbs  they  bound,  and  make  lAkB  very  gall 
of  these  chains  glorious  as  the  evidences  of  their  might  and  pes- 
aeverance.  No  history  is  so  brilliantly  bestudded  with  the  reoords 
of  the  self*Taised  as  Britain's.  The  divine  energy,  the  holy  passieii 
of  working  upwards,  of  unhalting  progress  towards  something  else 
and  other  than  one  was  bom  to,  manifests  itself  in  every  station  in 
British  life.  Of  course  ^is  has  most  nobly  given  witness  of  itself 
in  the  classes  in  which  men  seemed  fixed  by  fate  in  meaanesSy 
sordxdness,  and  unrelaxing  labotir,  though  not  in  tbese  alone.  We 
hope  in  the  following  papers  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  variety  of 
instances  of  toiling  upwards,  sufiBlcient  to  act  as  stimuhmta  to  aU, 
mud  as  examples  to  many.  We  do  not  wish,  by  taking  extsssw 
cases,  to  harrow  and  distress  b^  mere  recitals  of  sorrow.  Our 
wish  is  to  show  the  growth,  the  vigour,  and  the  powe  rof  true  per- 
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lonaiitj,  ike  unanbdnftble  night  t)f  Maolvtson,  4iid  to  reHkente  the 
lenoxL  taught  to  the  toiliiig  bj  their  oe^yete  a&d  exemplar* 
Bbeneier  £Uiotl»^ 

"  While  round  the bewtk  the  woe-nnrscd  virtnaBHiove, 
And  nil  that  mnnlincna  can  nak  of  love, 
Bemembtr  Bogwrth,  and  abjure  despair; 
Bemomber  Arkwright  and  the  peasaiit  Clara  ; 
Bona  o*er  the  plongb  Ming  eireei  hia  wood-Miea  iHId, 
And  riehett  Shakepera  wia  a  peer  maa'e  oklld." 


We  ti^e  sow  a  common  atory  of  a  common  life — one  of  leas 
iliniDg  intereat  than  many  which  we  ahall  afterwarda  rekte,  a.^,, 
^gtke,  Clapperton,  and  IiiTingatone ;  Miller,  MacCalloGh,  and 
KUana;  Jemld,  Bewick,  and  Gibaon;  Brougham,  Paxtoo*  and 
Stephenaon;  Storge,  Wilka,  and  Bowland  Hill,  &0m — but  one 
wkdi  iUnatratea  more  forcibly  than  some  others  the  actual  greed 
for  toil  which  marka  aome  men,  and  which  idiows  no  great  eleya- 
tum  aboTe  the  common  platforma  of  life, — an  instance  rather  of 
progress  than  eleyation,  out  one  which  proTes  the  poasibility  of  a 
panage  from  penury  to  competence  for  the  well^deserring. 

On  the  Srd  of  March,  1766,  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Anstell,  in  Cornwall,  occupied  by  poor  labouring  people,  Samuel 
Brew  waa  bom.  His  dauy  fare  was  scant;  and  his  education, 
which  waa  got  at  a  penny-a-week  dame'a  school,  of  which  the  motto 
was,  "  It'a  little  enough  they  paya  me,  and  it's  little  enough  I 
teaches  them,"  was  closed  in  bis  eighth  year,  at  which  time  he  was 
sent  to  work  in  a  tin  mine  at  three  halfpence  a  day.  The  need  of 
**  gettinff  rid  of  one  mouth  too  many  "  made  his  father— his  mother 
had  died  thus  early — glad  to  get  an  opening  for  him  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker  in  the  neighbouring  pariah  of  St.  Blazey,  when 
lie  was  little  more  than  ten  years  old.  Here  his  acquaintance  with 
"short  commons  "  continued,  and  it  waa  yery  difficult  for  him  to 
penuade  his  atomach  to  feel  contentment.  lo  his  upbring^ing  little 
aeed  waa  paid,  and  he  waa  exposed  to  considerable  ill«usage. 
Misery  made  him  desperate,  and  he  was  often  in  mischief,  for 
which  he  receiyed  severe  chastiaement.  At  length  his  priyatkmB 
becsme  intolerable,  and  he  ran  away  from  hia  master  before  hia 
time  waa  out.  He  got  employment  for  a  little  from  a  shoemakar 
in  liskeard,  where  his  brotner  Jabez  found  him  out  and  todc  him 
home.  When  there  he  resolutely  refused  to  return  to  starration 
and  tyranny  at  St.  Blazey.  His  father,  with  some  difficulty,  com- 
poonaed  with  his  master  for  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  then  to 
nm,  and  he  got  employment  at  Miilbrook,  near  Plymouth,  as  a 
*"  tnmoyer,"  at  eight  shillings  a  week,  when  he  was  about  seyenteen 
years  of  age.  Here  he  took  to  codgel-playiDg,  at  which  he  was  an 
Miept,  and  for  which  he  once  won  a  priae.  He  was  faat  falling  into 
nle  habits  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  proprieUes  of  life^the 
energy  of  a  strong  mind  waating  itself  in  fruitless  efforts  to  gain 
oatgomg  and  g^tifioation. 
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Earlv  in  1785  an  offer  was  made  to  him  of  a  situation  which 
would  Didng  him  home  again.  It  was  to  superintend  the  business 
of  a  person  carrying  on  a  smsll  Tillage  trade  as  shoemaker  and 
bookoinder.  Jabez,  his  brother,  who  died  shortly  after,  stirred  in 
him  the  desire  to  recommence  his  education.  He  perused  greedily 
the  books  brought. in  for  bindinf?,  and  laboured  industriously  to 
acquire  the  art  of  writing.  With  the  bellows  on  his  knee,  as  his 
only  available  desk,  he  stubbornly  set  himself  to  iot  down,  hj 
the  fireside,  his  opinions  on  the  authors  he  had  read,  even  in  his 
vile,  spider-leg-like  scrawl.    By  working  overtime  he  managed  to 

Set  a  book  or  two,  often  purchasing  them  at  the  cost  of  dinnerlesa 
ays ;  and  instinctively  imitating  some  of  the  Indian  races,  he  not 
unfrequently  tightenecl  the  leathern  string  of  his  hide  apron  to  quiet 
the  murmurs  of  his  unfurnished  interior.  One  book  he  bought  wnich 
became  a  treasure  to  him,  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing." It  moved  his  whole  soul.  It  gave  him  new  views  of 
the  woi^h  of  life  and  learning.  It  fired  his  ambition  and  ^ided 
his  pathway.  He  was  filled,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  purpose,  though 
he  knew  not  what  it  was.  He  was  groping  his  way  with  dim 
yeamines  towards  being  something  other  than  he  was.  He  was, 
m  fact,  Tike  a  fledgling  feeling  the  growth  of  pinions  before  he  had 
an  idea  even  of  the  blessed  change  of  flight.  Instincts  rather  than 
hopes  seemed  to  have  prompted  nim  to  acquire  knowledge  and  the 
means  of  registering  it— attainments  these  far  from  common  then 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  in  small  towns  like  St.  Austell. 

like  many  young  men  whose  life  has  been  one  of  toil,  little 
relieved  by  chuige,  and  much  embittered  by  hardship,  the  burden 
and  the  mystery  of  human  existence  arose  before  him  as  a  great 
enigma,  but  one  which  was  quite  solutionless  by  man.  To  har- 
monize the  actual  state  of  things  with  any  ovemding  power  ap- 
peared to  Samuel  Drew  an  impossibility.  Feeling,  as  he  did,  the 
stirrings  and  strivings  of  an  active  intellect,  yet  finding  himself 
cooped  down  to  lapstone,  last,  awl,  leather,  and  hammer,  for  long, 
toilsome  days  of  twelve  and  even  sixteen  hours  each  for  the  bare 
means  of  living  meanly ;  filled,  as  he  was,  with  aspirings  after  a 
thoughtful  career,  yet  compelled  by  fate  to  bodily  labour,  tense 
and  intense,  be  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  being 
with  any  theory  which  implied  a  providential  superintendence. 
He  was  not  a  c^Mbeliever,  but  an  unbeliever,  a  sceptic  whose 
balancing  of  doubt  and  faith  formed  part  of  his  training  for  his 
life's  future.  His  condition  of  mind  increased  his  greed  for  books, 
and  quickened  every  faculty  of  thought  within  him.  A  mighty 
thirst  excited  his  soul  to  know  more,  that  he  might  comprehend 
better ;  but  there  appeared  to  him  no  evidence  on  earth  of  God's 
fatherhood,  and  he  was  about  to  settle  himself  down  in  unbelief. 
At  this  very  time  the  spark  was  preparing  which  was  to  ignite  in 
his  soul  the  holy  flame  of  faith,  and  not  only  change  his  career,  bat 
give  him  a  new  interest  in  life — and  beyond  it. 

In  1785,  Adam  Clarke^a  self-taught  scholar,  whose  talents  had 
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Attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  who  carried  the 
gospel  message  throngh  the  northern  villages  of  Ireland,  and  who 
MQ  been  brought  to  Kings  wood,  near  Bristol,  for  education  as  a 
pmcher,  after  having  been  commissioned  by  John  Wesley  him- 
self to  undertake  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  body  lie 
hid  originated — ^receiyed  charge  of  the  East  Cornwall  District.  St. 
Austell  was  the  centre  of  the  locality  and  the  preacher's  residence. 
Adsm  Clarke  was  a  notable  man.  He  had  struggled  out  of  an 
Ulster  linen  factory  to  be  one  of  the  first  scholars  m  the  Wesleyan 
body.  He  was  "mif^hty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  as  a  preacher 
enjoyed  a  considerable  and  just  popularity.  Drew's  svmpathieB 
and  curiosity  were  aroused,  his  interest  was  excited,  and  the  mes- 
BBge  of  Christianity  was  brought  livingly  home  to  his  soul.  Clarke 
and  he  became  intimate  friends,  and  Drew  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  under  his  ministry.  The  mystery  of  being  was  solved,  ■ 
aad  the  fatherhood  of  Grod  became  known  to  him  as  the  great 
fieeret.  He  became  a  deroted  student  of  Holy  Writ,  and  won  the 
favourable  regajrd  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  coadjutors  for  his  pie^ 
ind  intelligence.  After  a  short  period's  probation  he  was  msti- 
tated  a  c&ss-leader,  and  was  soon  after  employed  as  a  local 
preacher.  In  this  latter  station  he  acquitted  himself  with  accept- 
ance, and  was  highly  useful  and  influential. 

This  gave  him  a  nobler  aim  in  Hfe,  but  scarcely  lifted  him  in  sta- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  his  integrity^and  skill  brought  him  local 
repute ;  and  having  begun  business  for  himself  in  a  small  way,  he 
married  in  1791.  Attention  to  his  trade,  attendance  to  nulpit  duties, 
and  continued  efforts  for  personal  improvement,  wholly  absorbed 
his  thne  and  thoughts.  Though  respected,  he  was  not  rich,  and 
not  nnfrequently  did  hardship  visit  his  home  and  hearth.  Occasion 
arose,  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  to  bring  him  into  a  new  field  of 
effort.  In  1795,  Paine's  *'  Age  of  Season "  wss  issued  from  his 
prison  in  the  Luxembourg.  Its  contents  fell  into  men's  minds  with 
great  force,  and  its  influence  was  so  unsettling,  that  the  British 
printer  of  the  book  had  been  prosecuted,  and  Bishon  Watson  had 
written  a  reply.  Prew  thought  the  Bishop's  rejoinaer  too  full  of 
mere  fence  than  of  defence,  and  determined  to  reply  in  a  diflerent 
manner.  In  1799  he  issued  **  Bemarks  on  Paine's '  Age  of  Eeason.' " 
This  tract  revealed  his  true  genius  to  himself  and  others.  The 
Ber.  John  Whitaker  (1735 — 1808),  then  rector  of  Euan-Langhome, 
io  Cornwall,  an  historical  and  critical  writer  of  some  note  in  bis  own 
^7,  encouraged  him  to  give  his  mind  full  scope  in  thought.  Drew 
sccepted  the  advice ;  and  in  1802,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
vorks  in  the  English  language  issued  from  his  pen,  entitled  **  An 
Original  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortiuitv  of  the  Human 
Sool.'*  This  work  is  candid,  profound,  acute,  and  philosophical. 
It  has  been  republished  often  m  America,  it  has  been  translated 
into  French,  and  it  is  even  yet  a  popular,  as  it  is  an  important, 
trettise.  The  early  x>ortion  of  the  vdume  contains  many  perspi- 
auQS  definitiana,  distinctions,  and  discussions  on  the  nature  and 
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qoalftiee  of  mind ;  and  the  latter  part  lappliei  the  moat  exhanatiTo 
and  (dear  leriee  of  argameota  on  thia  subject  which  haye  aa  vet 
been  isaned  in  any  phikwophioal  woric  The  book  waa  dedieatea  to 
Br.  Whitftker.  The  copyright  waa  diapoied  of  for  a  trifling  aam 
to  Mr.  Eiohard  Bdwarda,  bc^kselleiv  ia  JBriatol ;  as  waa  alao  that 
of  hia  next  work,  on  the  "  Evidenoea  for  a  Groneral  Beaonreetion 
and  Bsrsonal  Identity^"  published  in  1809. 

FainfoUy  oonaciooa  of  the  difficulties  he  had  himaalf  enaoontered 
in  aoquirniff  knowledge  with  the  troe  heart  of  an  eameat  worker^ 
he  opened  eiaseea  for  the  gratuitoua  inatruotion  of  the  young  men 
of  his  native  town^  in  Ghnunmar  and  Composition;  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  courses  on  Physical  Geography,  Astronomy,  &o. 
These  he  continued  between  1806  and  1811. 

In  tiie  meanwhile  his  extraordinary  industry,  his  Terr  greed  for 
work,  brouj^ht  him  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  GThomas  Coke,  founder 
cnf  the  missions  of  the  Wesleyaa  church,  then  engaged  in  compiling 
a  *<  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  itc,  by  whom  &  was  engaged  aa 
oensultinff  secretary,  amanuensia,  and  asststaat.  Dr.  Coke  died  in 
1814,  and,  at  the  request  of  ike  Methadist  Book-room,  Samuel 
Drew  wrote  a  memoir  of  that  noble  eoadiutor  of  John  Wealey  in 
1816,  prior  to  which  time  he  had  undertaken  the  compilation  of  a 
'*  History  of  Cornwall " — a  prorincial  bookseller's  speculation.  Be- 
sides working  in  all  these  yarions  quaxries,  Drew  kept  his  meta- 
physical pursuits  before  his  *'  mind's  eye,"  and  in  18^  published 
a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Gk>d,"  the  value  of 
which  was  recognized  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen  conferring 
on  its  author  the  honorary  acadfimieal  degree  of  M.A. 

In  1819,  when  Messrs.  Nuttal,  Fisher,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool 
were  projecting  the  Imperial  Mag&gine,  they,  after  oonsultLog  with 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  recommended  the  proposal,  offerMl  the 
editorship  of  that  serial  to  Mr.  Drew.  In  consequence  of  this 
engagement,  which  he  accepted,  Mr.  Drew  left  St.  Austell,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Liverpool ;  bat  on  being  offered  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  Caxton  Press  in  London,  he  removed  to 
tile  metropolis.  Here  he  not  only  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  servant 
to  his  employers  faithfullj,  but  continued  to  conduct  the  Imperial 
Magazine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  and  the  profit  of  its 
proprietors.  In  the  great  city  he  found  a  ready  welcome  and 
many  friends.  He  exercised  his  talents  to  the  last  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  never  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  extension  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  among  the 
people  of  the  means  of  advancing  themselves  in  life,  of  promoting 
mtemaent  intercourse,  and  of  making  them  capable  of  enjoying 
the  delight  of  thought,  effort,  and  holiness.  He  died  28tn  of 
March,  18S3,  aged  sixty-eight. 

We  have  not  sought  to  heap  together  sensational  materials  and 
striking  contrasts  of  an  early  life  of  orchard-robbing,  smu^glin^» 
and  saEbath-breaking  revelry,  with  a  late  life  of  sober  faith,  mtelh- 
gent  labour,  and  strict  morality ;  or  to  tall  a  atory  of  semi* 


infterpontioiis,  of  ilupvrMk  aad  immiiienjt  death.  Tb» 
dcoMfttB  we  hare  iwed  are  plain  and  simple  faots.  In  few  lires 
ve  ibe  beginniogs  and  the  end  conaistent;  but  aeoidental  inoi- 
dflati  euffht  not  to  be  heightened  into  habita  and  praetioee.  Samnel 
Drew's  nfe  need  not  be  onuimented  with  mytha  Dearin^^  the  shar 
dowt  of  Banyan  and  Newton  on  them ;  nor  need  we  muce  a  melo* 
dnma  of  a  oommon  life  naefoJly  emj^oyed  in  toiling  upward.  S[ia 
own  SQBUoary  of  his  life  is  aa  modmte  aa  it  is  true, — "  Eaiaed 
fiom  ooe  of  tho  lowest  stations  in  soGiety*  I  have  endaavonred 
ihroagh  life  to  bring  my  family  into  a  state  of  respectability  by 
luBsst  mduotry,  frii^^ty»  and  a  high  ragasd  lor  my  moral  oharao- 
tor.  Pirise  providenoe  smiled  on  my  exertions,  and  crowned  my 
liihes  with  aaeeesa»"  This,  aentenoe  contains  the  tme  secret  of 
"tnliog  npwacd." 
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THE  BBIiATTONS  OP  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUB- 

PEOF.  H.  FAWCETT. 

[Hnrj  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Tnhmor  of  PditiMl  Eeooomy  In  the  UniTsnity  of 
OraMdlge,  wlwce  Iw  wm  ediiMted,  st  Trimtj  OoUcge)  U  th«  mthor  of  '^  A 
Hanal  of  Foliluel  Eooaomy/*  well  spoken  of  u  alneid,  oondeniod,  and  popuUur 
nfm^Mci  the  ftudamental  prinoiplaB  of  U»  Msenoe  of  the  ''Wealth  of  Na* 
tMH.*  He  ie  amUtioas  of  a  fflien  U  aiefiilnoii  in  iribdch  intelligent  oontanj^ 
tioB  «  qnoitions  of  paUio  import  may  be  a?ailable  $  Sot  he  labonn  nnder  the 
tntn  priTation  of  phjakal  sight.  He  has  gained  considerable  infloenoe  and 
RpBtation  1^  the  abilit/  of  his  pspers  at  theaoTeral  social  congressesy  &c.,  held  of 
mi',  sad  he  has  made  an  effort  to  secnre  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
SCBKiUy  understood  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  J.  S.  Mill,  thongh  with 
Mae  eeosiderable  differences.  The  speech  from  which  the  following  selections 
m  made  was  delivered  at  the  inangnraUon  of  a  Working  Men's  Union  at 
UghtoB,  on  the  10th  of  Jaamuy,  under  the  pcesldeBey  of  Suam  White,  Esq., 
It?.] 

Aim  some  introduotoiy  observations  he  said : — 
"I  have^  in  the  oonise  of  those  studies  which  I  pursue,  been  led 
tomske  one  or  two  reflections^  and  the  truth  that  oomes  home  to 
ns  ss  I  stody  the  relations*— the  eoonomio  relations^between 
oi&rtnt  dasaes  of  society  is  ihis^  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  ft 
aattsr  of  pavamount  importaiioe  to  the  fiiture  wdfare — ^I  may  say 
to  the  f ntare  enstence  almost— of  this  country,  that  our  working 
■tn  ihouldbeniade  more  cQSifi>rtable  and  hi^py.  Why  have  X 
■udLeoBsider  it  aa  a  matter  of  vital  importance  at  the  present 
^  that^thle  condition  of  the  working  men  of  thia  country  should 
:  ^«  Our  nation  is  advancing  iawealth  with  unparalleled 
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rapidity.  Month  afber  month  you  hear  of  the  trade  of  this  coontrf 
increasing :  our  exports  in  a  few  years  have  trebled ;  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  in  this  country  is  marvelloiis ;  bat  its  distribution  is 
not  so  satisfactory ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  is 
something  essentially  wrong,  that  there  is  something  eminently 
dangerous,  if  the  ricn  continue  to  grow  richer  while  the  poyerty  of 
the  poor  does  not  diminish.  I  trust  I  shall  never  induce  in  snj 
economic  fallacy.  I  trust  I  have  studied  the  truths  of  economic 
science  sufficiently  well  to  know  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
production  of  wealth  depends ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  this 
fact,  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme  if  there  be  no  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  bat  simply  those  which  regard 
the  terms  of  a  pecuniary  bargain.  I  am  not  going  to  praise  the  past 
at  the  expense  of  the  future,  to  indulge  in  the  Utopianly  sentimental 
labour  of  sighing  for  days  that  are  irrevocably  gone ;  but  in  some 
respects  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  country 
ioas  more  satisfactory  in  days  gone  by  than  it  is  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Formerly  there  was  a  more  intimate  relation, 
or  more  intimate  personal  relation  between  different  classes  of  society. 
The  relations  that  bound  the  lord  to  his  tenant  were  not  simply  pecu- 
nianr,  but  were  also  personal.  They  had  fought  upon  the  same 
field  of  battle ;  they  perhaps  lived  together,  in  a  certain  decree, 
under  the  same  roof;  and  they  were  in  some  sense  members  oF  the 
same  family;  but  now  you  see  all  this  changed.  Perhaps  it  is 
requisite  that  it  should  l>e  so.  But  still,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everything  should  be  done  to 
make  the  union  between  capital  and  labour  more  satisfactory  than 
it  is.  What  is  the  great  aanger  which  we  have  to  contemplate? 
Take  up  one  of  our  dailj^  papers,  and  you  can  scarcely  read  it  one 
single  day  in  the  week  without  finding  that  some  part  of  this  coun- 
try is  convulsed  with  a  strike ;  the  whole  labour  of  this  country 
seems  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  ebullition.  This  is  not  satisfactory ; 
therefore  I  rejoice  to  see  unions  established,  for  in  them  the  work- 
ing men  will  be  able  to  discuss  among  themselves  those  measures 
which  will  improve  their  condition.  Here  they  will  be  brought 
together — ^brought  together  in  union,  to  form  these  organizations 
which,  when  formed,  have  achieved  tiiose  wonderful  results  which 


supports  the  labourers,  and  that  the  more  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  moreased  the  more  the  wa^es  of  the  labourers  will  be  augmented. 
I  do  not  endorse  the  expression,  the  tyranny  of  capital.  But  I  will 
say  this,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  order  that  the  labouring 
popiQation  of  this  cotmtry  ma^r  improve  their  condition,  that  they 
should  become  their  own  capitalists.  But  the  (question  may  he 
asked,  How  can  they  become  their  own  capitalists?  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  at  one  time  seemed  inoapaUe  of  solution^  but  which 
has  already,  I  consider,  been  solved  by  the  oo*operatiye  movement. 
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FofT  what  doee  '  oo-operatiye  morement '  mean  but  simply  this  P 
Co-operation  ia  the  union  of  capital  and  labour.  A  great  nnmber 
of  laooccrerB  who  have  sared  a  certain  anm  of  money  pat  it  into 
one  common  fimd,  and  that  fand  enables  them  to  carry  on  trade  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  remnnerative,  and  enables  them  to 
eompete  with  individual  capitalists.  It  has  been  proved  again  and 
again,  by  the  success  of  these  co-operative  institutions  in  the  north 
of  England,  that  if  working  men  would  place  sufficient  confidence 
in  their  feUow-working  men,  these  co-operative  institutions  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  a  successful  competition  with  the  largest 
individual  capitalist;  and  thus  a  prospect  is  presented  to  the 
labourers  of  this  country  of  raising  their  own  condition,  of  be- 
eoming  their  own  masters — of  not  simply  working  for  mere  hired 
wages,  but  of  enjo^ng  for  themselves  all  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labour.  Therefore  x  hope  that  working  men's  unions  will,  by  bring, 
ing  working  men  together,  teach  them  great  practical  lessons,  and 
make  them  place  confidence  in  each  other ;  which,  if  they  do,  will 
enable  them  to  effect  this  important  revolution  in  their  material 
condition.  What  I  consider  to  be  imsatisfactory  in  the  state  of 
oor  country  is  this, — that  with  all  our  advancement  in  material 
wealth,  with  all  oar  vaunted  discoveries,  with  all  our  progress  in 
civilisation,  the  hours  of  labour  have  not  been  shortenea,  and  that 
no  material  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  man.  This  is  the  fact.  I  like  to  speak  home  truths.  J 
^  not  speak  in  exaggerated  lan^age.  What  is  the  condition  of 
this  country  P  What  is  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  work- 
ing rlasries  m  this  country  P  Why,  this :  their  wages  are  so  small 
that  they  may  be  said  to  oe  verging  on  a  state  of  pauperism,  and  if 
any  unforeseen  difficulty  arises,  if  any  unerpectea  disaster  occurs, 
what  takes  place  P  The  whole  of  the  working  men  who  have  sup- 
ported the  prosperity  of  the  nation  by  their  industry  have  to  come 
at  onoe  as  paupers  for  parish  relief;  I  know  our  agricaltural 
labourers  well.  Their  wages  are  so  small  that  they  are  insufficient 
to  provide  them  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  They  live  in 
dwellings  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  human  habitations ; 
no  parent  can  afford  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that,  in  spite  of  our  vast  educational  grants,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  education, 
agrieoltural  la^urers  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  children  at  school. 
'Hie  result  of  this  is  that  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  population 
ia  growing  up  in  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance.  Now  here  you  see 
the  danger  which  is  presented.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the 
Uboorer  here  with  what  his  condition  would  be  if  he  emigrates— if 
be  goes  to  the  United  States.  I  am  not  frightened  by  the  bugbears 
■ome  people  have  spoken  about  America.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
tfnumy  of  the  United  States  Government.  I  believe  America  is 
enentiaZIy  the  home  of  the  working  man.  There  he  can  obtain 
tinmdaoee  o£  cheap  land ;  there  he  meets  a  high  remuneration  for 
hboar;  there  he  has  not  offered  to  him  the  prospect  which  he  baa 

1865.  ^ 
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ofiPered  to  him  in  tliia  Gomnbrr*  of^haviag  to  pMs  «Jiife  of  teUftr 
wag98  which  axe  scareoly  mfSoieat  to  provide  him  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  and  when  hia  strwigth  la  eriiapHfced.  sod  hia 
yigour  spent,  all  he  has  to  eome  to  is  1k>  be  buffeted  about  by  xe- 
Keying  officers,  and  to  come  aa  a  anppliaat.  mendieaet  to  elMm 
parish  relief.  With  such  a  prospect  as  this*  ia  thcare  not  mi  Immi- 
nent dangler  impending  orei;  this  ooontry  P  Wa  haye  aoeoi  in  a 
neighboonng  island  an  exodua  of  the  labouring  popolation*.  Xhece 
has  been  a  mighty  exodus  from  Ireland  $  there  fans  been  noticing 
like  it  since  the  exodus  we  vead  of  in  Holy  Writ,  Sometimes  we 
hear  it  said  that  the  Irish  are  an  indolent,  nnthri£b',  and  impro- 
yident  people.  I  think  that  is  a  fearful  sentiment  tot  any  one  te 
utter  I  We  call  the  Irish  improyident  and  reckless — a  people  who 
haye  been  ruined  by  centuries  of  miBgoyemment.  Who  are  ihoae 
people  P  Who  is  the  miserable  Tipperary  labourep-*a  being  mow 
miserable  than  any  which  haa  ever  existed  in  a  oiyiliaed  co«ntr¥«-r 
a  being  who  is  stanred  into  wretchedness  P  What  is  he  when 
transferred  to  a  country  where  he  can  work  under  different  eco- 
nomic conditions  P  What  does  he  then  become  P  He  becomes  the 
gioneer  of  ciyilization  in  the  far  West ;  he  becomes  the  man  who 
as  raised  up  mighty  cities  in  a  short  period;  he  becomes  the  man 
of  economy,  thrifty  and  proyident ;  and  these  men  who  were  de- 
nounced as  bom  to  be  indolent  and  improyident  are  peo^e  who, 
in  a  few  years,  haye  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poenda  noma  to 
their  miserable  friends  and  relations  whom  they  had.  lefb  behind, 
entreating  them,  while  providing  them  with  the  means,  to  come 
out  and  enioy  the  fulness  of  pro^erity  under  which  the^  are 
thriyine.  Our  population  at  the  present  time  ia  stationary ;  there- 
fore, if  emigration  is  stimulatea  now,  our  population  must  de- 
crease. And  how  will  it  decrease  P  It  will  iiot  take  the  indcdent 
and  improyident.  No!  it  will  take  the  energetic  and  the  in- 
telligent; it  will  take  the  flower  and  the  ilite  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  kingdom.  If  our  working  classes  are  taken  away, 
capital  may  be  accumulated,  mechanical  discoyeries  may  proceed* 
but  it  will  be  of  no  use  without  the  strength  of  those  brawny  arms 
and  those  strong  limbs  which  produce  the  wealth  that  is  accumu- 
lated in  this  country.  This  is  the  danger  which  I  foresee  for  Engo 
land,  and  this  is  why  I  said  to  you  thf^  I  thought  it  was  a  matter 
pf  national  importance  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
should  be  made  more  comfortable  and  more  happy.  For  how  do 
you  estimate  the  weal  of  a  coimtry  but  by  the  nappiness  of  the 
neo^le  P  It  is  not  by  the  wealth  or  power  of  this  class  or  that  clasa, 
but  it  is  by  the  happiness  of  the  great  m^oriiy.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  the  people  are  as  happy  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  my  mind  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  most  ciyiliaed  country  in  the  world  should  pass  away,  generation 
after  generation,  and  hvf e  no  intelleetual  enjoyment*"  Xhia  ia  not 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  must  be  changed* 
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EDUCAHOir  A  CIVILIZEE. 

[fir  J.  P.  Kaj  Shnttleiportb,  Bart.,  was  bora  20lh  Jul?,  1804.  HeaetiBd  fdr  a 
kngtiiae  as  Saawtaay  of  tht  Prifj  Gbiudl  of  EdiiQBlio&,of  whose  iTStem  1m  wai  in 
great  part  tba  pRJeoror.  His  edneatkmal  Tiewahave  gvran  oacaaiflB  to  aroadanhie 
lUtenaaiMi.  Thcaa,  kowevar,  be  bolda  as  a  foitb,  and,  tlioiigh  azpoaod  ta  aona 
(Bj  lor  tbs  taaaoitj  of  liia  mind  on  this  smhjt et,  still  takes  a  great  inteiaat  in 
education.    Tha  speech  fimxi  which  tbe  fioUowiog  selection  is  made  wae 

ivtrsd  at  Oldham  on  the  evening  of  tbe  18tb  of  January,  on  the  occasion  ef  the 
fcmal  praaentatioo  to  that  town  of  a  new  "  Science  and  Art  School,''  bj  its 
ftoader,  J.  Piatt,  Esq.  (of  Meesrs.  Piatt  Brothers  and  Co.).  This  handsome 
baSdiag— of  hrick,  with  stone  dressings — is  erected  in  Union  Street,  Oldham,  and 
is  every  wsy  fitted  up  aa  an  institnte  of  a  snbstantiid  nature.  Of  a  meeting  held 
in  tte  Town  Hall,  Oldham,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Sbnttleworth  was  chairman,  aad  in 
tihst  eapaoi^  he  deKrered  a  speech  of  oonaidorable  power,  of  whieh  the  fdllewing 
is  the  nsmn  passage.] 

After  remftrkinff  on  the  nature  of  edaeatioxt,  the  plan  of  the 
prirj  oouaeil,  the  naif-time  teaching  iyBtem,  and  the  nature  of  the 
men  of  ^  old  Lancaahire,"  he  proceeded  as  foUowa  to  enforce 
the  theaia  thatr  education  is  a  ciTuizer. 

He  waff  by  no  meana  blind  to  the  ameliorating  inflnences  which 
had  tended  to  ciTiliae  the  working  population  of  this  coontry; 
that  erening  he  desired  to  show  how  ^eat  a  part  the  discipline  of 
a  highly  organized  industry  played  m  this  wonderftil  advance- 
Bient.  Api^  from  religions  inflnences,  from  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian  diaritVt  from  schools  and  lycenms,  from  letters  and  art,  the 
creation  of  the  rast  and  complicated  machinery  of  skilled  labonr, 
invoking  an  outlay  of  300  millions  of  canital  in  this  country, 
leqairea  an  exertion  of  mmd  and  a  skill  of  nand  from  the  highest 
mechanician  or  capitalist  to  tbe  humblest  workman,  whieh  in  itself 
immred  a  physical  and  mental  training.  Such  an  education  was 
giren  to  the  muscles,  the  eye,  and  the  brain,  in  acquiring  skill  in 
any  handicraft ;  in  the  efforts  of  attention,  subordination,  and  con- 
certed action  necessary  in  all  combined  labours ;  and  io  the  punc- 
tuality, respect  for  property,  and  sustained  acttrity  indispensable 
in  fketory  work.  Each  great  manufactory  was  like  a  regiment, 
except  thiat  its  recruits  were  received  in  early  youth.  Its  oraer  was 
as  exact ;  ite  power  of  controlling  habit  more  constant ;  the  s^nse  of 
subordination  more  direct ;  the  word  of  command  as  sure.  Every 
man  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  concentrated  organization 
of  labour  was  insensibly  moulded  hj  it.  He  was  free  and  mdepend- 
ent,  and  ready  to  assert  his  individnalily  of  action  whenever  lus 
interesta  seemed  to  him  to  require  it.  His  conscience,  his  personal 
liber^,  and  his  home  were  bis  own.  But,  unconsciously  to  nimself, 
m  hia  soeial  state  he  became  an  atom  of  a  great  whole,  which  in- 
vigorated or  enfeebled  bis  being.  As  it  was  with  the  mass,  so  also 
was  it  in  Hie  history  of  individual  minda.  There  had*  been  men  of 
great  seniua  who  bad  no  other  school  than  the  workshop,  and 
whose  brains  bad  been  so  tnvmed,  while  tbdr  hands  siid  their  eyes 
bad  been  liiiur  leaning  tbe  laws  of  matorial  fbrees,  liurt;  they  Bad 
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become,  step  by  step,  capable  of  wonderful  combinations  by  which 
great  triamphs  had  oeen  gained  over  matter.  This  form  of  educa- 
tion had  played  a  great  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  most  celebrated  engineers  had  learned  moi» 
in  this  practical  school  than  from  books.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
every  daj  approached  a  period  when  a  knowledge  of  science  was 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  further  progress  of  invention  and 
the  perfection  of  mechanical  force.  Perhaps  the  power  of  the  prac- 
tical education  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  develop  mental  force,  and 
especially  native  genius,  and  even»  by  a  process  different  from  that 
of  books,  to  afford  some  minds  an  msight  into  natural  laws,  had 
been  the  foundation  for  that  one-sided  confidence  in  a  purelv* 
practical  training  which  had  until  lately  characterized  our  English 
manufacturers.  It  was  true  that  pure  science,  apart  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  workshop,  had  had  little  to  do  with 
some  of  the  sreatest  advances  in  manufactures.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  concealed  that  the  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  many 
inventors  had  been  far  less  ample  and  exact  than  their  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  their  art.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  progress  of  invention  continually  invaded  the  region  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  whose  laws  were  ascertained  ovlj  by  scientific 
research ;  or  reouired  a  power  of  calculation  involving  the  appli- 
cation of  some  01  the  most  refined  processes  of  mathematics.  Tliere 
was  no  fact  of  science  so-  abstract  and  apparently  remote  from  our 
immediate  wants,  that  we  could  say  it  had  no  relation  to  industiy, 
for  our  manufactures  were  only  combinations  of  natural  products 
and  forces  aided  by  manual  skill.  As  it  had  been  in  the  past  so  it 
would  be  in  the  future,  our  progress  must  owe  much  to  science. 
We  seemed  to  press  on  the  limits  of  progress  with  known  forces, 
and  we  had  to  search  nature  for  other  pibwers  to  pass  these  limits. 
No  fact  was  more  patent  than  that  the  chief  inventors  of  the  cotton 
trade  had  been  workmen.  As  the  original  inventions  of  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton  advanced,  they  encroached 
more  and  more  on  that  region  in  which  the  power  of  mathematical 
analysis  and  calculation  was  required.  That  part  of  these  inven- 
tions which  most  nearly  approached  to  this  necessity  was  the  use 
of  rollers  of  different  circumferential  speed,  to  lengthen  the  film  of 
parallel  fibres  of  cotton,  pnor  to  the  first  twist  and  the  winding^  of 
the  thread  on  the  cop.  Before  the  power  loom  and  the  self-acting 
mule  could  be  invented  the  co-ordination  of  the  speed  of  different 
parts  of  a  complicated  machine  required  higher  powers  than  those 
of  purely  experimental  investigation.  Watt  could  not  have  created 
the  steam-engine  had  he  not  mastered  the  theory  of  heat.  The 
workshop  was,  rightly  understood,  a  laboratory ;  and  there  were 
two  methods  of  progress  in  this  field  of  invejition.  The  most  com- 
mon was,  that  the  workman,  without  any  theoretic  knowledge, 
reasoning  ill  on  facts  which  he  im]^rfeotly  understood,  and  stum- 
bling through  a  series  of  rude  experiments,  selected  firom  numerous 
failures  those  indications  which  might  now  and  then  lead  him  to 
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toeoen.  _  The  history  of  such  a  life  as  Wedgwood's  was  the  best 
joitificattoii  of  the  efforts  recently  made  to  establish  central  and 
prorinciml  schools  of  science  and  art.  To  facilitate  sach  triumphs 
as  that  of  the  great  potter,  the  late  accomplished  and  lamented 
PHnoe  Consort  earnestly  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment, the  true  objects  of  which  were  to  promote,  by  a  museum  of 
treasurea  of  art,  a  cultivation  of  the  public  taste,  and  thus  a  demand 
for  similar  beauty  in  our  native  manufactures ;  and  also,  step  by 
step,  to  explore  the  means  by  which  instruction  might  be  given  to 
teachers  in  a  central  school,  and  to  the  artisan  in  local  schools,  so  as 
to  introduce  into  the  workshop  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  science 
and  the  rules  of  art.  The  difficulties  to  oe  overoome  were  very 
great,  and  the  complete  alliance  of  the  Schools  of  Art  with  the 
trades  had  even  yet  not  been  accomplished.  Nevertheless  their 
influence  on  our  manufactures  has  already  been  very  marked  and 
beneficial.  We  had  been  dependent  on  the  industrial  artists  of 
France  to  a  yery  great  extent  for  our  designs  in  the  decorative 
trades.  We  were  not  yet  emancipated  from  that  dependence ;  but 
we  had  made  sufficient  progress  to  show  that  independence,  if  not 
raperiority,  was  within  our  reach.  In  order,  however,  that  our 
Bocceas  should  be  complete,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  power 
to  appreciate  it  must  nervade  all  ranks.  There  was  a  national  aspect 
of  such  efforts  to  establish  science  and  art  schools.  Such  an  institu- 
tion was  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  elementary  schools.  With- 
out that  seed-time  the  harvest  would  have  been  impossible.  There 
was  one  characteristic  of  all  these  periods  as  to  which  grave  errors 
had  been  made.  It  would  be  as  vain  for  the  husbandman  to  ex- 
pect rich  harvests  of  com,  or  wine,  or  cotton,  without  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  as  to  expect  that  an  ignorant  and  sensual  population  should, 
by  its  own  unaided  effort,  emancipate  itself  from  semi-barbarism. 
So,  looking  back  a  century,  we  found  that  the  first  efforts  to  in- 
struct the  people  sprang  not  from  themselyes,  but  from  the  Christian 
eompaasion  and  zeal  of  the  religious  communions  which  founded 
Sonday  schools.  The  day  schools,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
our  national  system  of  education,  primarily  issued  from  the  same 
source.  The  civil  power  only  awoke  more  recently  to  a  sense  of 
the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  a  free  countiy  was  chiefly 
the  fruit  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  possessed  by  every  class, 
the  harvest  gathered  being  proportionate  to  these  elements  of 
national  strength.  A  great  change  had  passed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century;  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour 
vere  so  changed,  that  instead  of  riots  for  the  destruction  of 
machinery,  the  factory  operatives,  by  means  of  joint-stock  limited 
U&bility  corporations,  had  invested  half  a  million  of  money  in 
buldings  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving.  The  question 
of  the  relation  of  wages  to  the  profits  of  capital  was  thus  under- 
going the  natural  solution  of  experience,  and  mrther  light  would  be 
thrown  on  it  by  the  transfer  to  limited  liability  companies  of  the 
whole  fixed  and  working  capital  of  large  enterprises,  for  the  purpose 
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of  iinMHang  iJi6  woduMii  to  thepiuohMe  of  A  fifth  or  olber 
fliinilar  propoitioii  of  tko  sliAres.  Toe  flame  principle  of  enahling 
the  workman  who  had  thcift  and  enterprise  to  become  a  share- 
holder with  hifl  maator,  waa  destined  to  reoeiTe  multiform  derefep* 
ment»  and  to  reader  impossible  in  this  ooontry  the  iUnsiona  of 
socialism.  The  Gh>v6mment  assisted  these  tendencies  hj  fomndiag 
joint«tock  saria^  banks,  and  by  creating  oTOortnnities  for  the 
pnrchaae  of  annuities*  seoored  alike  by  the  tmtn  of  the  principka 
on  which  they  were  calculated  and  by  the  whole  credit  of  the  Stete. 
One,  however,  of  the  most  cheering  proofs  of  progress  was  the 
imcrecuing  resort  ^wung  wten  to  mu^ud  improvement  sodotios  and 
night  scXooU,  and  the  steadiness  and  pmeverin^  aeal  with  whii^ 
they  ayailed  themselves  of  the  classes  for  instruction  in  science  and 
art  which  had  been  opened  in  connection  with  night  schools.  The 
happiness  of  the  working  man  in  this  great  country,  the  stability 
of  our  institutions,  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  Dower,  and 
our  capacity  to  become  the  central  light  of  freedom  and  Christianity 
depended,  under  the  blessing  of  Gk>d,  on  our  efforts  topromote  the 
growth  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  Tne  time  had 
come  when  working  men  must  prove,  by  «the  value  which  they 
attached  to  this  training  and  instzuction  for  their  children,  ttod  the 
sacrifices  they  were  prepared  to  make  for  it,  how  far  th^  were 
conscious  of  the  du;nity  and  independence  of  free  men.  In  Mr. 
Piatt's  generous  giu  they  had  a  proof  how  the  great  manufacturers 
of  this  country  were  rising  to  a  continually  hi^er  estimate  of  the 
duties  of  wealth,  and  of  their  great  personal  iimuence  as  employers 
of  labour.  They  invited  the  people,  by  such  nobis  works,  to 
co-operate  with  them.  Such  a  magnificent  gift  would  ^ not  be 
thrown  away  upon  an  indifferent  people.  Aa  thev  used  their 
opportunities  would  they  hasten  the  time  when,  as  tney  were  the 
most  numerous  body  of  citiaens  in  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
they  would  prove  worthy  of  that  Saxon  ancestry  from  whom  de- 
scended to  tnem  personiu  freedom,  representative  institutions,  and 
die  protection  of  equal  laws. 
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QraSTiom  bsqitibijio  AiDsifSBfl. 

514.  Does  an  English  jai^  always 
cbMte  its  own  foreman? — S.  S. 

515.  Edit  can  it  be  proved  that  every 
ihmght  which  we  cannot  help  believing 
a  ftiMeessaiy  tnith?-i-S.  S. 

51(.  A  nnmber  of  yooogmen,  readers 
cf  jour  most  ncelfent  periodical,  woold 
b«  tctyglad  if  yon,  or  anj  of  yonr  con* 
tribsftoiB,  would  kindly  famish  them 
vith  names  of  different  books  for  a 
nuia  of  reading  on  theology,  with  a 
bm  &tctioos  as  to  the  bMt  way  of 
Kttiog  sbont  (to  ns)  this  best  of  all 
it&ffio.— G.  D.  S.  B. 

517.  If  a  fresh  Speaker  of  the  Honse 
ef  Commons  be  elected  daring  the  life  of 
SM  irbo  prerioiisty  filled  that  office, 
to  the  non-elected  Speaker  recelre  a 
I«aa?— S.  S. 

518.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
ttw  duties  of  the  attorney-general  and 
tte  of  the  solicitor- general  ?— S.  & 

519.  Is  the  correct  pronnndation  of 
^  name  Napier,  Napeer  or  Na-pi-er  ? 
-fi.8. 

^  520.  Will  some  gentleman  oblige  by 
Sniog  a  brief  aeoonnt  of  Bernard 
®pia?— S.  & 

521.  Alison  speaks  in  his  History 
of  the  0.  P.  riots  &[  London:  what 
iwta  sitt  here  referred  to?— S.  S. 

52S.  In  his  *"  Pnblic  Life  Of  Macau- 
^t"  Arnold  refers  to  the  proseeation 
"Lady  Fkn  Hastings.  Will  iwme 
poUemsn  inform  me  who  this  lady 
^  end  for  what  she  was  prosecnted? 
-*& 

338.  With  whom  rests  the  appoint- 
ant  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cttrinfdge?— a  S. 

524.  YiUl  yon,  or  any  of  your  corre- 
■poedtnts,  inform  me  of  a  Geography 
(iu  prioi,  and  poblisber's  address)  from 
^m  jon  calculate  I  may  obtain  an- 
>*n  to  the  qnsstions  which  sre  con- 


tained in  a  series  of  exercises  on  geo- 
graphy commenced  in  the  BritUh  C(m~ 
tirwenidUtt,  irol.  v.,  p.  74? — Pit  Lai>. 

AK8WBR8  TO  QUHSTIOKS. 

509.  TheW<Hdenie»andAtbig«nie9, 
•—The  Waldenses,  or  Vanduis,  are  a 
body  of  Christians  inhabiting  Piedmont. 
These  early  Protestants  have  been  fonnd 
in  almost  every  country  in  Eorope. 
Persecuted  by  the  Chorch  of  Bome, 
they  left  their  native  valleys,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  surface  of 
Europe.  Carrying  with  them  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cution and  death,  their  numbers  in- 
croased;  and  Instead  of  crushing  this 
people,  these  snccesaive  expulsions  were 
made  instrumental  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  truth.  In  the  14th  century  80,000 
are  reckoned  in  Bohemia  alone,  and 
numerous  churches  are  mentioned  as 
having  existed  in  Bulgaria,  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  and  elsewhere, — places  in 
which  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  now 
little  known. 

Some  have  supposed  that  they  took 
their  name'*  Waldenses**  from  the  famous 
Peter  Waldo,  who  some  suppose  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  they  have  taken 
their  name  from  their  valley-homes— 
valles  dentsB,— and  that  it  simply  means 
valesmen. 

Bomish  writers  and  others  are  im- 
wilUng  to  admit  their  antiquity,  and 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  they  did 
not  exist  as  a  body  prior  to  the  eleventh 
ortwelfUi  century;  and  have  spoken  of 
them  as  a  sect  arising  in  those  times, 
rather  than  as  a  body  of  Christians  who 
were  able  to  maintain  the  truth  without 
error  from  the  times  of  the  apostles 
and  their  immediate  followers.  The 
writings  of  ancient  authon  might  be 
quoted,  however,  which  satis£Mtorily 
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proT«  their  antiqnitj.  A  th€br7  is  put 
forth  by  Bome,  to  the  efieot  thkt  tbejr 
were  refagees  from  the  persecutionB  of 
the  Chrbtians  by  the  early  Bomao 
emperors,  and  such  is  the  opinion  now 
held  by  the  Waldenses  themseWes. 

One  old  writer,  speaking  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  the  Bomish  Chnrch  by 
the  French  Waldenses,  says,  **  Dolonse 
[Toulouse]  has  nner  been  clear  of 
this  detestable  pestilence,  this  poisonous 
heresy, which  has  transmitted  tbe?enom 
of  superstitions  infidelity  from  father  to 
Kon.**  In  the  2Dd  century,  at  Lyons, 
there  was  a  community  of  these  Chris- 
tians, under  the  spiritual  gnidance  of 
Irenieus— a  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  who 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  the 
means  of  turninf;  these  mountaineers  to 
Christianity.  In  the  4th  century  we 
find  their  clergy  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  religious  questions  then 
agitated,  and  opposing  the  rendering 
homage  to  images,  &c.  This  church 
takes  the  name  of  the  *' Church  of  the 
Vaudois*'  in  1100,  and  previously  to 
the  year  1043  they  are  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  "  Waldenses." 

Brnys,  and,  after  his  martyrdom  in 
1126,  his  disciple  Henry,  besides  seve- 
ral other  pa&tor8  of  the  Watdenses,  scat- 
tered their  doctrines  throughout  France, 
and  were  the  means  of  forming  a  body 
called  the  Albigensea,  who  of  course 
held  the  ssime  opinions  as  their  teachers. 
In  later  times  the  persecution  against 
1  hem  was  so  severei  that  they  came  in 
crowds  to  th<'ir  common  centre — the 
Vandois  valieyij.  Peyran,  in  his  "De- 
fence of  the  Waldenses,"  says,  "  They 
are  shoots  from  the  same  stock,  planted 
by  the  labours  of  their  missionaries." 

Concerning  the  tenets  held  by  these 
people,  it  will  be  snflicient  to  quote  from 
one  of  their  early  confessions  of  faith. 
**  The  Scriptures  leach— 

''  There  is  one  God  Almighty,  wholly 
wise  and  good,  who  hath  created  all 
things  by  His  goodness.    He  created 


Adam  aooording  to  Hie  own  image  and 
similitade;  but  by  the  malice  of  the 
devil,  and  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  we  were 
made  sinners. 

"  Christ  was  promised  to  oar  for»-> 
fathers,  to  the  end  that  He  might  satisfy 
for  their  sins,  and  accomplish  the  law 
by  Himself. 

**  That  Christ  was  bom  at  the  time 
appointed,  to  the  end  that  He  might 
offer  His  grace  and  mercy  to  ua. 

*<  That  Christ  is  our  life,  and  tmth, 
and  peace,  and  justice,  and  Advocate, 
and  pastor,  and  sacrifice,  and  Sacrificer, 
who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
belioTe,  and  is  raised  again  for  onr 
justification. 

"  We  do  firmly  hold  that  there  is  no 
other  mediator  and  advocate  with  God 
the  Father  but  Jesus  Christ.  As 
touching  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  she  is 
holy,  humble,  and  full  of  grace. 

"  We  do  also  believe  that  after  this 
life  there  are  only  two  places, — the  one 
for  those  who  shall  be  saved,  the  other 
for  the  damned ;  denying  altogether 
purgatoi7,  as  being  a  dream  of  anti- 
christ. 

"  We  believe  the  inventions  of  men 
are  unspeakable  abominations  before 
God, — as  the  feasts  and  vigils  of  saints, 
holy  water,  and  the  like,  but  principally 
the  masses. 

**  We  believe  that  the  sacraments  are 
outward  signs  of  holy  things,  or  visible 
forms  of  invisible  grace. 

"  We  do  not  acknowledge  any  othv 
sacraments  but  baptism  and  the  ea- 
charist. 

"  We  honour  the  secular  power  with 
all  subjection,  obedience,  promptitude^ 
and  payment." 

These  truths  have  been  held  by  the 
Waldenses  in  all  ages;  and  to  show 
their  adherence  to  them,  they  have 
boldly  defied  their  enemies,  and  sealed 
the  testimony  with  their  blood.^- 
W.S.O. 
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OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 
STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

POPB*8  "EmAT  ok  GbITICUM,'* 


[Many  beeooM  critics  bacania  they  hare  failed  as  authors.    Men  ought  ^to  exa- 
mm  thonselTcs  as  to  their  qualifications  to  act  as  critics.] 

'^Some  have  at  first  for  tn'tt,  (9)  then  poets  patted;  86 

Tmmed  critics  next,  and  ptived  plain  fools  at  last. 
Some  neither  con  for  wits  (9)  nor  critics  jnws , 

UsAiRHan  OF  Wo&DS  iH  Itaucs,  A8  Sdookstioxb  fob  PABAPHBASnrO. 

line  86.  A  few  ;  men  of  genius  ;  88.  Are  able;  get  themselTeB  recog- 

pafased  themseWes  off  as.  niaed. 

87.  Became;  turned  oat  mere. 


(9)  Perhaps  no  word  is  so  loosely  emplojed  as  the  word  vni  in  this  poem,  in 
whkh  it  takes  the  following  significations  at  least:— 

1st,  Poetic  genius;  creatiTe  imagination,  as  in  lines  80  and  101. 

2nd,  Intellectual  capacity;  lines  17,  68,  and  61. 

3rd,  Poetry;  the  products  of  genius;  lines  658  snd  722. 

4th,  Poets;  authors  of  genius;  lines  159  and  517. 

5tb,  MsD  of  talent  generally;  lines  86,  104. 

6th,  Criticism;  lines  896  and  456. 

7th,  Coneeits;  lines  292  and  802. 

8tfa,  A  sparkling  juxtaposition  of  incongruities;  lines  297,  421,  and  449. 

**  Wit  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and  expressions :  the  term  is  never  applied 
to  an  aedon,  nor  to  a  passion,  and  as  little  to  an  external  object. 

"  Howerer  difficult  it  may  be  in  many  instances  to  distinguish  a  witty  thought  or 
ipresiion  from  one  that  is  not  so,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the 
tenn  wit  b  appropriated  to  such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  are  Indicraus,  and 
aho  occasion  some  degree  of  surprise  by  their  singularity.  Wit  also,  in  a  figurati? e 
stose,  expresses  a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous  thoughts  or  expressions;  we  say 
eommonly  a  witty  man,  or  a  man  of  wit.  Wit,  in  its  proper  sense,  as  explained 
ibove,  is  distinguishable  into  two  kinds,— wit  in  the  thought,  snd  wit  in  the  words 
or  expression.  Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds, — ^Indionms  images,  and 
ludicrous  combinations  of  things  that  have  little  or  no  natnnl  relation." — '^ElemmU 
ofOritieitm/*  bjf  Lord  Kaimetf  chap.  xiiL 

**  WU, — ^FixBt  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
{Mettousness  doth  import;  to  which  question  I  might  reply,  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man,  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see  and  know;  and 
tne  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  scqnaintance  than  1  can  inform  him  by  descrip- 
tiflo.  It  is,  indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes, 
•0  many  postons,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes  and 
jodgnanta,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notioe  thereof 
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Ai  heavjf  nralM  (10)  are  neither  hone  nor 

Thoee  half-learn'd  witlinge,  niMMroiif  in  oar  iale  40 

As  half'/ormed  iniects  (11)  on  the  henke  of  NUe,  (12) 

89.  Glamij.      |      40.  Slightly  informed;  plentiftil.      |      41.  Inunntarr. 

--■■--•--  —        ...     ■■  -, 

Hum  to  mike  a  portrait  of  ProteoB,  or  to  define  the  fignre  of  fleeting  air.  Som»- 
times  it  lieth  in  pat  alluBion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a 
triyial  saying,  or  in  forgmg  an  apposite  tala^  sometimes  it  playeth  in  blnntness, 
giyeth  it  being;  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  Ineky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  Wresting  c^vidos  matter  to  tilie  purpose;  often  it  oonsisteUi 
in  one  knows  not  what,  and  sprisgeth  vp  ons  ean  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are 
nnaooonntable  and  inexplicable,  being  answerable  to  the  numberless  royings  of 
faney  and  windings  of  language.  It  b,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speakiog  out  <n  the 
simple  and  plain  way  (snch  as  reason  teach^h  and  knoweth  tlnngs  by),  which,  by 
a  pretty  surprising  unoonthness  in  oonoeit  or  ezpreesien,do(h  afiMt  and  amuse  the 
fucy,  showing  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breathing  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth 
admiration  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagaeity  of  apprehension,  a  special  felidty  of 
invention,  a  TiTadty  of  spirit  and  words  and  phnses,  taking  advantage  from  the 
ambigoity  ef  Iheir  sense  or  the  alBnity  of  their  sound.  Somethoes  it  is  wnpped  in 
a  dress  of  lumineus  expression;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  aa  odd  sindlitwle; 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  questieo,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  qoiikish  reason, 
in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  oleverly  retorting  an  objeedon; 
sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or 
in  aoute  nonsense ;  sometimes  a  seenioal  representation  of  persons  or  thinge,  a  ooiai- 
terfisit  speech,  a  munical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it ;  sometimes  an  aifcoted  sim- 
plicity, sometimes  a  presimptuoas  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar,  it  seeming  to 
aigue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts  that  one  can  htch.  in  remele  conoeits  applioi3iley 
a  notable  skill  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  a  porpose  befbkre 
him,  together  with  a  lively  briskness  ef  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  theee  Sportftil 
flashes  of  imagination  (whence  in  Aristotle  each  men  are  termed  epUhBivi,  dexteiwas 
men,  and  entropoif  men  of  facile  or  versatile  mannen,  whO'Can  easily  torn  them- 
selves to  all  thinge,  or  turn  all  things  to  themselves).  It  also  proovrsth  delght 
by  gratillfiag  ooriosity  with  its  rareness,  or  sembknee  of  difflcalty  (as  monsters, 
not  for  their  beauty,  but  their  rarity;  as  juggling  tricka,  net  for  their  use,  bal  their 
abotruseness,  are  beheld  with  pleasure,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  mad  of 
seriois  thoughts,  by  instilliBg  gaiety  and  aiiiMss  of  spirit,  by  pnwokhq^  to  isieh 
dispositions  ef  spirit  in  way  oif  emwUition  or  oomplsisanoe,aiid  by  seesooing  matter 
otherwise  distastefvl  or  insipid  with  an  mrasual  and  thenee  gnatsfel  tang).^ — 
JBarrvw**  WoHta,  Senn.  XIV. 

(10^  Hybrid  anfanale,  the  oflbpring  ef  the  male  ass  and  the  msom  A  Uanj  ia 
the  ofipring  of  the  male  bone  and  the  fesrale  ass» 

(11)  One  of  the  classes  ef  artionUted  animals.  The  Mtoe  is  formed  from  a 
Latin  word  sigmfyi^g  mU  taes.  hmoU  «rs  «  natural  and  welUdefined  class  of 
otBM'i"t<*  ersataies,  vemaikable  in  their  matvre  sUite  for  thedMrisieef  their  bediea 
into  three  distinct  portions — the  bead,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  laseets  are  geMielly 
ovipaiQaSf  afew  sreevh^viparons.  The  gieirter  nomber  of  hsMOts  takeno^ate  of 
their  eggs  after  depssiting  them,  and  mnay  die  tfaemselvee  befen  the  eggs  ase 
hatohed.  The  greater  part  of  an  iaeeot'a  Ufa  is  generally  spent  In  an  hrnnatw 
state,  and  their  short  oareer  as  perfect  ereatnres  serves  mainly  for  the  propagatleo 
of  tkair  speeiee.  Whole  tribes  of  insscts  dissffpear  entirely  en  the  appfuaoh  «f 
winter,  leaving  their  eggs  to  await  the  wamth  of  spring  or  sBmBMr,  that  tbej  may 
be"     "   ' 


UM/mitktd  thbgi,  one  ImoiiBaot  nthat  te  mB, 

Their  §maraUtm*i  to  ^fidvotal ;  (IS) 

To  iaff  tluB  would  a  hnndad  ttqgnet  mgaiPVy 

Or  one  mmh  wit's  that  might  a  hundred  lire.  45 

Bat  70a  who  teek  to  give  and  mertl  fame,  (14) 

And  Jtutlff  bear  a  critio*8  noble  name, 

Be  rare  yonnelf  and  joor  own  mcuk  to  laMnr,  (16) 


4S.  Imperfect;  name  them. 
43«  Or^;  donbtfnl. 

44.  Name  and  number;  need. 

45.  Woithlea;  fiitigue. 


46.  Strive;  bestow;  dMerre. 

47.  Bigbtlj  reeeiye. 

48.  Extent  of  faoultf. 


(IS)  One  ef  the  largest  and  most  famous  rivers.  Its  sources  ha?«  been  a  ti%io 
of  dopate  from  the  dajs  of  Herodotus,  at  least,  tiiU  those  of  Burton,  Speke^  Gnmt, 
and  Beke.  For  the  last  1,400  miles  of  its  oourse  it  receives  no  afflmnt.  It 
deboacfass  into  the  Meditenaoean  by  two  main  outlets, — one  on  the  east,  near 
Danuetta;  and  the  other  on  the  west,  at  Boeetta,  near  Alexandria.  As  its  mighty 
■ami  nrandations  overspread  an  enormous  surface  periodically  with  immense 
aUavial  deposits,  its  banks  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  fostering  of  inseflt  life. 

(13)  Gmration  was  called  spontaneous  or  equivocal  when  animals  appeared  to 
be  produced  without  sexual  intercourse.    The  notion  of  its  possibiltty,  or  at  least 
fl{  its  actuality,  is  generally  held  to  be  exploded ;  although  some  French  mrmhis  are 
ci^gigad  in  experiments  regarding  its  truth  which  have  been  the  topic  of  hot  dia- 
pete.    **  To  tlie  mind  of  almost  every  biologist  of  our  day  the  idea  of  spontsneous 
gnentiou  appesn  exeeaaively  improbable,  and  oertaiiUy  not  proven,  even  with 
nipact  to  the  slmpieat  plants  and  animalcules;  and  with  respect  to  wonns,wweclr, 
ormoIlnaGs,  it  is  univenally  rejected.    At  present  the  massive  weight  of  evidence 
n  against  the  hypotbesis.'^'G.  ff.  Leioeie  **  ArktitOer  p.  364. 
(14)  **  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  nise 
(That  last  ilifirmity  of  noble  nunds). 
To  acorn  delighto  and  live  laborions  days."— 3f*&oii'«  ''XyOKkt." 

"Whether  the  admiration  we  seek  is  to  last  for  a  day  or  for  eteraity-^-wkether 
vtaia  to  have  it  while  living  or  after  we  are  dead — whether  it  is  to  be  expnased 
^  our  eoBtaraporsries  or  by  fature  generations,  the  principle  of  it  is  the  same,-^ 
fwpa%  wUk  tke/eeUnge  o/otkerSf  and  the  necessary  tendeaey  whioh  the  idea  or 
aeadoBsassa  of  the  approbation  of  others  hss  to  strengthen  the  snggestioiis  of  our 
9^kfeJ'—**£a§aif  an  Diffareni  Sorte  af  JPamer  m  (Fatttom  BoMiUee  "  Bomd 
Tetk" 

(15)  TpoOt  aeavrovj  know  thyselt  This  pvteept,  the  fat  wwd  of  phikNopfay, 
^iascribed  in  gold  letters  over  the  portioo  of  the  tempW  of  Apette  al  Delphi. 
Jufnal  fustoi  it  as  a  maxim  derived  from  heaven,  Satire  XL,  ImibStl  9-^ 

"  This  above  all : — ^to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  aAj  man.** 

'"ffamJei,"  Act  I.,  ac  111,  1.  78. 

'^  Hem  let  aa  oonliBM  that  the  grand  omcuhur  phrase^  £mom  U|iwif^  ahpmys 
Fvcttted  itself  suspiciously  to  my  mind,  as  a  euiaing  term  ef  a  aecrtt  priesthood, 
dttifaiii  of  perplexing  man  by  the  ambition  of  insoluble  qwotions,  and  thus  per- 
^*itBg  his  activ>e  contemplation  of  the  outward  werid  into  a  sterile  oealeniplatioa 
<f  the  innard  worhl.  Mtm  anfy  hnom  himetHf  m  aa  far  at  he  kaowe  estorao/ 
Miare,  which  he  knows  only  in  bimsell^  and  hiaself  only  in  itr^GaUMe  ''Far- 
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How  fiur  your  genius,  taste,  (16)  and  leammg  go ; 
Lanmeh  not  b^ond  your  depths  bat  be  ditereet. 
And  mark  that  point  when  sense  and  dnlnces  meet." 

[Nature  has  set  limits  to  all  things  intelleetaal  as  well  as  material] 

"  Nature  to  all  things  fixed  the  Umitsjlt, 
And  loue^  curbed  proud  man*s  pretending  wit : 
As  on  the  land  while  here  -the  ocean  gaintf 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains ; 
Thos  in  the  soul,  while  memory  {\7) prevaib, 
The  solid  power  of  nnderstanding  fails ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  (18)  play. 


50 


55 


49.  Aoqnisitions. 

50.  Aim  not;  capacity;  pmdent. 

51.  Note  partionlarly ;  precise  place. 

52.  Suitable  boonds. 


55.  Well  restrained ;  ostentaUoos. 
54.  Eoeroaches. 

56.  Is  strong  or  tenacious. 

58.  Show  or  exercise  themselves. 


(16)  **  There  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  observable  in  some  men,  which  produces  sensi- 
bility to  beauty  and  deformity.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a  picture  to  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his  feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with 
every  part  of  it;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with  mors  exquisite  relish 
and  satisfaction  than  the  negligences  or  absurdities  with  diseust  and  unessineas. 
The  cultivating  of  this  higher  and  more  refined  taste  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
characters  of  men,  of  compositions  of  genius,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  nobler 
arts.  With  regard  to  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure, 
the  same  with  strong  sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  npon  it  that  they  are  in- 
separable. In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a  composition  of  genias,  there  are  so  many 
views  to  be  taken  in,  so  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  requisite,  that  no  man  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  soundest  judg- 
ment will  ever  make  a  tolerable  critic  in  such  perrormances." — "  Of  the  Delicacy 
of  Taste  and  Paesion,^  Iff  David  Hume,  m  *'  Eisayt^  Moral  and  PolUkalP 

(17)  **  After  gazing  upon  any  object  of  beauty — a  landscape,  a  picture,  a  coun- 
tenance— what  is  it  that  we  can  recall?  Not  the  precise  tints,  not  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  scene,  not  those  elements  of  it  which  approach  most  to  a  purely 
sensational  character.  What  we  recall  is  the  whole  idea  in  the  precise  form  in 
which  it  seised  the  attention.  The  prominent  outlines  of  this  idea  remain  in  the 
mind  almost  as  well  defined  as  ever;  the  rest  of  it  glides  back  into  unconsoioua 
oblivion.  Memory^  accordingly,  it  nothing  more  than  the  repetition,  apart  from 
the  real  phenomenon,  qf  the  $ame  process  of  attention  which  the  mind  has  aireadg 
performed  in  its  presence.  If  it  be  originally  performed  with  great  intensity,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  strong  feeling,  or  if  it  had  been  repeated  a  great  number  of 
times,  the  reproduction  will  be  so  much  the  easier.  The  reason  why  such  repro- 
duction can  take  place  at  all  is,  because  the  process  of  sttention  which  necessarily 
precedes  memory  is  an  act  of  the  mind^sown  intellectnal  power;  and  amg act  vhiA 
it  can  do  once  under  the  stimulus  of  the  real  object  it  finds  little  difficulty  «a 
rspeafjii^,  even  when  that  object  is  no  longer  present." — **  The  Elements  of  Psycho- 
It^"  by  J,  D,  Morell,  LL.D.,  Part  I.,  chap,  v.,  p.  166. 

(18)  *^  By  imagination  we  mean,  in  a  oomprehensiTe  sense,  that  opsratiOD  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  (1)  receives,  (2)  retains,  (3)  recalls,  and  (4)  combines,  according 
to  higher  laws,  the  ideal  images  furnished  to  it  by  the  cienesthesis,  and  by  the 
MBses;  for  all  these  acts  are  manifestly  links  of  one  chain.  At  the  first  step  we 
vsnaUy  call  this  operation  the  faculty  of  conception;  at  the  second,  memory;  at 
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The  memory's  9ofl  figorae  melt  awmy. 

Ooe  acience  (19)  only  will  one  genins^;  60 

59.  Daettle.  |  60.  Soit 

tJi«  third,  reprodnetire  fAOcy;  end  at  the  fourth,  prodaoti?o  fancy." — ^FeiicAter- 
lAtM,  **  Mtd.  Piyehol,**  p.  120,  8vo.,  1847. 

*'  We  not  merely  peroeiTe  objects,  and  conceit e  or  remember  them  simply  as 
tbcy  were,  bnt  we  have  the  power  of  combiniag  them  in  Tarions  new  assemblages; 
of  fmniog  at  oar  will,  with  a  sort  of  delegated  omnipotence,  not  a  single  uniTerse 
mercJy,  but  a  new  and  raried  universe,  with  every  succession  of  our  thought.  The 
materials  of  which  we  form  them  are  indeed  materials  that  exist  in  every  mind; 
but  they  exist  in  every  mind  only  as  the  stones  exist  shapeless  in  the  quarry,  that 
require  little  more  than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them  into  common  dwellings, 
bat  that  rise  into  palaces  and  temples  only  at  the  command  of  architectural  genius. 
What  are  all  those  pictures  of  the  future  which  are  for  ever  before  our  eyes,  in  the 
Recessive  hopes  and  fears  and  designs  of  life,  but  imaginations,  in  which  circum- 
stances are  combined  that  never,  perhaps,  in  the  same  forms  and  proportions  have 
eznted  in  reality;  and  which,  very  probably,  are  never  to  exist  bi^^  in  those  very 
hopes  and  fears  which  we  have  formed?  The  dullest  plodder  over  the  obscurest 
desk,  who  sums  up  in  the  evening  his  daily  tables  of  profit  and  loss,  and  who  rises 
in  the  morning  with  the  sole  object  of  adding  a  few  ciphers  to  that  book  of  pounds 
and  pence  which  oontains  the  whole  annual  history  of  his  life — even  he,  while  he 
half  lays  down  his  quiil  to  think  of  future  prices,  and  future  demands  or  future 
poesibilitics  of  loss,  has  bis  visions  and  inspirations  like  the  sublimest  poet, — visions 
of  a  very  different  kind,  indeed,  from  those  to  which  poets  are  accustomed,  but 
involving  as  truly  the  inspirations  of  fancy." — BrowtCs  '*  Lectures  on  the  PMtoeO' 
pkgoftke  Human  Mind,"  Lect.  XLII. 

**  The  term  imagination  is  applied  to  two  processes,  the  one  of  which  holds  a 
somewhat  higher  place  than  the  other  in  the  scale  of  mental  development.  The 
lower  of  tbeite  two  processes  u  termed  reproductive  imagination.  ...  Its 
office  ia  to  store  the  mind  with  ideal  images,  constructed,  through  the  medium  of 
attentioD  and  memory,  out  of  our  immediate  perceptions.  These  images,  when 
laid  up  in  the  mind,  form  types,  with  which  we  can  compare  any  new  phenomena 
we  meet  with,  and  which  help  us  to  begin  the  important  work  of  reducing  our 
expcriencea  to  some  appreciable  degree  of  unity.  .  .  .  The  higher  kind  of 
imaginatioa  is  that  which  is  called  productive  or  creative.  .  .  .  It  is  by  no 
means  neceaaazy  that  these  ideas  should  be  reproduced  m  an  itohied  manner, 
Thty  may  be  combined  together  so  as  to  form  new  images,  which,  though  composed 
of  the  elements  given  io  the  original  representations,  yet  are  now  purely  mental 
creatiass  of  our  own.  Thus  I  may  have  an  image  of  a  rook  in  my  mind,  and 
aootbcr  image  of  a  diamond ;  I  combine  these  two  together,  and  create  the  purely 
ideal  representation  of  a  diamond  rock.  The  elements  being  infinite  in  number, 
the  combinations  may,  of  course,  be  infinitely  varied  too.  Just  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  with  which  the  play  of  fancy  goes  on,  image  will  succeed  image,  and 
assume,  according  to  the  characteristic  habit  of  the  mind,  a  grotesque,  a  beautifnli 
a  drverting,  or  some  other  distinctive  form." — /.  D.  Morette  **Elemenia  qfPtyeho* 
b^,"  Part  1.,  chap,  v.,  ppb  173—176. 

(19)  *'ln  science,  scimue  mt  seiamus;  in  art,  scmmis  ut  produeamm*  And 
therefore  seieiice  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  investigations  of  truth :  bnt  one,  joieiice, 
ioquirsa  for  the  sake  of  knowledge;  the  other,  art,  for  the  sake  of  production:  and 
hsoee  scsiaiee  is  more  eonoemcd  with  the  higher  truths,  art  with  the  lower;  and 
wimee  stver  is  engaged,  as  art  is,  in  productive  applioataon.  And  the  most  perfect 
state  of  9cune$f  tharafore,  will  be  the  most  high  and  accurate  inquiry;  the  perfeo- 
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OVn  COLLBGIATB  C0UB8X. 

So  vait  ia  art,  (SO)  bo  narrow  hTtnum  wit : 
Not  onlj  boonM  topecuBar  arts, 
But  oft  in  thoe^  confined  to  tmffJe  parts. 
Liko  kiag»  wo  Iom^  tbo^oonfiMffo  gaiBid  h^fitre, 
By  Tiia  ambition  ttUl  to  auke  tboo  more. 
Each  might  his  several  pr&wines  wall  eommaadt 
WooU.  all  but  stoep  to  what  they  mderstaad. 
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61.  KztOBsbo;  Bmtted. 

6S.  Speeial. 

68.  Inditidaal  portioos  or  prooeflSOB. 

64.  Yictoiiae;  proTioiiBly. 


65.  Incroaaa. 

66.  Separate  department 

67.  Oondeeoeod;  know  about 


tioo  of  art  will  be  the  moat  apt  and  effident  system  of  rales,— «rt  always  throwing 
itself  into  the. form  of  niles."— JTar^UEse,  **  Aids  to  Loak^  b.  i.,  p.  S4. 

'*  Science  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  knowledge  ia  the  only 
rational  basis  of  man's  action  on  nature.  By  it  he  foresees  what  will  be  thte 
XBBolt  of  the  working  of  any  phenomena  left  to  their  own  spontaneoos  aotinty,  aod 
by  what  modifications  he  may  prodace  a  different  result,  more  advantageoos  to 
himself.  Sdeace  gives  power  to  foresee^  and  foreseeing  leads  to  oeiionT — (?•  JET. 
Zewe«*#  *<  ComAis  Phihsopky  o/tke  SeUnees,"  p.  41. 

(SO)  **  Ereiy  science  has  its  corresponding  art;  becanse  in  life  all  our  thooght 
has  an  aim  in  action  under  pain  of  becoming  storile  and  fantastic  Bat  altho^^ 
art  is  necessary  as  a  primary  impalse  and  concarrent  aim  to  sdenoe,  yet  at  a 
certain  period  of  adTancement  it  is  indispensable  that  we  shoald  accnratoly  separato 
them.  The  respective  domains  are  distinct,  though  united;  to  one  belooga 
knowledge,  with  prevision  as  result;  to  the  other  power,  with  actios^  as  rssult*— 
G.  H.  Lewes's  "  ConUe*s  PhOosophsf  of  the  Sciences,**  p.  165. 


THE  SELF-CULTURE  LOGIC  : 
A.  SimpKe  Vade  Mecum  of  the  Law  qf  Thovigki. 
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Smmaa  h — Comcjttioii  ;  Tbbms. 

Pereq^Hom  is  the  power  of  taking  into 
thonght  an  idea  of  a  prcAent  object 

Memory  is  the  faculty  of  recalling 
idoaa  of  jnbsI  dijecta  as  they  then  were. 

/flMvinofionis  the  capacity  of  reviving 
in  the  mind  ideas  of  absent  objects. 

Comeeptum  is  the  enargy  of  thought 
which  the  mind  constrocts  oot  of 

A  various  presentations  and  represen- 
tations of  objects  a  general  determinate 
notion  of  objecte,  eapabla  of  realizing  in 
thooght  any  whole  chua  of  objecto  poa* 
Mwed  of  ohaoMters  in  oommon,  aa 
Bifds. 

MeaUom  is  the  mner  mental  possibi- 
lity of  acquiring  knowledge  on  the 
ppUoation  of  the  stimulus  of  conscious 
•nreise  to  ito  powers,  or  of  outwaid 
el^laoli  to  the  organs  of  sensible  pereep- 


Ideas  are  the  joint  result  of  the  id«a- 
tive  and  the  oonceptive  faculties  of  man. 

Perception  supplies  presenUUvme  of 
individuals  in  nature ;  conception,  rtpre- 
eeiUaiions  of  classes  as  true  in  nature; 
ideation,  of  classes  as  true  in  thought 

In  the  order  of  power,  ideation  ia  the 
antecedent;  in  the  order  of  ezmtatioii, 
conception  is  precedent  ConoeptioB 
yields  the  maUer^  ideation  HtLeform^  of 
knowledge. 

Concepts  and  ideas,  when  espnsaed 
in  language,  are  alike  marked  by  i 
and  when  considered  through  the 
dium  of  namea  are  oaUed,  in  logic, ; 

Namea  or  terms  may  be  divided  faito 
five  classes.* — 

1.  General  and  individual.  9.  Ooo- 
ereto  and  abatraet.  8.  Oonnotative  and 
non-  eonnotatlveu  4.  Posttlve  and  nsgrn- 
tivt.    6.  Belatlvo  and  BOD-nlativ«i 


ouB  eo&LBftXA'n  coubsb. 
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1.  ^Bwni/ lumes  are  Able  to  be  ntsd 
of  serend  objects  in  the  Bame  seoee;  as 
BIO,  hone^  hare,  &is.;  and  wdmdMait 
denolaoDe  object  onlj  in  the  same  sense, 
a^  WilHaiBr  Jniiu  Cvss^  Erin's 
Ue,&o. 

S.  CMcretenMut  axe  nvh  SB  imply 
Oak  tbt  object  spokes  of  is  real  and 
•ctesli  as  tioo»  t«W«»  book,,  to;  and 
shlNflT  oames  impl^  that  the  oljeoti  ae 

it  !•  than  thought  oC  is  npfcaotqal;  e^^t 
kogth,  sqwM»  &c 

S.  CiMMotatspe  namsa  implj  attri- 
bBUs{  ss,  the  eafital  of  England,  the 
£eeomr  of  AjpeiMa,  &fiw:  and  noo- 
QooaolttyTe  sssm*  denote  no  attribvte; 
iif,  Lmta,  Gdnmbos^  &o. 

i.  /Masa  avnos  oonnote  the  pr»- 
KBM  of  something  astosU  as  pleanre; 
«yrtM  namas  deaote  the  abseoca  of 
Mmthiag  aotnal,  e.  y^  inpmdencOft 

5.  .fiemee  tacms  imply  oomMctioD 
is  aoDo  seiiea  of  thoagbt  of  one  indtvi- 
dial  or  class  with  anoihsr,  as  faiher, 
aoDtMTereign,  anbject,  &g.  ;  non'rdatide 
ttmi  have  no  soch  impUoatwn,  e.^., 
soiK  hsath,  &a 

Tkmg$  nameaih  wuf  be  daasSfied 
tes^TiB.:— 

Feelbgs.       ) 
Perceptions,  f  = 
Thooghts. 
1.  Qoalities. 
2.  Bodies.  ^  2.  QoantitaeB. 
3.  Relations. 

Of  oaDoabl*  things  we  may  speak 
ottMr  of  (1)  the  whoU  u$9nw;  (2) 
fori  of  iKf  esfciioe— 1st,  thomaterial,  or 
2od,  the  chaKaoteristio  partf-«>(3)  or 
■oHifthiiy  implied— 1st)  neoessarily,  or 
Sad,  acddftally  in  its  essenee:  these 
meaUed  the  pndictMu,  and  may  be 
this  exhibited,  Tia.:— 
0)  The  whole  essence  =s  the  tpeoiw, 

<»^  mani catioiisl  aaimal 
(S)  Fart  of  the  OMeooe  ma^eiial*v 

s  gamt,  e.^.,  aoamaL  I 

(ft)  Part  of  the  eesenoe  chanoi-  >  Man. 

taistiss;4ifiei«ios,«.^.«r»<  I 

tiooaL  ^ 


1. 


n 


Something  implied  in  the  ( 
(4.)  Proper^.        (5.)  AcoidenL\ 
1 .  Unirenal,  bat      1 .  Separable,  e.^., 
not  peenliar,  e.  g.,  inhabitant  of  Loo- 
Tortehraied.  doo. 

9*  Pecnliar,  b«t  9.  liasepamble, 
not  nniTeBsal,  &  g.,  e*^«,  natitisof  Lou* 
peaticaL  dim. 

8..UniTenalaiid 
pecnliar,  e.  ^.,  risi- 
ble. 

ExampU. — A  native  of  Badefeolian, 
io  Dommeashire,  Sootland,  yet  resident 
in  Chelsea,  Thomas  Oarlyls  haa  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  siogvlar  ratloei- 
natiTO  power,  one  who  can  think  and 
speak  in  higher  lonna  than  moat  other 
hnman  aatmalfl. 
All  terms  possssseiBtaimMi  and  oom* 


Ewltm&km  sigoiAas  the  nnober^  of 
objects  to  which  a  term  may  be  propasly 
applicable. 

Oomprthamoi^  stgnifiee  the  nnmber 
of  common  charaotefistic&  which  mi^  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  term. 

iiii20.-- The  greater  the  ezteBsioii,tiie 
less  the  compreheasioa  of  a  term;  and 
the  greater  its  comprehension,  the  less 
its  extension. 

Eirtimnion  reftn  to  the  ummnaUty 
of  terns.  Comprehension  rafem  to  the 
ooinplsB^y  of  terms. 

Swbstam»  is  a  miverMd  teem  of 
little  oempleKity,  and  indnding  a  large 
range  of  objecte  in  it  CohmJbm  is  a 
particnlar  term  of  great  complexity, 
oempreheading  in  it  the  charaoteristios 
•—vdisooferer  (of  America},  Bnropean, 
man,  animal,  organised  being,  sabstance, 
&0.  The  more  fdlly  we  comprtkmd  a 
thing,  the  less  extensively  can  we  employ 
the  term  by  which  it  is  named  t  e.^., 
vegetable  divides  itself  into  traee,  shnibs, 
&o. ;  and  these  again  into  diffvent  spe- 
cies; and  lastly,  when  the  cosyrdfceii 
sibfi  is  greatest,  becoming  least  hi  eartsn- 
SJOA  as  single  indtvidoal^ 

Definition  and  Division  are  prooasaes 
depending  on  an  aoeorate  knowledge  of 
the  charaetaristlcs  of  IWint; 
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LITBSABT  K0TB8. 


'^iUxnx^  ^oUb. 


Thb  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  De  TooqaeTille  maj  be  retarded 
somewhAt  by  the  demise  of  his  widow. 

An  "  Intomstionsl  Historio  and 
Arehaological  MiicelUny"  is  projected; 
B.  BeU,  Ph.D.,  editor. 

A  new  magaziney  " The  Trareller" 
is  on  the  Ugtit. 

M.  BoniUet,  editor  of  the  *"  Diction- 
caire  Classiqae,"  **  Diotionnaire  d*His- 
toire  et  Gtfqgraphie,"  &c.,  &e^  died 
24th  Dec 

*'  Libraries  and  Fonndersof  Libraries  " 
s  the  title  of  a  work  of  maoh  interest 
piomised  by.  Mr.  £.  Edwards. 

M.Philarete  Chasles  has  in  the  press 
**  Voyages  of  a  Critic  through  Life  and 
Bodes." 

,  A  work  on  "  The  Pyramids,"  by  Mah- 
mond  Bey,'theuVioeroy  of  Egypt^s  As- 
tronooieri  is  jnst  cat    • 

Vol  L  of  the  '*  Vie  de  CaBSar/'  by 
Napoleon  IIL,  is  to  be  issued  simol- 
taneonsly  in  English,  German,  and 
French,  on  20th  Feb.  Thomas  Wright 
AJl,  is  the  translator. 

Lord'  QLTentone-  has  bought  J.  R. 
MacCnUoch'st"  Lijbrary  of  the  Literature 
of  Economic  Science"  for  £5,000. 

The  Austrian  GoTsmment  has  bought 
up  the  **  Literary  Remains  of  Heinrich 
Heine,"  the  poetic. wit  of  Germany. 

"Gladstone-  on  China"  is  to  be  a 
dissertation  on  teacups  and  their  uaerB. 

Arciideaoon  Hoare,  Seatonian  prize- 
man, 1807,  for  a  poem  on  "  The  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul,"  author  of  **Infiuit 
Baptism,"  andothertheologicaltreatiies, 
died  Uth  Jan.,  aged  84. 

Captain  Dod,  to  whom  we  owe  **  The 
Parliamentary  Companion,"  &c.|  died 
14th  Jan. 

Bronterre  0*Brien,  author  of  a  '*  Life 
of  Bobespierrt,"  and  one  of  the  leading 
Chartist  writers,  is  dead. 

**  Memoirs  of  M.  Mocqnard,  justifying 
the  Compdilai  sad  the  Empire,"  are 
to  be  isBOsd  immediately  under  Imperial 
auspiosi. 


L.  Jewitt's  papers  on  Josiah  Wedge- 
wood,  the  potter,  are  to  be  reprinted 
from  jthe  Art  JovmaL 

That  portion  of  the  "Annals'*  of 
Tacitns  (57—130)  relating  to  the 
**  Reign  of  Caligula"  is  said  to  have 
been  recovered  among  the  ruins  of  a 
demolished  old  house  at  Catania. 

Rot.  Dr.  Burder,  a  distinguished  Dis- 
senting clergyman,  author  (^  **  Warning 
to  Toung  Men,"  &e.,  is  dead. 

On  2nd  Jan,  Richard  Thomson, 
author  of  "  lUustratioos  of  British  ffis- 
tory,"  "Essay  on  Magna  Charta,*' 
"  Legends  of  London,"  &&,  librarian  of 
the  London  Institution,  died,  aged  71. 

M.  P.  J.  Proudhon  (b.  1809),  author 
of  "The  Social  Problem  Solred," 
''What  is  Property?"  (in  which  he 
says  **  property  is  theft"),  died  19th 
Jan. 

M.  Taudoo,  editor  of  ''Classics/' 
committed  suicide  in  Paris  18th  Jan. 

J.  R.  Collins,  author  of  "  SackriUe 
Chase,"  *' Singed  Moths,"  &c,  died 
Dec.  Slst,  aged  44. 

A.  J.  GuiUery  died  at  Brussels  19th 
Deo. 

Dr.  H.l]irzel,  the  classical  critio,  died 
at  Rome  28th  Deo.,  aged  25. 

ProfiBSsor  Theodor  Narbat,  the  Polish 
historian,  died  26th  Nov. 

Count  F.  Hartig,  author  of  "  The 
Genesis  of  the  Austrian  Resolution,'' 
died  11th  Jan.,  aged  75. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Jo- 
seph X.  B.  Boniface,  better  known  as 
De  Saintine  (bom  1797),  the  author  of 
"PiccioU,"  "TheAdyantagesof  Stndy," 
"Mutual  Instructiony**  many  novels, 
plays,  histories,  &c.,  and  Preeident  of 
the  Paris  SoeUie  det  Omt  de  LtttrtM, 
He  had  been  a  constant  collaborator  of 
the  dramatist  Scribe. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss  (bom  1808),  who  is 
at  prssent  resident  in  Berlin,  author  of 
"  Das  Leben  Jesu,"  1835,  has  in  tha 
prsss  "  The  Christ  of  the  Oieeds,  and 
the  Jesus  of  History." 


(^wcopm  ^feiIaH0p&ff. 


THE  PBACnCAL  TEEATISES  OF  AEISTOTLE. 

MxTHODizBD  tbougbt  was  Beyer  so  thoroughly  realized  and  pre* 
seated  in  a  complete  unity,  as  in  the  works  of  the  mighty  sage  of 
Stagira.  Qis  speculations  spread  from  the  centre  outward ;  they 
are  not  Imilt  or  arranged, — ^tney  grow.  Socrates  was  an  inquirer ; 
he  souffht  trutiti,  and  used  much  energy  of  mind  to  find  it.  Plato 
pumra.  a  similar  course  of  analysis,  out  he  endearoured  to  add 
thought  to  thought  bry  classification.  Analogy  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  Platonic  Dialeotio.  Aristotle  brought  experience  into  the 
region  of  sdenoe,  and  asserted  that  it  furnishes  the  first  principles 
of  every  genuine  pbilosopby.  Tbis  was  a  great  idea.  In  it  resided 
the  possibility  of  progress  in  specalation.  Unless  the  theory  of 
the  philosopber  could  explain  e:qperience,  and  lead  to  a  systematic 
conception  of  it  (Science)  capable  of  being  wrought  into  practical 
life  as  an  Art,  small  yalue,  in  his  opinion,  was  attachable  to  it,  how- 
erer  plausible  or  self-consistent.  Beason  is  the  architect  of  all 
icience,  but  experience  is  the  quarry  whence  the  materials  are 
hewn  and  brougbt.  Henoe  the  need  for  knowing  the  forms  and 
processes  of  reasoning.  Thought  must  be  tentative  before  it  is 
cognitiTe.  Mere  casual  experience  occasions  thought ;  but  it  must 
be  tested,  proved,  arranged,  and  syllogized  before  it  can  take  its 
plaee  among  the  accepted  elements  out  of  which  philosophy  is  to  be 
wrought  and  formed. 

**  fmuapB,"  he  says,  *'  the  beginning  of  ererytbin^  is  the  greateatr 
.  .  .  for  when  the  beginning  is  once  made,  it  is  easy  to  add." 
Logic  is  tbe  beginning  of  practic^  thought.  What  does  experience 
ftppea^  to  affirm?  "Ltt  that  be  explicitly  stated,  that  it  may  be 
inquired  into,  examined,  and  put  to  the  test.  To  do  this  we  must 
itudr  the  interpretation  of  language,  and  allow  for  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  employed.  An  analysis  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
poisible  for  reasoning  to  be  expressed  effectively,  must  follow  this ; 
after  which  a  further  analysis  of  the  efficiency  of  proof  is  requisite. 
To  woqtjnre  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  thought  the  chissification  of 
topics  IS  advisable,  in  order  that  we  may  conveniently  find  the  sort 
of  argument  whidi  supplies  the  intellect  with  the  most  convincing 
grounds  for  regarding  any  assertion  as  valid  and  true,  or  false  ana 
nnworthy  of  dependence.  The  possibility  of  error  being  admitted, 
it  is  next  necessary  to  ^ain  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  general 
iillaeieB  to  which  tne  mmd,  if  unguarded,  may  succumb.  By  means 
of  the  training  attainable  from  the  course  of  reflective  survey  of 
one's  own  active  thinking  thus  outlined,  an  investigator  may  certify 
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hinuelf  of  the  accuracy  of  the  forms  of  thought,  and  may  then  pro- 
ceed with  comfortable  confidence  in  his  efforts  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  realities  of  thought, — the  elements  from  which  it  starts, 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  laa^,  and  the  practical  utilities  to  which 
they  might  be  made  subservient. 

This  logic  is  only  an  instrument,  an  or^anon,  by  the  use  of  which 
facility  in  the  processes  of  thinking  might  be  gained.  Critical 
thought  could  only  be  advantageoosly  engaged  in  when  praetical 
reflectiveness  had  been  trained  and  exercised.  To  it  the  problem 
of  Being  becomes  a  matter  of  conscious  inierest,  and  the  q^ueaiiona 
which  arise  in  the  mind  regarding  that  which  lies  beyond  Mnsation, 
4md  of  which  experience  is  only  the  shadow,  begin  to  emerge.  Me* 
taphysic  becomes  a  necessity  to  speculative  inquiry,  and  the  &»t 
pmloBophy  energuoes  itself  in  ascertaining  the  place  of  man  in  the 
oirde  of  oeing,  and  how  he  stands  related  to  other  beings  and  to 
nature. 

The  philosophers  who  nreceded  Aristotle  found  in  nature  four 
ultimate  elements  beyona  which  thought  could  not  pursue  its 
analysis.  Theae  were  matter,  form,  cause,  and  end.  Aristetle 
attempted  to  comprehend  the  interaction  of  these  elemento.  Out  of 
these  he  brought  the  inagnificent  cooceptieBB  of  waA.  possibility,— 
Dynemios, — and  of  active  realization, — 

"An  energy  dlvioe, 
To  man  devoted  and  to  God  endeared." 

These  eoneeptions  luMre  been  fruitful  in  aU  subsequent  philoaophj, 
and  no  system  of  speculation  has  yet  arisen  which  can  ^spmue 
with  them  or  their  equivalents.  Purpose,  or  end,  detarminesForm 
and  directs  motion,  and  form  d^nes  or  limits  Matter.  Thus  the 
leading  element  in  nature  is  purpose.  Design  organizes  the  «m- 
verse.  Motion  is  ceaseless.  But  motion  is  impossuble,  unless  theire 
be  an  impressed  force.  This  original  force  must  be  itself  uamoved, 
— a  final  cause.  Tliis  first  cause  must  be  ungovemed  by  any  foreign 
energy.  It  is  creative.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  forth«puttiag  of 
pure  nower, — a  power  indestrujetible  as  its  bour^  however  oon- 
vertible  into  seemingly  different  speoies  of  foroe— mechanical,  rital, 
or  inielleotual.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  conoise  and  noble  pssssgw 
in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  ancient  times  is  the  penetratmg 
exposition  of  his  thoughts  on  the  intellect  of  Deity  given  i&  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle.  Grievously  in 
error,  indeed,  and  far  short  of  the  dear  light  in  which  humaaity 
now  looks  at  all  discussions  on  the  8owee  of  Life,  is  the  ''Theodicy  " 
of  Aristotle.    He  saw  Deity  as  everlasting  and  all-perfeot,  as  the 

Seat  Motive  of  nature.    He  knew  Him  not  as  Providence,  he  Mt 
im  not  as  Grace.    Tkat  was  a  seaoh  to  whioh  unaided  huBiaii 
tbou|(ht  could  not  attain. 

Deity,  as  a  Supreme  Motive,  oaa  only  mot  on  the  monFenble 
find  the  mutable.  On  matter  He  acts  as  Mioe,  em  mind  as  power. 
But  what  is  that  creatuie  in  which  soul  mw^ssts  ifeMlf  P    Soul 
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dcrdops  itoelf  to  o^erioaoe  in  nan,  as  «  latent  principle  of 
potency,  and  aa  an  actiTe  enerry*  All  power  exists,  and  all  energj 
s  exerted,  for  aome  end.  What  is  tne  purpose  of  human  life  ? 
Has  query^of  inlenae  xntereat  to  all,  ms  one  of  fascination  to  Aris- 
totle. A  nummfiil  inference  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
kis  reatlesB  spirit  waa  nnaatiafied  with  all  his  speculations  upon  this 
■abject.  The  Sthiea  of  Aristotle  are  to  be  found  in  three  forms ; 
(^  these  the  chief  principles,  and  frequently  the  rery  words,  are 
amiiar.  This  indicates,  as  we  think,  a  struggle  after  truth,  and  a 
leose  of  nnaacceas.  The  "  Nioomadiean  Ethics,"  which  Spengel  be* 
licTM  to  contain  the  genuine  doctrine  of  morals  as  taught  by  the  Great 
Mister;  the  "  Eodemian  Ethics,"  which  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  bs  a  reprodnetion  from  the  notes  of  the  scholars  of  the  Lyceum 
brEodemiia  of  lUiodes ;  and  the  **  Great  Ethics,"  which  is  but  a  brief 
abstraet, — comprise  ao  niueh  similar  matter,  are  in  fact  so  frequently 
ia  parts  tranacripta  of  each  other,  that  they  may  confidently  be 
regsidtd  as  in  all  essential  points  exponents  ot  the  moral  philosophy 
of  Aristotle.  The  origin  and  relation  of  three  such  treatises  hare 
fomed  pncalea  to  Aristotelian  commentators  for  centuries.  May 
tbe  solntion  not  be,  that,  sensible  of  the  defects  of  hia  theory,  and 
oaaUe  to  content  himself  while  he  felt  himself  entangled  in  a 
tulaey^  he  recurred  again  and  again  to  the  task  of  unrayelment ;  but 
Wring  started  with  a  false  prineiple.he  foimd  himself  going  farther 
into  dukneaa  the  more  he  groped  along  that  misleading  line  of 
thoQght?  The  mysteir  of  morals  baffled  him,  because  he  made  the 
diiefend  of  bnman  me  to  be  the  acquisition  of  happiness,  not  the 
performanee  of  dnty.  Tbe  personabty  of  man,  and  the  independ- 
mee  of  hia  will,  were  not  present  with  sufficient  yigour  in  his  spirit, 
Heneehe  confounded  politics  with  ethics,  and  made  the  require- 
isittts  of  state-craft  the  criterion  of  pritate  yirtue, — ^a  fatal  error 
tiike  in  atatasmanahip  and  in  moral  philosophy ;  a  sophism  palmed 
by  the  heart  upon  the  intellect. 

"Aristotle,"  says  SirG.  C.  Lewis,  "  treats  ethics  as  a  department 
of  p(^ties.  He  inolndea  not  only  strategics,  economics,  and  rhetoric, 
but  also  eihiee,  uader  political  science,  which  he  considers  as  the 
MsterMienee,  and  as  comprehending  within  itself  all  the  ends 
of  bnman  Hfe  aimed  at  by  the  other  sciences."  In  his  "  Politics  " 
^^nstotle  eonaiders  atate*goremnient  as  different  from  home- 
9oremmeat;  eaumines  ideal  aohemea  of  constitutions  in  contrast 
vidi  rsal  onea ;  and  then  proceeds  to  discuas  what  is  the  best  form 
of  fforemment,  and  what  kinds  of  gorernments  are  possible  in 
wning  eomtries.  In  doing  this  he  analyzes  the  characteristics  of 
tbe  seyeral  forms  of  hnman  goremment.  The  work  is  conducted 
vi&  such  aiiention  to  experience,  on  the  facts  of  which  he  en- 
d^OQii  to  base  the  premisea  from  which  he  reasons.  Politics  has 
^  its  end  the  orgBnioco-openUion  of  man  with  man  for  the  attain- 
Bsat  of  «  perfect  and  sufficient  life.  Whateyer  state  best  affords 
tbesMaiisef  entire  sniBciNmcy  of  life  to  eyery  member  of  it, 
"-vdifidaMl,  family,  tAmB,  ttrnt  Ac>«^ii  poaseased  of  the  best  con- 
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stitation.  Neither  fear  of  oUievit  mntiud  oompaot,  nor  eztenud 
force,  form  the  ideal  groundwork  of  states,  bat  tiie  possibility 
of  folfilUng  a  perfect  iSe.  This,  though  it  is  the  end  of  political 
society,  can  only  manifest  itself  in  the  family,  with  the  Tariofoa 
relationships  of  subordination  and  servitude  it  implies,  and  in  the 
person  whose  life  is  to  be  perfected.  "As  ethics  eonsider  men 
exclusively  in  their  private  relations,  independently  of  the  oomma- 
nity,  they  may  be  properly  separated  from  politics. 

The  highest  and  most  general  object  in  life,  that  by  the  bringing^ 
about  of  which  it  is  perfected,  is  happiness.  What,  then,  are  the 
elements  of  happiness?  How  is  it  to  be  realized  in  its  fullest 
measure?  And  on  what  principles  must  man  act  to  secure  itP 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  vitiatmg  postulate  of  the  Sthics.  They 
assume  that  the  supreme  good  is  happiness.  This  is  accepted  by 
induction  from  experience.  Every  man  is  engaged  in  seeking 
happiness ;  therefore  the  attainment  of  happiness  is  the  end  of 
man's  bein^.  It  is  not  so :  Deity  has  added  to  the  performance 
of  right  action — duty,  the  reward — happiness ;  and  men,  loving  the 
reward,  have  sought  it  as  if,  disjoined  from  the  means,  it  could 
be  acquired.  The  performance  of  duty,  not  the  attainment  of 
happiness,  is  the  true  purpose  of  man's  life.  Aristotle's  inductiooa 
misled  him,  because  men  had  for  ages  been  misled  by  passion  to 
love  pies  sure  rather  than  duty.  Escaped  from  the  mist  originating 
fiom  this  inaccurate  axiom,  however,  Aristotle  mounts  to  the  height 
of  his  great  argument,  and  ennobles  thought  with  a  grand  series 
of  sx>eculfttions»  of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome : — ^What  is  hap* 
pinesB  ?  Not  outward  good,  but  inward  perfection.  Every  activity 
of  man,  exercised  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  humanity,  gives 
as  its  result,  pleasure  (on  which  subject  an  able  dissertation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  "  Nicoma- 
ehean  Ethics");  hence,  to  be  actively  minded  in  accordance  with 
virtue  is  to  be  happy.  Virtue  is  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
entire  selfishness  and  entire  self-abandonment ;  e.g.,  courage,  a 
mean  between  cowardice  and  rashness ;  temperance,  between  excess 
and  asceticism;  liberality,  between  avarice  and  prodigality,  &c. 
The  guide  in  all  these  matters  is  reason,  and  ethics  is  subordinated 
to  logic.  Yirtuous  activitv  presupposes  predetermination.  The 
purpose  arises  in  the  will,  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
that  purpose  is  left  to  the  reason.  Will  impels  reason,  ana  reason 
controls  will.  The  effect  of  this  interaction  of  forces  is,  that  man 
acquires  habits,  and  hence  emerges  the  fact  of  human  responsibility. 
"  The  end  pursued  being  a  decision  of  the  will,  and  the  means  which 
conduced  to  the  effecting  of  that  end  being  capable  of  deliberate 
forethought  and  preference,  the  acts  resulting  from  these  exereises 
of  thought  are  intentional  and  voluntary.  •  .  .  Whenever  it  is 
in  our  own  power  to  do  a  thing  it  must  be  also  in  our  power  to  leave 
it  undone.  .  .  .  If  to  do  good  or  evil  is  put  in  our  own  power, 
not  to  do  them  must  also  be  in  our  power.  .  .  •  Man  is  more 
aurely  the  begetter  of  his  actions  than  of  his  children ;  and  the  nets 
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whoie  fonroes  are  within  us  depend  <m  ns,  and  are  TolantaTy." 
Actiona,  indiTidaally  considered,  may  not  be  nnder  onr  sole  control, 
Imt  the  habits  on  which  we  act  are.  To  care  for  our  habits,  then, 
is  to  prepare  for  ri^ht  action,  i.e.,  for  Tirtnous  conduct. — Then 
follow  splendid  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  the  virtues,  especially 
of  justice,  and  the  foundations  of  law  depending  on  it ;  and  frlencU 
ship,  aa  the  exemplar  of  the  bonds  which  knit  society  in  one. 

How  ia  the  will  to  be  influenced  in  the  predeterminations  which  it 
must  make  indiTidually  and  socially,  so  tnat  life  may  proceed  in  its 
active  efibrta  along  tne  pathway  of  perfectibility,  an4  succeed 
ID  saining  happiness?  The  human  intelleot,  in  its  pure  operations, 
ijllogixea.  Xiogic  is  the  science  of  inquiry  after  trutn.  Man  is  not, 
however,  a  pure  intelligence.  He  has  a  will  and  emotions.  Unless 
bought,  emotion,  and  will  work  together  in  unity,  the  fulness  of 
human  activity  can  neither  be  excited  nor  exerted.  Logic  con- 
vineea, — ^produces  absolute  certainty — irrefragable  truth.  In  syl- 
loffism  tnere  ia  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  the  organon  of  truth. 
Shetoric  persuades,  calls  to  the  aid  of  the  reason  the  emotions  and 
the  will,  to  supply  by  their  motion  the  force  required  to  stir  the 
mind  to  a  desired  action.  Logic  gives  science  and  certainty. 
Bhetorio  girea  opinion  and  Brobabilil^.  When  any  idea  has  upon 
its  side  only  a  chance  of  oeing  true ;  when  round  it  there  lie, 
in  varying  piroportions  and  powers,  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  rhetoric  is  employed  to  induce  the  mind  to  look  on  one  side 
as  that  on  which  the  greater  likelihood  appears,  and  to  influence  the 
will  to  decide  in  favour  of  that  which,  otherwise  might  not  be 
capable  of  decision.  Logic,  the  arbiter  of  certainty,  endeavours 
eoQtuiually  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  dominion,  and  as  science 
eoUects  into  her  treasury  each  new  truth,  the  fleld  of  rhetoric 
becomes  limited,  as  the  discussions  of  explorers  end  when  science 
bas  podneed  her  definite  chart  of  a  disputed  territory. 

Bnetoric,  aa  rhetoric,  concerns  itself  with  theses  of  which  com- 
plete proof  or  disproof  is  unattained,  and  which  lie  between  the 
limits  of  the  possible  or  the  plausible  and  the  probable.  Its  object 
is  to  manage  the  thoughts  which  we  present  to  others  for  accept- 
aiiee  in  such  a  way  as  to  engage  the  emotions,  and  turn  the  will  to 
ngard  them  favourably.  In  short,  rhetoric  aims,  through  the 
proper  and  effective  employment  of  language,  at  the  production  of 
pdief.  This  ia  the  signification  which  the  word  seems  to  us  to  bear 
in  the  able  treatise  in  which  Aristotle  has  embodied  his  opinions  on 
the  "Art  of  Rhetoric," — an  art  which  he  defines  to  be  one  by  which 
"we  ac<}iiire  a  knowledge  of  what  will  serve  our  purpose,  as  regards 
tny  subject,  to  win  the  assenting  belief  of  the  hearer  "  (Book  L, 
^ii.).  It  ia  the  counterpart  and  complement  of  logic.  £very- 
^hiB|p  that  has  a  tendency  to  perauade  the  will,  and  make  particular 
<>pttuona  appear  credible,  comes  within  the  province  of  the  art.  In 
a  Mnae,  indeed,  lo^  and  rhetoric  may  be  said  to  be  intersected  by 
cash  otiier,  for  logic,  as  the  science  of  proof  positive,  cannot  fail  to 
^&^  the  irill  which  is  made  sensible  of  real  truth,  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  ifaetorie  provides  the  intellect  with  the  mesne  of  .  _ 
oat  tmth  attraclirely  in  method  and  language.  Viewed  aa  artt^ 
they  must  be  kept  asnnder  in  thought;  riewed  as  aetiyittes  in 
actual  operation  on  thought,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  exertinff 
themselTes  apart,  but  now  the  intellect  demonstrates  by  logie,  and 
again  it  persuades  by  rhetoric,  as  each  in  its  torn  seems  Met  and 
most  advisable. 

Pereuasion  "  presupposes  in  some  degree,  and  therefore  may  be 
understood  to  imply  [the  exercise  of],  all  the  other  talents  of  am 
orator,— to  enlighten,  to  evince,  to  paint,  to  astonish,  to  inflame; 
but  this  does  not  hold  inversely,  [forj  one  may  explain  with  dear* 
ness  and  prove  with  energy  who  is  incapable  of  the  sublime,  tibe 
pathetic,  and  the  vehement."  He  who  in  the  former  way  made 
himself  master  of  the  hearts  of  men  would  be  mainly  a  rhetprieian, 
and  whoso  confined  himself  to  the  latter  task  and  undertaking  would 
be  chiefly  a  logician.  We  know  that  such  effects  as  the  alK>Te  are 
prodaced  by  the  combined  use  of  thought  and  langua^^e  aa  do- 
quence,  sometimes  by  accident  and  sometimes  by  habit.  If  l^ 
examining  into  the  causes  of  these  successes  we  can  ascertain  and 
methodize  them,  reduce  them  to  systematic  rules,  and  apply  ihem, 
to  reproduce  similar  results,  then  we  have  oonstitnted  an  art  whidi 
is  both  teachable  and  useable ;  or  rather  we  have  constructed  a 
science  which  overrules  practice,  and  so  makes  man  capable  of  m 
more  skilful  and  certain  exercise  of  the  powers  called  into  exerti(m 
in  the  production  of  certain  eiTects,  t.  e.,  an  art  founded  on  a  science. 
Of  the  commentaries  published  on  Uiis  treatise,  perhaps  the  beet 
are  those  of  Beiz  and  Buhie ;  but  they  are  in  Latin.  The  work  w 
translated  by  T.  A.  Buckley  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  in  which 
also  is  republished  "  A  Brief  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,"  by  Thonum 
Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  irom  the  posthumous  edition  1681,  whieh 
was — though  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  aware  of  thi**— 
separately  issued  in  1652  anonymouely.  To  the  above  works,  with 
Bekker's  edition  of  the  GreeK  text  and  Barthelmv  St.  Hilaare's 
version  in  French,  it  will  be  su-ffioient  to  direct,  the  attentioii  of 
those  desiring  further  information  than  the  present  paper  affords. 
We  think  it  well,  while  noting  such  matters,  to  mentiontwo  tracts, 
one  of  fourteen  pages  the  other  of  eight,  oontained  in  the  6th 
Tolume  of  Hobbes's  English  Works  (Sir  William  Molesworth'a 
edition)  and  entitled  respectively,  "  The  Art  of  Bhetoric,"  and  ''The 
Art  of  Sophistry."    But  to  return  : — 

The  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  Ehetoric  is  divided  into  three 
sections,-— of  which  the  first  considers  and  discusses  the  principles 
upon  which  the  rhetorician  must  proceed,  in  order  to  produee  belief, 
».  &.,  the  philosophy  of  persuasiveness ;  the  second  explains  the  dis- 
position and  arrangement  of  argumentative  disoonrse;  and  the 
third  expounds  the  principles  of  s^le.  Perhaps  it  mav  be  advisable 
to  present  a  brief  vidimue  of  the  whole  work  in  the  form  of  a 
paradigm  (see  p.  168).  This  may  serve  several  useful  purposes,— 
as,  for  example,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  topical  index  to  the  book? 
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it  may  aanst  in  keeping  the  aim  of  tKe  treatise  steadily  before  119, 
notwithatanding  the  frequent  digressions  interspersed  throughout 
it ;  it  may  be  employed  as  a  handy  help  in  revising  the  work  after 
it  has  been  carefiilly  perused  ;^  and  it  may  be  considered  as  in 
itself  a  ammmary  of  the  contents  sufficient  to  show  the  complete- 
ness  and  the  form  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  rhetorical  writings. 

Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  persuasion.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  viz., 
the  production  of  belief,  language,  and  arrangement. 

Belief  may  be  produced  either  by  art  or  without  art.  Persuasion 
is  best  effected  by  him  who  is  able  (1)  to  draw  inferences  syllogisti- 
cally  (from  enthymemes) ;  (2)  to  take  a  fall  view  of  his  subject  from 
a  moral  point,  and  as  regards  its  relation  to  the  virtues ;  and  (3)  to 
rouse  or  subdue  the  passions  by  knowing  (a)  what  each  passion  is  ; 
(h)  what  its  nature  is ;  (r)  how  and  by  what  causes  it  is  excited. 
In  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
emotional  nature  of  man,  is  required  b^  a  rhetorician.  A  rhetorical 
syllogism  is  an  enthymeme.  Bhetonc  accepts  the  propositions 
which  result  from  the  decisions  of  other  sciences,  and  does  not  f^l 
called  on  to  prove  them.  The  consideration  of  certainties  it  re- 
legates to  them,  and  contingency  remains  as  its  sole  field  and  pro- 
vince. Enthymemes  are  deduced  from  probabilities  and  si^^. 
Probability  is  what  usually  happens.  A  sign  is  either  a  sensible 
fact,  or  something  reduciole  to  that  as  its  origin  and  ground. 
Arguments  from  probability  may  be  employed  either  to  account 
for  a  past  fao^,  or  as  a  ground  of  expectancy  regarding  a  future  one, 
and  are,  in  their  very  nature,  more  or  less  inconclusive.  Argu- 
menta  from  signs  are  either  evidential  or  explanatory.  They  are 
assailable  in  regard  to  their  premises,  and  as  to  their  applicability. 

Signs  are  eithn"— > 
1.  From  general  to  particular,        or        2.  From  particalar  to  general, 
(£.  €.,  from  geooa  to  spedei,)  (a.  e.,  from  species  to  genns,} 

vbea  tfaej  are  not  oeceaeary  or  fallible.  which  thej  may  be 


/" 


Lrgically,  Illogically, 

and  then  necessary    and  then  nnneces- 
and  infallible.         sary  and  fallible. 

Persuasion,  i,e.,  the  oratorical  production  of  belief,  is  of  three 
kinds :— »1,  Deliberative ;  2,  Demonstrative  ;  3,  Judicial.  In  each 
of  these  persuasion  is  either  tpeeial  or  general.  Deliberative  elo- 
quence considers  whether  a  thing  is  useful ;  demojietraHve,  if  it  is 
honouraUe  ;  judicial,  if  it  is  just. 

The  means  of  producing  belief  without  rhetorical  art  are  laws, 
witneseas,  documents,  torture,  and  oaths,  which  form  subsidiary 
matters  in  relation  to  judicial  oratory. 

In  special  persuasion  there  falls  to  be  considered  the  character  of 
the  spieaker,  the  passions  of  the  hearers,  and  their  general  character 
and  habits.  Persuasion  may  concern  itself  with  fact,  possibility  in 
the  past  or  in  the  future,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  fact,  or 
its  possibility. 
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The  general  means  of  prodacing  belief  are  examples,  enthymemes, 
and  maziins.  All  knowledge,  according  to  Aristotle,  originates  in 
or  with  the  senses.  Hence,  induction  precedes  syllogism,  and  yields 
itspremises. 

Examples  are  the  bases  of  inductions.  Examples  are  either  (1)  re^, 
or  (2)  feigned.    The  species  of  the  latter  are  either  parable  or  fable. 

Enthymtroes  are  either—] 
1.  Confirmatory,  or  '     2.  Befatative, 

(ic,  dedncad  from  an  acknowledged      (t.e.,  deducing  from  a  premise  what  is 
promise): —  not  admitted):-^ 

I.  Cootraries.       12.  Gonseqaents.  1.  Contradictions. 

S.  Affioitiee.         13.  Dilemma.  2.  Explanation. 

3.  BeUition.  14.  Enumeration.  3.  Canee  and  effect,  or 

4.  Comparisan,     15.  Motives.  4.  Effect  to  cause. 

5.  Time.  16.  Analogy.  5.  Degiete. 

6.  Betort.  17.  Similarity      of  6.  AnomaJy. 

7.  Definition.  consrqaences.  7.  Prior  errora. 

8.  Signification.    18.  Ineonsistency.  8.  Equivocations. 

9.  Division.  19.  Ajssuming    the 

10.  ledoction.  possible  as  real. 

11.  Dedaiona.         20.  Paradox. 

Maxims  are  (1)  either  with  proof,  or  (2)  without  it ;  (3)  part  of  an 
enihyn^eme,  or  (4)  enthyaiemes  and  more.  The  use  of  maxims 
becomes  old  men  better  than  younff  ones,  and  the  advantaj^es  of  their 
use  in  public  speaking  are  twofold,  (1)  tbey  tickle  the  vanity  of  the 
hearer  ;  and  (2)  they  show  to  thinking  men  the  character  of  the 
speaker  who  uses  tbem. 

The  foregoing  matters  occupy  in  their  definition,  consideration, 
and  exposition,  Books  I.  and  ll.  of  the  "  Ehetoric."  Book  III. 
concerns  itself  with  the  other  two  portions  of  the  art — expression  and 
sirangement.  This  he  begins  by  saying,  "  There  are  three  matters 
requiring  attention  in  regard  to  a  speech,  viz.,  the  sources  and  con- 
ditions of  persuasion,  the  style  and  the  disposition  of  it  ;*'  and,  subor- 
dinate to  these,  the  mode  of  delivery,  of  which  there  is,  he  says,  as 
jet  no  art,  though  one  is  urgently  required.  Delivery  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  subject  as  to  pitch  of  voice,  harmony  of 
tones,  and  rhythm  of  diction. 

Excellence  oi  style  depends  on  clearness  of  diction.  The  single 
vords  of  a  discourse  should  be  proper  to  the  subject,  a  little  more 
rare  than  those  emplbved  colloquiafiy,  though  this  ought  not  to  be 
ostentatiously  paraded.  Words  in  general  use,  |>opular  and  meta- 
phorical phrases,  are  best  adapted  for  prose.  A  frigid  style  must  be 
avoided.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  the  use  of  compound, 
foreign,  and  epithetical  terms,  and  to  improper  metaphors.  Hence, 
in  the  employment  of  similes,  words  should  be  carefally  chosen  and 
eonsistentiy  employed.  Purity  of  diction  is  equally  essential.  In 
aiming  at  this  we  should  attend  to  the  connecting  particles  of 
speech,  choose  distinct  rather  than  vague  or  ambiguous  terms,  and 
give  them  a  proper  grammatical  construction.    Style  should  be 
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able  to  be  understood,  even  witbont  pnnctaaiion  ;  hence  we  should 
avoid  parentheses  and  inconsistent  terms  when  speakinii^  of  manj 
things  together.  Elevation  of  style  depends  on  the  use  of  tiie 
definition  for  the  name  of  the  thing  defined,  or  periphrasis,  meta- 
pborieal  illnstration,  distinct  ennnciation,  and  separate  mention, 
the  use  or  absence  of  connectives,  and  the  employment  of  negatives. 
Style  should  also  be  becoming,  that  is,  be  in  keeping  with  the 
subject;  it  should  be  posftefised  of  cadence,  but  not  of  musical 
modulation.  Style  must  be  either  continuous  or  reflex.  It  is  best 
when  it  does  not  run  on  indefinitely,  but  recurrently.  The  funda- 
mental requirement  of  style  is  intelltgibiiity.  **  Neither  ought  it  to 
escape  notice  that  each  kind  of  eloquence  has  its  own  pectdiar  style, 
as  it  is  deliberative,  demonstrative,  or  judicial." 

Of  arrangement  the  following  are  the  chief  requisites  f— 1,  State- 
ment ;  2,  proof.  These  are  the  essential  divisions,  but  the  greatest 
number  are, — 1,  exordium  ;  2,  statement ;  3,  proof;  4,  peroration. 
The  exordium  is  the  commencement  of  the  speech — an  opening  of  the 
way  for  what  is  to  succeed.  The  statement  is  the  narrative  portion 
of  the  matter.  Great  art  may  be  shown  in  it,  either  by  muring  it 
continuous  if  possessed  of  inherent  oneness  and  interest,  or  by 
breaking  it  up  into  manageable  sections,  between  which,  observations 
may  be  inserted,  to  keep  up  or  to  re-arouse  the  hearer's  attention. 
Proof  should  be  demonstrative,  and  may,  therefore,  be  either 
syllogistic  or  enthjrmematic.  The  peroration  has  a  fourfold  pur- 
pose— 1,  securing  favourable  regard  to  oneself  and  ill-will  to  an 
adversary  (if  there  be  any) ;  2,  amplification,  or  extenuation ;  3, 
excitement  of  passionate  interest ;  4,  recalling  the  chief  points 
on  which  the  speech  has  been  employed,  and  asserting  that  what 
had  been  undertaken  has  been  accomplished. 

So  closes  the  "  Art  of  Rhetoric,"  a  model  of  profound  thinking, 
careful  discrimination,  acute  investigation,  and  well-grounded  reason* 
ing.  To  this  treatise  that  other,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  frag- 
ment, entitled  "  The  Poetics,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
It  is  the  most  authentic  and  exact  utterance  we  have  on  the 
theory  of  art  among  the  Greeks.  "  Art,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  called 
art  simply  because  it  is  not  nature."  And  Aristotle  says  poetry  is 
"an  imitative  art."  Its  primary  object  is  to  represent  or  ereate 
imitatively ;  not  essentiallv  to  instruct,  or  even  to  delight,  though 
every  good  imitation  should  do  both.  Hence  it  is  not  nature,  but 
is  either  a  representation,  a  refinement,  or  a  caricature  of  it ;  but 
still,  as  Shakspere  has  expressed  it, — 

"  That  art 
^Vhich  you  siy  a<1d8  to  natore,  is  an  art 
That  nature  mtkei" 

The  task  which  Aristotle  proposes  to  himself  in  this  work  may 
be  best  stated  in  his  own  words : — "  Let  us  speak  conoeming  poetiy 
iteelf  and  its  species  ;  what  speciality  each  possesses,  and  how  fables 
must  be  composed,  in  order  that  poetry  may  be  such  as  is  becoming : 
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fiuiliir,  let  us  explais  of  lunr  mmay  and  what  kind  of  parti  poetfy 
eouiate)  and  in  our  ngiial  manner  let  ua  treat  of  saoh  thinga 
aa  partaia  to  thia  tepio,  beginning,  agreeably  to  natore,  first  with 
waA  thing*  aa  are  fint." 

Poeta  are  imitatora.  It  ia  the  imitation,  not  the  metre,  which 
eonetitiilaa  the  poet.  Ont  of  the  old  materials  of  nataTe>  hiatory^ 
feehng,  thought,  &e.,  they  make  something  new;  hence  do  they 
reoeire  the  name,  poets.  Imitations  may  either  be  of  the  eood  or  the 
bad ;  and  the  manner  of  imitation  may  di£fer  aa  well  as  the  meana. 

Two  canaea,  and  theee  physical,  seem  to  have  produced  poetir 
ia  genenl,  viz.,  a  tendency  to  imitation,  and  a  love  of  melody.  A 
note  on  the  progreaa  of  tragedy  and  ^omedy  follows,  and  these  are 
thaa  defined.  Comedy  ia  an  imitation,  aa  to  the  ridiculous,  of  bad 
dianeters.  The  ridicnlooa  ia  turpitude,  or  error,  unattended  by 
pain,  and  not  destruotiye ;  h\A  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  a  worthy 
or  iUuatrioua  and  perfect  action,  posaeasing  greatness,  expressed 
in  pieaaing  language,  by  the  use  of  several  species  of  imitation  in  ita 
parts,  by  men  acting  it,  and  not  in  narration,  and  purifying  from 
ninilar  paaaiona  by  the  operation  of  pity  and  fear.  The  plot  includes 
nz  paita,— atory,  action,  diction,  sentiments,  representation,  and 
inriiodioaa  composition.  The  difierence  between  the  poet's  plot  and 
the  historian's  recital  ia  that  the  former  should  be  prooable,  and  the 
latter  actual.  The  nature  and  essentials  of  plots,  the  passions  they 
ihaald  invpire,  and  the  means  of  eiciting  them,  are  next  dwelt  upon. 
The  fint  part  of  tragedy  ravels  and  the  second  unrarels  events. 
Hie  different  kinds  of  tragedies,  and  the  specific  diction  to  be 
employed  in  each,  are  thereafter  explained,  and  the  passage  from 
txanc  to  epie  poetry  is  made. 

Apia  poetry  should  poaseaa  unity  of  interest — rather  unitr  of 
aetion  than  of  time.  The  natore,  cnaracteriatios,  diction,  and  fonn 
of  epie  poetry  are  well  elaborated,  and  the  affinity  as  well  as  the 
Nipeetive  merits  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry  are  carefuUv  pointed  out. 
It  18  probable  that  in  the  complete  treatise  an  equally  exhaustive 
ttilysia  of  comedy  waa  given ;  and  that  the  varioas  other  species 
of  poetoy  were  denned,  explained,  and  characterized.  But  the  por- 
tioBs  here  epitomized  are  all  that  remain  of  this  work  of  the  arch* 
eritie  of  antiquity. 

We  have  now  finiahed  our  series  of  Aristotelic  |)aper8.  In  them 
ve  have  anecesstvelT  treated  of  the  events  of  his  life,  the  teachinge 
of  his  logic,  tilie  method  and  results  of  his  attempt  to  elicit  a  science 
of  natare ;  and  now  we  have  striven  to  explain  the  chief  elements 
of  his  praetieai  pbiloaophy.  In  these  we  have  incidentally  touched 
Wi  Boai»  if  not  all,  the  special  and  noteworthy  additions  to  or 
Stages  in  speculation  which  we  owe  to  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
the Peripatetiea.  It  remains  for  us  now  only  to  endeavour,  in  a  word 
or  two  of  efaaraeterization,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  thinkings  and 
tthiaviaga  of  thia  great  leader  of  human  thought. 

Toeompoae  an  adequate  eulogium  is  impossible.  Ordinary  terma 
of  eaooanom  are  monopolized  merely  to  express  the  actoalities 
of  his  Bccompliahments.    He  was  at  once  tiie  most  profbund  of 
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aagea  and  the  most  indefatigable  of  inTestigaton.  He  aimed  at 
mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  and  thought.  His  eye  swept  the 
whole  expanse  of  hnman  knowledjKe  with  accuracy,  nrecision,  and 
insight.  To  him  we  owe  the  arts  of  classification,  of  demonstration, 
and  of  persuasion.  The  method  of  science  unveiled  itself  to  hia  far- 
foreseeing  genius  before  science  itself  was  begotten  by  reason  and 
experiment ;  and  the  discipline  of  the  human  mtelleot  is  more  tho* 
roughly  and  correctly  taught  by  this  chief  didascalui  of  mankind 
than  by  all  other  ancient  thinkers  and  teachers. 

If  inferior  to  Socrates  in  intense  moral  aspiration,  or  to  Plato  in 
the  lofiy  grandeur  of  soaring  ideality,  his  range  was  wider  and  his 
erudition  more  complete.  In  him  Greek  philosophy  culminated. 
The  thinking  faculty  of  humanity  never  made  before  his  day  such 
vital  efibrts,  nor  has  any  single  mind  ever  since  acquired  such  en- 
during domination  as  that  which  has  been  granted  to  the  Stagyrite. 
The  whole  sul^sequent  history  of  philosophy  and  of  human  thought 
shows  his  influence.  In  ancient  as  in  modern  tunes,  in  the  Eastern 
as  in  the  Western  empires  of  the  earth,  over  Christian  and  Moslem 
alike,  his  mighty  energy  of  intellect  gave  him  supremacy.  The 
very  forms  of  human  thought  have  been  moulded  according  to  the 
laws  which  he  discovered  and  applied.  The  securities  men  take 
against  deception  in  speculation  or  exposition  owe  their  efficacy 
to  him.  The  language  of  thinking  men  throughout  the  civilised 
universe  conforms  itself  to  the  didactic  genius  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
philosophical  terminology  he  conceived  and  co-ordinated  has  estab- 
lished itself  triumphantlv  as  that  of  the  intellectual  nations  of 
Euroue.  "  The  impress  of  no  single  mind,  save  Ovb,  has  been  more 
indelibly  en^aven  on  the  history  of  man,  science,  thought,  and  life." 

When,  thirteen  vears  ago,  this  series  of  papers  on  '*  European 
Philosophy  "  was  planned  and  commenced,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  writer,  in  a  few  brief  sketches,  to  picture  broad  spaces  of  the 
fields  of  speculation,  but  only  to  give  glimpses  of  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  the  philosophers  of  olden  days.  As,  however,  the 
interest  felt  in  these  papers  widened,  their  plan  was  extended  ;  for 
no  adequate,  readily  available,  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of 
ancient  thought  was  then  attainable  by  the  readers  of  ordinary 
journals,  even  the  leaders  of  literature  eschewing  these  matters  as 
too  weighty  for  them.  Hence  have  our  articles  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  original  design,  and  increased  in  number,  as 
important  speculations  came  before  us.  Now,  however,  we  have 
attained  a  landing-place  from  which  we  may  venture  to  sweep  more 
rapidly  along  the  pathways,  and  a  few  more  papers — scarcely  more 
than  three — shall  bring  us  to  the  end  of  our  Survey  <^  Pre-Christian 
Philosophy.  It  will  be  long  before  we  meet  again  a  rival  to  him 
whom  we  have  already  described  as  the  migh^  Sta^[yrite,*-that 
cool,  clear,  formal,  acute,  and  daring  thinker;  that  giant  amid  a 
race  of  giants ;  that  eager,  impetuous,  deep-thoughMl  and  truth- 
loving  soul ;  extensively  learned,  laboriously  studious,  enthusiastio- 
ally  enamoured  of  speculation,  who  has  become  one  of  the  sughtiest 
names  of  which  the  glorious  land  of  Ghreece  can  boast.         o.  N. 
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NOTE  ON  "MODERN  LOGICIANS— AECHBI8H0P 

THOMSON."  % 

Tin  ineritable  hearsay  amid  which  men,  occupying  eminent 
public  stations,  live  and  more,  and  of  which  they  are  necessarily 
80  imich  the  objects,  is  often  misleading.  Although  a  considerable 
imoiint  of  care  and  of  critical  comparison  of  dates,  on  dits,  &c.,  was 
employed  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  brought 
togetJier  in  our  paper  on  '*  The  Bight  Hon.  and  Most  Bey.  Win. 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Ix)rd  Archbishop  of  Tork,"  in  January,  subse- 
qoent  information  has  reached  us,  which  seems  to  justify  the  issue 
of  t  note  in  our  pages,  corrective  of  some  of  the  statements  given 
therein — ^lest,  being  regarded  as  authentic,  because  not  noticed, 
(hej  should  mislead  our  readers.  The  following  are  the  materia! 
items. 

Ihat  the  archbishop  was  educated  at  St.  Bees*  school  is,  we  find, 
an  error. 

A  new  reading  of  the  archbishop's  position  on  the  class-list  has 
been  suggested  to  us.  An  unwise  bye-law — in  the  interests  of  medio- 
crity DO  doubt — was  operative  in  Queen's  College  in  his  dav,  that  any 
scholar  thereof  who  "did  not  obtain  honours"  would  lose  his  chance 
of  a  fellowship ;  but  a  third  class  was  sufficient  to  secure  it.  It  is 
thought  that  the  archbishop  limited  his  aim  for  his  examination — 
not  bis  studies — to  what  would  gain  him  that  class,  and  no  other ; 
and  that  accordingly  he  offered  for  examination  too  small  a  number 
of  books  for  the  highest  honours.  The  archbishop  could  not  have 
been  so  unskilled  in  logic  as  is  implied  in  our  paper ;  indeed,  we 
hare  f^ood  authority  for  saying  that,  prior  to  1840,  Wm.  Thomson 
vas  blown  in  Oxrord  as  an  innovator  in  logic,— thoroughly  ac- 
qntinted  with  Kant's  lope,  Aristotle's  "  Organon,"  and  a  lar^e 
nnmber  of  logical  and  philosophical  books ;  and  that  even  then  his 
**  Laws  of  Thonght "  were  sketched  and  partly  written.  The  kind 
of  information  on  the  subject  which  he  brought  before  the  exami* 
ners— so  different  from  the  Oxford  logic  of  that  day — may  have 
given  rise  to  the  rumour  which  enlarged  itself  into  the  statement 
on  which  we  relied. 

Another  Oxford  incident  has  been  wrongly  reported.  Both  can- 
didates for  the  provostship  of  Queen's  voted  for  themselves — a 
enatom  usual  in  such  college  elections,  unless  when  the  rivals  vote 
for  each  other,  which  obviously  does  not  alter  the  result.  The 
votes  for  Br.  Thomson  were  eight,  and  for  the  other  candidate  five, 
and  ss  the  facts  were  publicly  known,  there  was  no  cause  for 
nunours  on  this  head. 

Some  of  the  dates  given,  on  re-coUation,  have  been  foimd  errone- 
on*.   The  Bev.  Wm.  Thomson  was  Curate  of  Guildford,  1843-5, 
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and  Curate  of  Caddesdon.    He  became  Tutor  in  Queen's  in  1847, 
not  1844. 

We  find  that,  by  some  inadyertence,  we  have  attributed  to  the 
Eboracan  prelate  the  authorship  of  a  work  on  '*  The  Messiah  and 
His  Elinffaom,"  which  another  writer  claims. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  of  noting^  with  approval  the 
earnest  and  hearty  way  in  which  the  archiepisoopal  logician  has 
acted  in  regard  to  popular  education  and  on  church  extension — 
subjects  sufficiently  cogaate  to  each  other  in  themselves,  though 
often  disjoined.  In  both  departments  a  great  work  may  be  done 
by  a  judicious  and  enthusiastic  prelate.  We  believe  that  the  day 
of  indifierenoe  to  men's  educational  elevation  is  well-nigh  past.  We 
have  already  allowed  too  much  drifting  into  ignorance  and  vice,  if 
not  crime,  through  negligence  in  this  matter.  It  may  be,  it  pro- 
bably win  be,  much  more  difficult  to  draw  back  those  who  have 
been  treated  as  aliens  into  the  fold  of  the  church  now  than  it  wo*ald 
have  been  at  the  right  time  to  have  retained  them  in  it.  If  careful 
and  Christian  effort  be  unceasingly  used,  great  results  maj^  be  anti- 
cipated for  the  conjoined  movements  in  which  the  archbishop  has 
60  earnestly  interested  himself,  and  we  hope  that  life,  strength, 
and  grace  may  be  granted  to  him  to  widen  and  deepen  in  his 
province  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom. 

S.  K 


Ak  Affsotsd  Mav  carries  himself  like  his  diah  (as  the  ^ovarb 
says)  very  uprightly,  without  spilling  one  drop  of  his  humour. 
He  is  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  that  delights  in  flowers  and  oma- 
mente  of  his  own  devising  to  please  himself  and  others  ihst  laugh 
at  him.  He  is  of  a  leaden  dull  temper,  that  stands  stiff,  as  it  is 
bent,  to  all  crooked  lines,  but  never  to  the  right.  Whrn  he  thinks 
to  appear  most  graceful,  he  adorns  himself  most  ill-fayouredly,  like 
an  Indian  that  wears  jewels  in  his  lips  and  nostrils.  His  words  and 
gestures  are  alias  stin  as  buckram,  and  he  talks  as  if  his  lips  were 
turned  up  as  well  as  his  beard.  All  his  motions  are  regular  as  if 
he  went  py  clockwork,  and  he  goes  very  true  to  the  niok  as  he  is 
set.  He  has  certain  favourite  words  and  expressions,  which  he 
makes  very  ifluch  of—as  he  has  reason  to  do,  for  they  serve  him 
upon  all  occfMions,  and  are  never  out  of  the  way  when  he  has  i»e 
of  them — as  they  have  leisure  enough  to  do,  for  nobody  else  has 
any  occasion  for  them  but  himself.  All  his  afiTectations  are  fomed 
or  stolen  from  others ;  and  though  they  become  some  pariieiilftr 

gersons,  where  they  grow  natunilly,  as  a  flower  does  on  ite  stalk, 
e  thinks  they  will  do  so  by  him,  when  they  are  pulled  and  dead. — 
Samuel  Butler. 
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IPolxi'us* 


AEE  THE  WORKmG  CLASSES  QUALIFIED  FOE 
PAELLAMKNTAEY  EEPEESEKTATION  ? 

ATFIBSCATIYE  ASTICLB. — 11. 

c 

Ths  working  classes  are  qualified  for  parliamentary  representa- 
lion,  because  tne  mere  matter  of  parliamentary  representation  is  to 
gire  a  vote  for  a  gentleman  who  lias  studied  polities  to  sit  in  tlie 
ooancil  of  the  nation  to  adrise  on  its  wants  and  requirements,  and 
tke  means  by  whicli  its  prosperity  may  be  promoted. 

A  parliamentary  representative  is  not  amenable  and  responsible 
only  to  his  cimstituents,  or  to  the  jpersons  who  actually  voted  for 
him.  He  is  a  responsible  ad  riser  of  the  Crown  and  thinker  for  the 
omatry.  He  is  responsible  to  his  conscience,  to  the  House,  and 
to  the  GoTcnunent.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  in  representation  to  say- 
that  a  member  is  a  delegate  from  his  constituents  to  promote  their 
interests  and  advocate  th^ir  opinions.  A  representative  goes  to 
Patliament  as  the  suj)porter  of  a  particular  theory  of  government 
or  legislation,  but  he  is  bound  to  forego  his  own  predilections  and 
Ikifl  eonstituents*  wishes,  when  it  is  proven  to  nim  in  discussion 
that  the  requirements  of  his  country  are  not  to  be  best  met  by 
theie  suggestions.  Working  men  are  quite  well  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  on  what  form  of  policy  they  regard  as  beet  for  the 
country,  and  hence  they  are  (^^nte  qualifiea  to  vote ;  for  the  sending 
of  a  member  to  Parliament  is  only  registering  the  opinion  of  the 
coontry  in  favotir  of  certain  moded  of  government,  and  sendine  a 
man  to  see  that,  as  far  as  possible,  these  opinions  shall  have  due 
vndit  in  the  council  of  the  nation. 

W orkiog  men  are  best  qualified  for  parliamentary  representation 
because,  from  their  great  numbers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bribe 
them,  whereas  the  small  constituencies  which  are  in  use  at  the 
present  time  are  peculiarly  bribable— or  there  would  not  be  so 
many  bribery  trials  and  acts.  Working  men  are  peculiarly  touchy 
upon  aoy  matter  that  has  even  the  appearance  of  getting  them  to 
entertain  an  opinion  upon  any  other  score  than  its  correctness. 
Their  independence  and  outspokenness  is  proverbial. 

Who  are  the  men  that  stickle  for  their  rights  ?  Not  your  pettv 
shopkeepers  in  the  off-lying  streets  of  electoral  towns,  or  smaU 
tndcsmen  in  cities.  They  are  too  often  eneaks,  whose  vile  humility 
tovazds  those  who  have  anything  to  give  secures  the  leorn  of  work* 
iag  nea.    Xhey  are  the  men  wlu>  do  not  speak  out  at  public  meet- 
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ings  and  vestry  contentions,  but  who  "  decline  to  saj  anything  al 
present/'  because  in  the  presence  of  some  big-wig.  Yoa  cannot 
get  working  men  to  snivel  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  to  scrape  his 
lowest  bow  to  the  dean.  He  is  accustomed  to  obey  his  employer 
as  his  employer ;  but  he  is  seldom  to  be  restrained  from  speaking 
his  mind.  If  we  add,  his  natural  independency— shown  in  hia 
attachment  to  dissent,  to  his  own  class,  his  own  amusements,  and 
his  general  aversion  to  be  patronised — we  shall  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  member  of  the  working  classes  is  fitted  for  parliamentary 
representation  better  than  almost  any  other  man. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  the  middle-class  aversion  to  working 
men  being  represented  in  Parliament.  They  know  their  independ- 
ence of  spirit,  and  they  fear  that  if  this  independency  got  any 
encouragement,  it  would  tend  to  defeat  their  aims  in  havmg  a  daaa 
entirely  subordinate  to  themselves. 

The  working  classes  have  made  more  personal  advancement 
during  the  previous  forty  years  than  aoy  other — even  the  great 
and  noble.  And  wherever  the  opportunity  has  been  given  them 
they  have  shown  their  capacity  for  higher  things.  Many  of  them 
comprehend  the  intricacies  of  home  and  foreign  politics  better  than 
members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  have  been  successful  in 
posing  them  on  the  platfor^  and  hustings.  Many  of  them,  by  dint 
of  personal  industry,  have  risen  into  place  in  the  pulpits  of  dissent- 
ing churches,  in  foremanships,  and  m  offices  of  trust,  as  church- 
wardens, members  of  the  board  of  guardians,  &c. 

Look  at  the  self-denial  practised  by  the  working  classes,  amidst 
all  their  poverty  and  difficulties,  to  bring  up  their  families  to  some- 
thing better  than  they  have  been  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  rates  of  provisions,  rent,  clothing,  and  education,  see  how 
much  care  they  take  to  provide  their  children  with  the  best  in  their 

Sower,  and  how  proud  they  are  to  see  their  young  folks  dean,  neat, 
ealthy,  and  conuortable.  Besides  this,  look  at  their  kindness  to 
one  another,  the  frequency  with  which  they  part  with  their  own 
comforts  to  help  their  poorer  neighbours.  Again,  look  at  the  amount 
they  have  managed  to  put  into  the  savings  banks,  shortly  as  they 
have  been  in  existence,  and  badly  as  they  were  constituted.  The 
co-operative  stores,  of  which  they  have  been  members,  and  which 
they  are  learning  to  manage  better  and  better  as  the  teachings  of 
experience  become  available,  show  that  in  all  that  relates  to  com- 
mon sense  and  business  they  are  quite  as  worthy  of  admiration, 
opportunity  considered,  as  £10  householders. 

No  argument  could  be  so  baseless  as  that  which  It.  S.  gives  with 
all  the  confidence  of  an  axiom,  *'  The  larger  the  constituency,  the 
greater  is  the  power  of  money  "  (p.  97).  Is  it  easier  to  bribe  the 
10,000  electors  of  Birmingham  or  the  280  of  Honiton  P  the  6,000  of 
Newcastle  or  the  865  of  Huntingdon  P  the  20,000  of  Glasgow  or 
the  300  of  the  county  of  Sutherland  P  The  fact  is,  that  if  you  want 
to  see  the  most  independent  and  the  best  members  of  the  House  of 
CommonSy  you  mutt  look  for  them  as  the  representatives  of  those 
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places  wlkich  are  most  largely  peopled  by  tlie  working  classes.  Not 
m  towns  where  decay  has  made  property  so  low  that  sham  gentility 
has  made  it  its  home— a  sort  of  well-to-do-ish  pauper  parish, — but  in 
an  active  centre  of  trade,  where  property  is  high-priced,  and  where, 
tiierefore,  many  of  the  better  class  of  working  people  are  compelled 
to  live  in  £10  houses,  and  to  pay  rates.  Compare  the  members  of 
the  sham-genteel  and  of  the  working-class  towns,  and  you  will 
find  proof  positive  that  the  working  classes  are  qualified  for  re- 
presentation. 

Working  men  have  a  greater  stake  in  good  representation  than 
those  who  occupy  the  class  above  them.  That  class  flatters  itself  it 
can  manage  to  live  on  somehow,  no  matter  what  party  is  in  power. 
Money  has  always  its  own  worth ;  and  hence  they  are  selfishly  dis- 
regardfiil  of  the  obligation  of  giving  their  votes  honestly.  A  work- 
ing man  knows  that  his  own  comfort  and  his  children's  bread 
depend  on  good  government — which  means  successful  trade,  peace, 
low  taxes,  and  general  instruction.  IN^othing  is  more  certain  than 
that  a  purer  representation  would  arise  from  an  infusion  of  the 
working  classes  mto  the  present  constituencies.  Look  at  how  the 
votes  go  at  the  hustings !  Do  they  not  always  go  in  favour  of  the 
man  most  anxious  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  national  great- 
ness and  independence,  yet  for  peaee  within  and  without  the  king- 
dom? Placemen  do  not  go  to  the  constitaencies  where  trade  makes 
men  independent;  they  burrow. in  those  nests  of  corruption  where 
annuitants  congregate ;  for  they  know  that  among  them  they  can 
work  their  way  by  gammon  and  gold.  They  are  the  class  to  insist 
ruppm  promises  of  personal  benefit  before  they  will  vote,  not,  as  R.  S. 
mistakingly  asserts  (p.  98),  the  working  classes. 

A  Paruament  with  a  mob  pulling  tne  strings  (p.  9S)  is  not  so 
lamentable  a  sight  as  one  whose  strings  are  pulled  b^^  pot- wallopers 
and  bribed  freeholders,  of  annuitants  whose  lean  wits  make  them 
the  prey  of  the  place-hunter,  and  who  thereafter  plague  his  heart 
OQt  for  a  place  or  a  pension.  The  greatest  libel  that  could  be  written 
on  parliamentary  representation  in  England  would  be  to  give  a 
claasified  list  of  the  parties  whose  votes  make  the  Parliament  exist- 
ing among  ns  at  this  day  what  it  is.  Many  votes  are  got  from 
more  shameful  sources  than  the  skin-hardened  hand  of  a  working 
man. 

We  think  none  will  gainsay  the  assertion  that  the  working  classes 
merit  the  electoral  franchise.  '  D.  N.  A. 

VBGATIVB  ABTICLB.*-!!. 

Thb  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  present  time  will  be  oppor- 
tune and  valuable.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  in  the  last  session  of  the  present  Parliament,  and,  if 
the  ^doctors  are  wise,  in  the  selection  of  representatives  iu  the  first 
session  of  a  new  Parliamenti  will  be  the  most  important  matter  of 
debate.  From  the  active  pteps  already  taken  by  the  newly  formed 
Beform  Union,  and  from  the  interest  manifested  by  the  public  and 
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the  press,  there  oan  be  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  a  Befomt  Bill  will 
be  demanded,  and — when  the  subject  arriyes  at  maturity — granted. 
What  its  provisions  may  be^  will  be  the  question.  At  all  eTenta, 
not  for  some  time  to  come  will  any  Beform  Bill  contain  a  proTiaion 
for  a  universal  franchise.  Our  leanings  to  and  likings  for  the  work- 
ing class,  knowing  them  practically,  are  not  less  t£m  those  enter- 
tamed  by  any  true  friend  who  does  not  permit  his  friendship  to 
override  his  judgment.  But  that  judgment  and  experience  would 
not  five  a  casting  vote  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  if  the  veto 
of  the  whole  question  lay  with  uSf  simply  because  we  hold  that 
the  working  classes  are  not  at  present  '*  qualified  for  parliamentary 
representation."  This  debate  does  not  purpose  to  entertain  tha 
question  of  man's  right  to  the  franchise,  or  we  should  state,  per  je, 
our  opinion  that  he  has  no  such  riffht.  A  man  holds  his  place 
in  the  community  by  purchase,  and  the  price  he  pays  is  industry, 
good  conduct,  accumulation  of  goods.  A  "  man  cnild  "  is  bom  m 
this  busy  town  of  Manchester— has  he,  when  he  comes  to  yeaza,  any 
in-bam  privileges  or  innate  rights  P  None,  save  the  workhouse.  H!e 
may  earn  the  right  to  occupy  a  house ;  he  may  pay  for  the  use  of 
f&a  and  water ;  and  if  he  does  so,  he  must  pay  rates  for  the  repair- 
ing of  the  streets,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  streets  by  the  police,  besides  taxes  municipal  and  civS.  But 
he  can  have  none  ot  these  thines  as  his  bom  rights.  MenliTe 
in  communities  on  sufferance.  They  elect  laws  for  mutual  gmd- 
ance ;  and  a  man,  if  he  desires  to  live  in  the  oommnnity,  muat 
subscribe  to  the  laws.  The  laws  made  for  this  old  England  of  ouzb 
are  made  by  representatives  of  the  men  who  have  purchased  the  right 
to  live  in  the  community.  Parliament  only  represents  property — 
that  might  as  well  be  said  at  once.  Property  has  its  owners ;  these 
men  have  the  right  to  send  men  to  Parliament  to  determine  laws 
for  its  regulation.  There  is  a  theory — but  it  is  only  a  theory— rela- 
tive to  members  of  Parliament  representing  electors ;  they  repre- 
sent the  goods,  or,  as  a  friend  puts  it,  the  **  traps  "  of  the  electors. 
And  what  xp an,  without  these  hostages  to  fortune  or  the  com- 
munity, dare  aspire  to  hold  a  place  in  me  midst  of  the  community's 
delegates  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  property  which 
he  £)e8  not  possess  P  These  principles,  which  must  have  rec^olated 
the  first  Parliaments,  have  been,  by  the  liberality  of  the  efectora, 
diverged  from,  so  that  now,  instead  of  a  schedule  of  property  to 
establish  the  right  of  noting,  we  need  have  only  the  occupancy  of  a 
honse  rated  at  £10. 

This,  doubtless,  will  be  extended,  so  that  at  a  less  rate  than  £10  the 
house  dweller  will  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  franchise.  The 
question  for  our  discussion,  however,  we  presume,  is  the  present 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  relation  to  education  or  conduct ; 
this  must  be  included  in  the  question  heading  this  debate.  Or  the 
real  question  is,  if  representation  was  based,  not  on  property  but 
persons,  do  the  persons  who  are  known  as  the  working  classes  give 
earnest  that  they,  by  conduct  or  intelligence,  are  entitled  to,  or 
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Day  lie  safely  enttneted  witH,  the  election  of  vepveeentatives  in  Par« 
liameDt?  Tbe  ftffirmatiye  writer,  "  Bronterre,"  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  yropeity  in  industry,  in  inyentiveness,  in  thonghtfolnees ; 
to  which  we -say  ondoobtedly.  But  very  little,  if  it  does  not  enable 
A  man  to  Kye  in  «  £10  house.  Thei^e  may  be  exceptions, — no  doubt 
there  axe  exeeptions,  bat  very  few,  where  a  man  is  "  indostrions," 
"  inyeiilhre/'  and  **  thoughtful/'  who  cannot  now  obtain  a  vote.  To 
isy,  as  "Bzonteove  "  does  say,  that  the  "  inyentors  "  «re  to  be  found 
imoDfst  those  not  living  in  a  £10  house,  or  who  could  not  if  thtty 
would,  is  to  say  that,  in  the  first  comiaercial  country  in  the  worlds 
ability  to  invent  and  oonstmet  is  not  paid  sufficiently  well  to  enable 
it  to  get  evvered  in  by<a  £  10  house,  which  is  absura.  What  is  the 
oemditbn  of  the  meehaoios  in  Manchester,  receiving  from  two  to 
tioee  -pooDds  weekly  wages  P  Are  these  men,  or  any  smiilar  dass  of 
raen,  who  ure  to  be  denominated  **  thougbtfuJl,"  **  industrious/'  and 
**  iaveutiyv/'  not  able  to  live  in  a  £10  house  P 

New  snppoaing  aU  this  dranged,  and  that  conduct  and  intelli- 

iToee  weve  the  ffrounds  of  universal  admission  to  the  exercise  of  the 

frasehise,  woaldihe  working  classes  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  P 

Thoie  who  know  the  workiDg  classes  from  »ewspai>er  reports  of 

Bvehanies'  institution  meetings,  of  co-operative  associations,  work* 

ii^iaen'a  ehibs,  would  conclude  them  to  oe  fully  entitled  to  any  and 

ereiy  political  liberty ;  those  who  know  them  in  the  mass,  and  not 

in  a  small  vection,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  these  admirable  insti- 

totioos^  know  that  they  are  not  generally  intelligent,  careful,  or'in- 

dostrious,  further  than  the  demands  oi  their  daily  work ;  aud  the^ 

blow  that  they  mutt  do  that  or  they  must  starve.  Some  time  ago,  a 

eonmdttee  of  most  intelligent  operatives  commenced  a  penny  news* 

paper,  called  Weehki   Wagee,  which  it  was  intended  i^ould  be 

tbe  TCpKsentntiye  or  the  working  man's  interest.    Pour  numbers 

were  publbhed,  and  then  an  end.    The  working  men  who  really 

bad  eondacted  the  serial  most  creditably,  found  themselves  sad- 

M  with  the  cost  of  paper  and  print.     The  intelligent  working 

OflD  could  not  see  their  wa^  to  spend  a  penny  a  week  upon  a  paper 

established  solely  for  their  benefit.     Why,  the  absence  ot  any 

demand  to  be  admitted  to  elect  representatives  is  proof  of  the 

absenee  of  intelligent  inquiry  and  interest;  otherwise,  long  ago 

the  franchise  would  hare  oeen  lowered,  and  a  six  or  seven-pound 

boTueholder  admitted  within  its  pale.    It  is  now  very  common 

to  point  to  Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine,  and  ask  if  the 

men  who  could  under  the  attacks  of  poverty  conduct  themselves 

so  admirably  are  not  worthy  of  the  franchise  P    The  admirable 

coadaet  is  to  be  traced  not  so  much  to  the  operatives  as  to 

tboae  who  at  a  distance  contributed  liberally  to  their  support 

rpon  former  occasions,  when  the  mills  have  been  closed,  the  men 

in  large  numbers  scoured  the  streets  and  emptied  the  provision 

ehops ;  then  there  was  no  large  systematized  scheme  for  the  relief 

of  the  distressed  workers.     Had  there  been  the  result  would 

bare  been  different.    The  establishment  of  co-operative  stores  by 
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operatiYes  is  cited  as  an  argament— for  wLatP  Not  that  musk 
men  ought  to  be  electors — ^we  say  such  men  may  become  so  if  they 
deem  the  franchise  a  privilege*  The  provident  and  exemplary  few 
must  not  be  taken  to  mdicato  the  conduct  of  the  many ;  the  many 
are  neither  noticeable  for  knowledge  nor  for  providence.  The  fact 
that  a  few  thousand  persons  belong  to  benefit  societies,  which,  in 
so  many  instances,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  members,  are 
wretchedly  conducted,  presents  no  guarantee  of  the  foresight  or 
prudence  of  the  operatives.  Very  probably  the  largest  portion  of  the 
members  of  such  societies  have  been  induced  to  oecome  members 
under  the  attractions  offered  for  conviviality  in  large  rooms,  and  the 
excellent  fellowship  in  taprooms  and  bar-parlours.  If  these  places 
were  found  to  languish  for  want  of  custom ;  if  working  men  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  together  to  discuss  political  questions,  and 
especially  this  question  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise ;  if  they 
were  known  to  conduct  any  trade  question  with  prudence  and  jus- 
tice ;  to  spend  the  money  which  they  would  otherwise  snend  upon 
their  own  pleasures,  upon  the  education  of  their  cnildren, — 
then  with  reason -might  the  franchise  be  demanded  for  them. 
Meanwhile,  we  ask  again,  seeing  that  Parliament  is  the  represent- 
ative of  property,  What  has  the  man,  who  will  not  acquire  property 
to  the  extent  that  will  enable  him  to  occupy  a  £10  house,  to 
do  with  representation  at  all  P  It  is  said  that  if  a  man  is  amenable 
to  the  law  ne  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the  law.  An  exceed- 
ingly stupid  fallacy.  Because  a  thief  steals,  should  he  have  a  voice 
in  making  the  laws  which  regulate  stealing  P  There  is  a  ragged  regi- 
ment of  "  tramps,*'  who  literally  live  in  unions,  wending  &eir  way, 
the  year  roimd,  from  one  relievmg  officer  to  another.  Should  these 
dabs  of  filth  be  honoured  with  we  inquiry,  }iow  they  would  like 
the  arrangements  of  the  unions  in  regard  to  refreshment  and  sleep- 
ing-rooms P  The  working  men  have  yet  to  show,  by  some  instance 
of  general  prudence,  as  well  as  by  the  acauirement  of  knowledge, 
that  they  are  in  earnest,  as  residents  in  tneir  mother  country,  to 
attain  to  political  privileges ;  until  they  do  that,  they  are  not  de- 
frauded of  any  right,  because  they  have  no  right  to  be  taken  away. 

J.  J» 
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IS  TENNYSON'S  "ENOCH  ABDEN"  A  POEM  MOEALLY 

OBJECTIONABLE  P 

AFFIBUATIYB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Is  all  ages  the  poet  has  received  the  homage  of  his  fellows,  and 
obtained  a  powerful  influence  over  their  thouj^ts  and  actions.  As 
a  creator  of  new  forms  he  has  infused  such  vital  power  into  his 
creations  as  to  change  entirely  the  ordinary  nature  of  things.  He 
has  rendered  men  insensible  to  fatigue,  danger,  and  pain ;  has  en- 
dowed them  with  almost  supernatural  courage  in  battle ;  has  sown 
&e  seeds,  laid  the  train,  and  fired  the  match  of  more  than  one  revo- 
lution ;  and  has  also,  with  his  pure  and  holy  music,  so  soothed  the 
6OT1I  worn  down  with  labour  and  o|)pression,  or  sick  of  the  vanities 
of  life,  by  directing  to  something  higher,  holier,  and  happier,  where 
all  is  blessedness  and  rest,  that  the  present  trials  are  for&otten  in 
coptemplatioii  of  a  glorious  future,  and  the  soul  is  refreuiod,  and 
itimnlated  to  perform  with  new  vigour  and  new  life  its  appointed 
work  in  the  present  state  of  being. 

The  poet  has,  then,  an  imbounded  influence,  which  may  be  used 
for  good  op  for  evil ;  so  that  it  was  no  idle  speech  of  one  who  said, 
"Let  me  make  a  nation's  ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their 
laws."  This  influence  is  not  surprising.  The  emotions  of  men  are 
the  most  easily  roused,  and  poetry  i^dresses  itself  mainly  to  the 
f motions.  The  poet  utters  his  own  feelings  to  rouse  the  feelings  of 
others.  Poetry  is  thought — emotive  thought,  and  as  such  has  a 
*^ng  hold  on  the  affections.  Itence  the  tendency  of.  all  poetry 
ihould  be  narrowly  watched.  The  great  tendency  and  purpose  of 
all  tme  healthy  poetry  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Channing,  "  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary 
life,  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
foimd  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of 
i^atore,  brings  back  to  us  the  freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives  the 
itliih  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm  which 
'fanned  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  its  vivid  delineations 
of  thetenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
elaases  of  society,  knits  us  with  new  ties  to  universal  being,  and 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions  helps  faith  to  lay  hold 
on  the  fdture  li&/' 

In  our  own  day  this  influence  is  especially  needed.  We  are  so 
i^hsofbed  in  money-getting  that  it  may  be  said  of  many,  In  their 
heiits  **love  hath  no  place,  nor  natural  charity ;"  the  multiplication 
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table  IB  their  creed,  their  decaloctie,  and  Paternoster ;  and  when 
they  depart,  **  if  that  which  served  them  for  a  soul  were  still  within 
its  husk,  'twould  still  be  '  dust  to  dast.' "  Never  was  a  poet  more 
wanted —  / 

"  To  teach  high  thoughtSy  ud  amitble  words, 
And  coartliness,  and  the  deBire  of  fame, 
And  loYO  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.** 

Seldom  has  a  poet  more  disregarded  his  high  and  sacred  office  than 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  "  Enoch  ^den."  Every  perusal  of  this  poem 
has  only  strengthened  our  opinion.  The  aim  is  low — it  is  aunoet 
lumless ;  and  the  tendency  is  vicious.  Characters  are  depicted  and 
called  "  heroes,"  heroic  souls,  "  brave,  Grod-fearing  men."  They 
are  put  forth  for  our  imitation ;  and  yet,  on  a  close  examination* 
not  only  will  they  be  found  to  have  nothing  heroic  about  tbem,  but 
to  be  veiy  objectionable,  unless  we  regard  them  as  examples  to  be 
shunned.  The  plot  of  the  poem,  too,  is  morally  objectionable.  It 
is  allowable  to  use  vice  as  a  foil  to  set  off  virtue,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  right  to  brin^  the  two  into  very  similar 
positions ;  but  at  all 'times  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue, 
sin  and  holiness,  right  and  wrong,  should  be  clearly  drawn ; — ^it  is 
not  so  in  "  Enoc^  Arden." 

To  begin  with  Enoch—"  a  brave.  God-fearing  man,"  **  a  stron|^, 
heroic  soul."  What  does  he  prove  on  close  examination  ?  A  model 
of  selfishness  and  covetousness.  While  he  has  a  worthy  object  to 
attain,  and  a  fair  prize  to  win,  his  desire  to  buy  a  boat  and  make  a 
home  for  Annie  is  laudable  enough ;  but  when  he  has  obtained  the 
prize,  how  does  he  act  ?  He  succumbs  to  the  first  adverse  blow  of 
fortune,  and  deserts  those  whom  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  cherish 
and  protect,  merely  that  he  may  speedily  become  rich,  and  rest  in 
peace,  or  rather  slothful  self-indulgence.  This  does  not  happen, 
too,  till  aflber  seven  years  of  wedded  life,  when  Enoch  has  become 
the  father  of  three  children, — the  last  a  "  puny,  weakly  boy." 
Meeting  with  a  severe  accident,  he  finds,  on  recovery,  that  a  rival 
has  entered  on  his  business ;  and  instead  of  bravely  facing  his 
altered  circumstances,  and  doing  his  best  for  his  wife  and  family, 
he  shuns  the  task,  and  eagerly  Tistens  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
tempter,  in  the  form  of  a  captain,  who  shows  him  how  he  may 
speedily  become  rich.  The  prospect  is  very  pleasing  to  his  ima- 
gmation,  and  he  complacently  asks  himself  why — 

"  Should  not  he  trade  for  himself  put  yonder,  go 
This  Yojage  more  than  once,  yea,  twice  or  thricsi 
As  of t  as  needed ;  last  retomiog  rich, 
Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 
With  fuller  profit,  lead  an  easier  life, 
Have  all  his  pretty  yoang  ones  educated, 
And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own  ?** 

How  to  become  speedily  rich  is  the  grand  thought  of  this  "  brave, 
heroic  swl ;"  the  thoufpit  of  hit* "  pretty  yoang  onea  "  is  merely  to 
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salve  ihe  tores  of  coiucienoe,  and  as  an  exoufle  to  give  to  the  world 
for  his  inconsistent  conduct.  How  many  men  in  the  present  d&y 
fijght  brarely  on  for  the  sake  of  their  families  against  far  keener 
competition  than  Enoch  had  to  encounter,  and  neither  deem  them- 
•elTes  nor  are  deemed  heioio,  but  only  as  hayiDg  done  their  dnty, 
— ^tliangh  they  are  none  the  less  heroes !  But  foUow  Enoch  home» 
and  note  hia  eonduct  to  his  wife,  who— 

**  Besought  him,  snpplicfttingi  if  be  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  cbildttD,  oot  to  go." 

He  shuts  ud  his  soul  against  all  argument,  lest  reason  and  con- 
flcienee  should  gain  the  mastery,  and  he  be  compelled  unwillingly  to 
i«linqiiii^  his  £irling  project,  and  to  eacrifice  the  path  of  inclination 
for  tniat  of  duty.  Comd  he,  indeed,  have  cared  tor  her,  much  less 
loTed  her  P  What  did  it  signify  that  he  fitted  up  a  little  shop  for 
her  before  hia  departure,  or  tell  her  to  put  her  trust  in  God  f  It 
was  a  solemn  mockery,  which  no  brave,  trod^fearing  man,  who  be- 
lieres  that  duty  is  paramount,  would  have  dared  to  hare  uttered, 
miich  less  impiously  hare— 

"  Prayed  for  a  bksring  09  hia  wife  and  babes, 
Whaterer  came  to  him,*' 

when  he  was  basely  abandoning  them  in  the  moment  of  trouble. 
But  no  matter ;  *'  she  might  keep  the  house  while  he  was  gone," 
and  attend  to  the  "  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one." 

Note  him  again  on  his  return,  when  his  bright  visions  are  dis- 
sipated, and  there  is  nothing  before  him  but  poverty  and  infirmity. 
Surely  if  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  they  ought  to  have  been 
doubly  sweet  to  him,  and  to  have  refined  his  afiections,  like  gold 
tried  in  the  furnace.  But  it  is  not  so.  He  first  satisfies  his 
curiosity  to  see  his  family,  and  then,  under  the  impulse  of  a  better 
feeling, "  prays  for  strength  never  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know." 
But  he  does  not  keep  his  resolve ;  and  either  we  are  to  understand 
that,  though  the  prayer  was  sincere  and  the  desire  strong  unto  death, 
yet  the  Almighty  did  not  jrnuit  his  request,-— in  which  case  it  is 
morally  objectionable,  as  bemg  against  the  express  promise  of  God 
to  those  of  His  creatures  who  earnestly  seek  His  face ;  or  we  are  to 
understand  that  Enoch's  moral  courage  gave  wav,  his  old  selfish- 
ness returned,  and  as  he  could  no  longer  be  happ^  himself  he  deter- 
mines to  mar  the  happiness  of  those  dearest  to  him, — in  which  case 
his  conduct  is  not  heroic,  nor  fit  for  imitation. 

Take  ncQct  Philip  Say.  He  has  loved  Annie  in  secret,  for  which 
we  do  not  blame  him  ;  but  after  the  wedding  of  Annie  and  Enoch, 
Philip  sees  them  sitting  together  in  a  wood,  and  we  are  told  that*-* 

"  Philip  looked, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  bis  doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groaned 
And  slipt  aside,  and,  like  a  wounded  life, 
Crept  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  wood,— 
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There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merfy-nukiDg, 
Had  hia  dark  boar  aoseeo,  end  roee  and  passed, 
Bearing  a  lifelong  burden  in  his  heart." 

The  pang  may  be  natural,  though  it  would  hare  been  more  manly 
to  have  struggled  against  it,  to  eay  nothing  of  heroism.  How  many 
men  are  there  who  haye  met  and  are  daily  meeting  with  the  same 
misfortune  as  Philip  I  They  too  have  their  dark  hour  unseen,  and 
then  they  come  form  conquerors.  What  right,  too,  had  Philip  now 
to  bear  a  hunger,  a  lifelong  hunger,  in  his  heart?  Was  this  any- 
thing short  of  a  downright  sin  P  Yet  it  is  nowhere  condemned ; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  stifle  or  subdue  it,  and  it  soon  bears  its 
natural  fruit.  When  the  weak,  sickly  babe  dies,  Philip  skilfully 
seizes  the  o])portunity  to  pave  the  way  for  his  desires,  bv  coming  to 
consult  Annie  as  to  the  education  of  the  children.  If,  when  settled, 
Philip  did  not  think  he  had  advanced  his  cause,  why  should  he  go 
away  '*  so  lifted  up  in  spirit "  P  He  avows,  too,  no  other  motive  tor 
restraining  his  unlawful  desires  than — 

^  Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port  j" 

and  so — 

**■  He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish.** 

Morally,  what  right  had  he  to  have  a  wish  at  all  P  But  Annie 
is  never  absent  from  his  mind.  On  the  memorable  autumn  night 
he,  after  some  reluctance  to  go  a  nutting  with  the  children, 
consents ;— why  P — 

"  He  langhed  and  yielded  readily  to  their  wish, 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them?  " 

The  only  ground,  too,  for  his  proposal  of  marriage,  in  which  he  takes 
advantage  of  Annie's  weakness,  is  that — 

**  It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  cbanoe. 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago, 
Should  still  be  U?ing." 

If  his  whole  conduct  had  not  been  based  on  stealthy  cunning  and 
profound  policy,  why  should  he  say,  "  I  have  waited  all  my  life  "  ? 
What  right,  morally,  had  he  to  wait  P  His  conduct  is  base, 
cowardly,  and  sinful.  Yet  he  obtains  his  dearest  wish^is  dis- 
missed to  peace  and  happiness  without  a  word  of  reproach. 

Pass  we  to  Annie.  Her  conduct  is  certainly  better  than  that  of 
her  two  husbands ;  but  it  is  far  from  heroic,  and  is,  in  fact,  sinful. 
She  does  not  at  once  reject  Philip's  advances  till  doubi  is  made 
certainty,  but  ties  herself  to  a  year,  with  no  more  prospect  of 
having  her  doubts  removed  than  there  was  then.  At  last  she  yielda 
to  the  solicitations  of  her  daughter  and  Philip,  and,  despite  the 
warning  voice  of  conscience,  does  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  that 
the  house  may  be  lifted  out  of  poverty.  The  poverty  she  had 
fallen  into  thirough  her  own  simpleness  shows  too,  still  more 
forcibly,  the  culpaoility  of  Enoch  in  leaving  her  to  the  mercy  of  a. 
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f(f9tij  aod  uuerapoloiu  world.  She  sends  for  Philip  and  tells 
liim,— • 

** '  Then  is  no  retson  why  we  shoald  not  wed.' " 

And  whj  not  P  Because  she  has  first  tempted  the  Lord  for  a  sign, 
and  th^  snperstitioasly  pricked  the  Ho\j  Book,  eproecting  an 
aoswer  to  her  request.  Not  meeting  it  there,  she  wilnngly  mis- 
takes a  dream,  plainly  the  result  of  her  own  ardent  desires,  for  a 
direct  nrelation  from  Heaven,  and  so  thinks  "  there  is  no  reason." 
We  doubt,  too,  whether  a  true  wife— a  good,  brave  woman — ^woold, 
nipposiDg  she  felt  oonvinced  in  her  own  mind  that  her  husband  was 
d^,  have  sent  that  very  hour  for  a  suitor  and  told  him  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  wed.  A  tear,  at  least,  might  have 
been  dropped  to  his  memory.  Again,  it  is  not  very  heroic,  nor 
altogether  very  moral,  for  her  to  marry  again,  supposing  she  did 
bow  he  were  dead.  It  is  plain  Annie  was  not  even  convinced  in 
her  own  mind.  A  time  of  calm  reflection  came,  and  her  sin  still 
dang  to  her/  so  that,  as  Miriam  Lane  told  Enoch,  **  To  know  her 
Enoch  were  but  dead  would  make  her  happy." 

On  the  birth  of  Philip's  child  she  seems  to  attain  this  happiness, 
and  we  suppose,  when  Miriam  discharges  her  mission,  and  she 
is  conmoea  that  "  the  brave,  heroic  soul  has  passed  away,"  her 
luppmess  is  confirmed,  and  as  the  past  cannot  be  undone,  she  is 
no  more  trouble4  with  reproaches  for  her  misconduct. 

There  is  not  a  single  action  in  the  poem<  which  commends  itself 
to  the  mind  of  any  one  with  right  principles, — scarce  one  which  is 
not  positively  bad,  and  which  any  working  man,  if  the  question  were 
plainly  put  to  him,  *'Aye  or  NoP"  wimout  the  beguilements  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  Terse,  would  not  unhesitatingly  condemn. 

The  following  doctrines  are  stamped  with  approval  in  the 
poem : — ^That  selfishness  is  heroic,  and  that  it  is  heroic  not  to  cleave 
to  a  wife,  but  to  forsake  her  in  time  of  trouble  to  get  rich  speedily ;. 
that  we  may  interpret  the  divine  commands  just  to  suit  our  own 
conrenience ;  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  make  use  of  any 
superstition,  or  any  wild  flights  of  a  fevered  imagination,  to  confirm 
onr  predetermiued  resolution ;  that  it  is  no  breach  of  the  divine 
command  to  bear  a  lifelong  hunger  in  the  heart  for  another  man's 
vife,  or  to  wait  all  owe  lives  for  her,  but  that  if  we  only  wait 
patiently  and  act  stealthily  we  shall  be  made  happy  at  last.  Has 
uiy  man,  ere  this,  proposed  such  a  standard  of  morality  P  Is  it  not 
ifl  direct  opposition  to  the  highest  and  only  real  standard  of 
morality,  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  Teacher  himself?  Assuredly 
it  u ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  poem 
M  morally  objectionable,  and  not  much  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
<^  readers  will  join  us  in  that  condemnation.  B.  8. 
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"  'TU  the  9j%  of  childhood 
That  fean  painted  deriU/'— ^JUubpti^ 

The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  towards  exoticisni.  We  are 
fcradoally  transferring  ourselres  into  as  nnnatnral  a  region  as  a 
Sower  snatched  from  beneath  equatorial  suns  and  planted  on  our 
own  uncongenial  shore.  We  grow  up  as  in  the  hotbed.  Wefeedupoa 
stimulants  both  mentally  and  physically.  French  cooks  prepare  our 
dinners  find  journalists  our  ideas,  and"niinker  fbr  the  million  '*  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  title  for  the  latter  functionary  in  the  present 
day.  In  nothing  do  we  display  our  exoticism  more  than  in  the  litera- 
ture most  in  demand,  and  which  has  earned  for  itself  the  epithet "  sen- 
sational." To  me  that  form  of  novel  (sensational)  always  appears 
the  most  injurious,  because  the  most  misleading, — and  yet  it  is 
most  patronized  by  clergymen  and  benevolent  old  ladies,  who  would 
thrill  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  reading  a  volume  of  Dickens, 
Scott,  Kingsley,  or  Thackeray,  in  which  the  hero,  always  a  good 
Christian,  nas  a  free  transport  of  sQccess  through  the  world. 
Another  form  is  that  in  which  all  the  characters  are  demigods, 
angels,  or  heroes ;  difficulties  give  way  before  them,  as  though  they 
bore  a  talismanic  power.  Temptations  do  not  affect  them  as  other 
men,  and  they  seem  continually  marching  to  the  music  of  the  words 
"We  renounce  the  vanity  and  evils  of  this  world,"  &c.,  &c.  These 
are  called  tales  "  with  a  moral,"  "  Christian  stories,"  ''suitable  fbr 
Sxmday  reading,"  and  are  higlUy  recommended  to  young  men  by 
ministers,  well-meaning  but  mistaken,  who  would  fain  treat  as  real 
a  state  for  which  they  hope  :  and  yet  I  think  no  form  of  sensation- 
alism is  worse.  The  office  of  the  novelist,  from  which  that  of  the 
poet  is  not  very  far  removed,  is  to  paint  life  as  it  is.  His  characters 
should  be  men  with  like  passions  as  ourselves,— men  who  are  not 
continually  strutting  before  us  in  holiday  garb,  and  to  whom  this 
world  is  not  an  eternal  bed  of  roses, — men  in  whose  griefs  and  joys, 
whose  shortcomings  and  achievements,  we  can  feel  a  sympathetic 
interest, — and  men  who  are  swayed  by  the  every-day  events  of  life. 
The  story  should  be  such  as  we  can  imagine  is  only  a  page  fh>m 
the  great  book  of  life  daily  imfolding  around  us.  Consistency  is 
likewise  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  characters.  Little  fish 
should  not  be  made  to  talk  like  whales,  nor  a  chimney-sweep  to 
pooh-pooh  at  inducement<i  that  would  shake  a  monarch  s  determi- 
nation. Having  selected  his  characters,  a  man  is  no  longer  account- 
able for  the  way  in  which  men  disport  themselves ;  and  his  duty  is 
to  paint  them,  and  paint  them  too  with  the  stem  order  of  Cromwell 
ever  before  him —paint  them  with  their  warts. 

Having  laid  down  these  few  general  principles,  I  shall  attempt  to 
test  some  of  the  arguments  of"  Criticaster,"  and  apply  the  principles 
to  the  work  under  consideration— " Enoch  Arden.      "Criticaster" 
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says, "  It  JB  a  tale  of  diaeaied  hnmaa  nature."  G-rant  for  tlie  time 
tliftt  it  is. .  Is  it  any  the  less  natural  P  Suppose  Tennyson  had  at- 
tempted to  paint  a  perfect  nature  undiseaaea,  and  thus  set  himself 
Q]^  as  a  riTai  of  Milton,  what  would  have  been  the  highest  enoo- 
miiua  upon  it  P  "  What  a  grand  aohieyement  of  the  imagination  I " 
bat  when  men  read  hia  "  Enoch  Arden,"  they  say,  "  How.natuzal  1" 
md  surely  this  is  the  highest  tribute  thkt  can  be  paid  to  a  work 
foimded  on  events  of  daily  occurrence.  If  to  single  out  a  simple 
rtoEj  of  sorrows  and  shortcomings,  and  eren  crimes,  and  lay  it 
before  the  public,  be  an  immoral  act,  then  do  you  dose  for  oyer 
tbe  mouths  of  our  philanthropic.  But  *' Criticaster "  further 
orges  that  "Enoch  Ardcn"  is  "morally  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  its  plot."  In  reply,  I  would  answer  that  an  event,  in 
itself  immoral  and  debasing,  does  not  necessitate  an  immoral 
description ;  as  long  as  a  man  only  holds  the  mirror  up-  to  nature, 
Ke  is  not  chargeable  with  the  faults  of  his  picture  any  more  than 
the  photographer  is  with  the  ungainly  features  of  one  of  his 
patrons.  Sut  *'  Criticaster  "  denies  that  it  is  a  natural  plot.  Let  us 
then  glance  at  the  work.  The  story  is  simple,  and  its  closeness  to 
natmre  is  easily  proved.  The  characters  are  not  hard  to  imagine. 
Indeed,  the  events  are  so  commonplace  and  hopelessly  matter-of- 
fact,  that  want  of  fidelity  to  nature  is  the  last  charge  I  should 
ima^ne  against  it ;  and  I  almost  fear  to  touch  upon  it  by  an  analy* 
MS  in  my  prosy  style,  lest  it  should  appear  so  childishly  simple. 
The  characters  are  **  the  prettiest  damsel  in  the  port,"  "  the 
miller's  only  son,"  and  a  "rough  sailor  lad."  Playing  by  the 
shore,  the  hearts  of  the  two  bojs  unconsciously  centre  upon  their 
playmate,— unconsciously,  because  as  lads  they  could  not  compre- 
hend the  deep  affections  or  strong  heart-cords  that  bind  mature 
years  to  an  idol, — and  yet  in  their  play  they  would  occasionally 
quarrel  about  her,  while  she  would  pray  them  not, — 

"  And  aay  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both." 

Bat  come  to  mature  years,  she  fixed  her  affections  upon  the  '*  rough 
^ilor  lad."  Doubtless  his  boyish  feats  and  miniature  adventures 
had  Ton  upon  her  imagination ;  and  when,  upon  "  a  golden  autumn 
eventide,"  lie  declared  his  love,  she  consented  to  be  his  wife,  and 
Philip,  listening  near,— 

''  Slipt  aside,  and,  like  a  wonaded  life, 
Crept  dowQ  iato  the  hollow  of  the  wood; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merrj-making,      , 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen.*' 

^d  what  is  there  unnatural  in  all  this  I  would  ask  "  Criticaster  "  P 
Tme,  in  cities,  where  match-making  is  the  end  of  life,  love  may  be 
**w^chfal  and  jealous,"  but  where  the  affections  are  not  used  so 
*P>ringly  (as  in  little  seaboard  villages),  and  where  the  display  of 
piendly  affection  is  not  checked  by  that  overweening  sensibility  (or 
H^leosy)  which  construes  every  act  of  kindness  into  a  declaration 
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of  love,  things  are  far  different.  A»  the  rvj,  winding  ita  tiny  ten- 
drils ronnd  the  oaJc,  knows  not  the'power  that  supports  it,  so  children, 
whose  early  affections  cluster  round  each  other,  know  not  their 
mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  till  awakened  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances. The  next  objection  to  the  poem  is  the  conduct  of 
Annie  and  Philip.  "  Criticaster  "  writes,  with  much  seriousness, 
"Fibilip's  loTe  does  not  die  on  Annie's  marriage  with  Enoch." 
Surely  Tennyson  may  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  consist- 
ency. He  does  not  possess  the  power  of  lopping  off  by  a  stroke 
all  the  ties  of  affection  that  bind  humanity.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
he  whose  heart  had  beaten  for  so  many  years  in  unison  to  Annie's 
should  have  turned,  in  that  "  dark  hour  he  had  imseen,"  the  entire 
current  or  stem  that  affection  which  had  worn  so  deep  a  bed  for 
itself.  That  his  conduct  is  n(^  unnatural  I  may  refer  to  the  example 
of  Byron,  whose  boyish  love  never  was  entirely  rooted  out.  That 
Philip's  conduct  towards  Enoch's  wife  was  nothing  more  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  the  playmate  of  his  youth  I  think  the 
following  extracts  will  prove.  Not  till  she  was  visited  by  poverty^ 
and  had  buried  her  little  babe,  did  he  intrude  upon  her. 

**  *  Sorely/  said  Philip,  *  I  nuiy  see  her  now, 
Majr  be  Bome  little  comfort. ' " 

But  no  base  motive  actuates  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  asks  as  a 
favour,  in  the  name  of  him  over  whose  death-seeming  absence 
"  Criticaster "  accuses  him  of  rejoicing,  that  he  may  put  the  boy 
and  girl  to  school, — 

"  For  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  be  be 
To  find  the  preciooa  morning  boars  were  lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him,  even  in  bui  grave, 
If  he  coald  know  bis  babes  were  runuing  wild 
Like  colts  aboat  the  waste." 

Nay,  he  is  very  sensitive  about  giving  occasion  for  the  lazy  gossjp 
of  the  port,  and — 

"  Oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish, 
And  seldom  crossed  her  threshold." 

Only  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  when  all  hope  of  the  return  of 
her  husband  seemed  banished,  and  when  the  strongest  possible  pre- 
sumptive evidence  showed  that  he  must  be  dead,  did  she  consent  to 
marry  Philip.  I  could  without  any  very  great  difficulty  give  a  few 
clippings  from  newspapers,  in  which  women,  induced  by  the  long  ab- 
sence of  their  husbanos,  have  married  again  (indeed  I  wonder  how 
many  women,  similarly  circumstanced  with  Annie,  would  have  waited 
ten  years),  and  their  nrst  husbands  have  returned  after  many  years ; 
so  that  I  think  there  is  very  little  unnatural  in  this.  Indeed  X  might 
have  proceeded  from  incident  to  incident  in  the  story,  and  showed 
their  foundation  upon  nature. 

Another  objection  urged  against  it  is  '*  its  evil  suggestions."  These . 
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are,  I  must  affirm,  the  fault  of  the  reader.  Tennyson  has  but 
painted  a  lowly  scene  in  lines  that  appeal  to  our  hearts  and  minds, 
and  if  any  one  has  found  evil  suggestions  springing  up  as  he  pe- 
rused, I  fear  they  must  be  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
and  must  be  the  fruit  of  such  minds  as  leap  into  sensual  longings  as 
they  gaze* upon  female  beauty.  I  have  heard  men  say,  that  when 
gazing  into  an  awful  abyss,  to  which  the  straining  eye  can  see 
no  limit,  they  have  been  tempted  by  a  terrible  fascination  to  leap 
iato  the  unknown  yawning  before  them.  Should  we  fairly  charge 
this  upon  the  rocks  and  chasms,  or  upon  a  disordered  imagination? 
I  think  the  latter,  and  refer  these  evil  suggestions  to  ike  same 
source.  The  idea  of  the  poem's  advocating  a  readier  mode  of  divorce 
seems  a  most  far-fetched  draft  upon  the  imagination.  I  cannot 
dream  what  can  have  given  rise  to  such  an  idea,  and  therefore  can- 
not attempt  to  controvert  it. 

The  last  objection  I  shall  notice  is  "  because  it  docs  not  exhibit 
tiie  remorse  of  the  sinning  though  unwitting  pair."  This  is  unne- 
ceasaiy  for  two  reasons : — First,  their  union  was  not  sinful ; 
and  secondly,  it  would  have  detracted  from  the  artistic  beauty  and 
working  out  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  considered  sinful  for  a  widow 
to  many  again.  Annie  Arden  was  a  widow,  and  Enoch's  reappear- 
ance was  but  as  if  some  strong  sea  had  washed  up  his  hitherto  un- 
fonnd  body.  Annie  was  a  widow,  because  she  fully  believed  Enoch 
to  be  dead ;  and  had  she  lowered  him  into  the  grave,  she  could 
scarcely  have  felt  more  convinced.  Everything  seemed  to  prove  it. 
Ten  years  had  elapsed ;  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  ship ;  nor  is 
it  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  ship  to  founder  at  sea.  Then  Iier  fault 
was  an  unwitting  one,  and  an  unwitting  fault  cannot  be  a  sin.  The 
two  (PhOip  ana  Annie)  had  married  unconscious  of  the  living 
£no<m,  and  accordingly  with  the  purest  intentions  (and  I  suppose, 
if  Enoch  had  died  on  his  deserted  island  only  a  month  before,  nay, 
if  he  only  died  an  hour  before,  the  pair  would  have,  according  to 
*'  Criticaster's  "  philosophy,  committed  no  sin,  for  then  she  would 
have  been  a  widow,  and  before  the  bar  of  Heaven  they  would  stand 
acquitted  of  taiy  crime).  No  other  course  seemed  open  to  her. 
She  had  two  childrezL  for  whose  wants  she  was  unable  to  provide, 
and  she  had  a  home  offered  for  herself  and  them  by  one  t^  whom 
•he  was  not  indifferent.  What  other  road  seemed  open  to  herP  I 
object  to  this  plea,  that  *'  it  does  not  exhibit  the  remorse  of  the 
pair/'  because  it  would  mar  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  poem.  There 
IS  a  certain  point  in  a  well-told  story,  up  to  which  the  attention  can 
be  held  xmflaggingly.  But  when  it  has  reached  that  point,  from 
which  the  imagination  leaps  by  a  single  and  pleasant  effort,  all 
further  addition  only  makes  it  weak,  and  detracts  from  the  interest 
and  effect.  To  suda  a  point — and  some  think  a  little  past — has 
Teonyion  earned  his  "Enoch  Arden ;"  and  I  think,  if  he  had  con- 
duded  with  the  following,  it  would  have  been  a  happy  climax : — 

'*  Tlian  cams  so  loud  a  cslliDg  of  tho  sea, 
That  all  tho  hoiises  in  the  luvea  rang, 
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He  (Enocb)  woke,  be  rase,  he  sptPmA  bis  ams  ebraed. 

Crying  with  a  load  voiep,  *  A  smU!  a  nil! 

I  am  saffdl*  and  so  fell  baok  and  spoke  no  men." 

In  conclnBion,  I  may  add  that  I  thiok  a  careful  perasal  will 
remove  the  thought  from  the  most  obstinate  that  a  orarn'of  immo- 
rality tinctures  tnis  popular  poem.  Certainly  the  cnarge  can  only 
be  Bubs^tiated  by  judgiog  oy  a  yery  unnatural  standard.  We  do 
not  apply  the  same  laws  of  criticism  to  a  poem  that  we  do  to  the 
encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope  or  the  works  of  Bishop  Colenso.  We 
do  not  call  grass  small  because  it  does  not  flourish  to  the  height  of  a 
poplar, — each  has  its  own  standard ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  must 
judge  the  work  before  us  by  the  proper  standard  of  nature.  If  it 
does  not  portray!  he  phase  of  life  which  it  pretends  to  do,  then  con- 
demn a  work.  '!But  1  believe  the  words  of  one  of  his  reviewers  may 
with  truth  be  applied  to  this,  Tennyson's  last  effort, — "  A  child  may 
understand  it,  and  the  wisest  man  that  ever  wore  grey  hairs  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  the  power  of  its  tenderness. 

Nax  Deb. 
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AFFIBICATIVB  A.BTXCLB.— II. 

The  currency  has  alwsys  been  a  favourite  theme  for  theonsts,  and 
the  wildest  speculations  have  so  often  jostled  with  the  few  plain, 
common-sense  doctrines  which  have  been  broached  upon  it,  that 
we  need  scarcely  wonder  if  the  public  in  general  confound  them 
together,  and  regard  all  theories  as  visionary  because  the  majority 
are  absurd.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  a  commercial  country  than 
frequent  and  violent  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  consequent 
on  the  exhaustion  and  contraction  of  money.  This  banking  evil 
was  not  in  existence  in  this  country  in  earlier  times.  For  140 
years  previous  to  the  Act  of  1844,  under  an  unrestricted  power  <^ 
issue,  the  Bank  rate  only  fluctuated  between  four  and  five  per  cent., 
excepting  for  a  short  period  in  1889,  when  it  rose  to  six  per  cent. ; 
whilst  since  the  restriction  of  the  currency,  under  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Act  of  1844,  the  fluctuations  have  been  between  two 
and  ten  per  cent.  In  1863  the  alterations  in  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  of  discount  were  twelve ;  and  during  the  last  twelve  raontha 
tliere  have  been  seventeen  oscillations  in  the  rate.  Fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  money  are  the  mainspring  of  speculation,  and  this  Aot» 
having  created  more  frequent  changes  than  were  ever  known  before, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  promoter  of  speculation  and  the  generator  of 
panic.    The  Act  pasaea  tweBty^>ne  yem  ago  effected  the  following 
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niflQBiiy  oi  alteratioiis : — 1.  The  Bonk  of  England  was  to  be^  the 
isBfcmmeDLt  by  which  the  fiitare  cbcQlation  of  the  countrj  was  to  be 
legnkted*  That  establishment  to  be  diyided  into  two  distmct 
departments,  one  for  banking  business  generally,  and  one  for  the 
vuQB  of  notes,  with  separate  accounts  and  separate  offices.  2.  Hie 
fvtee  iasnas  of  the  Bank  were  to  zest  on  two  foundations,  bullion 
ad  BecoritaeB ;  the  public  to  be  entitled,  as  before,  to  bring  or 
leoare  bullion  for  notes ;  the  total  sxnonnt  of  notes  to  be  isBued  on 
leonritiea  was  limited  to  fourteen  millionSt  of  which  eleven  millions 
ooansted  of  the  debt  then  due  to  the  Bsoak  by  Government,  and 
tlie  remaining  tiiree  millions  to  consist  of  Exohe(]^uer  bills,  &c.  The 
iasaing  department  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  circulate  any  notes 
befond  the  fourteen  millions,  except  in  exchange  for  gold«  3.  She 
was  to  publish  a  weekly  statement,  both  of  the  circulation  and  of 
the  bsnnng  departments.  4.  No  new  bank  of  issue  was  hereafter 
to  be  sstabushed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  those 
buks  aheady  existing  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  increase  their 
isBues  beyond  the  aversge  amount  of  their  circulation  during  the 
twdre  months  preceding  April,  1844.  The  measure  limited  the 
aoBonnt  of  paper  money  to  be  issued,  and  provided  for  the  absolute 
eorenunent  of  the  circulation  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
xbkt  part  of  the  Act  which  limited  the  issue  of  the  private  banks 
VIS  a  wise  provision,  for  many  of  them  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
inning  an  excessive  amount,  and  between  1840  and  1843  twenty- 
aine  banks  failed,  seventeen  out  of  the  number  paying  no  dividend, 
and  the  remainder  only  smaU  ones.  In  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  about 
140  country  banks  failed.  Any  banks  of  issue  becoming  bankrupt 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  ceasing  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
bankers,  or  discontinuing  the  issue  of  promissory  notes,  were 
prevented  from  issuing  such  notes  thereaifter.  It  may  be  safely 
taken  for  ppranted  that  if  the  minister  had  not  shrunk  from  arousing 
the  hostihty  of  the  country  bankers,  and  thereby  endsngering  the- 
passing  of  nis  bill,  the  note  circulation  of  those  banks  would  have 
been  utogether  abolished. 

When  an  authorized  joint  stock  bank  or  private  banker  ceases  to 
iime  notes,  the  Bank  of  Engknd  can,  in  consequence  thereof, 
increase  its  own  circulation  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount,  and  a 
gradoal  proffret s  is  being  made  towards  what  is,  M'Culloch  says, 
'*  the  desiralue  consummation  of  having  only  one  bank  of  issue."    In 
aletter  to  the  Bank  of  England,  dated  16th  April,  1844,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  said  the  *'  objects  of  the  Government  are,  to 
place  the  general  circulation  of  the  country  on  a  sounder  footing,  and 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  of  the 
aatoe  of  those  which  have,  at  different  times,  occasioned  luusard  to 
the  Bank  and  embarrassment  to  the  country."    Sir  Bobert  Feel's 
ovn  objects,  as  propounded  by  himself,  were,  the  prevention  of 
pames,  the  guarantee  of  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  note,  and 
the  prevention  of  over-issues.    After  the  experience  of  1847, 1857, 
^  1864^  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is  ^iparent,  has  not  been 
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realized.  With  regard  to  the  convertibility  of  the  note,  it  may 
haTe  Buoceeded ;  bat  the  conTertibility  of  the  Bank  notQ  was  main* 
tained,  and  would  have  continued  to  be  maintained,  at  whaterer 
cost,  under  the  old  system.  For,  as  was  well  said  by  Lord  Orer- 
stone  in  his  evidence,  the  Bank  can  always,  by  a  sufficiently  violent 
action  on  credit,  save  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercantile  public 
As  to  the  prevention  of  over-issues,  an  increase  in  a  convertible 
paper  currency  can  only  be  occasioned  by  an  increase  in  the  trade 
of  tibe  countiy.  A  currency  augmented  without  a  corresponding 
augmentation  of  internal  trade  implies  a  quantity  of  notes  retained 
in  circulation  at  the  will  of  the  issuers,  and  as  the  public  do  not 
receive  notes  from  a  banker  without  paying  interest  for  their  use, 
they  will  take  no  more  than  they  actually  require.  The  Act  of  1844 
actually  obliges  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  for  it  says  that  for 
every  million  of  gold  exported  an  equal  amount  of  notes  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  •  And  no  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
Bank  is  allowed,  whether  the  drain  of  gold  be  a  domestic  or  a 
foreign  one, — ^rather  an  important  distinction.  So  long  as  two 
nations  interchange  commodities  equal  in  value,  neither  is  indebted 
to  the  other,  and  the  exchange  is  at  par.  What  is  known  as  a 
favourable  exchange  to  England  simply  means  that  foreigners, 
having  received  a  greater  value  in  goods  from  us  than  we  have 
received  from  them,  owe  us  the  difference,  and  must  pay  that 
difference  in  bullion.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  restrain 
exports  from  England  to  the  debtor  country,  while  it  encourages 
imports  into  England,  that  the  debt  may  be  reduced  in  goods. 
Wnen  the  exchange  is  unfavourable  to  England  the  very  opposite 
result  arises ;  then  England  restricts  her  imports  and  stimulates 
her  exports.  Ought  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  our  home  currency  ?  Sir  Bobert  Feel  decided  that 
the  home  circulation  of  this  country  ought  to  and  should  vary  with 
the  exchanges;  and  the  machinery  he  employed  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  principle  was  the  fixed  limitation  of  the  amount  of  circu- 
lation by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  banks  of  issue,  llie 
effect  of  the  Act,  then,  is  that  if  we  have  a  bad  harvest,  and  parti- 
cularly in  case  of  two  or  three  deficient  harvests,  we  are  obliged 
to  import  a  large  stock  of  foreign  com,  which  must  be  paid  for  in 
the  precious  metals,  the  consequences  to  the  Bank  being  that  large 
demands  are  made  on  its  coffers  for  bullion,  which  causes  the  can- 
celling of  the  same  amount  of  notes.  The  effect  of  such  a  sudden 
although  temporary  foreign  demand  for  gold  will  be  felt  throughout 
every  oranch  of  trade  and  manufacture ;  the  rate  of  discount  be- 
comes high,  and  the  manufacturers  are  oblieed  to  reduce  the  price 
of  their  goods,  so  that  foreigners  shall  prefer  iJie  goods  at  a  low 
price  instead  of  bullion. 

The  desideratum  sought  for  is  a  currency  that  shall  not  ohanse  in. 
value.  Under  the  old  system,  when  a  sudden  demand  for  gdd  for 
exportation  arose,  the  Bank  broke  the  shock  that  would  be  felt  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  luge  amount  of  the  cireulatiDg  medium. 
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by  a  temporaiy  use  of  it9  credit.  The  evils  of  a  forced  contraetion 
of  tiie  eorrency  to  meet  a  temporarily  aditerse  state  of  the  exchanges 
are  i^parent,  and  are  we  to  apply  that  yiolent  remedy,  with  lUl  its 
attendant  consequences,  as  we  should  were  the  scarcity  of  the 
preeioas  metals  a  lone-continued  oneP  The  disruption  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America  has  caused  England 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  cotton  from  other  countries,  chiefly  from 
India,  China,  and  Eg^t.  These  countries  cannot  raise  cotton  so 
cbeaplT  as  they  did  in  America ;  and  we  have  for  two  or  three 
years  been  paying  them  four  or  five  times  the  price  of  American 
cotton ;  and  as  it  happens  that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  wiUing 
to  take  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  cotton  they  send  to 
na,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  them  in  bullion.  This  fact  may  be  said 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  late  high  price  of  money,  which  has 
eaoaed  the  failure  of  so  many^  respectable  and,  in  many  cases,  sub- 
stantial houses,  besides  causing  heavy  losses  to  many  of  the  joint 
stock  banks.  In  1860,  we  paid  to  the  Southern  Stat^  of  America 
tkirty-four  millions  sterling  for  our  remiirements  in  cotton,  whilst 
laat  year,  for  half  the  weight,  we  paia  eighty  millions  to  other 
j^wen.  The  crisis  of  1^7  was  a  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
More  of  the  potato  crops  of  1846  and  1846.  The  failure  in  the 
latter  year  deprived  fully  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  a 
conaiderable  portion  also  of  those  of  Great  jBritain,  of  tiieir  accus- 
tomed supplies  of  food.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  there 
was  an  unprecedented  importation  of  all  sorts  of  com,  and  the 
demand  for  bullion  for  exportation  to  meet  this  importation  caused 
peconiary  accommodation  to  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
la  our  home  trade  to  be  cramped  and  paralyzed  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  an  export  of  gold  from  such  circumstances  as  these  P 
Ak  our  merchants,  our  manufacturers,  our  farmers,  and  our 
^adeamen,  to  be  subjected  to  the  »crev>  perpetually,  because  bul- 
HoQ,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is. for  a  time  exported  P  We  do  not 
vish  to  be  xmderstood  as  advocating  an  unlimited  circulation 
altogether  without  reference  to  the  excnanges.  Such  a  thmg 'can- 
not De.  When  the  cause  of  the  bullion's  being  reduced  to  a  small 
amount  is  through  a  bad  harvest,  or  from  such  a  cause  as  the 
faihre  of  the  usual  market  for  cotton,  it  should  be  the  practice  of 
the  Bank,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Qovernment,  to  enlarge  the 
iaaae  of  notes  to  such  an  limount  as  would  prevent  the  rate  of 
interest  being  higher  than  a  6  per  cent,  minimum.  As  mentioned  in 
the  fonner  portion  of  this  debate,  the  Go?emment  has  twice  broken 
the  Act,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  in  times  of  panic,  by 
anthoriaing  an  enlarged  issue  of  notes,  but  this  good  service  has 
Bot  been  rendered  before  the  rate  of  discount  had  reached  10  per 
cent  If  country  joint  stock  banks  and  private  bankers  may  issue 
some  eight  mil&ons  of  notes  on  the  strength  of  the  property 
^Msessea  by  the  shareholders  and  partners,  why  should  not  the 
Bank  of  England,  when  necessary,  do  the  same  on  the  ground  of 
tb  wealth  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock.  The  Sank  Act 
1866.  o 
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of  1844  has  not  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  satisfactorily  to  meet 
the  increased  .demands  oqpeqtteat  uoon  ihe  rapid  deyelopment  of 
the  national  resources  whieh'  has  fbllowed-  the  inauguration  of  the 
free-trade  policy  of  the  country.  The  note  circulation,  as  fixed  by 
this  Act,  would  long  ago  hare  become  utterly  inadequate  to  meet 
ihe  requirements  of  trade,  which  had  been  increasing  at  such 
an  extraordinary  ratio,  but  for  the  facilities  which  exist  for  its 
being  economized.  Mr.  Gladstone  sererely  condemned  the  Bank 
Ax}t,  in  the  debate  of  the  11th  of  December,  1857,  and  there  was  an 
equally  adverse  criticism  contained  in  the  Lords'  report  on  the 
panic  of  1847.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  oy  Goyem- 
ment  with  the  Bank  not  to  lower  the  rate  of  discount  below  4  per 
cent.,  we  should  escape  the  evils  of  too-cheap  money,  which  induces 
rampant  speculation ;  especially  since  the  Limited  Liability  Act 
has  been  in  operation,  which  gives  great  encouragement  to  scnemea 
for  founding  foreign  banks,  and  lending  British  money  on  the 
security  of  land  in  foreign  countries.  T.  D.,  in  his  article  in  the 
January  number,  concludes  by  giving  four  reasons  why  the  Act  of 
1844  should  be  repealed.  We  cannot  support  his  objection  to  the 
Cash  Payments  Act  of  1819,  if  he  objects  to  the  paper  currency 
being  convertible  on  demand  into  coin.  If  promissory  notes  were 
issu^  by  the  Bank,  with  no  obligation  to  pay  in  gold,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  depreciation  in  their  worth,  as.was  the  case  in  1800, 
when  they  fell  to  a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  gold. 
In  1810  they  were  at  a  discount  of  about  13  i  per  cent. ;  and  we  see 
in  America  the  depreciation  which  follows  an  over-issue  of  paper 
money.  During  the  rebellion  in  America  the  Northern  States  have 
issued  "  greenbacks**  for  home  circulation  in  immense  numbers,  as  a 
legal  tender,  which  now  has  made  ffold  conmumd  a  premium  of  about 
112  per  cent.,  consequently  the  Yankees  are  reported  to  be  more 
luxurious  in  their  tastes  and  habits  than  they  were  before  the  war 
commenced.  They  have  been  importing  largely  from  Europe  to 
satisfy  their  desires,  and  for  this  the]^  have  to  pay  the  balance 
of  trade  with  the  old  world  in  gold,  which  arrives  weekly.  If  the 
adverse  exchanges  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
caused,  as  in  America,  by  the  luxuries  of  our  people,  we  should  not 
sympathize  with  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  when  their 
domestic  expenditure  in  fo9Peign  articles  caused  the  contmotion  of 
the  circulation  to  be  necessary.  The  Americans  are  not  in  the 
humour  to  act  on  the  dootrines  of  such  eminent  authorities  as  Adam 
Smith  and  Bicardo,  who  c<aitended  that  the  only  security  you  need 
take  against  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  currency  is  convertibility 
into  coin. 

Whilst  we  advoeate  the  alteration  of  the  Act  of  1844,  we  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  some  of  the  discontented,  that  **  its-passing 
constituted  the  mst  page  in  the  history  of  '  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  British  Empire.'^'  B.  IL 
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HBGATIYB  AETICLE. — II. 

M.  foBCADB,  in  Uie  January  isane  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Monies, 
Mys  that  "  the  doctrinea  which  aug^eated  the  Act  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  hare  aeqnired  the  authority  of  an  irrevocable  deoiaion."  The 
most  eminent  econoaniata  and  nnaneial  atatesmen  for  the  last  half- 
oentury  hare  held  that  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  a 
sound  and  wholesome  one.  Freedom  of  credit — free  trade  in  pro* 
noMs  to  pay — cannot  sait  a  commercial  country  like  ours,  for  metallic 
leserre  la  absolutely  esaential  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the 
paper  with  whidi  our  internal  trade  may  be  carried  on,  but  with 
▼mch  our  forei^  trade  cannot.  There  are  no  names  in  financial 
seienee  so  illustnoua  aa  those  of  Horner,  S»icardo,  the  Mills  (father 
and  son),  Wilson,  the  Indian  financier,  Lord  Overstone,  and  William 
Dnnning  MacLeod;  and  these  all  give  their  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Act.  To  err  with  such  men  as  the  leaders  of  thought 
is  bszely  possible. 

We  are  glad  that  the  conductors  of  our  own  Magazine  hare 
a^ieed  to  puwe  upon  their  liat  this  question.  On  no  subject  per- 
haps ia  discussion  more  required.  Ic  is  for  want  of  discussion  that 
10  many  corrency  schemes  find  favourers  among  sincere  men. 
Caneney  juggles  have  been  very  plentiful  among  men,  and  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  growth  and  development  of  false  opinions 
it  to  brtng  out,  in  faithful  contrast,  the  false  and  the  true. 

To  state  one  or  two  of  tbe  principles  on  which  our  currency  is 
founded  may  perha]M  be  the  best  way  to  get  a  common  platform 
Cor  a  fair  oonatderation  of  the  question. 

Paper  money,  notes,  are  merely  promises  to  pay.  They  are  there- 
ion  merely  artificial  substitutes  for  real  wealth.  They  acauire  their 
^nrmey  on  credit.  Credit  serves  the  purpose  of  capital.  But  it 
ody  doea  so  while  and  so  long  aa  there  is  capital  ready  to  come  forth 
wa  required  to  liquidate  uie  liabilitiea  incurred  by  credit.  The 
Rii  power  of  credit  depends  therefore  ultimately  on  capital.  When- 
^er  credit  extends  too  far  beyond  its  capital-rests  a  crisis  occurs, 
ttd  wide-spread  ruin  results.  The  South  Sea  Rubble,  the  Missis- 
sippi Scheme,  the  Aasignata  in  France,  and  the  over-bsues  prior  to 
1797  ia  the  Bank  of  England,  are  eases  in  point. 

Tbe  neoeaaities  of  commerce  render  credit,  which  is  paper  money, 
iaperative  in  a  great  community ;  because  it  releases  capital  from 
ths  need  of  being  scattteed  all  through  the  country,  and  of  being 
by  tliia  drcumatance  unable  to  be  operated  on  by  merchants  aa 
mansion  requires.  The  Bank  undertakes  the  credit-risks,  and  it 
Mivet  the  capital-rests.  These  it  is  bound  to  keep  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  anawer  the  requirements  of  business.  Speculation  haa 
&  constant  tendency  towards  over-production,  and  nence  requirea 
^^Woit  temporary  assistance  from  the  Bank.  Were  unlimited 
wlidca  ibr  the  issue  of  credit  to  be  afibrded  by  the  Bank,  specula- 
to  would  overdo  itself  and  turn  the  exchanges  against  itself;  anil 
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capital  would  not  be  instantly  airailable,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the 
wants  of  society.  Hence  the  need  for  the  limitation  of  the  Bank 
Act  upon  the  issue  of  notes ;  hence  the  arrangement  that  thereserFea 
shall  always  be  such  as  shall  enable  those  who  are  engued  in  bonA 
fide  transactions  to  get  gold  to  meet  their  demands.  The  aim  of  it 
is  to  check  oTer-speculstion.  The  man  who  employs  the  capital  of  the 
Bank  on  payment  of  interest  has  no  right  to  the  use  of  it  at  a  prioe 
which  will  make  him  equal  with  the  man  whose  transactions  require 
no  accommodation.  The  crises  in  commercial  circles  are  produced, 
not  by  the  enforced  scarcity  of  cash  produced  by  the  Bank  Act, 
but  by  the  oyer-strain  upon  the  currency  caused  by  injudicious  spe- 
culation. So  long  as  sanguine  or  reckless  men  constrain  to  over- 
speculation,  crises  cannot  be  prevented ;  but  they  can  be  restrained 
from  becoming  totally  overwhelming,  and  this  is  effected  by  the 
Bank  Act.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  affirmative 
article — an  article  full  of  information,  and  very  learned  in  matters 
of  currency,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  based  upon  a  false  monetary 
theory.  That  theory  appears  to  be  that  money  is  symbolic — that  it 
represents  capital,  but  ts  not. 

The  suspension  of  the  Act  in  1847 — three  years  after  its  adoption 
— ^arose  from  no  defect  in  the  Act  itself,  but  from  a  singular  and 
unlooked-for  dispensation  of  Prondence,  b}[  which  the  food  of  the 
people  was  snatched  away  from  them  by  famine,  and  an  unexpected 
demand  for  specie  to  get  supplies  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It 
was  an  emergency  met  by  a  proceeding  of  great  wisdom, — ^the 
wisdom  of  which  is  proven  in  this,  that  as  Providence  had  sus- 
pended the  food-crop  of  Ireland,  so  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended  to 
effect  a  supply  tantamount  to  that  which  famine  had  withdrawn. 
The  objection  made  by  T.  D.  (p.  20)  ought  to  be  made  against  Pro- 
yidence,  but  ought  most  assuredly  not  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
for  the. repeal  of  the  Bank  Act.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  1857 
crash  was  not  due  to  the  Bank  Act,  but  was  rather  restrained  by 
the  Act  from  flooding  the  whole  country  with  disaster.  T.  D. 
himself  admits  this  wiihout  seeing  how  it  tells  against  his  argument. 
*  Speculation."  he  says  (p.  20),  *'  rose  to  a  high  pitch,"  and  *'  the 
Bank  directors  were  incautious."  Added  to  these  an  unexpected 
war  claimed  a  large  supply  of  specie  for  payments  out  of  the  country. 
No  Act  passed  with  ordinary  human  prudence  should  be  declared 
ineffectual  because  it  does  not  perfectly  override  all  possibilities, 
and  compel  all  its  administrators  to  caution  and  vigilance. 

The  Bank  Act  is  a  compromise  between  the  consideration  of  gold 
as  property,  and  gold  as  currency.  The  Bank  hoLis  the  gold  as 
property,  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  upon  it  to  re- 
place its  representative  currency,  which  is  of  course  symbolic,  not 
real. 

I.  In  the  two  crucial  instances,  1847  and  1857,  it  has  not  been 
proven  that  it  did  not  prevent  monev  panics --even  in  the  excep- 
tional condition  of  the  country  in  the  one  case,  and  commerce  in 
^e  other. 
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XL  All  Acts  impose  restrictionB,  all  Acts  are  regarded  as  cruel 
and  impolitic  by  some  class  whom  they  affect.  It  has  not  been 
poren  that  commercial  speculation  should  be  free.  It  has  not 
oeen  proren  Uiat  it  is  impolitic  to  restrain  the  operations  of  men 
trading  on  borrowed  capital. 

in.  The  argument  that  the  repeal  of  a  law  is  necessary,  because 
it  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  ultimate  repeal,  belongs,  we 
suppose,  to  the  doctrine  of  developments  fashionable  now-a-days — 
wnynot  wait  till  it  is  self-repealea  P 

Iv.  The  Cash  Payments  Act  was  one  to  which  the  honour  of  the 
country  was  pledged.  All  loans  were  granted  and  taken  on  the 
express  condition  that  cash  payments  would  be  resumed.  That 
Act,  whatever  its  consequences,  was  an  Act  of  justice ;  and  if  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  acts  as  a  bulwark  to  justice,  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
serred  intact. 

I  do  not  think  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  ought  to  be  repealed. 

TiTtJS. 


Thx  Bblatioks  of  Employes  and  EMPLOYBD.^The  dying 
word  of  the  accomplished  Talfourd  to  the  Stafford  jury  was  as  true 
u  it  was  seasonable, — '*  The  great  want*  in  English  society  is  more 
sympathy  between  high  and  low."    Mrs.  Gaskell  asks  truly,-— 

**  Wbat  thoDgbtfal  heart  can  took  into  this  gulf 
That  darkly  ya^ns  'twixt  rich  and  poor, 
And  not  find  food  for  saddeat  meditation? 
Can  see,  vithoat  a  paojr  of  deepest  grief, 
Them  fiercely  battling  (like  some  nataral  foes), 
Whom  God  has  made,  wiih  help  and  sympathy, 
To  stand  as  brothers,  side  by  side,  united  I 
Where  is  the  wisdom  that  shall  bridge  this  galf, 
And  bind  them  once  again  in  trust  and  love?" 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  or  melancholy 
than  a  connection  between  employer  and  employed  conditioned  by 
selfishness  alooe.  Is  the  bond  of  mere  selfishness,  the  "  cash-nexus" 
of  Carlyle,  one  which  can  satisfy  any  right-minded  man  P  Can  any 
lorer  of  his  country,  any  lover  of  his  race,  be  satisfied'  with  an 
trrangement  which  makes  it  the  main  business  of  the  employer  to 
pordutse  the  labour  of  his  "  hsnds  "  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
and  of  the  labourer  to  sell  it  at  the  highest  F — North  British 
Stncw. 
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" '  Nascititr  Fobta  '  is  a  maxim  of  classical  antiquity  whicli  has 

Sassed  to  these  latter  days  with  less  questioning  than  moat  of  the 
octrines  of  that  early  age.  When  it  .originated  the  human  facul- 
ties were  occupied,  fortunately  for  posterity,  less  in  examining 
how  the  works  of  genius  are  created  than  in  creating  them ;  and 
the  adage  probably  had  no  higher  source  than  the  tendency  common 
among  mankind  to  consider  all  power  which  is  not  visibly  the  effect 
of  practice,  all  skill  which  is  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  me- 
chanical rules,  as  the  result  of  a  peculiar  gift.  Yet  this  aphorisjn, 
bom  in  the  infancy  of  psychology,  will  perhaps  be  found  now, 
when  that  science  is  in  its  adoleseence,  to  be  as  true  as  an 
epigram  ever  is — that  is,  to  contain  some  truth, — truth,  howerer, 
which  has  been  so  comnresped  and  bent  out  of  shape,  only  in  order 
to  tie  it  up  into  so  small  a  knot  of  words,  that  it  requires  an  almost 
infinite  amount  of  unrolling  and  laying  straight  before  it  will 
resume  its  just  proportions."  * 

Poetry  is  emotion  spontaneously  embodied  in  language.  Every 
man  is  bom  with  emotive  sensibilities;  and  hence  every  man, 
when  his  emotions  become  vivid  as  light,  is  poetical  for  the  time. 
Some  men  possess  those  exquisite  emotive  susceptibilities  which 
make  everything  an  occasion  of  ebullient  feeling.  They  do  not 
think  80  much  as  feel.  The  predominance  of  emotion  over  thought 
gives  the  poetic  impulses.  Then  emotion  brings  together  all  the 
associations  which  come  nearest  to  that  felt,  and  combines  them 
into  pleasing  harmony,  through  which  music  exhales,  and  poetry 
issues  from  the  heart  like  fragrance  from  a  flower. 

It  would  ill  become  the  feebler  pen  which  is  employed  upon 
this  page  to  enlarge  upon  a  theme  like  this,  on  which  so  much 
better  was  said  by  the  writer  of  that  paper  on  *'  Poetic  Diction  and 
its  Laws,"  which  our  readers  have  doubtless  perused  with  gratifica- 
tion and  instruction,  such  as  will  make  them  long  for  a  resumn- 
tion  of  the  topic.  Every  reader  of  poetry,  and  every  one  who  feeis 
tempted  to— 

"  Pen  a  stanza  when  he  shonld  engroes," 

will  be  benefited  by  the  clear  and  convincing  matter  laid  before 
them  in  that  excellent  paper.  Our  task  is  a  much  humbler  one 
than  that  of  unravelling  the  intricate  philosophy  of  poetic  pleasursB 
and  poetic  pains.  We  are  readers  of  verse,  omnivorous  in  our 
tendencies,  and,  from  the  extent  of  our  reading,  have  a  sort  of  in- 
ductive idea  of  that  fine  essence  wherein  poetry  consists.  We  like 
to  sit  and  read  and  re-read  our  favourite  passages ;  and  we  like,  too, 
to  sit  and  discover  the  new  music  of  song  given  in  for  our  own 

*  John  Stnart  Miirs  *'  Dissertetiona  and  Diflcnations,"  "Thooghta  on  Poetry 
and  its  Varieties,"  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 


perusal  by  the  readers  of  this  Magasine,  whioli  has  opened  op  bo 
many  channels  of  communication  between  the  lelf-taught,  or  the  self- 
teaching,  and  those  who  may  administer  a  little  knowledge  to  them. 
We  have  no  wish  to  magnify  our  office  or  our  efforts,  but  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  in  our  own  young  versifying  days  we  should  hare  hailed 
with  joy  the  criticism  of  such  a  periodical  as  a  precious  boon.  We 
shall  be  happy  if  by  any  hints  or  helps  of  ours  the  worth  of  the  yerses 
of  our  correspondents  may  be  either  recognized  or  improved. 

We  pick  nrst,  from  our  packet  of  communications,  a  sonnet. 
Do  our  readers,  like  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  despise  ''  a  shortpoem  con- 
listing  of  fourteen  lines,"  or  sneer  at  a  sonneteer  ?  We  wonder 
rather  at  the  modesty  which  contents  itself,  in  these  wordy  times, 
with  such  a  yehiole  for  rhyme ;  and  we  remember  the  expostulation 
of  Wordsworth, — 

"  Seoni  not  the  sonDet,  critic;  yoa  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  j  net  bonoiin;  with  this  key 
Sbakepere  unlocked  bis  heart,"  &e. 

Bnt  this  sonnet  is  surely  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  will  appear  too 
eiriy.  There  are  to  be  two  solar  eclipses  this  year,  we  belieye,  but 
the  first  does  not  hide  the  sun — which  it  will  do  totally — till  April 
25th,  and  then  it  will  not  be  visible  in  Britain.  The  second  does 
not  come  on  till  19th  October,  and,  as  visible  in  our  country,  will 
only  hide  about  one-third  of  the  sun's  disc.  There  is,  however, 
flomethin|^  in  this  sonnet,  and  we  give  it  currency  in  this  page  as  a 
pretty  fair  specimen  of  a  single  idea  set  in  fourteen  lines  of  rhymed 
words.  We  suggest  a  point  or  two  in  expression  for  improvement: — 

THE  ECLIPSE. 

What  woe  portendeth  this  ?  the  ancients  aaid, 

While  timorouB  snpentttioD  quelled  their  hearts,  [shook 

Whene'er  at  mid- day  ftndden  darkneas  spread, 

And  from  the  akj  the  golden  sun  departs. 
Blanching  the  radiance  of  the  glowing  heaven, 

While,  dim  and  ahadowy,  the  great  black  moon 
Takaa  np  ita  place,  and,  aa  if  charged  with  levin. 

The  ambient  air  contracts.    Oh,  what  a  boon 
HaTs  we  of  modem  times,  whom  science  ahows 

A  ProTidence  ordaining  each  eclipse. 

And  faith  informs  that  it  is  Ood  who  dips  [Whom 

The  cnrtained  sky  in  hlaokness,  or  who  throws 
Light,  lore,  and  joj  o'er  all  1     **  Day  ntters  speech 
To  day,  and  night  to  nii^ht  deth  koewledge  teach."^S.  T.  P. 

There  is,  in  the  following  lines,  a  lyrio  emotion  present,  but 
the  riiyme  chosen  seems,  like  a  canal  bank,  to  confine  it  too  nar- 
rowly, and  not,  like  a  river's  brink,  to  admit  the  reauisite  sixv^ousness. 
It  is  a  continuous  rather  than  a  reflex  idea  wnieh  is  given,  and 
periiaps  the  rhythm  ou^ht  to  have  widened  as  the  contained  emotion 
deepened.  The  rapidity  of  the  short  lines  seems  to  us  scarcely  to 
luffxnonize  with  the  solemnity  of  the  thought.  Our  marginal  notes 
we  himU,  not  earreetiant : — 
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WHAT  IS  LIFE  ? 

Life  is  A  myaterj 

Mml  cannot  KMb; 
Hiddtn  its  hittofj, 

Still  it  TOMj  tMoh;-^ 
Teach  the  d^wndence 

Of  man  00  his  God; 
Teaoh  him  bepaiieiU 

Under  the  rod; 
Teach  him  when  sorrows 

Encompass  him  nnnd, 
Joys  thali  he  wih  him 

Where  he  is  bonnd. 

Life,  like  a  riTeri 

Rolleth  along; 
God  is  the  giver 

Of  strength  to  the  strong;— 
Strength  to  endure    •    . 

The  toils  of  the  day; 
Strength  to  t nconnter 

Th€  perils  that  ra«j 
Circle  his  footsteps, 

As  on  through  the  world 
He  marches  in  hope  €tnd  inut, 

Banner  unfnrled. 

Life,  like  the  ocean, 

Bj  tempests  is  tossed, 
Bj  psssion  oerriddrn, 

Bj  waywardness  crossed; 
Until  the  light  dirine 

Shines  in  the  soni, 
And  the  spirit  of  order 

Bresthes  thnmgh  the  whole 
Range  of  man's  actions, 

Thooghtt,  and  desires, 
Pointing  the  goal     .    .    . 

To  which  he  aspires; 
For,  spite  of  sll  he  am 

Do  or  can  say, 
Ohb  goal  on/y  satibfiss, 

Think  <u  he  may. 
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tme  patience 
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[are  stored  for 


[all 

[Such— as 
[hopeful 


[God*s 


[on 
[Breadth 

to  which 

Trae  life 

that  man 

Thinks 

alone 

|Man  on  death's  day 


It  is  often  difficult  to  catch  the  rhythm  of  an  emotioD,  nnlen  it 
is  allowed  to  saturate  the  whole  being  before  taking  pen  in  hand. 
When  the  pen  is  taken  np  reflection  begins,  emotional  flow  is 
cheeked,  and  the  fall  of  the  words  often  taxes  a  mosio  unsuited  to 
the  main  matter  of  the  Terse.  This  is  a  mistake  committed,  as  we 
think,  by  J*  M.  C,  in  his  "  Lines  on  the  Common  Lot."  We  cannot 
read  these  rerses  to  funereal  tones :— » 

"  It  is  eommon  to  loaTo  the  glory  of  earth — 
Tha  firiendahips  and  lores  of  ow  hearts; 
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To  empty  the  ftmnw  of  its  jewol  of  worth, 
And  tbo  J07  it!  possMsion  impftits. 

**  It  to  commoo — too  oomoum,  alas  I— to  livo 

Aa  if  Dfath  w«ra  a  stranger  here. 
Or  to  treat  him  with  horror,  soch  as  most  gire 
A  heartache  when  be  shall  appear.** 

J.  M.  C.  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  the  fine  poetic  thonffht  of 
Goethe,  addressed  to  Schiller,  as  a  reason  against  the  fear  of  deaths 
— "  It  is  common  ;*' — but  the  thought  has  not  become  emotioned ; 
it  has  only  run  into  lines,  and  these  somewhat  prosaic.  We  counsel 
him  to  greater  patience  under  his  a^aiiu^  and  to  suffer  his  ideas 
to  suffuse  him  with  their  reflex  music. 

The  patriot's  ardour,  rather  than  the  poet's  fire,  is  exhibited 
in  the  succeeding  quotation.  The  topic  is  one  on  which  so* much 
eicellent  poetry  has  been  written,  that  we  hesitated  to  quote  the 
itsDias;  out  on  repemsal  we  found  an  energy — somein^at  rude 
and  crude,  it  is  true,  but  unmistakable  energy — which  made  us 

SB  that  the  writer  would  endeavour  to  compose  his  future  pieces 
er  the  earnestness  of  feeling,  but  revise  them  in  tike  coolness 
of  a  penetrating  judgment.  A  sword  is  forged  when  the  steel  is 
hot,  but  sharpened  when  it  is  cool ;  hence  its  temper  is  true  and  its 
edee  keen* 

Of  every  writer  on  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  Poland  it  should  be 
able  to  be  said,  "  II  semblait  ^crire  avec  une  pointe  d'acier  " — he 
wems  to  write  with  a  sword's  point,  clear  and  sharp,  cutting  into 
the  Tery  heart  with  hot  blood  but  cold  steel. 

POLAND. 
Mast  freedom  vanquished  lie— 

No  help  from  Heaven  or  men?  [Unhelped  bj 

Most  bleedmg  Poland  die, 

No  more  to  rise  again? 
Or  can  the  emel  tyrsnt's  might 

Enslave  on  earth  for  ever 
A  nation  panting  for  its  right? 

Ok,  God  forbid !  Oh,  neverl  [No  !  ...  it 

The  sacred  name  of  Fatherland 

In  every  heart  shall  glow. 
And  echo  from  the  exiled  band 

Amid  Siberia's  snow. 
Back  to  some  spot  made  holj 

Bj  the  blood  of  sire  or  son, 
Till  the  PoUmdtr'g  shont  of  gloiy  [Pole's  glad 

Besoond  lor  freedom  won ; 
Though  cold  oppression's  iron  hand 

Wields  tjrannv's  red  sword, 
Yet  liberty's  triumphant  band 

Is  favoured  by  the  Lord. 
How  then  daro  foes,  with  brands  of  hell, 

Acourud  of  God,  have  might 
The  throb  of  freeman's  heart  to  quell 

While  fighting  for  his  right?— J.  D. 
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If  J.  D.  continues  to  encoarage  in  himself  the  intensity  of  feeline 
and  the  sense  of  the  yastness  of  the  issues  implied  in  events,  hewifi 
find  aspiration  rapidly  pass  into  inspiration,  and  yet  be  able  to  sing 
a  song  worthy  of  the  land  of  Copernicus  and  Kosiusko, — worthy  of 
"  the  I^iobe  of  Nations."    Emotion  is  the  source  of  genuine  verse. 

One  of  the  contributions  of  "  A  Young  Cornishman  '*  consists  of 
very  good  Valentine  verses;  but  "Hail,  hail  the  Summer!"  is 
deficient  in  melody  and  rhyme, — e.g.,  in  does  not  clink  with  again^ 
nor  oomM  with  ones.  Will  he  try  what  he  can  make  of  this  theme  for 
our  next  critique  ? — '*  The  music  of  the  wimpling  stream,  as  it  takes 
its  leisurely,  lonely  path  in  the  wood,  overhung  by  briers,  watched 
by  sweet  and  gentle  lilies,  interrupted  by  rushep,  and  obliged  to 
leap  over  pebbles,  tumbling  over  rugged  boulders,  creeping  under 
blackberry,  whispering  to  the  sedges,  or  plashing  the  roots  of  an 
alder  tree."  Though  the  following  verse  is  Scotch— the  Scotch  of 
Bobert  Bums — it  will  show  what  may  be  done  on  a  similar  subject. 
The  side-notes  are  a  glossary  to  the  italic  words : — 


[SoiiMtinMs 
'flowed  unoonaly 
cliff 


"  Whiles  ower  a  lin  cbe  bnniie  plajs, 

AstbroDgh  the  irlen  it  wimpUd^ 
WbylM  round  a  rockj  joour  it  strays, 

Whjies  in  a  toitl  it  dimpled, 
WhyJeo  gliltervd  to  the  ni^htlj  rays. 

With  bickering,  dancing  daszle,  rnoisj 

Whjips  cookit  underneath  the  braes,  [bid 

Below  the  spreading  b«zel.*' 

• 

The  space  to  which  an  inexorable  editorial  commandment  limits 
the  writer  wanes  fast,  and  consideration  of  several  other  pieces  of 
verse— some  poetry  and  some  worse — ^mnst  be  adjourned.  We  con- 
clude with  the  following  spirited  lines,  to  which  we  add,  as  usual, 
marginal  readings,  not  in  egotistic  emendation,  but  in  friendly  help. 
Our  friend  W.  O.  will  feel  fully  persuaded  of  that  :— 

THEN  AMD  NOW. 
HAXXi,  Columbia  I     1860. 

A  shoot  came  o'er  the  Atlantic, 

Lood  as  a  tbander-roar; 
'Twas  a  might  j  people's  welcome 

That  skoui  the  swift  winds  bore.  [The  shout  that 

And  who  tbns  grandlj  f^rs^t^. 

With  long  and  )ond  acclaim? 
Tis  onr  England's  fntnre  monsrob, 

Of  brave  and  princely  fame! 

Ob,  bow  we  thrilled  on  bearing  of 

The  deed  bo  nobly  done  I 
As  leaped  our  hearts,  and  felt  we  [with  joj  that  they 

Were  brothers  every  one, 
Who  proudly  tbns  received  onr  chief , — 

We  felt  that  oow  'twas  time 
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To  bmk  down  anoieot  barriers,  and 

Let  hearts  with  hearts  entwine  I 
For  wfa J  should  two  great  comznonwealtha 

Longer  estrangM  1^? 
Both  stoat  and  bold — blood- eqoals, 

Aod  of  twin  destiny! 

**  Glory  to  yonng  America!** 

Was  the  sounding  cry  of  joy 
From  British  lips,  "  for  that  thns  grand       [glad 

She  met  onr  royal  boy ! 
0  that  the  peoples  twain  might     .     •  [now 

Bnt  read  each  other's  souls! 
Each  burst  the  swath  of  ill  distrust 

Its  close  embrace  controls! 
It  needs  but  insight  broader,  and 

A  caodoar  kind  and  free, 
From  each  toward  eaah,  to  recoDcile 

Our  severed  family  1 

"  Kdw,  brothers  both,  let's  aim  our  best 

The  Saaon  race  to  fuse ! 
Theo  Ocean  old  that  rolls  betwean, 

Shall  bear  around  the  news 
Uoto  the  world,  that  holier  light 

Upon  her  yet  shall  beam;— 
For  loving  wed,  Heaven-blest,  'tis  ours 

The  fair  earth  to  redeem !  *'  [God's 

Hold,  Columbia  I    1665. 

Not  sated  yet,  thou  demon  fierce! 

Not  yet  the  dawning  of  the  end ! 
Still  must  the  horrid  death- shriek  pierce 

Ton  heavens,  that  aye  in  beauty  bend 
0*cr  war's  red  work  of  gloom  and  shame? 

Still  must  yon  lustrous  stars  look  down 
On  blood  •taaks  foul,  oo  deeds  of  flame, 

That  e'en  might  make  an  angel  frown? 

An  angel  frown ! — nay,  rather  weep. 

Such  teafB  as  heavenly  spirits  shed 
O'er  earth-born  aonls  ooiisllen  deep, 

With  baleful  error  madly  wed.  [To 

Buy,  stay  the  (ntricidal  hand, 

All  reekiag  with  a  brother's  gore*^ 
Columbia!  Europe  bids  thee  stand! 

At  once  this  bloody  strife  give  o'er! 

Doth  not  the  Godless  past  array 

Of  death-oharged  fights  thy  mind  ^pal  ? 
Pause!  pause!  lest  swift  the  evil  day 

C<me  otif  and  rmn  thee  btfall!    [Advance,  and  ruin  on  thee  fidl 
0  Thou  who  stay'st  the  arm  of  fight, 

Onr  earnest  cry  we  lift  to  Thee: 
Make  plain  the  paths  of  truth  and  right, 

That  good  may  bloomi  and  peaoo  may  bel 
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THE  TJNIVEESITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  OPEN  SCHOLAE- 
SHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  AND  SIZAESHIPS. 

Wb  think  the  present  time  a  favourable  one  forgiving  oar  readers 
a  brief  account  of  the  open  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  sizarships 
at  the  different  coUeges  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  account 
is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  "  Liber  Cantabrigiensis,"  by'Mr.  Potts,  of 
Trinity  College,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  more  detailed 
information,  of  which  we  hope  they  will  avail  themselves. 

The  Cambridge  University  Acts  19  and  20  Yict.,  cap.  88,  sec.  46, 
declare  that  "  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  it  shall  not  be  necessarv  for 
any  person,  on  obtaining  any  exhibition,  scholarship,  or  other  college 
emolument  available  for  the  assistance  of  an  undergraduate  student 
in  his  academic  education,  to  make  or  subscribe  any  declaration  of 
his  religious  opinion  or  belief,  or  to  take  any  oath,  any  law  or  statute 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

In  the  same  liberal  spirit  the  45th  section  of  the  Act  declares  that 
"  from  the  first  day  or  Michaelmas  term,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty -six,  no  person  shall  be  required,  upon  matriculating, 
or  upon  taking,  or  to  enable  him  to  take,  any  degree  in  arts,  law, 
medicine,  or  music,  in  the  said  university,  to  take  any  oath,  or  to 
make  any  declaration  or  subscription  whatever ;  but  such  degree 
shall  not,  until  the  person  obtaining  the  same  shall,  in  such  manner 
as  the  university  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  have  subscribed 
a  declaration  stating  that  he  is  banA  fiie  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  entitle  him  to  be  or  to  become  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
or  constitute  a  qualification  for  the  holding  of  any  office,  either  in 
the  university  or  elsewhere,  which  has  been  heretofore  always  held 
by  a  member  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
for  which  such  degree  has  heretofore  constituted  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations." 

From  these  two  sections  of  the  Cambridge  University  Acta  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  no  impediment  to  any  persons  duly  quali- 
fied enjoying  the  aids  for  academical  edaoation  at  Cambridge,  or 
to  their  proceeding  to  all  the  degrees  granted  by  the  university, 
except  those  in  divinity,  which  are  only  granted  to  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
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8t.  Pbtbb's  Collegx.— The  Scholarskips  of  this  college,  many 
of  wiiich  had  been  of  small  yalue,  hare  oeen  consolidated,  under 
the  powers  of  the  new  statutes,  which  ordain  that  all  the  scholar- 
snips  shall  be  0}>en,  and  that  there  shall  be  twelye  of  not  less  than 
£60  a  year,  six  of  not  less  than  £40,  and  fire  of  not  less  than  £20. 

Theracant  scholarships  are  filled  up  from  those  students  who  are 
most  distinguished  at  the  annual  college  examination,  which  takes 
place  in  the  Easter  term. 

Three  scholarships  yearlr,  one  of  £60,  one  of  £40,  and  one  of 
£20,  have  been  opened  to  the  oompetitioo  of  students  who  intend 
to  commence  resiaence  in  October.  The  examination  for  these  scho- 
arahips  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  college  exami- 
nation. 

Exhibitions. — Mr.  Miller's  exhibition  is  restricted  to  Huntingdon 
Grammar  School ;  but  if  no  qualified  candidate  offer  himself  when 
it  becomes  racant,  it  is  declared  open  to  competition.  There  are 
also  two  other  exhibitions— one  from  the  Clotniforkers'  Company, 
and  the  other  from  the  Ironmongers'  Company — appropriated  to 
students  at  this  college. 

Sizarthips  are  not  recognized  in  the  new  statutes ;  the  four  sizar- 
ships,  however,  which  existed  under  the  old  statutes  are  continued, 
and  one  sizar  is  selected  eyery  year  aiYer  examination.  The  sizars 
dine  in  hall  free  of  expense,  and  have  other  adrantages.  One  of 
the  sizars  holds  the  ofGlce  of  chapel  clerk,  the  emoluments  of  which 
are  about  £20  a  year ;  sizars  are  eligible  to  scholarships  as  other 
students,  and  two  scholarships  may  Be  held  by  a  scholar  of  distin- 
guished merit.  The  Bey.  J.  W.  Taylor,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  this 
college. 

Clabb  Collxgb.— At  this  college  there  are  twenty-four  open 
scholarships,  eight  of  £60,  ei^ht  of  £40,  and  eight  of  £20  a  year, 
tenable  for  not  longer  than  half  a  year  after  taking  the  B.A.  degree. 
The  scholars  are  elected  every  year  out  of  the  best  proficients  at  the 
college  examination,  which  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  June. 

A  scholar,  who  in  the  first  year  may  have  gained  a  scholarship 
of  £40  or  £20,  may  be  promoted,  if  deserving,  to  a  scholarship  of 
higher  value ;  and  in  case  of  singular  merits,  he  may  hold  two 
scholarships. 

There  are,  besides,  two  minor  scholarships,  one  of  £60  and  one  of 
£20  a  year,  open  for  competition  to  students  under  20  years  of  age, 
who  liave  not  commenced  residence  in  the  uniTcrsity,  or  who  are 
keeping  their  first  term.  These  scholarships  are  tenable  for  three 
years,  or  until  the  scholar  is  elected  to  a  foundation  scholarship.  * 

JSxhibiiians, — The  two  exhibitions,  each  of  £50  a  year,  restricted 
to  Wakefield  Grammar  School,  are  thrown  open  to  competition,  if 
no  candidate  from  Wakefield  school  of  sumoient  merit  present 
himself.  ^ 

Eev.  W.  Baynes,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  this  college. 

PxMBBOKX  CoLLEOB. — At  this  coUcgc  it  is  ordered  by  the  new 
statutes  that  there  shall  be  twenty  open  foundation  scholarships,  of 
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which  eight  are  of  £60,  six  of  £40,  and  six  of  £20  a  year.  In  cases 
of  distingiushed  merit,  the  scholarships  of  £20  a  year  are  tenable 
with  those  of  £40  and  £60  a  year. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  new  statutes,  three  scholarships — one  of 
£60,  one  of  £40,  and  one  of  £20  a  year — are  open  to  the  competitioa 
of  students  who  have  not  commenced  residence  in  the  nnirersity, 
and  are  tenable  till  the  general  annual  college  examination. 

Besides  the  foundation  scholarships,  there  is  one  of  £60  ftje«r 
appropriated  to  a  scholar  from  the  Free  School  of  Bowes,  in  lu>rk- 
smre ;  but  in  case  of  there  being  no  properly  qualified  candidate 
firom  the  school,  the  scholarship  is  regarded  as  an  open  one. 

The  Ber.  J.  Power,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  this  college. 

GoNYiLLB  AND  Caius  Colleoe. — There  are  thirty-six  scholar- 
ships at  this  college,  all  perfectly  open,  of  which  nine  are  of  £60, 
nine  of  £40,  six  of  £30,  and  tvrelve  of  £20  a  Tear  each.  The 
vacancies  in  the  scholarships  are  filled  up  annually  from  the  students 
of  the  college,  after  the  college  examination  in  the  m^nth  of  June. 

One  of  the  scholarships  is  gi?en  for  proficiency  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  another  for  proficiency  in  chemistry,  if  deserving 
students  present  themselves  at  the  examination  on  these  subjects. 

Two  scnolarships,  each  of  £60,  are  open  to  the  competition  of  stu- 
dents under  20  years  of  age,  who  have  not  commenced  residenoe  in 
the  university,  or  who  are  at  the  commencement  of  such  residence* 
though  their  names  may  not  be  on  the  boards  of  the  college.  One 
is  given  to  the  most  distinguished  candidate  in  classics,  and  the 
other  to  the  most  distinguished  in  mathematics.  In  1866  the  exa- 
mination commences  on  the  25th  of  March. 

The  Tancred  studentships  are  four  studentships  in  medicine  oon- 
neoted  with  this  college,  and  are  each  of  the  value  of  £113  8s.  per 
annum.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  B.  J.  L.  Frere,  Esq.,  New 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  respecting  the  mode  of  applieafeion. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Clayton,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  this  college. 

TBurrrr  HALL.^There  are  sixteen  scholarships  perfeoUy  open 
on  the  foundation  of  this  oolleee,  of  which  three  are  each  of  the 
value  of  £60  a  year,  and  the  value  of  the  remaining  thirteen  is  set- 
tled annually  according  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates.  These 
thirteen  scholarships  range  in  value  between  £60  and  £13  a  yesr. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  meritorious  students  of  the 
coUe^  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  annual  oollege 
exammations. 

Augmentations  may  be  made  to  the  scholarBhips  held  by  stad«ats 
of  distinguished  merit  in  their 'second  and  third  years  of  residence. 

Mfkihiii4m9.-^Two  exhibitions,  one  of  £60  and  one  of  £50,  have 
been  opened  to  the  competition  of  students  under  20  years  of  age» 
in  the  Easter  term  before  they  commence  residence.  They  are 
tenable  during  the  first  year  of  residence.  The  examinatian  for 
1865  begins  on  4th  April. 

Hiel^w  Studentships. — Three  law  studentships  have  been  ettab- 
lishad  for  the  assistance  of  sueh  meritorious  studenteof  the  ooUoge 
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«s  iatend  to  prepare  themaelTes  for  practice  in  tlie  professioa  of  the 
lair. 

The  law  studentships  are  each  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year,  and  are 
tenable  for  three  years. 

The  BeT.  H.  Latham,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  this  college. 

Cojtpus  Chbisti  Collbgs. — There  are  twenty-fiFe  scholarships 
unrestricted  at  this  college,  of  which  four  are  of  £60,  four  of  £50, 
four  of  £40,  six  of  £30,  four  of  £25,  aad  three  of  £20  a  year  each. 

Six  of  the  eighteen  scholarships  hetween  £60  and  £30  a  year  are 
awsrded  to  those  freshmen  who  most  distinguish  themselves  at  the 
college  examination  which  takes  place  in  the  Easter  term,  and  are 
tenable  for  three  years.  The  scholars  receive  the  payment  of  their 
scholarships  according  to  residence.  A  scholar  holding  a  scholarship 
of  £60,  £50,  £iO,  or  £30  a  year,  receives  30s.,  25s.,  20s.,  or  15s.  a 
week  for  any  number  of  weeks  he  may  reside,  not  less  than  twenty- 
six,  nor  more  than  forty  in  the  year. 

The  four  scholarships  of  £25  a  year,  and  the  two  of  £20  a  year, 
are  given  to  junior  sophs  who  are  considered  most  worthy,  and  the 
other  two  to  deserving  students  needing  assistance. 

One  scholarship  of  £20  a  year  for  mree  years,  with  rooms  rent 
free,  is  open  at  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  competition  of  stu- 
dents who  have  not  commenced  residence  in  the  university.  The 
examination  for  this  scholarship  is  restricted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages :  this  scholarship  may  be  held  with  any  other. 

The  Bibliotistic  or  Bible  clerks  of  the  old  statutes  are  recognized 
in  the  revised  statutes  as  scholars  of  the  college.  Each  receives  a 
stipend  of  £30  a  jear,  and  one  of  them  is  organist,  with  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  £20  a  year. 

Exhibitions. — One  of  £3d  a  year,  and  another  of  £30  a  year,  are 
restricted  to  students  from  St.  JPaul  s  School,  London. 

Two  of  £30  a  year  to  students  from  Canterbury  and  Westminster 
schools. 

One  of  £24  a  year  to  a  student  from  the  Grammar  School  of 
Norwich  or  Aylesham. 

One  of  £18  a  year  to  a  student  from  the  Grammar  School  of 
Norwich,  Wymondham,  or  Aylesham. 

One  of  £6  13  j.  4d.  to  a  student  from  Canterbury  School. 

In  default  of  any  duly  qualified  candidates  for  taese  exhibitions 
from  the  respective  schools,  the  exhibitions  are  thrown  open  to  the 
general  competition  of  the  students  of  the  college. 

Any  of  these  exhibitions  may  be  held  with  a  scholarship  or  sizar- 
ship.  The  revised  statutes  do  not  recognize  sizars  as  a  class  of 
students  in  the  foandation.  Six  sizars  are,  however,  admitted,  two 
every  year,  after  an  examination,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Michael- 
mas term.  They  have  an  allowance  for  commons  and  other  advan- 
tages, and  are  eligible  to  scholarships  and  exhiJditions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  students. 

Several  small  benefactions  have  been  consolidated  intocne  fund,  aad 
are  applied  for  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  deserving  students. 
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The  Bev.  G.  H.  Ferowne,  B.D.,  is  the  tutor  of  the  college. 

King's  Collbob. — The  Btatutes  of  this  college,  framed  under  the 
powers  of  the  Gambridfire  TJniyersity  Act  (19  and  20  Vict.,  cap.  88), 
contain  a  provision  to  tne  effect  that  so  much  and  such  parts  of  the 
new  regulations  shall  be  brought  into  operation,  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient,  according  as  existing  interests, 
imder  the  old  statutes,  shall  expire  or  otherwise  determine. 

The  authorities  of  the  college  have  announced  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  pensioners  in  October,  1865. 

The  new  statutes  ordain  that  there  shall  be  forty-eight  scholar- 
ships ;  of  these,  twenty-four  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  scholars 
of  the  College  of  King  Henry  YI.  at  Eton,  and  to  be  called  "  Eton 
Scholarships."  The  remaining  twenty-four  are  to  be  called  "  Open 
Scholarships,"  and  to  be  given  according  to  merit. 

Of  the  twenty-four  open  scholarships,  twelve  are  to  be  open  to 
all  candidates  wno  are  British  subjects,  and  under  twenty  years  of 
ge  at  the  time  of  examination ;  and  the  other  twelve  to  all  under- 
graduates of  the  college. 

The  value  of  each  of  the  scholarships  is  £80  a  year  with  taition 
free,  and  the  Eton  scholars  are  to  have,  in  addition,  rooms  and  com- 
mons free  during  residence^  or  a  money  payment  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  the  like  advantages  shall  be  extended  to  the  other  scholars  of 
the  college  so  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  college  will  permit. 

The  scholarships  are  to  be  tenable  till  the  scholars  have  attained 
the  standing  of  Masters  of  Art«,  or  until  they  become  Fellows  of 
the  college,  or  of  any  other  college. 

MxhibitioM, — ^Two  exhibitions,  each  of  £50  a  year  with  tuition 
free,  tenable  for  four  years,  will  be  given,  to  the  two  candidates 
under  twenty  years  of  age  who  most  distin^ruish  themselves  in 
mathematics  and  physics  at  the  entrance  examination. 

The  entrance  examination  for  the  admission  of  students  will 
commence  on  Tuesday,  March  25, 1865.  The  examination  will  be 
confined  to  classics  and  mathematics,  together  with  a  paper  on  ex- 
perimental physics  ;  and  those  candidates  who  satisfy  the  examiners 
will  be  admitted  to  reside  as  pensioners  in  the  foUowiDg  October. 

H.Bradshaw,M.A.,  andG.H.£vans,M.A.,are  deans  of  this  college. 

Qu£B1t's  Gollbge. — By  the  new  statutes  it  is  ordered  that  tJiere 
shall  be  at  least  fourteen  open  scholarships  on  the  foundation,  and 
that  the  number  may  be  increased  or  diminished  if  the  revenues  of 
the  college  become  increased  or  diminished. 

Of  these  fourteen  scholarships,  there  are  four  of  £50,  five  of  £40» 
and  five  of  £30  a  year. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  the  president  snd  fellows  of  the  college, 
that,  if  there  be  any  students  deserving  of  scholarships  besides 
those  which  have  been  founded  under  the  new  statutes,  they  shall 
have  supernumerary  scholarships ;  and  that  if  any  students  be 
deemed  worthy  of  scholarships  of  greater  value  than  those  above 
mentioned,  their  scholarships  shall  be  augmented  at  the  discretion 
of  the  president  and  fellows. 
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The  number  of  BoHolan  at  present  is  seyenteen. 

All  the  Boholarahipt  are  perfectly  open,  and  are  tenable  till  the 
•cfaolar  10  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 

The  scholars  are  elected  oat  of  the  most  diBtioguished  students 
of  the  coUege,  according  as  they  may  have  acquitted  themselves  at 
the  general  college  examination. 

Every  year  there  is  an  examination  for  two  scholarships,  open  to 
all  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  shall  not  nave  com- 
menced residence  at  the  uniyersity.  These  scholarships  are  each  of 
the  Talue  of  £40  a  year.  One  of  them  is  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  and  the  other  for  nroficienoy  in  classics.  The  exa- 
mination in  1865  takes  place  on  tne  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
Easter  week. 

EgJUbiiions. — ^There  are  two  eihibitions,  each  of  £20  a  year,  with 
a  )neferenoe  to  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen.  There  is  another  of 
£30  a  year  awarded  to  that  undergraduate  who  passes  the  best  exa- 
mination in  classics  at  the  Christmas  examination,  provided  he  be 
conaidered  worthy  of  such  distinction. 

Besides  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  the  president  has  at  his 
disposal  fiinds  to  the  amount  of  £130  per  annum,  by  which  deserv- 
infl\todents  of  limited  means  are  assisted. 

The  Ber.  W.  M.  Campion,  B.D.,  is  tutor  of  the  college. 

(2b  he  continued.) 


ST.  BEENARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 

The  ongin  and  progress  of  monasticism  presents  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  of  the  many  phases  of  the  world's  religious 
history.  Bgypt  was  its  birthplace  and  St.  Anthony  its  founder. 
He  first,  in  tne  year  305,  collected  into  an  associated  community^ 
nader  a  fixed  and  regulated  mode  of  li^iuR*  the  numerous  Christian 
eremites  and  anchorites  of  that  country.  Thence  the  system  rapidly 
orenpread  all  the  East  until  it  finally  reached  the  West,  passing 
fint  into  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  afterwards  into  Gaul, 
whence,  under  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  famous  St.  Martin 
(the  "Apostle  of  the  Gauls"),  Bishop  of  Tours,  it  gradually  extended 
over  tile  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  actuating  motives  and  impulses  which  originally  led  men  to 
embrue  the  life  of  monk  or  hermit  were  widely  various.  All 
these  are  very  poetically  summarized  by  Wordsworth  in  this  fine 
meditatiye  passage  of  '*  The  Excursion,"  where  he  finds  them  all 
to  centre  at  last  in  the  one  master  motive : — 

"  The  anivenal  instinct  of  repoM, — 
The  longing  for  oanfirmed  tranqnillitj, 
Inward  nod  ontwnrd, — humble,  yet  sablime; 
Tbo  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one; 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  human  soul 
Gooeieient  in  self-rule;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! 
Bath  was  their  sohsme."— Book  IIL 
1806.  f 
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Whether  this  be  accepted  as  the  true  aoeoiint  of  the  matter  or 
not,  it  is  at  all  eTents  one  worthy  of  a  true  poet's  imagimiig.  I 
propose  to  treat  here  of  that  worthiest  of  all  the  saints  of  &)me» 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairrauz,  the  "  last  of  the  fathers." 

Let  ns  then  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  from  the  noontido 
blaze  of  the  19th,  to  the  "  dim  religions  light "  of  the  12th  centiuyy 
to  those — 

"  Deep  aoUtades  and  awful  ceUa, 

When  beaTenlj  pentive  contttDplation  dwella, 

And  eTer-mnaiog  malancholj  reigns.*** 

St.  Bernard,  the  great  patron  and  all  but  the  founder  of  the  Gib- 
tercian  order — an  order  of  which  there  are  many  oommunitieB 
still  existing, — was  bom  in  the  year  1091,  at  Fontaines,  in  Bur- 
gundy, not  far  from  Dijon.  He  was  the  third  son  of  a  distinguished 
knight,  Tesselin,  "  a  vassal  and  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Bnrvundj." 
He  nad  the  advantage,  as  in  so  many  other  eases  (e,ff^  Afonica, 
the  mother  of  St.  Augustine),  of  being  brought  up  under  a  pious 
mother,  Alith,  who  consecrated  all  her  seven  children,  six  sons  and 
a  daughter,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  at  the  altar,  to  God.  St. 
Bernard  early  displayed  a  strong  religious  bent,  which  the  influenee 
of  such  a  mother  tended  to  foster  and  develop  to  the  utmost.  He 
was  sent  to  school  at  Chatillon.  There  we  are  told  that,  "  studious 
and  retiring,  he  loved  to  be  alone,  and  was  marvellously  cogitative." 

St.  Bernard  was  passing  from  boyhood  to  yonth  when  his  mother 
died.  She  had  spent  "  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  devotions  and 
austerities  which  were  monastic  m  all  but  the  name,"  f  and  her 
death  was  in  accordance  with  her  devout  life : — 

**  It  was  her  custom,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Amhrose  (the  patron  samt  of  the 
chnrch  at  Fontaines),  to  assemble  a  nnmber  of  clergj  in  her  hoose,  and,  '  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  abore-mentioned  sidnt,  solemnly  to 
refresh  them  with  food  and  wine  on  that  day.'  A  few  days  before  the  anniTeraary 
which  was  to  be  the  last,  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she  would  die  on  the  fratival. 
On  the  vigil  of  the  feast  she  was  taken  ill  with  ferer.  Tb«  next  day,  after  the 
celebration  of  mass,  she  asked  most  hnmbly  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  Might  be 
brought  to  her,  and  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme  nnction.  She  then  bade  her 
friends  proceed  to  their  entertainment  as  nsnal.  But  while  they  were  at  laeat 
she  sent  for  her  eldest  son,  Gnido,  and  requested  him,  as  soon  as  the  feast  was  over, 
to  bring  the  guests  to  her  bedside.  They  assembled  around  her,  and  she  told 
them  that  her  death  was  near.  They  immediately  began  to  chant  a  litany,  anppU- 
eating  God  for  her  soul.  Shs  joined  in  with  them,  and  sang  devoutly  till  her  rerj 
last  breath. 

**  When  the  chorus  of  voices  toned  forth  the  words, '  Deliver  her,  0  Lord,  by 
Thy  cross  and  passion,'  in  the  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  eroes,  her  Kfe  and 
psalm  of  praise  ceased  together  j  and  after  her  breath  had  fled,  her  hand  remained 
erect  and  fixed,  as  she  had  elevated  it  to  perform  her  Isat  act  of  faith."  % 

*  Pope,  "  Eloif  a  to  Abelard." 

t  "*  By  scantiness  of  food,  by  simplicity  of  dress,  by  the  avoidance  of  worldly 
pleasures,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils,  she  strove  after  that  ideal  of  self-sacrifice 
and  holiness  which  was  alone  attractive  and  beautiful  in  that  age." — Moriton, 

X  MorisoD. 
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Such  is  the  description  of  the  death  of  St.  Bernard's  mother,  the 
pious  Alitb,  in  which,  though  it  may  present  some  things  strange 
to  Brotestant  conceptions,  we  are  at  little  loss  to  recognize  the  mam 
features  of  a  fervent  Christianity. 

Hie  death  of  his  mother  left  Bernard  free  to  choose  his  own 
occupation  in  life.  At  that  critical  period,  his  "  high  birth,  beau* 
tifal  person,  graceful  manners,  irresistible  influence"  on  men, 
combiued  with  the  society  of  worldly  companions,  were  well^ 
nigh  proving  temptations  too  strong  for  the  youth,  and  nearly 
Bueoeeded  in  drawing  him  away,  forgetful  of  his  early  religions 
impressions  and  his  mother's  example  and  conyersation,  to  embrace 
a  secular  career. 

Two  kinds  of  life  were  then  open  to  him, — the  profession  of 
knighthood,  like  his  father  and  brothers— a  lawless  and  turbulent 
one  enough  in  those  days, — or,  what  was  far  more  attractive  to  a 
nund  like  his,  that  of  school  learning  and  philosophy,  then  much 
in  vogue,  and  which,  through  the  name  and  mfluence  of  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard,  was  drawing  thousands  of  admirers  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  that 
wonderful  tiiinker. 

For  a  time  he  wayered,  undecided  as  to  his  ultimate  course,  but 
soon  '*  self-reproach  and  shame  at  this  spiritual  retrogression"  began 
to  disquiet  and  agitate  him ;  and  once  when  he  was  proceeding  to 
join  his  brothers,  then  engaged  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in 
besieging  a  castle — ^a  favourite  pastime  of  the  day, — ^these  feelings 
niihed  upon  him  with  so  much  intensity  that  he  was  constrained 
to  enter  a  church  by  the  wayside.  There,  "  on  his  knees,  and  in  a 
toire&t  of  tears, '  he  lifted  his  hands  to  heayen,  and  poured  forth 
iiis  heart  like  water  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord/  "  From  that  hour 
he  finnhjr  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  monastic  life. 

Sach  is  the  story  of  St.  Bernard's  conversion,  which  resembles 
in  some  of  its  circumstances  that  of  St.  Augustine,  although  Bernard 
bad  never  lapsed  to  anything  like  the  same  extent ;  indeed,  worldly 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  that  could 
be  laid  to  kis  oharj^e.  Having  thus  made  his  resolve,  Bernard  was 
not  idle,  bat  with  indefatigable  seal  wrought  upon  his  brothers  * 
(vbo  had  at  first  opposed  his  design)  and  several  of  his  relatives 
and  friends,  till  he  had  induced  them,  one  after  another,  to  follow 
bk  example.  He  even  carried  his  spiritual  warfare  into  a  wider 
•pheie.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that  '*  mothers  hid 
tneir  sons,  wives  their  husbands,  companions  their  friends,  lest  they 
should  be  led  away  captive  by  that  persuasive  eloquence"  with 
which  he  advocated  conyentual  seclusion. 

*  "  When  they  all  kft  the  oastla  of  their  fathen,  where  they  had  already  formed 
•  complete  monastio  brotherhood,  Gnido,  the  elder,  addresaed  Nivard,  the  yonngest 
MB/ To  yott  remains  the  whole  patrimooy  of  onr  house.'  'Earth  to  me  and 
bttm  to  yon,  that  is  no  fair  partition,'  sud  the  boy.  He  lingered  a  cfaort  time 
vith  his  a|^  father,  and  joined  the  rest.  Even  the  father  died  a  monk  of  Giaixu 
^ux  m  tho  arms  of  Bamaid."— ifiARON,  *'  LaL  Chru$:' 
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Not  finding  the  ordinary  discipline  of  monasterieB  serere  enough 
to  Batisfy  his  aspirations  after  sanctity,  St.  Bernard,  in  the  year 
A.D.  1113,  heing  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  applied  with  his 
companions,  ahont  thirty  in  number,  for  admission  at  the  gates  of 
Oiteaux,  or  Cistercium,  whence  the  name  of  the  order.  This  Ci- 
teaux  was  then  under  the  goTemment  of  an  abbot  named  Stephen 
Harding — an  Englishman,  originally  from  Sherborne,  in  Dorset- 
shire,— ^and  was  noted  for  the  extreme  severity  of  its  discipline, 
which  had  the  effect  of  scaring  away  most  persons  from  entering 
within  its  wdls.    The  mode  of  liying  there  is  thus  described : — 

**  Thej  [the  mooks]  eat  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  have  risen  twelve  hoars  from 
their  hard  ooaobes,  and  enng  psalms,  and  worked  in  the  fields  before  thej  get  eTcn 
that.  They  never  taite  meat,  fish,  greaae,  or  efrgs,  and  milk  only  rarely.  Their 
dress  consists  of  three  garments,  and  those  of  the  coarsest  wool.  Their  church 
shows  no  attempts  at  ptotnresqne  beauty;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  things  aims 
at  the  austerest  simplicity ." 

This,  one  should  have  imagined,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  hare 
satisfied  the  most  severely  ascetic,  but  it  was  not  enough  for  him. 
He  commenced  a  course  of  such  extra  austerities  that  he — to  hia 
own  regret  in  after  life* — irreparably  injured  his  health,  and,  in- 
deed, came  near  cutting  short  his  earthly  career  altogether. 
"This  slow  suicide,"  says  Milman,  ''would  have  deprived  the 
churdi  of  the  last  of  her  fathers." 

**  He  determined,"  we  are  told,  "  to  snbdne  not  only  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
which  arise  through  the  senses,  but  even  those  senses  themselves.  His  days  were 
passed  in  ecstatic  contemplation,  so  that  seeing  he  saw  not,  and  hearing  he  beaid 
not;  he  scarcely  retained  any  taste,  and  hardly  perceived  *  anything  by  any  sense 
of  Ms  body.'  Time  given  to  sleep  he  regarded  as  lost,  and  was  wont  to  compare 
sleep  and  death ;  holding  that  sleepers  may  be  regarded  as  dead  among  men,  even 
as  the  dead  are  asleep  before  Qod.  The  visits  of  those  of  his  friends  who  were 
still  in  the  world  were  a  great  source  of  disquiet  to  him.  Their  conversation 
brought  back  thoughts  and  feelings  connected  with  that  evil  worid  which 
he  had  determined  to  forsake  for  ever.  After  their  departure  he  went  to  attend 
the  office  of  nones,  and,  as  usual,  lifted  his  mind  to  prayer,  but  immediately  found 
that  God's  grace  and  ftivour  were  not  vouchsafed  as  before.  .  That  idle  talk  was 
evidently  the  cause.  But  the  next  time  his  importunate  friends  came  he  was 
prepared.  By  carefully  stopping  his  sars  with  little  wads  of  flax,  and  burying  his 
head  deep  in  his  cowl,  though  exposed  for  an  hour  to  their  conversation  he  heard 
nothing,  and  even  spoke  nothing  except  a  few  words  to  edification,  and  by  this 
ingenious  device  escaped  the  evil  he  had  before  experienced.  The  same  aoatarity 
marked  all  his  actions.  As  regards  vigils,  his  rule  was  not  to  pass  the  whoh 
night  sleepless.  For  food  he  had  lost  all  desire  ;  the  thought  of  it  seemed  to  give 
him  pain,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  fainting  ever  induced  him  to  take  any.  A 
weakness  of  stomach,  caused  or  increased  by  these  severities,  now  attacked  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  scarcely  retain  any  attment,  and  what  he  did  digost 


*  *<  He  is  not  aahamsd,  even  at  this  day,  to  accuse  himself  as  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
fbr  having  withdrawn  his  body  from  the  service  due  to  God  and  to  the  brethren, 
whilst,  with  an  intemptrate  zeal,  he  had  rendered  it  weak  and  almost  useless.'* 
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niher  to  dehr  detth  than  to  sustain  Ufs.  Still  his  dsnnilesa  spirit  nonsr 
Twldid.  Whtn,  from  bodily  weakoen,  be  conld  not  join  in  the  hard  mannal 
laiMor  of  the  monks,  he  betook  himself  to  '  other  and  more  menial  o£Bces,  that  he 
might  supply  by  hamility  his  deficieooy  in  labonr.'  Bat  if  only  his  imexperieBoe 
stood  in  this  way  of  his  imitating  his  brethren,  he  at  oooe  sought  some  employment 
equally  ardnoos,  and  demoted  himself  to  *  digging,  or  hewing  wood,  and  carrying  it 
on  his  shoolders.'  And  thns  did  Bernard  apply  himself  to  the  yery  letter  of  his 
rale  of  fife." 

So  mnch  for  Bernard's  aosterities — ^a  featare  in  the  liyes  of  the 
aamte  which  biographers  dwell  upon  with  special  unction. 

Bernard  himself  took  a  more  enlightenea  view  of  the  matter  in 
after  days.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  so  much  sauo- 
tity,  innumerable  miracles  —some  grave,  some  whimsical  andpuerile— 
were  popularly  attributed  to  him, — ^miracles  which  rest  (the  former 
class)  on  better  eridence,  at  least,  than  the  generality  of  such 
meduBYal  legends.  Bernard  himself,  indeed,  actually  lielieyed  in 
his  own  wonder-working  powers,  freq^uently  appealing  to  them  in 
his  letters ;  and  intentional  deception  m  such  a  man  is  out  of  the 
question.  He  himself  always  speaks  of  them  with  a  kind  of  awe- 
struck humility.  Even  some  Protestant  historians,  such  as  Neander, 
hare  admitted  tAie  possibility  of  their  genuineness.  "As  solitary  work- 
ings of  that  higher  power  of  life  which  Christ  introduced  into  human 
nature  these  facts  might,  perhaps,  be  properly  redded,  wherever 
they  appeared  in  connection  with  a  genuinely  Christian  temper,  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  love."  Thus  sajs  JN^eander,  with  a  subjoined 
caution  against  accepting  them  as  "  eyidence  in  favour  of  the  entire 
truth  of  the  doctrines  promulgated." 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  remember  the  credulity  of  that  age, 
and  when  we  find  such  a  man  as  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of 
Ciogny,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Bernard,  and  a  man  sober-minded 
enough  in  other  respects,— rwhen  we  find  such  a  man  gravely  telling 
us  tl^t  "  very  often  the  devils  disturb  the  monks  during  the  hours 
allotted  to  sleep,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  sleepy  when  they 
ought  to  be  awake,  and  thus  lose  the  advantage  of  holy  vigils ; 
that  he  had  often  heard  such  complaints  from  many,  of  whom  some 
had  their  bed-coverings  pulled  off  them  while  they  slept,  and  carried 
to  a  great  distance ;  some,  afler  a  struggle,  had  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing tiieir  bedclothes  from  the  demons ;  while  others,  when  in  the  act 
of  satisfying  the  wants  of  nature,  had  seen  the  devils  stand  before 
them  in  a  mocking,  ridiculing  attitude ;  that  some,  moreover,  in 
the  hours  of  darkness,  whUe  others  were  at  rest,  as  they  sought 
to  steal  an  opportunity  for  holy  prayer,  and  for  that  purpose  wan- 
dered about  tbe  cloisters  and  churches,  were  at  times  assailed  with 
many  a  terror,  and  were  even  in  some  instances  visibh/  rushed  upon 
aod  knocked  down  (by  the  demons),"  (Petrus  Venerabilis,  '*  De 
MxraeuUs  ") ,' — when  we  find  such  things  as  these  gravely  and  cir- 
cumstantially recorded  by  men  otherwise  of  sound  judgment,  our 
faith  in  the  case  of  St.  Bernard  is  apt  to  be  a  little  shaken.  In 
truth,  the  men  of  that  generation  found  it  as  hard  to  disbelieve  in 
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the  miraculous,  on  whateyer  eridence,  as  manj  do  now-a-days  to 
believe  in  it,  however  well  attested. 

More  pleasing  (at  least,  in  our  eyes)  than  either  his  austerities  or 
miracles  was  Bernard's  "  love  of  and  commonion  with  nature."  Of 
him  might  it  truly  have  been  said,  in  the  words  of  our  great  poet, 
thathfl^ 

"  Foand  tongnes  id  tfCM,  booka  in  the  rnDotnK  brooki, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything  "  * 

words  of  which  his  own,  so  many  centuries  before,  were  in  some 
sort  an  anticipation.  Thus  he  says  to  a  friend,  '*  Trust  to  one  who 
has  had  experience.  You  will  nnd  something  far  greater  in  the 
woods  than  you  wiU  in  books.  Stones  and  trees  will  teach  you  that 
which  you  will  never  learn  from  masters,"  &c.  This  may  likewise 
remind  us  of  the  saying  of  another  poet,— 

^  One  impalse  from  a  rcmal  wood 
Ifaj  teach  yon  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can."  f 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  of  which  he  was  a  diligent 
reader,  St.  Bernard  says  that  *'  whatever  skill  or  spiritual  discem- 
ment  he  possessed  in  them  he  had  acquired  chiefly  by  prayer  and 
meditation  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  in  this  study  beeches 
and  oaks  had  ever  been  his  sole  instructors."  That  gentle  entbusiaat, 
St.  Francis  di  Assisi,^  the  famed  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  was 
also,  like  St.  Bernard,  eminent  for  this  love  of  nature. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  brought  to  the  monastery  of 
Citeaux  by  the  accession  of  the  noble  Bernard,  of  his  kindred 
and  his  followers,  that,  from  having  been  at  the  lowest  ebb,  it 
soon  could  no  longer  contain  its  thronging  votaries.  It  became 
then  necessary  to  plant  a  new  colony.  So  Bernard,  young  aa  he 
was,  being  just  twmty-four,  was  selected  as  the  fittest  person  to  be 
its  leader.  In  the  year  a.d.  1115,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  twelve 
monks,  representing  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  Bernard,  cross  in 
hand,  solemnly  marched  forth  from  Oiteaux.  After  j ourneying  some 
ninety  miles  they  came  to  a  wild,  gloomy  valler,  enclosed  by  moon- 
tains  and  forests — a  valley  called  the  "Valley  of  Wormwood" 
(Vallie  Abetnthiaiis),  once  the  haunt  of  robbers ;  henceforth  to  be- 
come the  renowned  Clairvauz  {Clara  Valliij,  or  Clear  Yailey.  Thia 
was  the  site  fixed  upon  for  a  new  Cistercian  monastery.  In  the 
erection  of  it  Bernard  and  his  companions  underwent  incredible 
hardships,  being  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation  with,  cold  Mid 

•  "  As  you  Like  it" 

t  Wordsworth,  "  The  Tablet  Turned/* 

%  Called  also  St.  Francts  of  Aasisinni.  He  would  "address  not  only  the 
lurutes,  but  even  inanimate  civatures,  as  brothers  and  sisters.*'  Trollopei  in  his 
"  Lenten  Joamej,"  tells  of  an  ilex  tree  that  is  still  shown  aft  Assiri,  in  Umhria, 
where,  according  to  the  legend,  the  birds  would  regularly  stag  the  respoosea 
•fer  tha  saint  offwed  vp  a  ihaaj. 
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kimger--beech-iints,  and  eren  beeeh-Ieares,  graiii,  and  roots,  bein^ 
dieir  main  Babsiatenoe.  At  laat  patience  and  perseverence  tn- 
nnphed  orer  every  obstade,  the  destined  stmctare  was  completed, 
and  Claiiranz  thenceforth  became  the  seat  of  Bernard's  "  mnlti- 
ftnooi  labours,  which  extended  abroad  from  this  point  through  the 
whole  of  Europe.  From  that  time,  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations, 
kmghfes  and  scnolars,  were  attracted  to  the  Cistercian  order.  The 
strietness  which  had  hitherto  kept  back  so  many  now  acted  as  a 
diarm  on  others.  Monasteries  after  the  pattern  of  Clairvaux 
sprang  up  in  the  deserts,  whose  very  names  were  intended  to  denote 
what  the  interior  life  could  gain  in  them.  Within  thirty -seven 
jears  the  number  of  convents  subordinate  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux 
Wis  increased  to  sixty-seven."*  "The  monastery  of  Clairvaux," 
the  same  writer  continues,  "  became  the  model  of  monasiicism,  and 
eol<miea  from  it,  to  found  other  establishments  after  the  same 
pattern,  were  demanded  from  all  quarters,  so  that  the  abbot 
St.  Bernard  sometimes  found  himself  unable  to  complv  with  all  the 
invitations  that  were  sent  to  him.  To  idl  parts  or  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  monks  must  be  sent  from  Clairvaux,  for  the  purpose  of 
foooding  new  monasteries  or  of  reformini^  old  ones  ;  and  thus  Ber- 
urd,  at  his  death  in  1153,  left  behind  him  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Bonastieries  which  had  been  formed  under  his  influence." 

A  romantic  and  touching  episode  in  the  conventual  life  of  St. 
Sernard  is  the  story  told  us  of  his  only  sister  Humbeline,  which 
wi  ahall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Morison,  to  whose  work  {**  The 
life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard  ")  we  have  been  largely  indebted. 

*  Humbeline  had  not  shared  the  religious  fervour  of  her  brothers 
whm,  at  Bernard's  instance,  they  devoted  themselves  to  a  monastic 
life.  She  was  married,  and  unwilling  to  renounce  the  rank  and 
sflvnce  in  which  she  was  placed  by  her  husband.  One  dav  she 
was  moved  to  visit  her  cloistered  kinsmen,  and  appeared  with  the 
ponn  and  reiinue  of  a  feudal  lady  at  the  gates  of  Clairvaux. 
She  lad  especially  come  to  see  St.  Bernard,  but  'he,  detesting  and 
cxeenting  her  as  a  net  of  the  devil  to  catch  souls,'  sternly  refused 
to  go  «iit  to  meet  her.  Her  brother  Andrew,  whom  she  encountered 
at  ueTate,  treated  her  with  equal  harshness,  and  used  very  strong 
and  nmecoming  language  concerning  her  fine  apparel  {*  Cum  a 
fratre  ;ua  Andrea,  quem  ad  portam  invenerat  monasterii,  ob  ves- 
tiam  a^paratam  gtercus  involutum  argueretur ').  Bursting  into 
tears  atsuch  coldness  from  her  brothers,  she  meekly  said,— 

" '  Anl  what  if  I  am  a  sinner  P  it  is  for  such  that  Christ  died.  It 
is  becauts  I  am  one  that  I  need  the  advice  and  conversation  of  good 
moL  II  my  brother  despises  my  body,  let  not  a  servant  of  the 
l^rd  desiiae  my  souL  Jj&\  him  dbme  and  command ;  I  am  ready 
to  obey.' 

"  Thia  q^eeah  brought  out  Bernard,  who  ordered  her  to  imitate 

•  Neander*s ."  Chareh  History,"  vol.  vii. 
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their  motliers  life ;  to  renounoe  the  luxuries  and TUiities  of  the 
world,  eyen  while  liying  in  the  world;  to  lay  aside  her  fine  dothea ; 
and  to  become  a  nun  inwardly,  even  if  she  oould  not  be  one  in  oat- 
ward  appearance.  She  returned  home,  and  literally  obeyed  hia 
words.  jDuring  two  years  she  astonished  her  neighbours  by  her 
sudden  and  extraordinary  change  of  life. 

''  Her  fastings,  prayers,  and  yigils  were  truly  monastic  At  the 
end  of  the  aboye-named  time,  her  husband,  wearied  or  enraptured 
with  her  religious  nraoticee,  jo^ye  her  full  liberty  to  do  aa  ahe 
pleased.  She  immeaiately  retired  to  the  Conyent  of  Juilly,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a  deyotion  austere  enough 
to  be  considered  worthyof  a  sister  of  St.  Bernard.'* 

Such  is  the  story  of  *Humbeline,  in  which,  it  must  be  oonfeaaed, 
the  worldly  sister  appears  in  a  more  amiable  and  attractiye  light 
than  her  saintly  brother.  Hie  actions  and  eyents  of  Bemard'a 
public  life,  from  the  time  that  he  became  the  dominant  mind  of  all 
Western  Christendom — "  the  counsellor  of  nobles,  bishops,  princes, 
and  Popes," — were  so  many  and  yarious,  that  we  can  do  no  more 
than  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  most  important. 

These  were,  firstly,  his  adjustment  of  the  contest  for  the  papal 
throne,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1130  between  the  two  riyal 
claimants,  Anacletus  II.  and  Innocent  U. — "the  Pope  and  the 
Antipope/'  as  they  were  called  by  their  respectiyo  partisans, — a 
fierce  and  long-protracted  Btruggfe,  which,  tnrough  the  powerfu? 
mediation  of  Semard,  eyentuatea  in  the  triumph  of  Innocent. 

Secondly,  his  controyersy,  in  the  yejir  1140,  with  Peter  Abelart, 
the  greatest  disputant  of  that  age,  whose  guilty  loye  with  Heloiaer 
that  "extraordinary  woman,"  and  its  terrible  retribution,  hare 
been  commemorated  in  the  well-known  poem  of  Pope,  perhqfw 
the  finest  (at  least,  the  most  imaginatiye)  of  his  works.  Abelird 
was  then  accused  of  certain  heresies,*  real  or  supposed,  wUch 
Bernard  took  a  foremost  part  in  opposing  and  condemning,  fie 
appears,  indeed,  to  hare  acted  on  tnis  occasion  with  some  hansh- 
uess  towards  that  afflicted  and  persecuted  man — "  a  man  dyen 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'  — and  who  in  his  last  days  f>und 
a  peaceful  asylum  with  the  yenerable  Peter  of  Clugny,  where  he 
made  a  yery  Christian  and  edifying  end — the  one  bright  spot  JX  hia 
dark  and  tempestuous  career.f 

The  third  and  greatest  eyent  worth  noting  in  Bernard's  public 
life  was  his  preaching  of  the  second  crusade  in  the  year  lli6,  the 

*  What,  according  to  Horison,  was  Abelard*8  great  offence  in  the  ees  of  his 
oppooents,  was  his  sugsestcd  analogj  to  the  Trinity  from  a  hrasen  sea1,m  which, 
when  need  for  sealing,  (in  the  one  snbetanoe  of  the  brass)  there  are  thrs  distinct 
properti«s,  tIk.,  the  brass  itself,  iu  fitness  for  sealing,  and  its  act  of  se»Dg. 

t  *'  He  [Abelard]  suffered  not  a  moment  to  pass  in  which  he  did  not  either 
pray,  read,  write,  or  dictate.  In  the  exercise  of  these  holy  works,  thiadvent  of 
the  divine  Visitor  fonnd  him  not  sleeping,  as  it  does  many,  bat  on  thiwatch.'— 
letiert  of  Peter  the  Venerable  to  the  Abbeee  Behite, 
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fif^.fifUi  of  his  age.  One  of  his  "  earliest  remembranoes,"  says 
MorisoDy  "  moat  lubre  been  the  first  cmsade."  When,  '*  in  the  year 
1095,  Peter  the  Hermit  was  going  about  Europe  on  his  mole/' 
making  his  spirit-stirring  appeals ;  and  when,  in  the  same  year, 
"the  diOQt  of  '  Dien  le  vent V  (It  is  the  will  of  God  I)  from  the 
warriors  at  Clermont  had  rolled  and  re-echoed  throughout  the 
West,"  Bernard  was  now  to  re-enact  the  scene  of  about  half  a  cen- 
tory  past.  like  his  predecessor,  with  indefatigable  zeal  he  went 
about  j>reachinff  from  coimtry  to  country,  from  city  to  city,  arousing 
the  nations.  Tne  effect  of  his  appearance  and  preaching  on  the 
multitude  is  thus  described : — 

"  Pale  and  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  seemed  almost 
supernatural,  his  contemporaries  discovered  something  in  Ihe 
mere  gjfnce  of  his  eyes  which  filled  them  with  wonder  and 
awe.  That  he  was  kept  alive  at  all  appeared  to  them  a  per- 
petual miracle ;  but  when  the  light  from  that  thin,  calm  face 
fell  upon  them,  when  the  voice  flew  from  those  firm  lips,  and  words 
of  love,  aspiration,  and  sublime  self-sacrifice  reached  their  ears, 
they  were  no  longer  masters  of  themselves  or  their  feelings." 

The  scene  that  occurred  on  his  preaching  at  Yezelai  before  the 
Kin^  (Louis  YII.)  and  the  Court  of  France  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  account  :-^ 

"  Easter  came,  and  multitudes  flocked  to  Yezelai  at  the  united 
bidding  of  the  Pope  and  King.    The  town  oould  not  contain  the 
ever-gathering  throng.    On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  which  over- 
looks the  plain  of  Yezelai  the  people  were  assembled.     The  King 
and  his  kniffhts  were  there ;  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Eleanor 
was  there ;  me  crowd  of  poor,  hard-worked  peasants  were  there ; 
each  grade  showing  by  its  dress  and  bearing  to  what  class  of  society 
it  belonged.  But  now  nobles  and  courtiers,  even  the  young  king  and 
his  queen,  have  ceased  to  be  the  centre  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned, 
—for  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  has  come.    .    ...    .     At  the  top  of  the 

hill  a  machine  of  wood  had  been  erected;  and  on  this  platform 
Bernard,  attended  by  the  King,  appeared.  Eaised  thus  high  above 
the  crowd,  he  could  be  seen,  S  not  heard,  from  all  parts  of  the  vast 
concourse.  He  spoke ;  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice  was  grateful  to 
the  loving  admiration  which  surrounded  him.  Presently  rose  a 
murmur  from  the  sea  of  faces,  which  rapidly  swelled  into  a  shout 
of  'Crosses,  crosses;'  and  Bernard  began  to  scatter  broadcast 
among  the  people  the  large  sheaf  of  them  which  had  been  brought 
for  tliat  purpose.  They  were  soon  exhausted.  He  was  obliged  to 
tear  up  his  monk's  cowl  to  satisfy  the  demand.  He  did  nothing 
else  but  make  crosses  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  town." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  Bernard's  preaching  at  Yezelai— the  Cler- 
mont of  the  second  crusade. 

(lb  he  cantinited.) 
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Anah/ns  (fMr.  MilTs  Svsiem  of  Loaie,    By  W.  Stbbbiitc^,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Of  the  value  of  the  "Logic"  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  readers 
of  this  serial  have,  on  reuahle  authority,  been  afforded  prettj 
full  means  of  judging,  in  those  two  napers  on  that  notable  thinker 
which  ai>peared  in  September  and  October,  18^.  These  not  only 
communicated  a  more  ample  biography  of  Mr.  Mill  than  has  yet 
been  pubHshed  anywhere  else,  but  also  an  epitome  of  the  main 
principles  of  his  system,  arranged  in  the  author's  own  words,  in  an 
order  at  ones  brief  and  lucid.  The  utility  of  these  extracts  was 
farther  enhanced  by  remarks  and  observations  on  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Mill's  speculations  with  those  of  other  distinguished  logicians. 

The  work  we  notice  now,  enters  into  no  particulars  regarding 
Mr.  Mill's  life,  logical  theory,  or  relations  to  modem  thought. 
"  The  chief  portion  of  this  epitome  was  prepared  '*  b^  Mr.  Stebbmg, 
while  residing  in  Oxford  subsequently  to  taking  ms  degree.*'  It 
is  as  nearly  as  possilfle,  according  to  the  compiler's  aim,  "  a  com- 
plete condensation,  and  not  merely  an  outline  or  View  of  Mr.  Mill's 
treatise."*  It  supplies,  indeed,  a  very  fair  and  readable  abstract  of 
the  extra-academical  logic.  Its  value  is  considerable  in  some 
respects.  It  would  serve  admirably  as  an  aid  in  reviewing  one's 
studies  of  the  severe  and  extensive  work  of  which  it  gives  a  vidimus, 
if  it  were  used  only  after  rigorous  and  vigorous  reading  of  the 
original.  It  would  also  help  greatly  to  show  the  connection  of  one 
part  of  the  theory  to  another,— for  by  episodical  discussions  in  the 
great  treatise  the  connection  of  part  to  part  is  s^t  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  it  might  be  adFantageously  used  to  impress  upon  one's 
mind  the  results  (as  different  &om  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
attained)  of  the  logic  of  the  great  economist.  But  we  fear  it  may 
be  used  as  a  cram,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  coach  ;  and  if  so, 
it  will  really  impede  instead  of  forward  logical  studies. 

It  is  very  well  done,  in  our  opinion ;  but  yet  the  main  discussioiiB 
might  have  been  epitomized  in  notes.  If  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book, it  must  have  wider  margins ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  be  popular, 
it  must  be  reduced  in  price.  Students  may  manage  to  buy  it ;  self- 
educators  will  grudge  4s.  6d.  for  less  matter  than  is  to  be  found  in 
one  number  of  me  British  Controversialist. 

A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
London  :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co. 

This  is  not  what  we  want  at  all.  This  is  a  work  de  luxe.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  scanty  purses  and  laborious  hands.    What  is  re- 
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auired  ia  a  "  People's  Tennyson," — not  a  drawinc'-room,  but  a  deal- 
lielf  book.  Kiyulets  of  song,  at  the  rate  of  two  dozen  lines  a  page, 
wandering  over  cream-wove  paper,  with  immense  margin,  red 
bordered,  do  not  fit  the  workmg  classes.  If  the  publishers  will 
supply  a  good  doable-columned,  or  even  single-columned  volume, 
in  twelves  or  eighteens,  containing  the  Laureate's  works,  "  pure  and 
undefiled,*'  and  unabridged,  they  will  find  a  public  even  among  the 
masses,  and  they  will  be  able  to  test  the  popularity  of  the  notable 
smger ;  but  this  gilt  gingerbread,  school-prize  sort  of  a  thing  is  not 
ratisfactory.  Tennyson  for  boarding  school  girls  this  is,  and  not 
for  the  people.  Why  do  the  publishers  attempt  to  match  the 
Lamreate  with  Tupper  ?  This  edition  much  more  nearly  resembles 
a  book  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former.  Alfred  Tennyson  himself 
cannot  have  sanctioned  this  terrible  misnomer  and  mistake. 

Of  course  these  irate  remarks  refer  to  the  get-up  of  the  selections, 
and  not  to  the  matter  of  the  book.  The  exquisite  harmonies,  and 
the  pure,  pearly,  clear  imagery  of  the  poems  are  here ;  but  the 
poems  by  which  Tennyson  is  now  known  are  conspicuous  for  their 
absence.  An  extract  or  so  from  "  Maud  " — not  by  any  means  the 
best ;  a  page  or  two  from  "  The  Princess  ; "  a  little  more  from  the 
**  Idyls  of  the  King ;"  two  mere  scraps  from  "In  Memoriam ;"  and  a 
nimiber  of  pieces  which  have  done  service  in  criticisms,  school  collec- 
tions, Slc.,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  compose  the  substance  of  the  book, — 
all  good — priceless  even,  we  shall  say,  as  gems  in  themselves ,  but  not  at 
all  adapted  to  popular  tastes.  Men  who  toil  are  not,  if  in  love  with 
poetry  at  all,  willing  to  drink  the  lees  of  Helicon.  We  admire-^ 
none  more  admires — the  magic  skill  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  and 
many  of  the  favourite  pieces  of  our  younger  days  are  here,  with  a 
few  more  that  we  love  well.  To  the  **  only  begetter "  of  these 
aeiene  creations  be  glory  and  immortal  praise ;  but  to  the  publishers 
a  sense  of  their  mistake,  and  a  speedy  repentance  shown  by  issuing 
a  complete  people's  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems. 

A  Guide  to  the  Daily  Heading  of  the  Scriptures, 
London:   Tresidder. 

Hbxb  is,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  vest  pocket,  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  interesting  information,  in  amount  168  pages,  and  all  for 
ninepence.  It  is  a  sort  of  sabbath  school,  local  preacher,  and 
district  visitor's  ready-made  commonplace-book  on  the  Bible.  It 
will  be  found  a  congenial  manual  for  a  half-hour's  leisure  on  the 
Lord's  day,  suggestive  for  meditation,  and  calculated  to  afibrd 
guidance,  not  omy  for  the  perusal  of  Scripture,  but  for  thinking 
rightly  about  its  contents.  As  the  compilation  of  a  man  ardu- 
ously engaged  in  the  work  of  labouring  to  redeem  souls,  though  in 
hnmble  hfe,  and  with  scanty  funds,  library,  and  opportunity,  it 
deserves  to  be  noticed  kindly,  to  be  purchased  freely,  and  to  be 
perused  with  a  desire  for  pront  in  regard  to  the  things  highest. 
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LOED  AMBERLEY  ON  POLITICAL  EEFOEBi. 

[The  bUtorio  intereBt  likely  to  be  attached  to  the  first  public  political  ntterance 
of  Vucount  Amberley,  the  son  of  Earl  Rnsaell,  in4oce«  us  to  pl»oe  on  record  this 
oration,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  illastraiioa  of  Moore*8  lines, — 

**  The  branches  that  spring  from  the  old  Bosseil  tree 
Are  by  Liberty  claimed  for  the  nse  of  her  shrine." 

The  opening  of  a  political  career  sednloosly  prep  ired  for  and  commencing  "under 
auspices  most  favoarable  to  snoccis  is  alwajs  a  matter  of  interest.  This  selection 
bears  date,  Leeds,  3 1st  Jsn.,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  it  was  delivered  at  a 
pubHo  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  called  at  the 
requisition  of  the  Working  Men's  Parliamentary  Beform  Association.] 

YiscouNT  Ambeblbt  (who  was  receiyed  with  oheere)  said, — 
"  Tou,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have.preceded 
me,  have  allnded  in  flattering  terms  to  mj  presence  here.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  and  certainly  it  will  be  agree- 
able to  myself,  that  I  should  oner  a  brief  allusion  to  the  feelings  of 
cordial  pleasure  with  which  I  come  amon^  you  on  this  occasion. 
I  was  particularly  glad  to  receive  the  invitation  sent  me  by  your 
committee,  partly  because  it  appeared  to  imply  a  certain  presump- 
tion on  their  part  that  I  sympathize  with  the  objects  of  tnis  meet- 
ing, and  partly  because  I  rejoice  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  portion  of  those  who  at  the  present  time  have  the  strongest 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  reformers.  The  subject  is  one  with 
which  I  may  be  said  to  have  a  special  historical  connection ;  nor 
does  it  at  all  detract  from  the  gratification  with  which  I  have  re- 
sponded to  your  call,  that  I  have  been  invited  to  come  here,  not  on 
account  of  any  personal  merits  of  my  own,  but  simply  as  a  son  of 
l^t  statesman  by  whom  the  first  great  Eeform  Bill  was  introduced, 
and  who  in  1831  and  1832  fought  and  conquered  in  that  battle  of 
reform  which  all  moderate  Liberals  are  fighting  now. 

"  I  have  personal  and  private  causes  of  satisfaction  for  being  here, 
but  there  is  another  reason, — that  is,  that  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  those  great  meetings  which  furnish 
the  most  emphatic  contradiction  to  the  statement  so  often  and  so 
pertinaciously  advanced,  that  the  people  of  England  do  not  care  for 
the  f]*anchise.  I  am  not  about  to  dispute  or  to  aeny  that  statement, 
al^ough  I  must  say  that  it  generally  proceeds  from  a  ratiier 
suspicious  quarter.  It  is  made  by  those  who,  if  they  cannot 
entirely  prevent,  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  put  off  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Keform  Bill  as  long  as  they  can.  But  if  the  case  lie  as 
they  say,  the  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  the  fact  is  the  opposite 
of  theirs.  They  advance  it  in  order  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Bright 
and  others  the  hopelessness  of  persisting  in  a  cause  in  whic^  they 
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do  not  possess  tbe  sympathy  of  the  people.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  tne  people  do  not  care  about  reform,  if  they  are  indifferent 
to  the  possession  of  rotes,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
mitfortone.  I  know  it  is  called  contentment ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  contentment  of  carelessness  and  ignorance,  not  of  en- 
lightened reason.  Therefore,  if  the  people  really  are  indifferent  on 
t£s  question,  I  would  endeavour  hj  all  means  in  my  power  to  put 
an  end  to  that  indifference ;  and  if  they  really  do  not  desire  to 
possess  the  franchise,  I  woxdd  teach  them  to  desire  it.  It  is,  I 
think,  especially  necessair  that  such  meetings  as  this  should  be 
held,  and  that  clear  and  decisive  opinions  should  be  expressed ; 
because  you  will  find  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  natural  reluct- 
ance to  effect  its  own  reform.  Public  bodies  have  in  this  respect 
some  resemblance  to  individuals  who  may  be  anxious  to  correct 
the  errors  of  their  neighbours,  but  are  not  particularly  anxious  to 
correct  their  own. 

"  Parliament  being  the  supreme  authority  in  the  land,  it  is  neces* 
lary  in  every  case  that  pressure  from  witnout  should  be  applied 
by  the  people ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  you  will  not  attain  the 
reform  you  desire  unless  you  are  earnest  and  steadfast  in  urging 
it  is  exceedingly  surprising  to  me ;  that  those  who  so  constantly 
talk  about  the  apathy  of  the  people  upon  this  question  have  also 
another  argument  against  reform,  which  appears  slightly  inconsistent 
with  ihAt,  It  seems,  if  we  listen  to  what  tbey  say,  that  those  listless 
and  apathetic  people — those  who  do  not  care  about  reform,  those 
who  have  not  the  slightest  desire  for  the  possession  of  rotes — ^if 
once  enfranchised,  will  be  converted  into  a  frantic  and  unreasoning 
mob, — a  mob  that  would  carry  everything  before  them,  that  would 
have  everything  their  own  way,  and  that  would  listen  to  no  roice 
in  liie  council  of  the  nation  tnat  was  not  in  harmony  with  their 
own.  I  confess  it  does  seem  a  little  strange  that  those  who  are  so 
veiT  indifferent  to  the  possession  of  power  should  nevertheless  be 
so  immoderate  in  its  use.  This  argument  has  been  heard  before. 
I  find  eminent  statesmen  using  rery  similar  language.  Sir  "R,  Peel 
in  1831  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that,  if  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  passed,  there  would  be  in  England  one  of  the  worst  despotisms 
diat  ever  existed — a  Parliament  of  mob  demagogues,  instead  of 
wise  and  prudent  men;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  told  that  terrified  assembly  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  converted  into  a  fierce  democratic  assemblr.  Well,  nearly 
thirty  years'  experience  enables  us  to  see  the  value  of  such  language. 
We  nave  lived  under  that  terrible  despotism ;  we  have  experienced 
a  Groremment  and  a  Parliament  of  mob  demsgogues  of  this 
democratic  assembly ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  observed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  any  particular  tendency  either  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  orertnrow  the  Church,  or  to  seixe  upon  the 
property  of  the  rich  and  divide  it  amon^  the  poor.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  may  safely  regard  these  predictions  as  a  matter  of  very 
s%ht  importance.    The  great  difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  when 
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we  come  to  consider  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  those 
who  are  enfranchised  and  those  who  are  not — ^between  those  who 
take  a  certain  part  in  the  legisUtion  of  the  country,  and  those  who 
do  not    Mr.  Griadstone  Liid  down  a  principle  upon  this  point  which 
I  consider  of  the  utmost  consequence.     In  speaking  upon  Beform, 
he  told  his  opponents  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  show  the  reason  why 
the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be  admitted  to  the  franchise, 
but  with  them  to  show  why  they  should  be  excluded.  He  considered 
it  the  natural  state  of  a  free  people  to  have  votes ;  and  when 
any  large  body  of  the  people  was  not  admitted  to  that  privilege, 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  sufficient  reason  ^iven  for 
that  deprivation.    It  is  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  for  the  interests  of 
good  government,  because,  if  admitted,  they  would,  by  their  votes 
and  unreasonable  proceedings,  make  all  government  impossible  or 
much  more  difficult.    I  confess  I  think  such  reasoning  as  this  would 
go  much  fhrther  than  it  is  intended  to  go — that  it  might  perfectly 
well  be  said  that  the  great  landowners  at  the  time  of  the  Beform 
Bill  should  have,  for  the  interest  of  good  government,  said  that  the 
power  of  legislation  should  be  confined  entirely  to  themselves ;  that 
it  was  extremely  unadvisable  that  any  portion  of  the  people  who 
have  not  the  same  stake  in  the  counl^,  and  the  same  interest  in 
order  as  they  Had,  should  be  admitted  to  power,  and  Uiat,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  much  better  topreserve  such  a  constitution  as 
would  make  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  nominees 
of  the  great  landowners.    Then,  aeain,  if  we  go  a  little  farther 
back  in  our  history,  I  think  it  woula  have  been  open  to  the  Stuart 
kings — to  Charles  I.  or  James  II. — to  have  so  ordered  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  sole  power  should  be  confined  to  the  Crown.    The 
aim  of  representative  institutions  is  not  fnlfilled  when  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  are  debarred  from  voting.    It  is  objected 
sometimes  that,  by  the  admission  of  the  people,  you  would  place 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  class.  If  any  very  violent  or  sweeping 
measures  were  proposed,  this  would  no  doubt  be  a  serious  objection, 
and  would  demand  consideration.    It  is  no  objection  to  the  mode- 
rate measures  now  proposed ;  but  even  if  we  were  to  go  much 
further  with  reform,  if  we  were  to  propose  a  much  wider  measure, 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  entirely  conclusive  argument.    I  do 
not  wish  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  class,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  exceedingly  unjust  that,  on  account  of  this  objec- 
tion, an  important  class  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  altogether. 
And  when  Mr.  F.  Peel  says  that  all  classes  and  all  interests  are 
at  present  fairly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  defends 
the  present  House  of  Commons  on  that  ground,  I  am  astonished  at 
the  Doldness  of  his  language.    Land  and  capital  are  represented 
in  that  Houae,  but  there  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  labour. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  far  we  ought  to  g[0  in  repre* 
eenting  labour  in  the  House  of  Commons.    There  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  sudden  ohanges ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  we  should 
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vroeeed  by  gndnal  steps ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  iaak  of  fe- 
lonDerB  has  been  entirely  acoomplished  nntil  something  more  has 
been  done  than  the  moderate  measure  of  reform  now  proposed.    I 
hofe  Uie  day  may  come — I  do  not  know  when  it  may  come,  but  still  I 
tnutthe  day  may  come  when  every  intelligent  and  honest  man,  what- 
erer  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  or  w£ftteyer  the  employment  he 
ptnoes,  may  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  fraiiohiae.    We  are 
told  that,  if  such  extreme  measures  as  this  are  to  be  allowed,  we  shall 
be  making  a  Tiolent  change  in  the  charaoter  of  the  constitntion. 
For  my  own  part»  I  have  no  objection  to  violent  changes  in  the 
diancter  of  tne  oonstitution,  provided  only  that  they  are  ehaoffes 
for  the  better.    The  great  Beform  Bill  might,  I  suppose,  be  de- 
aeribed  as  a  violent  change,  although  efifecteid  by  le^  and  peace- 
aUe  means.    But  it  was  urged  at  that  time,  and  I  thmk  joatly,  that 
the  object  of  that  bill  was  not  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  but  to 
remedy  ancmialies  in  it.    It  was  urged  then  that  it  was  a  great  and 
narveUous  anomaly  that  large  towns  such  as  your  own,  as  Man- 
dheiter,  Biimingfaam,  and  Sheffield,  should  be  entirely  unrepre- 
lented  in  Parliament.    That,  no  doubt,  was  a  senous  anomaly,  imt 
it  is  also  a  serious  anomaly  that  a  large  and  important  elass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  should  be  entirely  without  representa- 
tion.   There  ia  some  difficulty  in  e£fecting  a  large  increase  in  i^e 
representation,  because  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  way  an  intelligent 
elaiB  of  voters  would  come  in  who  might  be  particularly  liable  to 
the  inf  uence  of  bribery.    I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  you 
that  on  the  subject  of  bribery  I  entertain  the  strongest  (minions. 
I  consider  the  man  who  accepts  a  bribe  in  exchange  for  his  vote 
utterly  unworthy  to  exercise  it.    It  would  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that,  in  admitting  the  labouring  classes  to  the  franchise, 
ve  flhould  endeavour  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  impress  this 
upon  them.  To  teach  them  that  the  man  who  accepts  a  bribe  violates 
a  pobhc  troat  is  as  criminal  and  dishonest  as  the  conduct  of  the  man 
vho,  being  entrusted  with  a  sum  of  money  by  another,  makes  use  of 
it  for  himself.    This  it  would  be  necessary  to  do ;  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  in  that  way  we  could  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
bribery.    I  believe  that  tliere  would  still  unfortunately  be  many 
imwoaftky  of  the  privilege  of  voting.     This  is  an  unfortunate 
cireomstance,  but  not  a  conclusive  objection  to  the  enfranchise- 
meat  of  the  working  classes.    Kor  is  it  an  objection  that  could 
be  made  with  a  very  good  grace  by  the  upper  dassee,  unless 
they  could   say  their  own    political  morality  was  immaculate. 
Beally,  to  hear  the  way  in  which  some  persons  talk  against  the 
eoirancfaiaement  of  the  poor,  we  might  suppose  that  the  rich  never 
employed  improper  and  illegal  influences  at  elections,  that  tliey 
Aerer   employed   money  for  purposes  of  corruption,  that  they 
aerear  vot^  or  induced  others  to  vote,  except  upon  the  loftiest 
end  most  patriotic  pounds ;  but  since  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
tiunk,  in  endeavouring  to  reform  the  poor,  in  endeavouring  to 
tcaeh  them  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  sdl  their  votes,  we  should 
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impress  lessons  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  rich  also.  Bat  then 
it  IS  said  there  are  many,  if  you  go  low  down  among  the  popu- 
lation and  admit  a  lower  class  than  you  have  at  present,  who  are 
entirely  without  education,  and  would  be  led  away  by  any  dema- 
gogue who  happened  to  win  their  symnathy.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  absence  of  education  is  a  serious  objection.  It  is,  I  think,  of 
great  consequence  that  education  should  precede  enfranchisement, 
although  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  enfranchisement  conduces 
to  education.  I  cannot  say  it  would  be  advisable  to  admit  thoee 
who  have  little  education,  and  know  and  care  nothing  about  politics. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  they  are  easily  led  away  by  demagogues, 
I  reflect  that  there  are  two  modes  of  inmiencing  electors. 

"One  method  is  employed  by  large  landowners,  and  another 
by  demagogues.  And  I  have  heard  that  the  method  of  the  great 
landowners  is  sometimes  particularly  successful,  and  they  find 
their  power  of  persuasion  very  great  over  their  tenants.  If  I 
had  to  choose  between  these  two  ways  of  influencing  people,  I 
should  say  the  method  of  the  demagogue  is  infinitely  the  more 
constitutional  and  more  straightforward  of  the  two.  Then  we 
have  to  consider.  What  are  we  to  do  with  those  who,  on  account 
of  education  or  want  of  interest  in  political  matters,  are  as  yet 
imfitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise?  That  is  a  difficult 
question,  and  I  have  not  disguised  from  you  m^  opinion  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  defer  their  admission  to  the  privilege  of  voting. 
That  I  conceive  to  be  a  principle  not  so  much  of  a  Conservative 
as  of  a  Badical  description ;  for  if  it  were  pushed  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  it  would  lead  to  strange  results;  and  I  shoula  be 
inclined  to  warn  Conservatives  how  they  accept  it.  Let  me  ask  you 
to  fix  your  attention  on  that  venerable  and  respected  body,  the 
House  of  Lords ;  there  you  will  find  some  who  are  able  men,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  the  seats  they  have  in  that  body ;  but  I  am 
assured  you  will  find  others,  who  come  into  their  seats  simply  bj 
hereditary  ri^^ht,  that  are  not  so  fitted.  You  will  find  some  who 
have  no  political  education  worthy  of  the  name — who  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  political  convictions,  because  they  simply  adopt  the 
opinions  of  the  family,  and  cannot  be  said,  either  from  their  talents 
or  from  any  other  reason,  to  be  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  great 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  these  men,  whoee 
range  of  political  ideas  is  confined  within  narrow  limits,  are  permit- 
ted to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House,  and  obstruct  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  regard  the  inflaence  of  democratical  opinions 
with  particular  alarm.  There  are  dangers  in  democratic,  as  there 
are  in  every  form  of  government  devised  by  man.  Nor  do  I  say 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  dispense  with  every  kind  of  safeguard 
against  the  errors  or  excesses  into  which  a  democratic  eovem- 
ment  may  fall ;  but  I  cannot  look  on  the  abolition  of  thoee 
distinctions  which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  various 
classes  of  men  with  displeasure  or  regret.  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  those  distinctions  which  democracy  tends  to  get  rid  of  are 
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not  real  and  natural,  bat  artificial  and  created  by  society.  You 
may  get  rid  of  that  distinction  which  subsists  between  different 
men  solely  on  account  of  birth,  but  you  cannot  ^et  rid  of  those 
differences  which  spring  from  character,  talent,  or  education.  You 
would  yourselves  perceive  it  to  be  a  false  and  unnatural  condition 
of  society  which  asserted  idleness  to  be  on  a  level  with  industry, 
folly  with  wisdom,  or  ignorance  and  incapacity  with  knowledge  and 
ability.  A  false  distinction, — one  which  produces  mischief  rather 
than  benefit,  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  gradually  vanish  from  among 
OS ;  one  of  those  evil  distinctions  which  I  trust  to  see  disappearing 
in  the  course  of  time  is  that  which  is  still  extant  in  this  country — 
between  the  governing  classes  and  the  classes  which  are  governed. 
It  is  of  course  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  have  men  set  apart 
for  the  work  of  the  executive  government,  and  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  officer  ;  but  when  I  say  I  dislike  the  distinction 
between  the  governing  class  and  the  class  governed,  I  mean  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  tnat  state  of  society  which  gives  some  men 
facilities  for  entering  upon  a  political  career,  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  others  to  walk  in  the  same  line,  although  perhaps  the  ability  of 
those  who  are  excluded  m&j  be  greater  than  that  of  many  who  are 
easily  admitted.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  facilities  for 
all  to  exercise  their  talents.  The  ideal  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment requires  that  every  class  of  the  community  should  be  equally 
interested,  and  equally  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  and  the  adoption  of  such  laws  as  may 
most  benefit  the  community  at  large.  Parliament  should  tend  to 
such  an  ideal.  And  this  is  an  ideal  towards  which  you  especially 
may  combine  in  bringing  this  country  nearer  and  nearer;  for 
although  it  may  be  jxjssible  to  prove  by  theoretical  arguments 
that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  should  be  admitted  to 
the  suffrage,  it  is  possible  for  you — ^you  who  belong  to  that  class, 
you  who  nave  hitherto  been  unrepresented— to  add  an  argument 
more  conclusive  still, — the  argument  of  your  own  conduct.  It  is 
for  you  especially  to  refute  me  error  that  you  are  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  that  important  and  responsible  duty.  It  is  for  you  to 
prove,  both  that  you  are  earnestly  and  truly  desirous  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  trust,  and  that  you  would,  if  admitted,  exercise  it 
wisely  and  well,  and  with  a  due  and  serious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility it  brings.  It  is  for  you,  in  furtherance  of  these  objects,  to 
combine  energy  with  patience,  resolution  with  discretion,  and  a 
firm  and  unswerving  adherence  to  your  demands  with  courtesy 
and  charity  to  those  who  still  regard  them  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  Thus,  although  you  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  eloquence 
and  talents  of  others  to  ur^e  ^our  claims  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country,  it  is  for  you  to  add  the  final  and 
crowning  proof  of  the  justice  of  your  cause." 
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IS   EQUITABLE    LEGISLATION   IMPEDED    BT   BELI6I0US 

DIFFEBEKCES  ? 


Affibhativb. 
Tbs.  Btligion  dea's  with  the  most 
importaDt  of  human  coocerns.  It  oror- 
ridM  all  eoosldaratMBa  except  those  of 
mianoBariiiiBB  and  proaeljtieni.  Heoce 
it  regarda  any  means  of  hriDgwg  aboat 
mifonnityof  fiuth  as  jaati6able.  It 
withholds  fnmi  Koneonformiats—  of 
whate?er  description,  Protestants  in  Ca- 
tholic countries,  Catholics  in  Protestant 
ones-— equal  rights  and  equal  liberties. 
In  proportion  as  religions  zeal  increases, 
80  the  desire  of  Tictorj  for  the  creed 
embraced  grows,  and  e?er  j  means  seems 
Justifiable  which  promotes  the  ends 
aimed  at  by  the  prevalent  sects.  It  is 
in  the  rery  nature  of  religions  #SereQea 
to  interfere  with  the  wholesome  ezer* 
cise  of  legislatife  power;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary action  of  sects — Established, 
Nooconformist,  or  Catholic — reqaires 
most  Jealous  watchfalaeas. — Job  Pir- 

Liberalism  in  politics  is  often  made 
the  adToeate  of  sectarian  aggressions 
•—on  the  Church,  for  instance.  Almost 
as  ffeqnently  Chnrchmen's  pnrjndices 
indue*  them  to  hold  to  the  old 
nligioiia  disabilities  against  Dissent 
with  all  the  tenadty  of  Conservatism. 
Both  alike  impede  free  legislation ; 
fi>r  that  ooght  to  do  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  leave  the  sects  to 
work  their  own  way  by  the  snaskni 
permitted  by  Heaven^the  conviction 
of  the  reason. — S.  G.  M. 

Equitable  legislation  consists  in  giv- 
ing **  to  an  their  doe."  It  is  impartial 
and  unswerving.  It  cannot  enter  into 
any  other  question  than  the  essential 
Justice  of  the  arrangements  proposed. 
Beligious  difierences  are  of  all  things 


the  most  disturbing  to  impartial 
thooght.  Indeed,  reiigious  impartialitj 
is  an  impossibility.  Oa  this  socoaat 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  ao 
essential  hindrance  to  equitable  legis- 
lation wherever  religious  diffierenoes  are 
brought  into  activity. — P.  L.  Moroah. 
Never  have  such  horrid  iniqaitiea 
been  perpetrated  in  any  name — ^not 
even  in  freedom's— as  in  religion's.  A 
whole  statute-book  of  religious  die- 
abilities  have  had  to  be  repealed  to 
bring  our  modem  legislation  nearer  to 
eqnity.  Can  proof  be  more  poeitivw, 
th«r^re,  that  religions  diffisrencea  In- 
pede  equitable  lefbhOioa?— Nohcoh. 

VOJIIflJIT. 

lien  cannot  but  carry  their  religiona 
difbrencesintolegislation.  TheChQrcb> 
man  must  maintain  the  Church ;  and 
the  Dissenter  must  not  only  atttck  it, 
and  strive  to  defeat  measures  in  its 
fiivour,  but  also  endeavour  to  advasee 
the  cause  of  Noaoonformrty.  Look  at 
all  the  attempU*'made  to  settle  the 
quesUoB  olCkorch  ratea,'to  provide  for 
Chwch  extensisD,  hot  ofaiefly'to  tka 
endeaveoia  to  protide  an  cdueatien 
extensive  with  the  ndtiottal 
Beligious  differences  have  kejpt  the 
country  withoot-  equitable  legislation 
upon  these  points.  Every  questliNi  in 
the  least  linked  with  or  bordering  upon 
leligion  interferes  with  the  equity  (^ 
man  to  man,  and  eieites  such  dis!^> 
enccs  among  poHtidass  as  hampera  mad 
impedes  legislative  aotion.— Joar 
Ptm. 

Sects  an  mflve  JeaMwof  each  other, 
and  more  anxious  to  overreach  each 
other,  .than  men  ari  in  their  individual 
capadtisi.    No  selfishness  equals  the 
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MUuhsm  of  accts.  It  cannot  there- 
foe  be  believed  that  in  lefsUlation 
tius  MifishneM  dimmuhca.  It  ia  rather 
iaereivd,  and  church  ia  quite  as  active 
u  partj  in  erading  the  requimnentaof 
iapartial  joatice— B.  £.  S.  T. 
Nkoatitb. 

**  To  do  jnatlj  and  to  love  mercj  **  ia 
tk  teaehing  of  every  religions  com- 
oaaitj,  whatever  minor  differences 
aayezbt  among  them.  Equitable  leg>»- 
lito  cannot  therefore  be  impeded  hj 
t&fiimm  di&rences«^OsMoifD  H. 

Religions  differences  concern  them- 
i^Tci  wUi  matters  quite  apor^  £rom 
thmt  in  which  legialation  extrdsee 
itsdf.  The  fields  of  their  action  lie 
q&Ue  separate  from  each  other.  Be* 
%ifln  is  engaged  in  excitin?  in,meD*s 
oinds  a  faith  from  which  ri^ht  action 
eltall  qwing.  it  i-i  pnre  an<r pieaeeable, 
icqikirBS  the  cleansing  of  thtt  haiids  an^, 
tbc  holiness  of  the  heart,  L^islation 
is  aaployed  ia  regnlaling  the  outward 
QtBdaet,  and  lajing  on  men  the  duti^ 
the^  owe  to  the  State.  Religious  di£(er- 
toes  do  not  BMihe  men  traitors  or 
•i^Wla,  uolesa  legialation  declare^it  rali- 
^nes  difierencea  to  be  traitproa^^  ao<U 
rcb<]]iuU4,  in  which  case  it  ceaaes  to  be> 
^aitaUe.  Civil  liberty  is  one  things, 
aad  leUfiooa  liberty  ia  another*  They 
CIS  aever  be  used  aa  one  and  the  same 
vitboattojariaaacBiiaeqQSttces.  Ifevej 
Kfigieaa  difiarsnect  have  made  theui* 
■Hrts  Mt  in  legisktion,  they  hi^v^  puuie 
tbtnurlw  so  in  favour  of  c()aitable 
^egitktisn,  sot  against'  it.  Jf  very  ti^uly 
niiiioQa  man  feds  that  equitjr  is  the 
right  ef  every  human  beings  and  lie 
lsboot»  and  prays  fur  the  spnead  of 
tverythtag  th»t  tends,  to  malM  me^ 
^  and  cqial,-'in  legislatiba  as  iu 
ticxythiag  else. — J.  J.  PuoH. 

A  patent  thongh  potent  fallacy  de- 
^ts  mcn'a  minds  upon  this  qaestion. 
is  the  hfgbesi  expression  of 


justice  that  the  whole  mind  of  a  nation 
has  reached.  It  precedes  religious 
differences.  These  grow  up  either  under 
its  provisions  or  in  opposition  to  its 
rsquiiements.  If  the  former,  they  can- 
not  be  said  to  impede  equitable  legisla- 
tion, for  legislation  existed  before  them ; 
if  the  latter,  they  cannot  impede  equ*'- 
table  legialation,  because  they  have 
grown  up  under  it.  When  they  mani- 
feit  themselves  at  all,  they  must  act 
against  leghdation,  which  has  become 
inequitable  through  the  changes  in 
men's  minds.  Religious  differences, 
when  they  do  affect  legislation,  affect 
it  on  the  side  of  equity  and  in  behalf 
of  it— L.  M,  G. 

Religions  differences,  instead  of  im- 
peding, have  furthered  and  advanced 
equitable  legislatioo.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  worship  were  claimed  by 
ifaose  who  differed  from  the  Romaniat 
forms  of  devotion.  The  laws  which 
they  Ibrced  from  their  tyrannous  lords 
were  sndi  as  to  make  men  more  equal, 
and  every  step  towards  bringing  men 
to- the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  liberties  has  had  a  religious 
origin.  £ren  now  religious  men  are 
vying  with  each  other  in  regard  to 
■Jtheir  libocaltTT.  Our  great  lawgivers 
in  the  Chufch  are  holding  out  the  right 
to  free  thought  as  guaranteed  by  the 
veit  intent  ^  the  Chorch  formularies. 
The  keenest  opponents  in  regard  to  free 
thought  in  reljgion  are  the  KoncoD- 
formists.  But  this  very  contest  of  sect 
with  sect— this  bidding  against  each 
other—is  favourable  to  freedom  and 
equality  in  a  political  sense.  If  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  claimed  in 
the  highest  possible  affsiirs,  men  will 
not  consent  to  forego  them  in  thobe 
which  are  less  important;  and  hence 
equitable  legislation  Is  not  impeded,  but 
advanced^  by  religiuus  differences.— 
Robert  Haix. 
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QUESIIOSB  BEQUIRINO   ANSWKM. 

525.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if 
you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  corre- 
■poodents,  would  kindly  inform  me  of 
any  work  (as  books  or  pamphleU) 
bearing  directly  on  "Modem  Disco- 
veries and  their  Influence  on  Commerce 
in  General;'*  and  also  on  "Railways; 
their  Necessity,  and  the  Benefit  accru- 
ing from  them,"  and  where  to  procure 
them.— G.  C.  . 

526.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  can  gi^e  me 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  tohf  It 
occurs  in  the  opening  chapter  of"  Paul 
and  Virginie."  I  have  searched  French 
dictionariea  in  vain.  I  have  not  the 
book  by  me,  but  the  passage,  I  believe, 
is  this:  describing  Domingue,  it  says, 
«  C'dUit  un  noir  iolof."— R.  S. 

527.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have 
formed  his  style  of  oratory  by  frequenUy 
copying  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  by  the  re- 
peated  perusal  of  Barrow's  sermons, 
until  he  knew  ihe  majority  of  them  by 
heart  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  modes  above  alluded  to  are  the  best 
adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  power 
of  public  speaking ;  and  shall  feel  obliged 
if  some  contspondent  will  name  a  book 
or  books,  the  thorough  mastery  of  which 
will  facilitate  one's  power  of  speech.— A 
Student. 

AH8WEB8  TO  QUESTIONS. 

519.  The  Scottish  Napiers  are  named 
in  the  fashion  indicated  in  the  joke 
about  one  of  them  being  told, "  Sir,  ye're 
nae  peer."— T.  W.  M. 

620.  Bernard  Gilpin's  biography  was 
writun  by  his  contemporary,  Bishop 
Carleton;  by  his  descendant,  >Villiam 
Gilpin,  author  of  the  ;*  Life  of 
Latimer,"  "Essays  on  Picturesque 
Beauty,"  &c.;  and  it  has  a  place  in 


every  dictionary  of  biography.    Briefly 
it  may  be  summed  up  thus : — Bernard 
Gilpin  was  bom  in  1517,  of  a  genteel 
family,  related,  by  the  mother's  side,  to 
Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
by  whose  advice  he  was  educated  for 
the  Church.     He  was  ftrst  appointed 
to  a  small  living  in  the  diocese  of  Dur- 
ham; but  he  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  so  boldly  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  living,  and  ab- 
scond to  the  Continent  on  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.    There  he  consorted  with 
the  reformers  for  three  years«>  On  his 
return,  while  Mary  was  alive,  Tunstall 
i«ceived  him  with  welcome,  made  him 
Archdeacon  of  Durham  and  Sector  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  a  cure  afterwards 
held  by  Joseph  Butler.   He  so  inveighed 
agunst  the  popular  vices  of  that  time, 
that  he  was  informed  against  to  his 
bishop  ;  but  his  episcopal  uncle  pro- 
tected him  against  the  virulence  of  his 
accusers.    They  carried  the  caao  before 
Bibhop  Bonner,  of  London,  who  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence.     Never 
doubting,  from  the  nature  of  that  pre- 
late's unpitying  persecution  of  others, 
that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  auflTirr 
a  martyr's  doom,  "  Give  me,"  said  ha 
to  his  steward,  '*  a  long  dress,  thai  I 
may  die  decently.**     Accompanied  by 
the  messengers  of  Bonder,  be  set  oat, 
and  as  they  journeyed  his  leg  was  acci- 
dentally broken.    Before  he  was  able 
to  be  moved  Queen  Mary  expired,  the 
system  was  changed,  and  he  was  at 
liberty  to  return  to  his  parish.    Eliza- 
beUi  heard  of  his  piety  with  pleasure, 
and  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle. 
This  he  refused.    From  the  incessant 
labours  he  underwent  for  the  diAisaoa 
of  Christianity  along  the  border^lands 
of  Bedesdale  and  Tynedalt,  and  the 
bounteous  rate  in  which  he  gave  of  his 
goods  to  bless  the  hungry  and   the 
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VTtlcfaedf  ha  wms  called  th«  spMtl«  of 
the  North  and  the  father  of  the  poor. 
His  pioQS  and  unwearied  exertions  have 
been  beneficial,  not  in  their  immediate 
roalts  onlj,  bnt  as  examples  to  others 
to  **  go  and  do  likewise.'*  This  saintlj 
Christian  died  1583,  and  his  memory 
was  so  emhaimed  in  the  North  that 
ontnrisB  have  not  exhausted  its  power, 
^"n.  ML  A. 

581.  TAe  0.  P.  ru>ef  were  theatrical. 
Covent   Garden   Theatre  was   bnmed 
20th  Sept,  1808.  and  rrbnilt  so  qnicklj 
85  to  be  opened  i7th  Sept.,  1809.  The 
preprieters  announced  that,  as  the  cost 
had  been  great,  thej  would  raiM  the 
prieca  of  admisnioo.    John  Kemblci  the 
manager,  opened  the  season  with  Sbak- 
spereV  **  Macbeth,"  but  the  house  was 
to  fall  of  a  rebdlioua  mob,  shonting 
"  Oldpmeegr  that  no  hearing  could  be 
obtaiaed  for    the  performers.      Great 
excitement  occurred ;  for  ten  weeks  the 
pJ«jgoen  asaembled  in  crowds,  demand- 
ing the  reduction   to  the    old  price, 
manj  of   them    wearing   the    doTice 
"  0.  P."  on  their  hats.    The  proprietors 
hired  prixe> fighters  to  quell  the  oppo- 
ftitiuQ,  and  police  prosecutions  began. 
Two  Tolnmea  relating  to  these  riots 
bare  been  issued  by  Stockdale,  London, 
entitled  **  The  Covent  Garden  Journal.'* 
Socb   Terscfl    as    these    excited    the 
mob:— 

"Jobn  Keaible  would  an-acting  go, 
Ueighol  sajs  Rowlej. 
He  railed  the  price,  which  he  thought 

too  low. 
Whether  the  public  would  let  him  or 
no: 

With  his  roly-poly, 
Gammon  and  spinage, 
Heigho!  says  Kemble.** 
R.  M.  A. 

5S3.  "TheMastcrship  of  Trinity  Col- 
i«ge  is  in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown. 
The  msster  is  required  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  holy 
orden,  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
I^ws,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  or  some  supe- 
rior degree  in  the  uoiTersity.    He  is 


to  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  college,  to  preside 
ex  officio  at  all  meetings,  whether  of 
the  fellows  or  seniors,  and  to  hare 
power,  iu  all  cases  not  provided  for  by 
the  stalutes  or  by  any  college  order,  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  good 
government  and  discipline  of  the  col- 
lege as  he  shall  think  fit."  His  official 
income  is  £1,000,  and  six  shares  of  the 
dividend  of  the  revenues  of  the  col- 
lege. He  is  required  to  take  an  oath, 
on  admission,  to  perform  his  duties 
faithfully  and  well.  These  particulars 
we  gather  from  **  Liber  Cantabrigiensis," 
by  Robert  Potts,  A.M,  of  Trinity,  Part  II. 
The  present  holder  of  the  mastership 
is  one,  perhaps,  of  the  roost  universal 
scholars  of  the  age — ^not  even  excepting 
Lord  Brougham  or  Sir  John  Herschel. 
Wm.  Whewell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  was 
born  at  Lancaster  in  1795,  where  his 
father  was  a  working  joiner,  who  in- 
tended to  train  him  up  in  his  own  trade. 
The  head  master  of  the  grammar  school 
of  Heversbam,  near  Miloathorpe,  in 
Westmoreland — ^where  he  was  educated, 
on  an  endowment  founded  in  1652  by 
Edward  Wilson,  Esq ,  of  Heversham 
Hall,  for  pour  men's  sons,  whose  fathers 
are  not  able  to  provide  them  with  a 
maintenance^prevailed  upon  his  father 
to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Cambridge, 
where,  after  graduating  in  1816,  he 
obtained  a  fellowship.  He  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  1828;  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  1838;  Master  of 
Trinity  in  1841,  and  Yiee-Chancellor 
of  the  Univer»ity  of  Cambridge  in  1855. 
He  has  issued  quite  a  library  of  books; 
e.  g.f  **  Mechanics,"  '*  The  Mechanics  of 
Engineering,"  ^*  Conic  Sections,**  a  series 
of  researches  on  the  Tides  in  the  P/ulo- 
tophical  Transactiontf  a  Bridgewater 
Treatise  on  "  Astronomy  and  Physics," 
"Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences," 
"  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,"  "Elements 
of  Morality,"  **  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England/'  "Sys- 
tematic  Morality,"  *' Philosophy  of  Dis- 
covery," editions  of  Newton's  "Prin- 
cipia,"  Plato's  "  Dialogues,"  for  English 
reader^;,  Goethe's  "  Herman  and  Doro- 
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theo,**  translAted    into   English  Imbe- 
meters,  &c.,  Bcc. — B.  M.  A. 

5124.  Geography.  We  bave  had  pat 
into  oor  bands  simoltaneonsly,  jost  a  fow 
days  ago,  ne«r  editions  of  two  works  on 
;;eography,->  either  of  wbioh  would  suit 
yoor  pQrpos<^,  and  the  porpote  of  any 
self-instructing  fctndenfc  whose  eye  may 
)is:ht  on  this  paragraph.  The  aSore 
are  entitled  roj»pective'y  —  ist,  "A 
School  Geogrspliy,"  by  James  Corn- 
well,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Thirty. sixth 
edition.  This  work  is  ■  considerably 
enlarged,  much  imprered,  its  data 
brought  np  to  the  present  time,  and 
has  its  Qsefulness  mooh  enhanced  by 
an  index  containing  every  nmme  men- 


tiooed  in  its  pifrep,  which  are  that 
converted  into  a  minor  gaaetle^r.  Lon- 
don: (Simpkin  and  Go.  .fls.  6d.  Sad, 
""Glass-book  of  Geography,**  bj  Bobsrt 
Anderson.  Lo«idon:  T.  Nelson  and  Co. 
Is.  9d.  Thi4  is  also  a  revised  edition 
of  a  former  work,  and  is  very  oompiele 
and  instmctive.  Both  these  books  eve 
dtstingniahed  for  falness  of  matter  and 
excellence  of  arrangement*  They  are 
each  rendered  nion  osefnl  by  the  fact 
that  the  respective  anthcira  hava  pre- 
vided  €Ukue$  adapted  to  the  text- books, 
so  that  the  stndy  of  thera  is  madi 
facilitated.  We  can  oommeiid  eaeh 
with  a  good  conscience. ~0.  W.  D. 


C^B  ^odtim'  S^tcixan. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Knndy  Young  MetCs  ChrisUcm  Ai^ 
fociation. — On  the  2nd  August  the 
Rev.  G.  Schrader  delivered  a  lecture, 
*'A  String  of  Shells,"  to  the  Tonng 
Meo*s  Association.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Waldock  commenced  tho  proceedings 
with  prayer.  Mr.  G.  D.  B.  Harrison, 
the  chairman,  introduced  the  lecturer.' 
The  lecture  commenced  as  follows: — 
"  I  shall  seek,  my  friends,  to  beguile  an 
hour  of  your  time  this  evening  by 
bringing  before  you  what  I  will  call, 
not  a  string  of  beads,  for  that  mif^ht 
suggest  moral  and  religious  topics  for 
your  graver  thought;  nor  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  for  you  might  snppo^  that  I 
was  aboot  to  bring  before  you  some 
beauties  of  the  poets,  culled  with  the 
choicest  care;  oor  certainly  a  string  of 
nuts,  for  then  you  might  look  oat  for 
t^Qme  hard  problems  of  science  or  poli- 
tics, which  it  would  try  your  Jaws  to 
crack;  but  if  you  will,  some  threaded 
shells,  empty  toys  doubtless,  yet  very 
fioggestive, — suggestive  of  strange 
thoughts  concerning   things  gone  by. 


former  inhabitants  of  this  world  of 
ours,  who,  like  oar  fathern,  have  played 
their  little  part  in  a  transitory  scene, 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  their 
day,  and  being  dead  yet  speak,  and 
leave  their  memories  *  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale.'  **  Mr  Schrader 
closed  his  lecture  in  the  following 
words : — '*  Toung  men,  members  of  this 
Association, — nearly  fifteen  months 
have  passed  away  sinoe  we  first  met  in 
this  room.  I  can  never  forget  those 
happy  gatherings  that  we  have  often 
had  here,  and  1  can  never  forget  yon. 
When  far  away  1  shall  think  of  y(»u,  I 
shall  pray  for  you.  I  shall  plead  ou 
your  behklf;  and  I  cannot  but  hope 
and  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
grant  you  His  presence.  I  pray  that 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  with  you  to  keep  you  mUo  death. 
All  your  strivings  would  be  in  vain  if 
this  grace  were  not  with  you.  Tonng 
men,  farewell  I  I  pray  that  you  may 
be  kept  steadfast  in  the  faith,  that  yon 
nray  be  nude  the  children  of  God  and 
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ban  tf  ererlasting  bappinMB.  I  feel 
ad  la  lajiDg  £n»w«11  to  70a;  I  feel 
ndt  for  I  lore  yon;  I  feel  aad,  for  I 
■uk  luKwe  joa;  tboagh  oCber  lips,  I 
traetf  will  spMk  to  yon  the  words  of 
lift.  Ob,  doably  8«d  sball  I  be  if  I 
ibonld  be  eompelled  to  realixe  tbat  mj 
vdirds  b«te  been  in  vainl  Ob,  maj 
yen  ao  Hto  tbat  witb  pions  Da^id  you 
may  say,  *  Yea,  tbongb  I  wulk  ibroogh 
tbe  waiUy  of  tbe  sbadow  of  deatb,  I 
vili (ear  no  evil :  for  Tbon  art  witb  me; 
Tby  rod  and  Tby  staff  they  oomfort 
me.*  Ob,  strtTe  to  Itve  so  tbat  we  may 
mset  beyond  tbe  grave;  tbat  wben  we 
bcfo  eacb  dipped  our  feet  into  tbe  oold 
waters  of  deatb,  we  may  ascend  to  onr 
God,  and  be  bappy  for  eyermow  I  May 
Ofld  be  with  yon,  and  give  yon  His 
Missing  in  time  and  eternity!" 

At  t^  condnsien  of  tbe  leetnre  Mr. 
W.  S.  Sharpe  said:— Mr.  Obairmao, 
iadieaaod  gantlemen,  I  rise  witb  peca- 
bar  pWaanre  to  move  tbe  following  re- 
sebtien:—'*  Tbat  tbe  thanks  of  this 
meeting  aie  joatly  dne,  and  ars  hereby 
giieB,  to  tbe  Rot.  George  Sobrader, 
&CX.,  for  bis  lecture,  and  for  tbe  many 
essential  services  rendered  by  him  to 
tlM  Yonog  Men's  Christian  Association 
daring  bis  inenmbeney  of  St  Panl's, 
Kaady."  It  well  becomes  this  Asso- 
ciatiDn  to  thank  Mr.  Scbiader  for  bis 
leanttfnl  lectnre,  and  to  reeoid  ita  deep 
sesss  of  Mr.  Sobesder^s  goodness  during 
bisresidenoe  in  Kandy;  of  tbe  kindly 
sympathy,  tbe  jadicions  conasel,  tbe 
cansat  oo-operataon  wbiob  be  has  nni- 
fannly  extended  to  it.  I  must  not,  by 
any  imperfect  attempts  of  miDe  at 
paai^ric,  enfeeble  tbe  expnssions — 
at  once  simple  and  foroible— of  tbe 
eameat  resolation  entmsted  to  me,  bnt 
conelnde  by  applying  to  onr  rev.  friend 
tbe  language  in  which  old  Cbaueer, 
five  bnndred  years  ago,  described 
tbs  good  EngHsb  parson  of  bis  day 
as  singularly  appropriate  to  Mr. 
Sebrader: 

''Net  of  reproach,  imperious  or  ma- 
lign, 
Bnt  in  bis  teaching   sooth'ng  and 
benign, 


To  draw  them  on  to  heaven  by  reason 
Uir, 

And  good  example,  if  his  daily  care. 

Bnt  were  there  one  perverse  or  ob- 
stinate, 

Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate, 

Him  woald  be  sharply  with  reproof 
astonnd, 

A  better  priest  is  nowhere  to  be  Ibnnd.'* 

Capt.  D.  Stewart  said. — Mr.  Cbair- 
man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  rise  to 
second  the  thanks  of  the  people  of 
Kandy  to  Mr.  Sebrader.  Undoobtedly 
the  best  tribnte  of  thanks  which  we  can 
pay  to  Mr.  Sebrader  is  for  each  of  us, 
young  and  old,  to  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  of  holiness  he  has  so  lucidly  and 
eloquently  taoght  us  by  bis  life,  bis 
eoDvereatioo,  and  bis  preaching.  If  I 
were  to  say  why  be  has  been  so  much 
loved  among  os,  I  would  assert  that  it 
has  arisen  from  the  splendid  consistency 
of  his  life;  for  no  man  can  say  that  he 
ever  propounded  a  precept  which  he  did 
not  endeavour  to  practise.  On  behalf 
of  the  garrison — tbe  soldiers,  their  wives 
and  children — I  most  heartily  thank 
Mr.  Sebrader.  His  interest  in  them 
has  been  unceasing.  To  him  is  justly 
dne,  under  Providence,  tbs  present 
healthy  moral  discipline  which  prevails 
in  tbe  barracks.  One  poor  wonwn  in 
the  barracks,  true  as  a  woman's  heart 
ever  is,  acknowledged  the  blessing  be 
brooght  to  her  by  saying,  '*  The  nsV 
a  bit  of  ill-luck  have  I  bad  since  he 
crossed  my  door  "  (Applause  from  the 
soldiers.)  And  now  as  we  have  to  part, 
let  it  be  our  individual  desirs  so  to 
regulate  our  lives  tbat  we  may  hope  to 
meet  in  another  life,  where  no  disturb- 
ing influence  can  enter  to  mar  tbe 
Christian  felicity  of  unceasing  fellow- 
ship with  those  we  love. 

Mr.  T.  Steele  supported  tbe  resolu- 
tion so  ably  aod  feelingly  proposed,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sharps  and  Captain 
Stewart : — We  have  listened  witb  in- 
tersst  and  pleasure  to  a  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  lecture,  and  been 
touched  by  its  feeling  cleee.  Tbe  valued 
friend  who  is  now  parting  from  us  has 
largely  benefited   this  Association,  to 
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irbich  he  baa  been  a  eonfiUtent  and  enar- 
getic  friend;  and  the  aoldiere*  classes, 
where  his  teachiogs  have  borne  ample 
fruit  in  the  steadfaat  good  bebaTionr  of 
the  troops,  to  which  I,  as  magistrate  of 
the  station,  can  testify.  He  is  a  Chris- 
tian, a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  Yoa 
have  heard  Chancer  s  noble  description 
of  a  clergyman  of  his  time.  Permit  me 
to  quote  from  a  later  master  of  song, 
Goldsmith  (himself  a  clergyman's  son), 
who  shines  a  star  in  the  firmament  of 
Englihh  literature.  Of  a  fitithful  pastor 
ha  aays, — 

"Still  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  Wfpt,  he  prayed  and 

felt  for  all; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull 

delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds — ^and  led 

the  way! 
To  allf  his  heart,  his  love,  his  cares 

were  given ; 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest 

in  heaven  I 
An  Kome  tall  cliff  that  lifts  itssUtely 

form, 
Swells  from  the  Vftle,  and   midwsy 

leaves  the  storm! 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling 

cloads  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head!" 

Ladies  ard  gentlemen,  let  me  in 
your  name  express  a  hope  that  when 
the  clouds — and  light  and  transient 
ones  may  they  be! — which,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  come  to  all,  pass  away 
from  the  course  of  him  to  whom  we 
now  bid  farewell,  then  and  ever  there- 
after may — 

'*  Eternal  sunshine  settle  on  his  head!" 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Schrader  responded  to  the  reso- 
lution, proposed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  chairman  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tiou. — F.  C.  SoijOMOKB,  Sec. 

Hangoon  Literary  Society,  Birmah, 
— The  Committee  of  the  Bangoon  Li- 
terary Society  have  gieat  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  their  friends  and  the  public 


their  fifth  report  of  the  working  of  the 
BiHiiety.  There  are  37  m«rmt>ers  on  the 
books.  We  wish  to  see  our  numbcra 
greater.  Young  men  in  this  dty  who 
keep  aloof  from  the  society  ara  not  only 
losing  many  advantages  themaelvet,  but 
retarding  the  progreas  of  an  inatitntion 
whose  aim  is  to  educate  and  improve  the 
understanding,  as  well  as  to  afford  a 
pleasant  place  of  mental  recreation,  by 
reading,  discussion,  and  study.  Gentle- 
men of  nudoubted  talent  and  ezperieoce 
have  put  in  their  lot  with  us  during  the 
year.  The  weekly  dtacussion  claaa  has 
been  kept  up  aa  uauaL  It  has  mat  S6 
times  during  the  year.  There  were  17 
easaya  delivered.  Several  intereatiuf^ 
topics  were  discussed  and  put  to  the 
vote,  and  several  adjourned  debatea  took 
place.  It  is  found  to  be  a  profitabk 
source  of  instruction,  aa  well  aa  a  plea- 
sant mode  of  exchanging  ideas  and 
obtaining  information.  On  no  oocasioa 
has  there  been  any  discussion  on  religion. 
The  library  attached  to  the  inatitntion 
has  been  enriched  by  a  substantial  gift 
ot  upwards  of  120  volumes  belcmgiDg 
to  the  late  *' Central  Beading  Club.** 
The  donor  was  CapL  A.  Brooking,  Ute 
secretary  of  that  club,  who  haa  always 
been  a  warm  supporter  of  our  institu- 
tion. We  here  tender  our  best  thanks 
to  that  gentleman  for  the  gift  noted. 
The  name  of  the  late  J.  C.  Todd,  Gent., 
who  took  considerable  intereat  in  the 
socie^,  and  made  valuable  eootributiona 
towards  its  library,  we  mention  with 
extreme  regret.  Hia  untimely  death  ia 
still  tresh  in  the  minds  of  alL  Through 
our  home  agenta  we  hnve  received  20O 
volumes  by  the  ship  Katan.  We  have 
upwards  of  600  volumes  in  our  library, 
consisting  of  the  choicest  works  on 
Biography,  History,  Travels,  Essays,  and 
general  literature.  The  reading-table 
continues  to  be  supplied  with  papers  and 
journals,  home,  foreign,  and  local;  also 
a  few  of  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
msgazines  from  Loudon.  Four  gentle- 
men have  delivered  public  lecturea  to 
large  audiences  in  our  hall,  and  we  ex- 
pect aa  many  more  before  the  cold 
season  closes.     The  subjects  lectured 
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npon  were  —  "On  the  Antiquity  of 
Maa,  tod  the  PhjsioAl  Condition  of  a 
PoftioD  of  Europe  prior  to  his '  Adrent,* " 
—Mr.  W.  TbeobAld;  **  Iron  ud  CiTili- 
atioo,*— Mr.  Warner;  **  British  Peri- 
odiesi  Literature  from  the  Establuth- 
raentof  the  Edmburr/h  Review!* — Capt. 
Liarie;  **  Energy/'—KeT.  J.  £.  Marks. 
Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  these  gen- 
tlemen for  their  assistsDce.  Mr, Warner 
will  dvHver  four  more  lectures  on  "  Iron 
and  CiTiliaation."  We  hare  not  solicited 
prconiarj  support  from  the  public.  The 
nioothljr  anbscriptioos  of  the  members 
iuve  met  all  ordinary  ezpenees,  as  well 
aa  allowed  of  something  towards  the 
library.  The  annual  receipts  haye  been 
Bs.  lUO  12  ;  while  the  diabttrse- 
ments  amount  to  Rs.  870  14-6. 
The  eommittce  wish  to  make  some  im- 
proremeot  to  the  society's  buildiog, — 
soeh  as  adding  a  couple  of  rooms,  as 
w<n  ss  changing  the  front  of  the  hall 
towards  the  south,  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  new  boundary  road  now  being 
mctsUed;  bot  we  must  wait  the  course 
of  events  to  obtain  thia  gradually.  The 
cianniittee  beg  to  tender  their  acknow- 
ledgments and  thanks  to  their  patron, 
friends,  and  supporters.  Without  the 
aatcrial  aid  afibrded  to  the  institution 
ia  its  infiuicy,  it  nerer  conid  hsTe  got 
(SI  as  it  baa  done;  we  remember  past 
farows,  and  shall  strive  to  merit  a  oon- 
tiDoanoa  of  them. — J.  J.  C.  Habd- 
laoE,  Stc, 

Glasgow  Toung  Mens  SocleUf  for 
iidigicm  Itiqfnwement.  —  The  1 2th 
aDDul  toiree  of  the  George  Square 
branch  of  this  society  was  held  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall  on  the  evening  o(  lat  Feb. 
Upwards  of  170  of  the  members  and 
their  firienda  were  present.  Mr.  Duncan 
M.  West,  pcesident,  occupied  the  chair. 
After  tea  the  chairman  briefly  addressed 
tbi  meeting,  taking  for  his  text  the 
»wds  of  Jesus,—'*  Wiat  jb  not  that  I 
meet  be  about  My  Father's  business?" 
~lit|  ia  preparation  for  the  work  of  His 
life*,  2Dd,  in  holy  zeal  and  self-sacri- 
^;  and  Srd,  in  obedience.  If  this 
woe  the   spirit    which  characterized 


ewery  member  of  the  society,  there 
would  be  no  limits  to  their  progress. 
The  presidents  of  the  various  branches 
then  spoke :  Mr.  George  Brown,  on 
the  ** Necessity  of  Preparation;"  Mr. 
Robert  Paton,  on  ''Prayer;"  and  Mr. 
JohoSomerville  on  "Personal  Influence." 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Allan  Stevenson, 
then  read  the  report,  which  showed  that 
the  senior  branch  had  during  last  year 
75  members,  and  a  present  member- 
ship of  69;  that  51  sabbath  morning 
meetings  had  been  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40;  and  that  the  essay- 
ists, with  four  exceptions,  had  appeared 
duly  prepared;  that  the  junior  branch 
had  52  members,  with  an  aTorage  at- 
tendance of  27.  In  Anderston  district 
there  are  27,  and  in  Calton  32  mem- 
bers. The  president  has  issued  a  tract 
— of  great  earnestness,  and  excellently 
toned — to  young  men,  containing  an 
inritatioQ  to  membership  and  an  ex- 
hortation to  intellectual  and  religious 
improvement.  The  syllabus  for  the 
present  year  is  in  preparation,  and  will 
treat  of  *'  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  as 
contrasted  with  the  Christ  of  the  Critics, 
— B^nan,  Stranss,  Theodore  Parker, 
Swedenborg,  ^c,**  including  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  miracles.  Ad- 
dresses were  afterwards  delivered  by 
Mr.  George  McDonald,  on  '*  The  Bible 
the  True  Exponent  of  Character;"  and 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Malcolm,on  *'  Social  Re- 
lationa."  There  were  several  readings, 
interspersed  by  music  from  the  choir, 
accompanied  by  the  harmonium.  The 
evening  passed  pleasantly  away,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  few  remarks 
from  the  chairman,  and  the  singing  of 
a  doxology.  The  society  meets  every 
sabbath  morning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  Yoang  Men*s  Chris- 
tian Association,  280,  George  Street, 
Glasgow.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of 
any  young  men  who  are  not  otherwise 
engsged,they  would  be  gladly  welcomed. 
[Co]»e8  of  the  tract  mentioned  will,  we 
believe,  be  gladly  forwarded  to  anxious 
Christian  young  men  who  wish  to  form 
similar  associations,  on  application  to 
the  secretary  as  above.] 
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OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-GULTUBE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITSBATUBE. 

Pope  s  "  £86At  on  CBiTidBK,**  ooniinued. 

[Natnre  our  best  gaide  in  jadging  of  poets  and  poetrj.] 

**  First  yotfow  Katore,  and  your  judgment yVtEiM  6% 


Bj  hwjuat  aiottdardf  which  is  ttUl  the 

Unerrimg  nature,  still  diwinefjf  brigfat,  70 

One  clear,  uncfumged,  and  wmmriid  light. 

Life,  (SI)  force,  (22)  and  beauty  (SS)  mntt  to  all  impttri, 

Mbaxixos  of  WoaiM  is  Italics,  as  Suggbstioxs  fob  PAJUPHBAstxa. 


Line  68.  Imitate;  form. 

69.  Correct  model;  ever. 

70.  Incapable  of  mistake  ;Barpsa»inglj. 


71.  Pace,   consistent;     peaetratlag 
everywhere. 

72.  Bestow. 


(21)  Kabt  defines  lAfe,  "An  internal  principle  of  action;**  and  an  Ofgamsm, 
**  That  in  which  every  part  is  at  once  means  and  end."  Yet  fermentation,  whioh 
no  one  calls  life,  is  such  an  internal  principle.  TBBmtAinn  defines  it,  **  The 
constant  uniformity  of  phenomena  under  diversity  of  external  infinenoea,''  vHiicfa 
may  be  sud  with  equal  truth  of  a  watch ;  since,  if  some  external  infinenoes  distofb 
the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  external  icflaenoes  will  not  lees  disturb  an  otganisaa. 
Bichat's  famous  definition,  **  Life  is  the  sum  of  the  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted,*'  is  every  way  objectionable;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  parapbrass  of 
the  truism  that  **  life  is  the  means  by  which  we  live;*  and,  on  the  odisr  liand,  it 
declares  that  there  is  a  fatal  aiUagfjnigm  m  external  agencies;  whereas  we  know  that 
such  agencies  are  necessary  ech-fffiaenU,  life  being  inconceivable  witboata  msdinm. 
DuGES  defines  Life,  **  The  special  activity  of  organized  beings.'*  Beolabd  says, 
*'  Life  is  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  proper  to  oiganiaed  beings.  In  consists  essen- 
tially in  this,  that  organized  beings  are  all,  daring  a  certain  time,  the  oantns  to 
which  foreign  substances  penetrate  and  are  appropriated,  and  from  wfaieh  others 
issue.**  De  6latntillb*s  definition,  adopted  by  Oomte  and  Cbablbb  Bobib, 
runs  thus : — *^  Life  is  the  twofold  internal  movement  of  compositioa  and  deoonspo- 
sition,  at  once  general  and  continuous.**  But  this  only  embraces  the  pbenMssna  of 
▼egetal  life,  and  even  then  is  too  rsstricted.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  '*  Life  is  the 
definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneovs  and  snooSBsive, 
in  correspondence  with  external  co-existences  and  sequeneea.**  In  a  former  wssk, 
after  dting  these  definitions  I  proposed  the  following  :«***  Life  is  the  dynamieal  Mn- 
dition  of  the  organism."  The  advantage  of  such  a  formula  is  that  it  erateaoes 
every  form  of  life,  from  that  of  the  simple  cell  to'that  of  the  most  eompks  Blammal. 
It  fiorther  expresses  every  Tsriation  in  the  intensity  of  the  complexity  of  vital  phe- 
nomena, according  to  the  activity  or  complexity  of  the  organism,  and  their  depend- 
ence on  external  and  internal  agencies.  That  Aristotle  conceived  life  thus  may  be 
read  in  the  following  sentences: — ''Among  natural  bodies  seme  have, and  sons 
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At  ome  tba  MttfiM,  and  «nd,'siid  test  of  art«  73 

73.  Origin;  aim;  proof. 

b«f«  Doi»  life;  aod  bj  Kfe  we  mean  the  iaeulttea  of  wlf-noarishment,  Bel&growtb, 
and  aelf-daeay.  Thus  vrerj  natara)  bodj  partaking  of  life  maj  be  regarded  as  an 
cieaatial  existence;  •  .  .  bat  then  it  is  an  existence  only  in  combination. 
.  •  .  And  since  the  organism  is  aoeh  a  combination,  being  posseesed  of  life,  it 
cannot  be  the  vital  principle.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  Tital  principle  mnst 
be  an  cf scnce,  as  being  the  form  of  a  natnral  bodj,  holding  life  in  poteniialUy; 
bit  easenee  is  a  reality  (entetechie).  The  yltal  principle  is  the  original  reality  of 
a  nstond  body  endowed  with  potential  life ;  this,  however,  is  to  be  nndentood  only 
f'{  a  body  which  may  be  organized.  Thna  the  parts  even  of  plants  .are  organs, 
bat  they  are  organs  that  are  altogetber  simple;  as  the  leaf  which  ia  the  coveriog  of 
the  pericarp,  the  pericarp  of  the  fmit.  If,  then,  there  be  any  general  formnia  for 
*^nf  kind  of  vital  principle,  it  is~->tbe  primary  reality  of  am  ergamitm.^ — {^KatU, 
Kriiikder  OrtUUtkrafi  Q*  )Kerfa,"iv.,  S60) ;  7reviroMf,  ^'Bioloyk;"  tiiekat, 
^RgeherekeMsmrla  VieetlaMortr  Dagn, '' Phytioloyis  Oomparier  i*.  ^\BMMrd, 
"Amakmde  GMrak;"  OmaU,  '' Camrs  de  Pkiioe,  J\nUive;*  iii^  295;  Herbert 
Speaeer,  ""PrindpUe  of  Ptyckoiogy,*'  1855,  p.  354.  Compare  *' Phf^hgy  of 
Common  Life:*  1860,  ii^  426  '\-'Uwee* ''  Arietotk:'  pp.  229—231. 

(22)  "  We  talk  of  mfohafiical  forces.  Where  are  they?  apart  from  will,  what 
have  we  bat  weights?  All  motion  and  power  in  mechanism  result  from  the  power 
of  msn.  Lever,  pulley,  wedge,  and  wheel,  are  all  helpless  as  dust  till  the  human 
spirit  gives  them  power.  The  huge  thbgs  that  spin,  and  hammer,«nd  run  for  na, 
are  bat  artifieial  limbe,-^-HmtJjing  physical  instrnments,  whereby  the  spirit  within 
as  dees  heavy  work,  never  meant  for  the  gentle  frame  nhich  everywhere  attends 
it'—'*  Cryttai  Pahee;*  au  Esaay,  reprinUdfrom  "  Qmrterfy  Review,**  1855. 

"  We  are  eonacicKie  cif  a  power  to  move  our  limbs,  and  by  their  intervention  other 
liodtes;  and  that  this  effect  is  the  result  of  a  certain  ineKplicable  p"oeess  which  we 
are  aware  of,  but  can  no  way  describe  in  worda,  by  which  we  exert ybroe.  And  even 
when  sneh  ezcriion  prodnees  no  visible  efivot  (as  when  we  press  oar  two  hands 
violently  together,  so  as  just  to  oppose  each  other^s  effort),  we  still  perceive,  by  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  by  the  impoasibUity  of  maintaining  the  effort  long,  that 
MBDcthing  is  going  on  within  us,  of  which  the  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  will  the 
determining  caose.  This  impression  which  we  receive  of  the  nature  of  force,  from 
oar  own  effint  and  our  sense  of  fktigne,  is  qnite  different  from  that  which  we  obtain 
of  it  from  aeaing  the  effect  of  force  exerted  by  others  in  producing  motiom.  Were 
ihefe  no  aneh  thing  aa  motion,  had  we  been  from  infanoy  shut  up  in  a  dark  don- 
geon,  and  every  limb  encrusted  with  planter,  this  internal  conseiousaess  would  give 
OS  a  complete  idea  of  foreef  bat  when  set  at  liberty,  habit  alone  would  enable  us 
to  lecogniae  its  exertion  by  its  eiynai  motion,  and  ihtt  only  by  finding  that  the 
sane  action  of  the  mind  which  in  onr  eonfined  state  enables  us  to  fatigue  and 
szbanst  oaraelws  by  the  tension  of  our  muscles,  puts  it  in  our  power,  when  at 
liberty,  to  move  ourselves  and  other  bodies.  But  bow  obeonre  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  pfooeas  going  on  within  us  in  the  exerdse  of  this  important  privilege,  in  virtue 
of  wbich  aluna  we  act  as  direct  emifes,  we  may  judge  from  this,  that  when  we  put 
any  limb  in  motion  the  eeat  of  the  exertion  seems  to.  us  to  be  in  the  limb,  whereas 
it  is  demnaatrably  no  such  thing,  but  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  raairow; 
the  proof  of  which  ia,  that  if  a  little  fibre  called  the  nerve,  which  forms  a  comma- 
nteaiioa  between  the  limb  and  the  brain,  or  spine,  be  divided  in  any  part  of  its 
Sonne,  however  we  may  make  the  effort,  the  limb  will  not  move." — Sir  John  Her- 
fdtele  "  Diecouree  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy:*  Part  II.,  ch.  ii.,  par.  77. 

(23)  **PBlLOtaPitiU8,  and  people  in  general,  are  at  issue  as  to  the  meaning 
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Art  (24)  from  thtX  fimd  etch  jutt  Muppljf  provide* ;  74 

74.  TreMory;  requirement  yieids. 

of  many  common  terms.  The  term  beauty  is  in  the  same  predicament.  It  is 
maintained,  on  tbe  one  band,  that  it  is  merely  an  emotion  of  the  mind;  on 
the  other,  that  it  is  an  external  object  of  regard.  While  aj^reeableness  forms  the 
leading  featnre  in  the  emotion  of  the  beantifnl,  snch  is  the  intimate  connection 
between  enjoyment  and  beauty  that  not  only  does  the  beholding  of  beauty  give 
pleasure,  but  conversely  also,  pleasure,  anyhow  caused,  tends  to  give  the  semblance 
of  beauty  to  the  objects  regarded  at  the  time  when  tbe  pleasure  ia  felt.  When  the 
object  is  called  beautiful  on  account  of  the  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  it  may  be  said  to  possess  the  beauty  o/JUnef ;  when  on  account  of  its 
economic  utility,  it  rosy  be  said  to  possess  the  beauty  of  utility;  when  on  aoooont 
of  the  pleasing  reminiscences  which  it  awakes,  the  beauty  of  reminiMeence ;  and 
when  on  account  of  the  successful  imitation  which  it  displays,  the  beauty  of  imiiO' 
tion.  And  the  aggregate  of  all  these  sorts  of  beauty  may  be  called  derivaiwe 
or  mediate  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  aieodation.  They  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  obviousness  of  the  source  whence  their  beautiful  aspect  arises,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  clearness  of  tbe  idea  on  which  their  beauty  depends.  Bebce,  also,  it 
has  come  to  piss  that  each  in  its  turn  has  been  advocated  as  if  it  were  the  alone 
source  of  beauty.  Such,  then,  is  the  first  class;  and  co*extensive  with  it  are  those 
cases  already  alluded  to  as  depending  on  organic  and  irntional  considerations, 
cases  where  the  aspect  of  beauty  is  wholly  a  fiction  of  the  mind  of  the  observsr, 
in  consequenee  of  a  vicious  education,  which  has  destroyed  his  taste,  or  a  low 
organization,  which  has  prevented  its  true  and  full  development;  or  the  presence 
of  some  charm,  such  as  love,  wine,  or  the  like,  operating  on  the  sensibilities,  and 
causing  hallucination  in  the  judgment.  G»-extensive  with  the  first  class,  which 
have  derivative  beauty,  I  propose  another,  to  embrace  all  these  sorts;  and  tliis  we 
may  call  faetitumt  b«mty.  Like  the  former,  it  indndes  msoy  sorts.  It  difiers, 
however,  in  this,  that  the  observer'^  idea  as  to  the  source  of  the  beauty  here, 
instead  of  being  distinct  and  definable,  as  in  the  first  clasA,  seems  altogether 
obscure  and  oninteDieible." — Rev.  J.  G.  Maeoiear,  D.D.j  "  On  the  Beautiful,  the 
Picturetque,  and  the  Sublime**  pp.  18,  31,  and  35. 

(24)  The  word  Art  is  one  of  very  extensive  application ;  its  chief  technical  uses 
are — 1st,  the  mechanical  arts,  e.  g.,  the  art  of  printing,  the  art  of  dyeing;  Sod,  the 
gymnastic  arts,  e.  g.j  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  discus;  3rd.  those 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called  intellectual  arts,  e.y^  the  art  of 
grammar,  the  art  of  rhetoric;  4th,  tbe  imitative,  called  also  the  fine  or  polite  arts, 
e.  g.f  music,  poetry,  sculpture,  all  highly  intellectual  in  their  nature. 

**  Art,  in  common  usage,  is  confin^  to  express  the  exertion  of  human  causality 
for  tbe  modification  of  bodies  according  to  principles  and  rules.  Human  art  is 
comparatively  a  feeble,  yet  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  divine.  God  formed  the  sub- 
stanoee,  together  with  their  properties,  upon  which  human  skill  is  exercised.  He 
fixed  the  laws  under  which  this  skill  must  accomplish  its  ends.  We  imitate  the 
beauty  of  nature,  or  improve  upon  it,  only  by  observing  these  properties  and  laws. 
If  we  attempt  to  do  violence  to  them  we  are  not  long  waiting  for  a  rebuke  of  our 
folly,  and  a  demonstration  of  our  weakness;  but  if  we  fall  in  with  the  suggestions 
of  Nature,  and  work  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  on  which  she  has  been 
constituted,  then  the  arts  of  utility  and  beauty  will  appear,  rich  and  manifold,  and 
the  human  will  become  both  a  co-worker  with  the  divine  and  an  instrument  of 
completing  its  projections." — **  Elements  of  Logio^*  by  Henry  P.  Tappan,  Part  I., 
sec.  xii.,  p.  88. 

*'  In  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  is  there  no  image  more  striking  thsn  his '  shapeless  soulp- 
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Workt  without  tkmOf  and  withoat  pomp  presides ; 
lo  wtmejair  body  thtis  the  informing  soul 
With  spiritfeeds,  with  vigour  fills  the  whole, 
Each  motion  guides^  and  ererj  nerve  sustains^ 
Iteelf  aneeen,  but  in  the  effects  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  pro/use, 
Want  as  mnch  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use  ; 
For  wit  and  jndgment  (*25)  often  are  at  strife^ 


80 


75.  Exerts  herself;  display;  hanghty 
pride;  bears  sway. 

76.  Beanteoas;  in  a  aimilar  manner^ 
iospirtne  ener^^y. 

77.  Vitality  enriches;  strength   en- 
dows. 


78.  Overmles;  preserves  in  health. 

79.  Resnlts;  becomes  observable. 
SO.  Liberal. 

81.  Reqaire;  employ  it  properly. 

82.  Opposed  to  each  other. 


red. 


tars'?  Of  scnlptnre  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  poetical  than 
nataie  itself,  inanmnch  as  it  represents  and  bodies  forth  that  ideal  beanty  and  snb- 
limity  which  is  never  to  be  found  in  actual  natnre.  This,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opioton.  .  .  .  Let  ns  examine  a  little  further  this  *  babble  of  green  fields/  and 
of  bsrs  nature  in  general  aa  superior  to  artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  landscape  painting,  the  great  artist  does  not  give  you  a  literal 
copy  of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and  composes  one.  Nature,  in  her  natural 
sspeet^  does  not  furnish  him  with  such  existing  scenes  as  he  requires.  Even 
where  be  presents  you  with  some  famous  city,  or  celebrated  scene  from  mountain 
or  other  nature,  it  roust  be  taken  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  and  with  such 
light  and  shade,  distance.  &c.,  as  lerve  not  only  to  heighten  its  beauties,  but  to 
ihsdow  its  deformities.  The  poetry  of  Nature  alone,  exactlg  as  she  appears,  is  not 
soffidcnt  to  bear  him  out.  The  very  sky  of  his  painting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the 
ftky  of  natnre;  it  is  a  composition  of  difT^rent  skies  observed  at  different  times,  and 
ot  the  whole  copied  irovaAwj particular  day;  and  why?  Because  Nature  is  not 
lavish  of  her  beauties  ;  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  occasionally  displayed,  to  be 
selected  with  care,  and  gathered  with  difilculty.  Of  siulpture  I  have  just  spoken. 
It  is  the  great  scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into  heroic  beauty;  t.  e.,  in 
plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model.  When  Canova  forms  a  statue,  he  takes  a 
limb  from  one,  a  hand  from  another,  a  feature  from  a  third,  and  a  shape,  it  may  be, 
firom  a  fourth,  probably  at  tiie  same  time  improving  upon  all,  as  the  Greek  of  old 
did  in  embodying  his  Venus.  .  .  .  Nature,  exactly,  simply,  barely  nature,  will 
mske  no  great  artist  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a  poet — the  most  artificial,  per- 
hapi,  of  dl  artists  in  his  very  easence.  With  regard  to  natural  imagery,  the  poets 
srs  obliged  to  take  some  of  tiieur  best  illustrations  from  art.  You  say  that  a '  foun- 
tain is  as  clear  or  clearer  than  glass,'  to  express  its  beauty: — 

'  0  fona  Bandusise,  splendidlor  vitro ! ' 

.  .  .  Art  is  not  inferior  to  nsture  for  poetical  purposes.  What  makes  a  regi- 
Dat  of  soldiers  a  more  noble  view  than  the  same  mass  of  mob  ?  Their  arms, 
Uieir  dxesses,  their  bannera,  and  the  art  and  artificial  symmetry  of  their  position 
ud  movements.'*— Xorcf  Btfrotis  "  I^eUtr  on  Bowles  t  Stridures  on  the  Lift  and 
Writings  of  Pope  " 

(S5)  ^Jmdgimg  is  an  oparation  of  tba  mind  so  familiar  to  eyery  man  who  hath 
udsnrtanding,  and  ita  name  is  so  oommon  and  so  well  understood,  that  it  needs  no 
dcibitioQ.  .  .  .  The  definition  oommonly  given  of  judgment,  by  the  more 
ueiciit  writen  in  logio^  was,  that  M  is  on  act  of  tha  mind  wker^  one  tkmg  is 
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Tboofth  mtani  e»ch  other's  aid^  likt  maa  and  wife. 
'Tifl  more  to  gvide  than  spm'  the  Moae'a  eteed  ; 
Restram  hie  fury,  ifaaD  provoke  bis  apeed : 
The  winged  ooiir«er,  like  a  gomrouM  horse, 
Showa  most  trae  tmeUh  when  you  cAecl*  hie  eouree.*' 


85 


[The  l«ws  of  criticism  are  deriTed  from  obeerration  of  the  qoalities  for  which 
men  of  great  natural  genios  are  remarkihle.] 


"  Those  ruUt  of  old  discovered^  not  devUed. 
Are  nature  tiiU^  bat  nature  metkodked,  (26) 
Nature,  like  Ukerfyy  is  but  restramed 
Bj  the  same  lame  which  ^«t  herself  ordaimed. 
Bear  how  leam'd  Greece  her  tuefvi  rtdes  indUet: 
When  to  rejireM,and  when  indulge  onrflighUf 


90 


83.  Itfteoded  to  be;  help. 

84.  Control;  excite.  ^ 

85.  Curb;  increase.  ^ 

86.  WeU.bred. 

87.  Displays;  spirit;  curb;  career. 

88.  Precepts;  found  out;  invented. 


89.  MoreoTer;  stated   in  a  distinct 
order. 

90.  Freedom;  kept  withfn  bounds. 

91.  Decisions;  earliest;  fixed. 

92.  Listen ;  bvoeficial  laws  lays  down. 

93.  Bestxmin;  gratify;  lofty  aims. 


affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other,  I  believe  this  is  as  good  a  definition  of  it  as  can 
be  given.  .  .  .  Fini,  judgment  is  an  act  of  the  mind  specifically  different 
from  simple  apprehension,  or  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing  .  .  .  Seeondtjf, 
there  are  notions  or  ideas  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  faculty  of  judgmeat  as 
their  source ;  because,  if  we  had  not  that  faculty,  they  could  not  enter  into  our 
minds;  and  to  those  that  have  that  faculty,  and  are  capable  of  reflecting  upon  ite 
operations,  they  are  obvious  and  famiUar.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the 
notion  of  judgment  itself;  the  notions  of  a  proposition,  of  its  subject,  predicate, 
and  copula;  of  affirmation  or  negation;  of  true  and  false  ;  of  knowledge,  belief,  die- 
beliefi  opinion,  assent,  evidence.  From  no  source  could  we  acquire  these  notiona 
but  from  reflecting  upon  our  judgments.  RelatioDs  of  things  make  one  g^^at  class 
of  our  notions  or  ideas ;  and  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  any  illation  without  some 
exerdse  of  judgment,  as  wUl  appear  afier wards.  TMnBg.  in  persons  come  to 
yean  of  understanding,  judgment  necessarily  accompanies  il  sensation,  perception 
by  the  senses,  consciousness,  and  memory,  but  not  conception.  .  .  .  Tbe  judg- 
ments grounded  upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  of  memory,  and  of  consciousness,  put 
all  men  upon  a  leveL  The  philosopher  with  regard  to  these  has  no  prerogative 
above  tbe  illiterato,  or  even  above 'the  savage." — lields  *^  InleUtetauU  Power9^ 
Essay  VI.,  chap.  i. 

(26)  Method  may  be  called,  in  general,  ike  art  o/dUposinff  wellaeeriee  ofmtmy 
ikoughte^  either  for  the  diicovering  truth  when  toe  are  ignorant  ofit^  or  for  proving 
it  to  others  when  it  it  aJbreadg  known.  Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  VMthod^ — one 
for  discovering  truth,  which  is  called  aualysis,  or  the  method  of  reeohttion,  and 
which  may  also  be  c^ed  the  method  of  invention  ;  and  the  other  for  explaining  it 
to  others  when  we  have  found  it,  which  is  ealied  egntheeie,  or  the  method  ^f  osm. 
jkmAioii,  and  which  may  also  be  called  the  m/^hod  of  cfociriiie.'*— '*  Pe^  Ruffol 
Logic^  Part  IV.,  chap,  it 

*'  Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry  twice  aa  much 
weight,  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  it  Uea  untoward,  fliippin|^  and 
hanging  about  his  shon]ders.'*^>"/YM««ref  of  Literature^**  12mo.,  Lond.,  1851, 
P.1M. 
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High  on  ParsMtus*  top  ber  sooa  sfae  ihowtd. 
Aod  pamted  otU  those  arduous  paths  they  trod ; 
Held  from  afar  tUo/t  the  immortiil  prke, 
And  wyed  the  rut  bj  equal  etepe  to  rise. 
Juit  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  ^tveir, 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  from  heaveo. 
The  ^nerous  Gn\^  foamed  the  poet's  fire, 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire; 
Then  criftciMs  (27)  the  Mose'a  handmaid  proved, 
To  <freM  her  charms^  and  snoibe  her  more  beloved.'* 


95 


100 


94.  Exhibited. 

95.  Diieeled  attention  to;  difficnit. 

96.  On  hi^;  gnerdon. 

97.  Eacoongcd  others. 

98.  Gorxeet  instrnetiona;  illnstrions 
pittema. 

99.  ChoM;  TCoeiTed. 


100.  Emdly;  excited;  tBtirasiaam. 

101.  Inatmeted ;    rightly  ;    approve 
and  love. 

102.  Edncated  judgment;  anxUUry 
showed  herself. 

103.  Set  oat;  loveUnen;  eanae  to  be. 


(27)  "What  ia  the  whole  art  of  criticism  in  its  most  important  applications,  bnt 
tile  knowledge  of  the  most  natnral  snocesslona  of  thooght  and  feeling  of  the  mind? 
.  .  .  If  all  other  drcomstancei  be  eqnal,  he  will  nodonbtedly  be  the  best  critic 
irin  knows  best  the  phenomena  of  hnman  thoaght  and  feeling ;  and  withont  this 
knoirledge  criticism  can  be  nothing  bat  a  measnrement  of,  or  a  repetition  of,  the 
crer-repeated  aod  endless  commoopiaces  of  rhetoric.  The  knowledge  of  nature, 
tf  the  Deoaasitj  of  which  oritica  speak  so  much  and  ao  Jostly,  and  which  ia  as 
isMDtial  to  tha  critic  himsalf  aa  to  the  writer  on  whom  he  sits  in  judgment^  is 
only  soother  name  for  the  knowledge  of  the  sncoessive  transitions  of  feeling  of  the 
aiad  m  all  the  innnmerable  diveiaities  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  modified  by 
ths  vuicty  of  circomataDcea  in  which  it  may  be  placed.** — Browns  Lectures^  III., 
fl6. 


yihrarj  |]t0hs. 


Tbb  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
bas  just  got  a  treasnre  in  the  ahape 
ifsseir  aotograph  of  Shakapere.  It 
iiwiitten  in  faded  ink  on  the  title-page 
of  ft  unaU  octavo  Aidine  edition  of 
Ovid's  "Metamorphoses"  (1502).  The 
sigoatue  u  abridged  into  <*  Wm.  Shr." 
lis  AthetwKum  says  that  *'  it  is  at 
wee  erident  that,  nnless  it  is  a  forgery, 
thf  hand  which  wrote  it  was  that  which 
Bgocd  the  will  of  Shakspere;*'  ani  the 
figoatars  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the 


owner  in  1682,  who  has  written  within 
the  cover,  *'  This  liule  book  of  Ovi'l 
waa  given  to  me  by  W.  Hall,  who  sayd 
it  was  once  Will.  Sbakspeare's." 

Professor  Manck,  who  occupies  the 
Hebrew  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  suc- 
cession to  R^nan,  is  blind.  The  Pro- 
fessor is  a  sexagenarian  of  venerable 
figure,  with  a  clear  utterance,  expressive 
features,  and  a  plenitude  of  hoarded 
wisdom.  He  has  led  laborious  days  in 
the  porsuit  of  Oriental  lore,  and  holds 
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perfect  masterdoxn  of  that  speciality. 
Born  at  Glogan,  in  Prussian  Silesia 
(1803),  at  twenty  he  had  qualified  for 
a  rabbi  in  Isruel,  when  he  was  led  to 
sit  in  Paris,  at  the  feet  of  De  Sacy  and 
Qnatrem&re.  Xumerons  essays  in  the 
Asiatic  Jottmal  soon  revealed  the  wide 
range  of  his  Eastern  scholarship.  A 
PbGenician  tablet  preserved  at  Mar- 
seilles was  deciphered  (1848),  and  the 
copioQs  inscription  in  the  same  charac- 
ters traced  on  the  Loavre  sarcophagns 
of  Eshmonn  Esher,  King  of  Sidon,  was 
interpreted  in  its  minutest  details 
(1856).  He  had  lost  his  sight  when 
this  feat  was  accomplished,  his  finger- 
tips being  his  sole  guide.  Sanscrit, 
Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  the  cuneiform 
tribe  of  tongues  are  to  him  household 
words,  and  he  has  the  secret  of  simpli- 
fying, in  terse  exposition,  all  that  he 
knows. 

Colonel  Charras  (b.  1808),  author  of 
"The  Campaign  of  1816,"  severely 
critical  on  Napoleon  I.,  died  in  exile  at 
Basle,  Jan.  23.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted a  work  entitled,  '*  The  Cam- 
paign of  1812-13." 

Wm.  Ramsay  (b.  1806),  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  author  of  "  Manual  of  Latin 
Prosody,'*  **  Roman  Antiquities,'*  &c., 
and  a  copious  contributor  to  "  Smith  s 
Dictionaries,"  died  at  San  Remo,  12tb 
Feb.  He  had  been  engaged  on  a  colla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Plautus,  which  it  is 
presumed  will,  with  prolegomena  and 
notes  from  his  pen,  be  edited  by  his 
nephew  and  succe&sor. 

Kev.  N.  Poccck,  of  Qaeen*s,  has  super- 
intended a  splendid  re-issue  of  Burnet's 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  "  through 
the  Oxford  University  press. 

**The  Rose  of  Rosenberg,"  a  new 
drama,  is  attributed  to  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. 


The  *'  Selections  from  Tennyson/'  m 
Moxon's  ''  Miniature  Series,**  are  to  be 
succeeded  by  "Selections  from  Robert 
Browning's  Works.*'  *'  Selections  from 
Shelley,"  edited  by  Browning,  will 
follow. 

"  The  History  of  Ancient  Mexico**  is 
likely  to  receive  important  addition:} 
from  the  Antiquarian  and  Scientific 
Commission  appointed  by  the  new 
sovereign,  Maximilian. 

"  The  Life,  Opinions,  and  Speeches 
of  Mirabeau  "  is  in  course  of  pubUc«tion 
in  France;  as  is  also  a  "  History  of 
Robespierre,"  by  Emeat  Hamel. 

Cardinal  Nicholas  Wiseman  (St. 
Pndentiana) — ^bom  at  Seville,  2nd  Ao^;., 
1802;  author  of  ''Twelve  Lectures  on 
Science  and  Religion,"  "  Essays  on 
Various  Subjects,*'  1836;  "Recollect 
tions  of  the  Last  Four  Popes,"  1858  ; 
*'  Fabiola  :  a  Drama,"  &c. ;  one  of  th  e 
editors  of  the  DubUn  Review — died 
15th  Feb. 

Napoleon  III.  is  said  to  have  com- 
pleted a  work  on  *'  Hedry  IV.  and  hia 
Politics,"  which  deab  with  *'  the  Situ- 
ation.*' 

The  concluding  vols,  of  Carlyle's 
"  Frederick  the  Great,"  are  to  be  issued 
in  March. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  in  prepiim- 
tion  a  People's  Edition  of  hu  works,  in 
vols,  at  2i. 

The  Day  of  Rest^  a  Sabbath  maga- 
zine, m  announced. 

M.  J.  Crusenstolpe,  the  Swedish  R<>- 
mance  writer  and  politician  (b.  1795). 
author  of  ''Charles  John  and  the 
Swedes,"  "Morianen,"  died  Feb.;  as 
did  also  A.  A.  Afz«Iius  (b.  1785),  editor 
of  the  '*  Popular  Songs  of  Sweden,"  the 
"  Eddas,"  &0. 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
has  in  course  of  isftue  an  Illustrated 
Family  Bible,  in  12  parts,  at  Is.  e&ch. 
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WILLIAM  CAIENS,  LL.D., 

LATB  FB0FSS80B  OT  LOGIC  AND  BBLLB8-LETTBES  IN  BELFAST 

COLLEGE. 

Thbbb  boolcB  which  came  into  our  hands  snccessiTely,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  philosophical  reading,  we  recollect  as,  each  in  its 
own  way,  occasioninff  a  strange  delight  and  exciting  a  singular 
interest  in  our  mind.  These  books  were  the  **  Logic "  of  John 
Stuart  Mill — of  which  we  have  given  our  opinion  at  some  length 
recently;  G.  H.  Lewes's  "Biographical  History  of  Philosophy," 
whose  graphic  and  Tiyacious  {)ages,  sparkling  witn  epigram,  charm- 
ing hy  their  exquisite  analysis,  and  attractive  on  account  of  their 
laeidity  and  cleverness,  exerted  an  influence  almost  amounting  to 
fascination;  and  "A  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom,"  by  William  Cairns, 
LL.D.,  a  work  which  appeared  to  disclose  many  of  the  secrets  of 
the  economy  of  thought,  and  to  open  up  lines  of  inquiry  leading  to 
the  hidden  sources  of  many  intellectual  phenomena.  The  perusal 
of  three  books  so  different  in  their  tone,  tenets,  and  tendency,  in 
saocession,  involved  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  in  a  maze.  A  puz- 
zling bewilderment  of  ideas  occupied  his  mind,  and  a  restless  con- 
tention of  spirit  was  evoked  in  him  to  struggle  out  of  the  specula- 
tire  labyrinth  in  which  he  found  himself.  Is  philosophy  possible 
or  imnossible  P  arose  as  an  inquiry  suggested  oy  Lewes ;  if  it  is 
possiblo— and  all  philosophizing  assumes  that  it  is  80,-~is  sensation 
the  basis  of  all  the  up-built  knowledge  of  man,  as  Mill  teaches  P  or 
is  there  in  the  human  race  some  latent  but  active  personal  self 
which  appropriates,  assorts,  and  applies  "  all  thoughts,  all  feelings, 
all  delignt,  whatever  stirs  "  the  mmd  to  the  production  of  intellec- 
tiud  and  moral  results,  and  a  conscious  individuality  P  as  Cairns 
suggests.  So,  then,  as  far  as  we  remember,  did  the  ^reat  questions 
of  philosophy  adumbrate  themselves  within  our  mmd,  and  recall 
08  to  the  old  problem  of  life  and  thought.  What  is  man  P  Of  the 
fiolntion  to  which  this  subject  for  reflection  has  been  wrought  out 
in  our  own  case,  sufficient  indications  have  been  presented  to  our 
readers  in  contributions  stretching  over  fifteen  years ;  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  enlargement  on  a  topic  so  personal,  which  is  here 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  introducing,  in  the  way  which  seemed 
most  natural,  the  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Uaims,  of  which 
we  intend  this  paper  chiel^  to  consist. 

1865,  b   ' 
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The  topic,  aUhou<;li  a  welcome  one,  is  scarcely  of  our  own  choos- 
ing. A  c^uery,  addressed  to  the  conductors  of  this  serial,  received 
a  place  m  the  Inquirers'  section;  and  the  present  writer  was 
applied  to  for  an  answer.  The  usual  repositories  of  information 
were  at  once  turned  to,  and  the  principal  bio^^raphical  dictionaries 
and  encjclopffidias  were  consulted  in  vain.  Anxious  to  supplj  the 
inquirer's  want,  we  took  the  liberty  of  corresponding  witn  such 
persons  as  seemed  likely  to  provide  the  means  of  doing  so.  The 
most  available  material  whicn  came  to  hand  in  the  responses  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured — for  which  we  desire  to  express  our 
unfeigned  thanks — will  be  incorporated  in  the  following  memoir, 
together  with  the  results  of  our  own  researches  in  other  ways. 

>Ve  scarcely  feel  that  an  apology  is  needed  to  our  readers  for 
this  attempt  to  rescue  from  undeserved  oblivion  one  name,  perhaps 
more  humble  than  those  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  our  former 
articles  on  "  Modem  Logicians  ;"  but  yet  not  altogether  a  proper 
subject  for  the  dull  forgetfulness  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
unhesitatingly  remitted  by  those  whose  memories  ought  to  have 
rejoiced  in  his  labours  and  lectures.  He  was  an  able  instructor  in 
**  a  new  seminary,  which  was  the  first  to  introduce  mental  science 
as  a  branch  of  education  into  an  important  division  of  the  empire  *' 
— Ireland.  In  that  country  great  metaphysical  thinkers  have 
arisen ;  among  these  we  may  note  Archbishop  King  (1650-1729), 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "  The  Origin  of  Evil ; "  Bisbon  Berkeley 
(1684-1753),  whose  principles  of  human  knowledge  made  an  epoch 
in  metaphysics;  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1747),  to  whose" System 
of  Moral  JPhilosophy  "  the  revival  of  speculative  science  in  Soot- 
land  is  due ;  and  Bisnop  Browne,  of  Cork  and  Boss,  whose  essay  on 
**  The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  the  Understanding  an- 
ticipated Hume  by  ten  years,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
replied  to  him  by  anticipation.  Irelana,  however,  had  not  in  her 
scholastic  curriculum  any  provision  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  of 
human  thought,  and  he  of  whom  we  are  about  to  write  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  modem  professor  of  logic  in  that  country. 

William  Cairns  was  bom,  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
materials  in  our  hands,  in  1780,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
where  his  father  occupied  a  fair  position  as  a  member  of  a  mer- 
cantile community,  (i^lasgow  was  a  city  of  far  less  importance 
then  than  it  is  now,  having  scarcely  so  much  as  a  fifth  part  of  the 
amount  of  population  which  throngs  it  at  present,  ana  its  nume- 
rous industrial  resources  being  but  little  developed.  Its  trade 
consisted  then  chicfiy  of  whale-fishing,  soap  factories,  sugar-baking, 
glass-blowing,  a  little  calico-printing,  some  chemical  works,  and 
the  brewing  of  ales.  The  tobacco  trade  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war  of  American  Independence,  and  the  cotton  manufactore  was 
only  being  experimentally  tried.  Iron-works  did  not  then  blaze 
round  it ;  for  the  use  of  black- band  coal  and  of  the  hot-blast  were 
unknown.  Its  million  and  a  half  of  spindles  and  its  30,000  power- 
looms  were  unmade ;  for  steam  had  but  lately  become  a  submissive 
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slare  to  man.  It«  shipbailding  was  scarcely  worth  mentioniog; 
for  its  docks  eoald  scarcely  admit  a  vessel  of  seyen  feet  draught, 
thoagh  now  they  oonld  supply  accommodation  for  one  requiring 
neirly  three  times  that  depth  of  wat«r. 

Its  conintunity  was  more  closely  knit,  and  men  of  mark  were 
known  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants  by  look  and  name.  The  father 
of  William  Cairns  was  an  eider  in  one  of  the  principal  con^egations 
in  Glasgow  belonging  to  the  Secession  Church — a  religious  body 
which  separated  from  the  National  Kirk  in  1733,  but  not  differ- 
ing from  it  in  government,  discipline,  docirine,  or  worship,  except 
in  claiming  that  the  election  of  ministers  should  depend  on  the 
voice  of  the  members  of  each  congregation.  The  office  of  the 
eldership  is  one  of  some  importance ;  those  who  hold  it  have  the 
OFenight,  in  common  with  the  pastor,  of  the  spiritual  interests  and 
bearing  of  the  members  of  the  church.  They  are  generally  men  of 
known  moral  integrity  and  religious  worth,  often  of  considerable 
inteUigenoe  and  culture.  The  duties  of  their  office  bring  them  into 
connection  with  the  leading  members  of  their  communion—men 
frequently  of  great  sagacity,  of  sober  habits,  and  sedately  anxious 
for  the  progress  of  society  and  religion.  William  was  an  only  son 
—a  son  of  many  hopes,  cares,  and  prayers ;  his  father's  heart's  de- 
sire being  that  he  should  grow  up  to  be  a  good,  intelligent,  and 
influentiu  man. 

He  was  sent  to  school  early— so  early,  in  fact,  that  his  father  fre- 
quently easried  him  to  the  door.    As  the  grammar,  or  high  school, 
as  it  was  odled,  was  then  exclusively  a  classical  seminary  under 
four  masters,  the  teaching  of  English  fell  to  be  performed  oy  out- 
siders, whose  business  it  was  to  qualify  boys  for  entrance  to  the 
dxief  sdiool  in  the  city  by  about  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  nine  or  so.    In  the  grammar  school  William  Cairns  was  a 
pupil  throughout  the  whole  curriculum  of  five  years'  study,  and 
during  that  entire  period  he  was  never  once  absent  from  any  of  his 
classes.    Subsequently,  to  his  high  school  culture  he  added  a  suc- 
eessfdl  career  in  the  renowned  university  of  his  native  city.    Here 
he  studied  humanity — i,  e.,  the  language  and  literature  of  £ome — 
under  William  Bichardson,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  graceful  mis- 
cellaneous writer ;  Greek,  under  Professor  Young,  an  enthusiastic 
Hellenist  and  talented  critic ;  logic,  under  George  Jardine,  an  able, 
original,  laborious,  and  intellectual  teacher;   moral  philosophy, 
vokdeeT  Bobert  Mylne,  a  metaphysician  of  keen  and  forcible  intel- 
lect; and  mathematics,  under  Dr.  Miller.     After  finishing  his 
philosophical  course,  at  the  close  of  which  he  took  the  degree 
of  AJi.,  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  attended  it  during 
foor  sessions— being,  meanwhile,  under  the  surveillance,  as  was 
customary,    of    the    Associate    Presbytery,    before    which    he 
required  to  make  an  annual  appearance  for  examination  in  the 
several  branches  of  theological  study  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
appointed  by  the  church — Oriental  languages,  ecclesiastical  history, 
aad  divinity.    After  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  these 
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branches,  and  *'  trials"  as  to  ability  and  skill  in  preaching,  William 
Cairns,  M.A.,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Secession  Church  in  1804.  He  acted  as  a  probationer 
for  two  years,  gaining  fluency  and  readiness  in  discourse  by  oc- 
cupying the  pulpits  of  congregations  whose  pastors  were  ailing  or 
absent  from  their  charges,  or  in  which  there  was  a  vacancy.  Dur-> 
ing  a  portion  of  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  college  and  his 
probationership  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  but  whether  he  un- 
dertook that  onerous  task  through  choice  as  a  means  of  usefulness, 
or  under  the  severe  pressure  of  necessity,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn ;  all  we  know  is  that  his  pupils  loved  him,  and  spoke  of  him 
with  admiration.  During  the  summer  of  1805  he  preached  in 
Dublin  for  three  months  with  much  acceptance;  and  there  he 
made  some  valuable  and  influential  friends:  a  portion  of  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  spent  among  the  Orkney  Isles,  gather- 
ing health  and  giving  his  services  freely  where  they  were  required. 
In  1806  he  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  from  a  congregation 
worshipping  in  John's  Haven,  a  small  seaport  town  in  the  parish 
of  Bennolme,  in  Kincardineshire,  not  far  m>m  Bervie,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  Montrose.  The  population  of  the  town  was  small 
— little  more  than  600,— and  the  congregation  was  poor,  though 
earnest.  He  threw  in  his  lot  with  them,  and  devoted  bimself  to 
their  spiritual  interests  with  energy,  assiduity,  and  intelligence. 
Here,  in  retired  leisure,  he  conned  the  great  masters  of  ^glidi 
literature,  exercised  his  taste  in  discriminating  their  characteristics, 
and  laboured  to  acquire  a  clear,  succinct,  and  fluent  style,  and  a 
form  of  oratory  adapted  to  his  calling.  A  competent  witness, 
himself  one  of  Irelana's  best  sacred  orators,  speaking  of  his  "  ser- 
mons and  other  religious  services,"  assures  us  of  their  excellence 
in  these  terms, — viz., "  Superior  specimens  of  all  that  issues  from  the 
Christian  pulpit  it  never  was  my  privilege  to  hear."  Though  re- 
legated to  this  small  charge,  he  did  not  confine  his  spirit  to  its 
borders,  but  aimed  at  the  fuU  culture  of  his  entire  nature.  He 
conjoined  the  responsible  labours  of  the  ministry  with  the  intense 
toil  of  self-elevatmg  study,  and  both  by  preaching  and  example 
exerted  a  happy  influence  on  his  sparse  and  poor  flock.  By  tke 
honourable  discharge  of  onerous  duties  he  acauired  a  reputation  in 
the  church  of  which  he  was  a  pastor ;  but  he  felt  a  longing  for 
another  sphere  of  labour,  where  his  ener^es  and  sympathies  would 
bring  him  into  closer  and  more  immediate  and  intimate  contact 
with  other  minds,  and  where  the  eflects  of  his  intellect  and  his 
taste  would  have  a  freer  field  for  exercise  than  is  permitted  to  the 
chief  presbyter  of  a  struggling  dissenting  cause.  His  anxieties 
on  this  subject  were  becoming  somewhat  active,  when  suddenly  a 
movement  in  another  coimtry  aflbrded  him  the  opportunity  of 

Jassing  from  the  pastorate  of  ''  the  poor  secession  congregation  of 
ohn's  Haven  "  to  a  professoriate  (not  over-rich)  in  Belfast.  As  the 
after  history  of  his  life  is  considerably  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
^  seminary,  a  connection  with  which  he  now  formed,  it  mtt^  not  be 
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iinadrisable, "  as  the  best  means  of  furnishing  just  ideas  of  his 
sicuation  and  occupations,  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  perhaps  the 
amonnt  of  his  enjoyments  and  cares/'  to  give  a  brief  notice  thereof. 
This  we  shall  quote  from  his  own  account  of  that  institution.  "  The 
want  of  an  eztensire  seminary,  which  should  afford  the  advantages 
of  a  school  and  college  education,  had  long  been  felt  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Ulster,  which  contains  upwards  of  two  millions  of  in- 
liabitants,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  Ireland.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gain  such  an 
object,  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  was  planned  by  some 
public^inted  individuals  in  1807,  when  upwards  of  £16,000  was 
subscribed  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  but  chiefly  in  Belfast 
and  the  neighbourhood ;  while  sums  were  aftervrards  received  from 
India  and  various  parts  of  the  empire,  which  raised  the  contribu- 
tions for  its  support  to  more  than  £25,000.  In  1810  it  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  expressly  authorized  to  teach 
the  difierent  branches  of  literature  and  science.  While  its  original 
viaxi  contained  a  regular  series  of  schools,  it  also  embraced  a  col- 
lege department,  which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Though  provision  was  thus  made  for  the 
education  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  yet  the  college  depart- 
ment was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  Protestant  population,  as 
the  greater  number  of  their  students  had  been  accustomed  to  repair 
to  the  universities  in  Scotland.  The  different  Presbyterian  svnods 
accordingly  agreed  to  sustain  certificates  of  attendance  on  its  classes, 
as  of  equal  value  with  those  from  any  university ;  and  likewise  to 
accept  of  a  general  certificate  kt  the  end  of  the  curricidum,  as  equi- 
valent to  a  degree  of  arts.  Before  the  opening  of  the  college  de- 
partment, also,  two  grants  of  £1,500  had  been  received  from  Par- 
liament, with  the  prospect  of  that  sum  being  annually  continued. 
The  institution  was  thus  the  first  seminary  of  a  collegiate  character 
raised  by  public  subscription  in  the  present  day,  and  had  the  honour 
of  setting  an  example  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  has  not 
perhaps  been  in  all  respects  equalled." 

This  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  institution,  to  a  connec- 
tion with  which,  with  earnest  longings  of  the  heart,  he  looked,  as 
likely  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  putting  his  talents  to  a 
higher  usury  than  he  could  as  a  local  pastor ;  for  there  he  might 
touch  the  electric  current  of  many  spirits  to  fine  issues,  who  again 
would  communicate  to  others  a  portion  of  the  infiuenoe  by  which 
they  had  themselves  been  impressed. 

Of  the  eight  collegiate  chairs  established  in  the  Belfast  Institu- 
tion— Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Mathematics,  Logic  and  Literature, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Science,  and  Divinity — that  branch  to 
the  teaching  of  which  WiUiam  Cairns  aspired  was  the  science  of 
thought,  and  the  art  of  expressing  it.  In  the  summer  of  1816  he 
^it^  the  capital  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  recommendatory 
notes  addressed  to  Dr.  James  Thomson,  an  eminent  mathematician 
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(subsequently  vtofessoT  of  that  department  in  the  XJniTenitT  of 
Glasgow),  and  i)r.  Edgar  (now  Frofensor  of  Diyinitj  in  tiie  frea- 
byterian  College,  Belfast) ;  these  gentlemen  interested  themaelTes 
warmly  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Cairns,  introducing  him  to  the  managers 
and  the  proprietary  of  the  institution.  A  unanimoos  appointment 
was,  we  oelieve,  granted  to  the  applicant,  a  salaiy  of  £150  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fees  of  the  class  being  allocated  to  him.  Haring  been 
loosed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  William  Cairns,  in  Norember,  1815» 
began  the  important  duties  of  Professor  of  Logic  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres,—* which  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life's  efforts ;  and 
became  one  of  the  distinguished  throng  of  the  intellectual  society 
of  Belfast. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Belfast  CoUege  a  few  disturbing 
influences  interfered  with  its  prosperity  and  harassed  its  teachers 
with  cares.  The  parliamentary  grant  of  £1,600  per  annum  was 
imperilled  by  some  injudicious  sentiments  expressed  by  members  of 
the  faculty  on  St.  Patrick's  day ;  the  connection  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  whick 
hM.  agreed  to  recognize  the  CoUege  Certificates  as  eridenee  of 
qualification  for  or£nation  to  the  ministry,  being  represented  to 
Goyemment  as  a  yirtual  endowment  of  Presbyterian  dissent,  the 
jprant  was  withdrawn,  and  withheld  for  twelye  years,  notwithstand- 
mg  eyery  effort  to  the  contrary.  Public  liberality  supplemented 
the  funds  sufficiently  to  enable  the  proprietary  to  implement  their 
engagements ;  and  the  logic  class,  which  at  first  but  slightly  ex- 
oeeded  twenty,  rose  under  the  care  of  Professor  Cairns  to  nearly  a 
hundred. 

By  the  death  of  his  parents  the  professor  became  entitled  to  a 
considerable  addition  to  his  income,  and  haying  married  an  intelli- 
gent Scotch  lady,  his  lot  was  made,  as  far  as  regarded  peouniarr 
matters,  greatly  independent  of  the  freaks  of  Goyemment.  A 
brother  professor  writes  to  us  regarding  this  period  of  his  life  :--> 

"  Occupying  successfully  an  honoured  public  office,  possessing 
ample  pecuniary  means,  blessed  with  a  most  suitable  nelpmate, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  loying,  admiring  friends,  his  lot 
was  more  happy,  specially  connected  with  his  own  gentle,  peaceful 
spirit,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Yet  it  was  not  all  sun- 
sidne.  He  lived  m  an  ungenial  time,  and  on  the  battl»>ground  of 
fierce  contending  hosts.  The  college  in  which  he  taught  was  long 
the  arena  of  des^ly  strife  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarians, 
and  amidst  the  storm  of  battle  the  good  doctor's  peace  was  often 
sadly  broken ;  besides,  he  lived  too  soon.  He  advocated  with  his 
whole  heart  mixed  education  ;  but  the  world  had  only  come  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  day  to  the  proud  eminence  now  occupied  by 
the  Queens  Colleges  and  JNational  Schools  of  Ireland;  and  thus 
in  many  cases  was  marred  the  cordiality  which  it  was  a  first  wish 
of  his  heart  to  cultivate  with  his  Christian  brethren." 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  well  able  to  describe  the  sectarian  warfare 
of  that  day,  nor  do  we  think  it  needful ;  we  shall  ri^er  turn  now  to 
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the  iemchmgB  of  the  professor  of  logic,  and  endearour  to  offer  an  epi- 
tome of  the  Yiewe  he  entertained  on  that  sabject,  and  with  which  ne 
ea^^Iy  endearoured  to  familiarize  the  students  of  his  time.  It  was 
not  new-fangled  with  Kantian  distinctions,  nor  Hegelian  abstractions ; 
it  was  a  Tery  thoroughly  Scoto-common-sense  course  of  lectures, 
following  pretty  closely,  but  not  slavishly,  the  mode  so  admirably 
adopted  Dy  his  own  Glasgow  professor — George  Jardine, — of  whi(Ji 
an  excellent  exposition  is  given  in  that  writer's  "  Outlines  of  Philo- 
sophical Education,"  1818.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  know  the  views 
on  logio  taught  in  Belfast  while  Whately  was  sketching  his 
"Elements"  in  Oxford;  Hamilton,  as  a  briefless  lawyer,  walked 
the  Pariiaznent  House  in  Edinburgh ;  and  J.  S.  Mill  was  a  boy- 
student  in  Paris.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  from  **  Outlines  of 
Lectures  on  Logic  and  Belles-Lettres,  with  a  Synopsis  of  Ancient 
Logic,"  which  William  Cairns,  LL.D.,  issued  for  the  use  of  his 
students  (now  scarce).  We  are  acquainted  with  the  second  (1835) 
and  third  (1841)  editions,  from  the  latter  of  ^hich  the  following 
quotations  are  culled  :— 

*  PHix^oaopBT  maj  be  regarded  general]  j  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
It  depsods  upon  obaeryation  of  the  ▼arioua  phenomena  of  matter  and  mind.  The 
procen  of  philoaophtsing  includes  the  following  steps: — 1.  To  classify  phenomena 
according  to  their  resemblances  or  common  qoalities.  2.  To  ascertain  tbe  changes 
among  phenomena,  and  especinllj  the  order  in  which  thej  take  place.  3.  To 
distingnisli  in  every  seriei  of  changes  those  which  proceed  from  those  which  fol- 
low, and  thns  to  ascertain  their  causes.  A  ecnue  is  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  inrariabljT  and  immediately  precede  a  change.  4.  To  ascertain 
the  general  relations  among  phenomena  or  the  laws  of  nsture;  a  law  of  nature  is 
an  appointment  of  the  Deitj  6xing  relations  among  phenomena,  so  that  similar 
cerabinations  of  circumstances  will  always  be  followed  by  similar  resalts.  5.  To 
reduce  the  laws  of  nature  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible,  stated  in  a  general 
aiul  oomprehennve  manner. 

**  Tbe  knowledge  which  philosophy  thus  furnishes  is  marked  by  the  following 
peculiarities; — 1.  The  knowledge  of  any  object  consists  in  an  acquaintance  either 
with  its  eo-existent  or  its  suocesBive  phenomena, — i.  e.,  its  component  parts,  or  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  or  produces.     2.  The  knowledge  of  ohani^es  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  order  of  their  suecession,  or  the  circumstances  after  which  they 
appear.      3.  Philosephieal  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  ascertaining  of  facts.    4. 
Facts  are  distfaiguished  into  particular  and  general,— the  former  including  iudi- 
Tiduai  pbeaomena  aod  their  reiatioaa;   the  latter,  permanent  relations  among 
classes,    ft.  Such  relations  fenn  the  most  important  objects  of  knowledge.    6. 
The  highest  application  of  phUosopbical  knowledge  is  to  accowU  for  facta;  which 
conaiata  in  referring  particoUr  facts  to  general  ones,  or  iDdividual  phenomena  to 
general  relations.    This  leads  to  the  formation  of  theories.    .     .    .    LogiO,  in 
the  extended  application  of  the  term,  includes  those  branches  of  intellectual  philo- 
eephy  which  illustrate  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  various  exercises  of  reason,  and 
the  communication  of  thought  with  accuracy  and  precision.     It  maj  be  divided 
into  two  parts, — tbe  first  investigating  the  origin  of  the  more  simple  ideas;  the 
Mcond  considering  tbe  more  deliberate  exercises  of  reason,  especially  in  philoso- 
phical investigation.    .    .     .     Tbe  great  means  of  tracing  the  origin  of  ideas  is 
tbe  Analysis  of  Mental  Phenomena.    •    .    .    All  mental  phenomena  may  be 
r^rded  as  Feelings,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  clasecs,— 1,  Simple  Feelings; 
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2,  Fediogs  of  Reference,  such  as  references  to  other  feelings,  to  their  reUtioos,  or 
to  their  causes;  3,  Feelings  arising  from  References.  These  are  comoaonlj  eaU«d 
£(notioD8.  ...  As  the  third  class  of  feelings  inflaence  oondact,  th^  are 
nsnally  regarded  as  connected  with  the  active  principles,  the  investigation  of 
^rbich  properly  belongs  to  ethics.  The  two  former  classes  of  feelings,  being  chiefly' 
connected  with  knowledge,  are  referred  to  the  intellectual  principles  which  form 
the  chief  subject  of  logical  ioqnirj. 

**  Reasoning  is  a  series  of  judgments,  and' consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  objects 
with  others  that  are  intermediate,  from  their  relations  to  which  their  relations  to 
each  other  are  ascertained.  Snch  intermediate  objects  are  called  arguments.  . 
.  .  Reasoning  admits  of  varieties  according  to  its  matter  and  form.  The  matter 
(or  things  compared)  may  be  either  individual  objects  or  classes,  but  are  moat 
trequently  groups  of  co-ezistent  common  qualities,  from  the  existence  of  one  of 
which,  in  any  case,  the  existence  of  others  may  be  inferred.  The  proper  form  of 
reasoning,  when  fully  expressed,  is  that  of  the  syllogism;  but  it  may  be  varied  by 
different  abbreviations,  exhibiting  the  relations  of  the  intermediate  objects  of  com- 
parison. •  .  .  Knowledge  consists  of  all  the  ideas  or  notions  formed  eoncern- 
ing  objects  and  their  relations  which  can  be  regarded  as  true.  .  .  .  True 
ideas  are  such  as  objects  around  us  are  calculated  to  produce — or  which  the  Deity 
intended  they  should  produce — in  any  mind  placed  in  our  circumstances,  whose 
comparisons  are  accurate.  The  truth  of  ideas  thus  implies — 1,  that  they  refer 
to  objects  really  existing ;  2,  that  these  objects  are  the  means  of  exciting  them ; 

3,  that  they  are  thus  excited  in  consequence  of  relations  fixed  by  the  Deity 
between  these  objects  and  the  mind;  4,  that  such  ideas  would  be  prodaoed  in 
any  accurate  intelligence  related  to  these  objects  as  we  are;  5,  that  the  com- 
parison of  our  ideas  with  those  formed  by  such  an  intelligence  in  similar  circum- 
stances furnbhes  a  practical  test  of  their  truth.  This  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween ignorance  and  error, — the  formt^r  consisting  in  the  want  of  ideas  which 
objects  might  produce;  the  latter  in  forming  ideas  different  from  those  which 
sbonld  arise  from  the  relations  between  these  objects  and  the  mind. 

**  Belief  originates  in  evidence,  which  is  more  or  less  distinct  according  as  the 
ideas  which  the  belief  accompanies  arise  from  the  simplest  exercises  of  tibe  prin- 
ciples of  reference,  or  from  deliberate  acts  of  reasoning.  Evidence  is  the  means  of 
producing  belief.  Its  foundation  must  be  traced  to  some  original  laws  of  the 
mind,  by  which  peculiar  feelings  of  belief  invariably  accompany  certain  ideas. 
Such  ideas  are  regarded  as  telf-evident,  and  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  other 
ideas  consists  iu  tbeir  conformity  to  these.  All  reasoning  must  therefore  depend 
on  admitting  the  truth  of  certain  ideas  as  self-evident.*' 

Our  original  feelings  produce  conviction ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  ideas  are  the  results  of  comparison,  and  lead  to  certainty,  of  which 
there  are  two  sources,  intuition  and  demonstration.  Ihe  former 
is  the  immediate,  and  the  latter  the  mediate  discernment  of  rela- 
tions. These  result  in  scientific  certainty ;  probability  implies  moral 
certainty  only.  The  processes  by  which  these  are  reached  are 
analysis,  or  the  examination  of  special  separate  facts  to  discover 
their  general  laws ;  and  synthesis,  the  comparison  of  general  laws 
with  particular  facts.  The  former  depends  on  observation  and 
experiment,  induction  and  analogy,  and  may  be  termed  k  poste- 
riori ;  the  latter  on  testimony,  first  truths,  or  previous  discoveries, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  it  priori. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  the  author,  which  is  that  rather  of  a  philosophy  of  common 
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sense  than  of  a  science  of  thinking.  The  analysis  of  the  sensational 
and  ideatire  powers  of  man,  and  the  observations  on  the  laws  and 
evidence  of  testimony,  are  highly  valuable.  The  synopsis  of  the 
ancient  logic  follows  the  common  expositions  ;  but  it  forms  a  useful 
compend,  or  rather  compoand,  of  old  logic,  as  interpreted  by  Saun- 
derson,  Aldrich,  Beid,  Watts,  Crackenthorpe,  Murray,  and  Jardine. 
It  is  neither  critically  rigorous  nor  strictly  Aristotelic,  as  the  fol- 
lotring  definition  will  show  : — 

*  The  Ancient  Logic  analyzes  particularly  the  process  of  reasoning?,  or  the  princi- 
pSes  of  argnmentation  and  deduction,  and  furnishes  rules  for  conducting  these 
operations  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  proper  use  of  language.  It  thus  unfolds 
many  pecaliartiies  of  language,  commonly  called  its  logical  properties,  and  desig. 
sates  these  by  technical  names,  the  import  of  which  it  is  chiefly  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining." 

"  The  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Belles -Lettres  "  show  him  in  a 
much  higher  light.  Here  he  is  original,  full,  and  accurate.  The 
following  passage  will  explain  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
treats  of  literature|  spoken  and  written,  and  the  philosophy  which 
presides  over  it : — 

"Belles-lettres  may  include — 1.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  in  the  mind 
from  which  the  ornamental  parts  of  literature  proceed,  and  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed;  and  also  of  the  general  qualitiea  by  which  these  principles  are  gratified- 
topics  nsoally  included  under  the  philosophy  of  taste  and  beauty.  2.  A  view  of 
the  ornaments  which  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  literary  composition,  particularly 
the  varieties  of  style  and  of  figurative  language.  3.  A  survey  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  composition,  to  ascertain  their  distinguishing  principles,  and  the 
omanientt  peculiar  to  each,  advancing  from  didactic  and  descriptive  prose  to  the 
several  varieties  of  oratory  and  of  poetry." 

"  As  a  professor  of  polite  literature,"  says  a  faithful  witness, ''  he 
was  eminently  distinguished;  his  knowledge  of  English  classics 
was  extensive  and  profound,  his  taste  exquisite,  his  discrimination 
unerring,  his  reading  and  oratory  of  the  highest  class  ;  and  I  have 
heard  men  of  most  distinguished  talent  cheerfully  acknowledge 
that  in  mental  power  he  was  greatly  their  superior."  These  out- 
lines appear  to  bear  out  to  the  letter  this  testimony. 

Dr.  Cairns  was  not  unwilling  to  extend  his  labouvs  beyond  those 
rendered  necessary  b^  his  professional  position.  He  kindly  as- 
sisted the  clergymen  in  and  near  Belfast  in  their  pulpit  services ; 
he  co-operated  with  a  few  gentlemen  of  literary  inclinations  and 
talents  m  the  management  of  a  periodical;  ho  was  a  member  of 
the  Belfast  Literary  Society,  which,  by  meeting  in  the  houses  of 
the  members,  combined  the  delight  of  a  private  party  with  the 
advantages  of  a  union  for  the  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
thought ;  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  various  religious  and  bene- 
Tolent  institutions  in  the  town ;  he  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Natural  History  Society,  instituted  in  1821,  and  was  one  of 
the  early  movers  in  favour  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  one  of  which 
was  established  in  Belfast  in  1825.    In  that  same  year  he  spent  the 
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BTunmer  in  the  oompan  j  of  lome  friends  in  a  tour  through  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

In  1829  Prof.  John  Young,  LL.D.,  a  Glasgowegian,  like  him- 
self, who  had  resided  with  Dr.  Cairns  during  the  entire  neriod  of 
official  residence  at  Belfast,  died.  Immediately  after  that  gen* 
tleman's  demise  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  hy  his  students  and 
friends  that  his  lectures  should  be  published,  and  Dr.  Cairns  was 
asked  to  act  as  his  literary  executor  and  editor.  This  task  he  an* 
dertook  and  accomplished  most  painstakingly ;  but  several  unfore- 
seen circumstances  prevented  their  issue  till  the  opening  of  the 
October  session  of  the  Boval  Institution,  Belfast,  when  they  ap- 
peared, preceded  by  a  preface  and  a  memoir,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Lectures  on  Intellectual  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Young, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Belfa8t  College."  This  labour 
of  love  was  only  one  of  many  which  he  performed  unostentatiously, 
yet  zealously.  Young's  lectures  are  well  worthy  of  perusal,  aad 
contain  many  beautifiu  illustrations  of  metaphysical  speculation. 

The  celebrated  "Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  by  Lord 
Brougham  on  being  installed  Lord  Bector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  6th  April,  1825,  which  contained  the  following  passage : 
— "  The  great  truth  has  finally  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  that  man  shall  no  more  render  account  to  man  for  his  belief, 
over  which  he  has  himself  no  control.  Henceforward  nothing  shall 
prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or  blame  any  one  for  that  which  he  can 
no  more  change  than  he  can  the  hue  of  his  skin  or  the  height  of 
his  stature,"  called  out  many  and  vigorous  protests,  and  led  to 
the  re-investigation  of  the  entire  question  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility of  man  for  his  belief.  Many  of  these  were  hasty  and  immature 
productions ;  others  were  profound  and  exhaustive.  No  one  that 
we  know  is  so  original,  so  thorough,  and  so  carefully  yet  moderately 
thought  out,  as  the  "  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom,"  by  William 
Cairns,  LL.D.,  1844.  The  analytic  keenness,  and  the  incisive  ac- 
curacy of  speculation  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  plain  and 
unadorned  manner  in  which  he  lays  before  the  reader  ideas  which 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of  half  a  dozen  German  metaphy- 
sicians, if  they  had  been  expressed  in  uncouth  phrases  and  new- 
coined  terminolegy.  We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
appNcndix,  containmg  a  summary  view  of  the  plan  and  prineipsi 
topics  of  the  work,  as  supplying  a  brief  indication  of  the  form  his 
speculations  assumed :— • 

'*  Moral  Freedom,  the  great  object  of  ioquiry,  is  Tiewed  at  fint  in  the  most 
general  light,  merely  as  eqai?alent  to  self-control,  or  the  possibility  of  acting  in 
different  ways  amid  similar  circumstances.  Bat  since  it  natarally  directs  tbe 
attention  to  Moral  ResponMbilitj,  as  ai  once  its  index  and  exponent,  that,  in  con- 
nectioD  with  several  collateral  topics,  receives  some  preliminary  notice;  moral 
responsibilitj,  again,  readily  suggests  a  general  qneetton  concerning  the  m«Btal 
principles  to  whose  exercise  it  is  attached,  and  with  which,  of  coorse,  moral  free- 
dom is  moat  intimately  connected.  In  considering  these,  the  Intellectoal  Pria- 
ciples  at  hirgis  come  prominently  into  view;  and  in  particular,  tha  qnesttoa  so 
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oft«a-di8eiiiMd  preseBU  itMlf,^how  far  rftponsibUUj  is  attached  to  the  exercise 
of  tlioee  prisoipWs  Id  the  formation  of  opinions.  Tiiat  qoestion  giTos  rise  to  the 
ittUrestiog  inqoirj,  whether  the  mind  does  not  possess  a  great  central  principle,  to 
vfaieh  all  others  are  cIomI/  reUted,  and  whether  that  principle  is  not  of  an  intcl- 
ketnsl  character.  Mental  States  are  all  regarded  as  ultimately  redacible  to  sensa- 
tioos  and  ideas,  with  emotions  springing  oat  of  them.  Sensations,  again,  being 
mere  feelings,  are  considered  as  rather  famishing  msterials  for  comparison,  and  as 
Urns  gtting  rise  to  ideas;  which  therefore  form  the  most  nomeroas  class  of  mental 
states.  Ideas,  accordingly,  are  viewed  as  the  resnlts  of  comparison,  and  as  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  perceptions  of  relations  among  states  of  mind  and  the  objects 
which  awaken  them,  and  tbos  they  admit  of  diTisioas  oorres]}ondiog  to  the  dif- 
fenot  kinds  of  relations  which  are  discerned.  Mental  Principles  admit  of  being 
newed  ia  a  similar  light.  As  all  sensations  sre  nsnally  referred  to  a  common 
capacity  of  sensations,  which  admits  of  ▼arions  distinct  modifications,  ideas  can 
be  triced  in  like  manner  to  what  may  be  denominated  a  capacity  of  comparison,  or 
nther  of  refereoce,  inToiving  both  sensibility  to  different  states  of  mind,  and  the 
cognizance  of  different  relations.  .  .  To  these  principles,  accordingly,  may  be  referred 
wbat  are  nsnally  regarded  as  the  phenomena  of  association  or  suggestion.  .  .  .  The 
^Tfxta&n  of  thooght  indicate  and  require  a  principle  baring  a  wider  range,  which 
Btty  be  denominated  the  Principle  of  Comparative  Survey;  not  only  the  central,  but 
the  regnlating  principle  in  the  mental  economy,  taking  cognizance  and  superin- 
toDdeaee  of  all  others,  and  chiefly  giving  rise  to  choice  or  selection." 

The  emotioafl  are  next  cursorily  survejed  as  immediate*  retro- 
ipectiTe,  and  prospective ;  the  latter  of  which  exhibit  three  varieties 
— ^TijB.,  inclination,  desire,  and  preference,  or  choice.  A  minute 
analjrsis  of  volition  and  motive  follow  next.  Volition  ia  found  to 
be  sunple  and  complex,  but  involving  not  only  preference,  but  the 
exercise  of  the  comparative  survey  of  the  mind,  as  the  antecedent 
of  preference  which  determines  the  thinking  principle,  and  provides 
the  motive.  General  views  of  moral  freedom  are  next  presented  to 
us.  It  is  found  to  consist  in  two  great  elements,  both  demanding 
careful  consideration:  Ist,  SensibUity  to  latent  relations,  under 
which  head  perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  book  is  to  be 
foujid ;  2nd,  Proper  origination,  under  which  also  many  admirable 
and  acute  disquisitions  have  place.  The  compatibility  of  proper 
origination  witk  moral  influence,  certainty,  and  foreknowledge,  is 
thereafter  discussed,  and  the  nature  of  the  reasonings  employed  by 
neoessitarians  and  libertarians  are  analyzed  and  explained,  and  at 
the  close  the  w^hole  subject  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  relation  of  the  theory  advanced  to  many  theological  doctrines. 

Dr.  Cairns  never  forgot  his  theological  position,  nor  the  import- 
ance  of  his  professional  office  in  regard  to  the  preparation  for  the 
ministry  to  which  many  of  his  students  had  devoted  themselves. 
Hence  he  included  in  his  lectures  disquisitions  on  hermeneutics,  on 
the  nrinciplea  of  interpretation,  and  on  the  authenticity  and  truth 
of  tne  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  discussion  upon  miracles  and  upon 
reasoning  from  or  to  final  causes.  He  also  gave  considerable  space 
to  instructions  in  and  illustrations  of  pulpit  eloquence,  in  which  he 
waa  himself  no  mean  adept.  He  maintained  his  connection  with 
the  Seeesaion  Church  in  Belfast  so  long  as  it  existed.    A  few  years 
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before  his  death  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  having  become  sen- 
sible that  "  union  is  strength,  division  is  weakness/*  merged  their 
minute  differences  and  formed  themselves  into  one  body  as  "  The 
General  Assembly  of  Ireland."  In  this  union  Dr.  Cairns  concurred, 
and  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian  church  he  adhered.    In  the 
discussions  which  preceded  this  union  Dr.  Cairns  was  very  reserved, 
and  the  heat  of  party  controversy  embittered  many  portions  of  hia 
life.    He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  advocacy  of  mixed  educa- 
tion.    He  had  co-operated  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  which  were  opened  in  1849,  in  Cork, 
Gaiway,  and  Belfast.    He  had  fair  prospects  of  occupying  a  pro- 
fessorship, legitimated  by  Government  enactment,  not  by  privilege ; 
but  the   stem  fate   which   overrules  life  determined  otherwise. 
Space  does  not  avail  us  to  describe  the  condition  of  Ireland  prior  to 
1833,  when  the  system  of  mixed  education  was  introduced  under  the 
auspices  of  Whately,  till  the  extension  of  that  scheme  by  the  found- 
ing, in  1815,  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  a  university.    We  can 
only  note,  that  a  severe  illness  undergone  by  Mrs.  Cairns,  to  whom 
he  was  even  romantically  attached,  and  in  which  he  nursed  her 
with  ardent  care,  contributed  greatly  to  undermine  the  Doctor's 
health.    He  had  almost  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the 
session  (1847-1848)  when  he  was  seized  with  what  seemed  but  a 
slight  bronchitis.    He  was,  though  ill,  able  to  prepare^ certificates 
for  his  students.     Some  of  them  a  young  friend  signed  by  proxy ; 
others  he  reserved  for  special  commendation  under  his  own  hand ; 
but  being  fatigued  by  nis    exertions,  he  turned  to  the  wall  to 
take  a  little  rest  in  sleep.     That  sleep   deepened  into  death  un- 
expectedly, 21st  April,  1848.    One  of  tlie  fathers  of  presbyterian- 
ism  in  Belfast  writes  of  him,  "  He  was  honoured  and  beloved  to 
the  last.    His  heart  was  much  set  on  enjoying,  in  a  chair  in  Queen's 
College,  the  happiness  of  helping  to  carry  out  that  noble  system  of 
united  education  for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  longed.    The  G^od 
whom  he  had  faithfully  served  did  not  see  it  right  to  grant  his  wish. 
Before  the  Queen's  CoUe^ires  were  opened  he  was  gone.    His  latter 
end  was  peace.    I  saw  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  heard  irom  his 
closing  lips  words  of  hope  and  peace.     He  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  and  good ;  his  virtues  were  those  which  eminently  prove  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  Christian  faith ;  and  his  footprints  are  the 
same  as  those  in  which  they  trod,  who  now  through  faith   and 
patience  inherit  the  promises."    He  died  childless,  though  he  was 
ever  the  friend  of  the  young,  and  fondly  cherished  the  innocent  glee 
and  mirth  of  children. 

Such  is  in  brief  so  much  of  a  biography  of  Dr.  Cairns  as  the 
writer,  at  this  distance  of  time  and  space,  can  now  supply  of  a  thinker 
of  no  slight  eminence,  and  a  man  of  great  worth.  He  cannot  but 
feel  that  his  readers  will  sympathize  with  him  in  his  endeavour  to 
write  the  name  of  Dr.  Cairns  among  "  Modern  Logicians,"  and  So 
in  some  measure  preserving  the  remembrance  of  a  man  successful 
not  only  in  raising  himself,  but  effective  above  ordinary  in  raising 
others  in  station,  Sioughtfolness,  utility,  and  religiousness.    S.  N. 
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▲PFIBMATIYE  ABTICLE. — III. 

'*  Th«  best  prepanUon  fbr  freedom  Is  to  gWe  it." — Duke  qfArgyle, 
"Whj  are  th«  people  justly  entitled  to  the  fraschiBe?  Becaase  there  is  so 
in  the  ooantiy  more  intelligent,  more  independent,  and  more  eiDcerely  anzions 
to  promote  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  this  country  than  the  working  men,  by 
whose  skill  and  labour  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  aocumulated,  aod  by 
whom  erery thing  great  and  glorioas  in  the  material  prosperity  of  this  country  has 
been  aehicTed.**— rJFVv^/eMor  Fawoeit, 

How  eyery  tme  and  noble  feeling,  every  gratnlatorj  lulling  to 

Test  on  the  score  of  freedom,  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  this 

Magazine,  must  hare  been  roused  into  reyulsion  in  reading  the 

negatiye  article  in  the  March  number,  to  think  that  in  this  boasted 

luid  of  freedom,  one  professing  to  battle  for  the  cause  of  truth 

should  be  able  to  write,  "  A  '  man-child '  is  bom  in  this  busy  town 

of  Manchester.    Hss  he,  when  he  comes  to  years,  any  inborn  pri- 

ril^es  or  innate  rights  P  None  saye  the  workhouse" !    Every  lover 

of  nght  will  sympathize  with  me  when  I  say  my  heart  ached,  that 

any  one  breathing  our  boasted  liberty — con^rring  air,  and  inhaling 

the  sentiments  of  our  Broughams,  Wilberforces,  Macaulays,  Sharps, 

&e,f  should  write  tiius ;  and  then  I  hoped  that  tiiese  words  were  but 

the  passionate  outbursts  of  one  who  had  risen  from  the  glowing  por- 

traitnre  of  classic  republics  and  ideal  states,  where  the  greatest  good 

of  ail  was  secured  by  legislative  enactments,  and  then,  ^oing  forth 

into  the  busy  Manchester  around  him,  has  felt  his  glowm^  dreams 

wither  beneath  the  cold  realities — the  oppressions,  the  cnmes,  the 

denuded  rights,  the  selfishness,  and  the  pinching  poverty,  of  the 

passing  phases  of  life  there  witnessed.    How  far  this  may  be  I  can 

only  surmise,  but  certainly  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured  upon  our 

representative  system  by  J.  J.  is,  to  say  the  least,  founded  upon 

misconception. 

"  He  [man-child]  may  earn  the  right  to  occupy  a  house ;  he  may 
pay  for  the  use  of  gas  and  water,  &c. ;  .  .  •  .  but  he  can  have 
none  of  these  things  as  his  bom  rights.  Men  live  in  communities 
upon  sufferance.  .  .  .  Parliament  only  represents  property." 
liiis  J.  J.  declares  with  great  positiveness  to  be  the  theory  of  Par- 
liament and  representative  government.  But  he  confounds  what  is 
unfortunately  the  practice  (and  for  an  alteration  of  which  I  strenu- 
ously as  a  reformer  contend)  with  the  theory  of  government.  The 
theory  of  a  state  of  freemen  is  the  union  of  indiyidualB  for  mutual  bene- 
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fit  and  protection.  As  long  as  tbe  community  is  small,  the  indiTidnal 
members  can  meet  together  to  enact  measures  for  their  own  goyem- 
ment,  but  when  they  exceed  such  limits  as  can  with  facuity  be 
collected  together,  they  elect  (after  making  certain  artificial  diri- 
sions,  each  division  sending  its  quota)  men  m  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence, who  shall  represent  them ;  and  these  men  in  their  collective 
wisdom  enact  such  laws  as  to  the  majority  shall  seem  to  secure 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  And  it  is  the  bom 
right  of  every  &ee  man  in  the  community —if  he  accepts  the  corre- 
sponding obligations  which  rights  always  confer — to  receive  the 
protection  of  those  organizations  instituted  by  these  representatives 
for  the  protection  of  lite  and  property,  such  as  tbe  army  and  navy,  and 
the  police.  Free  representative  systems,  by  their  very  nature  and 
origm,  decree  that  a  man  should  have  a  voiee  in  the  laws  whieh 
govern  him,  and  in  appointing  men  to  watch  over  the  exchequer  to 
which  he  contributes,  and  in  so  conducting  foreign  relations 
as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  those  wars  in  which  he  is  bound  to 
join.  But  we  shall  linger  no  further  upon  the  threshold  of  our 
question.  If  our  friends  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  constitutional 
history,  they  will  find  our  own  system  is  no  exception, — ^at  least  in 
theory.  It  is  a  fallacy  that  Parliament  represents  property,  as  tLe 
following  examples  from  a  return  by  Lora  Bobert  Montagia,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  property  assessed  by  the  income  tax,  wiJI  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  :— 


Members. 
Thetford  ....  £13,278  2 
Honiton  ....  15,000  2 
Thelston  ....  7,496  1 
Arnndel      ....     11,472     1 


1b  SB)  DOT. 

Maneheater  .    .    .£3,077,685  % 

Liverpool      .    .    .    2,149,174  S 

Salford     ....       373^50  1 

Preston    ....       326,789  1 


The  principal  objections  raised  against  the  working  classes  enjoy- 
ing the  electoral  vote  are, — 

1.  *'  They  do  not  want  it."  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  recent  speech  at 
Birmingham,  says,  "Everybody  who  doesn't  want  reform  says 
nobody  wants  reform."  People  seem  to  think  that,  because  working 
men  do  not  hold  Chartist  meetings,  get  up  threatening  appeals,  or 
parade  the  street,  an  infuriate  and  senseless  mob,  they  are  not  in 
earnest.  I  think  we  can  find  a  better  criterion.  Bducation  and 
the  liberated  press  have  done  their  work.  We  find  that  at  Man- 
chester, at  Leeds,  at  Bradford,  and  in  London,  crowded  meetings 
have  assembled  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  the 
tenets  of  the  National  Eeform  Union,  and  have  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment— not  in  wild  and  unmeaning  language,  but  in  passionless  and 
calm  resolutions — for  a  removal  of  abuses  and  for  the  grant  of  their 
rights.  When  we  see  an  educated  public  opinion  thus  calmly  and 
wisely  concentrating  itself  upon  one  object,  it  is  folly  to  tempt  into 
activity  the  dormant  energy  which,  if  roused  into  fury,  would 
demand  with  irresistible  voice,  that  for  whidi  it  now  so  cahnly 
petitions.  Let  these  petitions  and  meetings  speak  as  to  th^  apathy 
in  the  matter  of  reform. 
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2.  Their  want  of  education^  It  is  not  necessary  tHat  erery 
woridng  man  should  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  umyersities ;  all 
that  is  reqaisite  is  that  he  should  add  to  the  elements  of  an  English 
education  the  power  of  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  things  around 
him.  We  find  that  education  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  is  also  the 
desire  for  it,  among  thcT  working  classes.  While  the  population  has 
increased  about  70  per  cent,  during  tlie  last  50  years,  eaacation  has 
increased  from  300  to  400  per  cent.  The  working  man  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  probably  as  well  educated  and  as  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
jects of  presoit  interest  as  the  squire  was  100  years  ago.  In  1831 
there  were  only  300  newspapers,  now  there  are  1,200,  with  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  circulation.  Nearly  every  co-operative  society 
nas  a  reading-room  well  stocked,  while  many  have  day  and  night 
schools.  It  seems  unfair  to  apply  to  the  new  candidates  a  test  we 
do  not  apply  to  present  electors.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  £10  house  he 
stay  be  aa  devoid  of  brains  or  mental  culture  as  a  doorpost ;  we 
never  question  his  right  to  political  representation ;  and  yet  it  will  be 
found  on  comparison  that  the  bare  £10  rentalists,  as  a  class,  are  not 
superior  to  the  working  class. 

3.  They  would  send  inferior  men  to  Parliament.  E..  S.  says 
comparisoiu  are  odious,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  feel  them  so 
in  his  endeavours  to  support  this  argument.  Where  but  from  our 
great  constituencies  do  tne  working  members  of  the  House  come  P 
And  how  many  men  of  talent  represent  the  rotten  boroughs  P  How 
seldom  do  we  get  anything  from  the  rotten  boroughs  but  mere 
dphers,  men  of  whom  we  never  hear  (except  perhaps  in  the  Divorce, 
or  some  other  Court),  and  who  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  an- 
swer to  the  cry  of  "  Division ! "  and  vote  with  their  party.  It  will 
be  found  that  for  talent,  oratory,  or  any  standard  we  may  erect, 
the  representatives  of  our  large  constituencies  will  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  other  members.  I  may  mention  a  few,— 
Bright,  Cobden,  Gibson,  Bazley,  Baines,  Leatham,  Stansfield,  Foster, 
and  Cheetham  (new  member  for  Salford),— men  who  command  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  House  whenever  they  rise. 

4.  Thev  would  be  bribed,  and  not  vote  according  to  their  convic- 
tions, unaided  by  the  ballot — and  the  Seform  party  claim  the 
protection  of  the  ballot  for  the  electors — I  have  no  doubt  they 
would.  But  could  not  the  same  be  said  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pre- 
sent voters  P  and,  indeed,  how  many  farmers  and  tenants  do  accept 
their  political  opinions  with  their  leases!  The  only  difference 
between  the  moneyed  man  and  the  working  man  is  that  the  former 
feek  sufficiently  secure  in  his  wealth  not  to  oe  moved  by  the  threats 
of  his  brother  millionaire  ;  and  give  the  working  man  the  same  sense 
of  security  by  means  of  the  ballot,  and  he  will  be  able  to  vote  as 
reasonably  and  on  as  good  political  grounds  as  the  man  of  means. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  bring  forward  a  few  reasons  whv  working 
men  are  fitted  for  representation.  1.  If  they  are  capable  of  de- 
fending rights  they  are  worthy  of  enjoying  them.  If  there  is  a 
war,  our  unrepresented  masses  are  sent  to  fight  our  battles.    In 
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glowing  lines  the  poet,  in  stately  pages  the  historian,  in  graceful 
language  the  orator  and  statesman,  vie  in  their  homage  to  the 
bravery  and  heroism  of  our  British  soldiery.  And  to  what  source 
do  they  attribute  this  bravery  P  Is  it  not  to  love  of  country  P  And 
if  love  of  country  will  enable  these  men  to  brave  death  in  all  its 
varied  forms,  to  seek  their  country's  honour  amidst  the  gleam  of 
sabres,  the  savage  onset  of  foes  in  the  deadly  breach  and  in  the 
cannon's  mouth,  shall  we  so  libel  them  as  to  think  that  aU  this  love 
of  country  would  desert  them  when  they  came  to  deposit  a  vote  for 
a  law-maker  P  It  seems  to  be  the  strangest  anomaly  that  an  unen- 
franchised policeman  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law 
against  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  that,  in  fact,  one  class  of  men 
should  pay  other  men  to  keep  them  from  breaking  laws  which  they 
themselves  have  enacted.  Again,  the  cashiers'  uerks,  watchmen, 
and  warehousemen  in  our  great  business  establishments  are,  as  a 
class,  non-electors ;  and  who  can  suppose  that  they  would  be  less  fit 
to  vote  than  one-half  the  large  farmers  of  the  agricultural  districts  P 

2.  They  have  not  shown  an  aptitude  to  abuse  elective  powers 
when  granted.  This  elective  ri^ht  is  no  new  project ;  it  is  already 
in  force  in  England.  Our  municipal  elections  are  thus  conducted ; 
and  who  can  urge  that  any  of  tnat  disj^aceful  misuse  of  power 
attends  municipal  elections  which  it  is  said  would  characterise  the 
proceedings  of  working  men  once  admitted  within  the  electoral  pale  P 

3.  But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  <]^uestion  is,  that 
our  working  men  have  enjoyed  and  still  enioy  this  right  in  our 
colonies  without  any  of  those  attendant  evils  which  are  so  ominously 
spoken  of  as  the  necessary  concomitants.  We  find  that  in  America 
(United  States),  Australia,  North  American  and  other  colonies,  each 
man  has  a  vote,  and  yet  the  state  of  society  in  these  parts  is  not 
such  as  to  make  us  dread  their  influence.  There,  property  is  as 
secure,  religious  influences  are  as  active,  as  wise  and  merciful  laws 
prevail,  taxes  are  levied  as  justly,  and  with  as  little  expenditure, 
education  is  more  extended  amongst  the  people,  and  every  liberty 
or  circumstance  conducive  to  happiness  is  as  freely  enjoyed,  as  in  this 
parent  country.  It  seems  the  strangest  thing  possible,  that  after  this 
systeiki  of  manhood  suflrag:e  has  prevailed  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  in  the  United  States  it  should  be  thought  dangerous  to  intro« 
duce  it  into  England.  Strange,  too,  that  in  the  colonies,  to  whose 
protection  and  expenditure  the  working  man  contributes  of  his  hard- 
earned  wages,  his  follow-countryman  should  be  deemed  capable  of 
that  self-government  which  he  is  denied  at  home.  To  any  one 
fairly  considering  the  extension  of  the  suflrage,  two  questions  must 
of  necessity  obtrude  themselves  very  prominently  upon  his  mind, 
— Does  the  social  state  of  those  countries  in  which  manhood  suffirage 
prevails  compare  unfavourably  with  our  own  P — and,  second,  Are  the 
working  men  of  Britain  less  fit  than  the  working  men  in  the  colonies 
to  vote  F  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  what  nbertv  matriculation 
a  man  undergoes  by  simply  crossing  the  Atlantic;  ana  yet  thousands 
of  our  working  men  are  monthly  flocking  westward,  and  there,  alter 
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t  few  years*  residence,  exercising  the  electoral  vote.  "  I  confess  I 
never  jet  heard  of  a  man  who  returned  from  any  one  of  these 
countries  under  the  impression  that  he  should  be  more  secure  here 
than  he  would  there."*  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  the  working 
men  in  England  P  Why  should  we  make  them  think  they  are  of  less 
importance  at  home  than  in  one  of  the  colonies  P  Why  raise  phan- 
tom objections  P  for  it  is  certainly  a  delusive  idea,  in  the  face  of  the 
tdmirable  working  of  the  system,  to  slander  the  working  men  so  far 
as  to  say  that  by  want  of  education  and  by  vicious  qualities  they 
are  unfitted  to  exercise  a  ri^ht  so  simple. 

In  considering  this  question  of  mass  representation  we  ought  not 
to  be  bounded  by  such  narrow  considerations  as  attempting  to  square 
it  with  some  ideal  of  perfection.  A  higher  consideration  ongnt  to 
be,  will  it  aid  the  aavancement  of  social  and  political  progress  P 
fi^formers  do  not  contend  for  mass  representation  the  character 
of  an  unalloyed  good.  They  are  rather  more  practical,  well  know- 
ing that  every  good  has  its  attendant  evil.  There  is  one  prepara- 
tion which  the  unenfranchised  yet  need.  It  is  the  preparation  of 
possession.  Liberty  is  a  prize  for  which  no  extraneous  preparation 
»  sufficient,  just  as  one  can  only  learn  to  swim  by  gomg  into 
the  water.  It  is  said  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  elevates  a  man ; 
then  let  the  people  have  the  use  of  all  elevating  inflnences.  Let 
them  feel  the  dignity  of  manhood  I  They  may  occasionally  go 
wrong,  but  all  history,  rightly  read,  shows  that  eventually  they  tend 
with  a  polar  certainf^  to  that  which  is  noble,  elevating,  and  worthy 
of  a  nation  of  freemen,  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  anxious  to 
promote  true  national  prosperitjr.  "  If  we  look  back  into  our  his- 
tory, we  can  find  again  ana  again  a  time  when  the  court  has  been 
oorropt ;  a  time  when  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  truckling,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  has  betrayed  its  trust ;  but  we  cannot  find 
a  time  when  the  mass  of  the  English  people  have  not  shown  that 
they  are  dearly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
pnspared  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  defend  our  liberty  and  honour, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  freedom.  Then  on  what  plea  of  reason 
or  justice  can  the  franchise  be  withheld  from  the  people  P  "  f 

Nam  Dxb. 

vnaxnvM  xbticlb. — iii. 

Thb  enfranehiaement  of  bricks  and  mortar  may  be  a  very  insecure 
and  arbitrary  method  of  creating  voters  possessing  the  right  to 
elect  members  of  the  British  Paniament ;  it  maj  be  a  monstrous 
anomaly  and  a  glaring  injustice  to  assume  that  m  the  inhabitants 
of  houses  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10  and  upwards  alone  are  vested 
the  intelligence,  honesty,  and  patriotism  of  the  millions  residing  in 
oor  towns.  And  it  may  likewise  be  unjust  to  have  a  different  qua- 
lification in  counties  from  the  one  deemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
inoormptible  integrity  in  towns.    Bat  such  is  the  existing  state  of 


*  Mr.  Bright,  at  Hraibgham,  Jan.  18, 1665.       f  Prafesso^^Fawcstt. 
1865.  8 
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affairs ;  and  before  oonsigning  the  present  system  of  electoral  quali- 
fications to  that  sacred  repertory  of  byf^ones,  the  historian's  page, 
let  UB  be  sure  that  the  country  at  large  would  be  benefited  by  a 
large  extension  of  the  saffrage.  And  in  dealing  with  that  question, 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  we  naturally  consider  first  the  auea- 
tion  immediately  at  issue, — Are  the  working  elasaes  qualifiea  for 
parliamentary  representation?  and  whilst  yielding  niuctantly  to 
any  man  the  palm  of  a  superior  philanthropy,  or  a  greater  lore  for 
my  fellow-countrymen  of  the  lower  orders  m  this  realm,  my  expe» 
rience  of  those  classes  compels  me— ^unwillingly,  I  am  bound  to 
admit — ^to  afOrm  that  the  working  classes  are  unfit  for  being  the 
parties  from  whom  should  be  selected  an  extenaiTe  increaae  in  the 
number  of  voters  at  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  to  be 
brought  about  either  by  "  manhood  suffrage,"  or  any  of  the  cosn- 
monly  termed  "fancy  franchises"  thact  from  time  to  time  hmre 
emanated  and  continue  to  spring  from  the  fertile  brains  and  inyen^ 
tive  faculties  of  political  economists  and  statesmen,  and  loo  often 
from  mere  demagogues  and  charlatans. 

There  are,  I  coneeiye,  but  two  essential  requisites  for  the  right  to 
the  suffrage, — honesty  and  intelligence.  And  doubtLess  likewise, 
if  we  take  an  abstract  yiew  of  the  case,  all  men  have  a  natural 
and  common  law  right  to  the  suffrage ;  so  it  was  under  the  reigns 
of  some  of  the  early  En^ish  kings  {vide  speech  of  Lord  Brougham 
on  Beform  Bill  in  the  House,  of  Lcnrds,  Oct.  7th,  1831 ;  in  Works, 
yol.  X.,  pp.  319—385).  Kow  the  simple  task  of  the  supporters  of  the 
affirmatiye  in  this  (question  is  to  proye  satisfactorily  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  working  dassee,  meaning  by  that  all  those  classes  not 
now  qualified  to  yote— for  I  ti^e  it  that  "  Brenterre"  would,  if  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  yiews,  advocate  a  manhood  suffinige, — 
possess  sufficient  intelligenoe  to  ensl>le  them  to  judge  with  certainty 
oetween  the  mere  deni^ogue  and  the  statesman*  Bod  to  guard 
ihem  against  the  artifiees  and  wiles  which  thoee  men  who  too  often 
act  as  spokesmen  and  ringleaders  in  their  "strikes"  would  tpread 
to  entrap  them  for  mercenary  and  psrty  purposes,  and  sumcient 
honesty  to  insure  a  right  application  of  that  mteUigeoce  to  sueh 
ends  as  would  most  certainly  conserve  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  country  generally.  Nothing  would  be  easier  in  discussing  this 
question  than  to  run  over  the  ground  opened  by  three  or  four 
kmdred  subjects ;  and,  indeed*  we  are  almost  oMnpelled  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  question  to  digress  a  little ;  but  I  will  endeavour,  in 
replying  to  the  arguments  (m  "  Bronterre,"  to  introduce  aa  little 
matter  not  immediately  relevant  to  the  question  at  issue  as  I  poa- 
Bibly  can. 

On  one  point  let  "  ^onterre,"  and  gentlemen  who  may  follow 
him  on  that  side,  clearly  understand  me.  In  speaking  of  the  work* 
ing  classes,  I  object,  on  the  nrinoiple  of  **  ab  uno  duce  ommest**  to 
select  an  isolated  individual  of  superior  intelligence,  education,  and 
moral  character,  as  a  fair  sample  of  a  class.  He  is  no  more  a 
"  working  man,"  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  and 
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iJM  aentiments  and  opinions  and  habits  those  of  his  class  generally, 
than  was  the  negro  exhibited  at  Exeter  Hall  in  conjunction  with 
certun  anti-slayery  meetings  a  fair  type  of  his  South  American 
brethren.  In  extending  the  suffrage  to  the  manhood  basis,  you 
luiTe  to  deal  not  with  "  picked  men,  but  with  good  and  bad  alike. 
And  for  such  an  extension  I  am,  from  experience  at  elections  and 
oihenrise,  firmly  convinced  that  the  working  classes  are  not  at 
present  qualified.  £.  S.,  in  his  article,  admits  that  Lancashire  may 
06  an  exception  to  the  rule,  putting  aside  the  objection,  **exeept%o 
j^rohat  rtffulam"  I  can,  from  actual  experience  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  working  classes  in  that  county,  luBrm  that  in  my  judgment 
tbey  are  not  fit  for  a  uniyersal,  or  eren  a  greatly  extended  suffirage. 
It  IS  usually  urged,  as  a  superlative  proof  of  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tires'  light  to  the  suffrage,  that  they  behayed  with  fortitude, 
manliness,  and  lovalty  to  their  sorereign,  and  to  the  constitution 
of  their  ootintry,  during  a  time  of  unparalleled  hardship  and  suffer- 
ioff,  Tiz.,  during  the  period  of  the  cotton  famine. 

Now  it  has  idways  appeared  to  me  that  in  this,  considering  the 
national  efforts  to  raise  supplies  for  their  relief,  and  the  prompt 
and  Uberal  distribution  of  tnat  relief  when  collected,  the  working 
men  of  Lancashire  and  ^orth  Cheshire  did  their  duty  and  notiiing 
more;  and  it  is,  I  take  it,  creating  a  rery  questionable  and  unsound 
precedent  to  argue  that,  because  under  certain  circumstances  a  num- 
ber of  men  did  not  break  the  public  peace,  they  are  ipso  facto  entitled 
to  certain  privileges,  to  which  every  other  citizen  who  has  not 
broken  the  law  is,  by  analogy  of  reasoning,  most  certainly  equally 
entitled. 

D.  N.  A.  8ays»  "  The  working  classes  are  qualified  for  par* 
liaaientazy  representation  because  the  mere  matter  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  is  to  give  a  vote  for  a  gentleman  who  has 
itadied  pobties,"  &c.  Quite  so ;  under  existingr  circumstances  such 
is  the  case ;  but  did  it  not  occur  to  D.  N.  A.  Siat  two  gentlemen, 
or  more,  are  usually  candidates  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commona  P  and  it  is  because  I  believe  thew  orking  classes  of  this 
eonntry  cannot,  from  a  want  of  educated  intelligence,  discriminate 
l>etween  the  two,  and  give  their  votes  for  the  better  qualified  can- 
didate, that  I  confidently  affirm  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  unfit  for 
the  ihinehise.  Again,  although  at  present  the  consistent  exercise 
of  the  electoral  franchise  may  be  as  easy  as  D.  K.  A.  would  repre- 
sent, viz.,  that  it  is  merely  "  to  give  a  vote  for  a  gentleman,"  what 
goarantee  have  we  that  it  would  be  so  for  a  day  after  the  enfran- 
chiflement  of  the  poorer  classes  P  "  Like  will  elect  like,"  has  been 
•ud,  and  is,  I  beneve,  to  a  great  extent  true.  What  does  voting 
become,  thenP  It  degenerates  into  supporting  the  man  with  the 
most  money  and  the  greatest  freedom  in  spending  it ;  into  support- 
ing ^be  man  who,  the  puppet  of  an  ignorant  mob,  '.fill  promise  most 
on  the  hustings ;  into  supporting  the  ignorant  demagogue,  the 
offensive  charlatan,  and  the  pothouse  oracle.  Then  is  it  a  matter  of 
"  merely  giving  a  vote  for  a  gentleman  P  "  unless,  indeed,  D.  N.  A., 
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in  a  magnanimons  generosity  unfit  for  tlus  iron  age,  woxQd  at  once 
make  every  candidate  a  "  gentleman,"  and  say  with  Ajitony,  without 
his  ironical  intention,  **  But  they  are  all.  all  honourable  men." 

A  pretty  House  of  Commons  we  should  then  have !  O  f  course, "  paid 
representatiyes  '*  would  speedily  follow ;  or  if  not,  instead  of  at  pre- 
sent distinguished  **  hon.  mems."  as  the  hon.  men  for  such  a  plaoe, 
we  might  find  a  readier  method  in  "  the  hon.  gentleman  who  is  out 
at  the  elbows,"  or  "  my  friend  with  the  dirty  hands,"  and  so  fort^ 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  slipshod  statesmanship  would 
follow  such  a  change.  Does  D.  N.  A.  thmk  that  a  Palmerston,  a  Glad- 
stone, or  a  Stanley,  or  even  Mr.  Disraeli,  would  sit  in  such  a  "reformed 
House  of  Commons "  P  "  Many  of  them"  (the  working  classes),  says 
D.  K.  A.,  "  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  home  and  foreign  politics 
better  than  the  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.'  This 
looks  rather  strange ;  doubtless  D.  N,  A.  has  as  much  ground  for 
saying  this  as  for  anything  else  he  has  said  in  his  article.  If  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  will  kindly  jud^e  of  the  value  of  his  other 
arguments  by  the  standard  of  this  assertion,  the  work  of  replying 
further  is  needless.  Still  I  would  ofi*er  a  word  on  this  point. 
D.  N.  A.  denies  the  power  of  money  in  large  constituencies. 

Recently,  at  a  municipal  election,  a  candidate,  a  licensed  yictuaUer, 
set  the  taps  ffoing  to  such  an  extent  that  any  voter  might  buy  in  that 
ward  which  ne  contested  a  gallon  of  the  best  beer  for  threepence.  The 
beer  did  its  work.  The  licensed  victualler  sits  as  a  member  of  a  oouncQ 

chamber  in  L .    That  man  can  scarcely  write  his  own  name. 

Some  three  years  since,  it  is  said,  at  a  meeting  of  electors,  he  made 
this  profoundly  erudite  oration.  A  paid  advocate  having  proclaimed 
his  virtues  and  his  capacity,  he  rose  and  said,  "  Gennemen,  them's 
my  sentiments,  and  ^producing  a  document  showing  him  to  be 
connected  with  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association]  here's  my 
ticket."  Extend  the  franchise,  and  reform  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  such  men  as  that,  and  others  of  a  similar  class,  will  beeome 
members  of  our  Parliament. 

Our  present  representation  and  our  present  representatiyes  are, 
I  admit,  far  from  being  perfect.  Still  our  Parliament  is  a  credit  to 
a  great  nation.  Our  constitution  works  well.  Why  disturb  itP 
Do  the  working  classes  demand  reform?  If  they  thought  they 
deserved  it,  would  they  be  likely  to  abstain  from  pushing  their 
claim? 

D.  "N,  A.  must  admit  they  are  most  apathetic  in  the  matter. 
They  know  they  are  well  ofi*,  and  are  satisfied  with  their  condition. 
"  But,"  says  M!r.  Bright,  "  we  must  haye  reform."  There  is  reform 
that  is  not  amendment.  All  parliamentary  reform,  all  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  xmtil  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it 
are  fit  to  receive  it — and  at  present  I  contend  they  are  not — ^is  unne- 
cessary and  uncalled  for,  and  will  prove  inoperative  for  the  intended 
ends,  and  inutile,  if  not  positiyely  detrimental. 

"  Let  UB  rest  and  be  thankful.''^  S.  I.  B.  E. 
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IS  TENNYSON'S  "ENOCH  AEDEN"  A  POEM  MOEALLY 

OBJECTIONABLE  P 

AFVIBUATIYX   BEFLT. 

It  ifl  to  be  regretted  that "  Critioaster,"  the  opener  of  the  afSrmatire 
of  this  question,  ib  not  able  to  reply  to  it,  and,  after  testing  the 
amiments  of  his  opponents,  to  show  the  position  of  the  qaestSon  as 
left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate.  His  opening  paper  conyinces 
me  that  he  is  more  competent  to  criticize  argument  than  I  am,  but 
I  will  endeaTour  in  all  raimess  to  examine  those  of  his  opponents, 
and  test,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  their  relative  worth. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  articles  for  the  negative  leaves  on  my 
mind  the  impression  that  the  writers  are  acting  more  the  part  of 
special  pleaoers  for  Mr.  Tennyson  than  that  of  bold  deienders 
of  him.  Throughout,  there  is  an  attempt  to  compel  our  acquies- 
cence in  their  views  by  picking  out  certam  passages,  or  referring  to 
certain  incidents,  and  asking  us  if  there  is  anything  immoral  in 
them.  Whence — if,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  cited,  the  reply  be 
given  in  the  negative — they  proceed  to  argue  that  the  poem  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  morally  objectionable.  See  Negative  Articles  I., 
p.  34;  III.,  p.  187  et  seq. 

This  special  pleading,  as  might  be  expected,  involves  the  writers 
in  several  contradictions,  and  attempts  to  carry  the  sympathy  of 
their  readers  by  storm,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  **  Edward 
Law,"  for  instance,  p.  31,  tells  us,  "All  the  personages  of  this 
tragedy  in  daily  life  are  noble,  generous,  straightforward,  and 
good."  Now  this  sentence  is  an  assumption  of  the  whole  question 
imder  consideration.  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  true,  calls  Enoch  "a 
staid.  God-fearing  man,"  "  a  brave,  heroic  soul ;"  Annie,  a  pious 
woman ;  and  depicts  Philip  as  a  considerate,  pious  man.  Now  it 
will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied  that  all  the  qualities  here  ascribed  to 
the  characters  of  the  poem  will  be  manifested  in  their  actions; 
tiiat  it  is,  in  fact,  through  their  actions,  as  depicted  by  the  poet,  that 
one  must  judge  whether  they  deserve  the  titles  attrioutea  to  them. 
If  they  do,  then  the  poem  cannot  be  morally  objectionable ;  but 
this  is  just  the  point  at  issue,  and  to  declare  at  the  outset  that  they 
are  straightforward,  good,  and  generous,  is  to  pronounce  the  verdict 
hefore  producing  the  evidence — in  plain  English,  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. Annie  Lee  may  be  a  better  woman  than  Annabel  Lee,  and 
the  story  of  her  life  may  be  "  far  more  instructive  ;*'  but  this  goes 
no  way  to  prove  that  the  story  is  not  morally  objectionable,  neither 
does  the  exquisite  picture  of  their  childish  innocence.    I  cannot 
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agree  that  it  was  silent  sorrow  which  wedged  itself  into  Philip's  life. 
Had  it  been  so,  his  character  would  not  appear  so  objectionable. 
Tennyson  does  not  call  it  silent  sorrow ;  he  tells  ns  Philip  bore  a 
hanger,  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart,  after  the  marriage  of  Enoch 
and  Annie,  and  tnis  it  is  which  makes  his  actions  so  objectionable. 
And  from  this  it  is  plain  that  Tennyson,  by  representing  Philip 
as  sad,  melancholy,  bearing  a  lifelong  hunger,  taking  no  interest  in 
his  worldly  affairs,  has  "represented  all  the  interest  of  life  as  con- 
centrated in  and  dependent  upon  the  transports  of  recruited  passion ; 
and  all  the  woe  of  existence  heaped  together  as  nothmg  when  com- 

Sared  with  the  desertion  of  one  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  heart 
are  been  fised  "  (p.  32),  in  spite  of  "  E.  Law's"  special  disclaimer 
to  the  contrary.  He  does  *'  ooantenance  the  fus^y,  flimsy,  false 
illusion,  that  marriage  with  one  for  whom  an  affection  has  been  con- 
oeiyed  is  essential  to  render  life  endurable."  Enoch's  voyage,  too, 
which  ''E.  Law"  wishes  us  to  decide  was  not  morally  objectionable, 
became  it  was  natural,  and  what,  in  his  opinion,  nine  men  out  of 
every  ten  would  do,  is  not  less  so  on  that  account,  as  I  think  B.  8. 
(p.  182)  has  satisfactorily  shown.  He  abandoned  his  wife  and  sickly 
babe  to  be  preyed  upon  by  strangers,  neglected  the  plain  path  of 
duty,  TUB.,  staying  to  protect  them  when  they  so  urgently  needed 
protection,— all  that  he  might  lead  an  easier  life.  Can  we  wonder 
athiafateP    Truly— 

**  Tbera  U  a  Providsnce  in  the  affAin  of  men, 
Bottgh  hew  them  as  we  will  ;*' 

and  had  Tennyson  left  us  to  infer  that  the  subsequent  shipwreck 
and  failure  of  Enoch's  golden  vision  were  punishments  for  hia  sin, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  morally  objectionable  in  the  poem. 
But  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  leaving  his  readers  to  apply 
the  plain  moral  of  the  tale,  Mr.  Tennyson,  by  calling  Enoch  **  a 
brave,  heroic  soul,"  even  in  his  death,  has  stampel  his  whole  conduct 
with  his  approval,  and  debarred  them  from  taking  the  view  sug- 
gested above. 

W^  are  told,  again,  that  "  it  was  only  after  a  vivid  dream  that 
Annie  allowed  her  scruples  to  be  overcome."  Now,  I  ask,  is  it 
right  in  a  poet  to  stamp  with  approval  the  whispering  of  feveriah 
dreams,  the  profane  use  of  the  noly  Book  to  seek  a  sign,  and  to 
give  us  to  understand  that  a  dream,  plainly  the  result  of  her  earnest 
wish  that  it  might  be  so,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  scruples  of  con- 
seienoe,  that  inward  monitor  of  man,  which  Annie  felt,  and  which 
one  would  have  expected  a  pious  woman  like  her  to  regard? 
Yet  we  are  told  there  was  no  fault.  Bfgamy  is  not  merely  mar- 
rying when  you  have  no  just  reason  for  believing  in  the  death  of  a 
former  spouse ;  it  is  marrying  unless  you  have  positive  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  spouse.  This  Annie  certainly  had  not ;  and  I  imagine 
tluit,  if  the  result  could  be  taken,  there  are  as  many  instances  of 
husbands  returning  afler  the  lapse  of  even  ten  years,  as  there  are  the 
odber  way.    It  is,  I  believe,  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
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seren  yean,  without  %ny  positire  evidence  as  to  the  existeaoe  of  a 
sponse,  one  is  jnstified  in  marrying  again.  Mr.  Tennyson  eoonte- 
nanees  this  opinion,  but  only  extends  the  time  to  ten  years.  Pnhlio 
opinion  seems,  in  the  poem,  the  basis  of  morality,  as  it  is  that  of 
*;  K.  Law,"  p.  33,  and  S.  I.  B.  E.,  p.  106,—"  Public  opinion  fairly 
justified  her."  A  novel  and  ea»y  oasis  of  morality  truly !  Only 
sail  with  the  stream  of  public  opinion,  and  shift  your  principles 
with  the  tide,  or  rather  throw  tnem  oyerboard  at  startmg,  tney 
will  only  retard  your  progress,  and  you  will  get  on  smoothly  and 
happUy,  and  be  handed  down  to  after  ages  as  the  model  of  ^  a  brave, 
heroic  soul,"  a  moral  man  or  a  pious  wife.  Surely  our  national 
morality  has  not  come  to  such  a  pass  as  this !  Yet  if  the  prophets 
teaoh  thus,  what  can  we  expect  their  hearers  and  disciples  to  be  P 
Not  only  had  Annie  no  just  reason  for  believing  in  her  husband's 
deatii,  but,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  declares,  she  said, — 

*  Bat  Enoeh  Utcs,  that  ia  borne  in  npon  mt^* 

snd  it  was  in  a  frenzy,  ^'speaking  wildly,"  that  ^e  agreed  to 
become  Plulip's  wife.  Is  there  the  least  doubt  that  she  was  a 
bigamist  P 

One  more  sentenee  of  S.  I.  IL  E.'s  article  must  be  noticed,  as 
it  is  calculated  to  miriead  those  readers  of  the  Controtftrsialist  who 
nay  not  bare  vead  "BDoeh  Arden."  We  are  told,  p.  106,  tluit 
"toe  kindneisee  of  Philip  in  supplying  Annie  with  fooa  beget  good 
feeling ;  yews  elapse,  good  feeling  becomes  friendship ;  time  rolls 
OB,  tut  friendship  rtpeos  into  love."  Can  S.  I.  B.  K.  have  been 
tiiiakinff  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem  when  he  wrote  those 
lines  P  mm  whidi,  had  I  never  read  "  Enoch  Arden,"  I  should  oon- 
dude  that  ihey  were  merely  neighbours,  instead  of  finding,  as  the 
facts  really  are,  that  Philip  has  for  near  twenty  years  borne  a  life* 
long  hunger  in  his  heart ;  and  instead  of  Annie  oecoming  gradually 
fiiradly  to  Philip,  and  finally  loving  him,  she  has  been  his  play* 
Bale  in  chfldhood,  has  always  felt  a  warm  friendship  for  him,  and 
never  thoroughly  loved  him,  not  even  when  Philip's  child  was 
bom,  and  the  **  poor,  puny,  weakly  thing  "  had  been  called  from 
earth  away.  She  wed  him  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  l^r 
daughter  to  raise  the  house  from  poverty,  in  a  wild  frenzy  against 
her  own  calm  judgment,  and  the  image  of  Bnoch  was  seldom  if  ever 
i^isent  from  her  mind. 

With  "Nam  Der's "  general  principles  I  entirely  coincide.  Iti  fact, 
it  seema  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  writers  on  both  sides 
of  tins  debate,  that  we  live  amid  numerous  unnatural  and  delete- 
rioas  infinenoes ;  sensation  ia  tiie  bugbear  of  the  age ;  and  this 
being  so,  it  is  required,  as  all  seem  to  agree,  that  the  masters  of 
song  should  poor  forth  a  pure  stream,  at  which  we  nmy  drink  to  die 
edifteation  of  onr  minds  and  the  refreshing  of  our  souls.  The  poet 
is  to  paint  life  as  it  is,  to  make  men  act  consistently ;  but  does  not 
'*Nam  Der*'  here  touch  upon  another  great  evil  of  our  times?  viz.,  in 
painting  men  as  they  are,  many  of  our  writers  are  accustomed  so 
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to  jumble  together  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  to  draw  bo  little 
distinction  between  yirtuoiiB  and  yicious  conduct,  that  it  ia  hard  to 
tell  Tirtne  from  Tice,  and  in  the  end  we  often  see  the  latter  suc- 
ceeding as  well  as,  or  even  triumphing  orer,  the  fbrmer.  A  man  ia 
accountable  for  the  way  in  which  characters  whom  he  calls  heroic 
disport  themselves,  for  we  are  to  take  them  as  models ;  hence  the 
actions  which  we  are  to  imitate  should  be  dearly  depicted,  and 
those  which  we  are  to  shun  clearly  marked  out.  All  "Nam  Der'a" 
special  pleading  and  interrogative  method  of  deciding  the  qneatioii 
(p.  187)  will  vanish  before  tms  touchstone. 

It  may  be  natural  enough  that  Philip's  love  should  not  die  out 
at  once  on  Annie's  marriage,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  nursed  his  life* 
long  hunger  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  one  day  satiated ;  and  it  is  thia 
which  constitutes  the  moral  objection  to  the  poem.  Byron,  too,  was 
about  the  worst  example  "Nam  Der"  could  have  chosen  to  support 
his  view.    His  life  was  unreal,  unnatural,  if  ever  man's  life  waa. 

Again,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  Annie  to  marry  when  and  how  ahe 
did,  because  we  may  frequently  find,  by  taking  note  of  the  lista  of 
accidents  and  offences  in  our  daily  papers,  other  women,  when 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  acting  as  Annie  did.  G^nted, 
that  we  may ;  this  only  proves  that  Annie  is  not  alone  in  her  con- 
duct, but  it  does  not  prove  that  such  conduct  is  natural,  by  which 
we  understand  such  as  a  pure  conscience  and  generous  nature 
would  dictate ;  stiU  less  does  it  prove  that  it  is  morally  justifiable. 

But  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article  "Nam  Der"  has  decidedly  gone 
beyond  the  mark.  He  says,  "  The  union  of  Annie  and  Philip  waa 
not  sinM,  because  it  is  not  sinful  for  a  widow  to  marry,  and  Annie 
was  a  widow ;"  the  only  reason  for  the  authoritative  "  was"  being 
that  Annie  fully  believed  herself  so.  Now,  first,  Annie  could  not 
have  full  belief  unless  she  had  certain  information ;  it  could  be  no 
more  than  fancy ;  and,  second,  Annie  did  not  fully  believe  she  waa  a 
widow.  It  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  Enoch  lived,  and,  as  Miriam 
Lane  told  Enoch,  to  tell  her  Enoch  were  but  dead  would  make  her 
happy.  Hence,  as  she  did  not  fully  believe  she  was  a  widow ;  as 
she  was,  therefore,  not  a  widow,  her  union  with  Philip  waa  decidedly 
sinful.  As  a  final  resort  for  palliating  Annie's  crime,  we  are  told 
there  was  nothing  else  she  could  do,  bemg  with  her  two  children  in 
the  greatest  poverty ;  which  is  only  another  form  of  saying  Annie 
knew  she  was  doing  wrong,  but  she  hoped  for  the  best,  and  therefore 
she  did  evil  that  good  mi^ht  come.  This  act  commended  by 
Tennyson  and  his  defenders  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  only  true 
standard  of  morals  set  forth  in  Holy  Wnt,  and  by  which  we  uiould 
at  least  expect  staid,  Gtxl-fearing  men  and  pious  wives  to  regulate 
their  conduct,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  emphatically  repeating 
what  we  believe  must  be  the  verdict  of  all  right-principled  readers 
of  this  work,  viz., "  'Enoch  Abdbk'  jlb  ▲  pobu  is  xoballt  objbc- 

TIONABLB." 

S.  Abnott. 
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NSOATITB  BEFLT. 

Without  spending  time  on  an  introduction — ^for  space  is  limited, 
and  there  is  mnoh  to  be  said  in  answer  to  mv  opponents — I  pass  at 
once  to  "  Enoch  Arden,"  the  snbiect  of  debate,  offenng  a  few 
remarks  npon  the  poem,  but  chieny  occupying  myself  with  the 
ii|[aments  brought  forward  to  prove  it  morally  objectionable. 
This  shall  be  done  under  five  heads : — 

1.  Its  art.  This  is  to  my  mind  peffect :  one  part  is  set  oyer 
agtinst  another  in  full  harmony  end  exquisite  proportion.  There 
IB  no  redundance ;  the  poem  does  not  contain  an  expression  or  a 
line  too  much.  Tennyson's  marvellous  condensation,  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  and  special  characteristics  of  his  writings,  is  fully 
exhibited  in  this  his  latest  work.  Take  the  concluding  lines,  whicn 
a  predecessor,  "  Nam  Per,"  has  objected  to  :— 

**  So  passed  th«  stronf^,  h«roie  aoal  swaj. 
And  when  they  boned  him,  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  aeen  a  costlier  fonexml.'* 

An  inferior  poet  would  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  love  and 
gratitude  ana  reverential  admiration  felt  by  £noch*s  friends  to- 
wards one  who  for  their  sakes  had  borne  a  self-sacrifice  so  long 
and  paininl,  but  in  the  Laureate's  hands  a  few  words  suggest  it  all, 
sod  place  it  before  us  perfectly.  From  this  condensation,  which 
sets  the  essential  central  ideas  of  incidents  or  objects  in  the  lan- 
goage  which  represents  them  most  distinctly,  results  the  wonderful 
pietorial  power  manifested  in  his  earlier  pieces,  and  continued  to 
the  present.  The  opening  description  of  the  port  is  proof  that  in 
this  respect  at  least  Tennyson's  imagination  has  lost  nothing  of  its 

efwer.  The  remarkable  lines  which  occur  so  frequently  in  "Locksley 
all,"  *'  In  Memoriam,"  and  other  of  his  best  poems,  can  be  fully 
eqnidled  from  ''Enoch  Arden :" — 

**  From  the  dreed  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas.** 

**  That  mjstery 
Where  God  in  Man  is  one  with  Man  in  God." 

*'  Antnmn  into  antomn  flashed  again.** 
"  The  leagne-loog  roller  thunderiog  on  the  reef." 

The  inconsistency  of  "  Criticaster,"  whose  article  proves  him  to 
be  indeed  a  liiile  critic,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  that  he 
awards  the  piece  high  praise  for  its  grace  and  beauty,  and  yet  pro- 
nounces it  an  artistic  failure. 

2.  Its  naturalness.  It  is  simple  and  true  to  nature  in  all  its 
manifestations  of  character  and  feeling.  There  are  no  forced  situ- 
ations, no  high- drawn  sensation  scenes,  but  we  feel  on  reading  it 
that  all  its  incidents  and  all  the  actions  of  its  personages  are  real — 
tnch  as  have  no  doubt  taken  place  already,  ana  will  most  likely  take 
place  again.  So  far  from  shocking  us  by  immorality,  we  feel  that 
whaterer  Enoch,  or  Annie,  or  Philip  did,  we  should  under  the  same 
circumstances  do  also— or  if  not,  because  we  should  not  do  so 
nobly  and  so  well. 
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3.  Its  purpose.  "  Criticaster  "  and  *'  Eu.  Lisle,  M.A./'  whom  I 
shall  indicate  simply  as  E.  L.,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  ease, 
aeree  that  Tennyson  has  spent  his  skiH  and  genius  ib.  prodveing  a 
plea  for  easier  divorce ;  and  one  of  them  has  aotnally  gone  to  far 
back  as  Milton  to  find,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  (or  ostentation), 
another  poet  who  has  written,  though  in  prose,  for  the  same  end. 
When  I  read  "  Enoch  Arden  "  first,  no  thought  of  diToroea  or 
divorce  courts  was  suggested  to  my  mind ;  and  if  it  inggesta  them 
now,  it  is  only  because  an  adventitious  meaning  has  been  forced 
npcA  the  incidents  and  story  of  the  book  by  the  papers  of  my 
opponents. 

Its  purpose  seems  to  me  that  which  should  ever  be  the  high 
purpose  of  the  poet, — to  exhibit  goodness  and  moral  heroism  and 
selHsaorifice,  and  to  show  them  in  their  true  fflory.  I  beliefye 
Tennyson  always  has  an  aim — in  "  Maud,"  in  *'  The  Princees,*'  in 
"  Idyls  of  the  King,"  and  now  in  "  Enoch  Arden."  He  here  shows 
what  goodness  and  essential  greatness  and  nol^e  self-abnegation  are 
in  the  men  and  women  of  common  life.  No  hero  remote  in  gifts  and 
in  time  and  circumstances  from  ourselves  is  jjresented,  but  eharaeters 
of  lowly  life;  in  the  hope  and  with  the  intention  thai  the  true 
value  and  grandeur  of  the  humbler  virtues  may  be  realised  when 
hitherto  they  have  been  forgotten  or  ignored. 

4.  Its  incidents.  Most  of  these  have  been  called  in  question  by 
C,  E.  L.,  or  B.  S. ;  and  as  I  have  already  indicated  my  opinion  of 
their  naturalness — and  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  write  a  review  or 
exposition, — ^I  will  only  speak  of  those  which  they  have  speeifllly 
introduced. 

Here  I  would  remark,  that  so  strong  is  the  language  of  B.  8., 
and  so  determined  does  he  seem  to  place  everything  in  the  wont 
light  possible,  that  grave  doubts  have  entered  my  mind  as  to 
whether  his  opposition  is  not  feigned  for  the  sake  of  the  debate. 
The  respect  which  I  have  conceived  for  him,  though  we  are  much 
oftener  in  confiict  than  bearing  arms  together,  makes  me  reluctant 
to  entertain  this  thoug^ht;  but  if  it  be  just,  I  would  strongly  con- 
demn the  practice,  wmch  is  no  better  than  a  waste  of  time  oy  the 
writer  of  such  articles,  and  leads  also  to  waste  of  the  time  and 
trouble  of  those  who  controvert  them. 

C.  begins  by  representing  the  two  lovers  as  nnooasoious,  and  the 
lady  as  unconscious  too— a  combination  which  he  denonnoea  as 
unnatural.  I  cannot  see  such  a  combination  in  the  poem, — though 
from  the  three  having  spent  their  lives  so  hr  together,  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  believe  m  its  possibility  and  likeuhood. 

**  Either  fixed  hie  hevt 
On  tbftt  oDt  gi'^y  *nd  Eno^  tpoke  km  /oM, 
Bnt  Philip  lov«d  io  sileno«  ;  and  the  giil 
Seemi  kinder  nnto  Pbilip  th«i  to  hin; 
Bat  ebe  loTcd  Enoch  thoagh  the  kiMw  it  not, 
And  iBomldf  ifathed^  dengf  it" 

But  the  beginnings  of  love  are  spoken  of  here,  yet  Enoch,  so  ht 
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from  being  unconsoious,  spoke  it  out.  It  is  a  passion,  too,  in  its 
earlier  stai^es  often  felt,  yet  unaoknowled^ed  and  unperceived. 

The  next  ohjectiosi  raised  by  C.  is  to  Pidlip's  conduct  in  being 
oitt  vitii  Annie  on  a  nutting  expedition.  But  were  not  the  children 
with  themP  and,  forthermore,  was  it  not  ten  Iodjb^  years  since 
Enoch's  loBsP  If  Philip  could  not  innocently  do  it  then,  when 
could  he  do  itP  Just  realize  the  facts:  Annie,  a  lone  widow, 
friendless,  poor ;  Philip,  the  kind  friend  and  almost  father  to  her 
children.  Who  so  litelv  to  accompany  her  for  once,  with  the 
children,  for  a  walk  to  tne  "  ^ay  down  "  and  hazel  wood  P  It  is 
nstoral,  and  only  an  artificial  and  sentimental  state  of  moral 
feeling  will  condemn  it. 

But  JHiilip  was  culpable  in  that  his  lore  did  not  die  on  Annie's 
mairiage  with  Enoch.  Perhaps  it  could  not ;  perhaps  he  was  one 
of  those  natures  who  love  once  and  love  for  ever,  with  whom  lore, 
thoo^  unrequited,  cannot  but  endure,  and  erer  hold  its  object 
dearer  than  aught  besides.  He  did  not  cherish  it — try  to  keep  it 
iliTe ;  but  lie  kept  it  under.  What  to  make  of  C.'s  assertion  tnat 
Annie  knows  ^lat  all  her  husband's  lifetime  Philip  has  been  wishing 
for  her,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  wiliul  misrepreseatation^-groandless 
and  entirely  false. 

"Annie  oaght  not  to  hare  given  private  audience  to  a  love-suit 
imtil  whMy  eonvinoed  of  Snoch's  death,"  says  E.  L.  She  had  a 
momd  certainty  that  he  was  dead :  ten  weary  and  disastroas  years 
lisd  passed  away  since  tidings  had  been  received  that  his  ship  was 
vrseied.  Her  feelings  otherwise  wore  nervous  fears  alone,  or  pre- 
MBtanents  which  she  knew  not  how  to  interpret.  Kote,  too,  the 
expression,  **  private  audience  to  a  love-suit ;" — it  is  not  justified  by 
£iets.  She  and  Philip  were  alone,  and  yet  with  her  children  and 
othsis  of  the  town  not  far  off,  and  ho  takes  the  opportunity  to 
tpeak  the  burden  of  his  mind.  She  cannot  but  hear ;  and  how 
does  she  receive  itP  She  feels  that  Philip  is  right,  and  yet  that  she 
caimot  fulfil  his  wish ;  phe  hopes  against  hope  that  Enoch  may  yet 
letarn.  Length  of  absence  is  not,  as  E.  JL  states,  represented 
M  releasing  irom  the  marriage  vow.  It  is  death — death  which 
there  was  every  reason  short  of  mathematical  demonstration  to 
believe  had  taken  place— which  released  Annie,  and  left  her  free  to 
▼ed  Philip.  She  had  waited,  and  waited  again  and  a^ain,  and 
then  when  a  sign  at  length,  as  she  supposed,  revealed  to  her  that 
ihe  was  a  widow,  she  consented  to  marry  him,  but  not  before. 

C.s  final  charge  is  acainst  Enoch  on  his  return — as  showing 
hunself  a  Uvimg  liar,  a  false  husband,  and  a  truant  father.  He 
vithholds  his  name  from  Miriam  Lane  until  death  is  near  at  hand, 
tad  this  is  called  being  a  living  liar !  The  carrying  out  of  his  noble 
detefBunation— 

**  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know  * 

when  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  would  come  too  late,  and  more 
than  thaty  would  blast  her  happiness  and  that  of  Philip  and  the 
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ohildren— brands  him  as  a  false  hnsbaad  and  a  tmant  fitther! 
Surely  the  force  of  perrerse  misunderstanding  can  no  forUier  go. 

I  turn  now  to  E.  X/s  objections  to  the  spintoal  teachings  <n  the 
poem.  Two  lines  of  argument  are  open  here.  It  has  been  said»  bj 
those  whose  opinion  is  of  far  greater  weight  than  mine,  that  Tennr- 
son  represents  Enoch  as  culpable  and  superstitious, — culpable  in  toe 
character  of  his  prayers, — 

"  Save  them  from  this,  tohatever  comet  to  mc;" 

and  superstitious  in  his  belief  as  to  the  manner  of  their  being 
answered ;  and  as  a  warning  against  pseudo-n>iritualism  shows  the 
fate  to  which  his  credulity  and  too  easy  faith  is  permitted  to 
conduct  him.  This  interpretation  is  by  no  means  far-fetched 
or  unreasonable,  and  may  be  used  by  my  opponents  with  con- 
siderable effect.  Bat  yet  after  patient  consideration  I  cannot 
adopt  it  as  my  own,  but  rest  in  the  belief  that  Enoch's  conduct  in 
this  was  natural  and  right,  and  also  that  there  is  nothing  immoral 
or  irreligious  in  representing  his  prayers  as  unavailing  to  mortal 
ken,  or  apparently  misleading.  There  is  nothing  iijimoral  or  irre- 
ligious in  representing  facts,  unless  it  be  with  the  design  to  sap  and 
destroy  a  holy  faith  and  trust.  Now  facts  like  those  of  Enoch  a  dis- 
astrous voyage,  cruel  absence,  and  more  cruel  return,  are  firequent 
in  the  history  of  man ;  yet  we  do  not  reason  from  them  to  the 
worthlessness  of  prayer  or  the  callousness  of  the  heart  of  Grod. 
We  rather  seek  their  explanation  in  the  dread  mystery  of  evil,  and 
the  need  for  pain  and  sunering  as  a  corrective  and  a  discipline;  and, 
where  these  help  us  but  little,  can  only  wait  in  hope  and  loying 
trust,  knowing  tnat  within  the  horizon  of  this  little  life  we  cannot 
see  all  things,  but  that  in  the  wider  vision  and  j^urer  liffht  of  a  life 
to  come  we  shall  find  much  that  is  now  distressmg  ancTmysterioos 
to  have  been  permitted  and  ordained  by  One — 

**  Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  he  unkind.*' 

A  faith  like  this  sustained  Enoch's  soul,  and  strengthened  him 
against  repining ;  and  in  the  view  of  his  great  troubles  it  should  do 
the  same  tor  us. 

As  to  Annie's  and  Enoch's  superstitious  belief  in  signs,  it  need 
onlv  be  said  that  this  is  not  exhibited  as  part  of  their  nobleness, 
ana  therefore  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  but  as  something 
belonging  to  the  tone  and  character  of  that  society  in  which  they 
were  brought  up.  Had  it  been  absent,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
story  might  have  been  intellectually  more  perfect,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  would  have  been  less  real,  less  true  to  life  as  it  actually 
exists  in  the  fishing  villages  of  our  coasts.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Annie,  the  feebler  character  of  the  two,  manifests  this  superstition 
more  completely,  in  actions  and  in  feelings. 

£.  L.  further  objects  to  the  presentiments  upon  which  part  of 
the  plot  is  made  to  turn,  and  seems  to  deny  the  reality  ana  possi- 
bility of  these.    In  this  I  cannot  follow  him.    "  The  electric  chain 
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vKerewiih  we're  darkly  bound  "  is  too  intangible  for  science,  but  it 
none  the  less  exists,  and  often  conveys  a  mystic  sympathy  from 
heart  to  heart  even  when  the  bodily  presence  is  far  removed,  as  was 
Eooch's  at  the  antipodes.  Here  again  the  poem  is  true  to  fact, 
and  the  presence  of  these  mystic  intimations  from  soul  to  soul  but 
lenders  it  more  complete  and  its  characters  more  living. 

I  now  turn  to  B.  o.  The  best  way  to  answer  the  greater  part  of 
bis  objections  and  assertions  would  be  to  quote  all  the  passages 
bearing  upon  them.  Let  each  reader  find  them  for  himseli,  and  so 
far  from  rising  from  the  task  convinced  that  li.  S.  is  in  the  right, 
be  will  find  his  admiration  of  the  Laureate's  genius  and  aim,  and  of 
tbe  beauty,  consistency,  and  moral  worth  of  the  poem,  deepened. 
He  says  of  Enoch  that  he  is  a  model  of  selfishness  and  covetousness, 
tbat  his  one  desire  was  to  get  rich  and  live  in  ease,  and  that  all  his 
professions  of  care  for  the  children,  and  wish  to  have  them  educated, 
irere  but  a  blind  to  hide  the  sordid  avarice  of  his  intentions. 
Eeally  it  is  a  waste  of  paper  to  reply  to  such* bold,  reckless  asser- 
tions. Many  have  to  leave  wife  ana  children  for  a  home  upon  the 
deep — and  have  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  these.  So  with  Enoch ;  his 
traae  gone,  and  be  being  an  accomplished  seaman,  to  what  could  he 
so  weU  and  profitably  betiJce  himself  as  to  a  seafaring  life  P  He  did 
it  for  their  sakes,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  mat  he  should 
leave  them  for  a  time.  Does  his  remembrance  of  them  in  the  far 
east  look  like  that  of  a  selfish,  avaricious,  unloving  man  P— • 

*'  A  gilded  dxufcoD»  '^i  ^r  the  babes." 
On  his,  return  Enoch  "  satisfies  his  curiosity  "  by  looking  through 
Che  window  of  Plulip's  house.    I  ask  B.  o.  what  in  such  a  case 
could  he  himself  have  done  P    It  was  natural,  and  noble,  that  then 
be  should,  with  prayer  for  strength,  steel  his  will  to  the  resolve — 

'*  Not  to  tell  ber,  never  to  let  ber  know." 

From  this  high  courage,  according  to  B.  S.,  he  falls,  and  baselj 
endeavours  to  spoil  their  happiness  by  letting  them  know,  after  his 
dea&,  that  he  had  lived  through  years  of  separation,  and  become  a 
▼itness  of  Annie's  life  with  Philip !  It  would  then  be  too  late  to 
injure  them ;  nay,  ratiier,  it  woula  complete  their  peace,  as  Enoch 
intended  it  should  do,  by  leaving  no  longer  room  for  doubt  respect- 
ing himself. 

Philip  is  represented  as  for  the  first  time  realizing  the  bitterness 
of  hopdess  love  c^fter  the  marriage  of  Enoch  and  Annie ! !  He  is 
shown  as  having  a  lifelong  craving  for  the  wife  of  another  man, 
and  as  skilfully  taking  advantage  of  the  husband's  absence  to  per- 
suade her  to  marry  him.  His  whole  conduct  was  base,  cowardly, 
sinM—springing  from  profoundest  policy!  Of  all  this  I  have 
spoken  before :  it  is  utteAy  unwarranted. 

Aimie  is  better  than  the  other  two.  But  she  wants  to  marry 
Pbihp,  and  at  last  quiets  her  conscience  by  ioillinghf  mistaking  a 
dream  for  a  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  she  put  him  ofi*  as  long 
SI  ihe  thought  it  was  right  to  do  so,  and  longer,  still  hoping  that 
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her  Enoch  might  b^  some  poBsibility  retom,  though  bearmg  in  her 
heart  a  moral  oertamtjr  that  he  was  dead. 

One  of  B.  S.'b  last  statements  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  clue  to  all 
the  others,  and  to  his  own  position.  It  is  not "  alto^ther  rerj 
moral,  supposing  Enoch  were  dead,  for  her  to  marry  again."  What 
is  this  but  judging  men  and  women  by  a  sentimental,  fictitious, 
unnatural  scheme  of  morality,  which  in  its  transcendentalism  pro- 
fesses to  set  up  a  higher  than  Bible  standard,  and  yet  only  bmds 
the  free,  pure  spirit  m  the  close  and  ungraceful  wrappages  of  con- 
▼entional  affectation  P  From  something  like  this  pretension  to 
purity,  whieh  mistakes  the  accidental  form  for  the  inner  spiritual 
fife,  I  think  all  objections  to  the  poem  take  their  rise. 

6.  Its  entire  influence.  This,  according  to  R.  S.,  is  yiciooa,  and 
Tennyson  has  disregarded  the  high  office  of  the  poet  "  to  teach  all 
that  makes  a  man."  It  follows  from  my  former  remarks  that  I  think 
far  otherwise.  "  Enoch  Arden  "  seems  to  me  in  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  troe  and  lovely  and  of  good  report.  I  rise  trom  its  study 
with  a  heart  more  sympathetic,  drawn  closer  to  my  kind,  taught  a 
deeper  and  truer  interest  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  Christian  virtue  which  "  seeks  not  for 
some  great  tning  to  do  or  secret  thing  to  know,"  but  irradiates  and 
ennobles  the  routine  and  ciroumstanoea  of  every-day  exiatenoe. 
Kone  but  such  as  are  cursed  with  narrow  minds  and  misanthropic 
hearts  can,  I  am  persuaded,  truly  hold  to  the  belief  that  "  Enoch 
Arden  "  is  a  poem  moorally  objectionable. 

Oiwesify.  Wiluak. 


IS  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUBOPE 
MOEE  DUE  TO  EELIGION  THAN  SCIENCE  P 

BBLXaiOKw — III. 

• 

In  joining  the  debate  upon  this  question,  my  first  thought  is  of 
the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  theme.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  written  anything  thereon,  feeling  that  to  its 
consideration  the  most  earnest  and  long-continued  study  should  be 
devoted.  But  the  pretentious  philosophizings  of  "  Marwood  H./' 
and  the  narrow-minded  reasoning  ot  "Blair,"  do  certainly  not 
require  a  lofty  or  comprehensive  intellect  to  overthrow  them,  and 
I  am  emboldened  to  present  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of 
controversv,  where,  in  the  presence  of  sturdier  opponents,  I  should 
have  stood  aside  aa  a  spectator,  in  the  hope  that  champi<ms  of 
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trvMed  skill  uid  pioress  would  enter  tlie  controTersial  Ikis  on 
behalf  of  troth. 

Human  Hfe  is  like  a  mighty  riyer,  not  rising  from  a  siagle  spring, 
but  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  a  thousand  tributaries.  Its 
onflow  is  deriyed  from  manifold  impulses,  and  these  not  in  simple 
uiioB,  but  ever  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other.  To  trace  these 
iii£iien<?e8»  and  to  understand  their  mutual  action,  and  the  part 
they  bear  in  regard  to  the  whole,  would  require  a  philosophio 
rarrey  of  history  at  large — inoloding  in  this  not  merely  the  deeds, 
but  the  words  and  thoughts  of  men, — a  keen  analysis  of  every  part, 
to  fstinguish  between  things  which,  though  widely  different,  are 
apparentfy  alike,  and  to  trace  the  bond  of  union  between  products 
oatvardly  the  most  dissimilar  and  distinct. 

I  can,  nowever,  only  strire  to  indicate  the  relationship  between 
some  of  the  fMstors  in  this  great  ;>roblem. 

The  r^gious  principle  in  man  is  the  first  to  excite  his  intellect. 
It  leads  him  to  seek  for  truth — the  reality  and  certainty  of  things,—- 
less  from  cnriosi^  at  first  than  from  a  conscionsneas  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  why  and  wnerefore  of  his  being,  and  his  duty  upon  the  earth. 
It  leads  him  to  inquire.  What,  and  whence,  and  why  am  I P  And 
these  problems  lead  him  to  earnest  thought^  and  Philosophy  is 
bom. 

Beligion  eonsiais  in  the  rocognition  of  a  personal  rdationship  to 
the  CreatcH*,  and  responsibililr  to  Him;  and  when  He  is  partially 
unknown,  as  in  the  ase  when  European  philosophy  arose,  it  must  of 
neoessitT  be  oonfiaea  chiefly  to  moral  teaehings  and  morality  of 
oitwvd  itfe.  Thia  we  see  in  the  maTims  for  lue*guidanoe  handed 
down  to  ua  from  .^op  and  his  brethren  in  the  Heptad  of  the 


^ikwophy  eoutinued  to  include  in  it  more  or  less  of  the  reli- 
gioDsaess  of  the  ages  until  it  culminated  in  the  glorious  teachings 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  in  which  life  is  transfigured  by  the  light  of 
ixDmortality  and  the  presence  of  an  all*wise,  lovuig,  and  holy  God. 

PhikMopliy,  itself  the  offspring  of  the  religious  spirit  in  men  unen- 
lightened by  a  rerelation  from  without,  was  the  parent  of  science ; 
for  until  theories  of  existence  and  of  duty  had  been  elaborated,  the 
inrestigation  of  uhenomena  eould  never  Iuito  been  thon^t  of,  or,  if 
thought  of,  inteuiAently  carried  out.  The  growth  of  mind  is  from 
withm,  fostered  by  influences  from  without,  not  originated  by 
extonal  forces,  and  continued  by  an  energy  of  its  own.  Thus, 
iHiaterer  awakening  of  mind  there  may  have  been  in  pre-Christian 
Europe  was  due  primarily  to  religion,  but  extended  by  philosophy ; 
•eienee,  as  such,  nad  little,  if  any,  share  therein. 

Bat  presently  a  new  and  mightier  factor  appeared.  Eeligion 
had  hitherto  been  possible  in  the  form  of  philosophy  alone,  and  was 
eonfined  to  comparatively  a  few.  The  mass  of  the  people  was  un- 
affected by  it,  and  remained  sunk  in  gross  and  debasing  supersti- 

*  JkiUsk  CotUrowertiaUaty  yoI.  t.,  p.  S4l. 
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tions.  Then  a  reTelation  was  made  in  Judea  from  the  Deitj  to 
man  through  Jesns  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son.  The  trae  personal 
relationship  of  individoal  man  to  God  was  set  plainly  forth ;  it  was 
more  felt  toan  clearly  recognized  before. 

This  of  itself,  tanght  by  Jesns  with  heavenly  wisdom  in  beautiful 
simplicity,  was  enough  to  kindle  thought  in  the  darkest  minds ; 
and  we  see  that  such,  within  the  range  of  its  influence — which  was 
limited  at  first,  though  ever  widening — ^were  its  effects.  It  quick- 
ened intellectual  energy  in  multitudes  who  before  its  reception 
lived  in  sloth  and  animal  indulgence.  Thousands  of  keen  and 
powerful  intellects  were  stimulated  by  it  into  intensest  activity, 
and  not  for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  that  the  saving  truth  might 
be  made  known  to  all  around.  Oratory,  before  employed  for  little 
beyond  purposes  of  state,  never  addressed  to  the  instruction  of  the 
common  people,  now  became  a  mighty  engine  for  moving  them  to 
tboughtfulness,  earnest  decision  of  character,  and  intelligence  of 
life.  Science  was  then  merely  in  the  germ— neither  in  bud  nor  leaf, 
much  less  in  "  bright  consummate  flower."  Men's  thoughts  were 
active  enough  without,  but  active  on  such  themes  as  God,  the  soul, 
and  everlasting  life.  The  idolatry  and  vice  around  were  such  that 
DO  energies  could  be  spared  at  that  time  for  anything  short  of  hard 
labour  for  their  overthrow. 

So  matters  went  on  for  long,  until  an  irreUgiout  influence  spranff 
up  and  staved  the  intellectual  development  which  religion  had 
induced  ana  fostered.  Worldliness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
liie  masses,  showing  itself  in  the  desire  for  pomp,  and  wealth,  and 
pre-eminence,  encroached  upon  the  recognition  of  direct  respon- 
sibility to  God.  TYoBiheling  lost,  its  doctrinal  expression  was  soon 
cast  aside,  and  little  oy  little  superstition  resumed  its  hold  upon 
the  general  mind,  which  being  led  to  believe  in  a  hierarchy  stanoing 
to  it  in  the  place  of  God,  and  thus  having  to  take  its  faith  at  seoond- 
hand,  soon  fell  into  entire  torpidity.  Thought  to  obtain  a  settled 
religious  belief,  and  earnest  acting  thereupon,  were  no  longer 
necessary.  An  authoritative  priesthood  arranged  all  for  the  indi- 
vidual whose  only  dutj^  became  passive  acquiesoenoe.  No  wonder 
that  intellect  slept  durmg  the  "  oark  ages :  religion  was  dis^a^^l 
by  superstition,  and  the  consequence  was  a  return  to  former  degra- 
dation. Among  the  priesthood!-— with  many  notable  and  honourable 
exceptions,  it  is  true— the  same  result  was  brought  about.  Where 
not  utterly  insincere,  and  caring  only  for  what  the^  could  gain  hj 
the  folly  of  those  who  submitted  to  them,  thev  yielded  up  their 
consciences  to  the  control  of  a  man  like  themselves,  or  at  b^t  of  a 
community  of  men,  and,  in  consequence,  intellectual  vigour  decayed, 
and  mental  progress  was  all  but  entirely^  stopped.  To  those  in 
whom  personal  religion  still  glowed,  with  its  quickening  and  stimu- 
lating energy,  is  owing  whatever  of  thought  and  earnest  ^ruUiiul 
purpose  were  in  those  ages  added  to  the  current  of  continental  life. 

Tnis  lasted  long ;  but  Luther  arose,  and  under  the  influence  of 
his  stirring  appesb  to  the  hearts  and  oonsdences  of  men,  and  the 
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tineerity  of  life  und  thought  aroused  thereby — an  influence  extended 
by  multitudes  of  his  diHciples,  actuated  by  the  same  intense  feeling 
of  personal  responsibility  as  himself — the  mind  of  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  that  part  which  has  been  most  truly  characterized  by  intel- 
lectual development,  threw  off  its  fetters,  and  asserted  its  nght  to 
freest  and  fullest  action*  Superstition  did  its  best,  by  sword  and 
fire,  dungeon  and  halter,  to  restrain  the  great  movement,  but  in 
TBin.  The  conscience  and  intellect  decUired  themselves  free  from 
til  authority  but  God's,  and  from  that  time  to  this  have  refused 
again  to  be  enslaved.  Beligion  burst  the  bands  of  ignorance,  and 
taking  the  printing-preaa,  just  discovered,  as  its  chief  instrument 
(instead  of  denouncmg  it,  aa  superstition  would  have  done,  and 
indeed  did)»  it  sowed  seeds  of  mental  life  broadcast  among  the 
nationa,  and  excited  an  activity  of  thought  and  speculation  which 
baa,  with  little  interruption,  continued  to  our  day.  Before  the 
Beformation  the  people  had  no  books,  save  in  some  places  a  Bible 
ehained  to  a  reading-desk  within  the  church,  and  which  but  few  of 
them  had  learning  enough  to  read.  In  the  Beformation  the  Scrip- 
tures were  jziven  to  them,  and  followed  by  multitudes  of  theological 
writmga,  of  all  kinda  most  generally  interesting,  and  most  fitted  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  mental  powers. 

Take  England  as  an  example  of  the  results  of  this.  At  first,  as 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  church,  the  intellectual  vigour  excited 
in  tiie  nation  found  full  scone  for  its  exercise  in  earnest  religions 
thought  and  controversy.  But  as  liberty  of  conscience  continued, 
lad  £e  need  for  battling  with  surrounding  errors  became  less,  time 
ind  inclination  were  found  for  other  things.  In  the  Dark  A^es  the 
itndy  of  Qreek  and  Hebrew  was  denounced,  and  the  writmgs  of 
antiquity  had,  as  a  consequence,  fallen  into  neglect.  The  Beforma- 
tioD,  instead  of  causing  men  to  despise  them  more,  brought  tiiem 
into  prominence,  and  soon  many  gifted  scholars  devoted  themselves 
whoUy  to  classic  studies. 

Passing  down  to  the  history  of  our  land,  we  find  the  grand  times  of 
intellectual  excitement  and  development  which  have  been  called  the 
Elisabethan  age ;  and  further  on,  the  intense  religious  earnestness 
of  the  straggle  between  patriots  and  Stuarts— an  earnestness  the 
zesult,  not  of  fanaticism,  but  of  energetic  thought  and  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  true  belief,  and  which  not  only  prevented 
the  enslaving  of  the  intellect  then  and  in  succeeding  generations, 
bat  itself  pr<Mluced  monuments  of  learning,  industry,  and  intellectual 
power,  in  tiie  works  of  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  the  Puritan  divines. 

After  an  interval  of  comparative  torpidity,  owing  to  superstition 
Kgainin^  a  partial  hold  upon  the  nation,  the  activities  of  thought 
were  again  aroused,  and  produced  the  literary  era — beautiful,  though 
less  great  and  glorious  tnan  the  age  of  Spenser  and  of  Shakspere — 
marked  by  the  works  of  Addison  and  Steele.  This  mental  awaken- 
bg  followed  upon  a  period  of  stout  and  successful  resistance  to  the 
imad  of  Popery,  and  its  influence  in  the  court  and  in  the  councils 
fiC  the  State. 
1865.  T 
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As  to  science,  intellect  had  need  to  be  aroused  by  religion  before 
Bacon  could  lay  the  foundations  of  true  science  b;^  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  experimental  method.  Indeed,  science  is  but  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  So  far  from  its  being  the  great  factor  in  European 
progress,  it  is  but  one  of  the  latest  tributaries  to  the  broad  and 
majestic  stream.  Its  influence  has  become  great ;  but  the  greatness 
of  that  influence,  and  the  prepairation  of  the  popular  mind  to  receire 
its  impulse,  is  due  mainly  to  thoughtfulness,  excited  and  dereloped 
originally  by  religion. 

Uoming  to  more  recent  times*  I  would  point  to  Scotland,  with 
its  intelligent,  hard-thinking  population,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
power  reh^on  has  in  the  derelopment  of  mind.  I  would  aak,  Has 
the  extension  of  popular  education  resulted  more  from  science  than 
from  r<riigion  P  Are  the  National  and  British  schools  which  over- 
spread the  land  due  more  to  the  efforts  of  soientafio  than  reiigioos 
menP  Who  took  the  lead  in  the  promulgation  cf  cheap  literatore 
among  tile  people  P  Have  Bagged'  and  Sunday  schools  been  estab» 
lished  and  carried  on  b^  the  sdf-saerificing  labouraof  the  merely 
intrileotnal  or  of  the  distinetively  Christian  among  our  countrymen  P 

No,  "  Marwood  H.,"  religion  JiaB  a  potency  of  which  yon  seem  to 
be  little  aware.  It  energises  ail  the  powers  of  msEB'sntttsxe,  and 
leads  to  their  eultivation  and  use, — 

'*  As  erw  in  the  gnat  Taskmaster^B  eye.** 

Without  reHgioTt  science  would  become  selfish.  With  religions 
influences  directly  or  indirectly  guiding  its  anplications  it  benefits 
bH,  for  its  mu^ty  discoYcries  are  no  longer  neld  as  the  possession 
of  a  few.  Vnthout  the  power  of  religion---a8  distinguinied  from 
superstition^-upon  national  life,  Europe  might  have  been  anotiier* 
India  or  China,  if  indeed  the  greater  energy  of  its  races  did  not  lead 
them  to  enmities  so  fierce  and  wars  so  bloody  as  to  result  in  mutnal 
extermination.  The  pervading  influence  of  classic  litemturs  would 
most  likely  hare  been  lost,  or  reduced  to  a  lower  level  than  thiit  of 
iheTedas  and  Shastersof  the  Hindoos,  exercising  no'tndvTefinin^ 
or  awakening  power  upon  their  students, — much  more.wholly -ineflfeo- 
tual  as  regards  the  popular  mind  or  morals. 

In  these  hasty  remarks,  the  arguments  used  by  my  friwids  who 
maintain  the  negatire  have,  I  think,  been  met  by  impfioaiion* 
though  they  hare  not  been  definitely  cited.  The  great  fhllacy  lying 
at  the  root  of  all  their  reasoning  is  a  misconception  of  the  trae 
nature  of  religion,  which  they  contbundwi^  superstition,  or  unvea* 
soning,  unintelligent  belief.  For  its  reiy  enstenoe  seienee  is 
indebted  primarily  to  religion^  as*  the  parent' of  philosophy  $  and  all 
great  derelopments  of  in^ectual  enetvy  have,  as  in  tiheinstenoes 
I  have  shown,  been  preceded  and  caused  by  the  mental  exoitement 
of  times  of  intense  religiousness.  Setting  aside  its  orisin,  for  all 
the  influence  that  science  has  had'  in  raising  the standudof  edusB^ 
tion  religion  has  prepared  the  way. 

It  is  true  that  science  cannot  coexist  with  ignorances    Bat'  ikm 
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^aestion  is  orerlooked.  Can  science  remove  that  ijipiorance,  or  must 
it  be  remoyed  before  science  can  be  possible  P  The  general  mind  is 
not,  of  itself,  disposed  to  soieooe ;  it  requires  awakening  by  other 
infiaeooes ;  and  I  have  shown  that  religion  is  the  great  power  for 
tills,  and  that,  thus  it  has  acted  as  a  pioneer  for  science,  enabling  it 
to  become  in  our  da^  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  indivi- 
doal  and  ooUecdre  life. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  to  "  Marwood  H./'  and  to  all  my 
raaders  wbo  may  be  wandering  in  the  mists  of  spiritusi  doubt, 
wherein  he»  I  trust  only  for  a  time,  appesis  to  haye  lost  his  way. 
He  speaka  of  religion  as,  afler  all,  not  so  great  a  thing,  and  seems 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  attaining  certainty  in  matters  concerning 
the  soul,  and  Crod,  and  immortality.  "  My  brother,  the  universe  may 
cromble  to  dust,  but  cannot  be  dust.  The  systems  of  truth,  too, 
may  crumble  before  your  eyes,  but  the  truth  itself  cannot.  .  .  . 
There  is  truth,  sacred  truth,  and  it  exists  to  be  enjoyed,  not  specu- 
lated about.  One  who  has  enjoyed  it  writes  this  to  you.  But 
whilst  we  must  know  what  is  human  before  we  can  love  it,  we  must; 
lore  what  is  divine  before  we  can  know  it.  Whilst  men  are  fancy- 
ing that  they  can  reach  the  tree  of  life  by  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  second  lose  the  first,  divine  wisdom  leads  them  through 
experience  to  knowledge,  and  says, '  I  love  them  that  love  Me,  and 
those  that  aeedi  Me  eaAy  shall  find  Me.' "  *  Williak. 

fioisvcx.— in. 

About  a  year  ago  a  similar  discussion  to  the  present  was  carried 
on  in  this  magazine.  We  allude  to  the  inquii^  whether  the  press 
or  pulpit  is  the  more  powerful  P  It  was  our  privilege  to  contribute 
an  article  in  favour  ofwe  former,  and  we  think  impartial  readers  of 
that  debate  will  agree  with  us  in  ascribing  the  greater  power  to  the 
press.  Were  this  consent  universal,  the  discussion  now  pending 
would  be  a  foregone  condusioo.  But  such,  we  fear,  it  is  not ;  for 
whoever  will  allow  the  greater  influence  to  the  press,  must  neces- 
Sirily  asaant  to  the  assertion  that  science  contributes  to  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  Europe  in  more  than  religion.  Intellectual 
development  la  owing  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  the  con- 
■equent  increase  of  the  brain.  It  is  now  to  be  determined  whether 
refigion  or  science  tendamost  to  the  production  of  this  beneficisl 
effect.  This  appears  an  easy  matter,  for  since  the  cause  of  the 
end  is  known,  we  mereljr  have  to  consider  what  produces  the  cause. 
B^  religion,  of  course,  is  understood  not  only  the  two  dominant 
fsiths,  f  rotestant  and  Boman  Catholic,  but  also  the  many  others 
which  are  professed  in  Europe.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  its 
being  ri^ht  or  wrong.  !t^ow,  since  but  one  can  be  right,  we  shall 
not--as  it  is  ibr  example's  sake— be  refused  the  privilege  of  looking 
St  the  intellectual  demopment  of  countries  in  which  religion  of  a 

^  Ihobsk's  **  Oaid*  si«i  JaKas;  or,  the  This  Conssearfta  of  the  Do^ 
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more  sapentitioua  kind  is  practised,  it  may  be,  than  any  form  tbat 
is  seen  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  conyineing  arguments  that 
could  be  produced  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  science  in  derelop- 
ing  the  taculties  of  tne  mind,  is  a  comparison  between  any  two 
countries  in  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ciTilizing- 
powers  has  been  dominant, — to  compare,  for  instance,  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  a  country  to  which  science  has  contributed 
little  or  nothing  with  that  of  a  country  which  owes  all  to  science. 
But  this,  we  fear,  is  impossible,  for  in  no  country  can  these 
influences  be  found  distinct  and  separate.  Few  are  the  countriea 
in  which  religion  has  gone  single-handed  to  its  work,  and  fewer 
even  are  those  in  which  religion  is  absent  when  science  is  present. 
In  fact,  science  seems  to  give  birth  to  religion,  since  it  seldom  or 
nerer  exists  singly.  But  where  an  example  is  wanted,  and  there 
can  be  found  no  perfect  one,  any  liberal  mind  will  aUow  the  force 
of  the  purest  that  circumstances  will  permit.  We  will  yenture, 
then,  not  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  intellectual  derelop- 
ment  of  Europe  and  India,  which  we  consider  is  owin^  mainly  to 
opposite  causes,  but  to  ask  our  readers  to  consider  the  mteUectoal 
state  of  each,  and  to  draw  their  own  inference  of  the  respectire 
power  of  religion  and  science  as  a  means  of  civilization.  BeHgion 
IS  lai^ely  pro&ssed  in  India, — not  much  less  so  than  it  is  in  Europe: 
in  some  parts  of  that  vast  country  eren  more  fanati<Mlly  than  in 
Europe.  And  what  is  the  result  P  What  is  the  intellectual  state 
of  India  P  Is  it  greater  than  that  in  Europe?  Is  it  on  a  par  with, 
or  does  it  in  any  degree  approach  to,  that  of  Europe  P  We  must 
all  giye  a  negative  answer.  And  why  is  the  superiority  on  the  side 
of  Europe  P  Why  is  it  that  in  two  portions  of  the  ^lobe  wherein 
religion  is  pretty  equally  professed,  there  is  an  infinite  superiority 
in  the  intellectual  deyelopment  of  the  one  oyer  the  other  P  We 
reply,  because  science  has  been  at  work  in  the  one  and  dormant  in 
the  other.  This  hasty  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  two  places 
is  merely  made  to  remind  our  readers  of  such  comparison,  and  to 
induce  tnem  to  draw  similar,  perhaps  more  apt,  comparisons,  which 
their  own  knowledge  of  coimtries  may  suggest.  Such  comparisons, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  irreleyant.  For  it 
is  not  an  inquiry  whether  the  true  religion  is  a  more  powerful 
ciyilizer  than  science,  but  whether  religion,  in  the  universai  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  is  so  P  Of  the  many  creeds  professed,  but  one 
can  be  wholly  true,  leaving  the  others  under  the  condemnation  of 
bein^  more  or  less  false.  We  must  either  consider  the  power  of 
religion,  taken  in  its  general  sense,  limit  it  to  the  true  religion, 
whichever  or  whatever  that  may  be,  or  draw  some  line  in  the 
creeds  of  men  where  the  spirit  of  religion  dies, — an  impossible 
alternative.  There  cannot,  then,  be  any  cavilling  at  the  example 
we  have  given  of  the  intellectual  development  of  a  country  in  which 
religion  of  the  more  absurd  forms  is  professed. 

In  the  medical  profession  the  effects  of  drugs  are  careMly 
watched  and  considered.    So,  in  every  inquiiy  of  we  nature  of  the 
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present,  the  effects  of  eaoh  cause  should  be  sought  and  discussed, 
And  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Science  and  religion,  so  far  as 
we  are  now  concerned,  may  be  considered  as  medicines  for  the  mind. 
We  are  to  determine  which  acts  more  powerfully  and  more  effica- 
ciously in  developing  its  faculties.  This  may  be  done  by  seeing 
which  affords  the  best  training.  Science  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  gymnasium,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  is  exercised  and 
enhu^ed,  as  much  as  it  is  by  the  study  of  classics  and  mathematics, 
^ow  since  it  is  uniyersally  allowed,  at  least  by  men  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  these  studies  are  infinitely 
superior  to  others  in  effecting  this  end,  it  necessarily  follows,  if  this 
be  true,  and  if  science  affords  an  intellectmd  gymnasium,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  best,  and  partaking  to  a  great  degree  of  their 
nature,  that  science  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  contributes  more  than  its  sister,  relij^ion, 
towards  producing  this  beneficial  result  in  Eurooe.  That  science 
is  superior  to  religion  in  an  educational  point  ot  view,  we  merely 
hare  to  consider  the  effects  of  each  on  the  mind,  and  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  two.  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  improved 
by  long  and  laborious  thought,  by  examining  matters  ^tto  and 
com,,  by  mental  discussions ;  and  what  reader  of  this  magazine  will 
not  allow  great  value  to  this,  on  the  many  and  various  subjects 
science  raises?  What  thought,  what  study,  what  exercise  for 
the  mind,  must  the  numerous  improvements  and  inventions  have 
Inquired !  Is  not  this  study,  this  work  for  the  mind,  a  great  deve- 
loper of  itB  powers  F  Is  it  not  by  exercise  that  these  powers  are 
increased  and  partly  produced  P  And  who  will  say,  after  examining 
any  of  the  great  inventions  of  modem  times,  that  they  needed  no 
thought,  no  study,  beyond,  perhaps,  that  which  arose  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Are  not  many  of  these  prodigies  of  the  human 
mind  the  work  of  intense  and  continuous  labour — labour  often 
sborteninjc  and  extendinf|^  over  the  life  of  the  inventor?  Look  at 
Watt,  Brindley,  Cartwnght»  or  Stephenson,  and  see  whether  the 
woriu  they  enriched  the  world  with  were  works  requiring  little 
mental  laliour. 

We  have  briefly  eoosidered  the  effect  of  science  on  the  mind, 
we  have  now  to  see  whether  that  which  religion  exercises  is  of 
equal  power.  We  are  ourselves  convinced  that  it  is  much  inferior. 
The  province  of  science  is,  as  we  have  shown,  in  no  small  degree 
similar  to  that  which  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual  in  training 
and  educating  the  mind,  while  that  of  religion  is  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  Imiited  to  its  own  province.  If  religion  be  viewed  in 
its  widest  sphere,  it  will  be  found  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  other 
than  the  moral  nature  of  man.  It  may  claim  some  little  power  in 
the  exercise  it  gives  the  mind  by  means  of  the  contemplation  it 
imposes  on  its  various  followers,  but  more  than  this  it  can  scarcely 
be  laid  to  possess.  Its  province,  strictly  speaking,  is  confined  to  our 
moral  and  not  to  our  intellectual  nature.  It  rkb  to  do  with  the 
paisiona  of  men,  and  not  with  their  minds.    Beligion  has  done  all, 
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both  In  its  proyinee  and  in  its  power,  when  it  has  aoflened  and 
refined  the  pMaions,  and  educated  the  sonl  according  to  its  own 
dietates,  leaying,  it  may  be,  the  mind  in  ite  original  danmeaa ;  nay, 
it  na^  be,  and  naa  been,  in  endless  oases,  the  means  of  darkening 
the  mind,  and  directin||[  it  into  wrong  and  absurd  •ehannels.  This 
ill  effect  of  religion  is  seen  in  its  work  in  bjgotte  «ges,  and  ia 
eqnidly  oonspiouoos  in  many  religions  professions  of  the  present  day. 

Amongst  the  nnmerons  sonroes  of  inteUeetnal  amusement  and 
improvement  that  science  has  been  the  means  df  giving  ns,  none, 
perhaps,  has  beoi  of  greater  importance  than  iSe  ^ress.  It  ia 
anrely  to  science  that  the  merit  of  this  powerful  engine  in  intel- 
lectual derelopment  is  entirely  due.  Seligion  might  nare  gone  <m 
for  ares  longer,  usine  the  ptupit  only,  sometimes  instmcting  and 
at  other  times  dwarnng  and  misleading  the  mmds  of  men,  aad 
never  have  originated  me  press,  or  any  means  of  half  the  power 
this  production  of  science  possesses.  It  is  to  the  press  we  owe 
mudi  of  our  intellect  and  development,  and  it  is  to  seienoe  we  owe 
thisgreat  means  for  effecting  this  end, 

We  have  now  considered  briefly — too  briefly  for  our  own  aatta- 
faotion<->some  of  the  reasons  that  can  be  urged  in  support  of  this 
favourable  opinion  of  science,  and  hope,  if  they  are  not  sueh  as  to 
carry  conviction  with  them,  they  will  induce  our  readers  to  con- 
sider the  question  more  fully  for  themselves ;  for  we  foel  sure  that 
if  this  be  done,  even  so  far  as  a  limited  time  has  allowed  us,  and  « 
more  limited  time  to  give  expression  to  our  thoughts,  that  an 
afllrmative  conclusion  on  the  sioe  of  science  will  necessarily  follow. 

EiiPisncos. 


Thb  Eblativb  nsm  op  Mattxb  avd  Miim. — ^From  spirit 
matter  came,  and  for  spirit  it  exists.  All  Uiose  forms  of  grace  *and 
{prandeur  into  which  it  has  been  thrown,  and  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  our  notice— the  rugged  mountain — the  vast  ocean — the 
glancing  sunbeam— the  pearly  dewdrop*-«the  ever-changing  rainbow 
—all  these,  and  the  other  forms  in  whi^  matter  presents  itself  to  us, 
existed  in  spirit  in  the  form  of  conception  previously  to  their  beine 
wrought  out  into  visible  embodiment  in  thcseenes  around* us.  And 
as  from  spirit  it  came,  so  for  spirit  it  exists.  This  is  its  mission. 
It  has  no  other  office ;  it  has  no  ulterior  destiny.  To  dcrvelop  spirit, 
to  educe  its  latent  energies,  to  cidl  into  action  powers  wnich, 
until  struck  and  stimulate  by  outward  objects,  would  remain  aa 
torpid  as  fire  does  in  flint,  is  one  of  the  great  purposes  which  ia 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  existence  of  the  material  worid. 
The  universe  itself  is  but  a  spangled  robe  made  for  tiie  use  of  spirit; 
or,  speaking  more  properly,  it  is  a  school  in  which  smrit  is  plaoed 
to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  that  great  Teacher  who  adaresses  us  not 
in  words,  but  by  means  of  those  symbols  which  surreand  us  on  all 
sides,  and  through  which,  as  through  the  pipes  of  an  oi^gan,  the 
utterances  of  a  divine  voice  are  ever  tailing  on  our  ear. 

J.  M.  Whitsaaw. 
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THE  UWIVEESITT  OF  CAM BEIBGE  OPEIT  8CHOLAE. 
SHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  AND  SIZARSHIPS. 

{OtmtiniMd'from  p.  209.) 

St.  GAXBSBnrB^  Coilxob.  —  Under  the  powers  of  tke  new 
•tstalestheiefaohnshm  of.tkis  oollege  kave  been  eonsolidatedi  and 
their  Talve  oagoMotea  by  tke  co&version  of  some  of  the  bye-fellow- 
•liipe.  All  the  former  reetrietio&a  originally  attached  to  theiBoholar- 
shi^  jure  abriished,  and  all  are  now  open  to  candidates  £rom  any 
sebool  or  pkoe  of  hxrth. 

There  are  at  present  two  scholarships  of  £50,  ten  of  £40,  and  nine 
of  £i6  «  year,  besides  an  additional  sebolarship,  whieh  wiU  arise 
from  the  termination  of  the  present  tenure  of  a  bye-fellowship. 

TheaoheJam  are  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  college  after 
the  eMege  examination,  and  the  scholarships  are  tenable  till  the 
scholar  Eu  completed  the  de^ee  of  B. A. ;  but  a  scholar  of  dis- 
tingwtthed  merit  may  be  permitted  to  retain  his  scholarship  until 
he  is  of  standing  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

A  dmarfmg  seholar  may  be  promoted  to  aeoholarship  of.gxeaier 
Ti^Be,  and  an  aeeoant  of  cfistingui^ed  exeeUency,  a  scholar  may  be 
elected  to  a  second  scholarship.  Two  scholarships  haTO  been  opened 
for  the  isompetttion  of  stadents  who  have  not  been  matrionlatea  nor 
admitted  at  any  other  college ;  one  of  them  i»  of  £60,  and  the  other 
is  £40  a  year,  with  rooms  rent  free,  and  these  scholarships  are 
tenable  nntil  the  general  examination  for  scholarships  in  the  ooUege. 

There  ia  one  aiaarship  at  the  ooUege,  in  the  girc  of  the  master. 
The  present  yalne  of  it  is  £50  a  year,  with  rooms  rent  free. 

The  Sev.  E.  W.  Crabtree,  M.A.,  is  the  tator  of  the  college. 

Jaatre  CoLifBes. — TlMSokplmrwhipt  of  this  college  have  been  con- 
sdidated  and  eonsiderably  sagmeiited. 

Under  the  veriaed  statotes  it  is  eidaiaed  that  there  shall  be 
fifteen  open  scholarships  on  the  fonadation  of  the  college,  the 
holders  ef  whieh  -are  to  deTOte  themselves  to  the  study  of  natural 
nd' revealed  religion,  .matheinaties,4Uid  natural  philosophy,  classical 
literature,  and  other  subjects  of  study,  ordered  by  the  regulations 
of  the  TTniTersity. 

Of  these  fifteen  foundation  scholanhips,  five  are  each  not  less 
tium  £50,  six  not  less  than  £30,  and  fova  not  less  than  £20  a 
year;  beaidos  these  there  are  fifteen  scholarships  ranging  from 
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£30  to  £40  a  year,  and  appropriated  to  the  orphans  of  dergymeny 
or,  in  default  of  such  candidates,  to  the  sons  of  living  clergymen. 

Also  one  of  £15  a  jear,  appropriated  to  the  son  of  a  dej^jman," 
with  a  preference  to  an  orphan. 

The  foundation  scholarships  are  tenable  with  any  other  scholar- 
ship, open  or  restricted. 

There  are  two  scholarships  open  to  the  competition  of  students 
who  have  not  been  matriculated;  one  of  the  yalue  of  £60  a  year, 
and  the  other  of  £40.  The  examination  for  these  takes  place  early 
in  October,  and  one  is  giren  for  proficiency  in  classics,  and  the 
other  for  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

Besides  the  scholarships,  the  master  and  fellows  grant  to  deserr- 
ing  students  of  the  college  additional  rewards,  in  the  form  of  money 
payments,  not  exceeding  £12  per  annum  each. 

The  Bey.  H.  A.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  is  the  tutor  of  the  college. 

Chbist's  Collbob. — The  Scholarships  on  the  original  founda- 
tion of  this  college,  as  well  as  those  on  the  foundations  of 
other  benefactors,  hare  been  consolidated,  and  considerably  aug- 
mented in  yalae.  The  master  and  fellows  have  assigned  one-fifui 
part  of  the  divisible  revenues  of  the  college  for  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  in  addition  to  the  income 
arising  from  the  other  bene&otions  left  for  the  maintenance  of 
scholars. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  new  statutes,  the  scholarships  are 
open  to  all  the  Queen's  subjects,  without  any  restriction  or  appro- 
priation. 

Of  the  29  scholarships,  twelve  are  each  of  £70,  six  of  £60,  and 
eleven  of  £30  a  year. 

Besides  the  twenty-nine  scholarships,  tkere  are  six  exhibitionSy 
two  each  of  £60  a  year,  with  a  preference  to  students  from  Giggles- 
wick  school. 

Two  each  of  £30  a  year,  with  a  preference  to  students  from 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  School. 

One  of  £30  a  year,  with  a  preference  to  a  student  from  Skipton 
School. 

One  of  not  less  than  £20  a  year,  with  preference,  first,  to  a  stu- 
dent from  Xirkby  Lonsdale  School,  ana  secondly,  to  a  student 
from  Sedbergh  School. 

The  election  of  scholars  and  exhibitioners  is  made  from  the  moat 
distinjpushed  students  in  residence  after  the  general  college  exa- 
mination in  the  Easter  Term.  A  student  may  be  a  canduUite  in 
each  year  of  his  undergraduateship. 

There  is,  besides,  every  year  an  election  of  scholars  and  exhi- 
bitioners from  students  who  have  not  commenced  residence  in  the 
university. 

The  examination  for  1866  begins  on  6th  April,  and  continues  for 
three  days.  The  subjects  of  the  examination  sre  classics  and 
mathematics.  Li  the  year  1864,  out  of  the  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves,  seven  were  elected,  either  to  scholarships  or 
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exhibttioDB,  viz.,  one  of  £70,  one  of  £60,  two  of  £50,  and  three  of 
£30  a  year. 

At  any  examination  for  ■cholarships  and  exhibitions,  in  the  caae 
of  there  being  no  properly  qualified  candidate  from  a  preferred 
school  for  an  exhibition,  it  will  be  for  that  term  considered  open, 
and  a  student  gaining  by  open  competition  any  of  the  exhibitions 
fxcepi  the  last  mentioned,  will  be  regarded  as  a  scholar  of  the 
eolk^e. 

The  master  and  fellows  are  authorized  by  the  statutes  to  confer 
two  scholarships  on  the  same  student  if  they  consider  him  deserr- 
ing.  In  1864  the  scholarships  of  two  deserving  scholars  were 
augmented,  one  from  £60  to  £90,  and  the  other  from  £70  to  £100 
a  year. 

The  Tancred  studentships  are  four  in  number,  each  of  the  annual 
Talue  of  £100,  founded  by  Mr.  Tancred  for  students  of  dirinity. 

These  studentships  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations 
as  the  four  studentships  founded  hj  Mr.  Tancred  at  Gonville  and 
Caius  College  for  students  of  medicine. 

Forms  of  petition,  and  all  information  respecting  the  Tancred 
stadentafaips,  may  be  had  of  B.  J.  L.  Erere,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the 
goremors  and  trustees,  28,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

The  order  of  sisars  is  not  recognised  in  the  new  statutes  of  the 
college.  Four  sizars,  however,  are  generally  maintained,  being 
selected  by  the  master  and  fellows  nrom  the  pensioners  of  the 
college,  not  only  on  aoooant  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations, but  also  with  regard  to  their  need  of  assistance  for  pro- 
ceeding through  the  University.  The  emoluments  of  a  sizar  may 
be  eonsidered  at  about  £50  a  year. 

Besides  the  above-named  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  there  is 
an  inoome  arising  from  eight  small  benefactions  of  between  £60 
and  £60  a  year,  which  is  annually  given  in  exhibitions  amongst 
the  most  dMerving  students  of  the  college. 

The  Bev.  W.  M.  Grunson,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  the  coUege. 

St.  Johh's  Collbgx. — The  new  statutes  of  this  college  decree 
that  there  shall  be  sixty  open  scholarships  on  the  foundation  of  the 
coUege,  of  the  annual  value  of  not  less  tban  £60  each. 

The  foundation  scholars  are  chosen  from  the  students  of  the 
college,  with  special  reference  to  their  learning,  ability,  and  moral 
charaeter.  The  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are 
teated  by  an  examination. 

Besides  the  foundation  scholarships*  there  are  eight  minor 
acbolarshipSy  each  of  them  not  less  in  valae  than  £50  a  year,  and 
tenable  ibr  not  more  than  two  years.  Four  of  these  minor  scho- 
lanhips  are  open  every  year  to  students  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  have  not  yet  commenced  reaidence  in  the  university,  or 
who  are  in  the  first  term  of  their  residence.  The  election  of 
Bcbolars  after  examination  takes  palace  in  the  Easter  term.  It  may 
be  added  that  two  of  the  four  minor  scholarships  which  are  filled 
up  every  year,  are  usually  raised  from  £50  to  £70. 
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The  Bom  of  £360  ii  yearly  distributod  in  ezhibitioBs  to  the  mott 
deseiring  students  (called  Wood's  Exhibitioners);  reoard  bein^ 
had  to  uieir  pecuniary  circomstanfles,  aa  wali  «a  to  tiwir  noru 
and  Kntellectaiu  qwaliffgiations. 

In  the  same  manner  about £560  is  yearly  diatiihnted  to  dawning 
students,  called  Hare's  Sxhibitioners. 

Besides  these  perfectly  open  sehohawhipB  and  ezhibitioBBt  the 
following  exhibitions  are  attached  by  way  of  preference  to  eflVtaiQ 
sehools: — 

Two  of  £32  17s.  6d.  each,  and  one  of  £17  lOs^  with  a  pvsferaiee 
to  scholars  from  Bfarewsboiy  School. 

Foot  of  £60  leaoh,  and  eight  of  £40  eaah,  with*  pretosnoe  to 
Hereford  School. 

Four  of  £60  each,  with  a  preferenee  to  Masfihester  SohooL 

Four  of  £60  each,  with  a  preference  to  Marlboroogh  SchooL 

Six  of  £33  6s.  6d.  each,  with  a  prefevenoe  to  Sedb^sh  Sehool. 

Four  of  £40  eadi,  with  a  preference  to  Fooklington  oehool. 

One  of  £20,  with  a  preference  to  Stamfosd  dehool. 

One  of  £10,  with  a  preference  to  Hoddesdon  Sehool. 

Two  of  £30,  with  a  preferenee  to  Peterborough  and  Onndle 
Schools. 

One  of  £18,  with  a  preferenee  to  Bury  St.  Edmond'e  BeheoL 

One  of  £20,  with  a  preferenee  to  Sutton  Valence  Sdiool. 

One  of  £40,  with  a  preferoace  to  Ghnantham  School. 

Three  of  £30,  with  a  preferenee  to  I>urh«n  SohooL 

Two  of  £25,  with  a  preference  to  Exeter  Sehool. 

If  no  candidates  of  suffieient  merit  ttre  found  from  any  of  the 
places  of  education  to  which  a  preference  is- reserved  forany  eidhi- 
bition,  the  master  and  seniors,  for  that  Taoanoy,  may  throw  open 
l^e  Taeant  exhibition  to  general  or  extended  competition,  in  aucna 
maimer  as  they  may  think  desirable. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  exhibitions,  whieh  are 
limited  to  certain  schools,  takes  place  at  the  aame  time  «s  the 
examination  for  sizarsbips,  and  the  subjects  for  exanuBationare 
the  same  as  the  subjects  for  sizarships. 

There  are  nine  sizars  on  the  foundation,  usuaUy  called  proper 
sizars,  who  are  chosen  from  the  other  siaan, — a  preference  beinff 
giyan  to  those  who  have  ranked  high  in  tbe  classes  at  the  genenS 
examination  of  the  college.  The  proper  sxaars  have  their  ooounoiia 
free,  and  enjoy  other  emoluments  and  advantages. 

The  college  admits  annually  not  more  than  oghteen  other  soars 
«ot  on  the  foundation  of  the  coU^e.  They  ore  chosen  after  an 
examination  which  takes  place  eariy  in  the  Miohaelmas  Term. 
The  ordinary  siaars  have  an  -aUowumoe  for  commons,  and  aome 
other  adTButages. 

The  Eev.  J7  S.  Wood,  B.D.,  the  Bev.  8.  Parkinson,  B.D.,  end 
ibe  Bey.  A.  Y .  Hadley,  M. A.,  are  the  tutors  of  this  eellege. 

{Tote  contmued^) 
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BT.  BEKNABD  OF  CJLAIEVAUX. 
{Ckmehtdedfirpm  p.  217.) 

Tbb  enmde,  tfaraogh  the  nnmumagement-aad  inoompetense  of 
its  leaden,  ended  in  otter  min  and  diieomfitare,  which  brought  a 
dood  orer  Bemerd'-e  famot  who,  both  by  hie  precehing  and  miretelei  * 
(of  viiiiehwte  bear  miieh  on  tJue  ocoaaion),  bad  Tonened  for  its  rao- 
fleM.  By  far  the  moet  noble  and  notable  miracle  of  all,  howewr, 
was  the  real "  mirade  of  Christian  love  and  fortitnde  which  Bernard 
wrought  at  tfaia  time  in  faroor  of  the  Jews,"  who  were  undergoing 
extermiaation  in  a  farions  peneontion  stirred  up  ae ainst  them  in 
Geimaiiy  by  a  wild,  fanatical  monk  named  Bocudpn. 

Bemud,  at  considerable  personal  risk,  "withstood  him  to  the 
free/'  when  in  the  fall  flash  of  success,  rebuked  him  with  vehement 
indignation  for  oonduct  so  imwarthy  his  religious  profession,  and 
muw  prerailed  upon  him  to  retire  to  his  monastery. 

''IJeea  not  the  Church,"  he  inquires,  "triumph  more  fully  over 
the  Jew*  by  eanvincing  or  converting  tiiem,  from  day  to  day,  than 
if  die,  OBoe  and  for  ever,  were  to  slay  them  all  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  P  Jb  that  prayer  of  the  Oharoh  appointed  in  yain,  which  is 
ofoed  up  for  the  perfidious  Jews,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
ning  down  of  the  same,  praying  that  tiie  Lord  God  will  take  away 
ue  Tetl  from  their  hearts,  that  they  may  be  lifted  up  from  their 
darkneaa  to  the  light  of  truth  P  For  if  the  Church  dud  not  hope 
that  those  which  doubt  will  one  day  belicTe,  it  would  be  vain  and 
soperflnous  to  pray  for  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  piously 
WtieTes  that  the  iJord  is  gracious  towards  him  who  returns  good 
ftr  eTil*  and  k>ye  for  hatred.  Is  it  not  written, '  See  that  thou  slay 
tbem  not  'P  and  again, '  When  the  fulness  of  the  G'entiles  be  oome 
in,  then  shall  Israel  be  saved '  P  Thy  doctrine,  O  Bodolph,  is  not 
of  thee,  but  of  thy  father  who  sent  thee.  Nevertheless,  it  suffices 
tbee  if  thou  art  like  anto  thy  master;  for  he  was  a  murderer  from 
ihft  beginning ;  he  ia  a  Har,  and  the  father  of  it." 

Nome  words  these,  far  in  advanee  of  the  spirit  of  that  age.  Let  ub 
sow  look  for  a  moment  at  Bernard  in  the  seclusion  of  Clairyauz, — 
thst  Glairvaux  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  from  which  he  regretted 
to  be  so  often  forced  abroad  by  the  pressure  of  public  affairs.  Two 
priacipal  events  occurred  there  to  break  upon  the*  stillness  of  the 
doistnr.  The  one  was  the  heavy  domestic  affliction  he  sustained  in 
the  death  of  his  beloved  brother  Gerard,  who  had  long  been  the 
main  support  and  the  solace  of  his  cares  and  labours.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Bernard  preached  that  wonderful  funeral  sermon — 


u 


Thirtj-«ix  miraealcM  carts  in  one  day  wonld  Mem  to  have  been  the 
largest  ttf  etch  of  8npeniato»l  power  that  Bernard  permitted  to  himaelf.  The 
hah,  the  hliod,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb  were  brought  from  all  parts  to  be  tonohcd 
hf  lenard.  The  patient  was  preeenled  to  him,  wbehcnpon  he  made  the  aign  of 
the  CRM  ofer  the  part  affected,  and  the  enre  waa  perfwl." 
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"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record," — ^whose  tones  eren  yet,  as 
it  were,  re-echo  "  through  the  corridors  of  time."  Bernard  had  been 
deliverine  to  his  monks  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Canticle8(among8t 
his  best  known  works),  and  on  the  present  occasion  had  taken 
for  his  text  the  words,  "  As  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of 
Solomon  "  (Song  of  Sol.  i.  6),  which  he  proceeded  to  expound  after 
his  wonted  manner  (and  a  strangely  mystical  manner  it  is),  keeping 
down  the  ^reat  gnef  in  his  heart.*  But  the  gathering  tide  of 
feeling  carries  him  away  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  abrupuy  breaks 
off  his  discourse  with  the  exclamation, "  What  have  I  to  ao  with  this 
canticle,  who  am  steeped  in  bitterness  "  P  and  then  goes  on  apostro- 
phisinff  his  brother,  in  a  strain  of  beautiful  affection  and  sorrow,  to 
the  end,  thus  showing  (as  Mr.  Morison  well  observes)  that  **  eri- 
dently  the  monk  in  tnose  days  did  not  cease  to  be  a  man,  eren 
a  loving  and  impassioned  man." 

Any  attempt  at  extract  would  mar  the  effect  of  this  magnificent 
oration.  It  must  be  read  in  exienso,f  The  other  notable  event 
in  Bernard's  cloistered  life  was  the  acquaintance  he  formed* 
shortly  after  '*  this  great  affliction,"  with  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  put  up  at  Clairvaux  on  two 
severu  occasions,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  on  the  last  of 
which  he  died  there.  This  Malachy  is  noted,  amongst  other  things, 
as  being  the  first  Irishman  who  had  the  honour  of  oeing  canonized 
by  a  Pope  of  Bome.  The  two  saints  (Bernard  and  Malachy)  were 
mutually  delighted  with  each  other.  '*  Bernard,"  we  are  told, "  evi- 
denUy  regarded  him  with  an  admiration  mingled  with  wonder.  He 
constantly  refers  to  the  '  barbarians '  from  amidst  whom  he  sprang, 
and  places  Malachy 's  virtues  in  startling  contrast  with  the  social 
condition  of  his  nation.  He  speaks  of  the  Irish  as  utter  savages, 
much  as  a  modem  savant  might  of  the  Polynesian  islanders.  Me 
clearly  felt  that  the  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Italians  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  were  quite  civilized  compared  with  Malachy's 
countrymen."  ("  Our  friend  Malachy,"  says  he,  "  bom  in  Iieluid 
among  ^e  barbarous  people  of  that  land,  was  there  brought  u|», 
and  tiiere  received  his  education.  'But,  ^m  the  barbarian  soil 
that  gave  him  birth,  he  derived  no  more  of  his  nature  than  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  derive  from  their  native  element.  How  delij|rhtfal 
to  thiidc  that  a  wild  and  barbarous  land  should  have  given  birth  to 
one  so  worthy,  a  fellow-citizen  of  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God!  He  that  can  bring  forth  honey  from  the  rock,  and  oil  from 
^e  flinty  stone,  it  was  He  who  brought  this  to  pass.")    Such,  it 

*  Tbas  he  explains  *'  the  tests  of  Kedsr  "  to  mesn  oar  mortsi  bodies,  whertia 
we  carry  on  (spihtoel)  warfare  as  under  tents.^'*  This  bodj,  I  say,  is  a  tent,  aid 
a  tent  of  Kedar  (darkness  or  gloom),  becanse  bj  its  interference  it  prerents  tfas 
soul  from  beholding  the  infinite  light;  nor  does  it  allow  her  to  see  the  light  at  all, 
except  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  not  face  to  face.** 

t  See  Mr.  Morison*s  work,  where  will  also  be  found  aa  interesting  description  of 
the  eeremonies,  &c.,  used  at  a  Cistercian  death-bed,  amongst  the  Trappisn  and 
other  oommnnitiet  of  thai  order. 
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,  was  then  the  good  saint's  opinion  of  Ireland,  for  which, 
hoveTer,  Irishmen,  we  snppose,  can  well  afford  to  forgive  him. 

Bernard  survived  Malachj  several  years,  and  wrote  his  life,—"  a 
enrions  record/'  says  Mr.  Morison,  "  both  of  the  man  and  his 
nation ;  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  interesting  of  Bernard's 
works,  into  which,  thongh  never  thinking  of  it,  he  has  put  an  image 
of  his  own  beautiful  and  ardent  soul." 

Let  U0  take  one  passage  from  the  work,  that  wherein  Bernard 
mourns  over  his  departed  friend,  who  died,  as  has  been  said,  on  his 
second  visit  to  Clairvaux,  according  to  hi^  own  express  wish,  **  in 
the  presence  of  his  beloved  St.  Bernard  and  the  other  brethren 
of  the  [Clairvaux]  community."* 

Very  touching  is  the  passage,  from  the  deep  undertone  of  sadness 
mingled  with  Christian  hope,  which  gives  it  a  "  nameless  charm." 

"And,  indeed,  wherefore  should  we  bewail  MiJachy  above 
measure,  as  if  his  deftth  were  not  precious,  as  if  it  were  not  rather 
sleep  than  death,  as  if  the  port  of  aeath  were  not  (to  him)  the  portal 
of  life  P  Malachy  our  friend  sleepeth,  and  shall  I  weepP  If  the 
Lord  has  given  sleep  to  His  beloved  one,  and  such  a  sleep,  in  which 
was  the  iuieritance  of  God,  the  reward  of  the  Son,  the  iruit  of  the 
womb,  which  of  these  tells  me  to  weep  P  Shall  I  bewail  him  who 
has  escaped  from  tears  P  He  rejoices,  ne  triumphs,  he  enters  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord;  and  shall  1  make  lamentation  over  himP" 

Maiachy  died  on  the  2nd  of  Nov.,  a.d.  1148,  or,  as  Bernard  ex- 
prcsaes  it,  "  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  place  and  at 
tiw  time  he  had  foretold  and  chosen.  Bishop  Maiachy,  taken  by 
aageb  from  out  our  hands,  happily  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord." 

We  proceed  now  to  take  a  general  estimate  of  the  character  of 
St  Beniard  as  exemplified  in  his  life  and  writings.  St.  Bernard, 
though  a  devoted  son  of  the  church  of  Bome,  was  yet  no  advocate, 
like  uie  Jesuits  (or  the  ultramontanes  of  our  day),  of  a  blind  implicit 
obedience  to  antnorit]^ ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
Tebnked  iniquity  in  mgh  places,  not  sparing  even  Popes  themselves, 
to  whom  he  teUs  on  occasion  some  plain  bcmie-truths.  "  Although," 
»ys  Neander,  "  a  religious  interest,  based  on  his  view  of  the  church 
theocracy,  induced  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  papal 
tathority ;  and  although  he  was  a  zealous  instrument  in  promotmg 
the  higher  objects  of  the  Popes;  yet  he  was  no  advocate  of  a  blind 
obedience  to  them,  and  boldly  exposed  to  them  the  wicked  acts  perpe* 
trated  in  their  name ;  so  that  his  interference  in  public  affairs  was 
lometimes  extremely  irksome  to  the  more  important  personages 
near  the  papal  court.  Strongly  as  he  recommended  in  general,  as 
t  monk,  obedience  to  superiors,  yet  he  also  declared  himself  opposed 
to  too  broad  an  interpretation  of  this  duty.  "  Were  a  blind  and 
implicit  obedience  submitted  to  without  examination,  to  become  the 
geperal  rule,"  says  he,  "  the  words  we  hear  at  church,  '  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,'  would  be  without  meaning. 

•  Kiog's  <*  Church  History  of  IreUad,'*  vol  ii. 
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We  should  liaFe  to  ezpunse  from  the  gospel  the  words  *Be 
as  Berpentat  and  retain  omy  '  he  harmleis  as  dove$*  True,  I  do 
not  saT  that  the  oommands  of  superiors  ought  to  be  examined  by 
subordinates^  where  nothing  is  commanded  which  is  contrary  to  tiie 
divine  law ;  but  I  sffirm  that  wisdom  is  also  necessary  to  detael 
whatever  may  be  oommsnded  oontrarj  to  those  law»,  and  freedom 
to  regard  every  such  command  with  contempt.'*  BMnaid  then 
goes  on  to  apply  and  illustrate  this  principle  in  the  relation  of 
men  to  the  J?ope — ^a  principle  w4(h  which  nis  own  conduct  was 
erer  in  accordance.  What  a  contrast  here  to  the  precepts  of 
Loyola  to  his  disciples,  that  they  were  to  be  in  the  hands  or  Uieir 
superiors  as  wax,  as  a  staff,  or  even  as  a*  dead  body  {permd»  ae 
oaaaver) !  * 

Mr.Morison  finds  a  strihing  psrallel  between  Bernard  and  Latli0r» 
both  in  their  respective  characters,  and  the  language -ti^eyiae  in 
denouncing  the  manifold  abuses  and  comipiions  of  the  Paywy. 
"His'*  (Bernard's)  "mind,"  he  says,  "almost  serans  to  pieree 
through  the  gloom  of  four  centuries  of  the  fiiture,  and  to  antioipate 
Luther's  denunciations  against  the  sins  of  the  Papacy.  Indeed,  to 
any  who  can  look  below  the  surface,  to  any  who  can  see  thiouoh 
i^e  varying  costume  which  et/ch  successive  age  throws  over  we 
deeper  characteristics  of  human  nature,  there  willapneair  mnch  in  the 
abbot  of  Clairvanx  to  remind  them^  of  the  great  Saxon  lefonner. 
The  same  vehemence^  not  to  say  hastiness  of  temper,  the  sane  fear- 
less disregard  of  consequences  in  denouncing  falsehood  and  sin»  tbe 
same  dauntless  courage^  the  same  real  humility  under  all  tfieir 
divine  wrath,  this,  sixmlarity  becomes  almost  startling  if  we  eeea- 
pare  the  langnage  in  which  they  both  speak  of  Borne  and  ite  tn- 
nabitants.  The  Catholic  abbot  evidently  remembered  hie  viaits  to 
the  metropolis  of  Chzietianity,  with  feelings  di£forinff  but  little 
from  those  which  the  founder  of  Protestantism  imoibed  there 
twelve  genezationa  afterwaards." 

One  passage^  amongst  many,  from  St.  Bernard's  worka  will  soffi* 
ciently  illustrate  the  aoouracy  of  the  above  roBuask^  B[e  thiaa 
writea  to.Innoeent  IL  on  aone  of  the  abuses  of  the  pepal  antbo^ 
rity: — 

-  I  spMk  boldJy  bsoMM  I  lov«  faithrttUy,  nor  ii  that  lev*  mboo*  v«nn  osy 
mnsitaiotj  kcspt  up  saapieioB.  .  .  •  Thoe  ii  bat  «ae  voiot  seMOg  oar 
fattbfnl  bJshopa,  wbieh  dsekcM  that  josties  is  vaniaking  from  Um  obarah ;  that 
thi  popw  of  tko  kofB  is  gooo  ;  thol  opiMopal  aatfaoiity  ia  dwindBsg  awayf  tiiat 
a  bishop  eon  no  loDger  rodrcas  mrooga,  nor  chaitiaa  ioiqaitjr,  hammw  giaat,  mna 
in  bia  own  dioocaa;  and  tha  blame  of  all  this  tb^  lay  on  jon  and  tlia  BosMn 
court.  What  tboy  ordain  aright,  yon  annnl;  what  thej  joady  aboliah,  that  yon 
ro-eatabfiah.  All  tha  worthleas,  oonteotiona  fallowa,  whethor  from  tha  pcopla  or 
tha  clergy,  or  even  monka  expelled  from  their  moDaatOTiea^  run  off  to  yoii,aod  retain 
boaating  tiiat  they  have  found  protection,  when  they  onght  to  have  found  retriln- 
tioB.    Your  friends  ara  eoofinuidcd,  the  faithfnl  are  inanlted,  tha  biah^  are 


•  See  <*  Ignatiu  L^yohH-Jeraitism,"  BriM  Oontromntalitii  Jnly— Sept,  1859. 
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braoglit  into  oontouipk  and  diignoe ;  and  iHiile  tMr  rightioiu  jndgiMBts  an 
^m^md,  Toor  astfaohtj  alio  is  not  a  Httl*  injared,"  &e. 

Such  was  Bernard's  laDgnage,  and  still  stronger  words  might  be 
Mleeted,  from  which  we  should  see  he  was  no  serrile  tmokler  to 
Popes,  light  or  wrong,  as  he  has  been  strangely  represented  by 
wme  to  hare  been. 

InaocflDt,  indeed,  came  at  last  to  find  Bernard's  plaia*speaking 
so  nnpalaiable,  that  he  oomplained  of  having  had  too  mncn  of  his 
comapondenee— ft  fault  which  Bernard  says  admits  of  being  easily 
zeetified,  and  shall  be,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Such  was  the 
zetnm  thai  his  Holiness  made  to  his  old  friend  and  benefactor! 

To  take  now  a  lower  range,  and  exhibit  Bernard  in  his  more 
faanliar  intereonrae,  wherein  he  shows  that  profound  discernment 
of  spirit*  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  oharacteriaed,  and  which 
clearly  proves  him  to  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere 
viiionaiy  enthusiast,  as  might  perhaps  at  first  si^ht  appear.  Here 
is  part  of  a  letter  to  a  young  abbot  (Baldwin),  a  disciple  and  friend, 
ermeuig  much  practical  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  native :— * 

"  ladiMw  be  cafefnl  ta  be  tend  a  wiia  and  faitbfnl  Bwmnt,  and  coounimtoate 
tht  baavcalj  bnad  to  jonr  feUow-aervanta  without  esTj  or  idltnaai.  Do  not 
tika  np  tba  vain  axenaa  of  your  xannaea  or  inazperienca,  which  jon  maj  imagina 
«r  aaanma.  For  ataiila  modeatj  ia  nerer  plaaaing,  nor  is  that  bnmilitj  laadabla 
vUcfa  paaaas  tha  boonda  of  xaason.  Attend  to  your  work,  drive  oat  baahfabess 
bf  a  aeoae  of  dn^,  and  aat  aa  a  master.  Yon  are  jwngf  yet  yon  are  a 
debtsr;  yon  may  know  yon  were  a  debtor  from  the  day  yon  were  boand.  Will 
yeadt  be  an  excnse  to  a  creditor  for  the  lose  of  hia  profits?  Doea  the  nsnrar 
expect  no  iatereel  ait  the  begimung  of  his  loan?  Bat  I  am  not  snfiieient  for  theee 
M^a^mLjjmu.  JU  if  yenr  oftring  were  not  aoeepted  f rem  what  yon  have,  and  not 
btn  what  yon  have  not.  Be  prepared  to  anewer  for  the  aingle  taiant  committed 
te  year  eharisey  and  take  no  thoeght  for  the«  reat  '  If  thou  ^st  nradi,  giTO  plen- 
teeasiy ;  if  then  heat  tittle,  do  thy  dil%eoee  ghidly.  to  give  of  that  little.'  For  he 
tbat  ia  nnjaat  in  tse  leaat  ia  nnjnat  aiao  in  moeh.  GiTe  all»  aa  aasnredly  yoa 
tbaU  paj  to  tha  nttermoat  facthiog;  bat^  of  a  tmth,  ont  of  what  yoa  hare,  not  out 
«f  what  yoa  haTe  not" 


Agaittf  of  hit  knowledge  of  the  darker  woildngs  of  the  human 
heart,  ihe  following  is  an  example.  Bernard  thus  describes  and 
animadTerIa  upon  the  odious  practice  of  slandering  the  character 
cf  othen  under  some  hypocritical  form  of  piety*:^-*- 


wo  haaiv  *  th*  pssmoaitBry  aagn,  &  deep  sighrthen,  with  a  certain 
dipity^  wilk  a  certain  hesitaUon,  with  a  aorrowfnl  look,  with  a  laraeating  tone-— 
biMd!  the  ealnmny  ia.  attarod,  and  the  word  spoken  0uaa  tha  mere  power  of 
bcgpttiBg  coaviction,  beesnaatha  hearers  beliere  it  has  been  ottered  on  willingly, 
sad  more  ont  of  sympathy  than  cot  of  malice.  '  It  gtves  me  great  pain,'  saya 
eae,  *  for  I  lore  the  man  sincerely,  and  nerer  conld  care  him  of  this  faolt.'  Says 
■aether, '  I  knew  that  of  him  veiy  well,  yet  by  me  it  was  nerer  difolged  to  any 
«Be ;  bat  now  it  has  been  told  by  somabedy  else  I  oaiuiot.  deny  Its  trath:  with 

*  Vide  ]tjbaadis*a  **  Ohaich  TBiImj*' 
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pain  I  uj  ity  the  fiict  is  ituMj  to.'  And  he  adds,  *  A  great  pitj,  for  in  most  otiwr 
reapecU  he  is  without  a  fault;  bat  on  thit  point,  to  oooIms  tho  tntth,  bo  is  alto- 
gether inexcnaable.* " 

To  take  aaoUier  example,  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, — "  Some 
there  are/'  aaya  he,  "who,  when  chidden  for  a  manifest  fanlt, 
knowinff  very  well  that,  if  they  defend  themselves,  they  will  not  be 
believed,  take  a  more  subtle  line,  and  answer  artfnliy  with  &  de- 
ceiving confession.  The  countenance  is  cast  down,  the  body  is 
prostrated.  If  they  can,  they  squeeze  out  a  few  tears,  their  voice 
IS  broken  with  sighs,  their  words  are  mingled  with  croans.  A  monk 
of  this  sort  not  only  will  not  excuse  himself,  he  will  exaggerate  the 
fault ;  he  will  add  to  it  something  impossible  or  incredible,  to  make 
you  doubt  even  that  which  you  think  you  are  sure  of;  the  absur- 
dity of  one  part  of  the  confession  throws  uncertain^  on  aU  of  it." 

The  latter  part  of  this  affords  a  good  illustration  or  the  "  naturam 
expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret "  of  the  old  classic  poet*  So 
mudi  for  Bernard's  knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  illustrative  of 
Bernard's  vehemence  of  temper  are  the  "  fiery  efiusions  "  which  he 
not  unfrequently  poured  forth  against  those  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,— effusions  which  may  in  some  sort  be  compared  to 
those  of  St.  Jerome,  that  most  choleric  of  saints.  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  a  voung  man,  of 
the  name  of  Fulk,  who  had  taken  monastic  vows,t  but  was  after- 
wards enticed  again  into  the  world  through  the  solicitation  of  a  rich 
old  uncle,  a  dean,  who  had  long  enjoyed  nis  (Fulk's)  company ,  and 
could  now  ill  bear  the  loss  of  it  just  when  he  wanted  it  most. 
Bernard,  deeply  aggrieved  at  this  apostasy,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  no  less  than  a  "drawing  back  unto  perdition,"^  wrote  to 
the  young  man  on  this  wise  :— 

"1  would  say  nothing  of  your  uncle's  erime  if  I  could,  in  order 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  useless  offence.  But  I  cannot  pass  by  one 
whom  I  have  ever  found,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  an  adversary  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  certainly  strove  to  extinguish  all  fervour  in  me 
as  a  novice.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  prevailed  not.  But  what 
shall  I  say  of  your  uncle's  malice,  who  withdrew  his  nephews  from 
Christ's  warfare  to  take  them  with  himself  to  hellP  Is  it  thus  he 
is  used  to  save  his  Mends  P  Those  whom  Christ  calls  to  abide  for 
ever  with  Him,  your  uncle  recalls,  that  they  may  bum  for  ever 
with  him.  I  marvel  that  Christ's  wrath  is  not  already  kindled 
against  him,  and  ready  to  say, '  How  often  have  I  wished  to  gather 
your  nephews,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  you  would  not '!...« ^  Christ  says, '  Suffer  litUe 
children  to  come  unto  Me :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Your  uncle  says, '  Suffer  my  nephews  that  they  may  bum  with  me.' 

*  Horaee. 

f  **  Vowi  as  a  regvlsr  eanon.*'— ifortMHi. 

-^  He  ezpreosly  avows  his  oonvietion  that  Fnik  cannot  be  saved  if  ho 
in  his  anols's  hooio,  and  praosods  to  state  tho  — — 
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duift  9KJB, '  Th«7  are  Mine,  and  Me  thejr  onght  to  terre.'  '  Nay,' 
lays  your  nnole, '  but  they  must  perish  with  me.' " 

"  Id  ttxiking  oontraat "  "  to  these  fiery  effusions  are  those  tokens 
of  lore  and  tendomess  which  Bernard,  from  time  to  time,  fonnd 
Idsore  to  send  to  absent  friends.  Then  the  thunderclouds  and 
L'ghtnings  have  passed  away  from  his  mind,  and  a  serene  deep 
heaven  of  affection  is  hud  bare."  We  give,  as  an  example,  a  letter 
of  Bernard's  "  to  a  man  he  had  nerer  seen," — a  letter  full  of  sweet 
and  touching  sentiment  :— 

"  Although  your  face  is  unknown  to  me,  you  are  not.  Fame  has 
told  me  of  you ;  nor  is  it  a  small  or  Tulgar  part  of  you  which  I  re* 
ioiee  to  possess  through  her  means.  For,  to  confess  the  truth,  most 
oelored  orother,  such  is  the  picture  formed  of  you  in  my  mind,  that 
eren  though  I  be  occupied  with  many  things,  tlie  serene  thought  of 
you  will  so  lay  hold  of  me  and  win  me  to  itself,  that  I  willingiy  dwell 
upon  it  and  mid  a  sweet  rest  therein.  But  then  the  more  I  welcome 
you  in  mental  vision,  the  more  I  desire  your  bodily  presence.  But 
▼hen  will  that  be  P  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  if  we  meet  not 
before,  we  shall  do  so  in  the  city  of  our  Grod ;  that  is,  if  we  have 
not  here  an  abiding  city,  but  are  seeking  for  that  other  one.  There, 
there  shall  we  see  face  to  face,  and  our  hearts  shall  rejoice.  In  the 
metntime,  these  things  which  I  hear  of  you  shall  be  my  delight ; 
and  for  tJie  remainder,  t.e.,  the  sight  of  you  in  the  body,  I  shall 
hope  and  expect  it  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  my  joy  may  be 
fnU.  Please  to  add,  dearest  father,  to  those  good  things  which  are 
constantly  coming  to  us  firom  you,  your  prayers  for  us,  and  those 
of  your  monks." 

upon  this,  Mr.  Morison  has  the  following  remark : — 

"  In  some  editions  this  little  dro}>  of  love  and  friendship  is  di- 
rected to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's ;  in  others,  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Albin,  in  Anjou.  One  could  wish  it  had  been  to  the  English  house 
that  this  little  episUe  was  written.  In  that  wild,  stormy  time,  across 
the  broad  coxmtries  and  the  rough  seas,  under  the  mfluence  of  a 
truly  '  catholic  faith '  in  the  good  and  true,  two  separated  human 
hearts  shoot  a  bright,  warm  ray  of  kindliness  across  the  dark." 

In  matters  of  religion  St.  Bernard  was  zealous,  according  to  his 
ii^ts,  in  carrying  out  that  monkish  ideal  of  Christianity  which 
was  ^en  looked  upon  as  its  highest  exemplar.  If  in  this  he  erred, 
he  nd^  erred,  showing  that  monasticism,  with  all  its  evils  and 
defects,  had  yet  a  "soul  of  goodness,"  when  such  a  man  could 
grow  up  under  its  sheltering  influence.  He  was  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  free  from  many  of  me  superstitions  of  his  age  and  of  the 
chnrefa  to  which  he  belonged,— transubstantiation,  "Mariolatry," 
and  the  like ;  but  that  he  had  '*  the  root  of  the  matter"  in  him,  no 
one  we  think  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  reads  his  life  and 
viitings.  "  It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  the  reference  to  Christ 
oonatituted  with  him  the  soul  of  Christian  life.  '  Thus,'  he  says, 
'  dry  is  all  nutriment  of  the  soul  if  it  be  not  anointed  with  this  oil. 
Wlien  thou  writest,  nothing  touches  me  if  I  cannot  read  Jesus 
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iheve ;  wben  thou  eoarMrsett  with  me  on  refigms  fubjeoteriiothn^ 
tOQckes  me  unless  Jesus  chimes  in :  but  He  is  also  tbe  only  trvm 
remedy.  Is  aav  one  amonjB^  you  troubled?  Xjs^  Jesus  enter  into 
his  heart,  and  lo  I  at  the  rising  light  of  His-  nsaw  every  cload  is 
dispersed,  and  serenity  retoins.  Here  is  a  man  fnli  of  despondeney, 
nwning  to  entangle  himself  in  the  snares  of  death ;  let  him  but  call 
on  the  name  of  Christ,  snd  will  he  not  at  onoe  reoover  the  breath  of 
life  P  Where  did  erer  hardness  of  heart,  indolence,  or  ill-will  abide 
the  presence  of  this  holy  name  P  In  whom  does  not. the  foostain  of 
tears  begin  at  once  to  flow  more- copiously  when  Jesvs  is  named? 
In  what  man  that  trembled  at  danger  does  not  the  inToeatioo.  of 
this  name  of  power  st  once  infuse  confidence  P*  In  what  man  timi 
wavered  in  doubt  does  not  the  light  of  certainty  beam  forth  at  the 
invoking  of  His  glorious  nameP  In  whom  that  grew  faint-hesited 
in  misfortune  was  there  ever  Isek  of  fortitude  when  that  name  is 
whispered,  I  am  with  theeP  Certainlr  these  are  but  diseases  of 
the  eoul«  but  this  is  the  remedy.  If,  lor  examplet  I  name  Jeene 
as  mamf  1  present  to  myself  the  meek  and  lowly  of  hesrt;  the  maa 
radisat  with  all  virtue  and  holiness ;  the  same  wW  is  also  Al- 
mighty God,  who  can  heal  me  by  His  exsmple,  and  strenQ^tfaen  me 
W  His  grsce.  Of  all  this  the  name  of  Jesus  at  onee  remands  ae. 
f  rom>  tl^  man  I  take  my  example ;  firora  Him  who  is  miffhty  my 
help;  and  of  both  I  compound  a  remedy  for  my  ease  saui  as  no 
phy  sicisn  could  provide  for  me.' "  *  Mai»^other  passages  might  be 
cited  to  a  similar  effect.  It  is  to  this  St.  Benard,  if  I  mietske  not» 
that  is  attributed  the  hymn  ('*  Jesu  duleis  memoria")  beginning  iriA 
the  words,-— 

«*  Jm,  tbt  voy  thosfflit'Of  Thss 
With  fwcftuMS  fiUs  Off  brissti 
BafctvMter  far  Thy  lioe  to  aec^ 
And  in  Thy  praMoo*  n«ti" 

a  hymn  of  which  that  weU*known  one  of  John  Newton's^-^ 

"  How  swMt  the  oame  of  Jesos  •onadi,'*  &c*«f 

seems  to  have  been  an  imitation. 

Touching  "Mariolatry,"  though  he  csaaot  fae  aeqmtted  of  the 
char|^,t  yet  we  find  him  on  one  occasion  §  strenuooely  opposing  Hm 
d<>ctriae  of  the  Immaculate  Conoeptionk  whieh  began,  it  ap]pean,  to 
bct  mooted  even  then,  so  that  he  wsa  at  least  averse  to  "  Manolntay" 
in.  .this  its^last  and  extremest. development,— «  hak  whieh  the  advo- 
osies  of  tibe  said  dogma  have  been  at  some  pains  to  get.  over^ 


•'  NMDdei^s  "  Chnreh  Histoiy,''  vol.  Tii. 

!6m  Boosdflll  PAhiier*8  **  Book  of  PnUa^'  Hjmn  adf  ii»  p.  5L 
**  Th»  ohnrdi  of  Lyons  bad  seoo  fit  to  ceMbrate  a  new  ftstiTsl— >th«t  of  the 
ISHDMukte  Conoeiitioo  of  the  Virgin.    BerMrd  sddreawd  thto  etaons  in  a  lo^ 
imet  on  the  sabjeot,  which  is  a  temperate  bat  tlgorow  lenoDSttaaee  egainst  their 
pwqeeiinge.'*  ■JfeHtoa. 

S  FiVk,«.y,hie**FoiirHoDiitieeontbePnisuorthsViigiik''  Befaaridslso 
to  have  oenpoeed  the  **  Ave  Ham  SteUa.** 
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St.  Bernard's  preaohing  of  the  Second  Cmsade,  for  whicH  he  has 
been  seTerely  censured,  was  indeed  a  grave  error,  but  it  was  an 
error  rather  of  the  times  than  of  the  man,  who  bnt  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  age,  thoagh  in  one  memorable  instance, 
ss  we  have  seen,  he  rose  immeasurably  above  it.  Bernard  at  least 
W88  not  the  originator  of  the  movement. 

Sndi  ia  a  geiieral  eslamate  of  the  character  of  St.  Bemazd«  as 
exemplified  in  his  life  and  writings,  which,  from  their  number  and 
variety,  have,  as  has  been  said,  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  Last  of 
the  Fathers." 

To  conclude  with  the  description  of  the  closing  scene  of  St. 
Bernard's  eventful  life,  after  be  had  witnessed  the  fading  of  his 
brightest  hopes,*  and  the  departure  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
frienda  on  earth  (▲.!>.  1153,  CDtat.  62) : — 

"  Bernard  had  no  wish  to  remain  behind  these  beloved  friends. 
When,  in  accordance  with  his  beautiful  faith,  he  attributed  a  slight 
recovery  to  the  pravers  of  his  sorrowing  monks*  he  said  to  them« 
*  Why  do  you  thus  detain  a  miserable  man  P  You  are  the  stronger, 
—yen,  prevail  against  me.  Spare  me»  spare  m*,  and  let  me 
dcfMirt.'  The  unwearied  activity  of  mind  which  had  hitherto  dis- 
ttajKniahed  him  gradually  faded  away ;  the  marvellous  brain,  which, 
hadsraqped  ana  inflnenood  more  or  less  every  questioa  and  event 
in  iwope  for  a  whole  generation,  fell  bv  degrees  into  peaoeful 
repose.  PoUic  affiurs  ceased  to  interest  him.  When  his  cousin,, 
tha  Biahop  of  Langres,  oame  to  him  about  some  business,  he  found 
he  could  not  attract  Bernard's  attention.  '  Marvel  not,'  said  the 
expiring  aaint ;  '  I  am  already  no  longer  of  this  world.'  t 

**  The  weeping  multitude  d  his  friends,  in  the  delirium  of  griaf^ 
iapka-ed  him  not  to  leave  them,  to  have  pity  on  them,  and  to  stay 
wiui  thwita 

"  The  last  earthly  struggle  he  ever  knew  had  comiaeaoed  in  Ber* 
aaid's  soul.    Thisigs  temporal  and  things  eternal,  his  earthly  and  * 
his  heavenly  home,  the  love  of  Orod  and  me  love  of  man,  contended 
within  him.    But  for  a  moment,  raising  up  his  dove-like  eyes,  he 

isidhewished^t  God's  will  might  be  done It: 

for  he  mm  dead." 

** Dtsth  Is  a sleq), and  O howswost 
To  Mali  pwpTBd  its  stroke  to  meet! 
Their  dying  beds,  their  graves  are  blest, 
Fbr  all  to  then  is  peace  and  rest" 
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*  In  the  failan,  above  all,  of  the  Second  Cnisada. 

t  "  Ne  fflirerie,"  inqoit, "  ego  enim  jam  non  snoi  de  hoc  mando."— Si  JBers.  Qp» 
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LESSONS  IN  LIFE,  PEOGBESS,  AND  IMPEOYEMENT. 
JAMES  BEAUMONT  NEILSON,  C.E.,  F.E.S.. 

INTBNTOB  OF  THB  HOT-BLA.BT. 

"  The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  be  told, 
Bat  it  IB  clearlj  worth  a  thousand  lives, 
Like  many  men's.     .... 
Life*B  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood  ; 
It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busj  heart.** — BaUej/'t  "  FestutJ' 

Thb  condition  of  himianiiy  is  fixed  on  tbe  principle  of  progreMiTe 
improvement,  in  order  that  it  may  afford  excitement  to  the  mind, 
and  scope  for  the  energies  of  man.    Progress  is  the  result  of  per- 
severing effort;  improvement  is  tbe  effect  of  a  new  exerdae  or 
adaptation  of  thought.    In  our  "  Lessons  in  Life,  Progress,  and 
Improvement,"  we  desire  to  keep  before  our  own  mina  and  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  that  thought — active  cultured  thought — is 
the  main  force  at  work  in  procuring  success  in  either  of  these  items. 
To  every  mind,  however  slow  of  reflection,  it  must  be  evident  that 
a  man  whose  activities  are  akin  to  those  of  a  machine,  in  going  on 
day  after  da^  in  the  selfsame  way  without  any  exertion  of  or 
demand  for  mtelligence,  cannot  be  worthy  of  great  estimation 
either  in  an  economic  or  a  social  sense.    The  thoughtful  labourer, 
'  wherever  he  exerts  the  taskwork  of  his  life,  must  always  be  more 
valuable  to  his  emplover  and  to  society  than  he  whose  existence  is 
only  as  much  stiiredl  by  his  daily  duty  as  if  he  were  moved  bv 
steam  or  driven.by  some  outward  motive  power.    To  be  self-moved, 
to  be  regulated  by  a  power  within  us  rather  than  by  a  power  aver 
or  o»  lis,  is  to  be  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  greatness.    Thought 
motives  great  men.    James  Beaumont  Neilson  was  one  of  those 
great  thought-moved  men.    By  the  energy  of  his  intellect  he 
"effected  an   entire  revolution   in  the  iron  industrv  of  Great 
Britain."   A  competent  witness  has  informed  us  that  *'  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hot-blast  was,  in  fact,  the  salvation  of  the  Scottish  iron 
trade,  which  it  immediately  raised  from  a  most  depressed  to  a 
flourishing  condition."    The  saving  in  materials  ana  expense  of 
working  resulting  from  his  thought  amounts  to  nearly  throe  and 
a  half  millions  a  year.    Of  such  value  may  the  thought,  latent  in  a 
single  man,  be  to  a  nation  if  free  issue  be  given  to  it.    His  father, 
John  Neilson,  was  a  millwright,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  Bocbuck,  the  lessee  of  Carron  Iron  Works,  and  the  partner 
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of  Watt  in  his  early  experiments  on  the  capacity  of  steam.  His 
mother,  Marion  Smith,  was  the  daughter  of  a  bleacher  near  Beith ; 
she  had  been  nnrserj-maid  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Cnnningham  of 
Lainshaw,  near  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  who  had  married  Mr.  Beaumont 
— ^the  manager  of  the  mineral  property  on  that  estate.  James  B., 
aecond  son  of  John  Neilson  and  Marion  Smith,  was  bom  at  Sandy- 
hill,  in  Shettleston,  in  the  Barony  parish,  north-east  of  Glasgow, 
from  which  it  is  aboat  three  miles  distant.  Only  a  small  part 
of  hifl  bojrhood  was  spent  there,  however;  for  his  father  having 
been  sj^pointed  engine-wright  to  the  Govan  Coal  Works  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow,  the  Neilsons  removed  to 
Strathbungo,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary 
education  at  the  parish  school,  which  was  supplemented  at  the 
chapel  school  in  the  Barony  of  Gorbals,  then  a  suburban  burgh, 
but  now  an  incorporate  part  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Before  and 
after  his  school  hours  he  was  employed,  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  managing  a  small  condensmg  engine  erected  by  his  father  in 
a  quarry  near  Pollockshaws  to  wonc  stone  for  use  in  the  collieries, 
ana  in  tne  building  of  colliers'  houses.  At  this  he  continued  nearly 
two  years,  earning  on  an  average  about  four  shillings  a  week. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year  his  schooling  was 
ifaiished  for  good  and  all ;  and  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  he  was  considered  as  fully  equipped  for  his 
station  as  a  member  of  the  great  industrial  army  of  Britain.  The 
subeequent  two  years  he  spent  as  the  gig-boy  of  a  winding  engine  at 
the  colliery  under  his  father's  management  at  Govan.  Apprentice- 
ship was  mdispensable  to  a  suceeflsful  trade  career ;  and  James, 
being  thought  to  have  the  family  taste  for  mechanics,  was  bound  for 
a  term  of  four  yewn,  to  learn  to  be  a  working  engineer,  with  his 
elder  brother  John,  who  was  then  engaged  at  Oakbsnk,  in  the 
north-west  of  Glasgow,  as  manager  of  a  small  engine.  It  was  while 
so  employed  that  James  began  the  task  of  self-culture,  and  added 
by  evenmg  study  a  slight  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing, 
geometry,  and  English  grammar  to  his  school  acquisitions.  After 
a  brief  joumeymanahip  with  his  brother,  at  a  wage  of  a  pound  a 
week,  he  was,  througn  his  father's  interest,  in  1814  appointed 
engine-wright  at  the  collieries  at  Irvine,  under  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
ircnn  whom  he  received  a  salary  of  £70  per  annum,  latterly  raised 
to  £80.  Irrine  is  a  seaport  in  Ayrslure,  whence  there  was  a 
considerable  export  of  coal,  especially  to  Ireland.  As  the  colliery 
at  which  Neilson  was  engaged  was  about  three  miles  from  the  quay, 
conveyance  to  the  harbour  was  a  di£Bculty.  This  he  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  laying  down  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  landing- 
place  a  line  of  cast-iron  rails,  on  which  the  waggons  were  despatched 
lor  shipmant.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Barbara 
Montgomerie,  whose  personal  attractions  were  enhanced  by  her 
being  abl6,  somewhat,  to  fulfil  the  inspiration  contained  in  the 
dunrus  to  the  only  Bonff  of  Burns'  in  which  he  is  guilty  of  "  debas- 
ing the  god  of  soft  desire  into  an  amateur  of  acres  and  guineas ;"— 
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"  Awa  wi*  fonr  witeheraft  o'  beaatj^  aUrms, 
The  slender  bit  bcaatj  joa  eUip  in  your  arms  ; 
0  f(i?e  ma  the  Ian  that  baa  aorea  of  charnia, 
0  give  me  the  l«a8  wi*  the  weel«siockit  faims; 
Then  hej  for  a  lass  wi' a  tocher!  the  braw yellow  goioeas  for  ma." 

Barbara's  tocker  oonsiated  not  of  farms,  but  of  guineaa,  of  wbick 
slie  poBflOBsed  upwards  of  200.  In  1815  James  B.  Neilson  and 
Barbara  Montgomerie  were  married,  and  they  bad  seareely  aettled 
down  into  married  life  wben  Taylor  £ailed,  and  Neilscm  lost  bis 
flitnation.  Tbe  peace  whicb  followed  Waterloo  bron^bt  many 
similar  crasbet,  and  soaroity  of  woiric  began  to  be  severely  felt  in 
many  industrial  pursuits.  In  tbe  bope  of  fiallioK  in  witb  work 
somawbere  in  a  large  town,.NeUson  removed  to  Gbisgowt  and  became 
tenant  of  a  small  bouse  of  two  apartments  in  tbe  Coweaddena, 
tben  a  village  in  tbe  Ticiaityt  now  abo  a  portion  of  die  manieipality 
of  Glasgow,  near  Port  Dondas,  on  tbe  Forcb  and  Cljfde  Canal,  tfate 
opening  up  of  wbieb  bad  given  an  impulse  to  building  in  tbat 
direction.  Here,  amid  searcity  and  imperative. idleness,  tbe  joy  of 
parentage  was  granted  to  tbe  Keilsons,  and  a  new  Hgbt  rose  upon 
tbeir  pubwav  in  life. 

Daring  this  interval  of  non-employment  Neilson  attended  the 
Andersonian  University  in  George  Street,  Glasgow.  Tbis  inatita- 
tiicm,  tbe  progenitor  of  meebanics'  institutes,  &o.,  was  iaoorporated 
by  a  cbarter  from  tbe  magistrates  of  tbe  city,  9ib  of  June,  17d7,  in 
accordance  witb  tbe  will  of  its  founder,  Jobn  Anderson  (1726 — 
1796),  Professor  of  Natural  Pbiloeophy  in  the  University  of  Glaa- 
gow,  who  deirised  bis  whole  estate,  museum,  library,  and  appamtns, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  endowing  an  eatabltsbment  for  tbe  free  educa- 
tion in  Arte,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  of  parties  withheld 
from  entering  the  Untversi^  tbrotigb  peonniaiy  or  religums  diffi- 
culties. The  sum  realized  from  his  property  was  inadequate  to  his 
design—- which  is  even  yet  unfulfilled,  notwithstanding  the  wealth 
of  that  city  which  boasis  itself  to  be  tbe  commercial  capital  of 
North  Britain.  Chtsses  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  had, 
however,  been  established,  and  had  been  successivelT  and  success- 
fully  conducted  by  Drs.  Gumett  and  Birkbeck,  but  had  now  been 
put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Andrew  Ure  (1778--1867),  editor  of 
**  The  Piotionary  of  Arts  and  Manufiictures,"  in  whose  dasaea 
Neilson  studied  Cbeanstry  and  tbe  Natmal  Sciencea--Bubeeqnently 
under  difibrent  professors,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  advanced 
mathematics.  These  efforts  aner  self-culture  were  not  destined 
to  be  fruitiese,  tiiough  undertaken  more  through  lore  for  know- 
ledge than  bope  of  advancement  by  tlieir  heijp.  Every  new  ac- 
quirement increases  a  inan*s  opportunity  in  the  world ;  and  Nailion 
was  now  to  find  this  realised  in  his  own  case. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  inflommabiliW'  of  coal- 
gas  had  been  known,  though  it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  French 
Kevolulion  tbat  tbe  idea  of  otilising  it  became  an  object  of  dsaire. 
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cxpettmaftt,  and  effort.  About  1792  Mr.  Mnrdocb.  of  Bednith,  m 
Cornwall,  mamiged  to  ligkt  hiB  own  bonse  and  offioei  with  a  gas 
made  from  eoaL  He  brought  the  fact  of  the  poesibility  with  him 
into  Ayrskire^  wben  KeSson  was  bat  a  boy.  about  the  eame  tine 
aa  Watt  and  Boulton  adopted  it  at  Sobo.  John  Neilson,  attracted 
by  the  norelty  of  the  light,  got  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  prodnoing 
it  about  1796,  and  daring  the  illuminations  lued  in  the  rejoicings 
for  the  Peaoe  »f  AsBaens,  he  lit  up  the  spars  and  surface  works  of 
the  Goran  eoUieries  he  then  managed  with  coaUgas.  At  that  time 
James  waa  obIt  ten  years  of  age.  In  1808  Mr.  Murdoch  receired 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Londoui  in  recognition  of 
the  merit  of  his  inyentions  for  the  utilization  of  gas.  About  1810 
Londoa  waa  lighted  up,  and  a  desire  ibr  gaslight  sprung  up  in  the 
oiker  great  eitisa  of  the  empire.  In  1816  a  Gaslight  Company 
waa  ineorporated  in  Glasgow — for  then  investors  were  seeking  out- 
lets for  their  eapital  other  than  GoTemment  loans,--'aiid  Ae  diiee- 
ieiB  adTertiaed  for  an  intelligent  superintendent  and  foreman  of 
the  works*  offerisg  the  liberal  salary  of  £90  per  annum  to  the 
fortsnate  oatnar  of  the  situation.  Twenty  e«ididates  appeared. 
Jamea  B.  Neilsan  was  sucoessf nl«  and  was  eng^aged  for  five  yean.  In 
ISiS  he  bad  the  works  so  far  adTanced  as  to  maugurate  gas-lighting 
in  GlamffOWf  with  so  mueh  success  as  to  induce  the  cosspsny,  before 
Ike  expiry  of  his  engagement,  to  raise  hia  salary,  and  to  offer  him 
the  appointment  as  manager  aad  engineer  at  £300  per  annum,  with 
a  dw^Uing^konse  near  the  central  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  OatkMral.  This  appointment  ^ave  ample  exercise  and  fkU 
aeope  to  ICeilson's  pecnliarly  inductive  abilities.  He  required  to 
lay  liis  plana  and  work  them  out  experimentally.  His  obsenratiye 
faculties  wtn  oonstsntly  actire,  and  his  reasoning  powers  were 
stadsr  oontinaal  excitement.  Not  only  did  he  manage  to  fit  up  tka 
worfca  with  praetieal  skill  and  economy,  he  also  introduced  not  a 
few  improrements  in  the  manufaeture  and  employment  of  gas.  He 
fidBSt  employed  sulpkate  of  iron  to  purify  the  newly  distilled  mate- 
ri^,  eiBpk>yiiig  charcoal  to  eliminate  the  oily,  bituminous  matters 
whioh  lessen  ita  lUaminatiBg  power.  He  also  first  moderated  the 
cost  of  prodoetioA  by  using  clay  Ktorts,  while  he  increased  its 
ii^t-aiTiag  aapacity  dt  ini^ntkig  the  swaUow-tailed  burner. 

X^euson  was  not  aelnshly  proud  of  his  personal  etewition.  He 
had  been  a  working  man,  and  knew  a  working  man's  prirations 
and  temptatioiis*  He  kad  felt  the  imperfections  of  kis  early  edaca- 
tion,  and  raeoffnised  in  hiaausoess  the  results  of  his  endeavours  to 
sBMSid  these  oefeots.  Haying  to  collect  bis  workmen  iiom  among 
those  who,  being  in  great  measure  unsidlled  labaurers,  reeeiTed  but 
little  reoompence  in  the  labour  market,  and  whose  lives  were  thus 
stereotyped  at  the  lowest  possible  living  point,  most  of  his 
labourers  came  from  the  Highlands  and  Ireland,  and  brought  with 
them  more  useful  muscles  than  brains.  With  a  compassionate  in- 
terest for  these  men,  and  a  far-seeing,  common-nense  view  of  their 
wants  and  needs,  he  instituted  at  the  Glasgow  Gras-works  a  work- 
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man's  mutiud  improToment  association — at  onoe  a  sdbool  for  grown- 
up men,  a  reading-room  and  a  leotare*liall,  a  library  and  place  for 
chatting  in,  and  a  sort  of  self-improver's  workshop,  where  modds 
were  made  and  experiments  were  tried.  Here,  too,  a  kind  of  pro* 
Tident  society'  was  held ;  and  as  the  monthly  nayments  were  made, 
the  ad?isability  of  providing  for  sickness,  old  age,  or  the  inneral 
which  follows  death,  was  kmdlily  enforced,  thooffh  contribntions 
were  nnforced.  Here,  after  the  toil  of  the  daj^,  ne  with  the  men 
and  lads  emplo]^ed  would  meet  together  evening  after  evening, 
and  here  he  toilsomely  tanght  grown  men  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  gave  lessons  in  grammar  and  geography,  and  got  his  finends 
to  lecture  on  chemistry,  botany,  practical  mechanics,  bringing  the 
university  into  the  workshop,  ana  transforming  the  workahop  into 
an  industrial  college.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  this  plan 
grew  to  success.  The  gas  comptaij  thought  its  duty  to  the  men 
was  done  when  their  pay  was  provided,  and  grudged  for  a  while 
the  providing  of  the  meeting-room.     The  men  made  their  very 

SDorance  an  excuse  for  not  attempting  to  improve  themselves, 
e,  however,  persisted,  and  had  the  delight  of  seeing  his  efforts 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  men,  and  gracefully  recognised  by 
Uie  company.  In  1825  the  latter  built  a  new  hall  for  the  society, 
and  the  men  unanimously  presented  him  with  a  testimonial  of 
their  thankfulness  when  he  opened  that  hall  with  a  lecture  in 
advocacy  of  such  means  of  improvement. 

James  B.  Neilson  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  mechanics'  institutes,  beeun  bv  Dr.  Birkbeck  in 
1801,  in  Anderson's  University,  transferrea  by  him  to  London  in 
1804--20,  stirred  up  in  Edinburgh  by  Leonard  Homer  in  1821, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Arts  there,  and  brou^^ht  into 
definitive  popularity  by  the  founding  of  one  in  Glasgow  in  1823» 
and  another  in  London  in  1824,  whence  they  radiated  into  all 
q^uarters.  He  was  one  of  the  active  originators,  and  for  a  long 
time  a  working  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Philoso- 
Shical  Societ}[,  in  continuation  of  an  association  founded  by  Adam 
mith,  Francis  Hutcheson,  John  Anderson,  Dr.  Moor,  Ac,  but 
reinstituted  and  extended  in  1804.  It  was  in  1826,  forty  yean 
ago,  that  Neilson  first  intimated  the  turn  his  mind  had  Uiken  from 
the  manufacture  of  gas  to  the  impro?ement  of  iron.  This  leads  us 
to  a  new  topic  of  thought,  requiring  considerable  explanation ;  we 
shall  thereiore  leave  the  tracing  of  his  further  progress  till  a 
future  opportunity  of  recording  James  Beaumont  S'eilson's  efforts 
in  "  Toiling  Upward"  occurs. 
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Cj^t  SLeimtojer* 


Napoleon  111*9  History  of  JuUtu  Casar.    Vol.  I. 
London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

This  is  thd  first  yolume  of  a  huge  political  pamphlet,  a  vast  State 
paper,  an  historioo^allegorical  defence  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  and 
the  Empire.  It  is  not  history  proper,  neither  is  it  an  historical 
enay,  nor  is  it  a  critical  compend  of  a  great  time  and  a  mighty 
man.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  man^esto,  an  arffumentum 
tdpopulmm,  in  behalf  of  the  x>resent  Goremment  of  France.  From 
this,  more  thm  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  acquires  its  interest ; 
horn  this,  more  than  from  its  subject  even,  does  it  derive  its 
attraetiTeDess.  In  ten  different  langus^es  its  author  in  one  day 
appealed  to  Europe.  The  Western  world  will  read  it  amid  its  keen 
warfares,  and  the  Eastern  world  will  soon  receive,  from  appointed 
translators,  the  imperial  defence  of  himself  and  his  reifni^told  in  a 
niable,  and  spoken  in  a  tale  of  the  days  of  old.  The  Imperial 
Cnsar  of  France,  by  whom  the  Bubicon  of  treachery  was  passed 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1852,  has  undertaken  to  write  "  oom- 
Bientazies  '*  on  kings  and  peonies,  wars  and  dynasties,  revolutions 
ind  statecraft.    In  this  book  JNapoleon  III.  has— 

*'Be«MDedhigh 
Of  Proridenee,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolnte," 

with  about  as  little  success  as  usually  attends  such  speculations, 
more  especially  when  we  attempt  to  represent  Providence  as  taking 
part  in  the  upholding  of  our  special  party,  and  working  His  decrees 
for  the  promotion  of  our  ends.  Historians  who  have  an  end  to  serve 
in  falsify in^r  the  lessons  of  events  ou^ht  to  be  read  warily.  Perhaps 
no  num  living  has  greater  cause  to  wish  the  riddle  of  history  to  be 
lead  in  his  favour  than  the  master  of  the  legions  of  France  and  the 
destinies  of  so  much  of  the  world.  Other  historians  may  have 
theories  to  maintain  and  opinions  to  promulgate ;  he  has  a  throne 
to  preserve  and  a  dynasty  to  establish.  All  the  possible  interests 
wkich  can  sway  other  minds  to  misrepresent  the  past,  combine 
to  ittdooe  him  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  What 
iome  of  these  are  have  been  explained  lucidly  in  the  following 
sxe^t  from  the  Edinlmryh  Beview,  which  has  gained  the  sanction 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  one  of  England's  trustiest  historical  critics : — 
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"  When  tb«  basiness  of  the  historiaa  is  no  longer  morelj  to  make  hts  renter 
Boqoainted  with  the  facts  he  has  asceruined,  as  thej  really  ocevred  in  pssfi  diiM, 
but  also  to  furnish  him  with  the  opinions  and  moral  impreeaioos  to  which  thej 
should  give  risOf  it  is  plain  that  he  has  it  in  his  power,  in  most  eases,  to  give  aoj 
colour  bis  own  prejudices  and  passions  may  suggest  to  ererj  delicate  or  important 
transaction  he  rtcocds,  and  thus  to  dictate  to  posteiitj,  with  almost  absolute 
authority,  the  sentiments  they  should  entertain  of  their  ancestors.  Even  if  his  par- 
tialities are  not  strong  enough  to  suborn  his  integrity,  they  will  generally  be 
sufficient  not  merely  to  direct  or  misguide  his  eloquence,  but  substanttallj  to 
dictate  his  representations  of  the  truth.  He  will  not  only  lend  all  the  ooloufs  of 
his  style  to  enhance  the  merita  end  palliate  the  crimes  of  his  favoarites,  and 
aggravate  those  of  their  opponents,  but  he  will  slur  and  abridge  in  his  nam^ 
tive  the  facts  which  it  gives  him  pain  to  record,  while  he  expatiates  with  graphic 
and  circumstantial  accuracy  on  those  which  seem  to  lend  a  triumph  to  his  pacnKar 
opbiena."* 

Nor  hare  the  temptatiofiB  to  the  falnfieatioii  of  history  been  in- 
effectire  on  Napoleon  III.  They  have  been  Teiy  plainly  operatiTa. 
Traces  of  it  are  of  constant  reeurrenoe.  The  tripartite  heio-wonhip 
it  inenlcates  defaeei  the  book  as  a  history.  C»sar,  and  Napdeoa 
the  Great,  and  Napoleon  the  Great's  nephew,  cannot  be  presented  nt 
one  view,  and  yet  each  be  represented.  No  xnteUeetnal  photo- 
graphy will  erer  bring  the  whole  three  into  fooos  at  onoe,  so  as  to 
msJce  people  imagine  they  are  all  alike  great,  unique,  naffnifiosot^ 
and  imperial.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  commonplace  enough,  llwre 
is  sufficient  sameness  in  the  lires  and  fortunes  of  usurpers  ervr^- 
where  and  in  every  age  to  suggest  analogies,  and  to  enable  eertun 
similarities  to  be  traced.  But  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  svek 
tracing  of  resemblances  is  to  bring  out  in  stronger  relisf  the  eon- 
trasts  between  the  old  and  the  new.  "  Comparisons  are  odious,"  it 
is  said ;  and  he  who  tempts,  nay,  eballenges  comparisons,  is  cent- 
rally held  to  be  unwise.  The  idea  of  a  similari^  between  (Sesw 
and  Napoleon  I.  is  as  little  new  as  it  is  true.  Ijbat  there  is  any 
similarity — except  in  the  common  featores  of  all  usurpers — ^between 
Napoleon  III.  and  Cssar,  flatterers  may  suggest  and  vainly  sur- 
mise ;  but  historv  will  scarcelv,  we  think,  endorse  the  parallel. 

As  to  the  parallel  between  the  Napoleon  of  Rome  and  the  G«scr  of 
Prance,  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  peruse  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion : — 

**  A  similar  union  of  intentional  misFsprtaentatioiis,  of  deep  and  estensi?e  infonaa- 
tion,and  of  language  at  ouoe  simple  and  forcible,  may  be  observed  in  the '  llemoira* 
of  the  late  Bmperor  Napoleon,  and  serre  to  heighten  the  re»eiabIaBce  whicb 
existsd  already  in  other  points  between  him  and  Ciesar.  Both  wen  cmlnflat  for 
an  unwearied  activity  of  body  and  mind  ;  both  Ibllowed  the  same  principle  in  tMr 
military  operations,  anticipating  attack,  relyinjt  on  the  aeeeodeaey  of  tbcfar  dsim, 
tad  the  terror  inspired  by  tbedariufr  rapidity  of  their  neiveaieBts,  striking  always  ai 
the  Tltal  puhits  of  their  enemy*s  pewer,  and  aefw  kMfaig  the  frait  «f  patK  anttiMS 
by  cheeUnK  tbemseivas  Coo  soon  in  liieir  carter  of  violoiy,  aad  by  stoppiag  to 
Mtisiy  themselves  with  what  th<7  had  doae  already  while  taere  yei  rsBaintd  maj^ 


•  MtKnku^  Rnkm,  toL  zl.,  p.  «6,  artida  oi  Bndia*s  '^  OoastitatkMl 
History.* 
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tMi|t  iMN  to  do.  Both,  thooith  uiitiMuriDfir  ^  tb«ir  aoldiera*  lives,  w«r«  y«t  oom- 
piilo  laaalan  of  tiienr  aiffBctioas,  ond  knew  how  to  awakon  in  the  hearts  of  their 
iauDsdiaAe  attendants  an  alaoet  enthnsiabtic  regard.  Both  alao  |roToked  their 
ruB  hy  %  canity  whicli  Iband  itagfatifieatioo  in  insulting  wantonly  the  feelings  of 
xsaakiodfaad  which  oofoted  the  oatentatioos  display  of  power  «s  mooh  as  the  real 
poaeeeaion  of  iL  In  their  literary  characters,  if  the  titles  which  remain  to  ns  of 
Caesar's  Tsrious  works  imply  in  him  a  greater  proficiency  in  scienee.  in  critical 
learning,  and  in  poetry,  yet  the  '  Memoim '  and  dissertatioDs  of  Napoleon  display 
a  mneh  deeper  spirit  of  reflection  on  miliury  and  political  subjects,  and  a  mneh 
mora  eztensiTe  knowledge  on  all  points  of  history,  geo^rsphy,  aod  statistics,  than 
we  can  fhtd  in  the  *  Commentaries '  of  his  rival.  The  narratives  of  both,  not- 
wiihiiandnig  the  Httle  striatneM  of  principle  which  either  poeeessed,  are  yet 
czeiadiiigiy  vahuiblo;  beoanse,  with  all  their  nnfadraese,  there  is  necessarily  a 
great  nombar  of  points  on  which  notbine  was  to  be  gained  by  a  departare  from 
thetrath,aiid  on  all  which  their  great  ability  and  perfect  information  enable  as  to 
rely  on  their  atatemenu  with  impKcit  confidence.  Bat  it  i^  neceesary  that  the 
reader  akoold  be  constantly  on  hia  guard,  to  observe  where  they  can  have  any 
interest  in  oiisleading  him;  and  on  saoh  occasions  he  shoald  recollect  that  their 
capahiUty  of  telling  the  tmth  becomes  absolately  a  reason  for  snspecting  their 
evidence,  as  it  enables  them  to  cocoeal  it  more  artfully,  and  misrepresent  it  with 
greater  plansibillty."  * 

Had  tlie  pen  which  wrote  the  opening  worda  of  the  preface  to 
"  Jofiut  Ceesar  **  attended  to  the  maxim  there  laid  down, — "  His- 
tOTic  truth  ought  to  be  no  less  sacred  than  relieion," — its  wielder 
might  have  won  for  his  work  a  place  in  the  nistorian's  library 
among  books  to  be  used,  rather  than  in  the  drawing-room  for  nine 
days  among  books  with  which  to  be  amused.  It  is  not  because  the 
author  is  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  on  which  history  shoidd  be 
written  that  he  errs.  He  errs  by  *'  malice  aforethought.'*  He  can 
say  with  Ovid,  "  Video  meliora  proboque  deteriora  sequor/*  and 
Ariosto's  ••  Orlando,"— 

'*  n  meglio  v^ggio,  ed  al  peggior  m'  apptg1io.*'t 

If,  in  writing  history,  "it  is  necessary  that  the  facts  be  pro- 
daeed  with  a  rigorous  exactness,"  as  the  jEImperor  says  it  is,  whj 
does  he  '*  intentionally  "  employ  the  word  republic  m  its  classic 
use  as  a  state,  well  knowing  that  it  has,  in  modern  usage,  become 
specialized  to  aignify  a  state  in  which  self-government  prevails  P 
Is  it  not  that  the  distinetion  may  get  confounded  in  men's  minds,  and 
France  may  dream  that  its  imperially  managed  universal  aufifrage 
makes  it  a  republic  notwithstandinff  iu  Emperor  P  This  fallacy  of 
naming  is  often  exemplified  in  the  book. 

Of  the  general  tenor  of  this  Memoir  we  intend  to  give  some 
available  notion.  Of  its  contents  we  intend  to  give  a  brief  epitome. 
Some  of  its  statements  we  may  controvert,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
u  fitting  that  we  should  compare  the  views  of  the  most  recent — if 
act  the  most  illustrious — of  the  biographers  of  Julius  Cffisar  with 

*  AiBdU'lB  artiele  eii  ''The  HistorlMia  of  BoaM,**  **' Xscyclopndia  M^tropoU- 

voL  zxiv^  p.  844. 
'^  *^  I  sea  tba  batter  path,  bat  cboaaa  the  warsa." 
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those  of  other  writers.  In  doing  so  we  shall  be  animated  by  no 
desire  to  make  a  case,  bat  to  exhioit  tmth, — ^tmth  which  is  snjperior 
to  either  emperors  or  critics.  It  woold  be  right,  howoTer,  before 
proceeding  to  a  mere  review  of  a  book  so  noteworthy  in  the  annals 
of  authorship  as  to  be  a  sample  of  imperial  word-craft,  to  explain  the 
place  which  was  vacant  in  literatare  which  the  Emjperor  proposed  to 
nil ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  choice  ota  subject  was  as 
felicitous  in  this  point  of  view  as  the  opportunity  it  presented  was 
desirable.  It  mar  also  be  requisite  to  show  what  apprenticeship 
its  author  had  undergone  in  the  craft  of  letters  and  of  political  life, 
,  which  might  be  thought  to  justify  his  engaging  in  a  task  requir- 
ing so  much  scholarship,  tact,  experience,  ouitare,  and  energy  as 
this  did. 

The  historian  Gibbon,  in  his  days,  expressed  a  convictioa  that 
literature  stood  in  need  of  a  good  life  or  Julius  Caesar.  The  im- 
perial author  of  the  Tuileries  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  Tolume  before  us,  seem  capable  of  sapplying  the  want.  He 
who  does  so  will  undoubtedly  gain,  like  the  nero  of  whom  it  shall 
treat,— 

**  GUnim  et  dantnram  com  atemiUte  mandi  nomen." 

Yet  there  have  been  many  authors  who  have  laboured  to  expound 
and  narrate  the  life  and  character  of  "  mightiest  Julius/'  as  Shak- 
spere  calls  him,  who  had  "no  fellow  in  the  firmament"  of  historic 
stars.  Cicero  criticized  him  in  his  "  Brutus;"  Sallust  noticed  him 
in  his  monograph  on  Catiline's  Conspiracj^.  Plutarch  and  Saetonius 
supplied  specific  biographies  of  him ;  Cains  Asinius  PoUio  criticized 
him ;  Appianus  and  Dion  Cassius  also  afibrd  elements  for  the  por- 
traiture of  him  who  is  often  spoken  of 


"  The  noblest  sum 
That  ever  lired  in  the  tide  of  time.** 

Hirtius,  Strabo,  Erontinus,  Servius,  Pliny,  Macrobius,  Tacitos, 
Lucan,  Yegetius  Pol^^^neeus,  Yellins  Paterculus,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Florus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  others,  impart  hints,  detail  particu- 
lars, or  mention  traits  of  the  world's  foremost  ruler  less  than  half 
a  century  before  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  and  to  note  in  order  the  numerous 
moderns  who  have  undertaken  to  write  of  the  maater  of  Bome — 
when  Bome  meant  the  civilized  earth.  Shakspere,  through  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch,  was  led  to  give  us  his  half-length  tilkoueUe 
of  Julius  Cssar.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  "  The  False  One," 
have  given  us  another  side  view  of  the  man  of  "  amorous  heats." 
Bacon  wrote  a  hif'^ly  favourable  estimate  of  Cssar's  character. 
Peter  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  composed  an  excellent  critique  on 
Kis  life  and  works.  In  Niebuhr's  "History  of  Bome"  there  is  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  great  pre-Christian  emperor.  We  remember 
also  in  Drumann's  *'  Boman  History  "  a  tedioualv  lengthy  but  able 
narrative  of  Imperial  Ctesar.  In  th.  Conyers  Middleton's  *'  Life 
of  Cicero  "  the  two  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  their  time  are 
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eompwed  snd  contrasted.  Qibbon  notices  the  first  of  the  Cessars 
slightly  and  slightingly.  Hooke  gives  a  useful  rSsumS  of  Csesar's 
doings.  Merirale's  *'  History  of  the  Eomans  under  the  Empire'* 
(juit  republishing)  is  perhaps  the  book  worthiest  to  be  named  as  an 
introduction  to  Gibbon.  Louis  XIY.  is  reported  to  have  written  a 
''Life  of  Ceesar."  Voltaire's  unfayourable  notice  of  that  emperor  is 
well  known,  and  has  in  France  received  fresh  notoriety.  The 
prolific  Alexandre  Dumas  has  also  composed  a  "Life  of  Cssar,"  not 
much  behind  Voltaire's  in  harshness  or  outline  and  colouring.  "  A 
History  of  Cssar,"  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  is  in  course  of 
pnbli(»tion,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Karl  Barth,  which  we  pre- 
sume is  a  different  work  from  the  "  Epitome  of  the  Wars  of  Julius 
Csuur,"  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  were  issued  at  Paris  in 
183d.  George  Long's  biography  of  Caesar,  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia," and  his  notes  on  Caesar's  Life  by  Plutarch  are,  we  presume, 
known  to  all  scholars.  Thomas  Arnold's  opinion  of  Julius  Caesar 
was  much  less  favourable  than  that  of  most  writers,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly repudiates  the  comparison  of  which  the  volume  under  review 
jint  now  18  full — ^that  between  Napoleon  and  Caesar, — as  being  at 
idl  complimentary  to  either,  or  as  advantageous  to  readers  of 
history. 

De  Quincey^  essays  on  "  The  Caesars"  are  worthy  of  perusal. 
Archdeacon  Williams's  "  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,"  though  clumsily 
written  and  somewhat  theatrical,  is  instructive  and  full,  and 
spedally  suitable  for  being  read  by  the  young.  Abbott's  Biogra- 
phy, ostensibly  written  for  this  purpose,  is  scarcely  the  best  of 
lUB  series  of  Historic  Biographies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  all  the  minor  compositions, 
nrefaoes  to  his  works,  and  abstracts  of  the  events  of  his  times,  to  be 
Toond  in  modem  literature.  We  have  noted  a  few  of  the  chief, 
which  come  into  memory  while  we  write. 

The  great  and  much  elaborated  work  which,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
was  simultaneously  issued  to  Europe  in  ten  different  languages,  under 
the  special  supervision  of  its  imperial  author,  will  not  add  much  to 
the  world's  appreciation  of  him  whom  Pope  illustrates  as— 

**  Ct»sar,  the  worid's  great  master  and  his  own.** 

Its  style  is  destitute  of  pictorial  grace  and  the  living  energy  of 
genius.  It  exhibits  a  toilsome  sinuosity  of  arrangement  and  style. 
It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  huge  State  paper,  an  immense  political 
pamphlet,  a  despatch  in  defence  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  is  no^  nistory. 
in  a  work  by  Samuel  Elliott,  issued  by  Kichard  Bentley  in  1849, 
pnder  the  title  of  "  The  Liberty  of  Home,"  a  large  proportion  of  the 
imperial  sophisms  are  answered  by  anticipation,  and  a  very  differ- 
ent political  lesson  is  drawn  from  the  life  and  times  of  Caesar  than 
that  which  Napoleon  III.  attempts  to  inculcate. 

Charles  Lome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  Hortense  de  Beauhar- 
luds,  who  was  the  wife  of  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Holland,  was 
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bom  20th  April,  IB08»  in  Pant,  and  baptized  lOfck  F^broaij,  1810, 
at  Fontaineoleau,  abortly  after  which  event  Hortense  antd  her 
hnaband  separated,  "  by  matual  conseni*"  it  is  aaid.  His  mother 
superintended  his  educAtion  while  reaidinit  aqcoeaetTely  in  Genetv, 
Aix,  Baden,  Augsbnrg,  and  by  the  Lakoof  Conatanee,  in  lluiZ|sovi&. 
He  studied  aealouely,  and  made  considerable  pTOgreaav  eapecialiy  in 
hbtory  and  the  exact  sciences.  He  attached  hbnaelf  to  the  camp 
of  General  Dnfour,  and  gained  an  aoqnaiiitanee  with  militacy 
mancBuvres  there.  He  published  "A  Manual  of  Artilleiy'*  at 
Zurich,  in  1836,  for  the  use  of  officers  in  the  Swiss  axmy,  of  which 
he  had  become  a  member  in  1831.  In  that  same  year  the  Polaa 
offered  him  the  command  of  their  legions,  to  be  followed  by  a  gift 
of  the  erown  if  their  revolt  succeeded ;  he,  however,  served  as  a 
volunteer,  as  he  had  done  in  Switzerland.  In  1838  the  eeatenoe  of 
exile  against  all  members  of  the  Napoleon  family  waa  reneiwed. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  o£  Eeichstadt  opened  to  him  a  hope  for  the 
future,  and  he  determined  to  find  lus'way  to  the  aympathiea  of 
France  and  of  Frenchmen. 

With  tlus  object  he  began  a  career  in  aathonhip.  Amoa^  his 
works  in  this  capacity  we  may  mention  **  Politieal  Beveriea,"  1838 ; 
"  Political  and  Military  Thoughts  about  Switzerknd,"  1833.;  "  Na- 

S>leonic  Ideas,"  1839 ;  "  Historic  FraKments,"  1841 ;  "  The  Swiss 
uestion«"  1842 ;  '*  Aeply  to  Lamartioe's  '  Gonsukte  and  Smptre,"* 
1843;  "The  Extinction  of  Pauperiam,"  1844;  "A  Project  for  a 
Canal  to  Connect  the  Atlantie  and  Pacific  Oceans,"  184&.  He  oon- 
tributed  to  the  Capitol  and  theJb«rfiaZ<2^Co«MMr0e,  organs  deroted 
to  his  cause,  and  furnished  several  articlea  to  a  "Dietionasy  of 
Conversation.'*    An  official  edition  of  these,  and  of  many  other 


works,  prodamationa,  messages,  pam^^ileta^speechM,  letters,  ^ 
&c,  has  been  issued,  under  th»  title  ot"  The  W<Mrks  of  l^apoleonHI.," 
between  1856  and  1868 ;  and  '*  The  Military  Worka  of  Napokon 
in."  have  been  published  in  a  emBate  volnme  in  1866.  To  these 
he  has  now  added  this  anologr  m  liaperialiaw,  "  The  Hiatory  of 
Julius  Cffisar,"  of  which,  tnoo^  nearly  the  whole  ia  written^  and  at 
least  another  volume  is  in  type,  he  luu  sent  forth  this  first  iaetal* 
ment,  as  a  pulse-feeler  for  the  French  people,  and  a  test  of  Sorope's 
political  morality. 

So  much  for  the  Emperor's  literary  career.  His  political  life  has 
been  almost  as  active  and  varied,  quite  as  changeable  and  ineonaiat* 
ent.  Napoleon  I.,  for  some  apparently  good  reaaon,  fixed  the  aoe- 
cession  to  his  throne  in  the  childEen  or  Queen  Hertense,  of  whom 
Charles  Louia  was  somehow  an  especial  faroarite.  Napokoa  Loma, 
hia  elder  brother,  died  suddenly  at  ForH  dmeing  the  Italian  iaaor- 
reotion,  in  which  he  and  Chanea  Looia  were*  fightias  aa  ardent 
republicans,  and  Napoleon  IL«  Duke  of  Beiclietodt»  daad  shortly 
afterwards,  ao  that  there  were  no  oompetitoBsfor  Napoleooio  gioriaa 
equivalent  to  him.  In  1836  he  undertook  the  affair  of  Stnumoiiq^ 
and  failed.  He  waa  deported  to  Amerioa.  Hia  mother'a  iUaess 
recalled  him  to  Aienenberg.    After  her  demtae^  Lonia  Hnlippo 
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teaaded  hit  eaapfMon,  b«t  the  Swisa  retMted.  He^  liow«fer» 
mit  of  ins  owa  aoeord^  and  domiciled  ia  London.  He  was  ooe  of 
tke  gnestt  at  the  fo<^b£glintooa  touroAmeiit  in  1839,  and  made  a 
tour  in  SeotlancU  where  1»  dwelt  for  some  time  also,  in  1847.  In 
18I0»  when  French  eoeiety  wae  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  traaefer 
of  BiMiararte's  bones  from  "St.  Hekna's  dniween-keep"  to  Parisy 
be  itfofd  a  ditiiynanb  to  *'  The  Manes  of  the  SmBeror,"  aod  made 
]us  dsseent  hj^  Boulogne.  Ho  was  captared,  triea,  aod  condemned 
tPMgpetnai  unnrisonment.  He  was  sent  to  l^fdrtress  of  HaBi» 
in  ficaidj,  amia  the  marshes  of  the  Somme,  where  he  wrote  many 
of  Us  books^  read  aseidnously,  and  caltiratod  flowers.  At  lencth, 
is  1846,  heeeeiuped  in  the  disguise  of  a  mason,  and  came  to  Lonebn. 
After  the  revofation  of  1848  he  went  to  Paris»  and  was  ehoeen  a 
»piMSDta*LTe  of  the  people.  On  8th  December,  1848,  he  wae 
dioNttf^eeidettt  of  the  French  Bepublic,  whose  integrity  he  swore 
to  obserfCw  On  2od  December,  1861,  the  anniTersary  of  Aus- 
tefitiW  thia  oflih  was  brokei^  and  he  assumed  the  reins  of  gOTem^ 
neat  by  fovee^  having  meanwhile  deatcoyed  the  Boman  Eepoblic* 
and  raised  to  ita  former  height  the  papal  throne^  which,  in  1831, 
lie  was  fitting  to  ofwthrow.  On  2ttd  December,  1852,  ho 
beeune  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  This  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
^^efcor  Hq90  :— *"  At  certain  epoehs  in  history  the  whole  human  race, 
&nn  sU  paints  of  the  earth,  fix  their  eyes  upon  s<»ne  mystenooa 
fpot,  nhmioe  it  would  seem  that  unxrersal  aestiny  was  about  to 
inoek  There  h«f  e  been  hours  when  the  woild  has  looked  tewaids 
tfae  Vatican  (Gregory  VII.  and  Leo  X.  occupied  therein  the  ponti- 
finl  throne) ;  at  other  timea,  when  it  haa  contaminated  the  Lourre 
(K^^AxigoakoBf  LonsalX.^  Francis  L,.and  Henry  IV.  were  there) ; 
BiiatiJvt  (Oliarles  Y.  was  dreaming  of  it) ;  Vviadsor  (Elicabeth 
t^  Gteat  reigned  there) ;  Versailles  (Louis  XIV.  shone  there  in 
tbe  ma^  of  ataa)  f  the  Kremlin  (it  affwded  a  glimpse  of  Betor  the 
<^iMt) ;  Potadam  (Frederick  II.  waa  eloaeted  there  with  Voltaire). 
At  pNmnt— <fii8tQry»  bow  thy  head-^tha  whole  vniTerse'regards  ik^ 
•Shiseb ' 

No  warkpuhlished  inmodem  times  haa  been  so  artfolhr  and  inge- 
oicQily  puffed  and  paraded  aa  this  history  of  Jnliua  CflBsar.  An 
affeetodcoyaesa*  bnt  real  cunning,  haa  detained  the  imperial  Tokune 
&«a  the  booka^lers'  shelroa  and  readers'  hands  long  after  ita  eoQcot* 
pfetion  uBder  the  ptinfeer'a  efforts.  A  disingenuous  mystery  and 
•Nvecywaa  need  to  excite  anundeaervedintefest;  aadtbewholeTOca« 
Uary  of  nuDonr,  the  entire  maohinery  of  paragrai^iing,  hare  been 
pot  in  opsHtiom  Agres*  stir  haa  been  created,  and  tM  result  is*-** 
teppomtmeat  to  aebolars,  boeause  the  trestiae,  whioh  waa  to  haro 
ounsted  theaalqect,  is  o^y  a  mediocre  one  in  that  sense ;  disap- 
pointment to  ordmary  readmrs,  becanso  the  speUs  of  a  Oarlyleae 
▼mdness  are  not  thrown  round  the  chief  portrait ;  disappoitttmeoi 
to  ftatesmen,  beoaase  the  sphmz  continues  to  speak  in  enigmas ; 
^issppomtmeai  to  qnidmmcs  in  polities^  for  the  oracle  requiree 
iBteijpffeatioii ;  diaappointment  to  £>Tera  of  the  imperial  rSffime,  for 
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• 

it  pronoimceB  and  annoimeefl  little  really  tending  to  defend  the 
intrusiye  occupancy  of  the  French  throne ;  diaappointment  to  the 
enemies  of  hia  dynasty,  hecauae  it  ia  leaa  thoronghffoing  in  ita 
Machiavellianiam  than  would  cause  it  to  be  employed  as  an  agent 
in  insurrection ;  disappointment  to  historical  atuaents  above  all,  for 
it  occupies  a  vacant  place  in  classical  bio^paphy  unworthily,  because 
its  purpose  and  design  is  other  than  historical,  and  presenta  the 
hero  of  Boman  imperialism  in  a  misty  atmoaphere  of  Bonapartean- 
ism  and  Napoleoniam — a  couple  of  diatortmg  media  preventing 
clear  vision. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better,  however,  to  proceed  to  an  analysia 
of  the  matter  of  the  book  under  review,  for  that  alone  can  really 
substantiate  the  opinions  advanced  regarding  it.  We  shall  now, 
therefore,  present  to  the  reader  some  account  of  the  contenta  of 
the  work,  accompanied  by  extracts,  as  we  go  along,  illuttrative  of 
the  political  teaching  it  advances,  and  leave  the  consideration  of 
the  **  Life  and  Character  of  Julius  Cosar  "  it  suggests  tiU  another 
opportunity  in  a  future  number.  We  shall  thus  impart  a  better 
unity  to  the  diverse  matter  of  the  present  notice,  and  preserve  for 
our  succeeding  review  the  **  Life  and  Character  of  Imperial  Caaar," 
as  represented  by  Imperial  Napoleon. 

The  book  opens  with  a  preface  bearing  date  20th  March,  1862, 
the  anniveraary  of  Louis  Philippe's  escape  from  France  in  1848. 
This  is  at  once  the  weightiest  and  most  subtly  fallacioua  part  in  the 
whole  volume.  Accepting,  apparently,  the  hero-worship  prevalent 
in  our  day,  he  links  the  idea  to  that  of  predestination,  and  writea 
to  "prove  that  when  Providence  raises  up  soch  men  aa  Cfieaar, 
Charbmagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace  out  to  peoples  the  path 
they  ought  to  follow ;  to  stamp  with  the  aeal  of  their  genius  a  new 
era,  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  labour  of  many  centuries. 
Happy  the  peoples  who  comprehend  and  follow  them!  Woe  to 
those  who  misunderstand  and  combat  them !  They  do  aa  the  Jewa 
did,  they  crucify  their  Messiah;  they  are  blind  and  "bulpable: 
blind,  for  they  do  not  see  the  impotence  of  their  efforts  to  suapend 
the  definitive  triumph  of  good ;  culpable,  for  they  only  retard  pro- 
gress by  impeding  its  prompt  and  fruitful  application. 

There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  possibihty  of  crowdinjor  into  a  paaaage 
so  brief,  a  greater  amount  of  sophistry  with  plausibuity.  The  three 
despots  are  quietly  raised  to  the  aame  height  aa  the  Messiah ;  it  ia 
assumed  that  these  three  only  aimed  at  the  increase  of  "  definitive 
good ;"  it  is  implied  that  they  were  each  men  of  progresa,  and  an 
epoch  man  is  represented  to  be  not  an  initiator  of  new  patha  only, 
but  himself  the  accomplisher  of  centuries  of  results  in  a  few  years. 
And  the  whole  involvea  the  major  premiss ;  all  who  do  not  bend 
submissively  to  despots  are  worthy  only  of  woe,  **  are  blind  and 
culpable." 

Book  I.  treata  of  Borne  before  Caaar,  and  chapter  Ist  showa  ua 
Home  under  the  kings.  This  nart  is  written  "  with  no  intention  of 
clearing  up  whatever  degree  ot  fiction  these  earliest  ages  of  hiatory 
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may  contain."  So  thai  Niebuhr  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  may  "  sleep 
on  now,  and  take  their  rest."  "  We,"  the  author  says,  "  only  pur- 
pose to  remind  our  readers  that  the  kings  laid  the  foundations  of 
those  institutions  to  which  Some  owed  her  neatness,  and  so  many 
extraordinary  men  who  astonished  the  wond  by  their  yirtue  and 
exploits."  Hence  advocates  of  republicanism  must  keep  silence. 
The  social  and  political  organization,  and  the  religion  of  Bome,  are 
hastily  sketchea,  and  we  hare  a  bird's-eye  view  of  "  the  results  ob- 
tained by  royalty ;"  for  the  Eoman  rej^ublic  had  already  acquired, 
under  the  kin^,  a  strong  organization.  "Thus  fiome,  having 
reached  the  third  century  of  her  existence,  finds  her  constitution 
formed  by  the  kings  with  all  the  germs  of  grandeur  which  will  de- 
velop themselves  in  the  se<^uel.  Man  has  created  her  institutions ; 
we  snail  now  see  how  the  institutions  are  going  to  form  the  men." 
In  chapter  2nd  we  read  of  the  "  establishment  of  the  consular  re- 
pablic."  "The  kings  are  expelled  from  Eome;  they  disappear 
oecanse  their  mission  is  accomplished."  There  is  given  to  '*  certain 
beings  a  fated  limit  marked  by  the  term  of  their  utility.  Until 
this  providential  term  has  arrived  no  opposition  prevails ;  conspira- 
cies, revolts,  everything  fails  against  tne  irresistible  force  wnich 
maintains  what  people  seek  to  overthrow."  Hence  the  kings  held 
their  place  for  tneir  time,  and  then  the  aristocracy  seized  supreme 
power  as  consuls.  "  They  desired  liberty  only  for  themselves,  but 
they  knew  how  to  make  the  imase  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tudfe,  and  the  name  of  the  peo^e  was  always  associated  with  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,"  and  tuey  mstilled  for  their  own  purposes  into 
the  popular  mind  "  the  kat^  of  tyrants."  But  "  absolute  power, 
wheUier  it  belongs  to  one  man  or  to  a  class  of  individuals,  miishes 
always  by  being  equally  dangerous  to  him  who  exercises  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  "  Institutions  of  the  Bepublic," 
and  the  "Tiansformation  of  the  Aristocracy"  into  rulers, "  Elements 
of  Dissolution"  appeared  in  the  state ;  for  "  it  is  the  lot  of  all  govern- 
ments, whatever  be  their  form,  to  contain  within  themselves  germs 
of  life  which  make  their  stren^h,  and  ^erms  of  dissolution  which 
must  some  day  lead  to  their  rum."  And  here  is  a  lesson  to  France 
and  Europe : — "About  the  same  length  of  time  was  required  by  the 
republic  to  re-conquer  the  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  peoples 
which  she  had  exercised  under  the  last  kings ;  so  many  years  a 
country  requires  to  recover  from  the  shocks  and  enfeeblmg  in- 
fluence of  even  the  most  le^timate  revolutions."  And  here,  too,  is 
a  sample  of  illustrating  ancient  history  by  "  modem  instances :"— > 

**"  The  coodition  of  Borne  then  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  England 
before  ita  electoral  reform.  For  eeyeral  centuries  the  English  Conetitntioa  was 
▼annted  a»  the  palladium  of  liberty,  although  then,  as  at  Rome,  birth  and  fortune 
were  the  unique  eonrce  of  hononn  and  power.  In  both  countriea  the  aristoeraoy, 
matter  of  the  electiooa  by  aolicitatioo,  money,  or  rotten  boroughs,  caused,  as  the 
patricians  at  Bome,  the  membera  of  the  nobility  to  be  elected  to  Parliament,  and 
BO  one  waa  citisen  in  either  of  the  two  countries  witbont  the  possession  of  wealth. 
NfTcrtheless,  if  the  people  in  England  hvd  no  purt  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  they 
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boMted  jmtly,  before  1789|  a  liberty  which  shone  brightly  In  the  middle  of  tiie 
eileotioQs  (He)  atmosphere  of  the  Continental  states.  The  disintenMed  obsextvr 
does  Bot  examine  if  the  scene  where  gn,re  political  qoestioM-are  discnsiiwl  is  more 
or  less  Tast,  or  if  the  acton  ar6  more  or  less  nnmsrooa;  he  is  only  atmck  by  the 
gzandear  of  the  spectacle.  Thns,  far  be  from  lis  the  intentioa  of  blaming  the 
nobility,  any  more  in  Rome  than  in  England,  for  having  preserved  its  preponder- 
ance by  all  the  means  which  laws  and  habits  placed  at  its  disposal  The  power 
was  destined  to  remain  with  the  patricians  as  long  as  they  showed  themselves 
worthy  of^it;  and  it  cannot  bnt  be  acknowledged,  without  their  persevcnince  in 
the  same  policy,  without  that  elevation  of  views,  without  that  severe  and  inflexible 
▼irtne,  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  aristocracy,  the  work  of  Soman  dvilixa- 
tion  would  not  have  been  accomplished." 

Chapter  3rd,  on  "  The  Conquest  of  Italy/'  is  yery  msimetiTe ;  it 
contains  a  **  Description  of  Italy,"  a  notice  of  "  The  dispositions  of 
the  people  of  Italy  in  regard  to  Home,"  of  its  treatment  of  the 
ysnquisned  peoples,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Samnite  and  other  wars. 
An  account  of  the  "  Preponderance  of  Borne,"  and  an  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  its  institutions,  conclude  the  chapter,  which  is  ererj 
here  and  there  lightened  up  by  Napoleonic  ideas  on  polities  and 
government,  of  which  we  may  quote  the  following  speoimena : — 

'*  In  the  midst  of  so  many  hostile  peoples,  for  a  little  state  to  aoeceed  in  niaing 
itself  above  the  others,  and  in  subjugating  them,  it  must  have  possessed  peculiar 
elements  of  superiority.  The  peoples  who  surrounded  Borne,  warlike  and  proad 
of  their  independence,  had  neither  the  same  unity  nor  the  same  incentives  to 
action,  nor  the  same  powerful  aristocratic  organization,  nor  the  same  blind  coa« 
fldence  in  their  destiniee.  They  displayed  more  eelfishness  and  ambition.  When 
they  fought,  it  was  much  more  to  increase  thAr  riches  by  pillage  than  to  aagnent 
the  nnmber  of  their  subjects.  Borne  triumphed,  becaase  aloM,  in  piwpeot  of  a 
fntore,  she  made  war  not  to  destroy,  but  to  cosaerve,  and  after  the  material  con* 
quest  always  set  herself  to  accomplish  the  moral  conqoest  of  the  vaaqnislMd. 

**  This  general  desire  act  to  destroy  the  privilege,  bnt  to  gain  a  place  among 
the  privileged,  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  manners  of  antiquity.  In  the  city 
not  less  than  in  ths  state,  the  insurgents  or  discontented  did  not  seek,  as  in  our 
modem  eooieties,  to  overthrow,  but  to  attain.  So  every  one,  according  to  his  posi- 
tion, aspired  to  a  legitimate  object:  the  plebeians  to  enter  into  the  aristocracy,  not 
to  destroy  it;  the  Italic  peoplee  to  have  a  part  in  the  sovereignty  of  Borne,  not  to 
contest  it;  the  Boman  provinces  to  be  declared  allies  and  friends  of  Borne,  and 
not  to  recover  their  independence." 

**  That  only  is  destroyed  entirely  which  may  be  repkeed  advantagaooaly.'' 

Chapter  4th  describes  and  explains  the  "  FSrosperity  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Mediterranean  before  the  Panic  Wan."  It  u  really  an  ad- 
mirable sweep  of  yiew  worthjr  of  study  and  perusal.  It  doses  with 
the  following  Napoleonic  aspiration : — 

"  Tbb  condse  description  of  the  countries  boidering  on  the  Mcditemaean  two 
or  three  hundred  years  before  our  en  shows  sufficiently  the  state  of  proeperity  of 
the  diflBerent  peoples  who  inhabited  them.  The  remembrsnoe  of  such  greatness 
iaspirss  a  very  natural  wish — ^namely,  that  henceforth  the  Jealonsy  of  Uie  gnat 
powers  may  no  longer  prevent  the  East  from  shaking  off  the  dnst  of  twenty  oea> 
tnriss,  and  from  being  bom  again  to  life  and  ciTilisaUon." 
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In  the  5ib  chapter  the  story  of  the  "Panic  Wars  and  Wan  of 
Macedonia  and  Aaia  "  is  told  well.  **  Everything  diaappean  before 
the  fioman  power.  The  independence  of  peoples,  kingdoms,  and 
repabhes  ceases  to  exist.  Carthage  is  destroyed,  Greece  ^ives  np 
her  arms,  Macedonia  loses  her  liberty,  that  of  Spain  perishes  at 
Nnmantia,  and  shortly  afterwards  Pergamns  undergoes  the  same 
fate."  The  criticism  on  Cato,  the  censor,  in  this  chapter  is  exceed- 
ingly nnfavonrable,  and  sometimes  equally  unfair,  though  too 
lengthy  to  be  quoted  and  controverted  here.  It  is  too  true  that 
"too  much  success  dazzles  nations  as  well  as  kings,"  and  Borne 
had  been  too  successful.  Not  only  had  those  conquests  above 
noted  been  made,  but  **  continental  Greece,  her  isles,  Asia  Minor 
np  to  Mount  Taurus,  all  this  country,  the  oradle  of  civilization,  has 
entered  into  the  Human  empire.  The  rest  of  Asia  receives  her  laws 
and  obe^  her  influence.  Egypt,,  the  most  powerful  of  the  king- 
doms which  made  part  of  the  heritage  of  Alexander,  is  under  her 
tutelage.  The  Jews  implore  her  alliance.  The  Mediterranean  has 
become  a  [Roman  lake.  The  Bepublic  vainly  seeks  an  adversary 
woiihy  of  her  aims.  But  if  from  without  no  serious  danger  seems 
to  threaten  her»  within  exist  great  iotereats  not  satisfied  and  peoples 
discontented." 

The  6th  chapter,  with  which  .Book  I.  concludes,  is  one  the 
soalysis  of  which  would  be  very  interesting.  It  treats  of  '*  The 
Gracdhi,  Marius  and  Sylla."  It  includes  the  period  of  the  Jugur- 
tiuan  war  and  the  wars  with  the  allies,  and  preeeots  us  with  the 
foUowing  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  mistress  of  the 
universe  r-'*' The  age  of  disinterestedness  and  stoic  virtues  was 
past;  it  hxkd  lasted  nearly  400  years,  and  during  that  period  the 
antagonism  created  by  divergency  of  opinions  and  int^ests  had 
never  led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  The  patriotism  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  had  prevented  this  fatal  extremity ; 
but  dating  from  the  flrst  years  of  the  seventh  century,  everything 
had  changed,  and  at  every  proposal  of  reform  or  desire  of  power 
nothing  was  seen  but  seditioni  civil  wars,  massacres,  and  proscrip- 
tions.' A  record  of  these  is  given,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
ezpoaitioBS  of  policy  often  acute  and  always  cunning.  But  the 
chapter  seems  to  have  been  mainly  written  to  lead  to  tne  ibUowing 
reflections : — 

"  The  hiatoty  of  the  last  fifty  jean,  and  eapccially  the  dictatonhip  of  Sylla, 
Bhow  beyond  doubt  that  Italy  demanded  a  master.  Everywhere  iDstitntioDS  gave 
vty  before  the  power  of  an  individual,  sustained  not  only  by  bis  own  partiaaos,  but 
also  by  the  irresolute  multitude,  which,  fatigued  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  so 
many  opponte  parties,  aspired  to  order  and  repose.  If  the  conduct  of  Sylla  had 
been  moderated,  what  is  called  the  Empire  would  probably  have  commenced  with 
him;  but  his  power  was  so  cruel  and  so  partial,  that  after  his  death  the  abuses  of 
liberty  were  fofgotten  in  the  memory  of  abuses  of  tyranny.  The  more  the  demo- 
eratifl  spirit  had  expanded,  the  more  the  ancient  institutions  lost  their  prestige. 
In  fact,  aa  democracy,  trusting  and  passionate,  believes  always  that  its  interests 
are  better  represented  by  an  iodlTidual  than  by  a  political  body,  it  was  incessantly 
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disposed  to  deliver  its  fatizre  to  the  man  who  raieed  himself  abo?e  others  hj  his 
own  merit.  The  Gracchi,  Marios  and  Sjlla,  had  in  turn  disposed  at  will  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic,  and  trampled  nnder  foot  with  impnnity  andent  instito- 
tions  and  ancient  cnstoms;  but  their  reifrn  was  ephemeral,  for  thej  only  repre- 
sented factions.  Instead  of  embracing  coUectiTely  the  hopes  and  interests  of  all 
the  peninsula  of  Italy,  they  favoured  exclusively  particular  classes  of  society. 
Some  sought  before  all  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  proletaries  of  Rome,  or 
the  emancipation  of  the  Italiotee,  or  the  preponderance  of  the  knights  ;  othen,  the 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy.    They  failed. 

"  To  establish  a  durable  order  of  things  there  wanted  a  man  who,  raising  him- 
self above  vulgar  passions,  should  unite  in  himself  the  essential  qualiUes  and  jut 
ideas  of  each  of  his  predecessors,  avoiding  their  faults  as  well  as  their  errors.  To 
the  greatness  of  soul  and  love  of  the  people  of  certain  tribunes,  it  was  needful  to 
join  the  military  genius  of  great  generals  and  the  strong  sentiments  of  the  Dictator 
in  favour  of  order  and  the  hierarchy. 

"  The  man  capable  of  so  lofty  a  mission  already  existed;  but  perhaps,  in  spite 
of  his  name,  he  might  have  still  remained  long  unknown  if  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Sylla  had  not  discovered  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and,  by  peraecntioo,  pointed 
him  out  to  public  attention.    That  man  was  Casar." 

Our  introduction,  like  that  of  the  book  before  us,  has  been  bo 
lengthy,  that  we  must  postpone  our  analysis  of,  and  our  remarks  on, 
the  History  of  CsDsar,  with  which  Book  II.  concerns  itself.  We 
have  but  briefly  given  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  first  300  pages  of  this 
book.  We  must  give  greater  care  to  the  more  strictlv  biographical 
matter  and  the  lessons  deduced  from  them  which  lie  before  us. 
This  we  shall  strive  our  best  to  accomplish  faithfully  in  a  succeed- 
ing issue.  Wo  need  not  scruple  to  say,  however,  that  the  work 
appears  to  us  somewhat  irregular  and  rather  defective  in  critical 
sagacity,  as  far  as  scholarly  research  goes.  For  insight  into  men 
and  manners,  government  nolity,  and  the  influence  of  change  on 
peoples,  it  is  really  valuable,  but  exceedingly  sly.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  political  rather  than  literary  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  work,  and  that  many  opinions  are  expressed  which 
bear  more  closely  on  things  present  than  on  things  past. 

Let  us  also  saj  that  printers'  blunders  abound  in  the  book,  that 
the  translation  is  crude  and  foreigner-like,  often  Gallicised,  and 
sometimes  wholly  unintelligible.  An  imperial  book  should  have 
received  more  care  even  from  a  people's  periodical  publisher. 
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LicosLAXiOH  is  the  embodied  will  of 
the  people.  All  legation,  therefore, 
k  Ml  ODce  permieeiTe  and  imperatiTe; 
penninTe*  m  the  expreeaed  will  of  the 
lepneeatatiTea  of  the  people,  and  impe- 
ntift,  aa  the  aanotioDed  determination 
of  the  ezecotiTe.  Permissive  leeida- 
tum,  howoTer,  in  this  question  nflans, 
vc  pnsnme,  the  passing  of  a  law  whioh 
it  to  become  stringently  applicable  only 
vhen  the  will  of  the  people  in  any 
locality  ts  expressed  npon  it.  I  think 
Uiis  highly  commendable,  as  well  as 
most  adTantageoQB,  for  it  brings  the 
people  themselves  more  directly  into  the 
poritidB  of  lawmakers. — J.  D.  M. 

If  permisaiTe  legielatioo  were  more 
m  fogne,  it  would  be  no  longer  possible 
to  aiKft,  with  Goldsmith, — 
"  Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men 

make  the  law«.''---Jomi  C. 

If  a  majority  of  Toters  can  send  the 
man  whom  they  support  to  Parliament, 
tod  a  majority  in  Parliament  can  make 
a  bill  become  law,  we  think  that  legis- 
litioa  should  be  so  permissiye  ss  to 
•Uow  the  minority,  or  two- thirds  of  the 
latepayers,  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
tnde  in  staroog  drink  in  their  respeetiye 
perishes,  because  it  is  a  well-known 
fiMt  that  drinking  habits  are  the  prin- 
cipsl  eooroes  of  panperism.  Panpwism 
is  a  bniden  on  the  ratepayers,  and 
tboefore  we  think  that  ratepayers 
Might  to  have  the  privilege  of  lighten- 
ing that  bnrden.  Dmnkennese  is  the 
inaeipal  sonroe  of  crime,  either  directly 
or  mdueetly,  and  crime  is  also  a  means 
of  taxing  the  ratepayers  and  the  coun- 
ty at  huge;  thorefore  if  we  can,  by 
uy  Just  means,  lighten  such  taxes,  we 
QQght  to  do  so,  by  legislation  or  other- 
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wise.    Dmnkenneas  is  the  oanse  of  a 
great  amount  of  social  and  domestic 
nuseiy,  a  misery  which  is  not  limited 
to  the  drunkard,  hot  extends  to  those 
aronnd  him;  and  therefore,  if  we  can 
stop  this,  we  tfonk  it  is  not  only  right, 
but  adTantageons  to  do  so.    It  would 
be  advantageous,  by  lessening  our  taxes 
and  adding  to  our  happineas,  both  in  a 
social  and  domestic  point  of  view.    It 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  drunkard, 
by  taking  bis  greatest  temptation  out  of 
his  way,  so  that  it  oould  no  longer  allure 
him  from  his  home  aod  family,  nor  en- 
tice him  to  waste  bis  hard-earned  money, 
whioh  ought  to  be  spent  in  providing 
food  and  clothing  for   his  family,  or 
preserved  for  times  of  adversity,  which 
come,  sooner  or  later,  to  most  working 
men.     If  we  look  at  the  question  from 
a  religious  point  of  riew,  we  find  that 
drunkenness   is  a  cause  of  sabbath- 
breaking,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
evils.    Tet  the  magnitude  of  these  evils 
is  so  great,  that  they  ruin  vast  num- 
bers of  our  fellow-men,  both  body  and 
soul  (at  least,  they  ruin  them  to  all 
human  appearance).    When  there  are 
evils  existing  which  work  so  great  a 
ruin,  should  we  not  exert  every  effort 
to  remove  them  from  amongst  us?    We 
think  we  should,  if  even  we  hsTe  to 
call  legislation  to  our  aid,  so  long  as 
thst  legislation  is  advantageous,  which 
in  this  case  we  hold  to  be  so  in  a  high 
degree.— T.  W. 

Permissive  legislation  is  the  true 
universal  suffrsge.  Let  Parliament  re- 
soIto  what  is  most  advantageous,  and 
then  let  the  people  be  truly  polled  for 
their  opinion.  That  is  true  freedom, 
not  sham.~T.  Bl  B. 
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Neoatiyb. 

The  majoritj  in  a  country  are  never 
the  best-informed  part  of  it.  Majori- 
ties are  pecaliarly  liable  to  fitful  action. 
Legislation  bj  majorities  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  representation  of  majori- 
ties. Representation  indicates  the 
direction  which  legislation  ought  to 
take.  Legislation  is  a  matter  for  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  investigation,  and 
cannot  be  advantageously  undertaken 
bat  by  the  experienced  and  skilfal, 
which  majorities,  especially  pariah  ma- 
joritiee,  are  not.  To  permit  legislation 
by  such  parties  is  to  convey  the  law^ 
making  of  the  country  to  the  least  sens- 
ible, the  most  easily  impreseible,  and 
the  most  subject  to  side  influences  of 
the  population.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  advantageous. — D.  Lear. 

To  shirk  the  true  duty  of  lawgivers 
may  be  pleasant  to  those  who  ought  to 
perform  it,  but  must  be  unprofitable  to 
those  for  whom  it  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. Permissive  legislation  is  an 
insidious  method  of  introducing  tyran- 
nous legislation.  ProTisions  are  intro- 
duced in  permissive  bills  which  no  (me 
would  think  of  incorporating  with  com- 
pulsory acts;  yet  permissive  bills  are 
intended  to  be  compulsory  when  adopt- 
ed. I  do  not  think  such  laws  can  be 
beneficial-^L.  D.  M. 

Permissive  legislation  would  be  dis- 
advantageous, we  think.  Of  course, 
all  legislation  should  be  permissive  in 
an  implied  sense.  But  it  would  be 
as  imposiible  td  get  a  public  assent 
to  evwy  particular  enactment  as,  in 
*'  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  it 
would  be  wrong  to  submit  it  to  that 
kind  of  decision.  Theqneetion  can  refer, 
then,  only  to  special  measures.  We 
make  two  objeotions  to  pennissive  legis* 
latioB,  one  or  both  of  which  will  in 
general  apply  to  any  cases  that  may 
arise!— '1st.  To  all  special  measores 
there  is  opposition,  so  that,  if  left  to 
popular  decision^  they  can  only  be  car- 
ried by  majorities.  Now  it  wonld 
manifestly  be  unjust  to  impws  the  wtU 


of  ten  men  on  one  because  they  did 
not  happen  to  approve  his  principles  or 
conduct.  (When  the  well-being  of  the 
many  is  unequally  prejudiced  by  the 
unrestricted  freedom  of  the  few  the 
case  is  different,  and  major  interests 
ought  to  prevail,  and  make  a  law  for 
the  minor.)  2nd.  The  difiieulty  of 
asoertaining  puUtc  opinion  to  any  satis- 
factory or  final  purpose,  and  the  con- 
tentions to  which  the  operation  would 
lead,— of  more  permanent  ill  efiwst, 
perhaipa,  than  the  good  to  be  aeosm- 
pushed  by  it.^DAW. 

The  Permissive  BHl  Asssciation  is 
ths  natural  outgrowth  of  ToMl  Absti- 
nenoe  Societies.  Ths  total  abstinence 
movement  having  iailed  to  bring  about 
the  sAial  revolution  its  supporters  had 
hoped  for,  an  endeavnnr  is  now  being 
made  to  bring  abont,  through  political 
force,  what  moral  suasion  had  failed  to 
do.  The  tendency  of  all  legislaticii 
that  aims  at  enforcing  laws  on  matters, 
the  right  or  wrong  of  which  ought  to 
be  decided  by  individnal  private  jndg* 
ment,  cannot  be  advantageous,  bseanso 
it  involves  an  infringement  of  oar  per- 
sonal rights.  Penntsaive  legislatioii  is 
of  this  nature,  for  it  asks  ParliaoMBt 
to  dictate  to  the  people  what  they  shall 
drink,  or  rather,  what  they  shall  not 
driok.  This  is  asking  Pariiamsnt  to 
go  beyond  its  legitimate  fnnotiona.  Wo 
might  as  reasonably  desirs  it  todietato 
to  tbs  people  what  they  shall  not  est, 
or  how  they  sbaU  not  be  allowed  to 
clothe.  Permissive  legislation  is  into- 
lerant, and  therefore  rstrogreMlvo.  It 
is  grounded  on  the  mssnmption  that  tho 
majority  of  a  communis 'hav%  a  ri^i 
to  make  the  minority  snceofflh  to  thsir 
opinions.  The  extrsms  illibsraltty  of 
such  an  idea  mnst  be  patent  to  all  who 
have  either  witnessed  or  read  of  tlis 
effects  of  religious  intolcranos.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  teetotal  bigotiy,  ein- 
mouring  for  the  mefging  of  Pnrliiuiient 
into  a  teetotal  society,  which  oectainiy 
would  be  neither  advisabis  Borndvan* 
tageotts.—^*  B. 
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Qunfiomi  BXQDnoifo  Axswbxs. 

528.  IK^  any  of  jonr  ntden 
kfaidlj  ffiform  ]ii»*-l.  Th«  mMsmg  of 
the  a  priori  uiniDMDt?  2.  The  most 
saitablo  theologioal  work  for  »  tjro 
a  ahiiitty?  3.  The  best  Eogliah 
ciiarie  Mitbon  for  readiog  for  one 
ttpBiog  to  pulpit  eloquence?  4.  The 
beat  aiodee  of  aeqniring  a  onflBcient 
luoirledi^e  (1)  of  the  Greek  langnage, 
ftr  reading  tbo  New  Testaiaent;  (2) 
of  the  Latin  language,  for  reading  the 
writiaga  of  \h%  early  Christians,  and  eo- 
rlwsitioal  writeregeBerally?— £.  H.  B. 

529.  WonM  any  of  year  nnmerons 
sad  talented  eoROspoodents  infsrm  me 
ef  the  duef  writers  on  mental  pbiloeo- 
pbj  in  Spaniaki  wbelher  they  are  worth 
nidiDg,  and  any  other  information  he 
may  thtaik  bears  npon  the  snbject;  also 
the  beet  work  on  Spanish  literatnre, 
nd  wbether  he  eonsiden  the  Spanish 
language  worthy  of  stody  for  its-  lite- 
latnre  alons? — £sp.  Ldioua. 

580.  May  I  Tontnre  to  ask  any  of 
yoor  rsaders  te  explain  the  meaning  of 
tbefoUowing  italio  words?— 
Shakspere,  ^King  Lear,"  set  i.,  so.  2. 

£dmMmd. ''  Wherefoie  sbonU  I  stand 

Act  i.,  80. 1. 
Gm,  ** And weUar^vforthiUtomi 
ArtifosAcM 


Also  this  phrase, — 
"  I  had  a$  lis/ not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  snch  a  thing  as  /  myself. 

What  is  the  deriration  of  the  wwds 
I  had  at  Ueff^^,  B.  M. 

AvswxBS  TO  QussTioirs* 

494.  lolo  Morganwg  (Edwsrd  Wil- 
liams) was  a  poet  of  some  merit  in 
Welsh  and  Eogliah.  In  1794  he  isened 
two  ▼olnmes  of  '*  English  Poems,  Lyrio 
and  Pastoral,"  by  subseription;  and 
shortly  afterwards  two  Tolnmes  of 
hymns  in  Welsh.  His  soo,  Mr.  Taliessin 
Williams,  himself  a  poet,  in  1829  edited 
his  Welsh  poem,  **  The  Secret  of  the 
Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain."  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  C<xmbriBm  JUgitler, 
and  had  ?rritten  an  antobiogmphy.  He 
was  intfanately  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  Prinoipality  and  of 
England,  especially  Shakspere,  and  was 
generally  weil-iDformed.  Soathey  says, 
in  his  ^  Life  of  Cowper,"  ''  It  grieves 
me  to  think  what  cnrioos  knowledge, 
and  how  mnch  of  it,  has  probably 
perished  with  poor  old  Edward  Wil- 
liams." He  was  a  stonemason  by  trade, 
and  worked  at  it  all  his  lifetime.  He 
was  bom  at  Llanearran,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, 1747,  and  died  at  Flemingstone, 
in  the  same  county,  17th  Dec,  1826. 
— Abbbtaws. 


C^  Satutm*  Stdxan. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Jmridktd  Sodfg,  GUuffow.-^The 
saaiTersaiy  of  this  society  was  held, 
3id  of  March,  in  the  George  Hotel.  The 
pRsidast,  Mr.  Arthur  Alison,  occupied 
the  chair,  Mr.  Cunningham  BAonteith 
offieiatbg  as  croupier.  Among  the 
goitlsmen  present  were  Sheriff  Smith, 
I>r.  Danlop,  Messrs.  Thomss  Stout, 
GecdoB  Snrith,  Laehlan  Gowsn,  P.  T. 
Teug^  John  Kaiamith,  Win.  Maoleaa, 


and  a  large  company  of  young  law- 
yers. Dinner  having  been  served,  and 
the  routine  toasts  dbpooed  of,  the 
chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, **  The  Glasgow  Juridical  Society." 
Sinoe,  he  said,  I  had  the  honour  of  pro- 
poeing  this  toast  last  year,  no  very 
speciiU  or  striking  incidents  have  oo- 
curred  in  the  history  of  the  society^-a 
dienmstance  which  I   can  attribute 
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only  to  its  contioned  prosperitj;  for  in 
tbe  case  of  assoctations,  as  with  com- 
Dianitiea  and  nations,  it  is  not  periods 
of  peaceful  progress,  but  times  of  com- 
motion   and   discord,   which    famish 
most  abundantly  the  materials  of  which 
history  is  composed.    Daring  the  past 
year  the  society  has  contina*d  to  aid 
in  dsTeloptng  those  qualities  and  form- 
ing those  habits  of  mind  which  go  to . 
constitute  the  suooessful  pleader  and 
the  sound  lawyer,  and  has  been  proving 
a  handmaid  to  the  schemes  organized, 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  England, 
for  raising  the  professional  standard  of 
ednoation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fumbh 
a  reliable  guarantee  of  fitness,  and  to 
secure  public  confidence.     We  have 
received,  what  we  always  welcome,  a 
considerable  influx  of  new  members. 
Some  of   these  haye  already  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  first  attempt  at 
public  speaking — an  ordeal  which  all 
must  undergo,  and  one  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.      I  dare  say  some  of  you 
may  have  experienced  the  flattering 
of  the  heart  or  the  trembling  of  the 
knees,  and    perhaps  the  sudden  va- 
cuity of   mind,  which  brought   your 
first  speech  to  a  premature  end,  the 
sense  of  relief  in  sitting  down  being 
greatly  modified    by  a  confased    and 
misty  recollection  of  incoherent  sen- 
tences, and  a  consciousness  of  gigantic 
purposes    unaccomplished.      However, 
the  undaunted  member,  by  perseverance, 
becomes  able  to  recognize  bis  own  voice 
and    individuality,    self-possessicm    is 
gained,  thoughts  do  not  unexpectedly 
evaporate  as  before,  and  the  formerly 
unwilling  words  begin  to  come  with 
comparative  ease.    In  this,  as  in  all 
things,  he  who  has  not  courage  to  fail 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  success.     A 
great  master  of  the  art  has  said  that 
the  speaker's  first  object  must  be  to 
say  something,  leaving  the  manner  and 
style  of  saying  it  for  after-elaboration. 
But  obvioosly  the  first  requisite  must 
be  that  he  shonld  have  something  to 
say,  and  that  something  most  be  some- 
thing defioitb,  for  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
to  want  of  language  what  is  really 


attributable  to  dearth  or  confusion  ef 
ideas.     If  we  have  no  ideas,  or  if  oor 
thonghts  are  haay  and  confused,  we 
need  not  expect  to  speak  with  effeek: 
the  thoughts  must  first  be  definitely 
conceived  and  reduced  to  order.    This 
necessitates  what  we  expect  of  all  our 
members— sedoloos  general  study,  as 
well  as  a  careful  appUoation  beforabaad 
to  the  particular  snljeot;  while,  as  an 
additional  means  of  training  the  micd 
to  think  definitely  and  orderly,  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  rules  for  ocea- 
sional  essays.     This  consideration  of 
particular  qnestions  hss  a  most  bsiiefi- 
cial  influence.    It  teaches  the  studeai 
to  apply  to  actual  oases  the  general 
principles  which  be  may  have  acquixed 
in  the  course  of  reading.  It  strengthens 
power  of  oonoentration^-«  faculty  in- 
valnable  to  the  lawyer,— and  brings 
before  the  mind  of  the  student  what 
might  perhaps  be  styled  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  in  law — namely,  the 
modification  which  one  rule  of   law 
undergoes  by  cooiing  in  contact  with 
another.      Once    the   young   debater 
has    made   himself  thoronghly    cod- 
^versant   with    his   subject,  and    has 
ranged  his  ideas  in  order,  be  is  sonne- 
times  surprised  at  the  faeility  with 
which  he  can  give  expression  to  thoae 
ideas,  although,  of  oourse,  that  confi- 
dence and  fiaency  which  are  desirable 
can  only  be  attained  by  lengthened 
practice.   The  language  in  which  these 
ideas  are  clothed  must,  with  few  excep- 
tions, be  simple  and  unadorned,  beoause 
that  is  .the  only  kind  proper  to  the 
great  bulk  of  cases  with  which  lawyers 
have  in  practice  to  deaL    Eloqoenoe 
in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  or  appeals 
to  the  emotions,  would  not  only  fa«  lost, 
but  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  commoo- 
plaoe  and  prosaio  matters  that  lawyers 
have  for  the  most  part  to  do  with. 
Whatever,  consistently  with  truth  and 
honoar,  will  best  promote  his  cUenf  a 
interest,  the  pleader  is  bound  to  do 
without  a  bought  of  personal  display 
on  his  own  part.      Bis  great  object 
must  always  be  to  gain  his  esse,  and 
be  can  scarcely  hope  to  attain  that 
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object  Vf  ftppMli  to  the  feefiogs  of 
jodfM,  wbo,  apoQ  the  bench,  are  under- 
stood  to  be  deroid  of  emotion.  HU 
boat  po&e7,  aocording  to  thoie  who 
hxn  bad  great  czperienee,  u  to  present 
a  lo^ioil  amy  of  argument  in  plain, 
iatdligible  language.  Sach,  therefore, 
» the  ityle  of  speaking  which  we  en- 
d«aTOor  to  cnltiTate.  If  the  training 
wfaich  the  Mcietj  affords  promotes,  as 
I  btfisfe  it  does,  that  clearness  of  per- 
oepUoQ  and  readiness  of  resoorce  so 
essential  to  the  lawyer,  called  npon  as 
be  often  is  to  speak  in  sadden  emer- 
geociea,  to  reply  to  the  argnments  of 
so  opponent,  or  enoonnter  unexpected 
diadosnies  of  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  all 
eneonragement.  Perhaps  the  best 
testimony  to  its  nsefnlnees  consists  in 
tbe  soceesa  which  has  hitherto  attended 
it,  and  the  faToarable  recognition  it 
has  reedyed.  In  a  commuoity  like 
this,  whose  commerce  is  yearly  on  the 
mcrcase,  and  in  which  proportionately 
increasing  demands  are  being  made 
upon  law,  snch  a  society  is,  I  think,  of 
special  importance.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  members,  and  espedallythe 
joonger  members,  on  whom  mnst  soon 
rest  the  chief  responsibility,  will  not 
allow  its  prosperity  to  decline,  bat  will 
devote  themselves  with  energy  and  zeal 
to  the  adrancement  of  its  interests,  so 
as  not  merely  to  maintain  but  to  en- 
hffioe  the  repatation  it  has  gained. 

The  toast  was  cordially  receiTod. 

The  croupier  next  gare  "  The  Sheriffs 
of  the  coaoty,"  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Sheriff  Smith,  who  briefly  responded. 
A  Domber  of  other  toasts  followed. 

The  Wiek  and  PuUaujfioum  Young 
Mm*$  In^provemmi  Association. — ^This 
iostitQtioa  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress since  hut  year's  report.  A  num- 
ber of  young  men  haye  made  import- 
aot  str^  in  **  mental  improyement,** 
which  they  would  neyer  hate  thought 
of  but  for  the  aid  given  by  this  society. 
When  some  of  the  elder  members  left 
the  keality,  th«r  loss  wsji  greatly  felt; 
bat  now  such  a  number  of  intelligent 
joong  nien   are  connected  with  the 


association,  that  blanks  so  occasioned 
are  instantly  filled.  On  the  departure 
of  members  whoee  labours  have  been 
greatly  appreciated,  the  association  pre- 
sents them  with  books,  which  marks 
of  esteem  were  bestowed  last  year  on 
Mr.  George  Calder,  leaving  for  Egypt, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Gann,  for  Canada.  Like- 
wise prizes  were  given  last  year  to  each 
school  and  academy  in  town  for  profi- 
ciency in  Scripture  history ;  and  various 
sums  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
association,  however,  does  not  merely 
consult  the  advancement  of  its  mem- 
bers individually*  but  also  endeavours 
to  advance  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
community  by  institating  courses  of 
lectures.  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  Ex- 
Finance  Minister  of  India,  delivered  a 
very  able  lecture  to  the  association  last 
September,  on  the  '*  Trade  and  Finance 
of  Great  Britain.**  Our  coarse  this  year 
was  delivered  by  tbe  following  gentle- 
men.— ^'•The  Ocean,"  by  M.  McLen- 
nan, Esq.,  solicitor  ;  "  The  Social  Pro- 
blem,'* by  the  Bev.  Wm.  Lillie,  A.M., 
D.D.;  "  Man  Physically,  Intellectually, 
and  Morally  considered,**  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Jamie,  of  Thurso;  "Life  and  La- 
bours of  the  Apostle  Paul,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mackay,  of  Lybster;  ''  Primeval 
Man,  and  Traces  of  Pre-historic  Times 
in  Caithness  and  the  North,**  by  Joseph 
Anderson,  Esq.,  editor;  and  '*Now-a- 
days,**  by  John  Mackie,  Esq.,  edi- 
tor. The  society  has  under  its  con- 
sideraUon  the  propriety  of  getting  Uie 
lectures  printed.  In  Jannary  the 
annual  social  meeting  was  held;  Mr. 
George  Miller  Sutherland  occupied  the 
chair.  Other  members  gave  addresses. 
Songs,  music,  and  recitations  were 
given  by  the  members  and  their  part- 
ners. The  following  are  officials: — 
Patron,  Earl  of  Caithness ;  Honorary 
Presidents,  Provost  Louttit,  Dr.  Sin- 
clair, and  Dr.  Lillie;  President,  John 
Bobertson;  Tice-presidents,  Alexander 
Davidson  and  George  Thomson ;  Secre- 
tary, George  Miller  Sutherland;  Trea- 
surer, Daniel  Sutherland;  Auditor, 
David  Keliie,  along  with  a  committee 
of  management. 
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OB,  AIDS  TO  SBLF-CULTUBE. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
PoPB'a  **  EssAT  oir  OBinciax,"  oonUmiatL 
[Critifls  ought  not  to  treat  poetB  nngeneronily.] 

'*  hntfolhwmg  wits  (28)  from  that  thtenlum  sirayedi  104 

Who  could  not  win  the  mistreas  toooed  the  maid :  105 

AgoMUt  the  poeta  their  own  anna  thej  tunysd ; 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  leammL 
So  modem  *potheeariee,  tanght  the  art 
By  doetori  bills  to  plag  the  doctors*  |Nxr<, 
£o2t<  in  the  practice  of  miataAaen  mlea,  110 

Kbanikcmi  of  Wo&db  iir  Italiob,  ab  Sugobbticmis  vob  Pasafhxaobo. 


Line  104.    Succeeding  s  deeign  de- 
parted. 

105.  Gain;  mnght  fayonr  from. 

106.  In  opposition  to;  eet. 

107.  Certain;  dislike;  deriyed  their 
Imowledge. 


108.  Recent  dispensen  of  drags. 

109.  Medical  men;  imitate;  piofe^ 
sional  duty. 

110.  Daxingly ;  empiric  nse ;  errooeoos. 


(28)  ''  WU  may  be  described  as  consisting  in  an  nnezpeet^  and  ingeaions  eom« 
hination  of  ideas  of  snch  a  nature  as  not  to  carry  away  the  attention  from  the 
ingenuity  displayed.  A  stroke  of  wit  is  a  feat  of  inteUeotual  dexterity  ooeaaioBing 
surprise  and  admiration^  much  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  escitad  by 
exhibitions  of  sleight-of-hand,  or  by  other  performances  in  which  nrasonlnr  adMit- 
ness  brings  out  unlooked-for  results;  but  its  e£fects  on  the  obsenrer  an  lar  mors 
liable  to  be  enhanced  by  the  operation  of  other  principles.  To  be  witty,  then, 
aooordmg  to  my  Tiew,  a  combination  of  ideas  must  be,  in  the  first  plaee,  uneacpeeted ; 
seoondly,  ingenious;  thirdly,  of  such  a  nature  as  not  ta  withdraw  the  attsntion 
from  the  ingenuity  display^ 

"  1.  The  fint  great  class  of  witty  combinatkms  comprises  those  in  which  the 
ingenuity  consists  in  employing  the  same  word  or  phrase  in  two  senses  ppna. 
2.  Another  class  of  strokes  of  wit  is  constituted  by  those  In^hich  a  phrase  has 
not  only  a  double  meaning,  not  only  serves  to  denote  two'  diffinent  things,  but  to 
indicate  an  analogy  between  those  things.  These  an  somstimes  oomiderBd  ss 
puns,  but  if  they  an  to  be  called  puns  thiy  an  at  all  etents  entitled  to  the  pnise 
of  genuine  wit.  3.  A  third  class  of  inatanees  of  wit  aw  those  which  contain  a 
double  analogy,  or  double  contrast,  in  the  ideas;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  objects 
compared  an  shown  to  agree  or  disagree*  in  two  points.  4.  A  fourth  dass  of  in- 
stances' is  made  up  of  those  in  which  thto  point  lies  in  something  implied  and  not 
expressed,  something  indirect  or  covert,  often  a  latent  compiimsnt  or  sly  saraasm; 
differingin  this  respect  from  the  last  chus,  when  the  whole  mesaing  is  fuUydeveleped. 
5.  A  fifth  class  consists  of  instances  in  which  an  expnsskn  used  by  one  psiasn  is 
caught  up  by  anoibsr,  and  pushed  to  some  unexpected  aooeptatien  or  nsoli*— 
S.BaU^. 
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Prtieribe,  oppkf,  and  call  th«ir  nuutors  foolf. 

Some  on  tha  /mm»  of  Bodent  antbon  pney, 

Nor  tim«,  nor  motbt,  e*er  spoiled  bo  mneh  as  thej* 

Some  drilif  ptain,  witlioat  imfeniMt  aid, 

Write  duU  receipU  how  poems  (29)  maj  be  made:  1 15 

These  leaTS  the  mms  their  leammg  to  display, 

And  those  explain  the  meammff  qmte  awaf ." 

[Critics  onght  to  stndythe  works  of  the  aodents,  e.^..  Homer,  YirgU,  Aristotle, 
&e^  with  eare  and  for  gnidance.] 

"  Yon,  then,  whose  judgment  the  rigkt  oonise  woald  #<str, 
Know  weU  eaeh  ancient's /»roper  character; 
Hisyb&/«,  (86)  tubfectf  eoope  in  everj  page;  120 


111.  Gtfsdinctions  regarding  specific 
FSQwdiei,  and  make  nse  of  them  in  esses. 
US.  Writings;  commit  havoc. 
IIS.  Wasted. 

114.  Uninterestlsgly  puerile;   origi- 
ulity's. 

115.  Prolix  directions. 


16.  Meaniog;  acquirements. 

117.  Interpretation;      signification 
entirely. 

1 18.  Proper;  pass  along  skilfally. 

119.  Comprehend;     special    pMuli- 
aritj. 

120.  Plot,  topic,  um. 


(29)  '*A  poem  must  present  its  subject  as  an  organie  whole,  which,  though  made 
op  of  parts  comiDBO,  it  may  be,  to  an  Infinite  Tariety  of  other  wholes,  is  itself  distinct 
fitan  every  other  whole,  and  is  recognizable  at  once  for  what  it  is,  an  individual  not 
ideitioal  with  any  other  individual  of  the  same  general  character.  Any  presents- 
tin  of  a  subject  that  falls  short  of  this  tends  either  towsids  seientifio  abstraetiou 
or  tovavds  the  utterly  inarticulate,  that  which  neither  intellect  nor  imagination 
bss  firmly  graspsd  or  clearly  spprehended.  This  is  the  principle  we  shall  apply 
to  the  oonpositioos  ws  ars  called  to  judge  in  deciding  on  their  imaginative  power. 
As  to  questions  of  form,  we  have  already  stated  that  rhythm,  metre,  and  all  that 
coDititatas  the  mode  of  ezpressioo  rather  than  the  substsooe — though  in  art  it  is 
iaxsvdQaa  to  draw  hard  lines  of  distinction  where  form  is  not  oonventional-^aEie 
BpontnsouB,  natural  signs  of  tha  singerls  emotion;  and  aa  regards  ths  reader, 
&t  fluce  an  index  to  the  singer's  intensity  of  poetic  temperature-^a  kind  of  motn>- 
wne,  and  the  medium  through  which  the  same  heat  of  emotion  is  kindled  in  the 
nader,  «ud  he  is  infused  with  the  passion  aa  well  as  the  imaginative  perception  of 
tbe  sttljeet.  All,  then,  we  have  to  ask  ounehres  in  referenoe  to  the  form  of  any 
psitienlar  poem  ia,  whether  it  does  express  the  emotion  of  the  writer,  and  that  of 
s  grtat  ooqI  raised  to  the  height  of  its  subject,  or  of  a  little  soul  vainly  striving  to 
vaim  its  thin  blood,  but  puny,  starved,  and  shivering,  even  in  prosenoe  of  the 
etntral  fires  of  the  universe.  To  say  poem  which-  will  stand  the  test  of  Applieation 
of  these  prfaieiplos  the  tribute  of  our  hearty  admiratioo  is  due^  and  will  be  joyfolly 
F«d.''-^eor^  BrmU^M ""  Euag^r  "  A>elry  amd  CHticitm;'  p.  207. 

(80)  "  A  £sble,  indeed,  is  aa  imitation  of  action;  for  I  mean  by  %fMt  here  the 
c«apesitica  of  Incidents.  .  .  .  Every  tragedy  has  scenic  apparatns,  manners, 
ud  a  Isble,  and  melody,  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  sentiment.  But  the  greatest  of 
tbsse  is  tka  oomhination  of  the  inddenls.  For  tragedy  is  an  imitation,  not  of  men 
^t  ef  aetieos,  of  life,  and  of  felioity.  For  infeUdty  consists  in  action,  and  the  end 
is  a  esrtain  aotiao,  and  not  a  qaaKty.  Men,  however,  are  persons  of  a  certain  cha- 
neter  aeaarding  to  their  actioos,  they  are  happy  or  the  contrary.  The  end  of 
tngsdy,  thereforsj  doee  not  ooneist  in  imitating  maansrs,  but  it  embcaoes  mannecs 
«  ■iSBMt  of  actiona;  so  that  the  aotkm  and  the  fable  an  the  end  of  tragedy* 
•  .    .    The  greatest  parts  by  which  fiUralluia  the  soal  art  thtrwolnlisas  and 
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JUUgioUf  eountfyj  genius  of  his  age: 
Witboat  all  these  at  once  before  your  eret, 
Caml  joa  may,  bat  Dever  eriUeiu. 
Be  Homer's  (81)  works  your  Hudjf  and  deSgki, 


121 


121.  Faith,  land,  intelleetnal  stote. 
123.  Find  £uilt  capridooslj;  judge 
eorreetly. 


124.  Earnest  object  of  thought;  loving 
perosaL 


diiooveriet.  Again,  it  is  likewise  an  evidence  of  this,  that  those  who  attempt  to 
write  tragedies  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  a  thing  in  tragic  diction  and 
manners  accnrately  before  thej  can  compose  a  fable,  as  was  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  first  poets.  The  fable,  therefore,  is  the  principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  tragedy;  but  the  manners  are  next  in  rank.** — Ariitotle't  *^Poetie,*  Gfaaps. 
VL  and  VIII. 

(31)  "  Homer  was  born,  probably,  abont  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  three  hundred  after  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  known  only  by  his  works ; 
for  though  seven  citiee  contended  for  the  honour  of  giving  him  birth,  no  anthentic 
documents  remain  to  decide  the  contest  From  very  early  times  much  indnstrj 
has  been  wasted  by  learned  men  on  the  birthplace  of  Homer;  and  if  the  Emperor 
Adrian  was  willing  to  rely  on  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  who  fixed  it  at  Ithaca, 
posterity,  less  credulous,  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  such  suspidous  authsritjr.  Per- 
haps the  town  of  Smyrna  and  the  island  of  Chios  exhibit  the  best  prntensJons  to 
that  honour.  .  .  .  His  verses  were  first  sung  in  Ionia  by  the  napsodista,  or 
redters.  .  Not  being  then  collected  into  books,  they  would  chant  some  fiavoarite 
part  of  them, — the  quarrel  of  Achilles  with  Agamemnon,'or  the  death  of  Fatrodiis, 
or  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Lycurgus,  in  his  voyage  to  Ionia,  first 
collected  and  brought  them  to  Lacedemon,  whence  they  spread  thnmgh  the  whole 
of  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Solon  and  Ptsistratus,  Hipparchus,  son  of  the  latter, 
made  a  new  copy  at  Athens  by  order  of  his  father,  which  was  currently  in  use  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  prince  commanded  Callisthenes  and  Anax- 
archns  carefully  to  review  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  must  have  bean  altered  in 
passing  through  so  many  hands  and  so  many  countries.  Aristotle  wss  consulted 
about  this  edition,  which  was  called  the  casket,  because  Alexander  endosed  a  eopj 
of  it  in  a  small  box  of  ioestimable  value,  taken  on  his  journey  from  ArbeU,  amidst 
the  spoils  of  Darius.  This  he  always  kept  under  his  pillow,  saying  that  tiie  most 
precious  casket  in  the  whole  world  should  contain  the  finest  work  of  human  genius. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Zenodorus,  of  Ephesns,  again  revised  this  edition, 
under  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  Finally,  under  Ptolemj  Phiiometcr, 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Aristarchus,  so  celebrated  for  his  taste  and  under- 
standing, undertook  the  last  revidon  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  This  eclipsed  all 
others;  it  is  the  one  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  seems  to  have  suffared  few 
essential  alterations.  That  the  chdce  of  his  subject  was  not  more  happy  than  the 
execution  of  his  plan  is  a  commendation  bestowed  on  Homer  by  the  Uat  critics  of 
every  age.  The  description  that  Homer  gives  of  characters  is  throughout  consis- 
tent, and  his  manner,  though  dmple,  is  sublime.  His  images  are  finidied  pictures, 
his  reflections  are  moral  axioms.  His  imagination  is  rich  in  a  superlative  degree; 
and  his  knowledge  is  universaL  He  is  of  all  professions^poet,  orator,  mathemati- 
cian, philosopher,  geographer,  and  artisan.  In  the  order  of  his  sto^  there  is  a 
variety,  and  in  the  relation  of  it  an  energy,  which  are  produced  by  elevation  of 
genius;  and  his  verses,  which  delight  the  ear  by  their  rhythm  and  their  cadence, 
denominate  him  the  true  poet  of  nature.*'— iZ^.  D.  H.  Urgukarfs  **Commemianes 
on  CUunoal  Lwmmg!*  Sect.  U.,  pp.  69—75. 
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Bead  tbem  bj  day,  and  meditaie  by  night; 

TbeDCO  ybrm  jour  jadgment,  tbenoe  yonr  maxims  bring, 

And  trace  tbe  Mnaes  upward  to  tbdr  spring; 

Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  penue; 

And  let  your  eommeni  be  tbe  Hantaan  Mose. 

When  first  yoang  5Iaro,  in  bis  bonndless  mind, 

A  work  t*  catiast  immortal  Rome  designed. 

Perhaps  he  eeemsd  above  the  critics'  (32)  law, 

And  tntt  from  nature's  fountain  scorned  to  draw. 

But  when  t'  examine  every  part  he  came, 

Nature  and  Homer  were,  heyotmd^  the  same. 

Convtncedt  amazed,  be  checks  the  bold  design, 

And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine. 

As  if  the  Stagjrite  overlooked  each  line,  (3d) 

Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  jimI  esteem  ; 

To  cop^  nature  is  to  copy  them." 


125 


180 


135 


140 


125.  Think  deeply  upon. 

126.  Derive;  general  rules. 

127.  Attentirely  observe;  origin. 

128.  Read. 

129.  lUostrative  guide. 

131.  Intended  to  prodncei. 

132.  Appeared;  governing  guidance. 

133.  Except;  thought  it  beneath  him. 

134.  Investigate  attentively. 


135.  Discovered. 

136.  Seriously  persuaded,  astonished; 
restrains. 

137.  Severe;  painstaking;  control. 

138.  Surveyed. 

139.  From  this  example;  proper  re- 
gard. 

140.  ImiUte. 


(32)  "  When  the  penuanve  arts  were  grown  Into  repute,  and  the  power  of  moving 
tbe  aftetioDs  became  the  study  and  emulation  of  the  forward  toiis  and  aspiring 
jtnmus  of  tbe  times,  it  would  necessarily  happen  that  many  geniuses  of  equ^ 
ue  and  atiength,  though  less  covetous  of  public  applause,  of  power,  or  of  influence 
over  mankind,  would  content  themselves  with  tbe  contemplation  merely  of  these 
OMhaDting  arts.  These  they  would  the  better  enjoy,  the  more  they  refined  their 
taste  and  cultivated  their  ear.  .  .  .  Hence  was  the  origin  of  Critics;  who 
IS  aits  and  seiences  advanosd,  would  necessarily  come  withal  into  repute;  and  being 
bcaid  with  »tisfaotion  in  their  turn,  were  at  length  tempted  to  become  authors, 
md  appev  in  public.  .  .  .  When  such  a  race  as  this  wsa  once  risen,  it  was 
DO  longer  possible  to  impose  on  mankind  by  what  was  specious  and  pretending. 
Tbe  pnblio  would  be  paid  in  no  false  wit  or  jingling  eloquence." — Shaflesbssrtfs 
""  Ckaraetaristics,** 

(83)  **  If  erer,  therefore,  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  which  requires  a  grandeur 
flf  style  and  eznlted  sentiments,  would  it  not  then  be  of  use  to  raise  in  ourselves 
SBch  rsBeetioDS  as  these  f — ^How  in  this  case  would  Homer,  or  Plato,  or  Demos- 
tbenss  have  raised  their  thoughts  ?  Or,  if  it  be  historical,  how  would  Thuoydides? 
For  thsw  celefamted  persons,  being  proposed  by  us  for  our  pattern  and  imitation, 
will  in  aooM  degree  lift  up  our  soub  to  the  standard  of  their  own  genius.  It  will 
be  jet  of  greater  use  if  to  the  preceding  reflections  we  add  these: — ^What  would 
Bemsr  or  Demosthanes  have  thought  of  &is  piece?  or  what  judgment  would  they 
have  psacd  upon  iif  It  is  really  a  noble  enterprise  to  frame  such  a  theatre  and 
tribonal,  to  ait  on  our  own  oompoeitions,  and  submit  them  to  scrutiny,  in  which 
inch  celebrated  hcfoes  mnst  preside  as  our  judges,  and  be  at  the  same  time  our 
•vUnet.''— Zof^MM  **(Mthe  AiMmie,"  Sect  XIX. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH  STNTAX. 
The  Subject f  iU  Structure  and  Zawi. 


The  Babjeet  of  a  senteDce  may  be,— 

Ist,  Simple,  i.  e.,  oonaistiAg  of  one 
noun  or  iU  eqaivalent. 

2Dd,  Componnd,  t.  e.,  consisting  of 
two  or  more  noans,  or  their  equiTalents, 
connected  together  in  thooght. 

8rd,  Complex,  t.  e.,  consisting  of  a 
noon  (or  nouns)  or  its  (or  their)  equiTa- 
lent,  with  some  related  idea  attached. 

Examples: — 1.  Latiker  preached; 
7^  German  Sefarmer  preached. 

2.  Luther  and  Melanethon  Btnditdi. 
The  Oerman  Reformer  and  hie  eoad" 

jutor  Melanethon  studied. 

3.  Luther,  who  inauffurated  the  Re^ 
formation^  wrote. 

The  notable  Reformer  qf  Germany, 
whaee  ardour  woe  mnquenekable, 
preached. 

Queen  Victoria,  in  whom  all  the,  good 
^ueMtiee  of  a  ruler  exUt,  spoke. 

Additions  made  to  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  are  called  enlargemerUe. 

The  enlarffemmte  of  ^  aimple  tnlijeGt 
mayhef — 

1.  A  noun  in  apposition,  i  e.,  Aigni- 
fyisg  the  same  person  or  thing;  e»g., 
William  the  Conqueror  died. 

S.  A  noun  in  the  possessiTe  ease; 
e.g.,  WUUam'e  dagger  broke. 

3.  A  preposition  followed  by  a  noun; 
e.g,f  The  hopes  of  WHUam  were  ex- 
cited. 

4.  Ana4{eotiTe;e.^.,  Ther^ grapes 
&U. 

5.  A  participle,  or  verbal  clause; 
e,g.f  Nelson^  hoping  been  wounded,  fell 

6.  A  participial  elanse,  with. its  sub* 
ordinate  complement;  e,g^  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  hoping  written  '*  Waperkgt**  laid 
it  aside. 

7.  A  phrase  or  quotation;  e,g,, 
Theee  wonls,  '*Sngkmd  eapeote  that 
every  wum  thie  dag  wiU  do  hie  dutg,^* 
forflMd  Nelson*s  motto. 

8.  Any  oomber  of  the  aboT»  enlaige- 
ments  may  be  employed  regarding  the 
same  subject;  t,g.,-^ 

Chaucer i  the  earliest  of  the  English 


poets,  author  of  many  works  of  great 
interest  and  beauty,  having  attamed  to 
a  good  old  age,  respected  for  his  worth, 
valued  for  his  talents,  honoured  for  his 
goodness,  wearing  grey  hairs  as  a  crown 
and  wisdom  as  an  ornament,  being 
stricken  with  disease,  died. 

Compound  Subjeete  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  to  each  of  the  compo- 
nent nouns,  or  their  equivalents,  such 
increments  as  might  be  attached  to 
eimple  subjects. 

E,g,,  Socrates,  the  adaptor  of  coo- 
troversy  to  philoaophlzingt  a  man  happy 
in  life  and  aoble  in  death;  Plato,  tllo 
propouoder  of  dialectic  .ssbtlety,  a 
thinker  of  a  reputation  not  osodily 
matched  among  men;  and  Arietatio,  the 
founder  of  Logic,  the  legislator  of  na- 
ture, whose  labours  have  inflneaoed  all 
future  ages,  believed  in  the  sonl*s  immor- 
tality. 

A  Complex  StAject  admits  of  enlai)go- 
ment  by — 

A  Belative  ProBOun;  e.  y.,  .Gieero^ 
whose  orations  shook  the  eenats^hoBoo 
of  Borne,  upbraided  Catiline;  CsBsar, 
who  wrote  the  **  Coromentaiies "  with 
his  pen,  conqaered  Gallia  with  hie 
sword. 

The  general  law  of  syntax  ia  that 
consistency  of  thought  and  ofexpreesien 
ought  to  be  preserved.  Henoe  the  fiol- 
lowing  rules  may  be  deduced,  via.: — 

1.  The  subject  of  a  verb, mast  be  in 
the  nominative  case. 

2.  The  verb  most  agree  in.-  nomber 
and  person  with  the  subject; ».  e^  if  the 
sulject  is  simple,  or  complex  and  sin- 
gular in  meootfi^,  the  verb  most  be  sin- 
gular; but  if  the  subject  is  eomplex  or 
plural  in  «neofiti^,  the  verb  must  be 
plaial.  ThejMTsoo  of  the  verb  depends 
on  the  relation  inwhieh  the  eulisioot  is 
preeented  in  thooght  in  the  lentenoo. 

If  the  eubjeot  ^peake,  the  verb  ia  pot 
in  the  first  person;  if  the  aoljoot  ia 
addreesed,  in  the  eeoondi  if  it  ia  ^lg^oktn 
about  or  of,  in  the  third: «.  g,, 
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lit  Siiigiil«r.    /  «ar  a  ehild  when 
fint  Ikemrd  the  aoaad  of  the  great  eea. 

Sod  Sing.  **  Heber,  ihou  art  not  dead, 
— «loiieaiii»notdie.'' 

8Fd  Sing.         **  And  novr  the  gUe^ 
Of  the  krad  hilla  etofaff  with  iU  moon- 

taiomirth.'' 

UtPhuaL  ''In  all  the  bonds  106 ever 

We  grievedf  we  tighed,  we  v)ept ;  we 

mmt  hhitked  before." 

2odPl.    ''Howwotildfouber 
If  He  whieh  is  the  Top  of  Jodgment 

should  ^ 

Bat  jndge  7011  as  gou  are  f 


3rd  PI.    **  The  pale  phaatSBS  of  the 

slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain." 

The  meammff  attached  to  ooUeotire 
or  partitive  nonns  determines  thoimm- 
bmr  of  the  verb  io  a  sentenee  j  e.  ^.,— 

The  populaee  is  oontented  to  Uiionr. 

The  populace  are  impatient  of  re- 
straint 

A  portion  of  the  thinkers  of  Britain 
fawmrs  that  theory. 

A  portion  of  onr  wiitom  gine  little 
heed  to  the  metier. 

M.B.~-Prononns  follow  the  same  nUes 
as  40108  in  regard  to  nimiber  and  per- 
son. 


^herarg  |t0hs» 


LAXunmra's  "Tie  de  Csear,**  writ- 
tea  for  the  CvoiUtaUur  long  ago,  has 
been  reissued  by  M.  M.  Lerj  Frfcres. 

Haeanla/s  *'Life  in  India"  his 
been  receiving  illnstrstion  from  the  pen 
of  Major  D.  L.  Kichardson,  in  the  Couirt 
JoarnaL 

The  B«T.  G.  H.  Hartehome,  of  Hol- 
denby,  historical  antiqaarian  and  lite- 
my  writer,  died  11th  March. 

The  ▼etoan  androlnminons  German 
philosopher,  Heinrich  Bitter  (b.  at 
Zohat,  1791),  is  isening  an  "  Encyclo- 
padia  of  the  Philosophic  Soienoes." 

A  new  edition  of  Lather's  Latin 
Worits^  by  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Frank- 
Art,  is  in  eonne  of  pnblication. 

Hennan  Grimm  has  been  nnahle  to 
find  a  pnblio  in  Germany  for  a  transia- 
tioB  of  EmerMm's  works. 

BsT.  T.  Lathbniy,  M.A.,  incnmbent  of 
St  Simon's,  Bristol,  antfaor  of  *'The 
History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Ed|^,'»&c.,  died  Ilth  Feb.,  aged 
66« 

A  Mography  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
it  to  be  prepand  as  early  ss  possible  by 
^-  Msgnire,  M.P.,  anthor  of  a  **  Me- 
moir of  Father  Matthew.'* 


"  Lives  of  the  Aithhshope  of  Can- 
terbury **  are  in  process  of  publication 
by  Bev.  W.  F.  Hook;  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  series  of  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Archbishops  of  York." 
We  shall  thns  have  a  biographical  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mrs.  Harding  ("  Belle  Boyd  ")  is  pre- 
paring a  work  on  the  Southern  War  of 
Independence. 

The  correspondence  of  Bazon  Hum- 
boldt, with  biographic  notices  of  his 
friends,  is  to  be  published. 

Ex-king  Otho  is  employed  at  Bam- 
bei^  in  comfnling  a  **  Dictionary  of 
M(>dern  Greek." 

George  Mnsgrave,  M.A.,  has  in  the 
press  a  literal  blank  vene  tnuislation 
of  Homer  s  "  Odyssey." 

M.  E.  B^an,  who  is  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Holy  Land,  will  issue  the  first 
volume  of  his  **Life  of  the  Apostles" 
early  in  June. 

Samuel  LuCas,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  is  to  edit  a  new  serial,  bearing 
the  Jerroldsian  title  of  The  SkStUng 
JdaaoMine* 

Hein  Friswell  is  said  to  be  the  editor 
of  the  Waich-Tower. 
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A  monumeDtal  sUtne  of  ArtfEO,  the 
distiDgniBbed  French  iovant  (1786 — 
1853),  IB  to  be  erected  in  hiB  birth- 
towni  Estagel,  in  the  EaBtem  Pyrenees. 

G.  P.  Bond,  ProfeBBor  of  ABtronomj 
at  Harratfd  College,  Cambridge,  MasBa- 
chnaetts,  the  most  renowned  of  American 
astronomerB,  to  whom  the  Bojal  Sooi- 
ety^B  medal  was  voted  thia  year,  died 
17th  Feb. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tork  will  preside 
at  the  Literary  Fond  dinner  on  10th 
May. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  is  engaged 
npon  a  translation  of  the  VedaSy  the 
ancient  books  of  the  Brahmins. 

A  people's  edition  of  John  I.,  King 
of  Saxony's,  translation  of  the  *'  Diyina 
Commedia,"  with  its  famons  hiBtorical 
commentary,  is  in  preparation  for  the 
Dante  celebration  in  May,  to  which  the 
translator  has  been  invited  as  a  literary 
gnest. 

The  Snltan  has  set  apart  100,000 
piastrsB,  about  £700  (?),  annnally,  for 
the  translation  of  the  best  works  of  all 
conntries. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Beynolds,  of  BrasenoBO 
College,  Oxford,  is  engaged  on  a  '*  New 
System  of  Modem  History." 

Of  the  "  Globe  Shakspere"  40,000 
copies  hare  been  issued. 

Bev.  Charles  Merirale's  **  History  of 
the  Bomans  under  the  Empire"  is  to 
be  reisBued  in  eight  cabinet  volumes 
early.  M.  F.  Hennebert  haa  com- 
menced a  translation  of  it  into  French. 

Leopold  C.  Martin  has  prepared  a 
*'  CatiUogue  of  Contributions  to  English 
Literature  by  the  Civil  Servants  of  the 
Crown  and  East  India  Company,  from 
1794  to  1863." 

The  Sundajf  at  Home  is  to  have  set 
on  similar  rails  the  Doff  of  But  s  and 
the  Englitkman*8  Maffotme  is  to  be 
flanked  bj  the  Waich^Totoer. 

C.  E.  Turner,  author  of ''  Our  Great 
Writers,"  haa  been  appointed  Lector  in 
English  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
boig. 


The  distinguished  Gennan  Semitic 
scholar,  Peter  Thurweiser,  died  in  Feb., 
aged  80. 

Mr.  B.  Buchanan,  author  of  "  Under- 
tones," is  to  give  us  a  volume  of  Idyls. 
They  are  to  be  called  "  Poems  of  Plo- 
verdale.'* 

L.  P.  Gratiolet,  the  French  natural- 
ist and  anatomist,  died  17th  Feb.,  aged 
50. 

"  Fifty  Modem  Poems*'  are  to  be 
provided  by  Wm.  AUingham,  the  Bal- 
lyshannon  singer,  author  of  **  Daj  and 
Night  Songs;"  "Lawrence  Bloomfield 
in  Ireland  "  &c 

Jules  Michelet  (b.  1798),  the  French 
historian,  is  engaged  upon  **  Lives  of 
the  Twelve  CoBsars." 

A  drama— sacred  or  profane?— on 
"Judas  Iscariot,"  is  in  the  press  for 
Messrs.  Strahan. 

A  new  edition  of  "  CsBsar's  Commen* 
taries,"  translated  into  German  by  H. 
P.  L.  Hans  and  Dr.  F.  Stack,  is  an- 
nounced as  in  preparation. 

Napoleon  Ill.'s  '*  Historic  Fragments, 
1688  and  1830,"  have  been  issued  At 
Berlin  by  J.  Springer. 

Baron  Nicholas  ffoaika  (b.  1796),  the 
Walter  Soott  of  Hungary,  whose  novela 
consist  of  upwards  of  seventy  volumes, 
died  at  Dresden  27th  Feb. 

Professor  F.  Fiorentino  has  repub- 
lished his  *'  Lectures  on  Aristotle  and 
the  Aristotelic  Philosophy,"  delivered 
at  Bologna,  1863-64,  as  an  introduo- 
tton  to  a  '*  History  of  Greek  Thought." 

A  young  and  rising  Italian  poetess, 
Antoinette  Sacchi,  hiu  translated  By- 
ron'a  *'  Don  Juan,"  '*  in  otUva  rime." 

M.  Bogeard,  author  of  a  **  Burlesque 
on  Jules  CsMar,"  entitled  a  *'  Histoiy  of 
LabienuB,"  republished  in  the  Iku^ 
Newa  of  SOtb  March,  has  s«en  fit  to 
huny  in  hot  haste  from  Paris  to  Bres- 
sels.  His  book  has  been  seised  by  the 
police. 

**  A  Text-book  of  JEsthetics,"  by  Pr^- 
fessor  BeidI,  is  in  the  preBS. 
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DE.  SAMUEL  J0HNS0N--ENGLI8H  LEXICOGBAPHY. 

"Wbafe  the  middle  ef  the  list  oentniy  has  to  be  proud  of  b  Dr.  Johoeonli 
oolotnl  wofk,  the  first  greet  dictioneiy  of  our  laDgnege.**— Femy  BmL 

'^Hid  Johnson  left  nothing  bat  his  *  Diotionerj/  one  might  hare  tneed  then 
a  pttl  hitelleet,  a  genoine  man.  Looking  to  ita  clearness  of  definition,  iti  general 
aolifity,  hoosetj.  insight,  and  sneosssfnl  method,  it  may  be  ealled  the  best  (tf  all 
Ihedietionariea.''— TAoaidf  Oat^k. 


LsxicoGBAVHT  is  &  necesiaxy  result  of  literature.  Colloquial 
speech  carries  its  own  interpxetatioii  in  it,  or  an  interpreter  is  at 
hand  in  the  speaker.  Bat  a  book  is  Tisible  thonsht,  the  whole 
worth  and  nse  of  which  depends  on  its  being  rightlj  understood. 
Books— at  least  true  books — are  soul  and  heart  and  life  illuminated 
and  preaerred  for  us — the  open  secret  of  living  thou^^ht ;  but  they 
sre  thought  written  in  symbols,  the  elements  of  whidi — words — we 
must  understand.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of 
words  is  indispensable  both  to  Ihe  thorough  expression  and  the  right 
leeeption  of  tnou^ht.  In  that  resides  the  very  eye  of  sight  and  the 
▼err  tongue  of  utterance  in  thinking  man. 

I)ictionary  is  the  English  form  of  the  mediaeval  Latin  word 
dietiouarium,  a  book  of  words  or  phrases.  The  purpose  of  a 
dictionar]^  is  to  explain  the  signification  of  words,  "  ana  the  problem 
of  which  it  professes  to  furnish  the  solution  may  be  stated  uiup  the 
word  being  given  to  find  its  signification,  or  the  idea  it  is  intended 
to  eonwey.  For  ease  of  reference  the  words  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  book  are  generall^r  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  a 
dictionary  may  be  sufficiently  well  defined  as  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  words  composing  a  language,  with  explanations  of  their 
lespective  meanings,  eiuier  in  mat  same  language  or  in  the  syno- 
nymous words  of  one  different  lan^age  or  more.  When  such  a 
work  consists  merely  of  the  juxtaposition  of  synon^^rms,  it  is  called  a 
Toeabnlary.  When  the  words  collected  and  explained  sre  only  of 
rare  occurrence,  or  employed  in  certain  writers,  it  is  termed  a 
glosssry  ;  and  when  references  are  given  to  the  particular  passages 
of  any  work  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  found,  we  name  it  a  con- 
cordance ;  while  if  it  is  implied  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  words  and 
{dnsaes  a  language  contains  are  comprehended  in  the  book,  it  may 
fet  the  title  of  thesaurus,  or  treasury.    Quoh  are  a  few  of  the  most 
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uiual  terms  by  which  collections  of  words,  alphabeticallj  arraoKed 
aad  indiyidoally  explained,  are  designated,  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
Greek  deriratiye  Lexicon,  may  be  considered  the  generic  name. 

Dictionaries,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  we  now-a-days  employ 
the  word,  are  of  comparatiyely  modem  origin.  Amone  the  ancients 
no  work  answering  to  a  modem  dictionary  appears  to  bare  existed. 
Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  soch  book  could  have  its  place 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  classic  ages,  for  literature  was  not 
genexiuly  accessible  then,  and  there  would  neither  be  facilities  for 
such  a  compilation  nor  a  demand  for  it  when  made.  Collections  of 
wQvdi  and  terms  moet  probably  ^rery  teacher  had  and  erery  learned 
man  made,  but  these  would  be  phrase-books  rather  than  dictionaries. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  they  eitner  attempted  or  pretended  to  bring 
together  into  one  consecatiye  list  all  the  words  contained  in  either 
their  own  or  in  any  other  tongue.  Dictionaries  could  scarcely  be 
possible  till  after  the  inyention  of  printing,  when  the  instructiveness 
of  oral  speech  was  widely  supplemented  by  that  of  yisible  language 
— ^that  is,  by  books  readily  (more  oi^  less)  attainable  by  maav.  The 
"  Homeric  Words  "  of  the  sophist  Apollonius  for  his  pupil  Apian, 
the  "Onomastinoa^of  Jolios  FoUux,  uie  Lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpo- 
oration^  Hesyohius,  fte.,  or  the  ^'Etymologioum  Magnnm"  of  Miarous 
MusnruB  (if  it  i*  his)  can  scarcely  be  counted  dictionaries  in  any, 
still  less  in  the  modem,  sense. 

Printing  changed  this  as  well  as  many  other  things.  Among  the 
books  which  Guttenberg  issued,  Balbi's  "  Catholioon,"  I4§3,  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Latin  language,  had  oonaiderable 
value.  Calepio's  work,  between  1502  and  1681,  had  some  repute ; 
Pynson*s  *' Promptorius  Po^rorum,"  1499,  offered  assistance  in 
turning  English  into  Latin  ;  and  Elyot's  *'  Latin  and  English 
Dictionary,'*  1638,  supplied  facilities  for  translating  the  Boman 
writers  into  the  vernacular.  Eobert  Stephen's  "  Thesaurus,"  1631, 
may  be  said  to  hare  made  an  epoch  in  Latin  lexicognipby,  as  Heniy 
Stephens  did  for  Greek,  in  1572,  by  the  publication  of  lui 
**  Thesaurus  "  of  diat  language. 

Among  our  notes  (made  several  years  ago)  on  the  Eoirlish  lexi- 
oosraphers  who  preceded  Johnson,  we  find  the  names  of  William 
Btulokar,  whose  dictionary  is  dated  1586  ;  Edward  Cocker  (1631— 
1671),  the  arithmetician,  under  whose  name  a  dictionary  was  issued 
by  John  Hawkins  a  century  later;  Elisha  Coles,  stenographer 
and  grammarian  (1640— 1700) ;  Edward  Philips,  Milton's  nephew, 
oommler  of  "A  World  of  Words  "  (1631— -1696) ;  John  Keney,  the 
algebraist,  whose  '<  English  Dictioniry  "  is  dated  1674 ;  j^athaniel 
Bailay  (d.  1742),  autnor  of  the  "  Dietionarium  BritaDnicum," 
1736,  whose  "  Universal  English  Dictionary  "  had  reaohal  a  fourth 
edition  in  1728 ;  and  Thomas  Dyohe,  who  issued  a  "  New  C^Mkeral 
English  Dictionary  "  in  1710,  which  had  reached  a  seventh  edition 
in  1762.  T^ese,  however,  were  men  mostly  of  small  attainments  in 
this  partionlar  direction,  and  their  worka  were  by  no  means  oom- 
pleie,  aystematie,  or  satiifiustoiry.    fiome  of  thflm  were  really  only 
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gloflMries  of  hard  or  "  inkhom  "  terma,  and  none  of  them  profeased 
to  present  a  complete  vocabokry  of  the  language  of  literatore  even 
in  their  own  time.  They  were  more  like  the  notes  of  sehoohnasters 
alphabeticallj  arranged  than  the  expository  and  explanatory  works 
which  we  now  understand  by  the  name  Dictionary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  any  writer  who  wished 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  words  current  in  English  speech  and 
Qiable  in  its  literature,  required  to  oonault  the  ae^eral  gloaaaries 
affixed  to  editions  of  the  old  poets,  and  such  works  as  Sir  Henry 
Spelman'a  "  Archselogus/*  or  uie  antiquarian  writings  of  Sir  Boger 
Tvjsden,  Edmund  (Sbson,  Basil  !Kennett,  &c.  To  these  he  might 
add  the  use  of  the  Italian-English  "  World  of  Wordes  "  of  "  resolute 
Johaflorio"  (1595) ;  the  "Esclaircissement*' of  the  Frendi  language 
bf  John  Palsgrave  (1530) ;  and  the  **  Word-book  "  of  Bishop  Cooper 
(1517—1594),  or  the  "  Polyglot  Lexicons  "  of  John  Barret  (1573). 
John  Morel  J1583) ;  Minsheu's  ."  Dictionary  of  Eleren  Languages'* 
(1617),  and  James  Howell  (1594—1664),  the  learned  and  yersatile 
Welshman's  '*  Dictionary,"  &c.  Besides  these,  and  as  helps  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  English  tongue,  there  existed  the  first 
printed  **  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  "  (1659),  by  Wm.  Somner,  Spel* 
num  lecturer  at  Cambridge ;  the  *'  Etymologicon  Lingue  Aoglicanss" 
of  Stephen  Skinner  (16^—1667),  published  posthumously,  under 
the  care  of  Thomaa  Henshaw  (1671),  with  addenda  and  notes,  as 
▼ell  as  the  '*  Etymologicum  Anglicanum "  of  Francis  Junius 
(1589—1678),  edited  from  his  papers  by  Edward  Lye  in  1748. 
Dr.  John  Harris's  "  Lexicon  Technicum  "  (1706—1710),  Ephraim 
Chambers's  *'  Cyclonaedia"  (1728),  Dr.  De  Ooetlogon's  *'  Universal 
Hiftory  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  (1745),  Barrow's  "  New  and  IJnio 
serial  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  (1757),  and  a  "  JVew  and 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  (1754)^  though  they 
preceded  the  dictionary  of  the  great  English  lexicographer,  can 
i^e&rcely  be  regarded  as  competitors  in  his  field,  for  they  partook 
more  of  the  character  of  expository  treatises  alphabetically 
arranged  than  of  a  mere  explanation  of  the  words  employed  in 
practical  and  speculative  science — they  were  dictionaries  of  facts, 
thiogB,  thoughts,  and  opinions  rather  than  of  words. 

Such  were  the  materials  available  by  the  scholar  who  could 
po^ess  himself  of  them,  and  had  wit  enough  to  use  them  well  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pijoent  elements  of  the  English  language,  and  the  significations 
•attached  or  attachable  to  the  vocables  which  constituted  that  lan- 
V^e.  As  in  our  days,  so  in  those,  scholars  were  rarely  wealthy ; 
uut  books  were  then  both  scarcer  and  dearer,  while  consulting  and 
Inference  libraries  were  fewer  and  more  difficult  to  visit  as  well  as 
less  accessible  when  reached.  But  the  difiiculty  of  procuring  the 
^iQoks  was  not  even  so  great  an  obstacle  in  the  waj[  of  securing  a 
full  and  adequate  acquaintance  with  words  and  their  meanings  as 
that  of  attaining  such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  materials  as  to 
mould  them  into  a  unity  worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge,  and  to 
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sabdne  them  to  usetulneM  for  oneself  and  for  others.  This  de- 
manded not  only  a  wide  and  varied  snrrej  of  literature,  a  retentive 
memory  and  observant  mind,  patient  comparison,  sedulous  induc- 
tion, clearness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  and  tireless  in^uisitiveness, 
but  also  distinct  conceptive  faculty,  a  peculiar  sagacity  m  definition, 
and  the  originality  to  weld  and  combine  these  scattered  elements  of 
lanffuage  into  a  new  and  unique  whole. 

A  man  at  last  arose  capable  of  forming  a  great  and  noble 
ideal,  able  to  see  the  need  of  the  age  and  to  supply  it,  powerful 
enough  in  mind  not  only  to  perceive  the  problem  of  literature, 
but  also  to  solve  it.  Literature  was  then  about  to  pass  from 
scholars,  pedants,  and  patrons  to  the  people ;  readers  were  about 
to  be  multiplied,  to  whom  no  tongue  was  known,  save  that  which 
was  learnea  in  the  notable  college  of  daily  life.  The  populariza- 
tion of  literature  was  an  impossibility  until  a  medium  of  trans- 
ference was  found  for  the  tnoughta  of  writers  into  the  minds 
of  ordinary  readers.  To  effect  this  passage  of  ideas  from 
thinker  to  reader,  a  common  language,  or  at  least  a  langusge 
capable  of  becoming  common,  required  to  be  provided.  The 
vernacular  and  colloquial  s]>eech  of  a  country  can  never  supply  sn 
effective  vocabulary  for  original  or  profound  thought.  It  is  the 
eurrent  medium  for  exchanging  common  and  every-day  ideas,  and 
limits  itself  to  the  minimum  of  necessary  words.  The  lexicon  of 
ordinary  life  is  very  small,  and  its  words  receive  bv  far  the  larger 
share  of  their  intelligibility  from  action  than  m>m  utterance. 
Literature,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  a  copious  and  carefully  de- 
fined collection  of  expressions.  It  often  deals  with  the  remote  and 
the  impalpable,  the  abstract  a.nd  the  strange.  Its  language,  like  its 
thoughts,  is  often  either  far-fetehed,  new,  or  deeply  sought  for. 
The  results  of  research  necessitate  expressions  suiteble  to  their 
objects,  and  are  inexplicable  without  them.  To  register  and  ex- 
plain the  language  of  literature  was  therefore  indispensable  to  its 
popularization,  its  prog^ss,  and  ite  power. 

We  do  not  note  an  accidental  synchronism  when  we  say  that 
the  existence  of  literature  as  a  Fourth  Estate  in  the  realm,  the 
potency  of  newspapers  snd  magazines,  the  possibilitjr  of  dispensing 
with  patrons  and  appealing  to  the  people,  the  effective  persuasive- 
ness of  books,  the  permeating  power  of  thinkers— in  fact  a  free 
press  —  depended  on  and  waited  for  the  advent  of  some  great 
spirit  whose  might  and  judgment  would  enable  him  to  legislate  in 
language,  and  codify,  as  it  were,  at  once  the  laws  and  the  licences 
of  speech.  Journals  there  were  in  early  times,  magazines  were 
gathering  into  form  and  shaping  their  conditions,  essavists  were 
striving  to  pierce  into  the  larther  reaches  of  the  population,  and 
books  were  patron-pushed  into  many  circles  which  they  would 
not  else  have  visited ;  bat  the  true  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  is  that  in  which,  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  Samuel  Johnson — of  whose  life  we 
shaU  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  —  first  provided  an  inter- 
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medimn  for  thinkers  and  readers,  a  language  usable  byand  ooome- 
hensible  to  either  party,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Dm- 
gnaw  ••  (1765). 

Michael  Johnson,  of  Lichfield,  and  Sarah  Forde  were  married  on 
19th  Jnne,  1706,  in  the  church  of  Fackwood,  a  small  parish  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  which  tne  father  <^ 
the  latter,  a  Warwickshire  yeomao,  dwelt.  Their  eldest  son, 
Samuel,  was  bom  in  Lichfield,  7th  Sept.,  old  style  (18th,  new). 
His  faUier  carried  on  at  this  time  the  double  business  of  a  book- 
seller and  a  tanner,  and  had,  besides,  the  honour  of  beio^  one  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  cathedral  city  in  which  he  kept  his  head- 
quarters— for  he  carried  his  bookstall,  as  was  then  customary,  to 
aU  the  chief  fairs  in  the  midland  counties.  He  was  well  known  to 
the  rectors,  curates,  and  schoolmasters  in  all  the  country  round  as  a 
man  notable  for  his  love  of  books,  his  conyersational,  and  bis  contro- 
versial power.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and  an  earnest  worker 
for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge.  His  mother,  not  less  attached  to 
the  doetrines  of  the  faith,  was  less  intellectual,  and  often,  by  oyer- 
etrictness,  succeeded  in  making  religion  be  felt  as  a  weariness  in 
her  household.  Samuel  inherited  from  his  father  a  huge,  bony 
structure  and  robustness  of  person,  and  from  his  mother  a  morbid 
spirit.  This  was  aggravated  to  disease  by  his  being  given  out  to 
nurse  to  a  woman  oAcrofulous  habit,  by  which  his  system  became 
tainted,  so  that  he  was— 

"  All  awoln  snd  nlcerons,  pitifal  to  the  eje, 
The  men  despair  of  enrgery." 

In  the  lent  time  of  1712,  by  the  advice  of  the  famous  Sir  John 
Floyer  (1649—1734),  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Asthma,"  &c.,  then 
practising  physic  in  Lichfield,  he  was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched ' 
for  the  evil,  and  this,  after  inspection  by  her  Majesty's  physician. 
Dr.  Dicken,  was  done,  after  prayer,  a  sort  of  medal  bemg  at  the 
same  time  giyen  to  the  child.  *'  The  healing  benediction "  was 
effectless,  and  Johnson  was  all  his  lifetime  subject  to  this  plague. 
His  face  was  scarred,  and  even  his  eyesight  and  hearing  were 
affected.  But  a  strong  mind  was  housed  in  this  distempered  frame, 
and  learning  was  to  him— 

"  No  more  difficile 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle/' 

Over  his  school  companions-^ whether  under  Dame  Oliver,  Tom 
Brown,  or,  at  a  later  date,  in  the  class  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  usher 
—he  bore  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom,  and  they  carried  him 
shoulder-high  to  the  Free  Ghrammar  School  where  Ashmole  and 
Addison  had  been  educated,  then  under  the  head-mastership  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  a  teacher  of  great  ability  but  greater  severity,  whose  dis- 
cipline touched  Johnson  more  effectually  than  the  sceptred  hand  jOf 
Qpeen  Anne.  By  the  advice  of  his  mother's  cousin  ne  was,  in  hi^ 
fift<»enth  rear,  removed  to  the  school  of  Mr.  W^jitworth  %t  Stour- 
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faridge,  in.  Worcestershire,  but  the  trftiniog  to  be  had  there  was  of 
little  use  to  Samuel,  who  came  home  little  improTed  by  his  absenee 
from  home,  where  the  presence  of  poverty  was  be^nning  to  be 
felt.    Beyond  schoolbojr  age,  and  unable  to  proceed  to  we  uni- 
yersity,  Johnson  led  an  idle,  desultory  life,  reading  at  random  and 
by  snatches  the  works  which  occupied  his  father's  shelres.    As  the 
declining  businesa  of  Michael  Johnson  afforded  no  prospect  of  sup- 
plying a  collegiate  course  to  the  Lichfield  prodigy,  some  friends— 
probably,  as  has  been  guessed.  Dr.  Swinfen,  his  godfather,  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Lichfield,  and  a 
Shropshire  gentleman  named  Corbet, — raised  a  small  fund  to  begin 
him,  and  in  1728  he  was  entered  (Oct.  3Ist)  in  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  student.     Here  he  was  as  desidtorj^,  idle  (except 
by  fits  and  starts),  and  fond  of  talking  as  at  any  time  of  his  life, 
and  was  seriously  pinched   in  money  matters,  but  independent 
withal,  and  "  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope."    It  is  probable  that 
the  first  yiolent  attack  of  the  annoying  hypochondria  to  which  he 
became  subject,  which  fell  upon  him,  like  embodied  misery,  in 
1729,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  diagnostic  statement  in  Latin  to  Dr. 
Swinfen,  interrupted  his  studies  and  disappointed  his  friends  as 
well  as  dejected  himself.    A»  an  exercise  for  Christmas  he  bad 
translated  Pope*s  "Messiah"  into  Latin  hexameters  so  well  as  to 
induce  its  author  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  after*age 
to  decide  which  was  the  original,  the  Latin  or  the  English ;  and 
now  he  was  stricken  with  drossy  stupor  and  fantastic  fear.    He 
recoTcred  and  returned  to  the  university,  but  help  haying  been 
withdrawn,  he  was  "  miserably  poor,"  and  ill  able  to  maintain  his 
position.    Latterly  he  felt  that  in  the  declining  state  of  his  father's 
affairs,  coupled  with  increasing  amount  of  his  own  debts,  it  wa« 
unjust  to  continue  his  academical  career.    In  1731  he  lefib  collie, 
after  a  three  years'  residence,  without  a  degree.    At  Oxford  he 
read  chiefly  Homer  and  Euripides,  some  of  the  historians  of  Greece, 
a  little  of  the  preyaJent  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  and  more  or 
less  every  sort  of  book  that  fell  mto  his  hands.    Of  one  book  the 
peruaal  was  followed  by  notable  consequences.    Like  many  young 
men,  Johnson,  despite  of  early  religious  training,  had  become  intel- 
lectually dissatisfied  with  Christianity  ;   and  naving  mingled  in 
society  in  Lichfield  more  celebrated  for  wit  than  worth,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  clever  to  talk  slightingly  of 
that  faith.    Under  the  impression  that  he  was  master  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  took  up  William  Law's  *'  Serious  call  to  a  Devout  and 
Holy  Life"  (1729),  in  the  belief  that  he  could  successfully  combnt 
the  reasonings  of  Gibbon's  tutor.    But  the  e£fect  was  quite  other- 
wise.   He  rose  from  its  perusal  convinced  that  its  reasoning  was 
irresistible,  and  he  retained  the  opinion  then  formed  that  it  was 
"  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology  in  our  language." 

Though  it  has  be«i  called,  in  modern  days,  a  myth,  "  one  remam* 
bers  always  that  story  of  the  shoes  at  Oxford ;  the  rough,  seamj- 
faced  college  servitor  stalking  about,  in  winter-season,  with  h\f 
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•hoM  worn  out,  how  the  oharitable  gentleman*  commoner  gearetly 
places  a  new  pair  at  his  door,  and  the  raw-boned  serritor,  lifting 
them*  lookiDg  at  them  near,  with  his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thonghU 
—pitehes  them  ont  of  window !  Wet  feet,  mud,  frost,  hunger,  or 
waat  yon  will*  but  not  beggary— we  cannot  stand  beggary  I  JEtnde, 
stobbom  self-help  here ;  a  whole  world  of  squalor,  confused  misery 
aad  want,  yet  of  nobleness  and  manliness  withal.  It  is  a  type  of 
&e  man's  ufe,  this  pitching  away  of  the  shoes.  An  original  man, 
not  a  second-hand,  borrowing,  or  begging  man.  Let  us  stand 
on  oar  own  basis,  at  any  rate!  on  such  shoes  as  wo  oumelTes 
can  get ;  on  frost  and  mud,  if  jan  will,  but  honestly  on  that  i 
on  the  reality  and  substuiee  which  nature  gives  ««,  not  on  the 
semblance,  on  the  thing  she  has  given  anotiber  than  us."* 

Johnson  returned  to  a  home  over  which  not  poverty  only  but 
death  brooded.  Michael  Johnson  died  in  Dec,  1731.  His  estate 
was  realised  in  July  next,  and  twenty  guineas  fell  to  Samuel's 
share.  He  laid  past  eleven  of  these,  with  the  prayer,  "  let  me  take 
care  that  the  powers  of  my  mind  ma^  not  be  debilitated  by  poverty, 
and  that  indigence  do  not  force  me  into  any  criminal  act. '  Seeing 
Uiat  need  had  arisen  for  maintaining  himself,  he  accepted  the  usher- 
ship  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  m  Market-Bosworth,  Leicester- 
shire, which  he  left  in  a  few  months  in  disgust. 

By  the  invitation  of  a  Lichfield  friend  (Mr.  Hector)  he  visited 
Birmingham  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Warren,  the  first 
bookaimer  who  had  ventured  to  start  in  that  great  town.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  sort  of  newBpa|>er,  in  which,  as  weU  as  in  his  business 
genersdlv,  Johnson  assistea  him.    Besides  some  essays  to  fill  up 
space  when  news  was  scarce,  the  Lichfield  scholar  translated,  in 
1733,  Father  Jeronimo  Lobo's  (1696 — 1678)  account  of  Abyssinia, 
abridged  ftom  the  French  edition  of  Abbe  Le  (jrand.    Li  1736  he 
was  recommended  by  his  college  as  a  person  fitted  for  a  mastership 
at  Solihull,  about  seven  miles  ftom  Birmingham,  but  the  ffeofees  of 
the  school,  while  admitting  that  "he  is  an  excellent  scholar,"  who 
"  desertes  mu(^  better  than  to  be  master  of  Solihull,"  state  "  that 
he  has  tbe  character  of  being  a  very  haughty,  ill-natured  gentle- 
man* and  that  he  has  such  a  way  of  distorting  his  face,"  that  "  for 
these  two  reasons  he  is  not  approved  on.'     He  had  previously 
issued,  in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brother  Nathaniel,  a  pros- 
pectus of  an  intended  edition  of  Folitian's  Latin  poems,  with  notes 
and  a  life  of  the  author ;  but  he  met  with  little  if  any  encourage- 
ment ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Edward  Cave,  proprietor  of  the  Genileman*s  Maga- 
cHte  (estab.  1731),  ofierins  contributions.  On  9th  July  be  married,  at 
Derby,  Elis.  Porter  {nie  Jerria,  4th  Feb.,  1688—9,  at  Great  Pealing), 
widow  of  a  Birmingham  mercer,  who  had  died  insolvent.   Mrs.  Jolm- 
son  possessed  £800  in  her  own  right.    After  his  marriage  he  set  up  a 
private  aeademy  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  for  the  board  and  eau- 

*  Ctflyle'f  LftotttRB  on  ^*H«roeB  and  Hcro-wonhip.*"     I««ct.  v.  p^  261. 
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cation  of  yomiff  gentlemen.  Three  pupils,  Dayid  and  Gtoorge 
Oarrick,  and  a  Mr.  Ofiely,  embraced  the  adrantaffet  offered.  After 
about  eighteen  months  spent  in  this  profitless  Dusiness — ^teaching 
little,  reading  mach,  and  composing  the  tragedy  "  Irene," — ^he  at 
len^  fixed  his  determination  on  becoming  "an  author  by  pro* 
fession."  This  conld  only  be  done  in  London;  and  he  and  his 
pupil  Garriok  travelled  together  to  the  great  city,  aniving  there 
with  scantily-furnished  purses.  Johnson  lired  on  sparse  fare  and 
in  garret  lodging,  on  the  outlook  for  work.  In  1737  ne  proposed  to 
Cave  to  translate  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  (1552—1623)  ''History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,"  1610,  with  the  notes  of  Dr.  P.  F.  Le  Conrayer ; 
and  after  visiting  Edial  in  summer,  removed  with  his  wife  to  a 
residence  in  Woodstock  Street,  London.  He  had  meanwhile 
finished  his  tragedy,  and  solicited  its  performance  in  Dmry  Lane 
Theatre,  then  managed  by  Mr.  Fleetwood. 

In  March,  1738,  he  had  succeeded  in  propitiating  "Sylvaaus 
Urban  "  (Cave's  cognomen),  and  a  Latin  Ode  to  that  gentleman 
graced  the  pages  of  the  McMozine ;  while  in  May  of  the  same  year 
an  adaptation  of  Juvenal's  Third  Satire,  entitled,  "London;" 
for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  £10,  was  issued  anony* 
mously,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  a  week.  Literary  labour 
seemed  so  precarious,  that  Johnson  was  willing  to  re-attempt 
school-keeping  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  fixed  income.  A  vacancy 
having  occurred  opportunely  in  Appleby,  Leicestershire,  in  1739» 
interest  was  made  to  gain  a  diploma  as  Master  of  Arts,  an  eesential 
to  the  preferment,  from  Oxford,  and  failine  that  from  Dublin,  but 
in  both  cases  ineffectually.  He  next  beuought  himself  of  the 
bar,  but  the  same  obstacle  withheld  him  thence. 

The  translation  of  "  Sarpi,"  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
Cave  and  Dodsley,  seemed  then  to  be  his  only  resource  against 
the  dire  ills  of  want ;  but— 

'*  Slow  iJMs  worth  bj  poverty  depreBsed"— 

this  single  hope  was  broken  like  a  reed  beneath  him,  and  that,  sin- 
gularly enough,  by  a  namesake,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Johnson,  curate 
and  librarian  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  Though  several  sheets 
of  the  work  had  passed  through  the  press,  and  JohuMu  had  received, 
in  several  small  sums,  £40  7s.  on  account  of  work  done,  the  task 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  *'Life  of  Father  Paul"  was  given  from  hia 
pen  in  the  Oentletnan's  Magazine,  This  man,  not  seldom  dinner- 
less  (impransus),  nor  always  diligent,  yet  toiled  most  vigorously  at 
almost  every  variety  of  literary  labour,  striving  to  support  life  by 
honest  authorship  at  a  time  when  it  was  only  the  pastime  of  the 
great,  or  the  makeshift  of  men  unfortunate  through  their  vices.  To 
rescue  literature  from  the  ill  repute  the  latter  brought  upon  her, 
and  to  make  authorship  a  profession,  not  a  plaything,  uie  dinnerleea 
Goliah  drudged  under  scrofidous  hypochondna  at  any  work  which 
came  to  baud,  disdaining  nothing  which  offered  him  an  honest, 
however  moderate,  in  com  <^-    That  he  made  a  mere  litersrv  life  not 
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onhr  possible  bnt  respectable — that  lie  won  honour  for  the  difiriserjas 
well  as  for  the  oriffinator  of  thouf^hts— form  not  the  least  of  his 
merits.  He  made  the  public  the  patron  of  letters ;  and  rescned  the 
eharscter  of  author  from  slayishness  to  rank  and  place,  as  well  as 
from  being  oharffeable  with  catchpenny  claptrap,  and  sponging  on 
subscribers  to  the  author's  publications. 

He  laboured  assiduously  for  Cave's  Magazine,  becoming  in  great 
measure  the  ruling  spirit  of  it,  and  not  imitating  but  raising  into 
irresistible  popularity,  attractiveness,  and  interest  the  Debates  in 
Psriiament--beooming  in  a  measure  the  Parliament's  representa- 
tive to  the  people.  From  Nov.,  1740,  to  Feb.  1743,  Johnson  sup- 
plied the  reports  of  the  "  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Liliput." 
These  reports  were  in  part  founded  on  notes  furnished  by  hearers, 
by  the  speakers  themselves,  or  by  their  friends ;  but  the  cunning 
strokes  of  logic,  the  lively  sallies  of  rhetoric,  the  rotund  eloquence 
of  most  of  tne  speeches,  were  dne  to  the  constructive  intellect  of 
Johnson,  who  hereby  set  up  a  model  for  parliamentary  orators, 
such  as  helped  considerably  to  revive  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Borne  in  tne  British  Senate,  and  affected  not  only  the  tenor  but 
the  manner  of  speech-making  among  politicians.  He  practically 
showed  the  vast  advantage  Parliament  would  gain  if  the  reasons  of 
their  proceedings  were  carefully  laid  before  the  people,  and 
pioneered  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  the  reporters  gallery 
m  either  house,  and  the  delivery  of  speeches  in  Parliament,  which 
are  really  meant  not  to  change  men's  votes  but  to  affect  constitu- 
endes  and  the  country — sometimes  the  politics  of  the  world. 
Hawkeeworth,  who  succeeded  him,  followed  the  same  plan,  and  at 
Isst  the  right  of  the  represented  to  know  what  their  representatives 
were  doing  was  conceded,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  customs 
of  our  land.  So  much  may  a  single  mind  do  to  better  his  country, 
by  proving  that  betterment  is  possible,  nolitic,  and  justly  required. 

In  Feb.,  1744,  Johnson's  "Life  of  Savage"  appeared, — a  wild 
tale  of  wild  and  often  mis-spent  years,  sad  as  a  romance  but  grievous 
in  its  reality ;  and  however  inaccurate  in  some  particulars,  struck 
by  its  vigour  and  captivated  hj  its  force. 

In  1745  he  published  "Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tia^edy  of  Macoeth;  with  Bemarks  on  Sir  T[homas]  H[anmer]'s 
edition  of  Shakspear:  to  which  is  affixed  proposals  for  a  new 
edition  of  Shakespear,  with  a  specimen."  As  it  was  known  that  Pope 
and  Warburton  nad  undertaken  to  edit  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatisty  little  notice  was  accorded  to  this  anonymous  offer  of  a 
new  issue  of  the  Poet  of  the  Globe,  though  Warburton  himself 
declared  them  to  be  written  "by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius." 
Failing  in  this,  he  planned  and  in  part  collected  materifus  for  a 
"  life  of  Alfred  the  Great."  Bnt  the  true  vocation  of  his  intellect, 
the  very  duty  for  the  adequate  performance  of  which  he  had  been 
acquiring  fitness  in  all  the  varied  efforts  of  his  mind  and  pen,  in 
bis  desultory  readings  in  many  books,  in  his  critical  exercises,  in 
whieh  the  weighing  of  the  worth  of  words  was  one  great  item,  in 
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his  laborious  translatioos,  in  which  nicetT  of  languajg^e  was  reqnifed 
to'  match  with  nicety,  and  the  force  and  elegance  of  idioms  required 
careful  comparison;  in  hia  elaboration  of  epigrams,  wherein  dexterity 
of  phraseolocy  was  essential  i  in  his  cons traotiye  debates,  in  whioh 
the  power  of  arguments  caUed  for  pith  of  langaage,  and  fre^ueney 
of  tneme  demanded  variety  of  phrase  and  fitness  of  collocation ;  in 
his  freqnent  prefaces  and  introductions,  where  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  others  in  language,  of  his 
own ;  in  his  poems,  where  exquisite  phrase  was  only  attainable  by 
careful  selection ; — in  all  these  methods  he  was  led  to  see  tha  many 
uses  of  a  right  knowledge  of  words,  of  words  as  the  signs  of 
thought  in  the  thinker's  mind,  of  words  as  the  suggeatofs  of 
thoughts  to  the  intellect  of  the  reader. 

Such  a  medium  between  the  thinker  and  the  reader,  the  man  of 
taste  and  culture  and  the  public,  could  only  be  established  by 
founding  a  common  reference  book  for  bdth — a  book  in  which  the 
writer  would  find  the  words  employed  by  former  thinkera  for  the 
expression  of  similar  or  kindred  ideas,  and  wherein  the  reader  might 
find  ready  access  to  the  terms  employed  hj  authors,  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  meanings,  and  gam  familiarity  with  the  ordinary 
usage  or  writers  in  regard  to  them.  Such  a  work  must  be  a  dic- 
tionary not  of  far-fetched  and  abstruse  terms  alone;  of  mere  exeep* 
tional  vocables ;  it  must  contain  a  full  collection  of  the  coinage  of 
the  British  mind,  with  stamp,  image,  superscription,  and  current 
worth  correctly  noted  and  represented ;  a  dictionary  exhaustive  in 
its  vocabulary,  correct  in  ortho^aphy,  trustworthy  in  pronunciation 
when  occasion  requires  it,  satisfactory  in  etymology,  dear  in  its 
definitions  and  explanations,  and  based  upon  a  sufficient  induction 
of  authorities.  Such  a  work  Johnson  proposed  to  accomplish  for 
England  and  ite  literature. 

The  protpectus  of  the  "  English  Dictionary  "  was  iasued  in  1747. 
The  idea  and  the  plan  had  grown  up  insensibly  in  his  mind,  and 
had  occupied  his  thoughts  long.  The  need  of  such  a  work  struck 
him  oontmually  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  as  a  critic,  and  was 
impressed  upon  him  by  the  conversation  of  authors  and  lovers  of 
letters.  The  plan,  witii  due  estimates,  was  laid  before  a  select  few 
of  the  publishers  of  the  time,  who,  approving  of  the  scheme,  con- 
tracted to  furnish  among  them  the  sum  of  £1,675.  These  co-ope- 
rating booksellers  were  Eobert  Dodsley,  Charles  Hitch,  Andrew 
Miller,  Messrs.  Longman,  and  Messrs.  £napton.  They  thought  it 
judicious  to  find  a  popular  patron  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  sug- 
gested the  addressmg  of  tne  protpecUu  to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  then  Secretary  of  State  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lrc- 
land,  a  nobleman  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  patron  of  literature. 
He  was,  according  to  Dr.  Maty,  "unequalled  in  his  time  for 
variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  wit,  politeness,  and  elegance  of  con- 
versation ;  at  once  a  man  of  pleasure  and  of  business,  yet  never 
sufferinff  the  former  to  encroach  upon  the  latter."  Johnson 
assented,  and  the  "  plan  "  was  it<8ued  in  accordance  with  the  busi- 
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ii«w  TiewB  of  the  booksellers.  It,  or  at  least  its  author,  was  treated 
with  the  contempt  of  neglect  by  the  most  adroit  practiser  and  expo- 
sitor of 

"  The  manners  and  the  arts  of  oiyil  life." 

Bnsiness  preliminaries  bein^  settled,  Johnson  went  to  work  in 
earnest.  He  employed,  dnnng  the  course  of  preparation,  six 
amanuenses,  whose  duties  were  to  copy  and  arrange  the  words 
contained  in  preyious  dictionaries,  glossaries,  indexes,  &o.,  illnstra- 
tire  passages  from  authors  marked  for  the  purpose,  selections  and 
qnotations  from  etymological  works  and  books  referring  to  the 
sereral  sciences,  under  the  direction  of  the  projector.  Among 
these  were  Messrs.  Macbean  (two  brothers),  Shiels«  Stewart,  and 
Maitland,  all  Scotchmen,  and  Monsieur  Peyton.    He  fitted  up  a 

Srtion  of  his  house  in  Gough  Court,  between  Fleet  Street  and 
olborn,  as  a  literary  workshop  for  these  journeymen,  and  kept 
them  quietly  and  steadily  at  their  tasks.  Besides  the  superintend- 
ence and  elaboration  of  his  *'  Dictionary,"  and  as  a  relief  from  the 
sense  of  drudgery  it  brought  upon  him,  he  continued  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Oentleman'g  Magazine,  and  wrote  "The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  an  imitation  of  JuTenaVs  Tenth  Satire,  which 
was  published  by  Dodsley,  Mi  January,  1749  —  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  he  got  £15.  This  work  possesses  a  fine  declamatory 
tcme,  a  swelling  grandeur,  point,  and  strength,  which,  though  rhe- 
torical rather  than  poetical,  gives  it  a  singular  influence  over  the 
mind.  It  contains  exquisite  couplets  enough  to  make  it  a  perfect 
quarry  of  quotations  if  it  were  known,  e.ff,: — 

**  Wealth  heaped  on  wealth  cor  truth  nor  safety  bays ; 
The  daogers  gather  as  the  treasares  rise. 

•  »•••• 

Yet  reason  frowns  on  wat'a  nneqnal  game, 

Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name, 

And  mortgaged  states  their  f^randsire's  wreaths  regret, 

From  age  to  age  in  everlasting;  debt. 

•  •    '  •  •  •  • 

An  age  that  melts  in  nnperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away. 

•  •  •  •         '   •  • 

Still  raise  for  good  the  sapplicating  voice, 

Bat  leave  t«  heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice." 

On  6th  February,  by  the  favour  of  Garrick,  Johnson's  play  of 
"  Irene  '*  was  put  before  the  public  at  Drury  Lane,  after  some  stage 
ehanges  which  the  author  resisted  but  on  which  the  actor  insisted. 
It  wa^  only  passably  successful ;  but  Garriok  managed  to  carry  it 
throogh  a  nine  days*  run,  by  which  the  author  became  entitled  to 
three  nights'  profits — nearly  £200.  The  copyright  was  afterwards 
disnosed  of  to  Dodaley  for  £100.  The  tragedy  is  undoubtedly  dull, 
ana  lacks  the  neat  dramatist's  skill — the  skill  of  personation,  of 
making  living  characters,  not  talk -machines. 
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Ab  by  aathorsHip  he  intended  to  lire,  it  was  needful  that,  if  Ppt* 
sible,  some  constant  outlet  for  his  labour  should  be  had.  On  dOth 
March,  1760,  Johnson  commenced  "  The  Eambler,"  a  periodical  pub- 
lished each  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  deroted  to  the  consideration  of 
subjects  connected  with  every-day  life  and  the  minor  morals  of  social 
existence.  For  two  years  tnis  twice-a>week  issue  of  the  mintage 
of  his  brain  continued,  with  but  fire  numbers  supplied  by  helping 
thinkers  (one  of  them  by  S.  Eichardson,  the  noyehst).  These  morid 
essays,  though  grave  and  pedantic,  are  often  strikiDgljr  grand  and 
strangely  beantiful.  Somewhat  too  pompous,  magist-erial,  and  uni- 
form, they  are  yet  forcible,  energetic,  and  impressive.  They  are 
the  utterance  of'^  ideas  drawn  from  the  very  roots  of  his  nature,  the 
deepest  essences  of  his  soul  distilled  into  a  bitter-sweet  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-inheritors  of  life  and  its  trials.  Steele's  "  Tat- 
ler,"  the  first  of  the  English  essayists,  had  previously  enlivened 
wit  with  morality  and  tempered  morality  with  wit ;  the  "  Spectator,*' 
in  555  numbers,  enriched  the  world  with  Steele's  humour  and 
pathos  and  Addison's  grave  raillery,  versatile  wit,  and  fertile  specu- 
lation. The  "  Guardian  "  had  followed,  but  had  not  equalled  these 
discourses  on  everything  that  "  comes  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  men ;"  and  the  third  pui  of  a  century  had  revolved  when 
Johnson,  as  chief  essayist  of  EniAnd,  sustained  the  reputation  of 
his  work  unflaggingly,  despite  of  harassing  disease,  indulgence  in 
club  life,  and  the  perplexing  toils  of  lexicograjjhy  ;  until  another 
"  Adventurer "  arose,  as  a  project  of  his  pupil  and  friend.  Dr. 
Hawkesworth. 

On  the  Tuesday  after  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Rambler "  Mrs. 
Johnson  died.  He  was  overcome  with  grief ;  a  sense  of  nersonal 
loneliness  quivered  through  his  heart.  But  the  toils  of  lite  serve 
good  ends,  too :  after  depositing  her  remains  in  the  churchyard  of 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  he  strove  by  labour  to  assnage  his  sorrow.  "By 
drd  April,  1753,  he  had  finished  the  first  volume  pf  the  "  Dictionaty, 
and  he  went  on  with  increasing  labortousness  from  this  time  till  the 
conclusion  of  his  great  work.  On  10th  January,  1754,  he  lost  his 
employer  and  friend.  Cave,  of  iihom  he  wrote  a  memoir  for  the 
GentlemaiCs  Magazine, 

Hearing  that  the  long  labour  of  the  lexicographer  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  author. 
Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  two  contributions  to  the  World,  com- 
mending the  work  and  the  workman.  Johnson's  pride  flamed  out. 
He  rebuked  his  lordship  for  his  patronizing  civihty,  when  he  had 
allowed  seven  years  to  pass  without  "  one  word  of  encooragement 
or  one  smile  of  favour,"  and  said,  "  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical 
asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  nas  been 
received,  or  to  be  unwilling  Uiat  the  public  should  consider  me  as 
owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for 
myself."  He  at  the  8ame  time  made  the  following  correction  in 
••  The  Vsnitv  of  Human  Wijihep  :  '•— 
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"  Yet  think  what  ills  the  sohoUr'H  life  asMiil; 
Toil,  en?  J,  want,  the  garret,  end  the  J  til.*'         [  read— j>a/rofi. 

The  bookselling  copartnery  were  vexed  at  this  outburst  of  keen 
temper.  They  called  it  offensive,  he  defensive  pride.  As  a  patron 
eonla  not  be  got,  thej  tried  to  get  a  title,  and  means  were  fooad  to 
re-introdoce  we  question  of  conferring  on  Johnson  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Charles  Butler,  Earl  of  Arran,  Chancellor  of  the 
UniTersitj,  proposed  the  matter  to  Convocation  in  a  letter  to  Vice- 
chancellor  Haddesford,  and  it  was  granted  in  Hilary  Term,  20th 
Feb.,  1756,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he  intended  "  to  publish 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue,  on  a  new  plan,  and  executed 
with  the  greatest  labour  and  judgment."  Dr.  William  King,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  took  the  diploma  himself  to  Johnson,  who 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  in  Latin.  In  April,  1755,  the  "  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.,"  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  folio,  without  a  dedication,  but  with  a  preface, 
niasterly  though  sad,  explanatory  of  his  purpose,  his  system,  and 
his  success.  His  place  was  then  taken  in  the  world  of  letters  in 
a  manner  which  admitted  of  no  dispute.  No  similar  work  ever 
received— indeed,  no  one  ever  deserved — such  universal  praise.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  Titan  done  by  a  man. 

We  must  for  the  present  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar excellences  and  characteristics  of  the  "Dictionary,"  as  well 
as  an  outline  of  his  future  course,  tiU  a  further  opportunity ;  for 
space  would  faQ  us  even  to  summarize  the  matters  which  yet  lie 
before  us.  One  word,  however,  before  we  close  this  paper.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  presumptuous  that  we  should  relate  the  tale  so  lu- 
minously tmd  by  the  ever-inimitable  Boswell  and  by  many  other 
pens;  in  especial,  twice  by  Lord  Macaulay — in  the  ^dinbutyh 
iteview,  Sept.,  1831,  and  in  the  '*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  Vol. 
XII.  (reissued  lately  in  the  people's  edition  of  his  works) ;  and  bv 
Thomas  Carlyle,  also  twice — in  his  "  Miscellanies  "  from  Fraser  s 
Magazine,  1832,  and  in  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,"  Lect.  Y.; 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  •*  Prose  Works,"  Vol.  III.  j  by  Drake, 
in  his  "  Essays,"  Vol.  IV. ;  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  in  his  "  Im- 
aginative Biography; "  and  in  a  paper  (author  unknown  to  us- 
•T W.  CrokerP),  entitled  "Johnson  and  his  Biographers,"  in  the 
QfUarterhf  JSeview,  Vol.  XLVI.  We  practise  no  concealment  from 
our  readers,  and  indicate  the  best  sources  we  know  for  learning 
more  of  Johnson  than  we  can  record.  Our  present  aim  is  limitea 
to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  epoch  man,  whose  life 
gave  the  world  a  definite  and  lasting  result,  from  which  men  date, 
and  to  which  men  refer,  as  a  landmark  in  literary  history.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  essay  which  regards  him  in  this  single  but  life- 
explaini%  light ;  and  we  have  only  ventured  to  rehearse  the  story, 
because  it  acquires,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  additional  value  by  being 
•et  in  this  point  of  view.  S.  N. 
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IS  THE  PEEUSAL  OF  WOBKS  OF  FICTION  BIGHT 

OB  WBONG  ? 

BIGHT. — ^I. 

^  After  long  and  fatiguing  reaearchea  in  Blackatone  or  Coke,  when  the  mind 
becomea  weak  throogh  intense  application,  Tom  Jonea  and  Bobinaon  Cmaoe  will 
afford  a  pleaaing  and  necesaary  relaxation."— JST.  K,  White. 

**  Every  good  nofel  liaa  one  great  end — the  aame  in  all,  vis^  tha  incraaaing  of  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  hcarf'—flir  £.  £,  Xyfton  tn  "  Pattoai." 


Akothbb  form  into  wliich  our  subject  is  resolvable,  is — ^Is  the 
imagination  a  le^timate  source  of  Dleasure  and  instruction  P — ^for 
all  works  of  tbe  unagination  are  works  of  fiction.  Without  entering 
into  any  yerv  lengthy  dissertation  on  man's  psychological  ziature, 
we  may  brieny  define  him  as  naturally  a  reasoning  and  imaginative 
being ;  and  though  these  two  mental  qualities  are  essentiallv  dif- 
ferent— they  are  mutually  dependent  for  development  and  guicfance. 
Reason,  unaided  by  imagination,  would  make  man  an  excellent 
machine,  performing  by  instinct  his  unchanging  routine  of  duty ; 
whilst  imagination,  unchecked  by  reason,  would  lead  him  into 
wilder  chimeras  than  an  idiot.  I^o  man  can  so  far  overrule  his 
mental  nature  as  to  neglect  the  culture  of  either  faculty  with  im- 
punity. He  cannot  say,  I  will  be  a  loyal  subject  of  reason,  and 
will  avoid  the  unproductive  paths  of  fancy ;  for  bind  himself  as  he 
will  to  his  labour,  impose  upon  himself  the  task  of  working  a  cer- 
tain number  of  problems,  or  grinding  out  daily  a  fixed  quantity  of 
calculations  and  business  schemes,  &c.,  yet  when  he  has  finisned, 
he  cannot  bid  reason  and  imagination  slumber  with  him  on  hia 
couch,  and  himself  fall  into  an  unrelieved  lethargy  till  he  wake 
again;  for  in  the  night  imagination  holds  sovereign  sway.  Un- 
trammelled by  reason  she  calls  in  the  aid  of  Queen- Mab,  and 
jocund  fancy  plays  such  rude  and  boisterous  tricks  amongst  the 
crochets  and  coowebs  of  the  brain,  that  the  most  fanciful  fictions 
seem  tame  by  their  side.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  more  closely  we 
bind  the  reason  to  labour  during  the  day,  the  more  excited  is 
the  play  of  the  imagination  during  the  night,  plainly  proving  that 
dreams,  which  are  the  fictions  of  sleep,  are  nature's  modes  of  re- 
creation for  the  overtasked  brain;  and  if  nature  thus  provides  for 
our  recreation  in  sleep,  shall  we  interdict  under  the  oa^n  of  sin 
this  relief  and  recreation  for  our  waking  hours  P 

Not  only  because  fiction  is  nature's  mode  of  relaxation,  but 
because  man  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
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it,  ii  it  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  condemnation.  It  is  no  mean 
argnment  in  their  faTonr  that  we  do  receive  snch  pleasure  from 
wcMrki  of  fiction.  Gk>d  never  endows  man  with  a  faculty  and  at 
the  same  time  forbids,  under  the  bann  of  sin  and  the  penalty  of 
punishment,  the  use  of  that  faculty  in  a  moderate  degree.  Even 
oor  worst  passions,  what  we  reeard  as  the  temptations  of  Circe,  are 
only  our  better  natures  overbalanced  and  earned  to  extremes ;  and 
liite,  lust,  &c.,  are,  when  curbed  by  our  higher  powers,  connected 
with  the  best  feelings  of  our  heart.  We  may  be  assured  that  our 
great  and  wise  Father  wisely  and  lovingly  planted  within  the 
BUBum  breast  this  source  of  joy,  and  that  he  has  endowed  us  with 
tluB  large  capacity  of  enjoyment,  that  it  should  act  as  a  counter 
eharm  against  those  great  evils  which  everywhere  press  upon  us. 

Works  of  fiction  are  necessary.  How  many  can  echo  Henry  K. 
White's  words,  and  say  that  after  their  day's  work  is  finished  they 
feel  that  some  such  pleasure  as  a  novel  is  necessary.  Even  the 
most  obtuse  G«rman  lexicographer,  after  his  fourteen  hours'  daily 
study,  feels  the  need  of  some  interval  of  pleasure,  some  eesthetic 
pursuits,  that  the  smoky  chambers  of  his  brain  may  recover  their 
equilibrium.  At  best  this  world  is  full  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment. Full  often  when  our  frail  humanity,  tempest-driven,  is 
thrown  upon  the  rooks  of  adversity,  when,  in  the  conflict  with  the 
world,  we  find  our  best  feelings  crushed  beneath  the  cold  heel  of 
worldly  realism,  when  under  untoward  circumstances  we  attempt  to 
assert  our  nobility  of  soul  and  vindicate  our  claim  to  true  man- 
hood, are  wo  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, — 

**  And  the  burden  laid  upon  me. 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

And  it  is  well  for  us  if  only  for  short  intervals  we  can  unbind  the 
Fhnnethean  chains  of  care,  and  in  the  refreshing  waters  of  fancy 
foiget  the  ungainly  spectres  of  trial — the  chicanery,  the  fraud,  the 
tyranny,  the  lieart  achings  and  selfishness  that  hiaunt  us  through 
the  day.  We  need  some  river  of  Lethe  in  which  we  can  plunge  our 
csre-burdened  souls ;  and  we  need  also  some  cheering  hand  to  lead 
us  out  from  ourselves,  to  save  us  from  disappointment  turning  to 
despair,  and  melancholy  to  mistrust.  And  the  well  of  fiction  is  the 
source  whence  we  can  draw  these  large  and  refreshing  draughts. 
Nor  are  we  unnerved  by  these  intervals  of  mental  enjoyment,  but 
on  the  contrary  cheered,]  revived,  and  strengthened  to  renew  life's 
oonfliet 

Works  of  fiction  are  sources  of  instruction.  Not  every  one  can 
spare  the  time  or  sufficiently  concentrate  the  mental  faculties  to 
delve  as  deeply  into  science,  or  explore  as  widely  as  Humboldt, 
sad  so  we  accept  thankfully  the  result  of  his  labours.  Not  every 
one  can  compete  with  Herschel  in  his  planetary  researches,  and  we 
sre  willing  to  sit  aa  disciples  at  his  feet.  So  also  not  every  one  can 
Wvel  through  the  worla,  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  observing 
chtiacter,  seeing  the  secret  springs  that  incite  men  to  action ;  and 
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the  novelist  contributes  in  no  slight  manner  to  our  knowledge  when 
he  embodies  the  result  of  his  obserrations  in  these  matters  in  his 
fictions.  A  novelist  should  be  a  prophet.  We  expect  that  he  will 
have  sounded  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  human  paasions,  have 
observed  the  shoals  and  quicksands,  and  the  deep,  safe  waters  of 
life ;  that  he  will  have  comprehended  the  winds  that  sway  and  the 
motives  that  actuate  men, — in  a  word,  he  should  be  able  to  tell  us 
all  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  how  the  men  who  "  stmt  and 
fret "  before  us  are  painted  for  the  pageant.  "  The  great  poet " 
(and  the  ^reat  fiction  writer  also)  "  penetrating  into  the  depths  of 
the  individual  nature,  and  grasping  the  universal  or  essential*  is 
able  to  create  so  many  characters,  .  .  .  and  we  are  able,  from 
the  appeal  which  they  make  to  our  common  humanity,  at  once  to 
recognize  them,  though  we  have  never  met  with  their  original  in 
real  life."  *  The  great  novelist  is  not  only  a  master  of  the  pas- 
sions, but  ho  grasps  the  indistinct  longings  and  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  "  the  va^e  formless  feelings  that  lie  deep  and  latent  in  our 
unconscious  life,"  and  embody  them  in  his  diaracters,  teaches  us 
how  strong  is  the  cord  of  sympathetic  unity  that  pervades  the 
universal  human  breast,  and  enables  us  to  understand  both  our- 
selves and  our  species  better ;  and  surely  this  is  no  mean  or  un- 
commcndable  labour.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  men 
move  in  a  circle,  seeing  daily  the  same  faces,  thinking  the  same 
thoughts,  acting  over  and  over  again  the  same  wearying  play, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  what  occurs  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate circle ;  and  no  adage  is  more  truthful  than  that  one-half 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  ]iyeB,  It  is  not  well 
that  our  knowledge  should  be  so  limited,  or  that  our  fellow-feeling 
with  the  great  brotherhood  should  be  so  cramped,  but  rather  that 
we  should  profit  by  the  experiences  of  the  novelist  who  has  ob- 
served all  classes.  A  fiction  is  a  panorama,  whereon  are  grouped 
and  pass  before  us  in  rapid  review  men  separated  by  vast  intervals  of 
social  position— men  whom  we  pass  daily  in  the  street,  but  of  whose 
inner  life  wo  were  unconscious  till  we  met  them  thus  photographed 
by  the  pen  of  the  novelist.  Thus  we  become  members  of  alTclasaes, 
observers  of  all  phases  of  life,  and  watch  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  the  passions  under  varying  influences.  Dr.  Blair's  re- 
marks on  this  head  are  so  pertinent  that  we  will  quote  them. 
"  They  "  (fictions)  *'  famish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying 
instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  effect  of  well-contrived  stories 
towards  accomplishing  these  purposes  is  stronger  than  any  effect 
that  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence 
we  find  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  more  or  less  employed 
fables  and  fictions  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge."t 

*   Wettmhuter  SevieWf  No.  LIIL,  Janaaiy,  1865. 

t  **  Lectures  oo  Bhetorio  and  Belles  Lettres,**  by  Hagh  Blair,  D.D.,  xxsriL, 
vol.  ill., !».  7(1 
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Fiction  writers  are  frequently  moralists  and  social  reformers, 
not  only  as  they  teach  us  from  their  passes  to  find  amidst  the 
"  wreck  and  rain  "  of  their  characters  a  safe  and  happy  path,  but 
also  in  the  heavy  and  continued  blows  they  level  at  the  abuses,  the 
snobismsy^and  tne  little  meannesses  of  their  times.  It  is  mainly 
due  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  that  Dotheboys  Hall  and 
other  disgraceful  institutions  are  of  the  past ;  while  to  other  of 
our  novelists  must  we  assign  the  praise  ot  having  led  a  successful 
crusade  against  what  are  now  reckoned  amongst  oygones.  From 
these  thoughts  we  are  led  to  consider  works  of  fiction  as  elevating. 
Lord  Bacon  considers  the  taste  for  them  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
and  natural  nobleness  of  the  mind.  "  The  obiects  of  this  world, 
and  the  common  train  of  affairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do 
not  fill  the  mind  nor  give  it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  some- 
thing that  shall  expand  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree ;  we  seek 
for  more  heroic  and  illustrious  deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  sur- 
prising events,  for  a  more  splendid  order  of  things,  a  more  regular 
aud  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  than  we  find 
here:  because  we  meet  not  with  these  in  true  history,  we  have 
recourse  to  fictitious.  We  create  worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in 
order  to  gratify  our  capacious  desires."  Certain  it  is  that  there  is 
a  closer  connection  betwixt  the  imagination  and  our  best  sentiments 
than  we  are  apt  to  admit.  Very  often  we  are  prompted  to  com- 
mendable deeds  through  our  attempts  to  bring  our  lives  on  a 
parallel  with  some  ideal  conception.  Half  of  our  theology  is 
founded  on  the  fictions  of  Milton  and  Bunyan,  and  the  great  state 
of  futurity,  with  its  awards  and  retributions,  heaven  with  its  jasper 
walls  and  golden  gates,  hell  with  its  gloomy  caves,  its  sombre  and 
forbidding  shades  and  its  unhappy  tenants  of  eternity,  with  its 
endurance,  yea,  God  himself,  with  His  begioiningless  and  endless 
life,  are  (so  far)  fictions — things  seen  dimly  as  through  a  glass  to  ua 
here ;  yet  it  is  well  that  we  should  dwell  upon  them,  and  raise  our 
minds  by  these  more  deep  but  cheering  meditations. 

Like  every  good  thing,  fiction  is  liable  to  be  abused,  and  then 
we  must  not  withhold  our  censure.  The  writer  may  be  unfit  for 
his  task,  or  not  able  to  manage  hia  materials,  or  the  reader  may 
make  them  his  continual  food  till  his  mind  becomes  listless,  in- 
sipid, and  incapable  of  performing  any  heavy  work,  or  till  his  fancy 
becomes  so  licentious  and  extravagant  as  not  to  be  held  in  by 
reason.  No  one  can  be  more  fully  aware  of  the  evil  of  works  of 
Mion,  when  thus  abused,  than  we  are ;  but  their  occasional  or 
c^en  wide  abuse  does  not  necessarily  make  the  occasional  indul- 
gence wrong;  their  object  is  to  furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful 
entertainment  for  the  overtaxed  mind,  and  as  such  we  claim  for 
them  the  verdict  of  itight.  Nam  Deb. 


^^5.  z 
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The  practice  of  anytluBg  that  is  either  physically  or  mentally 
injurious  is  wrong.  The  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  mentally 
injurious — therefore  wrong.  To  prove  this  is  our  burpose  in  the 
present  paper,  and  to  that  we  accordingly  at  once  adaress  ourselves. 

1.  The  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  too  much  excites  the  imagina- 
tion, causing  the  fancy  to  form  images  of  things,  circumstances,  and 
associations  which  only  lead  the  mind  away  from  what  is  asefnl, 
and  to  draw  the  attention  from  objects  of  utility  to  be  taken  up 
with  things  which  are  worthless  and  hurtful,  causing  desires,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  can  never  be  realized,  while  the  fact  of 
the  non-realization  of  those  desires  gives  them  greater  strength,  or 
brings  upon  their  entertainers  grievous  disappointment.  Works  of 
fiction  create  in  the  mind  an  injurious  over-ripeness.  The  perusal 
of  them,  indulged  in  by  youth,  makes  the  imagination  precocious, 
causing  it  to  outgrow  the  other  mental  powers  like  a  tree  which 
has  abundance  of  wood  and  leaves,  with  but  little  fruit.  They 
stimulate  inordinately  the  operations  of  the  fancy,  pushing  the 
exercise  of  those  operations  to  an  undue  extent.  Mingled  with 
reasoning,  the  operations  of  the  imagination  are  beneficial,  giving 
us  the  creations  that  we  have  in  good  poetry,  and  illustrations  that 
help  our  conceptions  of  truth,  as  leaven  mixed  with  flour  and  water, 
and  its  fermentation  duly  arrested  by  the  heat  of  the  oven^  yields 
119  the  useful  product — bread,  while,  unchecked,  that  fermentation 
would  yield  a  sour  and  hurtful  product;  even  so  works  of  fiction, 
consisting,  as  they  do,  wholly  of  imagination,  unchecked  by  reason, 
are  mentally  hurtful. 

2.  The  perusal  of  works  of  fiction,  by  exciting  the  imagination 
to  an  undue  degree,  while  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
hardly  any  occupation  given  to  them,  leaves,  while  the  reading 
continues,  the  noblest  of  man's  mental  powers  unemployed.  The 
reasoning  faculty  has  no  task  provided  for  it  in  works  of  fiction, 
and  being  thus  left  in  a  state  of  disuse,  the  mind  is  injured  to  a 
degree  which  is  indescribable.  Men  are,  by  the  practice  against 
which  we  write,  made  superficial  instead  of  profound,  shallow 
instead  of  deep,  and  trivial  instead  of  great.  The  study  of  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences  and  mental  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
reflective  perusal  of  history,  trains,  disciplines,  and  matures  the 
reasoning  powers,  preparing  them  to  perform  very  serviceable 
work  in  matters  pertaining  to  government,  politics,  social  economy, 
and  every-day  life,  while  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction  tends  to 
make  its  votaries  desultory,  and  leads  persons  to  read  many  things 
cursorilv  rather  than  to  study  anything  deeply, — a  practice  to  which 
we  think  there  is  great  incliiiation  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
practice  is  much  fostered  by  the  multiplicity  of  works  of  fiction,  the 
greedy  perusal  given  to  them ;  and  tne  abundance  of  fiction  con- 
tained  in  ordinary  periodicals,  form  a  great  temptation  to  many. 
The  majority  of  people  now  read  much  but  thinJc  little.    We  ^o 
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not  difpnte  the  fact,  that  a  certain  degree  of  mental  ability  is  dis- 
played in  many  works  of  fiction ;  but  when  we  want  to  find  the 
^nts  in  learning,  we  are  necessitated  to  turn  from  the  writers  of 
liction  to  those  who  hare  employed  their  reasoning  powers  rather 
than  their  powers  of  fancy,  trom  novelists  to  philosophers,  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  historians,  and  men  of  science,  amongst 
whom  we  find  men  such  as  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke.  Had  all 
men  giren  to  their  imagination  the  scope  given  to  it  by  writers  and 
readers  of  fiction,  where  would  have  been  our  Newtons,  our  Her- 
schels,  our  Humphry  Davys,  our  Cuviers,  and  our  Watts,  and  in 
what  state  wouldf  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  physio- 
hfry  now  have  been  P  Which  have  yielded  to  themselves,  and  to 
their  fellow-men,  the  greatest  mental  enjoyments  and  benefits, 
and  been  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  world, — our  Dickenses, 
Thackerays,  and  Bulwers,  or  our  Newtons,  Stephensens,  Hamil- 
tons,  and  Alisons  P  It  is  true  that  men  who  by  their  mental  labours 
have  done  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  have  justified  the 
reading  of  works  of  fiction  as  an  amusement,  or  as  a  relaxation 
from  severer  studies ;  but  for  that  purpose  the  writings  of  the  poets 
and  essayists,  together  with  the  articles  in  able  reviews,  and  certain 
other  periodical  productions  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  are  amply 
Boffici«nt.  Also  recreation  may  be  found  in  change  of  pursuit  to  a 
de^ee  which  those  who  have  not  tried  it  are  not  aware  of ;  and  a 
conntry  widk  or  a  ramble  in  the  fields  or  by  the  sea-shore,  may,  as 
we  can  testify,  be  made  subservient  both  to  recreation  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  encourages  persons  of  ability 
to  waste  their  time  and  talents  on  unworthy  objects.  With  the 
cessation  of  the  demand  for  works  of  fiction  the  supply  would 
cease,  and  men's  powers  would  be  diverted  into  other  channels, 
jost  as  the  thought  and  energy  that  was  forty  years  ago  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  travelling  on  the  common  roads  is  now 
employed  in  railways. 

4.  Life  is  short,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  short  life  is  taken  up 
with  various  necessary  occupations.  There  is  too  much  of  truth  to 
be  learned  by  us  for  it  to  be  justifiable  in  any  one  to  spend  time  in 
leading  fiction.  Let  us  just  note  how  large  a  measure  of  truth 
«tands  ready  to  be  investigated  by  us.  There  is  the  Word  of  God, 
^th  its  all-important  contents ;  mere  is  the  study  of  Grod's  works 
in  nature ;  there  is  the  development  of  His  doings,  permissions, 
approbations,  and  retributions  in  history;  there  are  science,  art, 
philosophy.  The  field  of  knowledge  every  year  widens.  The 
longest  life  is  too  short  to  allow  us  to  explore  more  than  a  very 
Rmall  portion  of  that  vast  and  ever-widening  field.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  justifiable  to  devote  the  precious  time  of  our  life  to  the  read- 
ing of  works  of  fiction  ?  Besides,  we  feel  certain  that  on  exploration 
of  the  paths  of  either  history,  physiology,  physical  science,  or 
Cental  philosophy  will  yield  purer  and  more  solid  pleasures  than 
the  reeling  of^ works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  opened 
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up  in  these  patlis  the  wondroas  works  of  God,  His  skilful  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  the  marvellous  yet  simple  way  in  which 
God's  purposes  are  effected,  and  the  unparalleled  wisdom  and  power 
displayed  in  all  His  works.  By  so  much  as  God's  wisdom  and 
power  surpasses  the  wisdom  and  power  of  man  will  the  pleasure 
and  profit  derired  from  the  contemplation  of  His  works  excel  that 
whien  is  derived  from  the  study  of  the  hi|;hest  creations  of  maa'e 
fancy — ^the  Tain  fancy  which  he  calls  creative. 

5.  Many  works  of  fiction  dwell  largely  on  topics  which  it  would 
he  well  were  they  not  so  prominently  kept  before  the  mind.  The 
effect  is,  that  a  sickly  sentimentalism  or  a  morbid  immorality  ia 
produced.  Many  minds  are  unhinged  for  life.  The  taste  is  per- 
verted. Unhealthy  feelings  are  engendered ;  and  while  by  the  »iud^ 
of  nature,  of  history,  of  science,  and  of  philosophy  the  mind  is 
strengthened,  raised,  enlarged,  ennobled,  and  made  healthy  by 
works  of  fiction,  it  is  weakened,  lowered,  dwindled,  stunted, 
shrivelled,  made  sickly,  and  in  many  cases  polluted.  The  con- 
fessions of  many  as  to  the  influence  and  effects  of  novel  reading  on 
them  show  that  such  reading  is  baneful  in  its  tendency.  Females 
especially  have  fallen  a  prey  to  such  effects.  It  is  a  complaint  for 
which  there  is  some  just  ground,  that  the  sex  which  ornaments  oar 
homes  and  soothes  our  griefs  is  too  often  not  much  more  than  a 
beautiful  toy,  being  in  no  way  fitted  by  training  and  education  to 
be  the  companion  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man»  pos- 
sessed of  some  ornamental  aocomplishmcnts,  and  but  little  more. 
Much  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  noTel 
reading  which  commences  at  school  and  is  continued  at  home  in 
riper  years,  by  which  practice  many  of  the  fair  sex  acquire  a  dis- 
taste for  aU  solid  reading  while,  they  are  spell-bound  by  a  noY^el ; 
yet  enough  has  been  acquired  and  accomplisned  by  woman  to  show 
us  of  how  much  she  is  capable  when  her  powers  are  rightly  directed. 
The  great  fascination  of  novel  reading,  the  practice  acq^uiring 
increased  strength  from  its  indulgence,  makes  us  warmer  in  onr 
protest  against  it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  even  Mudie's  capacious 
library  contains  for  some  whom  we  heartily  pity  no  charms  bat  its 
fictions. 

6.  The  reading  of  works  of  fiction  encourages  the  fabrication  of 
tales  in  other  ways  and  for  other  purposes.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
lead  people  to  gloze  over  a  lie.  It  makes  the  mind  familiar  irith 
craft,  deception,  and  other  dishonourable  practices.  It  sugeests 
ways  that  had  never  before  been  thought  of  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  which  is  base,  and  multiplies  the  means  of  wronjg- 
doing.  It  points  out  how  easily  and  undetectedlv  evil  may  be 
effected ;  and  as  the  first  employment  of  some  suitable  poison  by  a 
murderer  suggests  to  others  the  use  of  the  same  substance,  so  the 
reading  of  works  of  fiction,  by  their  suggestions,  contaminates  and 
pollutes  the  mind.    It  is  the  glorification  of  falsehood. 

The  multiplicity  of  such  works  at  the  present  time,  and  the  IWt 
that  a  large  number  of  the  readers  of  |>eriodicals  are  disa»Aisfied 
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with  those  seriula  imleBS  they  contain  a  large  admixture  of  fiction, 
showB  U8  the  necessity  of  protesting  the  more  strongly  against  tho 
practice  in  opposition  to  which  we  write. 

Young  men !  in  proportion  as  you  imbibe  a  taste  for  works  of 
fiction  your  minds  will  become  sickly  and  your  tastes  deranged, 
whiie  all  such  books  as  the  British  Controversialist,  which  tend  to 
instruct,  to  raise,  and  to  benefit  you  by  calling  your  reason  into 
action,  will  be  felt  to  be  dry  and  uninteresting.  Young  men !  shun 
works  of  fiction.  As  the  reading  of  them  is  injurious,  it  necessarily 
w  wrong,  and  when  you  have  spent  hours  in  reading  them,  you 
Kave  room  for  the  unsatisfactory  reflection  that  what  has  given  you 
sQch  delight  has  in  it  no  reahty — it  is  only  a  fable,  a  dream,  a 
manufactured  likeness  of  life,  history,  and  reality.  S.  S. 


S^tstml  ^canamvi. 
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AFFIBMATIVX  ABTICLB.^ — III. 

Thb  Social  Economy  of  Banking  is  a  most  important  subject  of 
thought ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  seen  such  able  papers  upon  this 
question  in  previous  issues  of  this  magazine.  The  clear,  terse  lan- 
gtiage  of  T.  jD.  forms  a  fine  vehicle  for  his  lucid  argument ;  and  the 
practical-looking  article  of  R.  K.  conveys  information,  as  well  as 
ifives  wise  reasons  for  the  belief  that  "  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  ought 
to  be  repealed."  **  Philomath  "  theorises  a  good  deal  more  than 
ar^ncs,  and  *'  Titus  "  argues  beside  the  question. 

All  theories  of  currency  are  liable  to  embarrassment  from  the 
political  contingencies  amid  which  they  require  to  Work.  The 
references  usually  made  to  results,  too,  are  often  misleading.  Com- 
mercial transactions  have  at  least  two  other  causes  whence  they 
spring  than  fluctuations  in  the  currency — the  miscalculations  of 
producers  and  the  miscalculations  of  distributors.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  keep  clear  of  mistakes  on  this  question, 
by  keeping  these  different  causes  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in 
our  minds.  Artificial  gluts  produce  pecuniary  disturbances,  and 
over-trading  will  originate  a  recoil  in  the  market,  which  occasions 
mercantile  difficulties. 

Besides  these  two  causes  of  difficulty  in  coming  to  proper  oon- 
cksions  on  currency  questions,  there  is  also  another  external  cause, 
viz.,  the  relations  of  the  various  governments  towards  each  other 
and  the  measures  which  they  do  or  may  adopt  in  regard  to  the  courso 
of  trade  exchanges.  The  social  economy  ol'  banking  is  not,  therefore, 
the  simple  currency  question,  which  it  is  often  represented  to  be, 
but  a  very  complex  topic  of  inquiry.  One  great  means  of  lessening 
the  disasters  ot  bank  failures,  and  adverse  exchanges  is  to  diffuse; 
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through  the  community  a  true  and  sound  theory  of  currency  opera- 
tions ;  another  is  the  further  advocacy  of  free-trade  in  all  other 
countries,  so  as  to  steady  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities 
more  thoroughly ;  and  the  third  is  to  fix  the  currency  upon  some 
theory  which  shall  prevent  and  make  imnossible  the  violent  changes 
and  fluctuations  to  whicli  commerce  ana  money  have  of  late  been 
liable.  It  is  because  this  latter  object  has  not  been  accomplished, 
though  loudly  professed,  that  we  feel  constrained  to  advocate  the 
repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

What  is  wanted  in  this  country  is  some  form  of  currency  which 
shall  be  possessed  of  a  single  character,  and  be  simple  enough  to  be 
understood  by  everybody.  At  present  gold  is  money  and  propertj 
at  once  ;  and,  probably,  it  is  money  because  it  is  property.  This 
introduces  and  causes  a  complication  of  ideas  in  dealing  with  or 
thinking  about  the  currency  (question,  which  is  of  itself  a  great  eyiL 
But  it  also  causes  complications  in  commercial  circles  and  trans- 
actions of  a  much  more  serious  sort.  The  Bank  Act  of  1S44  is 
founded  on  this  double  character  of  gold,  its  possession  of  real  and 
of  representative  value.  As  money  (t.  e.,  currency)  its  nominal 
value  is  fixed ;  while  as  property  it  is  like  all  other  products,  vari- 
able in  value  in  proportion  to  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand.  In  this  contradictory  state  of  the  prime  article  of  ex- 
change in  commercial  transactions,  what  certainty  can  there  ever 
be  of  getting  fair  dealing  P  The  very  foundation  of  the  Bank  Act 
being  a  fallsLcious  somethmg  called  a  pound,  the  whole  process  and 
appHcation.of  the  Act  must  be  vitiated.  If  the  foundation  is  inse- 
cure how  can  the  building  be  safe  P 

What  is  a  pound  P  is  an  insoluble  problem  in  currency.  Is  it  a 
certain  wcignt  of  gold  considered  as  property,  or  is  it  a  certain 
quantitv  of  gold  considered  as  currency  P  Is  it  a  marketable  or  a 
negotiable  instrument  of  exchange  P  Is  it  a  fixed  or  a  variable 
sum  ? — 

"  What  is  the  price  of  anything 
Bat  jast  as  mach  as  it  will  bring." 

If  all  other  forms  of  property  fluctuate  in  value  and  the  pound  is 
kept  stationarv,  how  is  the  relation  between  the  changeable  and  the 
changeless  to  be  brought  about  P  In  1844,  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
introduced  his  Bank  Charter  Act  into  the  House  of  Conmions 
(May  6),  he  said :  "  The  whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I  am 
about  to  make  rests  on  the  assumption  that,  according  to  practice, 
according  to  law,  according  to  the  ancient  monetary  policy  of  this 
country,  that  which  is  implied  by  the  word  pound  is  a  definite 
nuantity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and 
nneness,  and  that  the  engagement  to  pay  a  poUnd  means  nothing, 
and  can  mean  nothing  else,  than  the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder, 
when  he  demands  it,  that  definite  quantity  of  gold."  This  assump- 
Hon,  the  basis  of  the  Act  1844,  implies  several  fallacies.    1.  By.  the 
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ancient  practice,  law,  and  policy  of  the  country,  the  pound  was  not 
**a  definite  quantity  of  cold."  Queen  Elizabeth's  sovereign  con- 
tained 171  grains  of  gold ;  Queen  Victoria's  contains  123  grains. 
William  the  Conqueror's  "pound  weight  of  silyer,  of  twelve  ounces," 
was  coined  into  twenty  shillings ;  Queen  Victoria's  is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings.  2.  The  weight  and  worth  of  our  sorereign  is 
fixed ;  while  the  worth  of  the  same  weight  of  other  commodities 
purchasable  with  the  sovereign  is  unfixed  (artificially).  It  is,  there- 
fore, assumed  that  the  just  thing  is  to  pay  in  coin  whose  price  is 
artificially  fixed  by  an  article  whose  price  is  fixed  by  natural  rela- 
tions— that  price  in  goods  may  fluctuate.'as  much  as  may  be,  and  that 
price  in  gold  shall  not.  3.  It  is  assumed  that  the  engagement  to  pay 
a  pound  means  to  pay  that  definite  quantity  of  gola,  while  the  tact 
is  that  £14,000,000  of  promises  are  given  by  the  Bank  of  England 
nnder  the  Act  without  any  such  meaning.  If  "  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  proposal  "  rests  on  a  false  (three-fold  false)  assumption, 
is  not  the  entire  superstructure  vitiated  and  untrustworthy  ? 

Interest  fluctuates  from  2  J  to  10  per  cent.  To  fix  the  price  of  money 
gold  and  to  leave  the  interest  of  money  unfixed  is  unjust,  because 
it  really  unsettles  what  it  professes  to  settle — the  price,  i.  c,  the 
worth  of  gold.  If  72s.  at  one  period  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  at 
another  time  it  requires  100s.  to  purchase  the  same  quantity,  why 
should  a  protectionist  dead- weight  be  put  upon  gold  to  prevent  its 
rise  and  fall  on  the  same  principles — those  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Parhament  does  not  seek  now-a-days  to  fix  the  price  of  a  given 
weight  or  quantity  of  any  other  article,  e.  g.,  wheat,  sugar,  coal,  iron, 
io.  Upon  these  it  does  not  lay  the  grasp  of  invariability.  The 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  compels  this  country  to  keep  gold  at  a 
mnimum  price  for  all  the  world,  and  yet  allows  all  the  world 
to  charge  what  they  like  for  the  commodities  they  bring  us  for  that 
cold.  No  stupidity  can  be  more  flagrant  than  this ;  and  the  Act, 
Trhich  is  founded  on  stupidity,  dishonesty,  and  fallacy,  ought  to  be 
repealed.  . 

These  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  fallacies  on  which  this  atro- 
cious Act  is  based — this  fundholders'  security  act,  this  moneyed 
man's  protection  bill.  Here  are  other  two.  1.  We  constitute  gold 
a  carrency*  and  by  coinage  make  it  money,  or  what  is  the  same 
thin^,  maKe  all  our  paper-notes  (except  £14,000,000  worth)  con- 
vertible into  "  that  definite  quantity  or  gold  "  which  constitutes  so 
many  sovereigns  as  the  note  represents.  Foreigners  treat  gold  as 
a  commodity,  hence  our  coinage  price  is  put  into  antagonism  with 
its  commodity  price,  and  derangements  in  commerce  cannot  but 
arise.  2.  We  act  as  if  the  precious  metals  were  wealth ;  although 
all  political  economists  have  defined  wealth  in.  a  very  different 
^tyle.  Our  tax-laden  currency  sets  the  foreign  exchange  almost 
always  against  us,  and  gold  fails  in  our  hours  of  utmost  need.  If 
these  are  assumptions  which  experience;  shows  to  be  entirely  in- 
correct, and  if  the  Bank  Act  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  their 
correctnesB,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Act  should  be  repealed  P 
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The  usual  history  of  trade  (in  the  words  of  Lord  Overstone) 
shows  that,  under  the  Bank  Act,  it  is  "  subject  to  various  condi- 
tions which  are  periodically  returning — it  rcTolves,  apparently,  in 
an  established  cycle.  First  we  find  it  in  a  state  of  quiescence ;  next 
improvement,  growing  confidence,  i)ro8perity,  excitement,  over- 
trading, convulsion,  pressure,  stagnation,  distress,  ending  again  in 
quiescence."  That  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  possible  under 
an  Act  expressly  passed  to  prevent  oscillations,  embarrassments, 
and  panics  is  the  most  instructive  and  clamant  argument  for  its 
repeal.  I  place  the  authority  of  Lord  Overstone  (sometimes  re- 
puted to  be  the  framer  of  the  Act)  against  that  of  "  Titus,"  who  (p. 
196)  attempts  to  prove  that  other  causes  than  those  involved  in  the 
Act  occasioned  its  failure ;  while  Lord  Overstone  admits  the 
periodicity  of  failure.  "Philomath"  (p.  26)  asserts  that  the  object 
of  the  Bank  Act  was  to  "  steady,  and  it  not  that,  at  least  to  eauaiise 
the  relations  between  price  and  value  ;'*  but  it  has  failed  in  tnis  its 
own  object,  and  having  failed,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  limbo  of  failures, 
by  repeal.  His  argument  is  that  repeal  would  "  unsettle  and  un- 
hinge "  all  business.  Our  argument  is  that  it  has  done  so,  and  that 
by  doing  so  it  makes  all  times  "  the  speculators*  harvest  time,"  and 
of  course  the  time  of  loss  for  all  those  who  require  the  commodities 
from  which  the  specidator  derives  profit.  If  we  are  not  to  change 
our  legislation  until  all  men  have  become  "so  unanimously  in 
favour  of  one  scheme  and  method  that  we  may  be  morally  certain 
the  right  way  has  been  attained  at  last "  (p.  27),  as  "  Philomath  " 
argues,  we  shall  effectually  stereotype  our  civilization.  This  is  con- 
servatism with  a  vengeance !  No  reform  till  all  are  agreed — not 
oven  if  two-thirds  are  convinced!  St.  Giles*  is  to  agree  with 
Belgravia,  Finsbury  with  Threadnecdle  Street,  Liverjjool  with 
Chippenham,  Manchester  with  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  and  then  we 
shall  sJl  be  a  happy  family  and  have  a  millenium  of  millions  under 
the  Bank  Charter  Act;  and  ** Philomath"  in  this  case  is  surely 
Philo-myth  I 

"  Titus  "  has  a  horror  of  i)aper  money ;  but  there  is  no  intrinsic 
evil  in  paper  currency  if  it  is  properly  regulated.  Supposing  the 
currency  of  this  country  for  home  trade  was  made  to  consist  of  the 
sum  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  nnd  was  repayable  as  taxation,  this  would  give  a  large  work- 
able and  secure  home  currency,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
would  be  covered  by  Government  security.  Gold  would  thus 
be  effectively  relieved  for  foreign  trade,  and  we  should  not  be  taxed 
to  provide  cheap  gold  for  other  nations — which  is  in  reality  the 
meaning  of  high  rates  of  interest.  However,  it  is  no  part  of  our 
thesis  to  advocate  any  special  system  of  currency.  Our  duty  as 
affirmative  writers  on  this  question  is  to  show  good  grounds  for  a 
repeal.  This  we  think  we  have  done  pretty  thoroughly  by  showing 
that  the  whole  Act  is  based  upon  fallacious  assumptions,  fails  to 
fulfil  its  professed  purpose,  inconveniences  trade,  increases  taxation, 
and  disturbs  the  entire  exchanges  of  the  world. 
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Without  reckoning,  therefore,  the  currency  objections  referable 
to  the  over-speculation  to  which  our  hge  is  prone,  or  to  the  rela- 
tions governments  may  assume  towards  each  otlipr,  we  hold  that 
jufficient  objections  have  been  advanced  against  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844  to  warrant  a  demand  for  its  repeal,  and  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  currency  of  this  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
country  on  principles  more  in  harmony  with  the  great  doctrines  of 
Political  Economy  and  Social  Science.  The  true  student  of  the 
currency  question  will  peruse  our  hasty  remarks  with  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  a  debate  and  a  disquisition — in  the 
former  of  which  the  argument  must  be  arranged  with  some  refer- 
ence to  those  advanced  by  the  opposition ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
writer  can  choose  his  own  method/  If  he  read  carefully  we  hope 
he  will  see  that  we  have  not  striven  to  mislead  his  judgment ;  if  so 
he  will  come  over  to  our  side  and  advocate  repeal.  Lines. 

NEGATIVE   ABTICLE. — III. 

A  QXTESTioN  has  been  started  by  a  critical  friend  of  mine,  whether 
the  present  subject  has  been  set  in  the  proper  category  by  being 
classed  as  a  debate  in  Social  Economy.  I  do  not  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  conductors  of  this  serial  in  so  placing  it ;  for  though  currency 
matters  hold  a  technical  relation  to  political  economy,  and  are  usually 
discussed  under  that  heading,  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  has  influ- 
ences and  relations  far  more  complex  and  far-reaching  than  political 
economy  recognizes.  Were  wc  to  accept  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
schemes  of  currency,  and  lay  down  its  dogmas  as  the  promises  of 
our  argument,  and  limit  our  aim  by  the  pseudo-conclusive  quod  crat 
demonstrandum  of  the  school  to  which  we  gave  in  our  adherence, 
the  question  would  bo  one  of  mere  political  economy.  But  if  we 
recognize  the  Bank  Act  as  affecting  all  interests,  personal  and  com- 
mercial, we  widen  the  bounds  of  the  debate,  and  accept  it  as 
involving  the  wider  issues  to  which  social  economy  gives  its  atten- 
tion. It  is  only  in  this  latter  light  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
debate  the  question,  "Ought  the  Bank  Act  of  1814i  to  be  repealed  .P  " 

It  is  to  De  observed,  then,  first,  on  this  matter,  that  the  Act  of 
Peel,  Overstone,  and  Co.,  was  the  result  of  a  Eoyal  Commissi  ion  and 
of  a  long  and  searching  investigation  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  took  the  highest  and  most  varied  advice 
from  men  skilled  in  all  the  mhiutioi  of  finance,  versed  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  economical  speculation,  and  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mercial effects  of  different  systems  of  administering  the  currency. 
The  best  minds  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  a  preceding  generation, 
and  of  the  most  acute  lawyers  of  that  period,  were  employed  in 
reducing  to  a  workable  system  the  entire  pecuniar}''  interests  of  this 
great  commercial  nation  in  accordance  with  the  clearest  light 
attainable  twenty-one  years  ago.  Upon  this  system  all  business 
transactions  are  based ;  in  accordance  with  it  all  calculations  are 
Blade,  in  dependence  upon  it  a  large  proportion  of  investments  have 
beca  entered  into,  and  the  whole  living  generation  has  had  its 
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habits,  ihoughta,  reflections,  and  modes  of  business  formed  by  ihe 
circumstances  called  into  being  or  activity  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  a  repeal  of  that  Act  would  unmoor 
all  the  settled  transactions  of  business  life  and  the  arrangements  of 
our  social  condition ;  would  open  new  sources  of  chance  for  the 
speculating  spoiler ;  and  would  require  men  to  unlearn  all  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  their  manhood,  and  relearn  the  new  modes  of  busi- 
ness required  to  conform  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  commerce 
which  would  result  from  any  alteration  in  the  general  currency 
system  of  this  country.  The  social  interests  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  bank  stock,  in  annuities,  in  pecuniary  inyestments,  in 
business  transactions,  in  property  of  an  exchangeable  nature,  would 
all  be  subjected  to  fluctuation ;  and  a  great  number  of  such  persons 
not  being  able  to  reconstruct  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  lives 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  would  be  subjected  to  privations  and 
anxieties  of  a  most  prejudicial  character.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
social  economy  to  preserve  as  many  as  possible  from  abrupt  and 
uncaloulable  cnange ;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of 
political  economy,  the  vote  of  social  economy  is  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 

Cheap  money !  is  a  fine-sounding  but  a  fallacious  cry.  We  can- 
not have  cheap  money,  we  may  have  cheap  credit i  The  speculator, 
well  aware  that  words  have  a  mighty  power  with  the  ignorant,  does 
not  venture  to  ask  cheap  credit,  but  glozes  it  over  with  the  am- 
biguoT2B  term  money.  Money  can  never  be  had  cheap,  but  credit 
may.  Whenever  attainable  profit  promises  a  margin  oetween  the 
price  paid  for  the  goods  to  be  traded  in  and  the  cost  of  getting 
credit,  money  will  be  eagerly  asked ;  and  as  commerce  extends  its 
profit-making  markets  credit  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to 
it,  and  it  is  willing  to  pay  more  and  more  for  it.  As  the  demand 
increases  the  supply  lessens  and  the  price  rises.  As  the  risks 
increase  this  is  only  reasonable ;  and  as  speculation  is  an  appetite 
which  grows  by  that  it  feeds  on,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tor  the 
safety  of  commerce  itself  that  credit  be  limited.  This  limitation 
the  Bank  Act  secures.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  safeguard  of  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  this  country,  the  restraint  of  over>speculation,  and 
•the  meter  of  sound  or  unsound  trade  in  the  country. 

That  which  T.  D.  calls  an  *'  attempt  to  manacle  the  trade  of  an 
empire  by  means  of  golden  fetters"  (p.  21),  and  speaks  of  as  a  dis- 
advantage, appears  to  us  a  singular  excellency.  Were  trade  un- 
fettered by  any  such  ''golden  fetters"  as  the  Bank  Act  imposes, 
speculation  would  soon  bring  upon  this  country  **  hideous  ruin,*' 
credit  would  be  discredited,  and  a  crash  which  would  overwhelm 
all  would  be  inevitable.  Whensoever  speculation  begins  to  near  the 
verge  of  danger,  the  upward  tendency  of  interest,  necessitated  by 
the  Bank  Act,  in  order  that  the  stock  of  bullion  may  not  be  over- 
drawn upon,  gives  timely  note  to  the  wise  that  the  hour  for  realizing 
has  come,  that  the  state  of  trade  is  becoming  unsafe,  and  that  credits 
must  be  curtailed  or  worse  woes  will  supervene.    As  the  tendency 
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of  gold  to  depart  from  the  Bank  of  England,  so  eloquently  dilated 
upon  by  T.  D.  on  p.  22,  is  so  evident,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  the  Bank  ^ct  should  be  retained  in  action,  that  the  foreign 
exofaanges  may  not  turn  against  us  from  an  enforced  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals. 

The  attempt  to  blame  upon  the  Bank  Act  of  1814  the  mischief  of 
over  speculation,  or  to  make  it  answerable  for  the  calamities  induced 
by  famine  or  produced  by  war,  is  eminently  unfair.  Every  general 
Xct  is  made  for  ordinary,  not  for  extraordinary  circumstances.  To 
prove  that  an  Act  so  made  is  unsuitable  in  exceptional  times  and 
crises  is  not  really  to  argue  against  it.  Every  exceptional  period 
requires  exceptional  legislation  and  management.  T.  D.  shows  this 
conclusively  when  he  points  to  *'that  mysterious  disease  of  tho 
potato"  (p.  20)  as  the  cause  of  the  "  suspension  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act  in  1847,  and  the  Crimean  'War  as  the  cause  of  that  in 
1857.  To  expect  a  trader  to  carry  on  his  usual  business  in  his  usual 
manner  while  a  fire  was  raging  m  his  premises,  or  an  earthquake 
was  agitating  all  around  and  under  him,  or  a  storm  blockaded 
ingress  or  e^ess,  would  scarcely  be  held  to  be  just.  As  little  jus- 
tice is  there  in  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  ordinary  operations  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  which  were  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
banking  authorities ;  beyond  the  provision,  in  the  one  case,  of  mortals 
and,  in  the  other  case,  of  moralists.  To  argue  that  certain  occur- 
rences which  happened  in  spite  of  tho  Act  produced  evils  because 
of  the  Act  is  surely  preposterous  logic,  and  cannot  be  listened  to 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  reasoning  even  for  a  moment,  without 
sarpnse  at  the  inconsequence  of  the  conclusion  from  the  i>remise8. 

When  traceable  causes,  apart  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
Act,  can  be  pointed  to  as  the  occasion  of  the  failure  of  that  Act,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Act  is  not  involved  in  tho  censure  sought  to  be 
attached  to  it.  To  argue  that  exceptional  cases  test  an  ordinary 
act  is  unfair.  The  strains  of  providential  visitations  and  of  govern- 
mental decisions  regarding  war,  were  beyond  the  prevision  of  tho 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1844 ;  they  could  not  provide  for  an  efflux  of 
buUion  which  they  could  not  foresee.  These  are  operations  beside 
tho  intent  of  the  Act,  and  for  which  it  cannot  be  held  to  be 
SMwerable. 

It  is  impossible  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  the  effects  of 
tire,  earthquake,  volcanoes,  shipwrecks,  famines,  wars,  <&c. ;  fact  is 
more  powerful  than  legislation.  All  tho  talk  we  can  indulge  in 
about  bank  restriction  and  its  evils  is  nonsense.  The  fact  is,  that 
restriction  is  the  normal  state  of  the  money  market.  Money  is  not 
indefinitely  multipliable,  wealth  is  not  a  free  product  of  legislation. 
It  is  not  a  manufacturable  commodity.  Hestriction  is  inevitable. 
Shall  we  adopt  a  definite  and  knowable  restriction,  or  shall  we  have 
recourse  to  an  unknown  and  incalculable  one  P  Shall  we  trade  in 
daylight,  though  limited,  or  shall  we  trade  also  during  tho  night 
^ci in  darkness —as  if  it  were  daylight  and  '* all  serene?"    Pru- 
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dence  commends  us  to  walk  as  the  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day. 

Loanable  capital  is  portable  and  exportable.  It  goes  whererer 
interest  is  highest  and  surest.  It  can  only  go  as  gold,  not  as  credit. 
Cheap  credit  means  available  gold ;  but  if  gold  is  made  so  arailable 
that  it  is  all  in  the  form  of  loanable  capital  sent  out  of  the  country, 
how  are  the  ordinary  operations  of  trade  to  be  conducted  P 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  question  of  secondary  interest.  It  is  a 
social  question  of  a  most  practical  nature.  The  Bank  Charter  Act 
is  basea  upon  a  convertible  currency.  It  provides  credit  for  home 
operations  and  bullion  for  foreign  exchanges.  A  reserve  of  bullion 
is  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  trade  and  the  meeting  of  l^e 
liabilities  of  the  country  with  foreign  nations.  To  allow  of  the 
entire  export  of  loanable  capital  froxn  this  country  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  large  interest,  would  be  most  unwise  and  unsafe.  Hence 
the  Act  is  so  arranged,  as  by  the  rise  of  interest  at  home  in  times 
of  scarcity,  to  recall  that  which  would  otherwise  become  permanently 
drafted  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 
To  make  our  own  internal  trade  entirely  dependent  on  a  credit 
currency  would  be  to  give  to  foreign  nations  a  monopoly  of  gold 
and  the  power  to  charge  what  they  liked  for  it.  It  is  only  by 
maintaining  the  principle  and  providing  for  the  practice  of  a  con- 
vertible currency,  that  we  can  be  safe,  and  this  is  accomplished  in 
all  ordinary  circumstances  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

The  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  is  founded  on  the  most  trust- 
worthy principles  of  political  economy,  namely,  that  price  heightens 
when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  To  retain  the  minimum 
amount  of  bullion  on  which  the  trade  of  this  country  can  be  con- 
ducted in  the  bank,  it  raises  the  interest  as  the  stock  decreases  and 
lessens  it  as  it  increases.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  the  interest 
chargeable  for  money  during  last  year  arose  from  the  demands  of 
foreign  nations  for  loanable  capital.  We  had  in  this  country  a 
provision  for  the  circulation  of  credit — for  such,  in  reality,  are  bills, 
notes  of  exchange*  bank-notes,  &c., — and  bullion  was  taking  to 
itself  the  wings  of  speculation  and  flying  away.  This  would  narc 
cast  the  balance  of  trade  completely  against  us,  and  have  super- 
induced an  actual  poverty  upon  all  classes  but  the  money-lender. 
The  Bank  Act  restrained  the  outflow,  and  saved  us  from  an  artiflcial 
famine,  not  of  gold  only,  but  of  all  that  gold  is  used  to  purchase. 
We  cannot  afford  to  repeal  the  Act. 

"  Ought  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  our  home  currency?  "  (p.  192)  is  a  question  put  by  R.  B. 
with  delicious  innocency.  Ought  the  length  of  the  day  to  affect 
the  length  of  the  night  P  Ought  the  ebb  of  the  tide  to  hold  any 
relation  to  its  flow?  Ought  cause  to  influence  effect?  The  state 
of  the  foreign  exchanges  cannot  but  affect  our  home  currency.  If 
the  demand  for  our  goods  is  large  our  currency  extends,  if  it  is 
small  our  currency  contracts.  If  our  exports  are  numerous  our 
currency  increases,  really  in  coin  or  virtually  in  notes.    If  our 
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exports  are  few  our  currency  is  curtailed  by  the  amount  which  we 
would  have  received  for  them  either  in  bullion  or  in  goods.  Our 
home  currency  here  is  a  rague  term,  and  is  liable  to  be  used  as  the 
larkiog-place  of  a  fallacy,  for  our  home  currency  really  consists  of 
all  our  ayailable  means  of  gaining  credit.  Even  the  good  faith  of 
castomer  with  trader  is  a  portion  of  our  home  currency,  however 
difficult  it  might  be  to  exchange  it  into  bullion  at  the  Bank. 

A  currency  cannot  be  got  such  as  E.  E.  desires,  one  "  that  shall 
not  change  in  value  **  (p.  192).  Everything  on  earth  changes  its 
y&lu&— currency  and  com,  labour  and  steam,  life  and  property, 
e?en  thought  and  feeling,  fame  and  shame.  B.  B.  will  undertake 
a  wild-goose  chase  if  he  goes  a-hunting  for  such  a  currency.  What 
can  exempt  currency  from  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  P  Who 
can  make  208.  always  signifv  the  same  amount  of  bread,  wine, 
beer,  house-rent,  taxes,  church  collection,  &c.  P  What  is  a  poundP 
can  never  be  answered  till  we  can  find  out  what  is  unchangeable, 
and  then  we  should  £nd  that  the  unexchangeable,  because  without 
a  measure  of  value.    There  is  no  dead  level  in  human  afiairs. 

The  year  1864  tested  the  Bank  Act  most  thoroughly,  and  tested 
the  courage  and  truth  of  its  agents.  Despite  the  plenteous  impor- 
tunities of  greedy  capitalists  eager  for  profit,  and  greedier  specu- 
lators, whose  wealth  is  gained  in  unsettled  states  of  commerce,  the 
Bank  Act  stood,  and  the  experience  gained  in  this  tug  of  repealers 
is  the  last  and  strongest  argument  we  urge  for  the  non-repeal  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844.  Elias  Lumen. 


IS  THE  mTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUEOPE 
MOEE  DUE  TO  EELIGION  THAN  SCIENCE  ? 

BELIGION. — IV. 

The  intellectual  development  of  an  individual,  a  people,  or  a 
nation,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  exercise,  greater  or  less,  of 
the  mind,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  subjects  by  which  it  is 
exercised.  The  development  of  the  intellect  depends  upon  laws 
aaalagous  to  those  which  regulate  the  development  and  perfection 
of  the  body.  A  child  exercises  and  strengthens  his  limbs  in 
niere  wanton  sport,  a  young  jman  knits  them,  and  strengthens 
their  muscular  powers  by  gymnastics  properly  adapted  to  each 
successive  stage  of  his  course  of  training;  he  is  continually 
increasing  the  severity  of  these  exercises,  because  he  knows 
that  were  he  to  use  always  the  same   kind,   though  he  would 
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prerent  his  limbs  from  becoming  debilitated,  he  would  do  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  strengthening  and  developing  of  the  different 
members  of  his  body  and  of  increasing  its  powers  of  endnrance.  Jiut 
so  is  it  with  the  intellectual  faculties.  Without  exercise  they  become 
torpid,  and  in  time  dead-like ;  exercised  on  light  matters  and  mere 
common-places,  they  assimilate  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  become  weak  and  fitful,  easily  fatigued, 
and  unfit  for  lofty  and  loDg-continued  flight.  Manifestly,  then,  the 
intellectual  development  of  a  nation  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  subjects  on  which  that  nation  i?  accujitomed  to 
exercise  its  iDtellect.  The  more  noble  and  lofly  the  subject,  the 
more  will  the  intellect  be  strengthened  in  the  contemplation  of  it. 

We  have  two  sabjects  set  down  in  this  debate — ^Religion 
and  Science, — each  of  which  have  aided  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  Europe,  and  we  are  to  decide  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  palm.  Look  at  the  two  subjects.  Beligion  and 
science — which  appears  likely  to  influence  intellect  the  mostP 
which  is  the  more  abstruse  speculation  P  The  one  concerns  itself 
with  man,  his  origin,  his  position  on  this  earth,  his  relation  to  his  own 
species  and  to  all  created  beings  in  it,  his  own  constitution,  mental 
and  moral,  and  his  present  and  future  relation  to  the  eternal  and 
invisible  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things.  E«1igion,  in  the  old 
philosophic  maxim,  and  applying  it  with  wider  scope  and  increased 
vigour,  bids  man  to  know  himself;  it  endorses  and  utilizes  the 
aphorism,  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  while 
declaring  that  faith  must  be  given  to  some  truths  which  are  hard 
to  be  understood — if,  indeed,  finite  intelligence  ever  can  com- 
prehend them, — bases  its  claims  to  supremacy,  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  men,  upon  the  importance  and  loftiness  of  its 
mission,  supported  by  its  numerous  and  irrefutable  credentials.  It 
exhorts  all  to  search  and  see  whether  these  things  be  so ;  the  chain 
of  evidence  it  presents  is  one  worthy  the  contemplation  of  the 
highest  intellect,  and  yet  one  which  may  be  simplified  to  the 
meanest  understanding — one  which,  being  unassailable  in  any  of 
its  links,  as  time  and  frequent  fruitlels  assaults  have  sufficiently 
proved,  is  irresistible  in  its  conclusion.  Its  records  consist  of 
elaborate  arguments  wrought  out  with  consummate  skill,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  exact  logical  rules.  This  it  will  be  seen  refers 
especially  to  Christianity.  This  alone  is  the  true  religion.  And 
under  whatever  form  it  exists,  unless  overlaid  with  superstition,  it 
calls  for  the  highest  intellectual  thought,  and  so  has  the  greatest 
share  in  intellectual  development.  The  religions  of  the  East  are 
not  religions  at  all,  even  in  the  latitudinarian  sense  in  which 
R.  S.  has  defined  the  term.  What  can  we  say  of  nations  who 
count  their  deities  by  millions,  whose  intellects,  instead  of  being 
appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of 
their  religious  or  superstitious  forms,  are  crushed  by  the  continual 
dread  in  which  they  pass  their  existence  (they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
live)  of  the  consequences  of  the  wrath  of  their  offended  deities. 
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Their  ideas  of  them  are  vague,  and  therefore  all  the  more  a^fol ; 
they  know  not  their  will,  nor  have  they  any  means  of  knowing  it, 
and  therefore  they  are  always  in  terror  of  having  offended.  All 
religions  or  superstitions,  of  whatever  form,  Christianity  excepted, 
decade  and  weaken  the  intellect,  instead  of  elevating  and  strength- 
cnmg  it.  This  they  do  either  through  their  awe-inspiring  rites,  or 
through  ministering  exclusively  to  sensual  pleasures.  The  animal 
is  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual.  What  should  ho 
depressed  and  kept  in  subjection,  is  set  freo  and  made  paramount, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  intellect  is  neglected.  This  is 
what  some,  who  take  a  very  broad  view  of  religion,  would  call  the 
abase  of  religion;  and  it  is,  indeed,  an  abuse  of  it;  but  then 
it  is  not  fair,  as  some  have  done,  to  tell  us  that  science  has 
not  been  abused,  or  not  abused  to  such  an  excess  as  religion,  and 
then  to  argue  that  science  has  developed  European  intellect 
more  than  religion,  because  it  has  not  been  abused  so  much 
as  religion  has,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa.  We 
may  compare  the  efifects  of  two  things  when  each  is  exercised  in  its 
proper  sphere,  but  it  is ;  I  think,  a  strange  system  of  logic  which 
places  the  keystone  of  the  argument  upon  the  decision  whether  of 
ibe  two  things  one  has  not  been  more  grossly  abused  than  the 
other.  But  further,  there  can  be  no  science,  no  true  science,  apart 
from  religion.  Far  from  being  antagonistic  forces,  they  are  corre- 
lative ones.  Science  and  revelation  may  now  and  then  seem  to  jar, 
bnt  true  religion  and  true  science  never  can.  Therefore  we  wish 
not  the  ardent  lovers  and  devoted  followers  of  science  to  cease  from 
their  labours  for  fear  of  injuring  the  cause  of  religion,  or  to  gloss 
over  what  they  deem  inevitable  conclusions  for  fear  of  offending 
the  preiudices  of  any ;  but  let  them  pursue  their  researches  in  a 
truly  religious  spirit,  and  the  result  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  w^ill  one  day  make  all  things  plain  to  men  of  science. 
Seek  to  understand  the  workings  of  nature ;  but  what  is  nature  but 
another  name  for  nature's  *'  (rod,  the  Great  First  Cause."  The 
more  perfect  and  more  rigid  you  show  nature's  laws  to  be,  the 
more  certain  do  you  make  it  appear  that  they  proceeded  from  a 
being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  unless,  indeed,  you  deny 
first  causes  altogether,  which  few,  we  think,  will  do,  and  if  they  do, 
it  is  useless  arguing  with  them. 

Again,  the  followers  of  science  mu^t  of  necessity,  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations,  meet  with  many  unintelligible,  and  appa- 
rently irreconcileable  facts.  The  finite  can  never  comprehena  the 
iniiaite.  But  if  they  then  require  to  repose  in  the  trust  which 
religion  offers  them,  they  must  invent  some  extravagant  hypothesis 
to  satisfy  them  for  the  time  being;  but  as,  like  a  falsehood,  an  hypo- 
thesis has  no  legs,  others  more  extravagant  still  are  invented  to 
support  the  first,  and  the  mind,  instead  of  being  developed,  becomes 
contused,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  vain  and  misty  speculation,  unable 
to  discern  the  light  when  it  docs  dawn  upon  it. 

So  in  astronomy  we  had,— 


c  — 
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"  Cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," — 

and  Rpiralfl  and  curves  without  ending ;  so  in  other  sciences  we 
have  hypothesis  upon  hypothesis.  As  '*  an  undevout  astronomer  is 
mad/'  so  also  is  an  undevout  follower  of  any  other  branch  of 
science.  Mere  speculation  does  not  develope  the  intellect ;  it  rather 
enfeebles  it,  by  straining  it  in  fruitless  flights,  without  providing  any 
resting-place,  and  at  last  it  collapses  ana  the  man  becomes  a  wreck. 
E^eliffion  must  be  the  culminating  point  of  all  science  as  it  must 
be  also  the  starting  point ;  it  alone  can  give  the  mind  that  sure  and 
certain  repose  which  it  so  frequently  needs  when  distracted  with 
doubts,  and  so  fit  it  to  pursue  once  more  its  labour  of  calm  and 
earnest  inquiries.  Thus  it  was  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
"  so  many  myriads  found  repose  in  it  from  the  ceaseless  questions 
which  must  often  have  agitated  the  sages  of  antiquity,  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  highest  intellect  of  our  race,  in  fact,  accepted  its 
decisions  on  those  Questions,  and  thus  were  set  free  to  pursue  the 
path  of  science  witnin  the  limits  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
alone  human  science  can  be  successfully  prosecuted." 

Again,  almost  every  branch  of  science  is  still  in  its  infancj^,  while  re- 
ligion is  as  old  as  man  himself.  Look  at  the  immense  strides  which 
he  physical  sciences  have  made  in  our  own  day ;  compare  the  know- 
edge  of  such  matters  now  possessed  by  the  merest  tyro  with  that  pos- 
sessed by  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries.  Yet  it  will  not,  I  imagine, 
be  disputed  that  the  intellectual  development  of  the  age  whi?h  pro- 
duced such  men  as  Bacon,  Spenser,  Johnson,  Baleigh,  Shakspear, 
Milton,  was  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  our  own.  They  hare 
laboured  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours.  To  science  they 
owed  little  if  anything  of  their  intellectual  development.  They 
were  greatly  indebted  to  religion,  for  it  was  owing  to  the  great 
'  religious  reawakening  which  took  place  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
owing  to  it  alone.  The  fetters  which  enchained  the  mind  and 
enslaved  the  soul  were  cast  off,  and  the  people  of  those  countries, 
influenced  by  it,  entered  at  once  with  all  the  ardour  of  newly  tasted 
liberty,  and  all  the  vigour  of  freshly  stirred  impulse,  upon  those 
paths  of  scientific  inquiry  which  have  yielded  such  ample  fruits  to 
those  diligently  following  them  ;  but  still  the  goal  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  nor  will  it  while  man  is  upon  this  earth.  The  well  known 
anecdote  of  Newton  shows  that  all  great  minds  feel ;  the  more  they 
advance  the  less  likely  are  they  ever  to  cross  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  which  lies  before  them.  As  Dr.  Tait  said  at  Edinburgh,  a 
short  time  since,  **  The  student  will  not  forget  that,  though  archieo- 
logical  and  ethnological  researches — whether  based  on  ingeniously 
deciphered  inscriptions,  or  on  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  or  the 
patient  study  of  the  affinities  of  language, — have  of  late  made  pro- 
gress, they  are  still,  I  suppose,  to  be  regarded  as  only  in  their  infancy, 
r^o  wise  man,  then,  will  rush  hastily  to  conclusions  which  may  afler  all, 
when  our  knowledge  is  more  complete,  prove  not  to  be  supported  bv 
the  very  testimony  on  which  the  whole  rests ;  or  as  another  has  said. 
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**  PcieBce  is  but  frradnally  61]ing  in  the  details  of  the  mighty  " 
pJans  which  the  Bible  delineates.  Bevelation,  indeed,  is  stationary, 
aod  soienoe  is  progressive ;  for  science  is  painfully  climbing  to  that 
topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  knowledge  on  which  revelation  has 
taken  her  stand  at  a  single  bound.  Scripture  being  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  Grod*s  world,  is  a  very  ocean  of  truth.  Science  (as 
her  greatest  son  has  said)  is  the  little  child  gathering  a  few  shells 
on  its  shore.  Even  the  shell  can  tell  us  something  of  ocean's  nature 
and  operations.  But  we  miss  not  a  few  of  the  rerelations  of 
Scriptural  cosmogony  by  a  too  scanty  comparison  and  too  hasty  in- 
ductions, *'  Consulto  opus  est."  If,  for  instauce,  not  content  with  the 
skeleton  of  truth  in  Genesis,  we  clothe  it  with  the  substantial  addi- 
tions supplied  by  the  book  of  Job,  we  shall  find  that  the  antiquity  of 
primeval  creation  is  not  obscurely  asserted,  and  that  the  successive 
processes  of  perturbation  and  correction  which  geology  and 
astronomy  have  established  are  distinctly  described  and  connected 
with  their  cause  in  the  rebellion  and  the  control  of  the  mighty 
powers  of  evil.  A  more  interesting  study  can  scarcely  be  pro- 
posed to  us ;  its  result  being,  that  when  the  two  pictures  are 
bitmght  into  one  focus  they  blend,  as  in  some  wondrous  stereoscope, 
into  one  congruous  image.  The  same  divine  sun  has  drawn  both 
images  on  the  tablet  of  the  human  heart.  Combine  them,  the  one 
•Qpplements  the  other,  and  the  body  of  truth  bulks  out  in  oon- 
vioeing  and  well-defined  solidity. 

To  conclude.  B.elii;ion  concerns  itself  with  far  more  important 
problems  and  gives  a  far  wider  and  loftier  range  than  science  does. 
The  countries  of  Europe,  which  have  made  great  intellectual  pro- 
gress, date  it  from  the  renovation  of  religion  among  them.  There- 
fore the  intellectual  development  of  Europe  is  due  more  to  religion 
than  to  science.  S.  Abnott. 

SCIBITGB. — IV. 

* 
Thb  object  of  science  is  knowledge,  that  of  religion  is  faith ;  the 
former  is  distinctly  intellectual,  the  Tatter  can  scarcely  have  any  but 
an  indirect  influence  on  intellect  at  all.  Now,  direct  force  is  the 
most  powerful,  and  hence,  if  there  has  been  an  intellectual  develop- 
ment m  Europe  at  all,  it  must  have  been  more  due  to  science  than 
to  religion.  Indeed,  religion  is  only  one  branch  of  science,  which 
gives  us,  as  its  two  chief  forms,  a  knowledge  of  the  subjective  mind 
and  the  objective  universe.  Mind  concerns  itself  with  religion, 
moral  philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic,  as  subjective  manifesta- 
tions ;  while  in  the  objective  relation  it  seeks  information  regarding 
God,  society,  life,  and  all  those  things  in  the  world  which  influence 
life.  All  these  are  intellectually  discerned;  religious  truth  is 
apprehended  through  faith.  This  very  religion,  for  which  pre- 
eminence is  claimed  by  the  writers  on  the  opposite  side,  has  been 
eomnelled  to  become  subject  to  science,  and  under  the  name  of 
theology  to  se^k  admission  among  the  agents  for  promoting  the  in- 
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tellectual  development  of  Europe.  If  anything,  therefore,  can  he 
certain  at  all  concerning  the  progress  of  Europe  in  intelligence,  it 
must  he  this,  that  science  has  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  intel- 
lectaal  development  of  its  inhabitants  than  religion. 

Inglefield  sagely  informs  us  (p.  84)  that  "  the  Bible  is  a  wonderful 
book,"  as  if  that  were  a  premise  denied  by  those  who  affirm  that 
science  has  done  most  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  Europe.  We 
grant  this  proposition  as  readily  as  Ingletield  can  claim  it ;  but  we 
do  not  see  that  it  tends  to  support  his  ihesU,  We  meet  it  with  a 
counter  but  not  a  contradictor v  one,  when  we  say  '*  Nature  is  a 
wonderful  book."  The  book  of  God*s  work  is  not  less  surprising 
or  admirable  than  that  of  His  word.  But  nature  is  known,  •'.  0., 
intellectually  comprehended,  while  the  Bible  is  believed^  «.  e.,  dog- 
matically acceptea.  **  There  is  le^s  intellectual  exercise,  therefore 
lesji  development  (p.  34),  in  accepting  a  belief  than  in  working  out 
and  understanding  a  system  of  scientific  interpretation." 

Though  we  admitted  that  "  religion  instituted  the  pulpit "  (p.  35), 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  religion  had  done  more  to  derelop 
the  intellect  of  Europe  than  science.  For  we  might  contend  that 
science  gave  religion  the  means  of  producing  conviction  by  teaching 
it  the  science  of  rhetoric  and  the  arts  of  eloouence.  Were  we  to 
say  that  religion  adopted  the  pulpit  from  the  rorum  and  the  bench, 
the  whole  argument  would  fail ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
public  speaking  as  an  agent  in  instruction  was  employed  by  science 
long  before  it  Was  used  by  religion,  under  the  form  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  which  no  faith  but  Christianity  has  adopted. 

It  is  scarcely  accurate  to  say  that  science  teaches  men  to  "  look 
at  facts  not  beyond  them."  Science  never  consists  of  a  bare  state- 
ment of  facts.  "  Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  P.  E.  Dove,  in  his 
"  Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  *'  that  science  is  not  a  reality, 
but  only  a  form  of  thought.  Science  exists  in  the  mind,  and  in  the 
mind  alone — it  is  the  mmd's  mode  of  viewing  reality"  (p.  Iti9).  Aa 
much  as  faith,  science  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Religion  is  "a  new  and  living  way"  to  moral  truth  and  the 
proper  government  and  regulation  of  conduct ;  but  science  is  the 
mother  of  arts  ;  and  the  arts,  as  the  teachers  and  controllers  of  in- 
dustry, have  exerted,  and  do  exert  educational  influences  on  man- 
kind every  day  of  the  week.  And  this  activity  in  the  arts  is 
stimulated  by  the  most  dreadful  of  allies — hunger  and  death. 
Society  is  constituted  so  that  if  a  man  do  not  work  he  shall  not  eat, 
and  hence  he  is  compelled  to  get  as  much  intellectual  development 
as  may  enable  him  to  earn  his  bread  by  labour.  This  science  sup- 
plies him  with  through  the  arts,  while  religion  has  too  often 
degenerated  into  superstition,  and  left  men  to  grope  their  way  to 
death  in  darkness.  Blind  as  reason  has  been  in  the  days  of  the 
past,  faith  has  been  much  more  frightfully  visited  with  that  dark- 
ness of  vision  which  falls  upon  those  who  close  their  eyes  to  Grod's 
living  light.  How  can  Inglefield  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  saying 
that  "  religion,  whenever  it  was  heartily  received,  made  men  thizik  F  * 
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Has  there  been  no  thinking  apart  from  religion,  none  prior  to  reli- 
gion, none  in  opposition  to  religion?  If  there  haa  been,  then 
religion  and  thinking  are  not  the  real  and  boon  companions  which 
iDglefield  asserts  that  they  are  (p.  36). 

&.  S.  stretches  the  question  suicidally  when  he  includes  all  forms 
of  faith  and  modes  of  worship  as  agents  in  European  civilization. 
Hellmiism  was  a  collection  of  gorgeous  myths  and  glowing  fancies ; 
tke  paganism  of  Eome  was  a  stiff  out  splendid  attempt  at  making  a 
ritual  subserve  morality ;  but  what  shall  we  say  or  Gothic  cere- 
monies, Scandinavian  worship,  Sclavic  cruelty,  and  Mohamedan 
fear  of  fate  P  Does  H.  S.  assert  that  these  influenced  European 
intelligence  ?  "  If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself  it  cannot  stand." 
Noir,  the  whole  armory  of  Christianity  was  employed  to  baoish 
these  false  religions  from  the  souls  of  men,  aud  yet  B.  S.  claims 
them  as  allies  and  friends ! 

What  has  poetry  to  do  with  religion  ?  Only  look  at  the  poetry 
of  all  nations ;  see  how  much  of  it  is  called,  and  how  much  of  it 
really  is  religions.  Is  not  sacred  poetry  the  scarcest  article  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  literature  P  Tne  poetic  argument  is  rather  far- 
fetched surely,  friend  B.  S.  Equally  so  is  the  fine  writing  indulged 
in  about  the  drama,  which  is  not  science ;  architecture,  which  is 
more  an  art  than  a  science ;  sculpture,  which  is  altogether  an  art. 
So  philosophy  is  not  science  but  speculation,  and  Greek  speculation 
(p.  110)  was  not  systematic.  Is  Islamism  religion  in  the  sense  of 
this  debate  P  If  it  is,  can  error  be  more  productive  of  intellectual 
development  than  truth  P  We  grant — nay,  we  maintain— that 
"there  can  be  no  intellectual  derelopment  without  freedom  of 
action  and  thought "  (p.  110)  quite  as  fully  as  B.  8. ;  but  B..  S.  is 
sorely  wrong  when  he  avers  that  religion  has  contributed  to  either. 
What  was  the  Inquisition  P— aye,  what  is  itP  What  are  creeds, 
eonfessions,  &c.  P  What  are  trials  for  heresy,  prosecutions  for 
heterodoxy,  Church  censures,  &c.  P  Of  course  the  contributions  of 
n^ligion  towards  "  freedom  of  action  and  thought !"  Who  opposed 
Copernicus,  persecuted  Galileo,  and  resisted  Hunter,  Jenner,.and 
other  stmgglers  for  more  light  about  nature  and  man  P  Beligion- 
isti — official  religionists.  What  is  Jesuitism  P  An  institute  for 
the  advocacy  of  '*  freedom  of  action  and  thought !"  What  have  the 
Church  courts  been  doing  in  the  ease  of  Bishop  Hampden,  Gorham, 
"The  Essays  and  Beviews,"  Bishop  Colenso,  and  others  promoting 
freedom  of  action  and  thought  P  Oh  I  B.  S.,  is  this  argument  ur 
satire  P  Are  you  really  going  to  assert  that  religion  tends  to  favour 
freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  to  affirm  that  science  doe« 
notl^ 

**  William  *'  makes  the  same  mistake  as  B.  S.  about  the  relation 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Now,  philosophy  is  speculative  and 
science  is  positive ;  and  although  we  adroit  the  skill  and  genius  of 
the  writer  of  the  papers  on  "European  Philosophy,"  to  which 
"WiUiam"  refers,  we  do  not  think  the  application  "William" 
makes  of  the  contents  of  these  papers  to  this  question  are  at  all 
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proper.  We  hare  a  slight  objection,  however,  in  this  serial  to  be 
broaght,  eren  in  appearance,  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  any 
writer,  as  if  they  were  inoontroYertible — or  what  is  equiyalent 
almost  to  that,  haying  the  contributions  of  a  gentleman  whom  e^ery 
reader  respects  quoted  against  opponents  by  those  who  are  argain^, 
when  it  might  appear  invidious  to  argue  against  one  to  whom  this 
magazine's  readers  owe  so  much.  We,  therefore,  pass  over  thin 
matter,  and  go  to  "  William's  "  next  argument,  that  **  religion  bunt 
the  bands  ot  ignorance  "  (p.  273).  Beligion  taught  men  wat  ignor- 
ance is  the  mother  of  deyotion,  preacned  against  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  asserted  that  printing  was  an  invention  of  the  devil,  and 
prohibit^  the  acquisition  by  laymen  of  any  aroidable  knowledge, 
especially  Scriptural  knowledge ;  and  even  now  religious  differ- 
ences are  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  national  education  in  our  own 
country. 

Ileligion,  in  the  sense  we  hare  used  it  in  this  paper,  is  religion  as 
known  in  church  organisations,  not  as  it  exists  in  mdividual  hearts. 
We  regard  heart  reli^on  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  able  to  be 
imparted*  to  human  bem^ ;  but  that  cannot  be  gauged  or  weij^hed 
as  an  influence  in  connection  with  intellectual  development.  Soienee 
and  religion  as  antagonists  signify  secular  knowledge  and  theology, 
with  its  accessories.  To  this  use  of  the  words  we  have  held ;  and 
we  bend  in  submission  to  that  religion  which  comes  with  the  peace 
of  God  into  the  believer's  heart  with  every  respect.  "  William  " 
cannot  deprecate  irreligion  more  than  we,  or  more  eagerly  desire 
the  progress  of  God's  truth ;  but  still  we  maintain  that  science  has 
done  more  for  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe  than  religion. 

BOMAIVB. 


Thb  Lvssovs  of  Gbologt. — ^Bocks  are  at  once  historical  and 
prophetical.  They  contain  the  wondrous  history  of  their  forma- 
tion, of  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  of  the  birUi 
of  mountains  and  rivers,  of  fluctuations  in  climate,  and  of  the 
extinction  of  a  vast  and  varied  multitude  of  animals  and  vegetables 
which  have  successively  occupied  the  earth.    They  also  contain  in 

Srophecy  the  histories  of  unborn  nations.  Occupations,  mental 
evelopments,  institutions,  lines  of  policy,  are  all  prewritten  within 
the  rocks  beneath  us.  The  prediction  may  long  wait  a  fulfilment, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  certain.  Pbngbllt. 
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THE  UWIVKESITY  OF  CAMBEIDGE  OPEN  SCHOLAB- 
SHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  AND  SIZAESHIPS, 

{Concluded J¥om  p.  282.) 

Maodalikji  Collsob. — The  aew  statates  of  thii  college  ordain 
that*  excepting  the  Bcholanhips  and  exhibitions,  the  right  of  pre- 
ferenee  ia  reserved  to  certain  schools,  all  restrictions  are  entirely 
lemoTed,  and  the  total  amount  of  snch  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
shall  form  a  general  fund  for  open  scholsrships.  This  fund  is  ang- 
manted  from  the  rerenne  coming  to  the  college  by  the  abolition  of 
bye  fellowship ;  that  there  shall  be  hereafter  three  open  scholar- 
ships of  at  least  £60,  three  of  at  least  £40,  and  six  ofat  least  £20 
a  year  each. 

The  election  of  scholars  takes  place  after  the  annual  college 
examination  in  the  Easter  Term. 

Three  scholarships,  one  of  £60,  one  of  £40,  and  one  of  £20  a 
Tear,  are  annually  open  for  the  competition  of  candidates  who 
hsTc  not  commeoced  residence  in  the  uoiversity. 

The  following  exhibitions  are  under  the  same  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  heretofore,  except  that  in  case  of  a  yacancy  of  any 
exhibition  for  which  no  candidates  of  sufficient  merit,  coming  iVom 
the  school  or  schools  to  which  candidates  are  restricted,  shaU  offer 
himself,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  master  and  fellows  to  throw 
the  same  open  to  general  or  extended  competition  as  they  may  think 
advisable. 

There  are  four  exhibitions,  each  of  £63  a  year,  with  a  preference 
to  Shrewsbury  school. 

Also  two  exhibitions,  each  of  £30  a  year,  for  students  of  Shrews- 
bury school*  with  a  first  preference  to  those  bom  in  St.  Chad's 
panah,  in  Shrewsbury,  and  a  second  preference  to  those  bom  in  the 
ooon^of  Salop. 

There  are  four  sisars  admitted  to  this  college,  who  enjoy  certain 
emoluments  and  advantages. 

The  Bey.  M.>Bright,  M.A.,  and  J.  Eoberts,  M.A.,  are  ihe  tutora 
of  this  college. 

Tbivitt  ColIiBob.— There  areseyenty-two  scholars  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  college,  who  are  ehosen  from  the  atudeats  of  the  ool- 
Itfft  in  their  second  or  third  year  of  residence.  They  are  ohosen 
with  especial  reference  to  their  learning,  ability,  and  moral  oharao- 
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ter.    Their  intellecinal  qualifications  are  tested  by  an  ezsminatioB, 
and  the  election  takes  place  on  the  Monday  after  Easter  week. 

The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  a  scholar  depend,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  period  he  is  in  residence  during  the  year,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered about  £60  a  year. 

Besides  the  foundation  scholars,  there  are  six  minor  scholars 
chosen  eyery  year.  The  minor  scholarships  are  open  to  all  students 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  haye  not  commenced  residence  in 
the  university,  or  who  are  in  their  first  term  of  residence.  They 
are  each  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year,  and  are  tenable  for  three  years 
from  the  d&j  of  election,  or  until  the  scholar  be  elected  to  one  of 
the  foundation  scholarships  of  the  college.  The  examination  before 
election  is  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

The  Sheepshanks  Astronomical  Exhibition  of  £50  a  year  is  open 
to  all  undergraduates  in  the  uniyersity,  but  it  is  required  to  be  nield 
by  a  member  of  Trinity  College. 

There  are  sixteen  K>undation  sisars  in  the  college,  who  are  ap- 
pointed from  the  subsisars  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
classes  at  the  annual  college  examination. 

The  total  emoluments  of  a  foundation  sizar  may  be  stated  at  about 
£60  a  year ;  besides  an  award  of  £25,  £15,  or  £10  every  year,  accord- 
as  he  may  hold  a  place  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  class  at  the 
annual  college  examination. 

Subsisars  are  eligible  also  to  these  awards,  if  they  gain  a  place  in 
either  of  the  classes  to  which  the  awards  are  assigned.  The  Bev. 
W.  6.  Clark,  M.A.,  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Mathison,  M.A.,  the  Sev.  S. 
Bum,  M.A.,  are  the  tutors  of  this  ooUege. 

Emanubl  Collbob. — The  revised  statutes  of  this  college  ordain 
that  there  shall  be  twelve  open  scholarships,  each  of  £60,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  and  five  o£  £30  a  year. 

The  scholars  are  elected  from  the  students  of  the  college  who  are 
of  good  character  and  ability,  and  who  are  qualified  by  their  pro- 
ficiency in  literature  and  science,  as  determined  at  the  annual  ooilcge 
examination. 

Two  scholarships,  each  of  £60  a  year,  tenable  till  B. A.,  and  two 
exhibitions,  each  of  £30,  each  tenable  for  one  year,  are  open  to  the 
competition  of  students  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  not 
commenced  residence  in  the  uniyersity.  One  scholarship  and  one 
exhibition  are  given  for  proficieney  in  classics,  and  one  scholarship 
and  one  exhibition  are  given  for  proficiency  in  mathematics.  The 
examination  for  1865  commenced  on  4th  April. 

The  scholarships  are  tenable  till  the  holders  of  them  are  of 
standing  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  master  and  fellows,  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

There  are  also  five  scholarships,  each  of  £30  a  year,  desired  for 
t&e  encouragement  and  support  of  young  students  in  divinity  with 
a  preference,  etBierit  parUnu^  to  the  sons  of  orthodox  clergymen. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  second  year  of 
^  .and  may  be  held  with  another  aehobrship. 
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lliere  are  two  exhibitionB,  each  of  £60  a  year,  with  a  preference 
to  stadente  from  the  grammar  achoola  of  Derby  and  Aahby-de-la- 
Zooch. 

In  default  of  any  competent  candidates  from  that  school,  entitled 
to  a  preference  in  the  election  for  that  turn,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
raeancY,  the  exhibition  then  vacant  shall  be  treated  as  open  to  the 
general  competition  of  the  students  of  the  college. 

There  is  also  an  exhibition  of  £10,  with  preference  to  a  medical 
student. 

The  revised  statutes  do  not  recofl^nize  the  class  of  sizars  as  mem- 
bers on  the  foundation  of  the  college.  Four  sizars  are  admitted. 
They  are  chosen  from  the  pensioners,  after  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term  of  residence,  due  regard  being  made  with 
respect  to  their  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Several  small  exhibitions  have  been  consolidated  into  one  general 
fond,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  applied  from  time  to  time  by  the 
master  and  fellows  of  the  college,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  poor  and  deserving  students. 

The  S«v.  S.  G.  Phear,  B.D.,  is  the  tutor  of  this  college. 

SinirsT  SussKX  Collbgb. — It  is  provided  bv  the  new  statutes 
that  the  Talue  of  the  foundation  scholarships  snail  be  £40  a  year, 
and  the  number  shall  not  be  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
feUowships.     The  number  of  fellowships  at  present  is  nine. 

Every  vacancy  of  a  scholarship  is  filled  up  after  an  examination 
of  the  candidates,  which  takes  place  in  the  Easter  Term^ 

There  are  also  six  senior  Ta>  lor  scholarships,  each  of  £50  a  year, 
with  rooms  rent  free;  and  ten  junior  Taylor  scholarships,  each  of 
£40  a  year. 

These  acholanhips  are  awarded  for  proficiency  in  mathematics 
•ad  natural  science.  The  senior  scholarships  are  awarded  after  the 
examination  in  the  Easter  Term. 

The  junior  scholarships  are  offered  for  the  competition  of  students 
who  are  about  to  oommenoe  residence  in  the  univeri»ity. 

There  are  also  three  exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  each,  with  a  pre- 
ference to  students  from  Tiverton  school. 

Alto  one  of  £12  in  the  nomination  of  the  master  of  the  college, 
and  one  of  £12  to  be  given  by  the  master  and  fellows,  for  the 
rneonragement  and  support  of  any  student  of  the  college  whom 
they  may  consider  to  be  most  deserving. 

Also  four  of  £32  a  year,  with  a  preference  to  students  from  Oak- 
ham and  Uppingham  schools. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  new  statutes,  certain  scholarships  and 
<^hibitions  have  been  opened  for  general  competition  among  stu- 
dents who  have  not  commenced  residence  in  the  university,  or  who 
shall  be'  in  the  first  term  of  such  residence,  though  their  names  may 
not  he  on  the  boards  of  the  college.  The  following  were  the  soho- 
lanhips  and  exhibitions  open  for  competition  before  residence,  in 
October,  1856 :— One  of  £80  a  year  for  olaasica  and  mathematics, 
and  one  of  £40  for  olaasics.  These  are  restricted  to  students  under 
twenty  yean  of  age. 
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Two,  each  of  £40  a  your,  for  mathematies,  and  two  of  £40  a  year 
for  natural  soienoe  or  mathematioB.  These  are  not  restrieted  to 
students  tinder  20  years  of  age. 

One  or  more  or  £32  a  year,  according  to  default  of  properly 
qualified  candidates  f^m  sdiools  which  hare  a  preference. 

The  new  statutes  make  no  prorision  for  the  maintenanoe  of 
seniors  on  the  foundation  of  the  college.  The  four  seniors,  how- 
ever, are  continued,  and  one  is  selectea  erery  year  from  the  candi- 
dates after  examination  in  October. 
The  Bev.  J.  0.  W.  Ellis,  M.A.,  is  the  tutor  of  the  college. 
DowsiKG  OoLLBOX. — This  college  by  the  new  statutes  is  re- 
quired to  haye  at  least  ten  open  scholarships  on  the  foundation. 
All  yaoanoies  are  filled  up  from  among  the  students  of  the  college, 
or  from  among  the  students  of  the  uniyersity.  The  election  is 
decided  entirely  by  examination  between  the  candidates,  and  con- 
siderable importance  is  attached  to  any  special  proficiency  in  the 
legal  or  medical  subjects.  The  yalue  of  these  scholarships  is  £60  a 
year,  with  rooms  ana  commons,  and  they  are  tenable  for  three  years. 
There  are  also  four  minor  scholarships,  each  of  £40  a  year, 
open  to  the  competition  of  students  who  have  not  commenced 
residence  in  the  uniyersity,  or  who  have  not  resided  one  term  in 
any  other  college,  and  tenable  for  two  years,  or  until  the  holder  is 
entitled  to  a  foondation  scholarship. 

For  the  minor  scholarships  the  examination  is  chiefly  in  classics 
and  mathematics,  but  some  weight  is  given  to  proficiency  in  the 
French  and  German  languages,  llie  JEUv.  W.  d.  Pike,  M.A.,  is 
the  tutor  of  the  college. 

The  preceding  very  brief  account  of  the  open  scholarships,  exhi- 
bitions, and  sisarships  is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  more  fall  and 
oomplete  information  on  anj  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
source  from  whidi  this  artide  is  drawn  up,  or  from  the  tutors  of 
the  several  colleges.  We  dose  our  article  with  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  preface  to  Fart  11.  of  the  "  Liber  Cantabrigiensis/' 
by  Bey.  H.  Potts,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  of  the  reyenues  pvery 
year  available  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  restricted  and  un* 
restricted;  siaarships  and  prices  at  the  several  colleges  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  :— 

St.  Peter's  College,      between      £1,100  and  £1,200 
Clare  College  „  1,200    „      1,900 

Pembroke  College  „  1,000    „      1,100 

Emville  and  Cox's  College  „  1,900    „      2,000 

Trinity  Hall  „  000    „        700 

Corpus  Christi  College       „  1,200    „      1,200 

Sing's  College,  the  new  sts^tes  are  not  in  force. 
Queen's  College  between  700    „        800 

St.  Catherine's  College        „  1,000    „      1,100 

Jesus  College  „  1,200    ,»      1,400 

Christ's  College  „  1,800    „      1,»00 
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St.  John's  College  „  6,000    „      0,700 
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Magdalene  College       between      £1,400    ,,  £1,600 

Trinity  College  „  8,900    ,.     9.000 

Emmanuel  College  ,,  1,S00    „      1,600 

Sidney  Snteez  College        „  8,100    „      8,200 

Downing  CoUege  ,«  800    „        900 

In  tome  cases,  however,  the  whole  of  the  rerennes  assigned  for 

the  anementation  of  the  scholarship  fands  hare  not  yet  become 

sTsikbie  for  that  pnrpose,  on  account  of  the  rights  of  nersons  nnder 

the  old  statutes  not  haring  yet  ceased  and  determtnea. 

It  may  be  added  that  ihe  appendix  to  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Liber  Cantabrigiensis  "  contams  specimens  of  the  papers,  &e,,  at 
the  examination  for  the  open  scholarships  and  exhibitions  instituted 
It  the  several  colleges  for  the  competitioa  of  students  before  coming 
into  residence,  and  to  that  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  additional 
details. 


lOLO  MOBGANWG. 

loio  MoBOAVWo  (pronounced  Yolo  Morammoog)  was  the  bardic 
mme  of  Edward  Williams.  It  may  literally  be  rendered  Ned  of 
Glamorgan.  As  a  man  of  considerable  genius  and  originality,  a 
more  extended  space  than  is  usually  allowed  "  for  answers  to  in« 

? Hirers**  may  perhaps  be  accorded  to  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  works* 
must,  howerer,  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language 
or  literature.  The  following  facts  are  mostly  derired  from  a 
re|»rmted  reriew  article  $  for  the  remainder  I  am  indebted  to  a 
fhend,  well  known  in  the  Principality  for  his  deyotion  to  its  his* 
tory  and  its  antiquities. 

Edward  Williams  was  bom  in  1747,  at  Penon,  in  Glamorgan* 
ahire,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  resided  at  Flemingston,  in 
the  same  county.  His  father  being  a  manon,  he  was  brought  up 
to  the  same  occupation ;  and  the  studious  disposition  he  had  shown 
as  a  child  continued  to  be  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He 
ilvays  went  to  work  with  a  wallet  on  his  shoulder,  ftiU  of  books 
aad  papers,  OTer  which,  often  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  bread 
and  cheese  which  formed  his  mid-day  meal,  he  occupied  himself 
while  the  workmen  dined  at  a  neighbouring  public-house. 

Once,  when  engaged  upon  an  addition  to  a  parsonage-house, 
which  was  raoatea  for  the  time,  though  the  lire  stock  were  left 
spon  the  premises,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it,  with  strict  orders 
to  keep  the  swine  and  poultry  out  of  the  building.  But,  as  usual, 
he  became  absorbed  in  his  books,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  work- 
men, he  was  found  sitting  upon  the  green,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  a  calf  had  gained  possession  of  the  kitchen,  a  donke?  had 
penetrated  to  the  parlour,  while  the  other  rooms  in  the  house 
weve  appropriated  by  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls,  in  strange 
confhsion. 

Receiwtng  a  serere  rebuke  from  his  father  on  account  of  this 
aegleet^  he  packed  up  his  precious  books,  and  walked  away  in 
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silence.  NotbiDff  wm  known  of  hun  for  tome  mooths ;  bat  at 
length  he  wrote  m>m  London,  informing  his  anxious  relatires  that 
he  was  occupied  in  dressing  stones  for  a  new  bridge  orer  the 
Thames.  Beturping  to  his  native  country,  he  marri^,  and  soon 
afterwards  entered  into  business,  as  a  bookseller*  at  Cowbridse. 

He  continued  his  favourite  studies  even  to  an  extreme  ola  age, 
and  notwithstanding  his  early  want  of  education,  and  his  remain- 
ing comparatively  poor  through  life,  he  contrived  to  amass  an 
amaziug  fond  both  of  local  and  general  information.  His  great 
strength  lay  in  matters  pertaining  to  Cambrian  history  and  litera- 
ture ;  but  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  he  added  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  was  no 
stranger  to  the  glories  of  Grecian  and  Soman  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. 

During  one  of  his  many  visits  to  London — to  which  he  always 
walked,  tor  his  peripatetic  powers  were  as  remarkable  ss  his  mentsl 

Sifts — he  had  a  sin^lar  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  whidi  a 
istinctive  feature  m  the  character  of  each  was  prominently  shown. 
Being  at  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  on  the  first  of  the  month,  bis 
onriosity  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  a  large,  ungraceful  man, 
who  seated  himself  by  the  counter,  examined  tne  books  and 
pamphlets  lying  thereon,  holding  them  close  to  his  eyes,  placed 
them  again  upon  tiie  counter  with  gestures  of  disapprobation,  and 
muttering,  "  The  trash  of  the  day,  I  see,"  departed  without  further 
utterance  or  recognition  of  any  one.  Learning  that  this  was  the 
great  lexicographer,  he  expressed  the  wish  that  he  had  known  it 
before,  as  he  would  then  have  noticed  him  more  attentively,  and 
might  have  mustered  ooursge  to  speak  to  him.  He  was  told 
to  call  on  the  first  of  the  following  month,  when  the  Doctor  wonld 
certainly  be  there  again.  He  did  so,  and,  as  he  was  then  anxiously 
acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  £nglish  language  and  litera- 
ture, he  wiJked  up  to  Johnson,  and  introduced  himself  as  a  poor 
Welsh  mechanic  studying  English,  and  asked  his  advice  aa  to 
which  of  three  grammars  he  had  selected  from  the  bookseller's  atoek 
was  the  best,  adding  the  graceful  compliment  that  the  judgment  of 
so  masterly  a  writer  must  be  the  most  valuable  he  could  obtain. 

Johnson  surveyed  the  humble  stranger  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  expression,  and,  ikru9iing  back  the  gram- 
mars, replied,  "  Either  of  them  will  do  for  you,  young  man."  This 
emphatic  you  was  enoush.  "  I  felt,"  says  the  bard,  "  my  Welsh 
blood  mount  to  my  forehead,  thinking  he  meant  to  insult  my  hum* 
ble  station  and  my  poverty,  so  I  retorted,  with  some  asperity,  as  I 
took  back  the  grammars, '  Then,  sir,  to  make  sure  of  having  the 
best,  I  will  buy  them  all;'  and  turning  to  my  good  fHend  the 
bookseller,  I  demanded  the  price,  paid  the  money  (though  at  the 
time  I  could  ill  spare  it),  and  quitted  the  shop,  far  less  pleased 
with  Dr.  Johnson  than  with  his  writings." 

He  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading  literary  men 
and  philosophers  of  the   day,  with  many  of  whom  he  kept  up  a 
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constant  epiBtolarj  eorrespondence.  He  had  two  interviews  with 
Pitt,  the  premier.  With  Sonthey  his  intercourse  was  very  friendly 
and  intimate.  He  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  Southey's  letters  to  his 
wife, — *'  Bard  Williams  is  in  town,  so  I  shall  shake  one  honest  man 
bj  the  hand  whom  I  did  not  expect  to  see."  He  is  the  "  lolo,  old 
lolo,"  of  that  poefs  "  Madoc." 

loIo  liorganwg  became  a  contributor  of  antiquarian  and  other 
articles  to  the  GerUlttnan*s  and  the  Monthly  magazines. 

His  strong  love  of  freedom  made  him  more  than  once  suspected 
by  the  authorities  of  holding  revolutionary  opinions ;  but  he  escaped 
unhurt,  even  from  official  investigation. 

Yisiting  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  was  confined  in  prison  for  a 
aermon  aueged  to  be  seditious,  he  had  to^^nter  his  name  in  a  book 
at  the  porter's  lodge.  He  inscribed  his  with  the  title  '*Bard  of 
Liberty  "  superadded.  On  repeating  his  visit  he  was  informed 
that  the  '*  Bard  of  Liberty "  was  to  understand  that  the  only 
liberty  which  could  be  afforded  him  was  liberty  to  walk  out  again 
by  the  way  he  came.  He  departed,  giving  utterance  to  the  wish 
that  no  burd  of  liberty  might  be  treated  worse  than  to  be  told  to 
walk  out  of  prison. 

Nor  was  his  love  of  freedom  theoretical  only ;  it  was  shown  to 
be  truly  a  principle  with  him,  by  his  refusing  an  estate,  consisting 
partly  of  slaves,  in  Jamaica,  left  to  him  by  a  relative.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  take  any  portion  of  the  property,  contami- 
nated, as  it  all  was,  with  the  accursed  slave-trade. 

A  ^ad  of  his  maxima  may  be  quoted : — '*  There  are  three  things 
I  do  not  want :  a  horse,  for  i  have  a  good  pair  of  legs ;  a  cellar,  for 
I  drink  no  beer ;  a  purse,  for  I  have  no  money."  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  his  pedestrian  powers.  They  were  equalled 
by  few.  He  would  walk  in  one  day  from  Oxford  to  London,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  fatigue.  He  would  never  ride,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  carriage.  Mr.  Wyndham,  M.P.  for  Glamorgan, 
had  invited  the  bard  to  meet  some  distinguished  company  at  Dun- 
raven  House,  and  sent  his  carriage  to  convey  him  there.  The 
earriage  came  back  empty,  lolo  following  it  on  foot. 

In  1794,  lolo  Morganwg  published  two  volumes  of  lyrics  and 
pastondsr  in  the  English  language,  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  They  may  be  assigned  a  place  in  the  second 
raok  of  the  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  general 
dharacter  of  whose  productions  they  fully  share.  In  1801  the 
*'  Myvvrian  Archseology  of  Wales  "  was  published  in  London,  com- 
piled m>m  documents  collected  by  him. 

He  died  in  December,  1826,  having  reached  the  full  period  when 
"*  our  strength  is  labour  and  sorrow.** 

The  Welsh  M8S.  Society  has  published,  since  his  death,  two 
Tolumes  of  his  writings,  and  of  manuscripts  from  his  collections ; 
one  of  them  being  entitled  "  Cyfrinach  y  Beirdd  ynys  Prydain,"  the 
other  "The  lolo  MSS," 

Oiwutrjf.  William. 
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LOBD  AEDMILLAN  ON  ORATOEY  AND  DEBATE. 

[James  Cnaford,  Lord  ArdoQUui,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1829|  and  eWrat^d 
to  the  Benoh  in  1855.  He  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Ediobnrgh  aooiotyy  an 
able  Uwjer,  and  a  gentleman  of  more  than  lileracy  twideooiea — aooomplisbmenfea, 
a  popular  speaker,  and  an  active-minded  aoquirer  of  knowledge.  He  gained  grenl 
repute  io  1859  for  a  disqnisitiooary  oration  on  Bams.  The  speech  from  which 
the  followiDg  seleotion  is  made  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as 
President  of  the  Associated  Societiee  of  the  Univereiryof  Edinbnigh,  Maroh  28tli. 
We  regret  that  imperauve  space  compels  as  to  give  so  short  a  speoimeii.3 

After  a  few  remarks — regretting  the  non-acceptance  of  the  Pre- 
sidency by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  its  not  haTing  been  conferr^ 
on  Prof.  Uhristison, — on  Mutual  Improyement  Societies  and  their 
connection  with  the  University,  the  influence  of  academic  educa- 
tion, the  aims  and  tendencies  of  literature  and  learning,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discourse  on  the  cultivation  of  eloquence : — 

"  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  TOur  societies  is  to  promote  im- 
provement in  public  speaking,  in  the  oultiyation  of  eloquence — not 
merely  of  elocution,  not  merely  of  rhetoric,  still  less  of  the  habit 
and  facility  of  mere  fluent  wking,  often  a  fatal  gift  and  a  sad 
snare,  but  of  true  eloquence,— which  consists  in  the  apt  and  forcible 
expression  of  just  and  noble  thoughts.  The  power  of  speaking  real  ly 
well  is  a  valuable  power.  There  are  some  just  and  sound  thinker*, 
weight}^  and  powerfid  reasoners,  who  have  difficulty  in  speakinr ; 
and  it  is  hi^nly  desirable  that  thejr  acquire  the  power  of  so  speiSc- 
ing  as  to  do  justice  to  their  clear  views  and  gooa  arguments.  Bat 
jou  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  add  that  there  is  a  snare  and  a  peril 
m  the  oTer-estimation  of  mere  fluency  in  speaking.  Bel?  upon  it 
that  no  man  can  really  speak  well  who  does  not  thmk  well ;  and  I 
may  add  that  no  man  can  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  be  remlly 
eloquent  who  has  not  heart  as  well  as  head.  If  speech  is  without 
thought,  it  is  vain ;  if  it  outruns  thought,  it  is  feeble ;  if  it  exag- 
gerates thought,  it  is  inflated  and  extravagant ;  if  it  oontradicta 
thought,  it  is  hollow  and  insincere.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
all  young  men  to  combine  in  their  preparation  for  puMic  speaking 
both  writing  and  extempore  speaking.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
both  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  prepared  their  orations  with  great 
care ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  than  whom  we  could  have  no  better 
authority  on  such  a  point,  particularly  notices  this,  and  recom- 
mends it  for  imitation,  adding,  '  I  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
admitting  of  no  exception  that  a  man  will  speak  well  in  proportion 
as  he  has  written  much  ;  and  that  with  equal  talent  he  will  be  the 
finest  extempore  s|>eaker,  when  no  time  for  preparing  is  allowed, 
who  has  prepared  himself  most  sedulooily  when  he  haid  an  oppor- 
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tonity  of  deUTerini^  a  premeditated  speech.  la  snob  societies  as 
joara,  it  is  most  desirable  to  acquire  the  habit  not  of  speaking 
without  reflection,  bnt  of  extempore  speaking,  after  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  also  the  habit  of  freely  and  naturally 
dehTering  from  memory  passagex  previously  composed  and  written. 
The  best  speakers  ever  known  in  this  country — with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Fox,  who,  I  believe,  always  spoke  extempore,  and  Lord 
Chatham,  who  most  frequently  did  so— have  combined  careful  pre- 
pantion  and  writing  much  of  the  speech  with  the  fresh  extem- 
pore delivery  of  the  remainder.  William  Pitt  prepared  himself  for 
•peaking  rather  by  preconsi deration  than  by  writing.  Burke  wrote 
flrent  part  of  his  orations ;  Erskine,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Brougham, 
prepsred  carefully.  At  our  own  bar,  Jefirey,  whose  eager  fancy 
and  ingenious  fertility  of  illustration  could  scarcely  brook  restraint, 
wrote  beforehand  very  sparingl}r,  although  he  rarelv  on  a  great 
occasion  spoke  without  preparation.  Cockbum,  witn  remarkable 
power  of  extempore  speajcing,  did  prepare  and  write  his  speeches 
Biore  than  most  men ;  yet  with  what  ex(][ui8ite  felicity  he  wove  his 
prepared  passages  into  the  fabric  of  his  ready  argument.  In  the 
present  parliament  there  are  several  excellent  speakers  —  Lord 
Brougham,  whose  very  name,  elarum  et  venerahilB,  suggests  the 
memory  of  the  Athenian  Thunderer, — 

**  *  That  ADcieot,  whota  r^sistleu  cloqnence, 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demooratie ; 
Shook  the  araeoal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne,' — 

Mr.  Gladstone,  a  great  orator,  so  persuasive  that  he  can  even  make 
•tatistics  agreeable  and  Bnance  attractive ;  and  also  Mr.  Disraeli,  a 
great  debater,  with  a  sharp  lance  ever  ready,  and  a  barbed  arrow 
always  on  the  string.  I  would  refer  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  who  occupies  a  very  prominent  position,  of  whom  I  have 
act  been  a  political  follower,  but  of  whom  I  always  speak  with 
mpect— the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  speeches,  as  regards  thought, 
diction,  and  delivery,  are  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  brilliant 
specimens  of  oratory.  His  use  of  the  English  language  and  his 
utterance  of  the  English  language  are  equally  perfect ;  and  it  is  de- 
lightful to  observe  that  this  eloquent  and  distinguished  nobleman, 
no  longer  young,  and  holding  his  position  in  the  front  rank  of  public 
men,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  party,  has  been,  with  signal  success, 
emjiloytng  his  leisure  hours  in  a  work  so  congenial  to  his  scholarly 
habits  and  classic  tastes  as  the  translation  of  Homer.  I  cannot 
quit  the  subject  of  modem  eloquence  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  Lordf  Advocate,  as  an  orator  of  the  highest  class,  and  in 
regard  to  whom  you,  whose  honours  he  has  so  recently  worn,  can 
require  no  encomium  from  me,  who  have  been  so  long  and  ardently 
his  friend  as  to  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  partiality.  In  aU 
Christian  churohes,  and  especially  where  teaching  is  preferred  to 
ritual,  the  pulpit  is  the  place  where  eloquence  of  &e  highest  kind 
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may  be  looked  for.  In  Scotland  there  exiata  a  strong  feeling 
againat  reading  sermons.  I  admit  the  great  advantage  in  point  of 
vivacity,  power,  and  acceptance  of  the  delivery  of  disconrAea  with- 
out reading  them.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  freshness  and  natoral- 
ness  of  such  delivery.  But  I  should  greatly  regret  the  prevalence 
in  our  churches  of  the  habit  of  delivering  xmprepiired  discouraea  ; 
the  occasion  is  too  serious,  the  subject  is  too  momentous,  to  be  met 
aod  dealt  with  without  preparation.  .  I  believe  that  the  fSMsnltj  of 
memory  is  capable  of  such  improvement  that  the  great  proportum 
of  intelligent  preschers  could  deliver,  without  reading,  sermons 
carefully  prepared  and  written,  or,  at  least,  of  which  the  greater 
part  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  written ;  while  the  remainder 
IS  suggested  at  the  time  by  the  clear  thoughts  and  full  heart  of  the 
preacher.  I  could  easily  mention  some  of  out  greatest  preachera— 
Doth  those  departed  and  those  still  with  us — who  have  adopted 
this  plan  of  combining  with  previous  preparation  the  attractiTe 
spirit  and  life  of  immediate  suggestion.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  no  sphere  in  which  a  fatal  facility  of  speaking  is  more  de- 
plorable than  in  the  pulpit ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  sphere  in 
which  true  eloquence,  at  once  thoughtful  and  earnest,  illustrative 
and  argumentative,  has  a  theme  so  high,  a  field  so  splendid,  and 
an  end  so  noble.  Another  purpose  of  yoar  societies  is  training  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  open  to  controversy,  whether  profes- 
sional, ethical,  historical,  or  political,  and  trainug  you  to  tne  dia- 
cussion  of  these  questions,  not  only  logically  and  earnestly,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  candour,  courtesy,  kindness,  and  friendliness.  The  cul- 
tivation of  such  a  spirit,  the  lesson  how  to  compete  without  envy 
and  to  contend  without  bitterness,  is  of  ^at  value,  and  is  well 
taught  by  the  practice  of  free  discussion  m  societies,  where  you 
learn  to  respect  the  opinions  and  do  justice  to  the  convictions  of 
each  other,  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  poiiticid  ques- 
tions, on  which  differences  of  opinion,  strongly  entertained  and 
warmly  expressed,  sometimes  tend  to  results  which  are  to  be  re- 
grettea.  It  is  in  some  quarters  the  fashion  to  speak  of  party  as 
Uie  mother  of  discord,  the  instrument  of  mischief,  and  the  stain  of 
representative  government.  I  am  by  no  means  of  that  opinion.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  a  free  country  with  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, party  connections  and  obligations  honourably  and  faithfully 
main  tamed  are  of  great  public  service.  In  a  despotic  country  there 
are  no  part^  ties.  There  the  combinations  of  courtiers  are  selfish 
and  intriguing  cabals ;  and  the  leagues  of  the  oppressed,  not  knit 
by  the  bands  of  party,  but  welded  together  by  the  crushing  weight 
01  tyranny,  are  nursed  in  secret  till  time  quenches  them  as  re- 
bellion, or  develops  them  into  successful  revolution.  In  this  ooun- 
try  the  relations  and  the  traditions,  the  rivalry  and  the  balancing  of 
party,  have  been  acknowledged  by  our  best  and  wisest  stateamen 
as  tending  to  promote  good  government  by  offering  a  guarantee  for 
the  honour  and  sincerity  of  public  men.  I  do  not  fienj  that  there 
are  evUs  incident  to  party  spirit  and  party  combination.    But  the 
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remedy  for  these  evila  mast  be  sought  in  the  increasing  candour, 
honour,  and  uprightness  of  partisans.  The  evils  which  would  fol- 
low from  the  entire  absence  of  party  connection  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  far  more  serious.  Ambition  and  interest  would  not 
eesse  to  influence  conduct ;  but  the  combinations  of  men  to  whom 
partj^  was  unknown  would  be  more  selfish  and  more  secret,  more 
semle  and  more  corrupt.  Therefore  I  think  that  the  discussion  of 
political  questions  is  wholesome  and  improying ;  for  this,  among 
other  reasons,  that  it  habituates  you  to  mutual  respect,  and  presenres 
the  advantages,  while  it  extracts  the  bitterness  from  and  smoothes 
the  asperities  of  party.  Other  questions,  deeper  and  perhaps  more 
perilous,  may  engage  your  attention — questions  of  tneology  or  of 
Bcience  apparently  hostile  to  received  religious  opinions.  On  this 
important  topic  I  shall  merely  say,  that  tne  benefit  or  the  peril  of 
inch  questions  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  prosecuted. 
Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  the  earnest,  honest,  and  fearless  pur- 
suit of  truth,  by  the  apprehension  that  the  result  ma^  tend  to 
ihake  his  religious  convictions.  Such  an  apprehension  is  at  once 
unjust  to  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a  sound  theology. 
It  is  not  behind  entrenchments  that  exclude  inquiry  that  sound 
convictions  can  be  guarded  from  danger.  All  truth  must  be  capable 
of  ultimate  harmonious  combination.  There  can  be  no  danger  to 
one  truth  in  the  discovery  of  another  truth.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
cord where  there  is  no  error.  In  tlie  region  of  perfect  light  and 
knowledge  truth  will  be  paramount,  and  harmony  will  be  complete 
and  universal.  Let  me  sutcgest  that  every  such  inquiry  should  be 
conducted  not  only  with  modesty,  seriousness,  and  reverence,  but 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  inquirer, 
and  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  that  divine  light  and 
guidance  which  is  promised  and  given  to  believers.  To  an  nonest, 
humble,  and  prayerful  inquirer,  the  gates  of  all  needed  truth  are 
rarely  closed.  In  times  when  dangers  to  religious  conviction  abound 
on  every  side,  it  is  especially  necessary  for  young  men  to  hold  fast 
that  which  they  feel  to  be  precious  and  know  to  be  secure.  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  seek  protection  from  heresies  or  errors  in 
the  authority  of  any  man  or  any  church — seek  it  only  in  your  own 
heartfelt  conviction  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  of  the  {>ersonal  precioustiess  of  the  gospel.  This  is  your  only  sure 
ground ;  and  I  would  urge  you  to  beware  of  quitting  it,  for  it  is 
rash  and  perilous  to  lift  the  anchor  of  faith  when  a  storm  is  gather- 
ing on  the  horizon.  Love  is  the  great  sustainer  of  faith,  and  the 
peat  solvent  of  difSculties.  The  man  whose  heart  is  filled  with 
love  to  God  is  better  armed  against  errors  and  heresies  than  if  his 
mind  were  stored  with  the  profoundest  subtleties  of  philosophy ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  research  or  speculation  as  in 
Uie  happy  experience  of  a  trustful  and  loving  Christian  life  that 
truth  18  made  manifest  to  man.  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom;'  afterwards,  under  gracious  influences, 
the  heart  is  filled  with  a  love  so  perfect  as  to  oast  out  fear,  and  to 
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be  the  8|»ring  and  power  of  a  new  obedience ;  and  in  regard  to 
all  essential  ^uth,  we  have  the  sare  word,  '  If  any  man  will  do 
the  Father's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  bo  of 
Qad*  A  well-known  public  man  stated  some  time  ago  that  '  a 
book  is  better  than  a  friend.'  I  venture  humblv  but  earnestly  to 
protest  against  that  sentiment,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you«  whose 
warm  friendships  are  the  delightful  fruits  of  association,  will  join  me 
in  the  protest.  A  book  is  good,  but  a  friend  is  better ;  and  a  book 
is  the  more  prised  when  it  suggests  a  friend.  Truth,  wisdom,  and 
beauty,  in  classic  page  or  learned  folio,  are  very  Tsluable ;  but 
how  much  more  so,  when  sought  together  by  kindred  hearts, 
relished  together  by  oonsenial  tastes,  commended  to  one  another 
by  the  lips  of  living  and  Joying  friendship.  The  cultivation  of  tlio 
intellect  is  good:  the  culture  of  the  heart  is  better  still.  The 
highest  and  purest  happiness  permitted  to  man  in  this  life  turns 
on  the  poles  of  affection  rather  than  of  knowledge.  Event  in 
regard  to  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  best  book — ^the  only 
book  certainly  and  eternally  true,  uniformly  and  unspeakably 
precious — it  may  be  said  that  a  friend — ^the  divine  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother — the  friend  from  whom  no  danger, 
nor  sorrow,  nor  death  can  part  us — who  of  that  book  is  the  author, 
the  theme,  and  the  end— is  to  every  true  heart  better  and  dearer 
even  than  the  book ;  while  the  book  is  the  more  precious  tha^  it 
reveals  such  a  friend.  There  is  a  power,  a  life,  a  personality  in 
friendship  which  makes  it  sweeter  and  better  than  any  intellectual 
abstraction.  How  greatly  does  the  loy  of  friendship  augment  the 
joys  of  literature,  and  at  once  stimulate  the  spirit  and  elevate  the 
tone  of  mental  effort !  How  sweet  a  charm  does  the  memory  of 
early  friendship  give  to  the  retrospect  of  life,  as  we  look  back  on 
years  passed  in  improving  pursuits,  and  say  with  Cowley, — 

" '  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lost,  or  wine, 
Bat  aearch  of  deep  philoeophy, 
Wit,  eloqaence,  and  poee?, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  thtj,  mj  friend,  were  thine.* 

But  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  Your  position  now, 
standing  on  the  verge  of  that  course  of  life  in  which  each  of  you 
must  seek  and  win  ms  fortune  or  his  fame,  is  one  of  great  interest. 
Tour  country  has  claims  on  you ;  the  future  destinies  of  this  great 
nation  will  very  soon  depend  on  the  intellect,  the  energy,  the  cha- 
racter of  you,  and  such  as  you.  The  swift  and  silent  stream  of 
time  is  bearing  away  those  of  my  age,  and  soon  the  world  will  be 
left  for  you  to  struggle  in.  Let  your  life  be  earnest,  your  faith 
steadfast,  your  hearts  pure  and  loving,  your  conduct  jiut,  generous, 
and  true,  and  then  you  will  vindicate  the  trust,  fulfil  the  hopes, 
and  sustain  the  distinction  of  that  beloved  country  whioh,  under 
the  benign  sway  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  contmuea,  amid  the 
tottering  of  despotisms  and  the  rending  of  republics,  to  be  the 
greatest,  happiest,  and  freest  upon  earth. 
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Elder,  and  Go. 
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Capital  Punishment.    By  Thomas  BBoas,  F.S.S. 

A  General  Eeview  qf  ike  Subject  qf  Capital  Punishment,  Bv  Wm. 
Tallack.  'London:  Society  for  Abiuition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

Ov  debateable  topics  especially,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  reriewer 
m  these  columns  to  gire  judgment  on  any  book  placed  in  his  hands, 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  opinion  regarding  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  the  views  propounded  in  it.  On  the  subject  of 
capital  punishments,  in  particular — a  topic  which  has  been  discussed 
in  this  serial  in  the  very  first  volume, — it  would  be  wronp  for  any 
indifidual  to  make  these  pages  responsible  for  the  writer  s  opinion 
without  an  opportunity  of  reply ;  which  would  involve  the  raising 
of  the  question  again  for  debate.  The  above  works  have  been  for- 
warded for  notice,  and  it  is  advisable  that  we  should  describe  their 
contents.  This  we  shall  endeavour  so  to  do  as  to  make  our  criticism 
wrrieeable  to  members  of  debating  societies  who  design  t6  discuss 
this  topic,  as  well  as  to  those  who  desire  to  inform  their  own  minds 
regardmg  the  reasons  adducible  in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to 
ctpital  punishments.  The  subject  has  of  late  acquired  great^ig- 
nin^ance  and  interest ;  and  many  of  our  readers  may  be  anxious  to 
know  where  materials  for  a  judgment  may  be  found.  Earl  Eussell, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  bis  "  Essay  on  the  History 
of  the  English  Government  and  Constitution/'  says,  "  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  would  be  lost  to  justice,  nothing  lost  in 
the  preservation  of  innocent  life,  if  the  pumshment  of  death  were 
altogether  abolished."  This  decided,  though,  from  a  Cabinet 
nmuster,  somewhat  unexpected  expression  of  opinion,  seems  to  take 
nway  the  necessity  for  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  a 
foregone  oonclusionin  this  leading  minister's  mind  in  condemnation 
of  the  death*punishment  of  criminals. 

The  pampnlet  whose  title  is  given  above  as  that  by  William 
Tallaek,  secretaiy  to  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Funish- 
men^—a  reprint  m>m  the  Social  Science  Beview, — states  the  question 
powerftilly  on  the  abolitionist's  side,  and  supplies  references  to  the 
best  sources  of  information  on  that  view  of  the  question.    It  is  at 
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onoe  a  full  and  able  elucidation  of  the  subject,  as  seen  by  the 
ciation  for  whom  the  author  labours,  and  is  both  a  well- written  and 
an  informing  tract.  It  not  only  contains  many  facts  of  importance 
on  the  subject,  but  sives  full  references  to  autiiorities. 

Thomas  Beggs,  wnose  pamphlet  is  also  noted,  is  hon.  secretary 
to  the  same  Association  of  which  Mr.  TaUack  is  the  working  one. 
He  read  a  paper  at  the  York  Social  Science  Congress,  which  eucited 
a  warm  ana  able  debate.  This  Essay  is  here  printed,  and  a  report 
of  the  disoufiion  giTen.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable  vahie,  aa 
sm^plying  a  riew  of  more  people's  notions  than  one.  Page  14, 
wmch  contains  statistics  on  capital  punishment,  is  TaloaUe  for 
reference,  although  of  course  the  logic  of  statistics  is  exeeedingly 
▼ague  at  present.^ 

J.  M.  Moir*s  book  is  less  a  republication  than  an  adaptation  of 
Professor  Mittermaier's  work,— a  work  which  is  both  powerful  and 
learned,  but  which  certainly  required  some  editorial  nelp  to  bring 
it  to  beat*  upon  the  present  and  actual  state  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  England. 

Professor  Mittermaier  is  admittedly  one  of  the  first  innsts  in 
fiurope,  and  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  criminal 
law ;  and  not  only  is  he  profoundly  tersed  in  the  jurisprudonoe  of 
Germany,  but  he  is  also  oelieved  to  possess  the  most  comprehenaiTe 
knowle(&e  of  foreign  law  of  any  man  living — ^having  been  engaged, 
during  tne  course  of  a  long  life,  in  the  collection  of  a  library  of 
juridical  works  in  vsyrious  languages,  and  haTing  nuuntaioed  a  eon- 
stant  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  foreign  jurists.  His 
opinions,  therefore,  on  such  a  subject  as  the  present  are  entitled  to 
great  weight,  and  deserve  to  be  listened  to  with  respect. 

As  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our  readers  may  have  access  to  any 
of  the  material  facts  of  Professor  Mittermaier's  life,  it  may  be  uaefol 
if  we  note  here  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  and  reliable.  This 
distinguished  jurisconsult  and  politician,  Charles  Joseph  Antoine 
Mittermaier,  was  bom  5th  August,  1787,  educated  at  Limdshut  and 
Heidelberg,  in  the  former  of  which,  in  1809,  he  became  a  professor, 
and  published  his  work  on  "Penal  Processes."  In  1819  he  iraa 
callea  to  Bonn,  and  in  1834  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  issued  his 
work  on  *'  The  Deyelopment  of  Penal  Leeishition,"  184^^ ;  '*  The 
Penal  Systems  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America,"  1837 ;  and 
more  recently,  his  "  Death  Punishment,"  the  work  here  in  aub- 
stance  placed  before  British  readers.  He  was  a  democratic  leader, 
and  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  that  section  of  the  Germanic 
confederation  wmch  sought,  and  in  fact  insisted  on,  reforma.  Se 
has  lately  retired  from  public  political  life,  and  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  jurisprudential  studies.  The  book  before  us  contains  a 
brief  memoir  of  Mittermaier  by  Dr.  Schaihle,  of  Woolwich  Aca- 
demy. The  treatise  commences  with  an  historical  sketch  of  oapital 
punishment,  the  changes  which  it  has  under^one^  tiie  theonea 
entertained  regarding  it,  the  difTerences  in  opinion  and  praetioe 
aboat  it,  and  a  discussion  of  the  arguments  mostly  used  in  its 
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fd7cmr.  These  are  both  ably  and  impartially  considered.  The 
appendices  are  important  and  instractive.  They  afford  innch 
reliable  information,  and  jire  highly  ralnable. 

We  place  in  parallel  columns  two  extracts, — one  from  Mitter- 
maier,  die  other  from  Philander  (of  Whom  more  anon),  on  the 

CHBXSTIAKITT  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMSITTS. 


Pbo.    (PhOander.^ 

"  As  we  nnderatftDd  it,  tiie  position 
assamed  is,  that  as  the  GhristiaQ  die- 
pemation,  especially  in  contrast  with 
the  Mosuc,  ia  not  one  of  blood  bat  of 
mercj}  therefore,  wbaterer  may  be  the 
nwaning  of  this  siith  precept  of  the 
moral  law  now,  it  cannot  possibly  mean 
that  the  murderer  shoald  be  pat  to 
death—that  the  Mosaic  law  of  blood  for 
blood  is  not  still  in  force.     •     .     . 

*  Sarelj  the  most  demoted  apostle  of 
the  nltra-hnmanitarian  creed  will  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  essential  or 
peealiar  to  a  code  of  laws,  and  what 
majy  for  pressing  political  reasons,  be 
temporarily  adjoined  to  it;  what  may 
be  pecnliar  to  the  Mosaic  code,  and 
whst  has  been  incorporated  in  it,  bat 
essentially  belonging  to  the  moral  law. 
And  it  will  not  do  to  declaim  on  what 
belonged  to  the  criminal  code  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  which  no  one  denies, 
and  to  assnme,  without  a  particle  of 
proof,  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
allows  for  the  murderer  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  precious  and  enduring  moral 
law  of  God.  Were  not  disobedienoe  to 
parents,  adultery,  theft,  and  perjury 
essential  parts  of  the  criminal  cade  of 
Mo«e.4?  But  is  the  sentimentulidt  pre- 
pared to  insist  on  the  inference,  that 
therefore  these  crimes  are  abolished 
from  the  Christian  dispen^tation?  The 
adoption  of  such  an  assumed  dogma 
would  make  havoc  of  the  very  tirst,  and 
ooiTenally  admitted,  and  practical 
principles  of  every  system  of  poUtscal 
and  social  ethics.  But  whether  the 
objector  who  makes  this  bis  household 
langnage  in  pleading  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  {mnishment  is  fully  aware  of 
the  heavy  charge  which  it  involves,  we 
Sf«nzi<ms  to  mvite  his  attention  to 
its  oatttfil  sad  real  fanport    All  such 


Con.    {3fitiermaier.) 

"*  Ths  boasted  justification  of  death 
punishment  will  be  refuted  if  we  sae- 
oeed  in  showing  that  not  ena  of  these 
so-oalled  theories  of  justice  establishcA 
a  principle  which  teaches  the  legislator, 
in  a  manner  both  plain  and  sstisfactory 
to  reason,  under  whal  conditions  hit 
may  make  use  of  the  right  of  punish- 
ment, by  whal  limits  this  right  ia 
dsfined,  and  the  object  aimed  at  by 
inflicttug  punishment  A  strict  ex- 
amination shows  that  this  theory  is 
based  on  erroneooi  prennses,  is  satisfied 
with  hasy  and  mystical  formulas,  at- 
tempts impossibilities,  is  refuted  by  tlie 
distinctive  features  of  human  nature 
and  by  experience,  and  substitutet 
arbitrariness  in  pUce  of  a  plain  direc- 
tion for  the  legislator.  We  must  in 
an  emphatic  manner  oppose  that  theory, 
supported  by  many  pretentious  phrases, 
which  attempts  to  jfound  criminal  law 
on  the  pattern  of  divine  justice,  brit 
which  is  liable  to  all  the  objeotions  thai 
hold  good  against  the  theooratio  system. 
It  pretends  that  God  hss  delegated  hia 
own  justice  to  the  earthly  legislator, 
forgetting  that  man  is  destitute  of 
all  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  Deity  for  fully  appreciiiting  au 
action,  Mid  for  knowing  the  mode  by 
whicJi  God  intends  to  maintain  the 
harmony  of  the  world.  Oar  whole 
penal  law,  viewed  in  this  light,  would 
he  a  mere  presumption,  because  the 
legislator  cannot  possibly  know  whether 
God  had  not  in  a  given  ease  previously 
exdrcieed  Bis  justice.  Ibis  theory  in 
vain  tries  to  ja<<itiry  capital  punishment 
— a  justification  which  ia  only  possible 
by  adopting  the  ancient  notion  of  a 
wrathfnl  God,  who  must  be  reconciled 
by  sacrifice,  instead  of  the  Christian 
Idea  of  a  lofing  father,  who  edaeates 
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Pro.  iPhiUuukr.) 
hard  ud  barih  vocables — and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  barder  and  harsber 
— «s,  tbat  the  mnrderer's  scaffold  is 
Inbnman,  bloody,  and  degrading  to  oar 
common  nature,  are  a  murderous  cbarge 
against,  no^t  only  the  Jewisb  nation,  and 
Moses,  tbe  faithful  senrant  of  God, 
but  directly  against  God  himself,  the 
author  of  that  dispensation.  This  ob- 
jection, and  especially  when  Tiewed  in 
the  light  of  the  extremely  harsh  and 
popular  terms  employed  in  expressing 
it,  overlooks  and  perhaps  contemp- 
tuously disregards  the  undoubted  and 
glorious  fact  that  the  Jewish  economy 
sprung  from  the  promptings  of  the 
mercy  of  the  God  of  Christ  to  the 
perishing  sinner.  This  economy,  so 
largely  and  persereringly  stigntatized 
as  one  of  blood,  the  objector  surely  for- 
gets, had  the  God  of  mercy  for  its 
author,  the  faithful  Moses  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  for  its  administrators, 
and  His  chosen  and  favourite  people, 
the  Jews,  from  whom  His  own  Son  was 
lineally  descended,  for  its  subjects. 
This  incautious,  heartless,  and  ridi- 
eulouSy  although  extensively  applauded 
charge,  represents  these  Mosaic  laws  as 
thoroughly  Draconic,  the  peculiar  people 
of  God  as  a  nation  of  savages,  tbe 
Heaven-approved  Moses  as  a  bloody 
son  of  Belial,  and  God  himself  as  some 
heathen  and  cruel  divinity  I  The  theory 
that  demands  such  a  postulate,  that 
forces  such  an  inference,  and  tbat  glories 
in  such  a  revolting  assumption,  requires 
no  elaborated  reasoning  todemonstrate  ita 
intrinsic  rottenness,  its  inconsistency  with 
sound  reason,  its  contravention  of  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  its  illiberal  imposition  on 
tbe  untutored  dictates  of  the  natural 
conscience.'* 


Cox.    {MitUrmaUr,) 
sinful  man  and  nations  by  other  means 
than  those  at  the  command  of  the  legis- 
lator.    Death-punisbment  cannot  be 
justified  by  a  theory  which  pretends  to 
remove,  by  means  of  a  penalty,  a  wrong 
committed,  or  the  moral  evU  brought 
about  by  crime,  or,  as  tbe  high-sound- 
ing phrase  runs,  to  fill  up  tbe  chasm  in 
the  order  of  the  world ;  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  pretension  to  undo  what 
has  been  done  is  contradictory  to  reason, 
and  in  the  application  to  cafntal  punish- 
ment, one  ssks  in  vain  if  by  an  execu- 
tion a  murder  can  be  undone.    Kor  can 
the  legislator  fancy  that,  by  meana  of 
a  penalty,  he  can  abolish  the   moral 
evil  of  a  crime.    It  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of   criminal  law  to  take 
notice  of  the  moral  consequences    of 
crime,  nor  is  it  possible  justly  to  appre- 
ciate the  extent  cf  moral  eviL    A  grave 
crime,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law  (ev«n 
murder),  may  be  a  minor  crime,  viewed 
in  relation  to  society ;  and,  under  certmin 
circumstances,  morally  considered,  no 
crime  at  all.    It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that,  in  recent  theoretical  worka,  the 
idea  of  paying  the  criminal  back  in 
kind,  or  the  idea  of  revenge  and  retalia- 
tion, which,  as  to  him,  was  the  offspring 
of  barbarous  times,  has  bad  a  pemleious 
influence.    All  that  can  be  conceded 
is,  that  retaliation  by  punishment  ia 
justified  only  so  far  aa  the  criminal 
oueht  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  evil 
inflicted  upon  him  corresponds  to  hia 
misdeed,  and  is  his  just  desert  for  the 
eril  he  hss  committed." 


The  following  are  Professor  Mitiermaier*s  postulates  on  the 
"philosophy  of  punishment,"  especially  as  i*egards  that  which  is 
called  "capital : " — 

**  The  following  principles,  as  postulates  of  reason,  must  guide  tbe  legialator  in 
exercising  tbe  right  of  punishment: — 1.  The  State  is  the  necessary  form  for  the 
development  of  humanity.  The  unfounded  notiona  regarding  a  state  of  nature, 
or  the  formation  of  the  State  by  covenant,  must  be  banished  from  tbe  inquiries  on 
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tliericht  of  poDiahment.  2.  The  optration  of  tbe  State  eaa  only  apply  to  dvll 
life,  sod  to  that  wbtoh  the  State  grante  and  protects  to  men  living  together  jn 
focietj.  Jkll  attemptB  at  the  realisation  or  imitation  of  the  Divine  justice,  or  at 
the  restoration  of  the  order  of  the  world  by  punishment,  must  be  set  aside. 
3.  The  State  is  entitled  to  apply  every  means  for  establishiog  and  protecting 
rights.  4.  This  implies  tbe  right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of- inflicting  and 
menacing  punishment;  in  doing  which  it  must  follow  the  general  consciousness  of 
rifrbt,  acccfding  to  which  evil  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  mast  be 
ii^ieted  on  the  disturber  of  right;  and  this  punishment  must  be  so  managed  as 
to  effect  the  reformation  of  the  individaal  punisbedi  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
tbe  Mcnrity  of  society.  5.  Punishment  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  means  for  the 
protection  of  right,  and,  indeed,  the  most  extreme,  whioh  ought  only  to  be  applied 
when  tbe  other  means  at  the  command  of  the  State  are  unaviUiing.  6.  The 
meaes  of  punishment  which  the  State  can  make  use  of  oan  only  consist  in  the 
viihdrawal  of  those  rights  which  the  State  has  either  conferred  or  which  it  main- 
t&ins;  the  right  of  the  State  can  never  extend  to  th^ infliction  of  a  punishment 
by  which  an  individual  would  be  robbed  of  the  possibility  of  foriher  development 
ss  a  human  beipg.  Life,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the 
oeceisiry  condition  of  the  development  and  moral  cnlture  of  man.  The  duration 
of  men's  life  is  determined  by  the  Almighty;  whatever  punishment  interferes  with 
Bis  will  by  ciirtailing  man's  existence,  is  unjust.  It  is  only  the  notion  of  a  wrath- 
ful Deity  that  must  be  reconciled — a  notion  diametrically  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
Christianity — whioh  could  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  right  of  inflicting  a  punishment 
that  deprives  a  man  of  his  life." 

We  hATe  quoted  enough  to  show  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which 
the  great  German  abolitionist  approaches  the  question.  It  would 
be  ODserred,  from  the  extract  ^lyen  previously,  that  "Philander'* 
differs  from  him  almost  diametrically.  His  work  is  not  8elf*choseo« 
"  It  is/'  he  says,  "  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  respectable 
n\imher  who  are  professionally  versant  with  the  perplexing  niceties 
of  the  question,  and  whose  judgment  and  experience  claim  defer- 
ence, that  the  author  has  ventured  to  address  himself  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  darkest  of  crimes." 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  "  On  Murder,"  in  which  the  law  of  human 
society  is  regarded  as  given  in  the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; "  and 
the  law  of  human  retnbution  for  the  breach  of  this  law  is  laid  down 
as  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ; 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man."  The  author  first  expounds 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  divine  law»  and  puts  his  thesis  in  the 
following  form ; — 

"  Was  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  divine  law,"  he  says,  **  affixed  to  the  perpetra- 
tion  of  this  bloody  crime,  of  a  ty|noal  character?  If  this  penalty  was  typical,  of 
what  was  it,  and  of  what  could  it  possibly  be  a  type?  In  what  conceivable  sense 
was  it,  or  could  it  be,  accomplished  by  Christ's  work?  And  where,  throughout 
tbe  wide  range  of  inspiration,  have  we  the  retaliative  law  of  '  blood  for  blood' 
represented,  or  hinted  at,  as  typical,  or  ceremonial,  or  restrictedly  Mosaic  and 
Jewish?  Are  those  of  the  abolitionists,  then,  who  desire  to  be  held  as  reasoning 
the  qaestion,  prepared  to  answer  in  tbe  affirmative  the  above  queries,  and  to  prove 
their  affirmation  by  facts  and  reasonings  founded  on  Scriptnre?  Or  are  they 
resolved  on  abandoning  Scripture  as  the  legitimate  and  tbe  only  field  of  discussing 
tbisqatstiott?    For  it'  tb^y  have  made  up  their  minds  to  risk  their  painfully 
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popuUr  warn  on  tha  daagM-oiuly  eqaifowl  amiUrinfit  of  the  oneteof  i 

uim,  thsn  wo  h«Te  to  oomb»t  with  not  only  abolttionitto,  but  with  sbolitioaiili 

undar  the  gai^e  of  roverence  for  a  law  which  both  their  tbaorj  and  their  pnettoi 

oontramct." 

He  holds  that  the  law  of  capital  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
murder  is  divine ;  that  it  was  coeyal  with  the  first  man ;  that  it 
was  renewed  to  Noah,  with  the  reason  that  *'  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God ;  that  this  resson  applies  to  man  in  every  age  tnd 
clime,  and  under  every  dispensation ;  and  that  this  law,  thns  pro- 
mulgated by  God,  and  executed  hj  man  thousands  of  years  before 
the  Mosaic  economy,  could  not  possibly  be  peculiar  to  tliat  economy. 
He  holds,  besides,  that  such  a  punishment  for  such  a  crime  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  man ;  and  that  it  is  the  best  suited  of  all 
penalties  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  preyalence  of  murder. 

The  second  chapter,^on  *'  Blood  for  jBlood,"  discusses  several  arga- 
ments  against  the  lew  talionU  adduced  by  the  abolitionists.  In  the 
third  chapter  the  author  maintains  that  insanity  is  not  an  excise 
foir  crime.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  discusses  Hume's  "  Essa}[  on 
the  Justifiability  of  Suicide,'  and  decides  against  its  teaching. 
Chapter  Fifth  is  on  "  Infanticide,"  which  he  rightly  and  severely 
condemns.  In  Chapter  Sixth  he  discusses  persecution  and  its  rela- 
tion to  murder.  Chapter  Seventh  considers  the  scaffold  as  a  cure— 
at  all  events  as  a  specific  punishn^ent  for  murder ;  and  in  Chapter 
Eighth  he  advocates  public  as  opposed  to  private  executions:— 

*'  In  the  pomp  of  the  scaffold  lies  its  deterrent  power.  In  his  eaaay  on '  Death,' 
.Lord  Bacon  highly  eommenda  the  maxim  of  Seoeca;  and  by  him  that  spake  onlr 
as  a  philosopher  and  natural  man  it  was  well  said,  *  Pompa  mortis  magts  temt 
qoam  mors  ipsa'  (The  pomp  of  death  terrifies  more  than  death  itself).  Tbe 
nniversally  telliog  language  of  nature  is  symbol,  the  prime  element  of  which  u 
pomp;  and  to  its  importation  into  tbe  religious  regioa  Borne  owes  her  largMi 
success.  '  Tbe  whole  world  wondered  after  tbe  beast.*  Hence  we  have  the  pomp 
of  symbol  from  the  crown  to  the  policeman's  belt — from  the  ribbon  that  ties  tbe 
bride's  hair  to  the  drapery  of  the  coffin.  And  we  would  appeal  to  tbe  most  srdeot 
admirer  of  the  Charter,  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  abolish  thoee  natural  nie- 
guards  of  law  and  order.  Those  who  are  stoioal  enonp^h  to  resist  the  imposiag  tStci 
of  symbol  on  the  Grown,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  body  ol  the  nation,  count  not  u 
one  to  ten  millions,  and  may  be  disregarded  as  inadequate  to  disturb  our  argu- 
ment. What,  then,  the  literal  crown  is  to  the  highest  personage  of  tbe  realoi, 
and  what  the  black  cap  is  to  the  presiding  judge  iu  the  criminal  court,  the  pablic 
scaffold  is  to  the  nation  and  the  murderer  himself.  This  formidable  but  mereifiil 
symbol  demonstratejt  the  majesty  of  the  law,  deters  from  the  perpetration  of  mur- 
der, and,  at  the  last  moment,  wrings  from  the  pallid  lips  of  Fran  a  Miiller  tbe  sod- 
fession, '  Ich  babe  es  gethan,' — '  I  hare  done  it' " 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  withdraw  the  curtain  of  anonymitj 
from  the  author,  but  we  think  he  has  done  well  to  leave  his  argu- 
ments, and  not  his  name,  to  do  the  work  he  wishes.  In  a  discussion 
argument  is  weighty ;  names  go  for  nothing.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  liord  Brougham,  ^ad  is  worthy  of  perusal  «ud  consideration 
by  inquirers  on  this  subject.    We  tkink  that  the  matter  of  the 
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book  doet  not  quite  answer  to  its  titl#.  It  is  not  so  muoli  a  treatise 
in  fsTonr  of  capital  punisliment  as  against  murder,  and  inyoking  the 
iteady  application  oi  the  serere  ooercion  of  death-punishment  against 
ahedders  of  blood  as  an  e£Bcient  deterrent.  There  are  many  rery 
itrilung  and  effective  arguments  in  the  book,  and  not  a  few  irrele- 
meies ;  and  as  the  most  able  and  outspoken  of  all  the  reoent  works 
in  advocaey  of  death-punishment,  it  demands  the  eareftd  soratiny 
tnd  deliberate  study  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question, 
Ought  capital  punishment  to  be  abolished? 

Eisiary  <f  Frederick  the  Great.    Vols.  V,  and  VI,    By  Thomas 
Cajblyi<b.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.* 

Is  the  "  Histoid  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  after  all,  an  lUad  or  a 
BatrackofMwnnaciia?  It  has  had  its  ''prose  Homer,"  episodes 
included ;  out  was  the  eighteenth  century  really  worthy  of  sucji 
a  chronicler  P  This  question,  and  others,  may  perhaps  oe  better 
settled  after  we  have  finished — under  the  guidance,  than  which 
sone  could  be  abler,  of  the  sage  of  Ecclefechan — the  story  of  a 
century  ago,  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  epitomize  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  hope  may  be  of  use  to  readers  of  the  work  as  an 
abbrsTiated  summary  of  the  contents,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  it,  as  a  fair  but  brief  abstract  of  the 
work,— somethmg  like,  it  might  be,  the  ultimate  residuum  which 
the  memorv^of  any  ordinary  reader  Blight  retain — ^a  sort  of  com- 
pCQiHl  of  eriucism  and  ritume. 

**  Our  first  dnt  J  here,  to  poor  readers,  is  to  elidt  from  that  sea  of  [snuill]  things 
the  frtcttoDs  which  are  cardinal,  or  which  give  human  physiofcnomy  and  mem- 
IwWlity  to  it,  and  carsfaUj  sappress  the  rest,*— (Vol.  VI.,  p.  79). 

In  this  way  we  shall  complete  the  notices  of  this  important  work 
which  have  been  given  in  previous  issues  of  this  aerial. 

Book  XVIII.  informs  us  tbat  the  '*  seven  years  war  rises  to  a 
Iteight,  1767 — 1769  ; "  and  Chap.  1st  tells  us  how  '*  the  campaign 
opens,"  describing  the  **  Eeich's  thunder, '  omnipotence  of  droning,' 
edged  with  shrieky  squealing,  which  fills  the  universe,  not  at  all  m 
aaidodioua  way ;"  despite  of  the  ban  of  which,  '*  Frederick  suddenlv 
Bsri^s  on  Prag  *'  very  successfully,  in  three  columns,  one  of  which 
meets  a  Utilo  tusaleing. 

Chap.  2nd  describes  the  ''Battle  of  Frag."  On  "  Monday,  2nd 
Hay,  1767,  the  vanguard,  or  advanced  troops  of  Frederick's 
odusan,  had  appeared  upon  the  Weiaenberg,  north-west  comer 
of  Prsff  (ground  known  to  them  in  1744,  and  to  the  poor 
winteroking  in  1620).  Vanguard  in  the  morning,  followed  shortly 
by  Frederick  himself,  and  hour  after  hour  by  all  the  others  marching 

*  For  pffBOfdioiE  notices  and  analjata,  see  British  CoiUroversioUstt  Jannarj 
u4  Fcbuaty,  1969;' July  and  August,  1862;  and  May,  1864. 
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in.  So  that,  before  suxuiet,  the  whole  force  l&j  poBted  there,  and 
had  the  romantic  city  of  Prag  fall  in  view  at  their  feet."  **  Auatrian 
camp  very  yinble  dose  beyond  it,  spread  out  miles  in  extent  on  the 
Ziscaberg  heights,  eastern  side."  "  Where  the  Anstrian  camp  or 
▼arious  tent*groups  were  at  the  time  Frederick  first  cast  eye  on  them 
is  no  great  concern  of  his  or  ours,  inasmuch  as  in  two  or  three 
honrs  hence  the  Anstrians  were  obliged,  rather  suddenly,  to  take 
order  of  battle,  and  that,  and  not  their  camping,  is  the  thing  we  are 
curious  upon."  "  Battle  of  Prag,  one  of  the  fiirious  battles  of  the 
world,  loud  as  doomsday,  the  very  emblem  of  which  done  on  the 
piano  by  females  of  energy,  scatters  mankind  to  flight  who  loTe 
their  ears ; "  *'  such  a  death-wrestle  as  was  seldom  seen  m  the  annals 
of  war ; "  "  no  human  pen  can  describe  the  deadly  chaos  which 
ensued."  "  Such  a  chaotic  whirlwind  of  blood,  dust,  mud,  artillery- 
thunder,  sulphurous  raffe,  and  human  death  and  victory — who 
shall  pretena  to  describe  it;  or  draw,  except  in  the  gross,  the 
scientific  plan  of  it  P  "  The  Austrian  army  is  not  annihilated,  only 
bottled  into  Prag,  and  will  need  siegeing.  *'  This  is  the  famed  battle 
of  Prag,  fought  May  6th,  1767."  "Eesults  of  it  were :— on  the 
Prassian  side,  killea,  wounded  and  missing,  12,600  men ;  on  the 
Austrian,  13,300  (prisoners  included),  wiu  many  flags,  cannon, 
tents,  much  war-gear  gone  the  wrong  road." 

Chap.  3rd  shows  that  ''Prag  cannot  be  got  at  once;"  "siege 
lasted  six  weeks — four  weeks  extremely  hot ;  but  still  one  hears 
nothing  of  surrender." 

In  Chap.  4th  the  scene  changes  to  "  The  battle  of  E^ollin."  "  On 
and  after  9th  June  the  bombardment  of  Pirag  abated  and  never  rose 
to  briskness  again ;  the  place  of  trial  for  decision  of  that  siege  haring 
flitted  elsewhere,  viz.,  at  Kollin.destined  to  become  and  continue  atifi 
more  famous  amonja:  mankind,"  for  here,  "  from  right  win^  to  left, 
miles  long,  there  is  now  universal  storm  of  volleying.  Bayonet- 
charging,  thunder  of  artillery,  case-shot,  cartridge-shot,  and  sul- 
phurous devouring  whirlwind ;  the  wrestle  very  tough  and  furious, 
in^  which  Frederick  was  defeated,  and  for  which  there  were  great 
rejoicings  at  Vienna,  and  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  which  subsists  to  this  day,  the  g^randest  military  order  the 
Austrians  yet  have." 

In  Chap.  6th  wo  see  "Frederick  at  Leitmeritz,  his  world  of 
enemies  coming  on."  *'£ollin  is  lost,  the  fruit  of  Pra^  victory, 
too,  is  lost ;  and  Schwerin,  and  now  tens  of  thousands  irreplace- 
able for  worth  in  this  world,  are  lost :  much  is  lost !  Courage, 
your  msjesty,  all  is  not  lost — you  not,  and  honour  not."  llie 
*'  horizon  all  round  is  black  enough :  Austrians,  French,  Swedes, 
Bussians,  Beich's  army ;  closer  upon  him,  or  not  so  close,  all 
are  rolling  ia;  Saxony,  the  Lausitz  and  Silesia,  Brandenburg 
itself,  it  is  uncertain  which  of  these  may  soonest  require  his  active 
presence."  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea,  Frederick's  mother,  died  28th 
June,  and  he  employs  some  days  in  going  over  his  past  life  to 
Mitcbell ;  *'  brief,  candid,  pious  to  both  his  parents ;  inexpressibly 
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sad;  like  moonlight  on  the  grave  of  one's  mother— silent  that,  while 
so  much  else  is  noisy ! "  "  About  stroke  of  noon  (22nd  Jaly),  the 
Anstrians  from  their  Eckartsberg  do  a  thing  which  was  much  talked 
of.  They  opened  batteries  of  red-hot  balls  upon  Zittau ;  kindle  the 
roofs  of  it — shingle  roofs,  in  dry  July— set  Zittau  all  on  blaze,  the 
10,000  innocent  souls  shrieking  in  rain  to  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
before  sunset  Zittau  is  ashes  and  red-hot  walls,  hot  Zittau  but  a 
cinder-heap;"  and  all  things  went  wrong,  Frederick's  temper 
included ;  this  latter  scarcely  to  be  marvelled  at,  for  things  had 
come  to  a  terrible  pass.  Frederick  gets  into  Dresden  to  try  to  set 
matters  a  little  nearer  the  straight. 

Chap.  6th  narrates  the  "  death  of  Winterfeld."  "  Bernstadt- 
Grorlitz  country,  September  7th,  1757 ;  a  bullet  struck  him 
through  the  breast,  and  suddenly  ended  all  his  doings  in  this 
world."  *'  He  was  a  shining  figure,  this  Winterfeld ;  dangerous 
to  the  Anstrians.  The  most  shining  figure  in  the  Prussian  army, 
except  its  chief;  and  had  great  thoughts  in  his  head." 

Chap.  7th  shows  us  "Frederick  in  Thiirin^en,  his  world  of 
enemies  all  come ;"  "  behind,  before,  around,  it  is  one  gathering  of 
enemies ;  one  point  only  certain,  that  he  must  beat  them  or  else 
die."  "From  September  1st  to  November  5th  there  are  two 
months  of  confused  manoBUvring  and  marching  to  and  fro  in  that 
West  Saxon  region."  **  November  5th  is  a  day  unforgetable,*' 
hence  we  have 

Chap.  8th  about  the  "  battle  of  Bossbach,"  of  which  the  upshot 
was, — "  French  army,  Beich's  army,  all  was  gone  to  staves — to  utter 
chaotic  wreck ;"  "  clouds  of  draggled  poultry  caught  by  a  mastiff  in 
the  com." 

In  Chap.  9th  "Frederick  marches  for  Silesia.  "Soubisd  he 
has  finished  handsomely,  for  this  season ;  but  now  he  must  try 
conclusions  with  Prince  Karl.  Quick  towards  Silesia,  after  this 
glorious  victory,  which  the  gazetteers  are  celebrating."  But  the 
battle  of  Breslau  came  under  Bevern,  and  much  to  Frederick's 
chupin,  discomfiture  came  along  with  it.  Hence,  sxy  the  Austrians, 
''What  is  Frederick?  we  beat  him  at  Kollin.  His  Prussians  at 
Zittau,  at  Moys,  at  Breslau  in  the  new  Malplaquet,  were  we  beaten 
by  them  P  Huh ! "  "  Darker  march  (than  F  rederick's)  there  seldom 
was ;  all  black  save  a  light  that  burns  in  one  heart,  refusing  to  be 
quenched  till  death."  "  Fire  of  hope  that  does  not  issue  in  mere 
blazings,  mad  audacities  and  chaotic  despair,  but  advances  with  its 
eyes  open,  measured  by  counting  its  steps  to  the  wrestling-place. 
This  is  a  god-like  thing;  much  available  to  mankind  in  all  the 
battles  they  have — battles  with  steel  or  of  whatever  sort."  "  In 
this  world  it  much  beseems  the  brave  man,  uncertain  about  so  many 
things,  to  be  certain  of  himself  for  one  thing."  "  The  Austrians 
decide  on  stepping  out  to  meet  Frederick  in  open  battle;  it  was  the 
first  time  they  ever  did  do,  and  it  was  likewise  the  last."  '*  Now  we 
are  on  ^e  battle  ground,  and  must  look  into  the  battle  itself  if  we 


rwu." 
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Chap,  loth  relates  to  the  ''  battle  of  Leutlien,'*  in  which  ^*  the 
oblique  order "  (fully  defined)  was  for  the  first  time  in  all  points 
ri(;htlj  done;  and  "all  goes  tumbling  here,  too,  and  in  a  few 
mmntes  is  a  general  deluge  rearwards."  "Prince  Karl  and 
Austria  fallen  from  their  high  hopes  in  one  da^,"  by  the  efforts 
of — "except,  perhaps,  Oliver  Cromwell's  handful  of  Ironsides — 
probably  the  most  perfect  soldiers  ever  seen  hitherto."  "  Leutliea 
was  the  most  complete  of  all  Frederick's  victories."  "  The  rain  of 
this  big  army,  80,000  against  30,000,  was  as  good  a«  totah"  ^  On 
the  niorrow  after  Leuuen,  Frederick  laid  siege  to  Breslao,"  and 
"  got  it  in  twelve  days ;"  which  brings  us  to 

Chap.  11th.  *<  Winter  in  Breslau :  third  campaign  opens."  "  Fre- 
derick had  four  subsidies— £67a000+4=2,680,000of  English  money 
altogether ;  and  it  is  computed  by  some  there  was  never  so  muidi 

?^ood  fighting  otherwise  had  out  of  all  the  £800,000,000  we  have 
unded  m  that  peculiar  line  of  enterprise."  '*  Seldom,  if  ever,  was 
England  in  such  a  heat  of  enthusiasm  about  any  foreign  man  as 
about  Frederick  in  these  months  since  Boasbach  and  what  had 
followed." 

Schweidnitz  being  captured,  we  hear  in  Chap.  12th  of  the  "  Siege  of 
Olmutz."  Frederick's  Olmutz  enterprise, the  rather  as  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, has  not  wanted  critics.  "  Of  the  siege"  (remarks  Carlyle) 
"  1  nropose  to  say  little ; "  yet  he  gives  in  graphic  touches  many  well- 
tola  indications  of  its  ongoings  and  surroundings.  But  Frederick 
perceives  that  Olmutz  is  over ;  that  his  third  campaign,  third  lunge 
upon  the  enemy's  heart,  has  prospered  worse  thus  far  than  either  of 
the  others ;  that  he  must  straightway  end  this  of  Olniuts  without 
any  success  whatever,  and  try  the  remaining  methods  and  resources." 

Chapter  13th  contains  a  narrative  of  the  "  battle  of  Zorndorf,"  the 
situation  and  passes  of  which  are  described  with,  great  vigour  of 
word-painting.  The  hurrahing  Bussians  cannot  keep  rank  at  that 
rate  ot  going,  like  a  buffalo  stampede,  but  fall  into  heaps  and  ^spa ; 
Seidlitz  with  a  swiftness,  with  a  oexterity  beyond  praise,  has  picked 
his  way  across  that  quaggy  Zabern  hollow ;  falls,  say  with  5,000 
horse,  on  the  flank  of  this  buffalo  stampede ;  tumbles  it  into  instant 
ruin,  which  proves  irretrievable,  as  the  Prussian  infantry  come  on 
again  and  back  Seidlitz."  "  Seldom  was  there  seen  such  a  charge, 
issuing  in  such  deluges  of  wreck,  of  chaotic  flight,  or  chaotic  refusal 
to  fly.    The  Seidlitz  cavalry  went  sabreing  till,  for  very  fatigue,  they 

fave  it  up  and  could  no  more."  "  The  Bussian  infantry  stand  to 
e  sabred. in  the  above  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  dead  oxen. 
More  remote  from  Seidlitz,  they  break  open  the  sutlers'  brandy 
casks,  and  in  few  minutes  get  roaring  drunk.  Their  officers,  des- 
perate, split  the  brandjr.caaks  ;  soldiers  flap  down  to  drink  it  from 
the  puddles."  "This  is  part  first  of  the  battle  of  Zorndorf." 
"  Frederick  brings  his  right  wing  into  action ;  rapidly  arran^ 
right  wing,  centre,  all  of  the  left  that  is  disposable,  with  batteries, 
with  cavalry,  for  an  attack  on  tho  opposite  or  south-eastern  end  ot' 
his  monster. "     "Batteries   well  in  advance  begin  work  upon  the 
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new  hetd  of  the  moDater,  which  waa  OQce  his  tail ;  fresh  troops, 
loBff  lines  of  them  pushing  forward  to  begin  platoon  yoUeying." 
'*  Torrent  of  Bnssian  horse,  foot  too,  following,  plunge  out — wide, 
flowing,  stormfullj  swift — and  dash  against  the  coming  attack; 
dssh  against  it,  stagger  it,  actually  tumble  it  back  in  the  centre 
part"  **  What  would  hare  become  of  the  affair  one  knows  not,  if 
It  had  not  been  that  Seidlitz  once  more  made  his  appearance ;" 
'*  breaks  in  swift  as  the  storm-wind  upon  this  Eussian  horse-torrent ; 
driTes  it  before  him  like  a  mere  torrent  of  chaff,"  "  so  that  it  did 
not  return  again."  *'  It  was  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  seyen-years' 
war ;  one  of  the  most  furious  ever  fought,  such  rage  possessing  the 
individual  elements :  rage  unusual  in  modern  wars.  [F]  "  "  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  Frederick  leaving  all  that,  had  marched  for  Saxony,  his 
presence  urgently  required  there." 

Hence  Chap.  14th,  the  "  Battle  of  Hochkirk."  "  Four  armies- 
Frederick's,  Henri's,  Dann's,  Zweibriick's — all  within  sword-stroke 
of  each;"  "but  .  .  .  all  is  dead-lock  and  nothing  comes  of  it."  "A 
nnirersal  eamuado,  or  surprisal  of  Frederick  m  his  camp  before 
daylight;  everybody  knows  that  it  took  effect  (Hochkirk,  Satur- 
day, 14th  October,  1758,  5  a.m.  of  a  misty  morning)."  And  then 
follow  details  of  *' marching,  manceuvriDgs,  surprisals,  campaigns," 
ending  in  Frederick's  defeat  by  Daun ;  but  he  clears  Saxony  and 
Sileaia,  sayes  Neiase  and  Dresden,  and  campaign  third  has  closed." 
.  .  .  **  Essentially  a.  drawn  match.  £eith,  Morits,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  his  sister  Wilhelmina  are  dead,  and  Frederick  is  sad  in  his  • 
winter  quarters." 

Book  XIX.  shows  us  "  Frederick  like  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
»Ten  fears'  war — 1759-60."  In  Chap.  Ist  we  have  the  "pre- 
liminaries to  a  new  campaign."  The  posting  of  the  five  armies  this 
winter— five  of  them  in  Germany,  not  counting  the  Bussians,  who 
bsTe  vanished  to  Cimmeria,  over  the  horizon,  for  their  months  of  rest 
—is  something  wonderful."  "  From  the  giant  mountains  and  the 
metal  mountains  to  the  ocean  .  .  .  and  back  again  to  the  Laritz 
Alpa  or  springs  of  Bhine  .  .  .  such  a  chain  of  mutually  vigilant 
winter  quarters  .  .  .  chain  of  about  300,000  fighting  men." 
"Many  men  in  all  nations  long  for  peace;  but  there ^ are  three 
women  at  the  top  of  the  world  who  do  not ;  their  wrath  varies  in 
qoality,  is  great  in  qiiantity,  and  disasters  do  the  reverse  of  ap- 
peasing it."  "  Very  fixed,  fell  and  feminine  is  the-  Pompadour's 
Humour  in  this  matter.  Nor  is  the  Czarina's  less  so,  but  more,  if  poa- 
iible ;  unappeaseable  except  by  death.  Imperial  Maria  Ther^psa 
lu«  masculine  reasons  withal ;  great  hopes,  too,  of  late."  "  To  Pitt, 
this  campaign,  1759,  in  spite  of  bad  omens  at  the  outset,  proved 
tltogether  splendid ;  but  greatly  the  reverse  on  Frederick's  side." 
"Pruaaia  versus  France,  Austria,  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  the  German 
l^h,  what  ia  it  as  a  field  of  supplies  for  war  P  " 

"Frederick  stands  on  the  deiensive  henceforth,  disputing  his 
ground  inch  by  iiioh,  and  is  reduced  more  and  more  to  battle 
obacurely  with  a  hydra  coil  of  enemies  and  impediments."  First  of 
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all  there  are  "  fire  disruptionB  of  thafc  grand  cordon  (February — 
April) ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  fights  his  battle  of  Bergen. 
April  13th/'  "  and  did  not  gain  it ;  which  made  great  noise  in  the 
world."  '•  The  joy  of  France  over  this  immense  vioto^  was  eac- 
traordinarj.  Broglio  was  made  Prince  of  the  Beioh,  Manhal  of 
France."  "And  your  immense  victory  consists  iu  not  beings 
beaten !"    Horse-artillery  invented  in  1769. 

Chap.  2nd  treats  of  General  Dohna ;  Dictator  Wedell ;  battle  of 
Zullichau."  Wedell  supersedes  Dohna,  who  is  slow  and  cautions, 
and  Dictator  Wedell  fights  his  battle  (of  Znllichau)  Monday*  23rd 
July,  1769,  without  success ;  his  dictatorship,  "  in  practical  fact*  it 
lasted  one  day."    And  in 

Chap.  3rd  *'  Frederick  in  person  attempts  the  Bussian  problem, 
not  with  success,"  though  there  ensues  "  one  of  the  maziest,  most 
unintelligible  whirls  of  marching;  inextricable  8Word-danc«,  or 
dance  of  the  Furies ;  five  of  them  (that  is  the  correct  number-— 
Haddick,  Loudon,  Frederick,  Wiirtemberg,  Wedell."  "  Dozing 
the  above  intricate  war-dance  of  five  .  .  .  there  went  on  at 
Minden,  on  the  Weser,  300  miles  away,  a  beautiful  feat  of  war,  in 
the  highest  degree  salutary  to  Duke  Ferdinand  and  Britaimie 
Maj esty 's  ministry. "  ' '  August  1st,  French  driven  headlong  through 
the  passes  there ;  their  conquest  of  Hanover  and  Weser  ooontry 
quite  exploded  and  fiung  over  the  horizon  "  (described  glowingly 
and  well,  pp.  445 — 464).  Then  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Wolfe, 
*'  gliding  swiftly  towards  death,  but  also  towonls  victory  and  tbe 
goal  of  all  his  wishes ;"  wherefrom  we  pass,  in 

Chap.  4th,  to  the  "battle  of  Kunnersdorf."  The  fight,  the  story 
of  which  is  told  with  the  stirring  power  of  a  visible  drama,  is 
intense,  and  the  events  various,  but  defeat  fell  on  Prnssia. 
"  Frederick  was  the  last  to  quit  the  ground.  He  seemed  stupefied 
by  the  excess  of  his  emotions  :  in  no  haste  to  go — uncertain  whether 
he  would  go  at  all ;  .  .  .  the  adjutants  seized  Frederick's  bridle, 
and  gallopped  off  with  him."  Frederick  fell  into  despair.  The 
Prussian  loss  in  this  battle  was,  besides  all  the  cannon  and  field- 
equipages,  6,000  killed,  13,000  wounded  (of  which  latter  2,000 
wounded  badly,  who  fell  to  the  Russians  as  prisoners) ;  in  all  abont 
19,000  men.  But  private  Soltikof  was  heard  to  say,  "Let  me 
fight  but  another  such  victory,  and  I  may  go  to  Petersburg  irith 
the  news  of  it  myself,  with  the  staff  in  my  hand." 

In  Chap.  6th  we  see  "  Saxony  without  defence,  and  hear  that 
Sohmettau  surrenders  Dresden."  Frederick  took  heart  again — 
considered  *'  that  there  still  lay  possibility  ahead  of  him,  and  that 
though  only  a  miracle  could  save  him,  he  would  try  it  to  the  last." 
"  He  is  as  a  traveller  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  its  tempests  and 
ruin-deluges,  but  refusing  to  pause ;  who  is  wetted  to  the  bone,  and 
does  not  care  further  for  rain."  Eesult : — "  Saxony  is  not  yet  eon- 
quered  to  Daim ;  Saxony — ^no,  nor  indeed  will  be,  but  Dresden  is. 
Frederick  never  could  recover  Dresden,  though  he  hoped,  and  at 
intervals  tried  hard,  for  a  long  while  to  come. 
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Chap.  6th  informs  us  how  "  Prince  Henri  makes  a  march  of  fifty 
hours;"  and  that  "the  Bussians  cannot  find  lodging  in  Sijesia: 
the  march  the  most  extraordinary  ever  made,  through  lifty  miles  of 
ooontry  wholly  in  the  enemy's  hands,  in  fifty-six  hours,  with  two 
rests  of  three  hours  each,  which  wrecks  Daun's  campaign  for  this 
yenr."  A  sketch  of  the  capture  of  Quebec — "  which,  itself,  as  the 
decision  that  America  is  to  be  English  and  not  French,  is  surely 
an  epoch  in  world-histoiy," — is  here  given,  and  a  notice  of  the 
mmistrr  of  Pitt. 

In  Cnap.  7th  ''  Frederick  reappears  on  the  field,  and  in  seven 
da^s  after  comes  the  catastrophe  of  Maxen,  which  infernal  cam- 
paign, as  all  things  do,  came  actually  to  an  end,  in  the  defeat  and 
disgrace  of  Finck,  and  to  the  terrible  annoyance  of  Frederick.'* 

Chapter  8th  supplies  "Miscellanea  in  Winter  Quarters;"  "a 
loose,  intercalary  cnapter,"  e,g, — the  postponement  of  the  Fulda  ball 
of  Vleioria  for  tne  catastrophe  of  Maxen ;  the  death  of  Maupertius  ; 
how  the  grand  French  invasion  found  its  terminus.  "  We  saw 
Sodney  bom  the  fiat-bottom  manufactory  of  Havre;  Boscawen 
chase  the  Toulon  squadron  till  it  ended  on  the  rock  of  Lagos." 
From  June  onwards  Hawke  had  been  keeping  watch  off  Brest  har- 
bour on  Admiral  Conflans,"  whom  he  defeated  at  Quiberon  Bay, 
:iOth  November,  1759;  the  dismissal  of  Silhouette  the  pseudo- 
fioander,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  France,  saved  scarcely  by  plate- 
melting  ;  the  issue  of  the  "  Poems  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia ;" 
the  notes  on  the  talk  of  peace,  and  on  Voltaire's  power  of  duplex 
moTement.  The  close  of  the  chapter  gives  us  this, — "  Stand  to 
thyself;  in  the  wide  domain  of  imagination  there  is  no  other  cer- 
tainty of  help.  Ko  other  certainty  P— and  yet  who  knows  through 
what  pettinesses  Heaven  may  send  help !" 

Chap.  9th  furnishes  us  with  news  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  "  fifth 
campaign,"  of  which  the  premonitions  are  very  serious.  The  author, 
however,  gives  us  hope  amid  the  gloom,  by  saying,  "  but  let  us  look 
into  the  campaign  itself.  Perhaps— ^contranr  to  the  world's  opinion, 
aad  to  Frederick's  own,  when  in  ultra-lucid,  moments  he  gazes  into 
it  in  the  light  of  cold  arithmetic,  and  finds  the  aspect  of  it  *  fright- 
ful/— this  campaign  will  be  a  little  luckier  to  him  than  the  last  ? 
Unluckier  it  cannot  well  be ;  or  if  so,  it  will  at  least  be  final  to  him." 

So  closes  Vol.  y.,  after  a  long  course  of  most  various  and  varied 
incident  streaming  through  639  pages,  of  which  only  a  scarcely  ap- 
preciable skimming  has  been  given  in  this  hasty  fiight,  with  only  a 
foot-touch  here  and  there  in  the  broad  expanse  that  lay  before  us 
and  required  to  be  passed  over.  Many  passages  of  choice  beauty 
and  rare  emphasis  we  could  have  chosen  to  quote.  We  have 
abstained  with  regretful  feelings,  for  our  survey  of  this  volume  has 
brought  many  things  before  us  of  interest  and  moment ;  but  time 
and  snace  are  amon^  the  highest  inexorables. 

ToL  YI.  will  receive  attention  in  our  next. 
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OUOHT  WE  TO  HAVE  ARBITBATION  CODBtS  FOR  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT  OF  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  EUPLOTEBS  AMD  EMPLOTED? 


AmBMATIYE. 

Strikes  have  been  tried,  and  have 
been  found  nneaceessfal,  eapeclally  since 
the  plan  of  lock-outs  has  been  found  to 
^ire  the  madters  an  equivalent  force  in 
the  war  between  capital  and  labour. 
There  is  no  method  of  dealing  with 
this  vexed  question  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness but  hj  abstracting  it  from  an  arena 
in  which  passions  are  active, and  plot  and 
ooanier  ]^ot  are  regarded  as  legitimate. 
Let  all  qnestioos  regarding  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  be 
handed  over  to  arbitration  courts,  ee- 
tabllsbed  for  the  purpose  of,  and  with 
due  securities  for,  the  doing  even- 
handed  justice  between  each,  and  strikes 
and  lock-outs  will  be  erased  from  the 
catalogue  of  human  follies  and  calami- 
ties.— JaU E8  p. 

Courts  of  arbitration  are  just  the 
things  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
dignity  of  labour.  Labour  is  never  so 
undignified  as  when  it  attempts  to 
commit  suicide — for  a  strike  is  sui- 
cidal— to  annoy  capital.  Capital  has 
taken  the  same  foolish  view  of  its  duty, 
and  acts  upon  the  principle  that  the 
true  reprisal  atd  check  for  suicide  in 
one  party  is  attempted  murder  by  the 
other.  Starve  labour  into  unconditional 
surrender  is  the  modern  cry  of  tyran- 
nous capital.  Arbitration  courts  would 
brbg  peace  into  the  field,  and  get  the 
two  great  powers  to  sign  efftctive 
treaties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  these  courts  were  constituted  so  as  to 
secure  equity,  they  would  form  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  modem  civilization. — 
A  Bbadbb  of  Mill. 

Arbitration  is  an  equitable  mode  of 
prooedure  for  the  andcable  adjattment 


of   such    disputes,  being    ilia    safest 
course  to  protect  tha  intcraali  of  all 
partiest    concerned ;    and    arbitraliott 
courts  ought  to  be  institated  in  order 
that  disputed  questions  be  considered 
by  those  properly  trained  and  qualified 
to  invesUgate  such  matters,  that  judg- 
ment be  pronounced  by  those  aocus- 
tomed  by  many  years'  experience  to 
decide  similar  cases,  and  not  by  those 
who  ihay  have  only  one  in  aU  their 
lives.    Besides,  professional  gentlemen, 
who  would  form  an  arbitratien  eovrt, 
would  be  more  able  to  give  a  elssrsr 
and  sounder  decision  in  a  shorter  time, 
thus  saving  damage  and  loss  which 
delay  might  occasion,  and  with  km 
expense  than   those  inexperienced  t« 
discriminate  upon  the  intricacies  ia- 
volved  in  such  cases.      Arbiters  can 
neither  examine  witnesses  without  the 
express  permission  of  a  law  conrt  em- 
braced in  a  decree,  which  aeennmlates 
considerable  expense,  nor  nan  they  pat 
their  decision  into  effect  after  Its  ee* 
livery,  until  the  law  courts  of  the 
kingdom    interpose    their    aotherity; 
hence  the  neceasity  of  havii^  courts 
established  to  settle  differences  betveeo 
•'  employers  and  employed." — G.  M-  Sd. 
As  no  wage  can  be  fixed  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  without  the  mntaal 
consent  of  both,  I  think  it  particniarly 
urgent  for  the  general  weal  of  commerce 
that  this  receive  judicial  conslderstioB, 
so  as  at  least  to  form  a  basis  for  such  sa 
object.     The  institution  of  arbitralioB 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  no 
doubt,  would  be  a  generAl  benefit  to 
commerce,  but  in  •  case  like  the  Iron 
mannfactariog  trade  I  should  doobt  the 
results  of  jurisdiction  being  beneficial; 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  causing 
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t  cflotlnut  grumble  between  eaployers 
and  floploTedf  owing  to  faed  wagu, 
la  tbii  casetbe  formation  of  a  committee 
«f  delegates  representmg  each  eide, 
eoofeaing  meetinge  at  short  periods,  and 
eompariog  wages  paid  with  the  position 
of  the  market,  adding  cr  dedacting 
Mme  to  the  ratio  of  the  flactoation 
thereof,  wooM,  I  think,  establish  «fi^ 
/orsM^,  sod  ooDseqnentljr  /airtiei$,  to 
both,  and  in  a  great  measnre  obTiate 
the  stnbbomness  of  *' strikes.*'  Onr 
present  laws  relatire  tb  these  dlspntes 
are  of  too  eontraeted  a  nature  for  the 
growing  derelopment  of  onr  manofao- 
tories;  the  inadequate  snpply  of  hands, 
together  with  continnal  emigration, 
nuikes  it  highly  necessarj  for  Gorern- 
ment  not  only  to  establish  '*  arbitration 
coarts"  for  general  disputes  of  this 
nMme,  bat  tQ  endeavonr  to  establish  a 
hotit  or  principle  for  the  regnlatioo  of 
vaftes  in  the  largest  and  most  important 
inaoafsetories,  compatible  with  the  rise 
•ad  fall  of  the  markoL— Aoklihotom. 


Nboativb. 
Arbitration  courts  would  be  a  feast 
of  fat  things  for  lawyers,  but  would 
neither  subdue  workmen  nor  satisfy 
cnpioyers.  They  would  bandage  trade. 
Laws  haye  already  tried  to  regulate 
the  lelatiotts  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed ;  but  masters  and  men  hare 
illke  neglected  and  disobeyed  them. 
Thus  it  would  plaes  such  restrictioos 
on  capital  as  would  force  it  out  of  the 
oonntry,  and  so  iDJuriously  oppress 
labour  as  to  compel  emigration.  Work- 
men are  Jealous  of  law,  and  averse  to 
constant  interferences,  and  they  kdow 
too  well  that  all  courts  afford  facilities 
to  wealth  which  poverty  cannot  com- 
mand. Henoe  they  would  not  be  in- 
dined  to  bind  a  new  milUstone  about 
their  necks.  Wealth  is  just  as  jealous 
of  any  middlemea  between  itself  and 
those  it  employs.  It  must  possess 
mastery.  The  usual  chicane  and  de- 
ception would  be  practised  in  arbitra- 
tion as  m  all  courts  of  law,  and  at  last 


an  appeal  to  the  old  strike  and  loek-ont 
would  Come  to  be  4ooked  on  as  the 
short  cut  to  arbitration.  Both  parties 
would  be  as  food  of  keeping  out  of  the 
arbitration  courts  as  debtors  and  credi- 
tors are  of  escaping  (he  dutches  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court — ComcoH  Sbrsb. 

Oourts  of  arbitration  would  be  use- 
less unless  there  were  granted  to  them 
powers  of  enforcement.  What  powers 
of  lair  could  compel  obedience  from 
rebellions  labour?  Still  more,  what 
could  subdue  rebellions  capital?  — 
QuBRisT. 

Arbitration  is  one  of  those  fine, 
Tague,  sounding  words  which  people 
are  so  fond  of  using  just  now.  What 
does  it  mean?  A  judgment  Are 
working  men  prepared  to  allow  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  to  compel  them  to 
work  at  whatever  he  thinks  is  a  right 
and  reasonable  wage?  We  hope  not. 
Under  arbitration  courts  capital  would 
be  free,  but  labour  would  not.  No 
court  could  compel  a  capitalist  to  keep 
open  his  works  if  he  resolved  to  shut 
tbem  up  and  cause  a  lock-out.  But 
labour  would  be  exposed  to  be  dragged 
into  court  as  a  mere  excuse  for  getting 
the  screw  on.  Labotfr  is  God's  capital. 
Let  us  hold  it  free.  Arbitration  cannot 
settle  the  differences  working  mm  may 
have  with  their  masters.  It  could 
only  rivet  chains  upon  those  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  sell  their  labour  in  the 
dearest  mar||et  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  merchant  gets  selling  his  goods* 
Arbitration  courts  are  only  a  baited 
trap  to  ensnare  the  unwary  workman, 
and  get  him  to  consent  to  virtual  en- 
slavement ;  for  arbitration  courts  would 
avail  nothing  unless  their  awards  were 
made  compulsory,  and  a  breach  of  their 
decisions  punishable.  While  we  have 
no  desire  to  swsll  the  cry,  **  Strike  tot 
freedom,  strike,  and  trust  I"  we  do  not 
believe  that  arbitration  courts  would  or 
oould  render  strikes  unnecessary.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  ae grieved 
parties  that  they  had  got  justice. — 
Labourbk. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Ex- 
aminer  of  April  22od  contains  A  well- 
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pot  negative  argnmeDt  on  this  month*e 
Topic.  It  ie  from  a  paper  on  "  Mr.  Mill 
on  the  Chief  Political  QaestiooB.'* — 
A.  H.  B.  *'  The  idea  of  arbitration  is 
always  specioas,  bat  is  it  applicable  to 
prices,  not  to  contracts  made,  bat  to  the 
making  of  contracts  ?  Can  another  law 
than  the  law  of  demand  and  sapply  be 
established  for  the  settlement  of  qnes- 
tions  between  bnyersand  sellers?  Strikes 
and  lock*oats  are  not  confined  to  places 
with  tall  chimnejs,  factories,  forges,  and 
mills.  When  we  oeaiBe  to  deal  with  a 
tradesman  becaose  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  his  prices,  it  is  a  look-ont  of  that 
man.  And  shoold  we  entertain  the 
proposal  of  an  arbitration  to  settle  fbe 
dispnte?    Conld  any  third  party  jadge 


I  to  oar  satisfaction  what  we  conld  or 
I  conld  not  afford  to  give?  When  « 
servant  demands  higher  wagea,  and  we 
refose  to  give  them,  and  he  quits  va, 
it  is  a  strike;  and  here  again,  ahonld 
we  be  content  to  submit  to  arintxmUoa 
of  a  matter  pertaining  to  our  wajs  and 
means?  The  scale  oi  thsse  affaiis  ia 
different,  the  private  very  small,  and  the 
manofactnring  very  large,  bat  the  pria> 
ciple  applicable  is  the  same.  And  if 
the  arbitration  cannot  overrnle  the  laws 
of  demand  and  snpply,  reliance  upon  it 
is  false,  and  it  most  break  down  ;  and 
whichever  has  the  apper  hand  in  the 
wants,  workman  or  master,  will  have 
his  own  way.*' — A.  H.  B. 


Vanity  op  Vanitibs. — What  a  world  of  toil  this  is !    Not  more 
busy  in  laying  the  foundation  of  future  islands  and  continents  are 
the  little  builders  in  the  waters  of  the  soathem  seas  than  are  the  soiui 
of  men  in  pursuing  each  his  own  appointed  toil.    One  man  purauea 
his  labours  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth.    He  blasts  its  rocks  suul 
unlocks  its  hidden  treasures.  Far  from  the  eye  of  man  he  toils,  doxingr 
the  dark  night,  and  to  him  almost  equaUy  dark  day.    Holdin^^  the 
pickaxe  in  one  hand  and  his  lamp  in  the  other,  he  threads  his  'way 
through  passages  which  seem  to  lead  to  the  regions  of  the  dead 
rather  than  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  of  the  living.    And  mark  the 
vanity  of  his  toil — the  lamp  he  carries  in  his  hand  kindles  the  air 
he  breathes  into  living  flame,  and  he  who  toiled  till  the  drop  stood 
on  his  brow  and  his  f  inews  started  from  their  places  is  stretched 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  mine  a  blackened  and  unsightly  corpse. 
There  is  another  man :  he  toils  in  a  difierent  field — science  is  his 
csUing,  and  the  sublimest  of  all  the  sciences, — that  of  astronoxny. 
Whilst  other  men  sleep  he  watches  the  stars  in  their  courses ;  while 
other  men  live  luxuriously  he  brings  his  body  into  subjection  ; 
while  other  men  toil  for  gold  he  cares  nothing  for  it.    His  home  is 
among  the  stars,  and  he  finds  his  way  on  wings  furnished  by  philo- 
sophy and  science  through  the  circuits  of  immensity.  Is  the  labour 
of  this  man  doomed  also  to  be  in  vain  P   It  is  often.   His  mind  reels 
under  the  burden  of  the  discoveries  he  makes;  the  eminence 
he  reaches  turns  him  giddy ;  and  he  who  lived  amongst  the  stars 
comes  sometimes  at  the  close  of  life  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
moping  idiot  whom  he  would  at  one  time  have  pitied  or  despised ; 
and  thus  it  is  through  all  the  varieties  of  human  experience.—* 
J.  M.  Whitelaw. 
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S^fr*  ^nqnixtx. 


QuBgnoKB  BXQinmiiio  ATSswmaM, 
Ml.  Hw  tbt  Cabioei  Bditioa  of  the 
"fiacjoIopBdiA  li«tn^imw,"  oom- 
BOMd  ia  1649,  beea  eompleted?  an^, 
if  M,  do«  it  ooQtaio  tivatiMt  or  artt* 
oIm  00  the  whole  of  lubjeote  osiullj 
trMted  of  10  oncjclopedUs,  so  ••  to 
nuke  it  what  its  prospectns  proCeseed 
it  to  bo— a  sjstem  of  uDivonal  know- 
^t^f—A  Mbw  Subsobibib. 

532.  Will  any  nader  kindly  dtfina 
tho  tcnn  **  schoolmen,"  aa  applied  to 
vritoB  or  teaehon  of  the  early  portiona 
«f  the  present  era,  with  a  roferenoe  to 
■ay  work  where  I  may  find  farther 
infonnatioa  coooaraiqg  thm? — A  Hbw 
Sdbicbibbb. 

533.  Which  is  the  most  oomprehen- 
«T«  and  reliable  Eacyclopaidia,  or  like 
work  of  reference?  also  the  price  of 
ttiDo,  and  the  best  means  of  procoring 
U  St  lowest  price? — Iota. 

534.  I  read,  and  too  frequently  for- 
git  what  and  when  I  have  read  :  cao 
jw  give  me  any  help  for  each  a  de- 
betifo  state  of  mind?— Hibtokicds. 

535.  Woald  any  of  your  readers 
state  the  title  and  price  of  a  work 
siting  specific  directions  for  the  cri- 
ticisni    and    analysis    of    books.  — 

586.  The  patent  laws  are  still  an 
me«6itf  Oft  invention  ;  for  by  them 
tbe  poor  inventor  is  still  farther  im- 
poverished by  the  advantage  taken  by 
lbs  wealthy  of  the  law  of  patento.  Can 
yea  till  me  where  to  find  a  baody  and 
intelligible  oatline  or  epitome  of  the 
Uws  rdaUog  to  patents?— A  Think- 

Iia  WOBKIBO  li4B. 

Abbwsbs  to  QuBSTioira. 

514.  A  jnry  ia  to  all  intents  and 
parposcs  a  bnsinesa  meeting,  reqotring 
t  pctsident  and  an  official  head.    The 
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right  of  election  miiit»  tharafoc^  be 
vwted  in  those  who  eoostitate  tiie 
meeting— thai  it,  Iha  jofon.  Wen 
the  Jnry  not  to  choose  their  own  fore- 
man there  would  be  a  strong  donbt  in 
the  pablic  mind  as  to  the  jostiae  of  the 
decisions  come  to,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  ezpreea  law  on  the  snbjeot,  bnt  I 
think  the  common  eeost  of  equity  deddea 
that  every  fioglish  jury  haa  a  right  to 
choose  its  own  foreman. — QhAWDD. 

615.  A  thought  of  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  even  imagine  the  oontm- 
dictory  cannot  be  enunciated  aa  an 
assertion,  and  hence  cannot  be  psa- 
santed  to  the  intellect  for  aoosptaaoe. 
Any  thought  of  which  we  ^an  anqi^ 
ciate  a  contradictory  may  be  made  the 
sul)iect  of  reasoning  and  proof,  bat  tl^e 
other  cannot;  hence  them  are  regarded 
aa  necetsafy  lnilA«.— R.  If .  A. 

524.  "  Pit  Lad"  will  find  ''  Hodon 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools,''  kj 
Bobert  ibiderson,  in  Neiwa'a  School 
Seriea  (Nelson,  Lcndon  and  Edinburgh)* 
price  Is.  6d.,  a  very  good  teat>book  ftr 
the  purpose.  The  General  Geography, 
in  '*Cbambeia'  Educational  ConrBe^'' 
price  3s.,  ia  a  highV  valuable  treatise, 
— ooatainiag  seven  mspe,  twenty  wood- 
onts,  and  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  moet  difficult  foreign  words.  To 
our  own  mind.  Dr.  Clyde's  *'  Geograpfcj," 
in  Constable's  series,  price  4s.,  is  the 
best  adapted  for  conveying  a  good  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  difierent  countries, 
their  life,  manners,  condition,  peculi- 
arities, external  featnree,  and  internal 
communications. — Mbbcatob. 

625.  A  useful  work  on  railwaya  is 
"  Railways:  a  Plan  for  the  Systematic 
Reform  of  the  Railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Legislative  Rnactmeat." 
2nd  Edition,  poat  8to.,  8a.  6d.  Jan., 
1S65.  Longman  and  Co. — Omicbo«. 
2c 
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528.  A  priori  ia  an  argnment  de- 
riTed  from  tame  principle  or  premiss 
already  granted,  1. 1.,  from  antecedent 
cause  to  snoceediog  effect,  granted  pre- 
miss to  consequent  The  term  apriori 
signifies  not  eroWed  from  experience 
potentially  existent  and  absolately  in- 
dependent of  all  experience — that  is, 
prior  to  all  the  knowledge  that  the 
mind  acquires  from  the  world  without. 
Gillespie's  ^  priori  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  is  perhaps  the  moat 
instructive  specimen  of  the  results  of 
such  reasoning. — R.  M.  A. 

Pulpit    eloquence    may   -be    tho* 
roughly    studied   in    concrete   exam- 
ples   of  first-rate   excellence   in   the 
works  of  Bichard  Hooker,  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,"  book  i.  (1663—1600); 
Dr.  John  Donne's  Sermons  (157S — 
1691);    Wm.    Chillingworth's    ''Re- 
ligion of  ProtesUnto  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation"      (1602—1644);     Tfaos. 
Fuller's  "  Pro&ne  and  Holy  SUte'* 
(1608 — 1661)  ;      Jeremy     Taylor's 
Sermons — ^the    Shakspere    of   diyines 
(1667);  Isaac  Barrow's  (1630— 1677) 
WritiniEs;  Hall's  *' Meditations  "  (1574 
—1656);  Richard  Baxter's  ''Saints! 
ETerlasting  Best"  (1616— 1691);  John 
Tillotson's  Posthumous  Swmons  (1680 
—1694);  the  works  of  Dr.  B.  South 
(1688—1710);  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
Butler,  in  works  well  known.     Nor 
should  Addison's  Essays  be  forgotten, 
Sherlock  (1678—1761)  is   a  master 
in  Christian  reasoning.    Warburton  is 
the  Johnson  of  the  Church  (1696 — 
1779),  witty,  Tehement,  and  vigorous. 
Dr.  H.  Blair  (1718—1800)  is  elegant 
and  eloquent.      Paley  (1748—1805) 
is  dear,  effiBotive,  and  distinct.    Bobert 
Hall,   Tbos.  Ghahners,  J.  A.  James, 
Henry    Melville,    Spurgeon,    Guthrie, 
Vaughan,  Caird,  &&,  are  too  near  our 
own  day  to  require  notes  of  their  names 
or  mention  of  their  characteristics.   Dr. 
J.  Hamilton,  of  London,  has  issued  an 
excellent    work,    entitled    ''Christian 
Classics."    Griffin  has  published  three 
volumes    of   "  Pulpit   Oratory,**   and 
there  are  many  oolleotiona  of  sermons  to 
be  met  with  daUy.     Read  any  of  these 


carefully;  imitate  none,  but  lean  from 
all-^first,  the  excellences  of  the  woids 
they  contain;  and,  second,  the  human 
faulu  they  labour  from.  Lastiy,  atudy 
the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount  and  Sr. 
Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians;  and 
having  studied  Scripture  well,  thmk 
boldly  and  speak  truly.  So  may  pulpit 
eloquence  be  attuned. — ^R.  M.  A. 

580.  "In  the  fihgue  of  cmabm" 
would  seem  to  be  a  metaphor,  com- 
paring the  usage  Edmund  received 
from  custom  or  fiuhion  to  the  disastrous 
and  deadly  plague. 

"  And  well  art  worth  tho  watA  thtU 
you  havt  iMmted." 

This  passage  might  be  paraphrased 
somewhat  as  foUmrs  : — *^  Tou  have 
fuled  in  obedience  to  your  father,  and 
oonsequentiy  well  deserve  and  aoitably 
incur  the  want  of  your  dowry,  whiefa 
yon  have  been  rightly  deprived  of." 
*" Iliad  OM  Hefiu^  be  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  ImymifJ' 
would  be  expressed  in  modem  En- 
glish,— ^"I  would  rather  not  be  (or 
lose  existenee)  than  live  to  be  afraid 
of  any  one  constituted  like  myself,  a 
part  of  humanity."  In  the  quotation 
under  consideration,  the  verb  **  am  "  is 
understood  after  "  I  myself."  2*e/  is 
derived  from  the  Teutonic  2t&er,  whence 
the  German  of  the  present  day,  UAer^ 
signifying  ralher.  This  word  is  found 
in  "Hamlet,"  act  iii.,  sc  2,  where 
Hamlet,  addressing  the  players,  says, 
'*  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my 
lines." — ^RuDDY. 

«•  Kin^Lear,"  act  i.,  sc  2,— 

"  Edmmd,  Wherefore  should  I  stand 
in  the  plague  of  custom?  " 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  wwd 
"  plague"  was  a  misprint  in  the  original 
edition.  Staunton  says  (following  other 
commenUtors):  "  Plague  of  custom.— 
Plague  may  here  possibly  signify  ^ptaet  * 
or  ^howdary^^  from  ^plaga;*  but  it 
is  a  very  suspicious  word."  I,  however, 
hold  a  different  opinkMi.  I  think  it  is 
quite  correct;  and  although  I  hare 
been  unable  to  find  a  similar  nse  of  tne 
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word  "pUgne**  io  Shakspere  or  any 
otbcr  aatlior,  I  think  it  pUinlj  maans — 
"  Whenfore  ahonld  I  let  common  cnutom 
or  Biaoea  of  lociety  ^pkiguBf*  haraaa, 
vaaofj  i  &,  '  duadwuUage '  ma— atand 
betwfcn  ma  and  mj  daaign?**  Baad 
thai,  and  having  raf^ard  to  the  context 
of  the  apaach,  1  tttnk  the  meaning  ia 
cktf. 

Tbe  aeeond  paaaage,  act  i.,  ac.  1, 1 
do  not  faooUeot,  and  cannot  And  in  the 
fintaeL 

The  paanga  from  "  Jnlioa  Gaaar/'— 

"  I  had  aa  Iiaf  not  be,  aa  lire  to  be 
In  awe  of  aoeh  a  thing  aa  I  myself,** 

the  dcriTation  of  lief  ia  aa  followa:*- 
'*  Lief,"  andenUy  written  **  lefe/' "  lere ;" 
iBdeat  Saxon,  *Meof,"randered  in  Latin 
"dilectaa'*  (for  Saxon  'Meof-ed/'  or 
-hf-ad,"  or  *•  Inf-od,"  or  "  luf "),  paat 
piitieiple  of  **lnf-ian,'*  to  love,  and 
awui  ** beloved."— (rooifce.)  One  loved, 
belovtd— "aa  lief  aa,"  wUUnglj.  with 
IS    nnieh    good-will,     aa    willingly. 

^  I  wenld  aa  wUlmgly  not  live,"  &<f. 
Aid  Spenser,  "  Faerie  Qaeen,"— 

'Or  them  dialodge  all,  were  they 
Befe'orlothi" 

t.e.,  williog  or  not,  nolens  vofens. — 
S.J.B.E. 

531.  Ih9  fn>tpectui  of  the  '*  Ency- 
clopcdia  Metropolitana,"  the  joint  oom- 
pontion  of  Dr.  (afterwarda  Sir)  John 
2>tflddart  (1773—1856),  and  Samael 
Tajlor  Coleridge  (1772—1834),  waa 
vrittcD  in  1814.  The  iaane  of  the 
vorkwas  begun  in  1815,  and  lasted 
for  thirty  years.  The  poet,  who  had 
t  fertile  mind,  was  the  projector,  and 
the  doctor  (called  by  Moore,  Dr.  Slop), 
baring  a  facile  pen,  was  chosen  aa 
coadjater  and  general  assistant.  The 
contribntora  were  nearly  all  of  first- 
rate  exeellence.  The  practical  conduct 
of  tbe  work  aooo  departed  from  the 
^rime  movers,  and  was  entmsted  to 
Archdeacon  Lyall,  then  to  Rev.  Ed. 
Stnedky,  M.A.,  at  whose  death  it  waa 
pat  ukder  the  care  of  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D., 
«o  whose  demise  the  completion  of  the 


'  work  waa  nndataken  by  hia  brother, 
I  Henry  John  Boee,  B.D.,  under  whom, 
in  1845,  it  waa  bronght  to  a  eondnaion. 
In  1648  the  copyright  was  pnrchased  by 
Meaars.  Griffin,  and  a  re-issue  of  the 
quarto  edition  waa  in  part  proceeded 
with.  Shortly  thereafter  the  orown 
octavo  Cabinet  Edition  was  determined 
upon,  to  be  issued  in  monthly  volumes 
(to  consist  of  from  80  to  100).  The 
labour  involved  in  rewriting,  reviaing, 
and  bringing  the  work  up  to  tlie  date  of 
publication,  waa  inunense,  and  the  regu- 
lar monthly  issue  was  found  to  be 
impoeaible.  My  friend  Charlee  Griffin 
overtasked  his  very  life  in  striving  to 
equal  the  promise  of  hia  firm  by  per- 
formance; but  in  vain.  Death  inter- 
posed, and  at  the  early  age  of  42,  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1862,  at  Coombe 
Lodge,  Swanscombe,  Kent,  Charlee 
Griffin  expired.  He  was  a  publisher  of 
the  rare  stamp.  He  delighted  in  the 
hooka  he  issued;  they  were  a  joy  to 
him.  The  "  EncyclopSBdia "  waa  a 
great  favourite  among  his  schemes. 
He  laboured  at  it  with  the  inoeesancy 
of  love.  The  **  Encyolopiedia  "  haa  not 
been  completed  in  the  Cabinet  form. 
We  question  if  it  ever  can  be  completed 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  volumes  are 
of  iotrinsio  worth;  each  is  a  whole,  and 
independent  of  the  rest.  Many  highly 
valuable  treatises  have  appMured  in 
them.  The  "  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana*  haa  been  worae  fated  than 
most  gigantic  schemes.  Death  has 
dealt  harsh  measure  to  the  labourers 
upon  it.  The  present  writer  waa  a  co- 
worker in  its  latter  course,  alid  edited 
more  than  one  volume. — Compilatob. 
534.  The  case  of  **  Historicus  **  is 
one  of  very  frequent  oconrrenoe.  De- 
fective attention  is  the  root-fault.  To 
arouse  and  improve  attention  is  tbe 
proper  remedy.  Attention,  as  the 
name  denotes,  is  a  ttate  of  mind  rather 
than  a  faculty.  It  is  the  act  and  art 
of  keeping  the  mind  tense— on  tbe 
stretch,  aa  we  colloquially  call  it.  It 
ia  a  volutary  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
and  can  be  improved  by  determination 
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and  effort  Perhapa  om  of  the  moiit 
efiPaotiTe  msthods  of  incraasing  th« 
onergj  of  atteadon  in  reading  is  the 
habitnal  emplojment  of  a  oommonplaoe 
book,  or  register  of  readings.  It  may 
be  oonstmoted  thos  in  the  first  half: — 

Critkiim. 

CleTer,bnt 
nnscnpn- 
loos. 

And  in  the  second  part  thus : — 


DiOe. 

TiOe. 

Avikor, 

Hvch 

*'  JnUos 

Napoleon 

l^. 

P^sar." 

m. 

He/ermee. 

Bead, 

March  18, 

1865. 


4&s<raet  Keg 

VHfrds. 

JoUnsCttsarre-  Caesar 
presented  ae  pre-  gains 
destioed, yet  work-  empire 
ing  towwds    em-  by 
pirc      boooorably  deatiny  See  p. 
throQgb    aU    the  and 
wiles   of  enemies  persoa- 
ao4  all  the  faith-  i^l  care, 
lessqees  of  friends 
— strong  in  him- 
self. * 

When  books  are  one's  own,  the  con- 
stmction  of  an  index  of  important  and 
nsefal  passages  is  a  capital  exercise  for 
attention ;  bnt  this  is  not  aTailable  in 
oases  where  books  are  borrowed  or  got 
{torn  a  library.  In  this  case  the  making 
np  of  a  diaiy  of  reading,  consisting  of 


Let 

ooe 


an  esteniiTo  abitract  and  a 
series  of  qnotaUoos,  is  rsqnitite.  Una, 
it  nay  be  sud,  ooets  time.  It  does. 
Bnt  in  stndy  the  fofination  of  hablU  ia 
the  grand  matter.  Three  yean  oon- 
tinnd  devotion  to  this  system  of  read- 
ing wonld  render  the  stndeot  all  but 
iadependent  of  sneh  mechawioal 
Persererance  is  here  ereiything. 
*' Historicos  "  try  our  plana  fer 
year,  and  then  relate  his.ezperii 
and  he  will  fnmish  otie  of  the 
interesting  eontribntions  to  the  *^  Bnay- 
ist"  whidi  the  year  shall  hare  pro- 
dnoed.  As  *' Historicns  ^  has  a^ed 
advice  we  hope  he  will  not  only  liateo 
to,  bnt  practise  this  one,  and  repay  the 
counsel  by  indicating  the  ivsalta.  In 
reading,  three  things  are  reqnia&te — 
attention !  attention ! !  attentioo  H ! — 
B.  M.  A. 

636.  The  best,  in  htt  the  ooly 
book,  on  this  subject  is  **  The  Patentee'e 
Ifannal:  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Letters  Patent,  for  the  use 
of  Patenteee  and  Inventors,"  by  J.  and 
J.  H.  Johnson.  London:  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Co.     post  8vo.,  price  7s.  ^. 

There  has  jnst  been  issued  by  Hard- 
wicke,  London,  a  work  on  letters-patrat 
for  inventors,  by  Fred.  Edwarda,  jnn., 
which  is  levieweii  favourably.— -L.  IL  C 
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BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES 


QUBBBO :  Churdk  of  England  Young 
Men  9  MvtuaH  Improvement  AitoeSa- 
turn. — ^This  association  embracee  two 
objects  in  its  meetings,  vis.,  public  lec- 
tures, and  essays  and  discussions,  read 
and  conducted  privately.  The  following 
nine  public  lectures  have  been  delivered 
during  the  winter  under  the  auspleee 
of  the  aaociatioo,  vis.  : — ^^' Personal 
BeniniaoeDossof  New  Zealand,"  by  Bight 


Bev.  J.  W.  VrUliama,  Losd  Biabop  of 
Quebec ;  *^  Oommon  Weeds  and  Pbzasss , 
an  Index  to  National  Charaetar  and 
Habitoof  Thought,''by  B.  A.  Meredith, 
Esq.,  LL.D.;  "The  ObjecU  of  an 
Association  for  Mutual  In8traetloD,'*by 
John  Langton,  Esq.,  M.A.;  "*  Beligtou 
Sodetiee  in  the  Church,"  by  Bev.  H. 
Boe,  B.  A. ;  "  Can  Man  have  Oommnni- 
cation   with    Familiar   Spirits?"  by 
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Lieut.  —  A^he,  B.N,;   "  Oliver  Gold- 
snith,"  bj  Bev.  Charles  M.  Fox,  B.A.; 
"  Tlw  Microscope "  bj  J.   G.   Brown, 
£eq.,M.D.;  "Earlj  Church  History/' 
by  Ber.  Canon  Leach,  LL.D.;  "  H^ti 
ionng  the  Beign  of   the  late  King 
Christopi,"    by  William  Wilson,  Esq. 
Of  eauys  read  in  the  society's  meetings 
we  may  note  the  following: — "Sag- 
gestioos  for  Establishing  a  MS.  Maga- 
zise,  with  Obserrations    on  Writing 
and  Debating,"  by  H.  Alexander,  secre- 
taxy;    '*  Mnsic/*  by  H.  G.  Donlevie; 
"The  Changes  of  Insect  Life/*  by  H. 
W.  Stuart;  *' Benjamin  Franklin,"  by 
the  Secretary;   ^Minerals  and  Mines 
nnind  Qnebec/*   by   A.    Sturton.     A 
diss  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
is  in  operation ;  an  excellent  reading- 
room  is  provided  for  the  members.    At 
the    anniversary  meeting,    the    Lord 
Biihop  of  Quebec  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Self-Education,"  of  a  most  able  and 
interesting  character.     We  quote  two 
Inief  passages: — **  The    world    is    a 
mighty  educator.    The  responsibilities 
of  life,  the  demands  of  our  social  rela- 
tions, the  requirements  of  official  pou- 
tioQ,  the  conduct  of  affairs,  these  call 
oat,  train,  and  develop  the  faculties  and 
powefs  that  are  vrithin  us  ;  and  he  is 
oot  an  uneducated,  though  he  should 
be  SB  ungrammatical,  man  who,  as  he 
QMS  in  life,  rises  to  the  occasion,  and 
^schaiges  with  efiBciency  the  duties 
ud  obligations  to  which  the  providence 
of  God  and   his  own  exertions  have 
called  him.    Such  an'education  as  will 
develop  your  powers  and  put  you  in 
poseession  of  thoughts  upon  which  your 
ouxid  can  live  and  thrive,  does  not  need 
an  expensive  apparatus  of  books,  but 
it  does  need  thoroogh  determination, 
isfiexible  resolve,  and  unflinching  toD. 
There  b  no  royal  road  to  learning,  or 
to  anything  else  worth  having;  there 
is  CO  royal  road  to  learning,  but  there 
is  a  broad  highway  open  to  all,  and 
^t  will  bring  all  who  are  willing  to 
adore  the  heat  and  the  dust,  and  to 
plod  bravely  on,  though  footsore  and 
^'•ary,  to  their  journey's  end." 
la  this  spirit  the  society  intends  to 


go  on,  and  it  hopes  to  prosper..  Briiish 
friends  will  sympathize  with  it. 

Liverpool  ParliamerUarjf  Debating 
Society. — This  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing society  brought  its  fifth  session  to 
a  close  on  30th  March.    During  the 
session  it  has  debated  "  A  Measure  of 
Reform,"  "The    Principle    of  Direct 
versus  Indirect  Taxation,"  *'The  Be- 
peal  of  the  Game  Laws,"  "  Tlie  Bepeal 
of  Church  Bates,"  "  Abolition  of  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,"  &c.,  closing 
with  a  debate  on  the  resolution, "  That 
it  is  the  Duty  of  Great  Britain  to  pur- 
sue a  Policy  of  Non-intervention  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  except  in  such  cases 
as  affect  the  National  Honour,"  which, 
after  foar  nights*  debate,  was  carried 
in  a  crowded  house  by  a  majority  of 
nine  votes.     The  annual  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Dale  Street, 
on  6th  April;  the   Speaker,  Thomas 
Cope,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.    The  cloth 
having  been  drawn  and  the  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  dispoeed  of,  the 
Deputy  Speaker  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  evening : — "  The  Liverpool  Parlia- 
mentary Debating  Society."      Having 
commented    upon   the  success  which 
had  attended  the  society,  paid  a  well- 
merited  coinpliment  to  the  much  re- 
spected Speaker,  directing  attention  to 
the    interest    he    had    taken    in  the 
society,  and  the  warm  support  he  had 
given  to  those  who  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement, he  coupled  with  the  toast 
the  name  of  the  Speaker.     On  rising 
to  respond,  the  Speaker  was  greeted 
with  applause.     He  said  he  felt  deeply 
gratified  by  this  compliment  they  had 
been  pleased  to  pay  him.     "  We  have, 
from  our  first  starting  as  a  debating 
club,  adopted  the  forms  and  usages  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  because  we 
know  they  have  been  tested  by  six 
hundred  years'  experience;  and  as  a 
society  we  owe  much  of  our  popularity 
and  success  to  that  cause."    After  con- 
gratulating the  members  on  their  finan- 
cial prosperity   and    their  increasing 
welfare  as  a  society,  the  Speaker  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
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Mmistiy,"  to  which  John  Denton  Fitheri 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  LiTerpool  Regis- 
tration Society,  as  Premier,  responded. 
He  propooed  "The  Opposition,**  re- 
marking that  the  debates  would  hare 
flagged  very  mnch  had  it  not  been  for 
the  *'  most  excellent  whip  **  the  Oppon- 
tion  possessed,  the  Member  for  Lambeth. 
Thelatter  made  asnitable  response.  The 
Member  for  Oxford  proposed  "The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Town  Conncillors 
of  Lirerpool,**  which  was  received  inth 
mnch  applause.  The  toast  of  **  The 
Mayor  and  Town  Council  **  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Dr.  Taylor,  Member  for 
St.  Anne*s  Ward,  who  congratulated 
the  society  on  its  utility  and  prosperity. 
The  party  separated  about  one 
o*elock,  after  passing  a  Tery  agreeable 
evening. 

Jarrow  Young  Men*a  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society. — On  the  evening  of 
17th  March  the  above  society  held  tbdr 
sixth  social  tea  party  in  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
retiring  president,  Mr.  James  Aitken, 
who  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  society.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  James  Johnstone;  treasurer,  Mr.  * 
D.  Scott;  and  the  Editor  of  S(r<^ 
Leavetj  Mr.  James  Johnstone,  respect- 
ively read  their  reports.  These  showed 
that  the  society  was  flonrishiog.  The 
officers  for  this  session  are  Mr.  James 
Sanderson,  president;  Mr.  Peter  Smith, 
vice-president;  Mr.  James  Johnstone, 
secretary;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Noble,  trea- 
surer; and  Mr.  Wm. Waterfall,  Editor  of 
Stray  Leaves.  We  have  held  twenty- 
five  meetings  during  the  half-year. 
We  have  had  five  essays,on  the  following 
subjects,  viz.. — ''The  Spring-time  of 
Life.**  "  True  Greatness,**  **  Our  Aim,*' 
"  The  Constitution  of  Man,**  and  "  Po- 
litical  Economy.*'  We  have  had  five 
debates,  on  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 
— *'  Would  the  Grovemmeot  be  justifi- 
able in  giving  us  Manhood  Suffrage?'* 
*Mb  a  Bepublican  or  a  Monarchical 
Government  rooet  conducive  to  the 
Happiness  and  Proeperity  of  a  Nation?" 


"Was  Cromwell  justifiable  in  exe- 
cuting Charles  L  ?**  "  Is  the  present 
Mode  of  Working  the  Lifeboats  effi- 
cient?** and  "  Ought  we  to  have  Com- 
pulsory Measures  to  suppress  Drinking 
Customs?**  We  have  had  twelve 
readings  for  PhyrioI<^,  and  several 
Stray  Leaves,  The  society  has  engaged 
Mr.  Henry  Vincent  to  deliver  two  lec- 
tures, on  "Life's  Illusions  and  BealitieB,'* 
and  on  "Oliver  Cromwell.**  The 
adoption  of  the  reports  was  caxried. 
Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Waterfall,  on 
"  Our  Railway  System;**  by  Mr.  San- 
derson, on  *'Od£ties;"  by  Mr.  James 
Aitken,  on  "True  Greatness i"  by  Mr. 
Peter  Smith,  on  "Mutual  Improve- 
ment;** and  by  Mr.  John  Twentymsn, 
on  **  the  Results  of  Examples."  These 
were  attentively  listened  to  and  heart- 
ily applauded.  Songs,  &c.,  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  proceedings.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  ladies, 
which  was  replied  to  in  a  hnmoroos 
speech  by  Mr.  Soulsby.  Short  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  were  delivered 
by  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Mlliama,  Thomas 
White,  —  firman,  and  Mr.  Clelaad. 
After  votes  of  thanks  had  been  given 
to  the  chairman  and  others,  the  meet- 
ing was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing 
the  National  Anthem. 

Meihodut  Nea  Con.  {Park  Pkux) 
Mutuai  Improvement  Sodetgf, — A  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  on  1st  March.  About  130  persons 
sat  down  to  tea;  after  whicb  the  Bev. 
M.  Bertram,  president,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  He  remarked  that,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  inteileetual  excellence,  we  should 
meet  with  difficuUies,  but  must  not 
yield  to  them— courage  and  vigour  will 
enable  us  to  surmount  all  disooarsge- 
ments.  We  must  let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work.  He  spends  the  happiest 
life  who  cultivates  his  mind;  but  while 
in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  we  must  de- 
pend upon  God  for  His  aid  in  all  our 
efibrts  ;  but  above  all  we  must  culti- 
vate our  hearts,  and  in  all  our  aims 
we  must  go  on  by  degrees,  sccordiog  to 
the  maxim,  **  Make  haste  alowly  !  ** 
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Reli|ioa  ti  raperior  to  all  other  things. 
Id  **  tbfl  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
oiof  of  wisdom.**  Mr.  Botham  read  the 
nport,  which  stated  that  the  sodetj 
hsd  existed  for  eightesn  jears,  aod  is 
Dot  confined  to  sex  or  age,  although 
ebiefiy  intended  for  the  yonng.  SeToral 
czodient  papers  have  been  read  bj 
youDg  ladies.  Erery  kind  of  subject 
has  been  brought  before  the  society — 
literary  and  scientific,  philosophical  and 
theolqgieaL  He  concluded  with  the 
hope  that  the  members  would  still  make 
progress,  and  "  remember  that  if  we  do 
not  progress  we  retrograde."  Mr.  J. 
fl.  Appletoo  spoke  upon  *'  Beligion  and 
Intellect.**  He  very  minutely  traced 
the  effect  of  the  reli^CMis  of  the  world 
npon  the  intellect  of  mankind,  the 
hUghting  inflaenoe  of  Popery,  of  Mo- 
hsmedsnism,  and  of  idolatry  upon  the 
progress  of  the  world.  The  Bible  has 
excited  the  intellect  of  man.  The 
Gwpel,  by  causing  a  lore  for  truth,  a 
desire  for  its  discovery  and  sprsad,  and 
bj  ioitiating  the  principles  of  peace,  has 
stimaUted  intelligence.  It  is  the  duty 
of  sU  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  to  cnl- 
tiTste  our  minds  to  that  end.  He  con< 
dvdcd  by  remarking,  that  if  we  had 
time  to  study  only  one  book,  it  should 
be  the  Bible.  Mr.  Bnshton  sud  that 
matoal  improrement  societies  have 
proted  great  blessings  to  many.  Many 
greet  msn  haTs  receired  their  first 
ttimnlns  to  intellectual  effiort  by  such 
ueieties. 

The  meeting  was  enlirened  by  very 
exeeileoi  readings  and  recitations, 
huDorons  and  patheUc. 

Old  KUpairick  Mutual  ImprovemaU 
AwM^.—This  association  held  its  an- 
msl  ftoir^  in  the  Free  Church  school- 
nom,  on  24th  March.  A  large  meet- 
injC  sssembled;  H.  Carmichael,  Esq., 
preeideDt,  in  the  chair.  He  addressed 
the  meeting  on  **  The  Advantages  of 
Matnal  Improvement  Societies,"  and 
shij  advocated  the  following  principles, 
viz.:~l.  That  such  societies  afford 
pleasaot  and  profitable  work  for  Insure 
honrs.  2.  That  they  foster  and  pro- 


mote a  spirit  of  researoh  by  aflfbrding 
examples  for  imitation.  3.  That  they 
quicken  thought  by  their  friendly  dis- 
cussions. In  support  of  these  propoai- 
tions  he  said,  ''I  hold  that  whatever 
tends  to  draw  a  man  out  of  himself 
makes  him  wiser  and  better  and  hap- 
pier; at  least,  if  it  does  not  the  fault  ia 
with  himself,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
neglecting  one  of  the  most  efieotnal 
means  of  improvement  whioh  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  his  reach. 
There  is  no  period  of  life  in  which  the 
principle  of  social  union  and  intercourse 
is  cold  or  powerless.  Need  I  tell  the 
members  of  our  society  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  our  meetings  in  cheering 
our  hearts  amidst  so  much  '  toll  and 
trouble  *  by  affording  us  pleasant  rest- 
ing-places in  the  battle  of  life,  in 
which  the  cankering  cares  of  btisiness 
and  the  weary  burden  of  labour  are  for- 
gotten in  our  intercourse  one  with 
another,  and  from  which  we  feel 
strengthened  and  refreshed,  returning 
with  renewed  vigour  to  our  daily  avo« 
cations?  Nay,  more,  such  meetings  con- 
tribute to  strengthen  that  mutual  trust 
whioh  tends  more  than  anything  else 
to  brighten  the  surface  of  our  viUsge 
society,  by  cementing  friendships  and 
exoiting  sterling,  honest,  good  feelings 
towards  each  other.  Strive,  then,  to 
recognise  the  value  of  throwing  around 
the  dry  monotony  of  toil,  and  ike  plod- 
ding of  business,  some  of  the  charms 
and  graces,  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments, which  all  may  gather  from  lite- 
rature. Seek  to  blend  with  the  common 
occupations  of  life  some  portion  at  least 
of  that  keen  perception,  that  candid 
sensibility,  that  noble  exercise  of 
thought,  which  must  ever  accompany 
or  flow  from  a  properly  cultivated 
mind.**  Applatise  greeted  the  Chair- 
man as  he  resumed  his  seat.  The 
musical  element  in  the  entertaioment 
was  remarkably  well  supplied  by  the 
several  members  of  the  society.  Select 
readings  by  Messrs.  Findlay  and 
M'Arthur  were  capitally  rendered.  Ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  Spiers  and  Messrs. 
Lawson  and  M'Donald  were  all  that 
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oolild  be  deftiited  in  point  of  intorMt 
and  snitebility.  The  entertainment,  as 
a  whole,  wa*  eneh  aa  conld  not  fail  to 
gntify  thoee  who  wettB  privileged  to 
eoJiTf  it 

A^mnOor  AtiockOkm^  EdkAmyk, — 
The  Boir^  of  thia  aaeodation  was  held 
OB  21st  March,  in  the  Bible  Society's 
fiooma,  St.  Andrew's  Sqnare.  The  chair 
was  occnpied  bj  Mr.  William  Oman, 
honorary  member  of  the  soeiety;  and 
after  tea  the  Chtiiman  made  a  few  z«- 
marks:  *'In  the  past  history  of  onr 
oonntry  we  find  that,  np  to  a  modem 
date,  education  was  almost  entirely 
bennd  np  in  the  pnrses  of  the  wealthy; 
it  was  considered  wrong  for  working 
men  to  be  learned  ;  tooial  pririleges, 
anch  as  We  enjoy,  were  then  alto- 
gether nnknown,  and  the  only  amnse- 
menta  of  which  they  conld  avail  them- 
aelTes  were  to  be  found  in  the  tavern. 
On  looking  round  this  social  circle  to- 
night, it  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
tables  have  been  turned.  To  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  our  great  privileges?  Is 
it  to  the  education  of  the  aristocracy  ? 
I  answer,  No.  Is  it  to  the  productions 
of  the  tavern  ?  Surely  again  we  say 
Ko;  not  to  these  can  we  ascribe  those 
changes,  but  to  the  laborious  sons  of 
toil  who  were  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
inventors  and  founders  of  mutual  im- 
ptnvement  societies.  These  societies, 
which  have  conquered,  and  will  con- 


I. — Matthew 

II.— Mark    - 

in.— Luke    - 

IV— John      - 


-  Narrative 

-  Memoirs  - 

-  History    - 

-  Portraiture 


6.  The  DiflSeulties  of  the  Gospels;  7. 
The  Unity  of  the  Fourfold  Biography. 
B.  1.  The  Mature,  and  (2)  The  Evi- 
dence  of  Miracles;  3.  Assaults  on 
Miracles,  their  alleged  impossibility 
(filtriuss),  contradiction  of  experience 
(Hume);  4.  The  Place  of  Miracles  in 
Christianity;  5.  Dedoto— That  Mira- 
cles are  not  Peculiar  to  the  Christian 
Revelation.  C.l.  The  Christ  of  B^nan, 


quer,  whose  motto  is  '  Ezeelrfor/  ^vlil«A 
tend  mors  to  preserve'  peace u^  good- 
will  toward  men '  than  standing  armA^ 
ments  and  all  the  destructive  artilleiy 
of  war;  fbr  they  are  moral  bulvrarks, 
btelleetual  arsenals  ;  they  figiit  not 
with  cansal  weapons,  their  iMtttering- 
ram  is  love  and  lights  their  caanoD 
deeds  of  beneficence  and  mercy.**  Songs 
and  recitations  were  given  by  wariooB 
membeia  and  friends.  A  vote  of  thanks 
waa  awarded  to  the  chairman,  and  to 
all  those  (more  especially  the  ladies) 
who  had  contributed,  by  their  presence 
and  help,  to  the  evening's  amnaensent. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  asaoesa- 
tion  are  held  every  Thursdsj  eweniog 
in  Buchanan's  Temperance  Hotel,  High 
Street.  Chair  taken  at  a  quarter  to 
nine  o'clock. 

Glasgow  Young  MeiCt  Sode^  far 
ReUgioui  ImprovemeiU^  Georye  Sguat^ 
JSfYmd. — The  following  abstract  of 
subjects  selected  for  consideraUao 
during  the  present  (seventh)  acssion  of 
this  association,  regarding  *'  The 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  as  contrastod 
with  the  Christs  of  Modem  Criticism^** 
may  be  helpful  to  members  of  similar 
societies,  as  being  suggestive  of  man  j 
useful  views  of  thought.  A.  1.  The^ 
Preparation  for  the  Gospels;  2.  The* 
Origin  of  the  Gospels;  3.  Their  Ge- 
nuineness; 4.  Authenticity;  5.  Cha- 
racteristics, viz., — 


The  King    - 
The  God  Man      - 
The  Redeemer 
The  Son  of  God  - 


Israeli  tic 
Gentile. 
Uaiverssl. 
Chxistias. 


his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels^ 
of  the  formation  of  Chri8t*s  character; 
2.  The  Christ  of  Theodore  Parker;  ^. 
OfSwedenborg;  4.  Of  the  Gospels.  To 
this  part  of  the  syllabus  a  valnable 
list  of  books  of  reference  is  appended. 
The  society  has  lately  added  two  new 
districts  to  the  field  of  Its  evangelising 
operations. 
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STUDIES  IK  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

PoFs's  "  E88AT  DM  CBiTidSX/'  conUnudd. 

[On  poetical  licences,  ancient  and  modem.] 

"  Some  beauties  yet  noprec^ts  can  deelare,  141 

For  there's  a  kappinesa  »b  well  as  eare^ 
Uasic  (34)  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  (35)  which  no  methods  (36)  teachf 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reocA.  145 

If,  where  the  mies  not  Jar  enough  extend 
{Smee  mles  were  made  bnt  to  promote  their  end)^ 
Some  2hc^  Ucenee  (87)  aiwioer  to  the  fall 

Mbakikos  oy  Words  iiv  Italics,  as  Sugoestiokb  foh  P^baphrasino. 


Lijie  141.  Elegancies;  mles;  explain. 
142.  Felicity;  aoenracT. 
148.  Is  like. 

144.  InezpUeable  niceties;  systems 
Biaitt  known. 

145.  Sspreme  genios;  attain. 


146.  Oo  occasion ;  afford  latitude  suf- 
ficient. 

147.  Because;  invented;  effioct;  pur- 
pose. 

148.  Effective  violation;  fits  in. 


(34)  Music  is  sonnd  emotioned;  poetry  is  sense  emotioned,  and  uttered  in 
nraiic.  To  music  poetry  adds  an  interpretative  expression  of  thought.  New 
tBTBi  of  emotion  are  possible,  and  hence  new  turns,  either  of  melody  or  of  thought, 
nnder  its  influence  are  possible.  This  is  the  source  of  originality;  not  echoing  and 
i^tthoing  previous  utterances,  but  the  production  of  genuine  novelty.  Such 
fnces  can  neither  be  named  nor  admired  until  they  are  produced,  but  they  must 
follov  the  analogy  of  all  similar  emotions  and  expressions. 

(85)  "  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  images  which  poetry  suggests,  and  the 
«ffect  of  which  upon  the  mind  is  immediately  felt  by  all  lovers  of  poetry  to  be 
bttotifal,  can  by  no  means  be  justified  upon  the  principles  of  logic,  or  their  cohe- 
rence made  clear  to  the  understanding.  When  Milton  tells  us  of  'darkness  visible/ 
we  feel  that  he  has  uttered  a  fine  paradox ;  urefeel  its  truth,  but  cannot  prove  it." 
-ifw-  '*0n  Poetry:** '' Encyc.  Britannica," 

(36)  ^  No  methodical  march  is  discoverable  in  the  first  essays  of  inquiry;  all  is 
tbere  detached,  conjectural,  aphoristic,  tmsettled.  The  way  to  discover  is  seldom 
Ittnied  but  by  dbcovery  itself;  and  methods  are  the  last  things  perfected  in 
pWloeophy."— TTw,  Archer  Butter's  ''Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy;' 
Irt  Series,  Lect.  V.,  Vol.  t.,  p.  300. 

(37)  *»  The  mind  alone  (s  formative  ;  ....  it  is  that  alone  which,  by  its 
perrading  and  elastic  energy,  unfolds  and  expands  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and 
cansistency  to  them,  that  assigns  to  etety  part  its  proper  place,  and  that  con- 
streets  the  idW^  of  the  whole.  Ideas  are  the  ofispriog  of  the  understanding,  not  of 
the  imiL'*'^ffazme»  *' L&erary  liemams:"  article,  *"  Tooke^s  Diversions  of 
P^r  Vol.  I.,  p.  854. 
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The  iiUeiU  proposed^  that  lioenoe  ia  a  mis. 

TboB  Ftguua,  (38)  a  nearer  toajf  to  take,  150 

May  6o2t%  deviate  from  the  common  track  j  (39) 

From  9u^ar  boonds  with  hrave  dieorder  part. 

And  mate&  a  grace  h^fcnd  the  reach  of  art, 

Which  wtthoat  pasaiog  through  the  Judgment,  (iO)  game 

The  heart,  and  all  ita  end  at  once  alUune,  155 

In  protpecti  thut  some  objeete  j^Isom  oar  eyes 

Which  ont  of  naton*B  oommon  order  rite,  (41) 


149.  End  Bought;  kw. 

150.  Shorter  course;  adopt. 

151.  Raahlj  leare;  osnal  path, 

152.  Ordioarj;  hardj  disregard  of 
rnle,  rnsh  off. 

153.  Unezpeotedlj  take  and  gain; 
charm  excelling ;  attainment;  routine. 


154.  Ciitieal  facuHy;  aeqmris  pow« 
07er. 

155.  Affections;  efieets. 

156.  Landscapes  simQarlj;  gratify. 

157.  Usual  coarse,  project. 


(38)  Pegoiut,  the  winged  horse  which  sprnog  from  the  blood  of  Medaaa,  wbM 
Perseus  decapitated  her.  As  the  hone  of  the  Muses  he  is  osoallj  celebrated  by  the 
moderns.  According  to  Lord  Babon,  Pegasus  is  bj  the  ancients  employed  to 
denote  fame,  which  springs  front  war,  and  bears  the  renown  of  the  Muses  orer  the 
earth  and  up  to  heaven. 

(39)  "  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a  finished 
taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  beat  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem. 
I  most  confess  that  I  could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who,  besides  tbe 
mechanical  rules  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter 
into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and  show  us  the  several  aowces  of 
that  pleasure  which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work.  Thva, 
although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  onities  of  time,  piaoe,  and 
action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  thoroughly  ezplaioed  and 
understood,  there  is  still  something  more  essential  to  the  art,  something  that 
elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatness  of  the  mind  to  the  reader, 
which  few  of  the  critics  besides  Looginns  have  considered."  — iidduo*, 
"  Spectator  r  "  On  Tatte." 

(40)  **  Criticism  opens  to  us  tbe  poetry  we  possess,  and,  like  a  magDanimous 
king,  shelters  and  fosters  all  its  springing  growths.  What  is  criticism  as  a 
ecleneef  Essentially  this,— yeetin^  known;  that  is,  affections  of  the  heart  and 
imigination  become  understood  subject-matter  to  the  self-conscious  inteUigeoce. 
Must  feeling  perish  because  intelligence  sounds  its  depths  ?  Quite  the  reverM. 
Greatest  minds  are  those  in  which,  in  and  out  of  poetry,  the  understanding  con- 
templates the  will.  Then  first  the  soul  has  ils  proper  strength.  Diaorderiy 
passions  are  then  tamed,  and  become  the  massy  pillars  of  high-built  virtue. 
Criticism  !— it  is  a  shape  of  self-intuition.**-»JoAfi  WiUon  {Ckrietopher  Xorih), 
"  Blackwood.''  Feb.,  1845,  p.  133:  article, '' Drgden." 

(41)  '*  Everything  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagina- 
tion, because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its  curiosity,  and 
gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  oon- 
rersiint  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the 
same  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  vncommon  contributes  a  little  to  vaiy  human 
life  and  to  divert  our  minds  for  awhile  with  tbe  strangeness  of  its  i4>pearance;  it 
serves  ns  for  a  kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  com- 
pisin  of  in  our  usual  snd  ordinary  entertainments.   It  is  this  that  bestows  charms  on 
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The  shapeless  rock  or  hmfing  precipice. 

Great  wits  tomeimes  may  ghnoutfp  offend^ 

And  rise  to  fnadu  tme  critics  (42)  dare  not  mend. 

But  tbongh  the  andenia  thus  their  rales  mvaife, 

(As  lcing$  ditpetue  wUh  laws  themseWes  have  made,) 

Modems  beufare  /  (43)  or,  if  yoa  must  offend 

Against  the  precept^  ne'er  transgress  its  end: 


160 


158.  Beetling  cli£ 

159.  Snperior  intelleota  occasionally; 
grandly  transgress. 

160.  Breachea  of  oooYentionalities; 
ndnoe  to  role. 


161.  Olden  writers;  break  through. 

162.  Sovereigns  disregard;  enacted. 

163.  Every  day  writers,  take  care; 
feel  compelled* 

164.  Settled  mle  disregard ;  intention 


a  Donttcr,  and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  nature  please  ub.  It  is  this  that  re- 
commends varietj,  where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long  and  waste  itself  on  any  particalar  object; 
it  is  thill,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beaatifnl,  and  makes  it  afford 
the  mind  a  double  entertainment." — Addison^  **  Spectator:''  "  On  Imagwatiotk" 

(42)  "Is  criticism  nothing  but  mere  opinion,  resting  on  no  more  certain  basis  than 
eaprioe  ?  and  must  literature,  therefore,  for  ever  wander  without  control,  without  a 
gnide  ?  Surely  no.  Criticism  may  not  yet  have  become  what  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  it  to  be,  a  science;  but  it  is,  when  rightly  understood,  an  intelligible  and  certain 
tft  The  laws  which  it  lays  down  are  not  arbitrary ;  they  are  generalized  from  the 
pnetice  of  the  masters  of  literature,  and  come  to  us  approved  by  experience,  and 
invested  with  the  weight  of  authority.  Criticism  concerns  itself  botn  with  form 
and  matter,  applying  to  these  certain  definite  tests.  It  inquires,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  language,  the  illustrations,  the  metaphors  are  correct,  and  in  good 
taste;  in  the  second  place,  whether  thej  are  rich  and  beautifu>;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  it  rises  to  a  study  of  the  characters,  takes  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
looks  to  the  due  subordination  of  the  parts,  and  the  artistic  completeness  of  the 
vbole.  It  ia  very  idle,  therefora,  to  assail  such  an  art  as  being  nothing  beyond  an 
Bokindly  kive  of  fault-finding.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  ita  origin  in  the  love  of 
troth,  and  its  rsal  aim  is  to  discover  and  foster  excellence,  though,  as  a  means  to 
thi^  end,  it  may  be  sometimea  neoesaary  to  expose  pretence  and  incompetence. 
To  be  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  criticism,  to  disparage  it,  to  rail  at  it,  toafiect 
an  uueal  independence  bf 'its  judgments,  are  certain  signs  of  weakness  in  an 
nth»r^*' North  British  Review,'*  March,  1865:  ariicle,  "  Arnolds  Essays  on 
Critidsm,''^.  163. 

(43)  One  reason  for  care  is  ably  expounded  in  the  following  extract: — *'Tha 
fint  and  strongeet  impulse  of  the  mind  ia  to  produce  any  work  at  once,  and  by  the 
most  energetic  means;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be  done,  we  should  not  neglect 
other  more  mechanical  ones,  but  that  delusions  of  passion  overrule  the  convictions 
of  the  understanding,  and  what  we  strongly  wish  we  fancy  to  be  possible  and  tme. 
We  are  full  of  the  effect  we  intended  to  produce,  and  imagine  we  have  produced  it,  in 
•pite  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  suggestions  of  our  friends.  In  fact,  after  a 
QVmber  of  fruitless  efforts,  and  violent  throes  to  produce  an  effect  which  we  violently 
looi;  for,  it  seems  an  injustice  not  to  have  produced  it;  if  .we  have  not  commanded 
sacoeis,  we  have  done  more — deserved  it.  .  .  .  .  We  persist,  and  make  fifty 
excuses  to  deceive  onrselves  and  confirm  our  errors;  or  if  the  light  breaks  upon  us 
thtoQgh  all  the  disguises  of  sophistry  and  belf-love,  it  is  so  painful  that  we  shut 
w  eyes  to  iU^'—HazWs  «  Literary  Remains,"  Vol.  I. :  articie,  ''On  Means  and 
Bndt,"  p.  65. 
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Let  it  be  seldom^  and  eompelUd  hj  need:    .  165 

And  AoMi  at  least,  their  preoedisnt  toptead. 
The  eriiic  (44)  eke  prooiBedi  tritkotU  reaion^, 
Sekes  jour  fame,  and  pats  his  laws  inybroe.** 

[Defonoe  of  the  licenoes  of  tlie  andenfB.] 

"  I  know  there  are,  to  whose  pretmn^twus  thotigkU 
Those/reer  beautUa  e*en  in  them  attmfauUe.  170 

Some  Jtjfurei  numtitotu  and  mlt-jJkopetf  appeoTf 
Onuidered  tmgljft  or  beheld  too'near^ 
Whioh,  hut  ffroporiioned  to  their  light  or  plaee, 
Due  dittanee  reeoneilet  to  form  and  ffraee.  (45) 
A  prudent  dUefnot  alwaya  most  dieph^  175 

His  poioere  in  equal  ramke  end  fair  array, 
Bat  with  the  oecatitm  and  the  place  oompi^, 
Conceal  hie  force,  najf,  eomeHmet  seem  to  flj: 


1 65.  Not  often ;  enforced ;  necessttj. 

166.  Be  able;  example;  nse  in  justi- 
fication. 

167.  Literary  orerseer;    otherwise; 
■djndioates  relentlesslj. 

168.  Officially  investii^es;  reputa- 
tion; operation. 

169.  Self-conceited  minds. 


172.  Regarded  apart;  seen  dooely. 

173.  Only  set  snitably;  positioo. 

1 74.  Appropriate ; harmonises ;  shape; 
beauty. 

175.  Sldlfnl  commander;  show  off. 

176.  Battalions;  adjusted  numbers; 
order* 

177.  Clroumstanoe;  adapt  hisceoiM. 

170.  Licences;  errors.  i      178.   Hide  power;  and  e?«i;  ooea- 

171.  Forms;  ugly;  unseemly  look.         sionally. 

■ —  t 

(44)  **  A  sound  criticism  is,  as  Coleridge  well  suggests,  the  legitimate  and 
serviceable  agency  which  sepirates  the  true  and  perennial  from  the  false  and 
perishable  in  works  of  art,  and  which  secures  that  realised  stock  of  tmtb  and 
knowledge,  which  is  an  iooreasing  and  inestimable  inheritance  of  the  human  family, 
horn  the  influence  of  that  hero-worship  which  is  in  all  idstlnces  pernicious  and 
paralysing.  True  it  is  that  a  perrerted  criticism  is  of  etil  tendency.  Following  of 
necessity  in  the  track  of  genius,  and  obeerting  what  his  been  already  produoed,  it 
ought  to  be  the  most  humble  of  the  sciences.  It  has  dot  always  been  so.  Pride  is 
alien  to  its  nature,  and  has  been  its  bane;  but  when  it  knows  its  place,  and  under- 
stands its  function,  it  is  worthy  of  all  respect  The  horticulturist,  who  sees  in  the 
meanest  hill-ude  flower  a  wondrousness  and  a  beauty  which  leave  his  methods  and 
appliances  at  immeasurable  distance  behind,  has  a  right  to  broaden  the  natural 
curve,  and  deepen  the  natural  tint,  in  the  garden ;  and  the  critic,  who  acknowledges 
that  the  play  of  human  capacity,  and  the  plastic  capriciousness  of  genius, 
transcends  all  limits  of  calculations,  and  can  never  be  enslaved  by  eriUdam,  is  en- 
titled, with  firm  though  tender  hand,  to  burnish  the  diadem  of  art" — P,  Btigmet' 
**  Eeea9$r  F.,  ''EUiMniafy  Ptmdplee  of  CrUidem,'*  p.- 145. 

(45)  "  Ut  picture,  poesis,"  kc-^Horaeey  ""AH  ofPoeinf"  861-365. 

**  Poems  like  pictures  are;  some  strike  the  eye 
With  great  effect  far  off,  and  some  when  nigh ; 
This  one  affects  the  shade,  that  seeks  the  light; 
One  slinks  not  from  the  critic*s  pierdng  sight; 
This  pleases  once,  but  Uiat  will  please  again. 
And  fire  the  soul  when  looked  at  ten  times  ten." 
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TboM  oft  tre  strakMeuu,  whioh  erron  leem; 
Nor  ii  it  Bomtr  noo,  (46)  but  we  that  dreamJ 

17t.  Gateolated  MhflmeB;  mittskw.  I      180.  Dfop  aatotp; 

I  fimdeB. 
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180 
lid  bj  &]ie 


(46)  **  Boms  donrntat  Homeras."— fronace,  '*^rt  o/Poek^,"  line  359. 


TPE  S^LF-CULTUBE  LOGIC. 


Tmrms  ue  the  wam^  of  oimoqito 
eapible  of  oemg  need  in  predication. 

PredietUiim  ia  affirmation,  ennnciattTe 
ipMcb. 

Tenns  are  other  iingular  or  imm- 


A  Miyidar  terai  ia  one  capable  of 
b«Dg  need  in  the  eelfiuune  aense,  to 
demie  only  one,  and  that  the  eelfume 
thing;  aa  John,  Dover,  &c. 

A  mwersal  tenn  ia  one  capable  of 
denoting  in  the  eelfeame  eenae  any  inde- 
finite nnmber  of  individnal  things,  pos- 
MHing  aimilar  qoalities  and  characteria- 
tiei,atflMm,  town. 

Smgnlar  terma  are  realizable  in 
thooght,  beoanae  the  eoncepta  they  aig- 
nSj  eziat  in  nature.  Univereal  terma 
an  only  potentially  poaiible  in  thought, 
Ut  they  hafe  no  exiatence  in  natnre. 

GotfeefcM  temUf  though  implying 
Nferal — it  may  be,  many  indiTiinala, 
ve  logically  only  aingnlar  terms. 

Terms  are  either  aubttawlive  or  ck^ 


SobatantiTe  terma  may  be  namea  d»- 
ooUng  individoala,  apedea,  or  genera; 
t.jh  Soeratea,  man,  animal. 

Adjective  terma  are  all  general,  i.  e., 
affinnaUe  of  more  than  one  thing  in  the 


Singular  tcima  cannot  be  predicated 
of  aojthing  except  themaelvea;  e.^., 
Jdu  ia  John,  thia  roan  ia  John* 

Tcnna  are  either  categoremaiie  or 
t/maUuoreuuUie ;  i.  a.,  anch  aa  can  be 
md  Jpne,  or  anch  as  cannot  be  used 
tlmn,  in  predication;  e.^.,  Tirtne,  vir- 


Tecaa  aiea]ao««v2t*t0ordM  or  manjf^ 


wcrded}  e.^.,  AriatoUe;  the  aage  of 
Stagira;  he  who  tanght  the  lawa  of 
thooght  among  the  gio?ea  of  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

All  terma  (not  being  immediate  in- 
tnitiona  of  the  mind,  or  simijimi  genera) 
admit  of  definition. 

When  aingnlar  terma  are  used  figu- 
ratiTely,  they  muat  be  treated  in  h^o 
aa  uniTeraala,  e.  y.,— 

"Some  Tillage  Hampdm,  that   with 
dauntleaa  breaat 
The  little  tyrant  of  hia  Belda  with- 
atood; 
Some  mnte,  ingloriona  MUtom  here 
may  rest. 
Some   Cromwell^  guiltleaa  of   his 
country's  blood;** 

where  the  terma  in  italiCa  aignify  re- 
spectiTcly  patriot,  poet,  revolntioniat. 
Terma  become  uniTeraal  by  abMtrae^ 

Abatraction  ia  the  act  of  withdrawing 
mentally  all  the  elements  of  difference 
among  objects,  and  forming  from  the 
elements  ii  aameneaa  left  an  idea  appli- 
cable in  80  far  to  all  the  claaa  of  ob'> 
jecta. 

Definition  ia  the  explanation  of  what 
ia  implied  in  the  terma  employed 
by  na.  ' 

Ita  ofiice  ia  to  ahow  what  notiona  are 
to  beinclnded,and  what  excluded,  from 
the  aigoification  of  a  term.  It  oom- 
priaea  two  parte,  likeneae  and  differ- 
ence. 

Singular  terms  can  only  be  daacribed, 
not  defined. 

Definitiona  may  be  either— 


iDtal.  (  •   T     '1 
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1.  Kominal. 

o  p^i  5  3.  AoeidtnUl. 

'• '^  I  *•  «-"«•'•    l6.Phy«cJ. 

1.  ExplftiDs  the  rignification  of  a 
word  or  words. 

2.  Details  the  natnral  or  oonstttuent 
]>arts  implied  in  the  whole  whose  name 
is  used. 

8.  Enamerates  the  characteristics  of 
the  things  oamed. 

4.  Conjoins  the  general  and  parti- 
oalar  ideas  which  are  unitedly  Implied 
io  the  term  used. 

5.  Points  oat  the  species  and  differ- 
enoa  which  nnitedlj  snpplj  an  idea  of 
the  given  term. 

6.  GiTos  an  orderly  summary  of  the 
oonstitoents  of  the  thing  named  and  to 
he  defined. 

ExamfiUt,  —  Watch,  1,  an  instm- 
ment  for  measuring  time,  capable  of 
being  carried  in  the  pocliet.  2.  A 
complex  mechanism  of  wheels,  balance, 
spring,  dial,  and  hands,  by  which  time 
is  measured.  3.  A  conyenient  pocket 
article,  by  which  the  passage  of  time 
may  be  noted.    4.  An  instrument  for 
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measuring  time,  eompriaog  wbeela,  ba- 
lance, spring,  dial-plate,  and  indicators, 
so  compacted  aa  to  be  aUe  to  be  owrMd 
in  the  pocket.  5.  A  pocket  timo-gimge. 
6.  An  article  by  which  the  passaige  of 
time  may  he  known,  consisting  of  an 
arrangement  of  wheals,  balance,  spring, 
dial-plate,  and  hands,  so  put  together 
as  to  be  safely  and  conveniently  carried 
in  the  pocket. 

Logical  definition  is  the  simpleat  of 
the  methods  of  explaining  the  significa- 
tion of  terms.  It  is  not  only  a  propo- 
sition declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  but  of  the  species  to  which  the 
thing  implied  by  the  term  belongs,  and 
the  difference  by  which  it  is  marired  off 
from  other  things  of  the  same  species. 

Singular  terms  are  described  by  men- 
tioning the  species,  properties,  and  aod- 
dents  of  the  things  they  name.  Gene- 
ral tenns  are  defined  by  stating  the 
genns  under  which  they  range,  and  the 
difference  which  brings  them  into  a 
giren  species. 

Species  alone  are  capable  of  being 
defined. 


^ihrarj;  J^fsit%. 


A  miiroRM  collected  edition  of  Dr. 
John  Doran's  works  haa  been  issued  in 
America,  and  will  most  probably  be 
republished  at  home. 

The  first  Totume  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Raees  of  Central  America,"  by 
D.  F.  Pimental,  has  been  issued  st 
Mexico. 

J.  G.  Palfrey's  "*  History  of  New 
England  daring  the  Stuart  Dynasty  ** 
is  completed  by  the  issue  of  Vol.  III., 
bringing  the  facts  down  to  1688. 

Edward  Capem,  the  Devonshire 
postman-poet,  has  in  the  press  a  new 
volnme  of  verses. 

Maguire  8  *'  Biography  of  Father 
Matthew"  is  to  be  forthcoming  in  a 
pcople*s  edition. 


J.  H.  Newman  is  about  to  give  an 
abstract  of  his  **  Apologia  **  nnd«r  the 
title  of  **  History  of  my  BeligioQa 
Opinions  '*— a  sort  of  people's  edition  of 
that  "Defence  of  a  Journey  Bome- 
ward." 

The  Disney  chair  of  ArchsBology — 
founded  1851, — ^tenable  for  five  years, 
has  been  conferred  by  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor and  the  hetds  of  houses  in  Gam- 
bridge  on  Bev.  Chorchhill  Babington. 

H.  G.  Ollendorff,  oF  **Onaittar'* 
notoriety,  died  8rd  April. 

A  people*s  edition  of  the  *'Histoire 
de  Jnles  Cifsar  *'  is  nearly  ready  at  Paris. 

Dr.  S.  Davidson  is  to  edit  Dr. 
Fuerst's  "  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Old 
Testament  **  in  twenty  shilling  parts. 
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A  biogTmpbie«1  memoir  and  intro- 
doekMD  baa  been  ftdded,  ia  tbe  second 
edition,  to  Arnold  Bnge'a  German 
tnnslation  of  Backless  *' History  of 
Ctfifization.'' 

J.  H.  Stirling,  antfaor  of  tbe  ^  Secret 
of  Hegel."  has  in  the  press  '*  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Logician;**  for  an 
analysis  of  whioh  snfcrjeet  see  British 
CoiUraveniaUstt  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1861. 

The  old  Eant-qnestion,  '*  Time  and 
Spsoe;  a  Metaphysical  Essay,"  will 
ibortly  be  added  to  by  S.  H.  Hodgson. 

Pk^essor  D.  Masson's  '*  Leotnrea  on 
Beeent  British  Philosophy  **  will  be 
pttbUahed  by  Messrs.  MacmiUan. 

Tbe  second  rdome  of  Altibone's 
•*  Dictionary  of  Anthon"  is  nearly 
ready. 

A  Beferanee  Library  of  American 
History  and  Politics  ia  to  be  presented 
to  Oxford  by  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  It  waa  pnt  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  by  H.  Tnckermann, 
and  eoBtains  preeentation  copies  of  the 
works,  among  others,  of  the  following 
aatka: — ^Bawvoft,  Everett,  Bryant, 
BoiBaB,  LoBglelkm,  Carsy,  BayanU 
Taylor,  Lieber,  Schoolcnfte.  It  cpn- 
uts  of  nearly  1,000  toIs.,  and  more 
tts  promised. 

"  The  Beligion  of  the  Zoroastrians  ** 
ii  hi  the  presa,  by  Dr.  Hang,  Snperin- 
tendent  of  Sanacrit  Stndiea  hi  Poena 
Coiltge. 

Two  Tolnmes  of  J.  Talboya  Wheeler's 
"History  of  India-— Hindu  Era*'  are  in 
tbe  Calontta  preaa,  and  will  be  pnb- 
lidied  in  Britain. 

Professor  £.  B.  Ckiwell,  M.A.,  of 
Calcotta,  is  completing  the  trsnslation 
of  the  "^  Big.  Veda  Sanbita,"  left  imper- 
feet  by  the  death,  first  of  Professor 
Wilson,  then  of  Professor  Ballantyne. 

H.  C.  Carey's  **  Principles  o(  Social 
Seicnee."  an  American  work  of  eon- 
nderable  repate,  has  been  translated 
into  Bassian.   . 

Mr.  Fred.  Martin,  editor  of  the 
*'SUtieman*B  Year-Book,'*  is  writing 
U)«  biography  of  John-  Clare,  the 
peasBnt>poet,  for  whioh  he  has  ac- 
((idred  new  materials. 


J.  S.  Mill  is  to  be  pnt  in  nomination 
for  M.P.-ship,  that  lie  may  become,  in 
the  next  Parliament,  a  practical— as  he 
has  long  been  a  literary— Westminster 
Beyiewer. 

It  is  said  that  ''Henry  Holbeach, 
Stndent  in  Life  and  Philosophy,"  is 
closely  related  to  Henry  Sogers. 

The  Fortnight^  Mevievj,  under  the 
editorship  of  6.  H.  Lewes,  is  projected, 
on  the  model  of  the  Beime  des  Deux 
Ifondes. 

M.  Justin  Hantherot,  a  French 
iowaU^  has,  it  is  said,  discoyered  at 
Coimbra  a  Tolume  of  unpublished 
poetry  by  Camoena  (1527-1979), 
author  of ''  Os  Lusiados,**  or  The  Portu- 
guese. 

Tbe  Hot.  James  Ford,  of  Exeter, 
has  signalized  the  Dante  year  with  a 
translation  of  the  "Inferno,**  in  the 
original  metre,  with  tbe  Italian  on  the 
inter-pages. 

"Latin  Poems,'*  by  Lord  Bayens- 
worth,  has  giyen  great  pleasure  to 
elaaaical  scholars. 

Alex.  Dumas,  pire  (b.  1803),  has 
hie  **  Memoin  *  ready  for  the  pnss. 

Thomas  Hnghes  haa  issued  free 
thoughts  on  Berkeley,  Idealism,  and 
Metaphysics,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Ideal  Theory  of  Berkeley  and  the  Real 
World.- 

The  Cambridge  edition  of  "  Shak- 
spere,**  in  8  yols.,  will  be  completed 
this  year. 

Professor  D.  Masson  is  engaged  in 
editing  **  The  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Milton,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,"  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Maemilian. 
When  shall  we  haye  the  residue  of 
"  Milton's  Life  and  Times  "  from  that 
"  able  pen  "  ? 

John  Brown,  M.D.,  author  of"  Hor» 
SubscclTSB,"  has  edited  an  edition  of 
Miss  Clementina  Stirling  Graham*n 
**  MystificatioDS,"  an  entertaining  work 
by  a  lady  who  kept  Edinburgh  merry 
with  her  pranks  and  wit  for  many 
seasons. 

Dr.  Charles  Ullman  (b.  1796), 
author  of  "  The  Sinleasness  of  Christ," 
&c.,  died  Jan.  12. 


wo 
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H.  N<mriison  has  plaoed  before  phi* 
losophio  readers  at  lut  hie  *'  Eettmate 
of  St.  Angostine." 

Mr.  Ecbdond  Yates  has  bequeathed 
£40,000  to  London  Univeraitr  Ckd- 

^ge- 

A  paper  on  the  **  PodtiYe  Philoaophj 
of  Angnste  Oomte,"  bearing  the  initials 
of  John  Stnart  Hill,  and  extending  to 
sixtj-seTen  pages,  appears  in  the  Wett^ 
mUuter  Jienew,  I(  promises  a  farther 
critiqoe  and  exposition  of  the  French 
positivist,  of  which  the  reviewer  was 
the  first  British  expounder.  It  is  prs- 
snmed  that  these  papers  will  be  re- 
printed, and  thos  shall  be  added  to 
litcratore  already  containing  notices  of 
positirism,  by  Martintan,  Liswes,  Con- 
grere,  &c.,  one  bj  the  master-miDd  of 
British  philoaophj  in  the  present  d%j, 

Messrs.  Nisbet  are  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  iuUcnption  edition  of  Mat- 
thew Henr/s  **  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible,"  in  nine  yols.  imperial  8yo., 
for  two  guineas. 

"  The  History  of  Florence,"  by  T.  A. 
TroUope,  is  ready  for  issue. 

**  WilUam  Pitt "  is  the  title  of  a  finan- 
cial and  parliamentary  work  lately  pub- 
lished. It  is  by  M.  Colmon,  late 
Deputy  in  tbe  French  Chamber. 

Beiy.  Gastineau  (b.  1821),  author  of 
"The  Reign  of  Satan,"  &c.,  has  issued 
a  tract  on  " CsBsar's  Women;  his  Prirate 
Life  and  Habits." 

Victor  Dumy  (b.  1811)  has  pre- 
pared a  "  General  Introduction  *'  to  the 
History  of  France,  on  which  he  has 
been  so  long  engaged. 

A  biography  of  M.  L.  C.  F.  Hachette 
(1800-1865),  the  founder  of  the  famous 
French  publishing  firm  of  Hachette  & 
Co.  (1826),  has  been  issued.  It  is 
remarkable  as  an  aocoimt  of  a  self- 
made  man. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  publish  a 
"  PalsBOgrmphical  Manual,"  for  behoof 
of  students  of  History  who  require  to 
decipher  old  MSS. 

Nicolas  Piccolas,  Professor  of  Phi- 
loMpby  at  Corfu,  translator  of  *'  Des- 
cartes," "Aristotle,"  died  April  7th, 
at  Bologna. 


Tl^e  first  TohuDSof  "  Jukf  C<sar  «n 
Gaule  "  has  been  isBUiSdby  J.  MasnaU 

One  notable  general  good  dua  to 
the  attempt  to  procure  a  seat  in  St. 
Stephen's  for  J.  S.  Mill,  is  the  iasM 
of  a  peoph*$  ediihn  of  his  Tslnable 
political  writings.  The  following  have 
already  been  issued,  ivh,  **  PoUtioal 
Economy,"  **  On  Liberty,"  "'BeproNii- 
tative  Goremment." 

Mr.  Sidney  Gilpin,  of  Deiwcnt  Cot- 
tage, is  editing  **  The  Songs  and  Ballads 
of  Cumberland,"  with  bic^raphiia, 
notes,  and  a  glossary,  and  indoding 
original  pieces. 

C.  W.  Goodwin,  i^uthor  of  "  Moaaie 
Cosmogony  "  iu  '*  Essays  andBenewa,'* 
a  man  of  thought  and  scholarship,  hu 
received  an  appointment  in  Chin&  It 
is  understood  that  the  desire  to  inves- 
tigate Chinese  antiquities,  in  religion, 
politics,  and  history,  led  him  to  aooepa 
the  engagements 

A  Bible,  iUnstrated  by  GuataTe 
Dor^,  is  to  be  published  by  Maura  and 
Co.,  of  Tours;  and  one  will  be  pah- 
lished  soon  by  Messrs.  Haohettsy  iUoa- 
trated  by  Bida. 

Theodosia  Trollope,  wife  of  ThooMS 
Adolphus  Trollops,  author  of  "  Philij^ 
Strozzi,"  herself  the  traaslatreas  of 
l)ioolini*s  ''Amaldoda  Brescia,"  and 
writer  of  those  papers  on  Italiaa  poets 
which  adorned  the  OorMU  ifgysaiMS, 
died  recently  at  Florence. 

M.  Thiers  is  to  imitata  Goizot,  and 
to  furnish  the  public  with  Memotts 
of  his  Life  and  Times,  He  has  alas 
nearly  ready  a  "  History  of  the  Besto- 
ration,"  1814--1840. 

''Shadows  of  Booksellers,"  the  fiat 
of  which  is  to  appear  in  the  SkUimg 
MagazvMt  is  nearly  ready  for  the  pn«^ 
ss  a  Tolume  of  notioes  of  Tooson,  Cava, 
Dodsley,  Woodfall,  &o.,  from  the  pen 
of  Charles  Knight. 

L.  Ad.  F.  Qutftelet  (b.  1796)  haa 
completed  a  ^  History  of  the  Fflntht 
matieal  and  Physical  Scieooss  among 
the  Belgians."  The  author  was  tator  ta 
the  late  Prince  Albert. 

GnstsTe  Dor^  is  engaged  in  Btaa- 
trating  **  Shakspers." 


(Spa^lf  ^n. 


DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSOK— ENGLISH  LEZI0OGSA.PHY. 

"Asobleheroie  nature  was  that  of  this  Samuel  Johnson,  btjond  all  contro- 
rtnj :  not  only  did  hu  £ulin^  lean  to  virtae*s  side  \  his  yeiy  iutelleetnal  weaknesses 
tod  prejndices  bad  somethini;  in  them  of  strenf^  and  greatness;  they  were  the 
exabflraoce  and  excess  of  a  rioh  mind,  not  the  stinted  growth  of  a  poor  one. 
There  nas  no  touch  of  meanness  in  him:  mde  and  awkward  enough  he  was,  in 
nioj points  of  mere  daneanoor, but  hm  bad  thasosl  of  aprinoa  in  real genaiQBitjr, 
nfiMiMit.andeleTation.''— iVv/.  G,  L.  Craik 

""histha  duty  of  thabert  minds  al  onea  to  purify  and  to eniiek  tfaahr  mother 

toB|ne.*'~(7oelA& 

"A  lexicogBjLphsb  is  a  liarmless  drudge  that  busies  himself  in 
tracing  the  original  and  detailing  the  si^ification  of  words," — 
such  is  the  definition  which  Dr.  Johnson  gives  of  tiie  nature  of  the 
tuk  of  '*  the  writer  of  dictionsariea ;  wh^m  mankind  have  consi- 
dered not  the  popil  but  the  slave  of  Seienoe,  the  pioneo*  of  Litera- 
ture, doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from 
the  paths  through  which  learninf^  and  genius  press  forward  to 
fiooquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing  a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge 
that  facilitates  their  progress.  Every  author  may  aspire  to  praise ; 
^e  lexicographer  can  oiSv  hope  to  escape  reproach ;  and  even  this 
negative  recompense  has  been  vet  granted  to  very  few."  Was  it  a 
recoil  from  this  lowly  view  of  his  lengthy  labours,  and  as  a  sort  of 
reply  to  his  own  imbittered  feelings,  that  the  same  writer  gave 
utterance  in  the  Bambler  (No.  137)  to  the  following  sentiment  P 
rarely  appropriate  in  this  instanee, — "  By  this  desoent  from  the 

Cides  of  Art  no  honour  will  be  lost,  for  the  condescensions  of 
ing  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius 
<nnployed  in  little  things  appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus, 
like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination — ^he  remits  his  splendour 
but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles 
less." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  worth  and 
merit  of  the  great  work  in  which  the  labour,  perseverance,  and 
research  of  seven  toilful  years  were  treasured  up— -to  which  the 
multifarious  reading  of  maoy  years  oontribated  ueir  results,  and 
for  which  the  best  efforts  of  a  strong  and  comprehensive  genius 
were  erpended,^-without  striving  to  found  our  j  udgment  on  the  aim 
of  the  author,  the  opportunities  available  for  its  aooomplishment, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  carried  on  to  completion. 

18(55.  2  D 
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These  seyeral  matters  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  form 
which  they  have  received  from  his  own  mind  in  the  j^uliar  and 
impre^si^e  Frrfaee  which  he  added  to  his  DieUonary  in  the  hoar 
when  the  work  and  the  idea  on  which  it  was  modelled  were  brouf^t 
together  in  the  author's  mind,  and  the  aim  was  to  be  nsed  as  the 
measure  of  the  achicTement.  We  quote,  therefore,  one  or  two  pas- 
sages from  that  remarkable  performance — wrought  in  the  mind  sad 
unwound  thence  by  the  pen  of  the  maker  of  the  great  dicti<mar^ 
of  our  language, — a  performance  in  which  he  "  described  the  dim- 
culties  with  which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemies 
of  his  fame,  Home  Tooke,  never  could  read  that  passage  without 
tears."  How  solid  and  condensed,  how  vigorous  yet  various,  are 
the  style  and  thoughts  of  the  excerpts  which  follow  I 

**  The  chief  glory  of  eveiy  people  ariies  firom  its  aothon.  Whether  I  fhall  add 
■njthtog  by  my  own  writiogs  to  the  lepiatatioo  of  Englieh  literature  must  be  left 
to  time;  mach  of  my  time  has  been  loet  under  the  preisoree  of  disease,  much  hm 
been  trifled  sway,  and  much  has  alwaye  been  spent  m  proTiaion  iter  the  daj  that 
was  paesinf;  over  me;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment  naeleae  or  ignoble, if, 
by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages  gain  acoees  to  the  propagsten 
of  knowledge,  and  understand  the  teachers  of  tmtL  .  •  .  When  I  am  ani- 
mated by  this  wiah,  I  look  with  pleasnrs  on  my  book,  howerer  defectiTe,  and  deUvsr 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoorsd  welL  That  it  will 
immediatelj  become  popmar  I  hare  not  promised  to  myself;  a  lew  wild  blonden 
and  risible  abenrdities,  from  which  no  work  of  sneh  mnltiplieitj  was  ever  fires, 
may  for  a  time  fnmish  foUy  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignonnee  into  contempt; 
but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  eome  who 
distinguish  desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can 
be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publicatioo,  some  words  are  budding  sad 
same  falling  away;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etyoiology, 
and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient;  that  he  whoee  dengn  includes 
whatever  language  can  exprsss  must  often  speak  <tf  what  he  doee  not  understand; 
that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and  sometimss 
faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which  Soaliger  compares  to  the  labours  of  ths 
anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is 
not  always  present;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertence  will  surprise  vigilance,  slight 
avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  cssual  ecUpees  of  the  mind  will  darken  lesm- 
ing;  and  that  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  nxHnent  of 
need  for  that  which  he  knew  yesterday  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
eome  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-monow.  In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  fiwnl 
that  much  is  omittedi  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed.  .  • 
It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it,  that  the  "  English  Dictionaiy  "  was  written 
with  little  assistance  from  the  learned,  and  without  any  patrtmage  of  the  great; 
not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowen, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  sad  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress 
the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to  obssrve,  that  if  our  language  is  not  hers 
fully  displayed,  I  have  only  fiuled  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  power  has 
hitherto  completed.  ...  I  have  protncted  my  work  till  most  of  those  when 
I  wiflbed  to  plesse  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  suooess  and  miseairiage  sis 
empty  sounds.  X  therefore  dismiss  it  with  fiigid  tranquillity,  hsting  littb  to  fear 
or  hope  fhnn  censors  or  from  praiss," 
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In  April,  1755,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  work  which  had  been 
finished  in  G^ogh  Square  passed  from  uie  hands  of  tiie  publishers 
into  those  of  the  public — other  patronage  beiiig  set  aside.  "John- 
son's Dictionarj  "  waa  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  no  similar 
work  has  erer  excited.  It  was  indeed  the  first  diotionair  which 
could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions  show  so  mucn  acute- 
ness  of  tiumght  and  command  of  language,  and  the  passages 
(raoted  from  poets,  divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfulljf  selecte^dy 
uiat  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agreeably  spent  m  turning 
OTcr  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve  themselves  for  the 
most  part  into  one  great  fault..  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymolo- 
gist. He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonio  language  except 
English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  lan- 
snage ;  and  thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and 
Skimier."  * 

When  this  is  said  much  is  said,  but  all  is  not  said  that  the 
occasion  requires.  It  is  true  that  the  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  work  is  the  etymology ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
•  dictionary  was  compiled  when  comparative  philology  was  only  strug - 
ffijig  into  being,  and  that,  so  far  as  Johnson  s  purpose  was  concemea, 
etymology  was  only  valuable  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  ihe  mean- 
ing of  the  words  noticed,  and  not  by  any  means  for  its  own  intrinsic 
worth.  He  collected  carefully  and  explained  correctly  the  language 
of  literature,  applying  to  those  labours  a  subtle  perception  of  the 
Hie  and  meaning  of  words,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  current  acceptations  of  terms,  and  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  their  past  value.  In  its  own  day  it  was  a  startlingly 
original  work,  and  was  tiiought  to  have  been  felidtously  executed. 
It  was  not  only  a  new  but  also  a  good  work.  It  abridged  labour, 
desred  up  obscurities,  smoothed  oifBiculties,  and  presented  within 
Tisable  compass  a  large  fond  of  information  refftirding  the  achieve- 
ments and  uossibilities  of  our  English  speech,  brought  together  by 
onexamplea  research,  and  tested  by  painful  exercise  of  the  reflec- 
tive faculties  of  an  uncommon  mind,  singularly  gifted  and  trained 
to  reject  counterfeit,  select  genuine,  and  assay  many  of  the  con- 
stituents of  our  vocabulary.  It  was,  then,  far  in  advance  alike  of 
the  philological  knowledge  and  the  philological  requirements  of  the 
time.  It  resolved  many  difficulties  in  the  use  of  words,  and  it 
supplied  the  means  of  finding  solutions  for  many  others  which  have 
since  arisen  and  suggested  themselves,  but  which  would  not  havo 
been  thinkable,  unless  he  had  laboured,  and  we  had  entered  into  his 
labours.  After  a  hnndred  and  ten  years'  use  of  his  admirable  work, 
it  is  still  possible  to  say— as  S.  T.  Coleridge  did, — "  I  should  sus- 
pect the  man  of  a  narrow  disposition  who  should  speak  of  it  with- 
out respect  and  gratitude,  as  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining 
book,  and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indispensable  book ;  but  I 

*  Uacanlmy's  ^  Memoir  of  Johnson,"  Encye*  Brikum^  Vol.  zii.   Also  ''Misoel- 
Insou  Wntings,*  VoL  ii« 
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oottfesg  I  thonld  be  Burprised  nt  hmmkg  ftom  a  ^liilosopkic  tnd 
thoffov^  tcbolar  KBjhnt  reiy  qualified  prmifles  of  it  as  a  dietioa* 
aiy."  ^ut  the  poaeibility  of  speaking  thofl  we  owe  to  hinuelf.    We 
stand  on  the  giant's  shouldera  and  exolaim  witb  proud  but  thanklen 
egotiem,  that  we  can  see  farther  than  he.    That  the  dietionarf  was 
a  great  and  rahiable  addition  to  the  letters  of  his  age  we  know  by 
the  aMSt  indubitable  eridenee — the  issue  of  four  editions  of  tiie 
original  work  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  a  fifth  in  the  rear  of 
Ids  demise,  besides  abridgments  of  it  made  by  Inmself,  and  works 
oorertly  but  virtually  based  upon  it.    Though  pickpockets  may  be 
anzions  to  put  out  the  lamps,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw 
dust  in  our  own  eyes^    So,  it  is  not  really  wise  in  us  to  listen  to  the 
depreeiationa  of  subsequent  compilers  of  dietionaries  with  unre« 
serred  fiuth — ^unless  we  know  something  of  the  natnre,  aim,  diffi* 
culties  and  acoomplishings  of  the  first  attempts  to  execute  an  often 
unvalued,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account,  iuTsluable  taak, — jiz.,  to 
ffiye  a  miscellaneous  language  soch  as  ours  a  stabilitr,  unifomity, 
definiteness  and  intelligibility  which  it  had  nerer  be&re  possessecL 
We  scareely,  if  erer,  near  now-a^days  of  any  dictionary  anterior  • 
to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's ;  and  never  since  its  publication  has  say 
dictionary  appeared  which  has  not  either  really  or  profeasedlT  been 
compiled  **  on  the  basis  of  Johnson."    Johnson  did  for  English 
what  the  Bella  Cnucans  did  for  Italian,  the  Academy  for  Fimieb» 
and  Adelung  (though  at  a  subsequent  time)  for  German  literature 
— crested  an  epoch,  from  which  all  farther  efibrt  is  dated,  and  with 
which  all  must  be  compared.     We  dare  not  endorse  the  idea  pre* 
Talent  aaumg  some,  that  Johnson's  "  Dictionary  "  is  at  once  unique 
and  perfect,  a  complete  and  adequate  treasury  of  all  the  terais 
requisite  to  express  ideas  in  the  English  tongue,  or  only  defectife 
in  a  few  modem  words  which  might  easily  be  supplemented  by  any 
reader  of  ordinary  inteUigence ;  but  still  less  do  we  admit  the  rele- 
Tancy  of  the  objection  thus  stated  by  Home  Tooke — "  Johnson's 
'Dictionary'  is  the   most  imperfect  and  faulty,  and   the  least 
valuable  of  any  of  his  productions ;  .  .  .  and  a  reproach  to  the 
learning  and  industry  of  a  nation  which  could  receive  (it)  with  the 
alighteat  approbation."  *    It  is  neither  obnoxious  to  this  terrible 
censure  nor  deserving  of  that  excessive  servility ;  and  yet  its  merits 
are  high  enough  to  warrant  the  regard  in  which  scholars  generally 
hold  its  author  as  a  famous  and  enviable  lexicographer. 

A.  lexicographer  ought  to  possess  an  extensive  and  acconte 
knowledge  of  the  words,  terms,  phrases  and  idioms  of  language ;  a 
kisenly  incisire  and  decisive  intellect ;  a  delicate  peroeption  of  the 
exact  idea  involved  in  each  word ;  a  nice  power  of  disGnmination  be> 
tween  cognate,  correlative,  and  seemingly  synonymous  terms ;  s 
talent  for  precise  and  explicit  definition,  an  exhaustless  facility  of 
illustration,  and  a  competent  capacity  of  so  expressiQg  himself  9a 
to  mark  to  the  mind  with  distinctness  and  brevity  the  specific  and 

* ''  DlvenioDB  of  Parley,"  Vol.  L,  p.  21 1,  note,  B.  Taylor's  tditioo. 


disracterirtio  meraiag  of  each  Tocable.  Th»  deauidf  vide  read* 
ittg^  deep  dunking,  perspieaous  composition,  and  condensed  subtlety 
of  iBsii^tinto  namee,  thoonrhte,  and  things,  as  Fell  as  the  possession 
mnA  exercise  of  a  memory  whose  workings  are  both  spontaneona 
and  inBtantaneonii.  If  tliere  are  few  men  who  hare  and  exhibit 
these  extraordinary  endowments  of  intellect  in  felicitous  hannoay» 
there  are  still  fewer  who  are  capable  of  testing  efiectivel?  the  aetu- 
aiity  of  asserted  defects  in  these  cbaracteri»tic8.  Abeolnte  proof 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  possession  of  all  these  qualities  may  not  be  easily 
•dranced,  bat  an  explicit  statement  may  be  made  regarding  the 
ohief  oharacteristics  of  his  renowned  work — which  being  made, 
may  be  more  easily  seen  to  be  true  or  false  than  if  we  wece  to  revel 
in  indefinite  remarks  for  ever. 

A  dictionary,  as  a  collection  of  words,  ought  to  be  complete,  in 
tiie  sense  of  containing  all  the  words  employed  in  the  literature  of 
the  cycle  of  time  or  range  of  authors  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
of  which  it  ia  to  form  the  key.    The  vocabulary  ought  to  be  oo- 
oxtenaiTe  with  the  literary  language  of  the  age.    It  should  not  be 
encumbered  with  words  fitly  referrible  to  a  glossary,  the  peculiar 
*   nhraoeology  of  certain  authors ;  neither  ought  prorincialisms  to  be 
imported  into  it,  however  expressive  or  prevalent.   Dr.  Johnson's 
▼ocabnlary  brought  into  one  collection  48,000  words,  gathered  from 
a  wide  but  unsystematic  perusal  of  many  authors.    This  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  vocables,  but  it  suffers  considerable  reduction 
when  we  mark  off  numerous  self-explanatory  component  tenna 
whieh  it  was  the  habit  of  England's  best  writers  to  employ,  many 
pedantic,  inkhom,  and  seldom  used  words,  mostly  Latin  vocables 
Anglified,  and  several  modem-antique  words  employed  by  poets  to 
give  their  verses  the  tinge  of  age.     It  suffers,  too,  a  large  drawback 
m  not  being  by  any  means  a  complete  selection  from  even  the  time 
and  authors  chosen  for  his  purpose.     It  omits  intentionally  almost 
all  words  of  the  Chaucerian  period;   and  though  including  the 
times  of  Spenser  and  Shakspere,  it  by  no  means  supplies  a  full  or 
accurate  iaea  of  the  current  literary  language  of  the  years  of  the 
last  Tudor  and  the  early  Stuarts.     Upwards  of  a  thousand  words 
nsed  by  Shakspere,  five  hundred  employed  by  Milton,  many  in 
Maasinger,  Jonson,  Shirley,  and  even  Dryden,  nave  no  plnce  in  its 
columns ;  even  fiacon.  Hooker,  Taylor,  South,  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
Ac.,  have  been  but  imperfectly  ransacked.     Chapman,  Herbert, 
Crawshaw,  Harrington,  Cowley,  uid  others,  would  still  yield  a  large 
addition  to  the  vocabulary  of  even  modern  dictionaries.    But  though 
the  words  now  collected  in  modern  English  dictionaries  amount  to 
trifle  the  number  included  in  Johnson's,  similar  objections  are 
tenable  againat  each  and  all— they  are  imperfect  by  omission,  and 
defective  by  commission,  disregarding  often  our  most  idiomatic  and 
everj-day  expresstoas,  and  inserting  easily  understood  compounds, 
and  far-fetched  but  seldom  used  words,  often  of  sesquipedalian  length 
and  mouth-contorting  sound.    This  arises  from  the  want  of  a  set^ed 
a3ratem,  a  definite  plan/aomething  to  test  the  right  of  admission  to 
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a  dictionary  which  on^ht  to  consist  of  words,  not  of  rare,  bat  of 
familiar  literary  use.  Johnson's  "  Dictionary  "  is  not  more  amen- 
able to  censure  on  this  point  than  are  the  works  of  his  successors 
in  Uie  same  walk ;  and  as  it  is  easier  to  perceive  and  supply  a  defect 
than  to  conceive  and  execute  a  perfect  plan,  the  excuse  is  his,  the 
fault  theirs. 

Words  are  not  only  spoken,  bat  written.  Hence  arises  the  need 
for  attention  to  orthoepy  and  orthography,  or  the  correct  method 
of  pronouncing  and  spelling  words.  Except  by  noting  the  accent 
and  the  length  of  some  vowels,  Dr.  Johnson  has  done  little  for 
English  orthoepy,  whOe  as  regards  orthography  he  took  com- 
mon usage  perhaps  too  readily  for  his  guide.  A  lexicographer 
possesses  peculiar  facilities  for  comparing  and  classifying  words, 
observing  their  analogies  and  differences,  and  he  is  therefore  better 
able  to  decide  in  vexed  questions  than  most  authors,  unless  they 
are  men  who  have  given  special  study  to  the  forms  and  utterance  of 
words,  in  which  case  they  become  authorities.  But  the  introductioii 
of  vagaries,  fantasies,  and  extreme  views  are  even  more  reprehen- 
sible than  ike  entire  neglect  of  these  matters ;  for  the  one  leaves 
the  mind  ready  for  fresh  knowledge,  the  other  makes  erasure 
necessary.  Modem  lexicography  is  stUl  defective  in  a  well-defined 
system  of  orthography,  and  wanting  in  a  imiform  and  distinct  plan 
of  representing  the  sounds  of  words.  The  language  in  Johnson's 
time  had  not  settled  into  uniformity  of  pronunciation,  letters  were 
not  sufficiently  difiused  to  demand  the  notation  of  the  practice  of 
educated  society,  and  provincialism  of  intonation  was  too  prevalent 
to  make  any  visible  or  sjrmbolized  orthoepy  of  use  at  that  period. 
These  are  possibilities  representative  ana  phonetic,  which  have 
grown  from  the  tree  that  he  slanted,  and  necessities  which  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  educative  results  of  his  labours. 

The  language  of  England  is  composite.  Etymology  forms  the 
science  explanatory  of  the  seed-roots  of  speech.  Saxon  and  the 
congeneric  languages  supply  the  primary  elements  of  our  tongue ; 
but  there  has  been  added  to  these  early  elements  a  vast  assemblage 
of  terms  drawn  from  all  nations  and  people,  kindred,  tribes,  and 
races ;  and  out  of  these  have  grown  again  a  miscellaneous  host  of 
derivatives  and  compounds — ^natural,  hybrid,  mongrel,  and  acci- 
dental, which  no  man  knows  or  can  number.  The  origin  and  history 
of  words,  the  principles  of  prolific  generation,  and  the  meanings 
attachable  to  vocables,  which  have  undergone  common  changes,  are 
matters  of  much  interest,  and  have  of  kite  begun  to  acquire  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  a  science.  When  such  a  science  nas  been 
reduced  to  some  well  settled  form  in  which  its  teachings,  by  becom- 
ing intelligible,  may  be  made  available  for  literary  purposes,  a  great 
step  shall  nave  been  made  towards  the  perfectioning  of  language. 
Were  the  meanings  of  the  ultimate  roots  of  our  language  thoroughly 
known,  and  could  they  be  traced  through  all  the  intervening  sta|[es 
of  derivation  and  sub-derivation,  speech  would  be  much  more  pic- 
turesque and  expressive;  words  would  be  sharply  defined  and 
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imiplei  their  use  would  be  more  direct,  and  their  tiiniification  more 
telliiij;.  But  the  compiler  of  a  dictionarr  cannot  be  expaot«-d  to 
anticipate  the  diBCOvenes  and  researches  of  ages,  or  foresee  all  the 
eorions  coorses  of  inqairy  and  ingenious  thought  which  would  arise 
when  his  labours  had  given  a  start-point  for  originating  ami  inves- 
tifating  new  ideas  on  language  and  its  elements.  Dr.  Johnsou's 
"Dictionarr "  only  gives  the  etymology  of  Junius  and  Skinner, 
and  he  professes  no  more.  He  uses  etymology  merely  as  an  aid  in 
his  chief  aim,  which  was  to  lay  up  in  an  accessible  treasury  a  Htore 
of  words  whose  literary  use  had  been  settled  by  sufficient  authority, 
and  the  meanings  of  which  had  been  collected  from  the  extensive 
inductions  of  his  wide  and  yarious  readings — words  suffused  with 
the  energy  of  present  life,  and  freshly  employed  in  labours  con- 
nected with  the  diffusion  and  progression  of  sense,  truth,  thought, 
and  virtue.  He  knew  well  the  fact  announced  by  Horace  of  old, 
and  by  Chaucer  in  our  own  early  literature. 

"  I  know  that  in  fbrmtf  of  tpcehe  ia  change 
Within  a  hnndnth  J9t4;  and  words  tho  [then] 
That  hadden  prica,  now  wonder  nice  and  strange. 
Tbinktf  we  them ;  and  yet  they  spake  them  so, 
And  sped  as  well  in  lore  as  men  do  now.*' 

or  such  change,  Chaucer's  works  themselves  furnish  an  example. 
When  issued  in  the  fourteenth  century  (1380),  they  required  no  glos- 
mtt;  when  reprinted  in  1602,  nearly  2,000  words  had  become  *'  old 
and  obscure ;"  and  in  1798,  almost  3,500  terms  requiring  explanation 
appeared  in  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  alone. 
These  works  have  been  modernized  again  and  again,  e.g.,  by  Dry  den 
in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles,  by  B.  H.  Home,  Cowaen  Clarke, 
John  Saunders,  &c.,  in  our  own  day ;  but  how  much  of  this  change- 
ihlness  of  style  was  due  to  the  want  of  a  dictionary  in  which  the 
usage  of  words  was  settled  and  defined?  Undoubtedly,  a ^reat 
deal.  The  dictionary  of  Johnson  did  much  to  fix  and  give  uniform- 
ity to  the  language  of  England.  This  was  chiefly  effected  by  the 
general  excellence,  accuracy,  and  acuteness  of  his  definitions, — to 
notice  which  we  must  now  turn. 

The  utility  of  definition  has  been  a  theme  for  logicians  from  the 
days  of  Zeno  to  our  own.  Word- wars  arise  from  neglecting  them, 
and  controversy  waxes  doubly  keen  (besides  being  unprofitable) 
when  words  are  employed  in  ambiguous  senses.  How  great  a  boon 
to  the  peace  of  manl^ind  was  given  when  Dr.  Johnson  conferred 
exactness  on  the  meanings  of  terms,  and  made  it  possible  to  stay  a 
wrsngle  bj  an  easy  reference  to  a  standard  and  acknowledged 
authority,  and  provided  a  model  for  all  future  lexicographers  to 
follow,  in  supplying  brief,  clear,  and  expressive  definitions  of  terms 
indisputably  fortified  bv  an  unimpeachable  quotation  of  its  use  by 
lome  accepted  writer  P  The  setting  up  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  lamps 
along  the  highways  of  literature,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  of 
thought,  was  neither  a  slight  nor  a  valueless  labour.  What  are  the 
ideas  which  the  vocables  composing  the  English  language  are 
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TiBxuilIy  employed  to  express  P  is  the  constant  <]^ne8tion  kept  before 
the  great  lexicographer's  mind.  In  answering  it,  he  has  aistanced 
riv&lry.  With  uttle  or  no  help  from  predecessors,  he  has  eathered, 
by  sheer  laborious  reading  and  thinking,  a  host  of  words  which  bear 
tneir  meanings  into  onr  presence  easily  and  immediately  on  inqoixy 
for  them.  His  diligence  in  collecting,  and  his  felicity  in  expressing 
them,  merit  equal  praise — might  we  not  even  say  gratitude  r  There 
are  redundancies,  there  are  omissions,  there  are  mistakes,  there  are 
absurdities;  but  they  are  few  and  sparse  compared  with  those 
which  are  terse,  complete,  satisfactory,  and  masterly.  These  might 
in  some  cases  have  been  improyed  in  their  order,  seldom  in  their 
matter  or  expression.  Had  the  words  been  expressed  in  their  root 
signification,  then  the  meanings  which  sprung  thence  in  the  order 
of  their  growth  and  deyelopment  within  the  mind,  as  each  shot  out 
or  off  from  the  other,  perhaps  it  would  haye  been  better,  as  it  would 
haye  been  more  scientific,  ^ut  we  ought  surely  to  be  thankful  for 
BO  copious  a  collection  of  well-defined  terms  and  judiciously  ex- 
pressed explanations. 

Of  Johnson's  use  of  authorities,  and  of  the  singularly  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  chosen  his  quotations,  scarcely  any  praise  is  too 
high.  The  greatest  unanimity  of  praise  characterizes  tne  criticisms 
giyen  on  this  part.  They  might  probably  haye  been  chosen  from  a 
more  yaried  field,  or  been  arranged  in  a  aifPerent  order ;  they  could 
not  by  any  means  haye  been  used  with  greater  tact,  or  giyen  with 
more  skill. 

But  we  must  resume  our  biographical  notice.  The  "  Dictionary, 
though  it  raised  Johnson's  fame,  added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary 
means.  .  .  It  is  painful  to  relate  that,  twice  in  the  course  of  tlie 
year  which  followed  the  publication  of  this  great  work,  he  was 
arrcBted  and  carried  to  sponging-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice  in- 
debted for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Bichardson.  It  was  still 
necessary  (we  are  quoting  from  Macaulay)  for  the  man  who  had  been 
formally  saluted  by  the  nighest  authority  as  dictator  of  the  English 
language,  to  supply  his  wants  by  constant  toil.  He  abridged  his  dic- 
tionary. He  proposed  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakspere  by  sub- 
scription, and  many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names  and  laid  down 
their  money  ;  but  he  soon  found  the  task  so  little  to  his  tast«  tiiat 
he  turned  to  more  attractive  employments.  He  contributed  many 
papers  to  a  new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  Tke  Literary 
Magazine,  Few  of  these  papers  haye  much  interest ;  but  among 
them  was  the  yery  best  thing  that  he  eyer  wrote,  a  masterpiece 
both  of  reasoning  and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  [Soame] 
Jenyn's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil.*  In  the  sprring 
of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays,  entitled 
the  Idler.  Daring  two  years  these  essays  continued  to  appear 
weekly."  Of  the  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Beview,  he  nad 
for  tn  o  years  the  superintendence ;  and  the  Idler,  issued  in  the 
columns  of  the  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,  he  began 
16th  April,  1758,  and  closed  April  6th,  1760.    It  existed  through 
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lOB  nmnben,  issned  weelcly — ^twelye  of  tbe  series  only  bein^  firom 
oiker  pens.  It  wis  liyelier  in  manner  and  wider  in  range  than  the 
Bambterf  although  it  adhered  to  the  same  general  pnrpose.  He 
edited  an  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Christian  Morals,''  pre- 
ceding the  work  with  a  memoir  of  that  qnaint  writer  and  eccentric 
thinker.  He  had  refnsed  before  this  time  an  ofier  of  a  curacy  of 
yalne  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Langton,  on  the  ground  of  conscious 
miworthiness  of  being  actiyely  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  holy 
ministry. 

Length  of  years  brought  with  them  increase  of  infirmity  to,  and 
the  pressure  of  many  ills  on,  Johnson's  mother,  and  much  of  his 
uncertain  income  was  employed  to  soften  the  woes  of  her  closing 
stagee  in  the  journey  of  life.  He  employed  Miss  Porter,  his  step- 
daughter, in  iLddition  to  her  maid-serrant,  Catherine  Chambers,  to 
nurse  her  in  her  decline.  On  2<)th  January  she  died,  aged  90. 
Toil,  toil  for  her,  kept  him  from  her  death-bed,  and  Death  brought 
him  a  heavy  task  in  that  sad  hour.  He  required  to  find  funds  for 
his  mother^  funeral  and  for  the  payment  of  her  few  debts.  This 
pious  duty  he  performed,  while  the  chill  of  grief  was  on  him,  by 
writing  in  the  course  of  the  evenings  of  a  week,  after  other  work, 
and  sending  to  the  press  piecemeal,  as  it  was  composed,  Sasselas, 
Prince  of  Ahyninior^**'  less  a  novel  or  tale  than  a  series  of  John- 
sonian reflections  strung  on  a  thread  of  fictitious  narrative," — a 
prose  •*  vanity  of  human  wishes  ;"  solemn  and  mournful  reflections 
mterwoven  among  incidents  of  little  connection,  and  in  themselves 
of  less  interest,  showing  little  proof  of  creation,  but  much  force  of 
thought — ^yet  a  wondrous  proauction,  grim  and  grave-damp.  For 
it  he  received  £100,  and  on  its  reaching  a  second  edition,  the  pub- 
lishers presented  him  with  £25  more. 

On  25th  October,  1760,  George  II.  died,  and  *•  George  III.  was 
king."  He  was  inclined  to  patronize  literatxire  and  science,  and 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Bute  ne  conferred  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum  on  "  Dictionary  "  Johnson,  who  acknowledged  the  goodness 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  thus — "  Bounty  always  receives 
fart  of  its  value  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ;  your 
lordship's  kindness  includes  every  circumstance  that  can  gratify 
delicacy,  or  enforce  obligation.  You  have  conferred  your  favours 
on  a  man  who  has  neither  alliance  nor  interest,  who  has  not  merited 
them  by  services,  nor  courted  them  by  of&ciousness ;  you  have 
spared  him  the  shame  of  solicitation,  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense." 
Beynolds  about  this  time  painted  Johnson's  portrait,  and  the 
irtist  and  the  author  took  a  ramble  together  in  JDevonshire.  On 
May  16lk,  1768,  perfasps  the  most  important  event  in  his  literary 
life  occurred  to  the  ksioographer ;  for  then,  in  Mr.  Thconas 
Bavies',  tke  aetor^s  bookshop  in  Eussell-street,  Ck>vent  Garden,  he 
vas  iatrodhioed  to  James  Bosweil,  Esq.,  of  Anchinleck,  at  once  the 
pn&oe  and  sany  of  biographers,  who  has  photographed  for  us — 

"  Every  thing  aboat  him,  hia  coat,  his  wig,  his  figare,  his  face,  his  scrofala,  his 
8t  Vitia's  danec,  his  roUiag  walk,  Ids  blinkiog  ^e,  the  ontwsrd  signs  which  too 
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clflwlj  mirkad  hh  approbation  «f  hit  dinner,  his  inntiaUa  appattte  for  fish-aanae 
and  Teal  pie  with  plnnu,  hie  ineztiogmshabte  thirat  for  tea,  hia  triok  of  tooehin^ 
the  poeta  ae  he  walked,  hie  mTsteriooe  practice  of  treasoring  up  scrape  of  oraaga 
peel,  liiB  morning  slombers,  hie  midnight  dispntationa,  hia  contoctiooa.  hia  mnttor- 
ingB,  hie  grantings,  hie  poffinge,  liie  Tigorone,  acnte,  and  readf  eloquence,  hia 
sarcaetio  wit,  his  yehemence,  his  ineolenoe,  hie  fite  of  tempestnons  rsge,  his  queer 
inmates,  old  Mr.  Lovett  and  blind  Mrs.  WlUiama,  the  cat  Hodge  and  the  negro 
Frank."* 

Before  this  time  he  had  been  stong  into  actiyi^  by  an  attack 
made  upon  him  under  the  title  of  fomposo,  in  Cnuronhill's  pKoem 
entitled  "  The  Ghost,"  arising  out  of  an  incident  of  some  notoriety, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Cock  Lane  Guost/'  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  represented  as  a  belieyer ;  an  affair  of  little  importance  now, 
except  as  the  occasion  of  a  number  of  pamphlets,  of  which  this 
rhyme  was  one.  In  it,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Johnson's  projected 
edition  of  **  Shakspere,  the  following  lines  occur  :— 

"  He  for  snbeoribers  baits  his  hook. 
And  takes  yonr  cash — ^bnt  where*s  his  book? 
No  matter  where;  wise  fear,  jon  know, 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; — 
Bnt  what  (to  eenre  onr  prirate  enda) 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  onr  friends." 

This  terrible  word  proyed  effectual ;  and  in  October,  1765,  appeared, 
after  a  delay  of  nme  years,  the  new  edition  of  "  Shakspere  "  to 
which  it  referred.  The  preface  to  this  work  commanded  admira- 
tion, but  the  general  management  of  the  edition  was  so  irregular 
and  sloyenly,  although  a  trade  one,  that  expectation  was  msap- 
pointed,  and  though  it  formed  the  mpdel  for  future  editions  by  its 
variorum  notes,  &c.,  it  has  been  exposed  to  much  censure^-and  is, 
we  think,  justly  entitled  to  a  good  deal — ^because  nine  years*  work» 
had  it  been  honestly  applied,  ought  to  haye  produced  a  better  book ; 
and  the  faith  that  haa  oeen  reposed  in  him  ought  to  haye  secured 
his  best  endeayours  and  ablest  labours.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  read 
in  Elizabethan  literature;  he  did  not  comprehend  the  drama  of 
that  time,  and  applied  mistaken  canons  of  criticism  to  the  works  of 
the  bard,  of  whom  he  said — 

^  Each  change  of  many-oolonred  life  he  drew, 
Exhansted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new." 

Though  as  a  lexicographer,  he  had  been  led  to  take  a  wider  yiew 
of  the  English  language  than  most  other  writers,  his  surrey  had 
not  been  extended  to  the  times  in  which  Shakspere  wrote,  and  he 
was  unac<}uainted  with  the  history  of  the  stage,  and  the  place  in 
social  life  it  filled  in  the  half  century  of  its  youthful  prime.  This 
information  he  might  readily  haye  acquired,  had  he  exerted  the 
fierce  industry  of  former  years;  but  he  was,  in  truth*  an  out- 

*  lfaoM%*s  **  JS:«f<9f,"  Oroher*s  *<  Joftwcw,"    VoL  I.  p.  178,  people*a  edition.'' 
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fagged  public  serrant  whose  toil,  straits,  and  diseases  made  a  burden 
of  the  actual  execution  of  that  which  his  mind  saw  in  the  hour  of 
thousht,  realized  at  once  without  the  prefatory  pain  of  labour. 
The  heary  drudgery  of  thirty  years  of  professional  literature — of 
which  he  was  the  orif^nator  and  first  practitioner — ^had  taken  thn 
marrow  out  of  his  mmd,  while  scrofula  deadened  all  his  faculties 
and  cankered  his  existence.  He  had  embraced  literature  when  she 
offered  only  rags, '  hunger,  and  thirst,  scarcely  where  to  lay 
one's  head ;  when  she  was  familiar  with  duns,  and  occupied  spong- 
ing houses,  and  he  had  lired  to  make  it  a  business,  and  to  find  m 
it  and  from  it  the  means  of  li7elihood ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
efibrts  it  called  for,  he  bad  exhausted  most  of  the  finer  essence  of 
his  intellect.  He  was  not,  then,  qualified  for  the  fine- toned  labour 
of  annotating  the  incomparable  works  of  England's  choicest  genius. 
Thus  alone  can  we  reconcile  the  striking  fact  of  his  immense  nower 
of  work  with  that  of  this  inade(|uate  performance,  and  our  nypo* 
thesis  is  borne  out  b^  the  entry  in  his  diary,  April  2Ist,  1764 : — "  A 
kind  of  strange  oblmon  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not 
whaf  has  become  of  the  past  year ;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and 
'  intelligence  pass  over  me  without  leaving  any  impression." 

In  concert  with,  and  at  the  suggestion  of.  Sir  J  oshua  Beynolds,  a 
club  was  instituted,  which,  though  existing  as  "  a  thing  without  a 
name,"  did  (in  1765)  a  century  ago  become  famous,  and  has  since 
(in  some  sort)  remained  so,  as  The  Literary  Club.  '*  The  verdicts 
pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  books,"  as  Macaulay  re- 
marks, "  were  speedil^r  known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient 
to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the 
aerrice  of  the  trunk-makers  and  the  pastrycook.  Nor  shall  we 
think  this  strange  when  we  consider  what  great  and  various  talents 
and  acquirements  met  in  the  little  fraternity.  Goldsmith  was  the 
representative  of  poetry  and  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts, 
Barke  of  political  eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There,  too, 
were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones  the  greatest  linguist 
of  the  age.  Garrick  brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible 
pleasantry,  his  incomparable  mimicry,  and  his  consummate  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect.  Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were 
two  high-bom  and  high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  together  by 
friendship,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  habits— Bennet 
Lsngton,  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity^  of  his  life ;  and  Topham 
Beauclerk,  renowned  for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  his  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To  predominate 
over  such  a  society  was  not  ea^y.  Yet  even  over  such  a  society 
Johnson  predominated.  The  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  is  to  this  day  popularly  designated  as  Johnson's 
dab."*  This  club  afforded  him  scope  for  the  exercise  of  two  of  his 
most  extraordinary  qualifications— those  of  a  conversationist  and  of 

•  ''  MiscelUneotu  Writiagt,"  Art  J<Anmm.    Vol.  IL,  p.  290. 
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a  ^ontroYeniiiliBt.  His  wide  vuige  of  infamuktion,  his  unequalled 
oomnxAnd  of  words,  the  vigorous  flow  of  his  thoughts,  and  tiie  tm- 
asual  scouracj  of  his  diotion,  sometimes  eTen  the  pomp  of  his  styles 
not  only  impressed  hut  vanquished.  In  extempore  readiness  of 
argument  and  felicity  of  diction  he  had  no  rival ;  and  the  lengthy 
training  he  had  undergone  in  professional  literature  gave  him  aa 
advantage  in  dehate  or  conversation  which  few  possessed  or  coald 
acquire.  That  he  waa  proficient  in  the  true  art  of  conv^rsatioii-^ 
spontaneity  we  dare  scarcely  affirm, — ^that  in  controversy  he  alwavi 
sought  truth  rather  than  victory,  we  cannot  assert ;  hut  that  he 
shone  in  both  arts  with  brilliancy  unknown  in  his  own  daya  is 
proved  by  the  repute  he  gained,  not  less  than  by  the  carefid  reports 
of  the  sketchy  but  uninventive  Boswell,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  club.  He  has  fully  and  finely  caught  the  grandiose,  yet 
terse,  antithetic  style  of  Johnson's  talk,  and  the  robust  opinionative 
sonorousness  of  his  controversial  manner,  and  while  enahrimiig 
Jc^mson  has  embalmed  himself. 

He  was  now  (1765),  "  Doctor,"  by  grace  of  the  XJniveraity  of 
Dublin,  who  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  LL.D.,  an  hoooiur 
which  he  had  to  wait  ten  years  before  Oxford  would  ratify  by  ad* 
mitting  him  ad  eundem.  In  the  same  year  he  became  acquainted 
with  Henry  Thrale,  brpwer  and  member  of  psrliament ;  and  this 
intimacy  grew  into  friendship.  A  large  portion  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  their  agreeable  home  at  Streathion  Common,  or  at  apart* 
ments  in  their  brewery  premises  in  Southwark,  tiiough  be  still 
kept  a  house  of  his  own  in  Bolt  Court,  which  was  filled  with  a 
misoellsneous  company  of  strange  guests,  with  whom  his  oompas* 
sion  had  burdened  him.  He  had  felt  the  soreness  of  disease  oom- 
bined  with  adversity,  and  he  interposed  his  help  to  check  their  evil 
influences  from  bearing  too  heavily  on  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Williams,  a 

SM}r  blind  poetess,  Mr.  Levett,  a  doctor  quite  as  poor  and  as  little 
stineuifihed,  Mrs.  Desmoulins  and  her  daughter,  and  a  Mias  PdUy 
Carmichael,  as  destitute  of  means  and  charms  as  anybody  could 
well  be.  For  the  support  of  these  parties  he  laid  aside  a  fixed  allow- 
ance, entrusting  the  care  of  them  to  his  negro  servant,  Frank 
Barber ;  yet,  though  he  was  absent  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  week,  he  returned  to  them  every  Saturday  to  give  them  three 
good  dinners  and  his  company.  He  treated  them  always  with  the 
most  conscientious  civility,  thoucfh  they  added  much  to  his  personal 
discomfort ;  for,  as  he  says,  **  Williams  hates  everybody ;  Levett 
hst;eB  Desmoulins  and  does  not  love  Williams ;  DesmouHns  hates 
them  both ;  Poll  loves  none  of  them."  It  must  have  required  a 
large  leaven  of  Christian  charity  to  keep  this  workhouse  for  de* 
oayed  gentility  and  genius  open,  and  yet  endure  the  torment  of 
their  squabbles. 

With  the  Thrales  he  visited  Bath,  Brighton,  and  Wales,  and  erea* 
hating  the  French  so  heartily  as  he  did,  endured  an  excuraion  to 
Paris.  In  1773,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  James  Bos- 
well, he  undertook  a  journey  to  Scotland.    Of  this  journey  he  has 
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gif«n  a  Iirely  and  interesting  description,  and  b^  it  lie  may  be  said 
to  have  inangarated  the  tourist  immigration  which  Bootland  anna* 
aDj  reoeiTes  from  the  lands  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  Hia 
joamey  to  the  Hebrides  appeared  in  1775 ;  it  was  highly  popnlaE 
m  its  own  day,  and  may  even  be  read,  with  a  good  determmation* 
in  OOTB.  It  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  now  for  its  trenchant  ex- 
poenre  of  Macpherson's  pseado-oeltic  poetry,  *'  Oasiaa ;"  and  iha 
strange  stir  amongst  the  Scots  which  his  strictures  occasioned, 
though  most  were  just,  and  none  offensively  enforced. 

These  jonmeys,  and  the  relaxation  he  had  enjoyed— -for  except 
his  **  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  a  tractate  levelled  ligainst  the  Ame* 
rican  revolt,  and  a  few  other  pamphlets  of  no  great  note,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  some  years, — appear  to  have  restored  tone  to  his 
system  and  re-invigoration  to  his  mind ;  and  this  the  booksellers 
noted.  A  company  of  forty  of  them  had  projected  a  trade  edition 
of  the  English  poets,  from  Cowley  downwards,  including  those 
works  in  which  any  of  them  had  an  interest.  On  Easter  Eve,  17779 
a  deputation  from  them  proposed  to  him  a  task  most  congenial  to 
his  teste  and  powers,  namely,  to  farnish  a  series  of  short  introduc- 
tory memoirs  of  the  various  writers  whose  woriu  were  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  edition.  For  this  they  offered  £200.  Johnson  accepted 
the  pleasing  labour. 

During  tne  preceding  dozen  of  years  he  had  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguish^ extemporiser  of  wisdom  in  the  metropolis.    In  his  early 
straggling  years  he  had  heard  tales  of  sorrow  and  secrets  about 
tnthors  while  he  walked  the  drizzly  streets  homeless  and  penniless ; 
he  had  listened  in  Cave's  to  many  reports  of  the  calamities  of 
anthers ;  Grub  Street  traditions  had  been  freely  communicated  to 
him;  the  forty  booksellers  could  give  him  jottings  of  facts ;  his 
aeqnaintances  had  seen  and  known  not  a  few  of  those  whose  works 
were  to  form  his  theme ;  and  he  had  worked  out  in  his  club  conver- 
istions,  iuB  review  articles  and  his  essays,  a  sufficiently  pliable  set 
of  eanons  of  criticism  to  suit  his  purpone ;  hence  there  was  a  special 
fitness  in  the  man  and  the  task.     In  1799  four  volumes  appeared* 
They  were  full  of  curious  knowledge,  rare  anecdote,  wise  senti- 
ment, temperate  wit,  shrewd  remarks  on  life  and  letters,  expressed 
in  vigorous  and  animated  language.    Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Cowper  had  justifiable  grounds  for  his  exclamation  about  it^  "  Oh* 
I  ooald  thrash  his  old  jacket  till  I  made  his  pension  jingle  in  his 
mket ! "    We  must  not,  however,  blame  Johnson,  that  in  place  of 
Ubaucer,  Gower,  Spenser,   Sydney,  Shakspere,   Masainger,   Sen 
JoDson,  Fletcher,  Surrey,  Saekville,  and  Southwell,  we  have  in- 
dndfd  among  the  poets,  Duke,  King,  Sprat,  WsJsli,   Stepney, 
Biilips,  Smith,  Sheffield,  &c.,  of  whom  we  scarcely  ever  hear  the 
osmes,  and  of  whom  we  never  once  voluntarily  think  as  among 
those* 


**  Who  {^ve  as  nobler  lores  and  nobler 
Tlie  poets,  who  on  earth  have  madt  ns  heirs 
Of  truth  snd  pare  deKght,  ia  hsafvaiy  hiTS." 
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It  was  a  trade  job  done  by  a  professional  man,  and  the  conditions 
were  the  master's,  not  the  workman's  province.  But  we  may  blame 
him  for  his  criticisms,  as  defectire  in  appreciation  of  the  muses  when 
dressed  in  "  sky  •robes  spun  out  of  Iris-woof,"  and  wanting  in  STm- 
pathy  with  men  of  Tarions  powers ;  for  being  hard,  if  not  haraa  ia 
judgment,  and  often  bitter  and  bigoted  in  his  prejudices.  But 
they  contain  criticisms,  howeyer  incorrect  its  principles  and 
thought,  however  erroneous  it  may  be.  "  Some  time  in  1781,"  he 
says,  **  I  finished  the  '  Liyes  of  the  Poets,'  which  I  wrote  in  mj 
usual  way— dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  yet  working 
with  vigour  and  'haste."  The  concluding  portion  was  issued  in  six 
volumes.  This  work  is  noticeable  for  the  change  of  its  style  from 
that  of  his  earlier  and  his  hastier  works.  His  long  colloquial  use 
of  the  language  of  which  he  had  become  dictator,  liad  ^ven  him 
fluency,  ease,  and  simplicity.  He  had  learned  that  sesquipedalians 
do  not  grip  the  ordinary  mmd,  and  that  composition  may  be  elsi- 
borate  without  being  stilted,  stiff,  and  strained.    The  publishers 

gave  him  £100  extra,  in  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
ad  exceeded  their  estimate  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  production  for  a  man  of  seventy-two,  whose  life 
had  been  one  long  disease — ^a  fighting  ofif  of  death  for  life's  sake. 
It  was  his  last  great  work. 

The  end  was  nearing.  Friends  were  falling  around  him,  and  his 
life  was  waxing  lonelier.  His  own  health  failed  rapidly,  and 
though  he  travelled  in  quest  of  it  his  strength  did  not  lully.  The 
gloom  of  his  thoughts  thickened,  and  his  fear  of  death  became  in- 
tensified. In  June,  1783,  paralysis  began  the  immediate- work  of 
death.  It  injured  his  speech  as  well  as  enfeebled  his  body.  Dropsy 
invaded  his  scrofula  iniected  frame,  and  his  breathing  was  assaued 
by  asthma.  He  visited  Lichfield  to  try  if  the  air  of  his  youth 
would  requicken  the  juices  of  his  body,  with  little  benefit,  though 
he  returned  to  London  in  a  happier  mood.  During  the  summer  of 
1784  he  revisited  Lichfield,  and  while  he  was  absent  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  his  pension  increased,  but  government  was  m 
straits,  and  it  could  not  be  done  then ;  and  the  fancy  the  worn-out 
old  man  had  that  he  could  breathe  better  in  a  milder  climate  was 
not  gratified.  He  returned  to  town ;  friend  upon  friend  offered 
the  requisite  funds ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  die  in  debt,  and  he 
re^ed  each  offer  gratefully  but  determinedly.  The  best  physicians 
of  the  day,  Brocklesby  and  Heberden,  vied  m  their  efforts  to  delay 
the  course  of  the  disease— but  in  vain.  The  complication  of  func- 
tional maladies  under  which  he  suffered  was  irresistible,  and  at  last, 
in  the  hope  that  he  "  might  share  in  some  humble  portion  of  that 
happiness  which  God  mignt  finally  vouchsafe  to  repentant  sinners, 
through  Jesus  Chnst,"  shortly  after  ten  in  the  evenmg  of  Monday, 
Idth  December,  1785,  the  dictator  of  English  letters  passed  from 
among  men.  He  was  buried  a  week  afterwards  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  to  the  grave  of  Gkrrick  (who  had  predeceased  him 
by  five  years),  and  at  the  foot  of  Shakspere's  monument,  before  St. 
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Bliixe*!  chapel.  A  large  blue  flagstone  coTen  hia  remaina  there, 
and  a  monumental  statue,  executed  by  Bacon,  was  erected  to  his 
aemoij  in  St.  f  aul's  Cathedral,  in  1796.  In  January,  1785,  just 
after  his  death*  Cowper  composed  the  followiog  exquisite  epitaph  :— 


"  Hen  JohasoD  lias — a  sags  bjr  all  allowed, 
Whom  to  have  bred,  may  well  make  England  prood  ; 
Wlune  prose  wm  doqnenoe,  bj  wisdom  taaght, 
The  graoefal  Tehiole  of  TirtuoaB  thoaght ; 
Whose  Terse  may  claim — grave,  mascnline  and  strong, 
Sapeiior  pratae  to  a  mere  poet*s  aoog; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  frnn  heaven  poeaeas'd, 
And  faith  at  laat,  alone  worth  all  the  leat 
0  man!  immortal  by  a  doable  prise. 
By  fSame  on  earth,  by  glory  in  Uie  skies.* 

Br.  Samuel  Johnson  was  worthy  of  such  an  epitaph  as  that.  Amid 
▼bat  a  host  of  diseases,  perplexities,  difficulties,  doubts,  bitterness 
of  fate,  and  temptations  to  despair,  did  be  fiffht  the  life-fight  of  a 
hero!  Curiosity  dogged  his  steps  with  the  Keenest  vision  alone 
his  chequered  course,  and  it  shows  him  to  us  as  a  great  rough 
Socrstio  soul,  of  huge  bulk  and  huge  talk,  of  distraint  demeanour 
Imt  distinct  thought,  of  matchless  extempore  utterance,  and  of 
lingular  lucidity  of  argument ;  as  a  censor  without  being  censori- 
009,  a  sturdy  cynic  in  outward  bearing,  in  inner  feeling  full  of 
womanly  tenderness  and  true  Christian  charity ;  a  stout-hearted 
8toic  in  endurance  of  work  and  life,  yet  for  long  years  an  appalled 
Razerinto  the  yisionless  darkness  of  futurity ;  as  a  man  marked  by 
&te  to  all  appearance  for  a  victim,  and  made  by  might  of  mind  a  * 
conqueror  over  sloth,  the  growth  of  illness,  melancholy  inborn  and 
inbrad,  and  dependenoe  the  most  abject — dependence  on  literature 
for  daily  breaa.  This  man  became  the  sovereign  of  letters  and 
iatellectaal  life  in  England  in  his  own  dAy,  and  exerts  a  posthu- 
iDons  legislation  on  the  whole  speech  and  literature  of  the  Anglo* 
Suon  race.  The  lives  of  the  poets  may  now  be  better  written. 
Shtkspere  may  have  superior  editLug,  Kasselas  may  fade  from 
oiemory,  the  "  Idler  "  may  be  surpassed,  the  "  Eambler  "  excelled, 
nui  even  the  Dictionary  be  superseded ;  but  Boswell's  hero  and 
Britain's  chief  lexicographer  can  never  fail  to  be  thought  of  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who— 

"HaTS  pitched  in  HeaTcn's  amile]  their  camp  of  death." 

8.  N. 
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IS  THE  PEEU8AL  OF  W0EK8  OP  FICTION  EIGHT 

OE  WEONGP 

We  are  glad  so  good  an  opportunity  as  that  aiForded  hj  this 
magazine  has  arisen  for  the  discussion  of  this  yexed  question — a 
question  which  all  have  oonsidered,  more  or  less,  and,  from  ita  Teatj 
nature,  hare  been  led  to  form  opinions  on,  the  depth  of  which  ia  mani- 
fest in  the  readiness  and  vehemence  which  are  exhibited,  wheneyer 
chance  or  occasion  gives  rise  to  the  subject. 

The  words  Bight  or  Wrong  produce  two  ideas  in  our  minda,  and 
it  is  to  these  we  shall  limit  our  definition.  They  are.  Whether  ia 
the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  morally  and  intelleetnally  light,  or 
morally  and  intellectually  wrong  P  In  fact»  our  definition  and 
inquiry  might  be  limited  to  one — that  of  being  intelleotually  right 
or  wrong ;  for  what  is  intellectually  good  is  morally  good.  We 
hold  that  whatever  enlarges  and  improves  the  intellect  ia  a  moral 
good.  Much  of  the  difference  between  man  and  the  higher  beingi. 
We  believe,  consists  in  intellectual  and  therefore  moral  superiority. 
Ignorance  brought  sin  into  the  world.  If  mother  Eve  had  known 
the  consequence  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  sad  expulaion 
which  followed  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  biUioal  niatoiy 
and  atheistical  controversy.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  nanow 
the  inquiry  thus ;  we  shall  consider  it  in  both  lights. 

The  fact  that  we  take  the  favourable  side  of  novel  reading  must 
not  be  considered  on  our  part  a  defeuoe  of  novels  in  extento,  or 
novel  reading  ad  infinUumt  or  reading  for  the  mere  idle  luxury  of  the 
story — though  each,  of  these  is  defensible,  and  may  contribute  oon* 
siderablj  to  the  reader*B  intellectual  improvement,  as  o<^ying 
poetry  has,  in  some  cases,  been  the  means  of  making  poets.  The 
practice  of  reading  works  of  fiction  extensively  may  give  one  the 
power  of  delineating  character  and  of  judging  human  nature,  and 
thus  be  the  cause  of  infinite  pleasure  and  advantage  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Besides  this  ima^nary  profit,  which  might  accrue  £rom 
the  habit  of  perusing  this  kind  of  literature,  there  is  a  practical 
benefit  which  is  dail^  and  hourly  performing  its  mission.  We 
intend  considering  this  presently ;  but  as  the  expression  of  oar 
opinion,  that  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  right,  especially 
when  read  in  the  proper  manner — ^for  the  purpose  of  notmg  and 
pondering  on  the  principles  illustrated,  and  on  the  leaaons  taught 
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— ft  manner  which  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  dictate ;  for  the 
qaeeticm  is  not  one  of  manner,  out  of  the  fact  of  its  being  right 
or  wfODg. 

Let  onr  opponents  oonaider  for  a  moment  the  consequence  of 
their  position.  If,  as  they  assert,  the  perusal  of  works  ot  fiction 
is  wrong,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  practice  of,  we  may  say, 
a  fifth  ^  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  is  a  diroct  Tiolation  of  morality. 
With  this  assertion  they  must  proscribe,  in  indiscriminating 
slaughter,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  and  the  whole  number  of 
romance  writers  who  haye  uyed,  do  liye,  or  eirer  will  liye.  These 
precisians  would  inoculate  the  young  with  a  Pharisaical  strictness 
m  the  rejection  of  all  works  that  partake,  in  the  least  degree,  of  the 
diaraeter  of  fiction ;  they  would  haye  their  children  grow  up  in 
"hlisflfol  ignorance  "  of  noyelists,  and  pass  into  the  society  of  their 
dders,  wlme  any  allusion  to  this  great  class  of  writers  must 
sstonish  and  confuse  their  innocent — ^we  might  add,  ignorant — 
minds.  But  unless  they  adopt  an  arbitrary  limit  in  the  objection 
th^  haye  for  the  perusal  of  works  of  imagmation,  we  are  perfectly 
i|piorant  where  one  will  be  found.  A  summary  objection  to  this 
kmd  of  reading  will  include  other  works  than  noyels  and  romances 
—in  &ct  we  may  justly  say  but  yery  few  works  will  remain  in  their 
category  of  readable  books.  The  poets  will  come  within  their  pro- 
scription, yea,  eyen  historians,  those  dealers  in  truths  and  matters 
of  net  will  shrink  before  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  these  uniyersal 
etfiflers.  little  indeed  will  be  left.  May  they  be  satisfied  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  little. 

Many  are  they  who  see  harm  in  noyels,  and  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  preach  a  crusade  against  them.  We  cannot  but  consider 
tiwse  people  labouring  eiwer  under  the  misfortune  of  a  narrow 
mind,  or  of  haying  accepted  as  true,  with  respect  to  noyels  of  their 
own  age,  the  yulgarbut  more  pardonable  behef  which  was  common 
in  rmrd  to  those  of  their  fathers'  time.  The  opinions  of  their 
gnadfathers  on  a  class  of  works  which  are  similar  scarcely  in  more 
respects  than  their  designation,  are  handed  down  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  works  of  their  own  times.  If  the  opinion  were  true  a 
century  ago,  it  may  not  be  now  under  difierent  circumstances. 
We  belieye  that  this  assertion  is  correct,  and  that  whererer  thia 
error  in  regard  to  the  judgment  of  works  of  fiction  is  found,  it  can 
be  distinctfy  traced  to  one  or  both  of  Ihe  aboye  causes.  That  such 
in  erroneous  opinion  should  anse  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  edi  - 
eaters  of  youth,  more  anxious  for  the  morals  of  their  charges  tha>' 
for  a  just  estimation  of  books,  and  of  such  as  a  hasty  judgmei 
might  pronounce  as  yicious  without  being  wholly  wrong,  is  not  iv 
the  least  surprising.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  character  of  novels 
before  the  appearance  of  Miss  Bumey's  '*  Eyelina."  That  they  were 
inch  as  no  lady  could  now  confess  to  naye  read  without  a  blush ;  that 
their  yery  names  struck  horror  into  tiie  breasts  of  religious  people ; 
that  the  circulating  library  of  that  day  was,  as  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  obseryed,  an  eyergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge,  we 
1865.  3  b 
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readily  aUow.  But  «T»n  these  mccoiationB,  tnie  as  thej  an,  aw 
uuuffioieat,  as  we  shall  show  shortly,  to  eondeam  and  expel  froaa 
one's  library  a  Yolume  good  in  other  respects.  It  is  with  Aovela  as 
it  is  with  theatres :  they  each  hare  passed  through  the  same  gfmd»- 
tfton  in  the  opinion  of  laen ;  they  each  hare  soak  and  lisen  to  tbe 
extreme  in  we  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  now  only  that  thsj  axe 
considered  with  impartiality.  The  indgment  paasea  upon  them  ia, 
if  we  can  trast  onr  senses,  wholly  faronrable.  The  good  and  tke 
wise  lend  their  oounienanoe  to  both  v  and  the  oppro&inm  which 
bygone  generations  passed  upon  them  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  pttbhe. 

This  brings  us  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  eharaoter  of  norala, 
and  especiuly  of  those  which  were  popular  in  our  fathers'  time, 
and  which  have  stigmatiaed  this  amusing  and  useful  speeiei  of  oosn- 
position.  We  do  not  intend,  as  we  hinted  above,  to  defend  nevels 
t»  toio,  and  least  of  all,  those  written  a  generation  ago ;  but  to 
soften  the  force  of  the  censure  which  has  been  so  unsparingly 
heaped  upon  this  class  of  works,  and  to  show,  as  we  did  in  a  former 
discussion,  that  the  immorality  of  a  book  does  not  render  it  an  ixa- 
proper  work  for  one's  stndy,  we  will  adopt  the  same  reasoning  aa 
we  nsed  then.  The  education  of  Europe  is  conducted  on  the  pria- 
oiple,  that  whatever  book  is  valuable,  either  on  account  ot  the 
excellence  of  its  style,  or  the  light  it  throws  on  the  polities,  hiatorj, 
and  manners  of  nations,  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  Btndent 
on  account  of  its  impurity.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  great 
thinkers  on  the  subject,  and  not  less  that  of  the  bighest  dignitiea 
in  spritual  offices.  If  we  narrow  our  field  and  look  at  tlie  course 
pursued  in  our  own  country,  the  truth  of  these  remarics  will  be 
fully  borne  out.  The  Atheoiaa  comedies,  in  which  there  ave 
scarcely  a  hundred  consecutive  lines  in  which  there  are  not  paasagea 
that  no  novelist  would  ever  have  ventured  to  publish,  have  been 
printed  and  reprinted  at  the  Pitt  Press  and  the  Clarendon  Pkreaa, 
under  the  directions  of  syndics  and  delegates  appointed  by  the 
universities,  and  have  been  edited  by  reverend,  very  reverend^  and 
right  reverend  commentators.  Every  j^ear  the  most  distinguished 
young  men  in  the  kingdom  are  exammed  in  such  works  aa  the 
"Lysistrata"  of  Aristophanes  and  the  six  Satires  of  Juvenal — 
books  compared  with  which  the  loosest  tale  in  the  novels  and 
romances  of  the  last  generation  is  pure  and  modest.  Limited 
indeed  must  be  the  observation  of  those  who  maintain  that,  in  a 
world  so  full  of  temptation  as  this,  a  man  whose  life  would  have 
been  virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  the  novels  of  his  time  will  become 
vicious  by  reading  them.  A  just  comparison  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween these  preacning  precisians  and  tne  criminal  who  begged  the 
loan  of  an  umbrella  because  it  was  a  drlzaling  morning,  ana  he,  on 
hijB  w^y  to  the  gallows,  might  take  cold.  The  virtue  we  want  is  a 
healthful  virtue,  not  a  valetudinarian  virtue ;  a  virtue  which  is  proof 
against  risks  of  ordinary  life,  not  a  virtue  that  keeps  out  of  the  com- 
mon air  for  fear  of  infection.    The  impurity  of  novela  is  not  one- 
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tfiDth  00  impure  a»  the  streets  of  our  large  towns ;  and  if  a  man  can 
be  made  vicious  by  noyels,  much  more  so  will  he  be  bj  a  walk 
tiffoagh  any  lar^e  town.  Besides,  if  novels  are  objected  to  on  the 
grouna  of  impurity,  what  will  be  said  witJh  regard  to  our  great  drama- 
tuts,  and  even  to  the  Bible  P  These  must  come  under  the  same  con- 
demnation, and  there  will  be  at  once  an  end  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  the  finger-post  that  points  the  road  to  heaven.  The 
ikct  is,  the  intellectual  and  morsl  condition  of  the  reader  is  the 
great  thing.  One  man  may  be  trusted  to  read  anything,  another 
mar  pervert  the  best  of  books  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 

The  old  and  puerile  objections  to  novel-reading,  on  the  ground  of 
its  wasting  time  and  vitiating  the  tastes  of  men,  are  easily  refuted. 
Bat  nevertheless  we  expect  they  will  form  the  chief  basis  on  which 
our  opponents  will  build  their  opinion.  We  hope  to  show  that  the 
contrary  effect  is  produced  by  tais  class  of  literature. 

A  considerable  number  of  those  who  indulge  in  novels  will  be 
foand  amongst  the  lower  orders, — amongst  those  who  would  be 
otherwise  spending  their  evenings  and  their  scant  earnings  in  in- 
famous gin  palaces  and  low  resorts,  which  hold  out  their  induce- 
loeots  BO  successfully  to  this  sort  of  people.  Who  can  estimate  the 
nomber  of  instances  in  which  interesting  novels  and  tales  in  numer- 
ous periodicals  have  exercised  their  persuasive  power,  by  rendering 
the  firesides  of  poor  homes  attractive  and  su^icient  for  the  wearied 
mechanic  at  the  end  of  the  day  P  It  was  from  among  this  class 
that  one — alas !  no  more — rose  out  of  the  mire  of  ignorance  and 
dnmkenness  to  which  he  was  born,  and,  with  a  practical  ability  that 
few  besides  John  Cassell  possessed,  lent  the  force  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience  to  remedy  the  evil  that  besieges  the  working  man, 
and  publiflhed,  in  cheap  periodicals,  novels  and  tales  calculated  to 
amuse  and  instruct  those  tastes  and  wants  he  so  thoroughly  knew, 
—periodicals  which  called  forth  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ever 
deuvered  by  him  the  praises  and  recommendation  of  that  wonder- 
ful man  Lord  Brougham. 

Another  great  number  of  novel-readers  may  be  found  amongst 
the  "respectable  ]>ooiv"  whose  days  are  spent  in  shops  and  uie 
cleaner  manufactories.  It  is  to  these  that  this  light  kina  of  reading 
la  peculiarly  grateful  and  useful.  After  the  mere  phjrsical  toil  <n 
the  day,  with  no  desire  or  necessity  for  sterner  studies,  many  of 
this  vaftt  number  of  the  town's  population  seek  amusement  and 
relaxation  in  the  popular  novel  of  the  day.  Thankful  are  they  and 
the  observers  of  .Uie  ways  of  the  world  that  this  kind  of  literature 
exists.  It  is  to  them  the  whole  mental  food  they  care  to  swallow. 
Without  it  the  mind  would  become  a  wilderness  of  briers  and 
thistJes ;  and  the  leisure  hours  of  these  long-worked  people  would 
he  spent  in  pursuits  far  less  healthful  both  to  boay  and  souL 
Besides  this  harmless  way  of  employing  their  time,  it  is  probable 
that  one  good  may  lead  to  another-^tnat  the  practice  or  reading 
novels  may  produce  a  thirst  for  books  of  a  more  substantial  cha- 
racier,  and  oe  the  means  of  creating  studious  habits.    If  this  is 
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tme,  it  miut  snppl^  a^  strong  argament  in  favour  of  the  ride  we 
hare  taken.  That  it  is  probable  every  candid  person  will  allow. 
We  all  know  that  the  most  effectual  method  or  bringing  this  de- 
sirable result  about  in  the  child  is  to  give  him  books  with  little  talee 
adapted  to  his  taste  and  oompreheosion.  And  thus  in  the  child  of 
older  years,  similar  results  will  moat  likely  follow  similar  meana. 
Of  the  richer  class  of  novel-readers,  whose  position  and  acquirements 
may  need  an  acquaintance  with  a  literature  of  a  more  solid  character, 
we  shall  say  but  little,  except  that  novels  may  supply  them  with  the 
material  for  judging  human  nature  and  forming  correct  opiniona  of 
men,  as  they  do,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  degree  than  to  those  of 
smaller  means  and  of  humbler  origin. 

We  will  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  arguments  which  can 
be  ur^ed  in  defence  of  novel-reading:  that  it  is  injnrioiis  to 
mondity  is  an  old  and  absurd  objection,  and  has  no  weight,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  time,  when  the  state  of  society  will  countenance 
no  tendency  to  immorality  in  publications.  Such  a  publication 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  whether  that  was  to  sell  or  to  inculcate  ita 
doctrine,  since  immorality  displayed  in  such  a  manner  would  render 
itself  ten  times  more  revolting  than  when  presented  in  a  different 
form.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  tendency  of 
works  of  this  class  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  decorooa 
living.  Some  are  solely  devoted  to  this  side  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  fear  they  lose  some  of  their  force.  Many  teach  the  consequence 
of  crime  and  selfishness,  and  leave  behind  the  perusal  of  tnem  a 
vivid  recollection  of  what  they  are  intended  to  inculcate.  Others 
soften  the  heart,  and  wake  up  the  feelings  for  the  miseries  of  fellow- 
mortals.  In  whose  breast  did  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  not  excite 
some  warmth  and  pity  for  the  negro  slaves  P  Who  can  justly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  that  thrilling  story  P  Who  can  pronounce  the 
power  it  has  employed  in  lessening  slavery  and  in  paving  the  road 
to  a  kindred  feeling  for  our  poor  brothers  r 

Besides  this  moral  influence  novels  often  exercise,  there  are  intel- 
lectual advantages  attending  the  reading  of  them.  Time  and  space 
forbid  our  commenting  fully  on  this  head ;  We  can  but  briefly  state 
a  few,  and  leave  them  for  our  readers  to  enlarge  upon.^  Novels 
are,  more  or  less,  fac-similes  of  human  nature.  By  perusing  them 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  character  of  heroes  and  heroines,  and 
so  by  degrees  we  grow  to  be  students  in  that  most  useful  of  studies, 
the  study  of  man  :  "  The  proper  study  of  man  is  man,"  said 
Pope,  and  so  we  say.  By  the  delineations  of  persons  and  customs 
of  life,  we  see  the  motives  that  urge  men  on  to  certain  deeds,  and 
are  enabled  to  judge  more  correctly  of  actors  and  actions — ^to  dis- 
cern honesty  of  purpose  from  the  plausible  appearance  of  deceit 
and  chicanery. 

Beading  novels  tends  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  imagination — a 
tendency  of  infinite  importance,  since  it  is  on  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty  so  much  depends,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
poet's  success  and  ffune  hangs.     **  The  human  imagination,*'  says 
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Dr.  Beid,  "  10  an  ample  theatre  upon  yrhieh  eyerytliiiig  eood  or 
bad,  great  or  mean,  laudable  or  base,  is  acted."  Besides  tnis  ten- 
dency noyel-readine  exercises,  it  also  improves  one's  conyersational 
powers.  We  see  wnat  others  thought  and  said  on  certain  occasions, 
—both  triyial  and  important,  and  we  cannot  but  note  and  speak 
somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  when  we  are  similarly  placed. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  no  means  so  powerftd  and  so  easy  to  effect  an 
improTement  in  our  conyersation  as  this  practice  of  reading  well- 
wntten  noyels. 

We  haye  shown  that  noyel-reading  is  not  only  rieht,  but  that  it 
is  to  some  degree  adyantageous,  both  morally  ana  intellectually. 
Our  opponents,  to  proye  themseiyes  in  the  right,  must  demonstrate 
the  weuLness  of  our  arguments,  or  must  bring  forward  stronger 
ones  in  defence  of  the  side  they  take.  To  do  either  of  these,  we 
think,  is  beyond  their  power.  Elpisticos. 

WBOKO.— n. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  man's  being,  and  what  should  our  chief 
aim  in  life  be  P    We  answer,  so  to  liye,  speak,  and  act,  as  to  glorify 
the  name  of  our  great  Creator,  and  to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures. 
If  it  is  granted  that  this  is  our  being's  end  and  aim — and  who  will 
dispute  it,  as  a  general  statement,  when  he  remembers  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  it  all  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  man  P— ought  we  not  oftener  than  we  do  to  com- 
pare  our  dai^  conduct  with  the  golden  rule  of  life,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  settle  in  our  minds  the  relations  of  our  habits  and  doings 
with  the  law  given  unto  us  as  a  light  unto  our  feet,  and  a  lamp 
unto  our  path  P    Ought  we  not  even  more  frequently  than  we  do  to 
bring  our  reasonings  to  the  test  of  those  teachings  which  have  been 
given  to  man,  that  he  may  be  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works  ?    Surely  yes ;  and  if  we  do  so  in  reference  to  the  debate 
at  issue,  the  question  then  naturally  suggests  itself  thus : — Is  the 
penuid  of  works  of  fiction  compatiole  with  this  the  true  purpose 
of  life,  and  with  this  its  proper  aim  P    To  this  query,  so  put,  we 
unhesitatingly  answer.  No  I    We  scan  the  vast  canopy  of  heaven, 
we  explore  the  interior  of  the  earth,  we  inspect  every  variety  of 
vegetable  life,  we  examine  all  kinds  of  animal  existence,  from  that 
of  the  gigantic  elephant  to  the  most  minute  of  animalcules ;  and  all 
these  teach  us  that,  however  great  the  works  of  art  may  be,  the 
works  of  nature  far  surpass  them  all,  in  grandeur,  attractiveness, 
and  instruction, — revealing  to  some  extent,  as  they  do,  the  wondrous 
and  inconceivable  benevolence,  power,  and  wisdom  of  our  Creator. 
A^ain,  we  watch  the  effects  produced  by  certain  causes,  we  ascer- 
tam  the  occasions  of  known  effects,  we  investigate  the  means  neces- 
asry  to  bring  about  certain  ends,  we  endeavour  to  unravel  the 
thread  of  history  from  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting  evidence,  we 
oxamine  the  properties  of  objects  around  us,  we  seardi  out  the  laws 
by  which  the  umverse  is  governed,  we  inquire  into  the  modes  in 
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which  the  intelleet  operates,  and  each  of  these  enables  us  to  henefit 
our  fellow-creatores.  But  what  does  the  perusal  of  ficdons  teach 
US.  and  what  does  it  enable  ns  to  do  P  Absolutely  nothing  of  worth 
or  import ;  often,  indeed,  much  of  enl ;  seldom  anything  tending  to 
make  us  wiser,  still  less  to  make  us  good.  Even  at  their  best  estate 
they  aare  rather  pastime  than  benefits.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  we  through  them  obtain  a  greater  insight  into  human  cha- 
racter, and  discern  more  clearly  the  rices  of  cirilized  society.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  it  is  but  a  small  minority  of  such  works  that 
have  this  tendency,  and  evea  they  almost  invariably  give  a  distorted 
and  exaggerated  view  of  men,  women,  manners,  and  life.  If  we 
would  attain  to  a  right  acquaintance  with  human  charaoter  in 
general,  and  with  the  peculiarities  of  society,  we  should  study  his- 
torical and  biographical  works,  with  the  narratives  of  travellera, 
and,  above  all,  observe  minutely  and  carefully  that  which  paaaes 
around  us — the  actions  of  men,  and  the  motives  which  appear  to 
prompt  those  actions.  We  shalL  thus  obtain  more  real  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  than  in  reading  the  best  fictions  ever  written 
by  the  pen  of  wit,  scholar,  or  man  or  the  world. 

iffToyels  appear  to  us  almost,  if  not  quite,  useless.  To  read  them 
ii  therefore  a  waste  of  time— a  waste  of  that  which,  once  thrown 
sway,  can  never  be  recovered.  This  use  of  novel-reading  is  caUed 
pastime ;  but  what  really  is  meant  by  pastime  P  Past  time,  time 
oeoome  irrecoverable,  and  passed  in  perusmg  fiction  instead  of  pursm* 
ing  truth.  It  is  a  word  of  ominous  meaning.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  once  requested  to  do  an  act  which  was  of  a  trivial 
nature,  but  he  answered  that  he  had  not  time.  To  this  his  friend 
replied,  •*  If  you  live  to  an  ordinary  age,  you  have  nearly  fifty  yean 
to  oome,  and  yet  you  say  you  have  not  time,"  forgetting,  or  speaking 
as  though  he  did  forget,  the  fact,  that  every  successive  year  wiU 
bring  with  it  a  year's  work  to  do  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
forget  this  fact,  or  act  as  though  they  did  forget  it.  Most  men 
think  but  very  lightly  of  wasting  time,  and  he  who  is  prodigal 
with  regard  to  money  is  reproached  by  all,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
but  few  condemn  those  who  are  spendthrifts  with  regard  to  time, 
although  it,  being  necessary  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  ail  earthly 
good,  must  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

**Y(Mith  it  not  rich  in  tim«;  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it  as  with  monaj,  spurmg;  {Mtj 
No  moment  bnt  in  parcbaM  of  its  worUi; 
And  what  iU  worth  ?  aak  d«ath-boda;  thay  can  telL 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant;  bif; 
With  holj  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come, — 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angela,  virtue  more  divine  I  " 

I^me  it  frequently  spoken  of  in  jest  as  the  enemy  of  man.  To  waate 
time  is,  too  truly,  to  parley  with  one  of  our  greatest  enemies — to 
tamper  with  an  enemy  that  will  incessantly  pursue  us  till  he  gains 
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a  Tietory  over  ns,  and  who,  ooioe  oonqiMriaiip,  conqaen  us  for  ever. 
The  perusal  of  norela  being  a  waste  of  time,  and  wig  waste  of  time 
being  also  of  sach  a  reprehensible  natare,  Irading  to  laoh  injurious 
remits,  it  mnst  necessaorily  be  wrong  to  read  wonca  of  6etum. 

We  will  now  go  a  step  farther,  and  assert  that  fictions  are  not 
onlj  useless,  but  also  mischievous,  because  thev  have  an  enervating 
effect  upon  the  mind.  One  who  in  early  youth  was  much  addieted 
to  novel-reading,  being  afterwards  convinced  that  such  reading  was 
even  worse  than  unprofitable,  thus  writes : — *^  Shun  noTeUreading ! 
Exoessive  drinking  destroys  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  but 
novel-reading  destroys  tne  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind." 
Edward  Moore,  in  a  paper  in  the  World,  on  the  "  Effect  of  Bead- 
ing Bomances,"  makes  some  remarks  worthy  of  thoughtful  perusal, 
and  adds  in  a  note  tins  important  argument : — "  The  youthful  gene- 
ration derive  their  impressions  from  men  and  books.  Parents  are 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  their  children  from  bad  men ;  and  were 
they  equally  careful  to  keep  them  from  bad  books,  the  consequences 
would  be  truly  happy.  The  best  of  people,  says  a  great  writer,  carry 
about  with  them  the  tinder-box  of  a  corrapt  nature,  which  is  liable 
to  be  kindled  at  all  times."  The  practice  of  reading  works  of 
fiction  draws  the  attention  from  more  solid  and  profitable  subjects, 
and  tends  to  render  the  mind  less  disposed  patiently  and  persever- 
ingly  to  continue  the  search  after  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  truth. 

'*  Tell  me  not  in  monrofal  nomben 
Life  ia  bat  an  empty  dieam; 
Life  10  real,  life  »  earnest, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

But  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction  gives  a  dreamy,  unreal  tinge  to 
the  perceptions  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  too  often  induces  a 
listless  inactivity  of  the  mental  powers.  Kovel-reading  gives  a 
distaste  for  steady  reasoning  and  for  long- continued  Btu(^ ;  it  pro- 
duces a  habit  of  scanning  over  the  surface  of  things,  and  gives  the 
intellect  a  speculative  rather  than  apractical  cast — stimulating 
instead  of  curbing  the  imagination.  We  allow  that  the  perusal  (h 
works  of  fiction  affords  much  gratification  and  amusement,  but 
pleasure  should  not  be  our  chief  pursuit. 

''  Not  eojoyment  and  not  sorrow 
It  our  deetlned  end  or  way, 
But  to  act  that  eaoh  to»morrow 
find  OB  belter  than  to-day." 

life  ihould  be  viewed  as  an  opportunity,  not  merely  for  passive  eup 
during,  but  also  for  active  daring  and  doing.  We  ought  to  sacrifice 
erery  source  of  delight  that  has  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  our  mental 
powers,  that  tends  to  diminish  our  usefulness  to  those  around  us, 
ind  that  renders  us  less  capable  of  grappling  with  such  things  as 
ispede  the  moral,  social,  and  intelleotiul  progress  of  mankind  in 
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general.  Life  is  one  oontinned  battle,  in  whioli  we  all  cmgbt  to  figlkt 
yalianthr  asainBt  the  difficulties  and  errors  that  surromid  us,  and 
which  hin&r  the  cause  both  of  onward-pn^^ss  and  of  tralh* 
attainment.  In  the  midst  of  aotiye  warfare  we  have  no  spare  time 
for  watching  the  illusory  scenes  that  flit  before  the  eye  in  the  world 
of  fiction. 

Works  of  fiction  do  not  profit  their  readers,  but  merely  yield  a 
morbid  kind  of  pleasure,  the  effects  of  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  well-being  of  sooie^,  and  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  tnle 
knowledge;  we  tiiererore  maintain  that  noTel-reading  is  not  a 
justifiable  practice.  Samubiu 


^0lxiics* 


AEE  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  QUALIFIED  FOB 
PAELIAMENTAEY  EEPEESENTATION  ? 

▲FFIBMATIVB  BEPLT. 

If  taxation  is  affirmed  to  be  the  basis  of  representation,  the 
working  classes  are  well  qualified  for  representation,  for  they  pay 
largely  into  the  exchequer.  Tbe  beer  they  consume,  the  tea  tnej 
ui«e,  and  many  other  commodities  of  extensiTO  consumption,  are 
heavily  taxed,  and  the  tax  is  in  reality  much  hearier  upon  what 
they  use  than  on  those  articles  which  are  used  by  the  rich ;  for  ta3ca> 
tion  is  seldom  laid  on  an  ad  valorem  scale;  especially  is  this  the  oaae 
with  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  and  the  licences  for  the  sale  of  them,  of 
which  the  working  classes  are  the  largest  consumers ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  large  total  of  the  taxation  they  pay  in  relation  to  their  gross 
income. 

Now  the  real  fact  is,  that  a  working  man's  wages  are  only  arail- 
able  to  him  after  payment  of  taxes,  and  that  the  large  slice  cut  off 
each  twenty  shiUiugs  by  the  exchequer  knife  is  in  reality  much 
greater  in  comparison  with  the  spendable  income  of  the  rich.  In 
proportion  to  their  earnings,  therefore,  they  are  the  largest  tax 
payers ;  and  hence,  if  taxation  be  made  the  basis  of  representation, 
they  are  the  best  qualified  of  all  the  parties  in  the  state.  This 
argument  would  be  heightened  in  force  were  we  to  adranoe  the 
statement,  held  by  many  political  economists,  that  labour  in  the 
long  run  pays  all  taxes,  and  land,  and  profit  willingly  lay  the  burden 
on  its  stalwart  shoulders. 

But  we  do  not  press  this  argument  now,  for  we  wish  to  bring 
another  and  a  we^ntier  one,  as  we  think,  before  our  readers.    The 
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woridn^  okasM  are  thoaght  worthy  of  representing  their  oonntry 
in  its  might  and  glory  as  an  arm^.  When  defence  is  wanted,  when 
courage,  strength,  and  perseyering  energy  are  required,  and  the 
risk  of  life  upon  the  ensang[uined  battle-field  is  to  be  run, — then  the 
wprldng  classes  are  Britain's  representatiyes  of  heroic  hearts  and 
stem  redressers  of  their  country's  wrong.  The  working  classes  are 
regarded  as  fit  enough  to  represent  this .  country  of  enterprise  and 
eommereial  greatness  in  the  nayy,  and  in  the  vast  army  of  labour 
which  trade  keeps  in  her  seryioe.  Our  argument  is,  that  if  they 
are  fitted  for  these  posts  in  our  representatiye  system,  they  are 
themselyes  qualified  tor  parliamentary  representation. 

We  must,  howeyer,  we  dare  say,  in  accordance  with  true  contro* 
yernal  rules,  import  no  new  matter  into  a  discussion  in  reply,  but 
lebut  our  opponent's  arguments  and  enforce  our  o?ni.  First,  then, 
we  object  to  B.  S.'s  statement  (p.  06)  that  "  the  British  constitution 
is  in  great  part  a  figment  and  founded  upon  figments,  but  practically 
it  is  none  we  worse  for  that."  He  may  libel  the  British  constitu- 
tion  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  he  has  no  right  to  expect  honest  men 
to  consent  to  the  dictum  that  a  constitution  based  upon  lies  is 
stable,  and  none  the  worse  for  bein^  so. 

If,  howeyer,  the  British  constitution  demands  what  he  says  is  the 
first  requisite  for  worthiness  of  parliamentaiy  representation,  y'iz., 
"  a  welfeducated  mind"  (p.  97),  it  is  surely  a  figment  that  it  gets  it. 
Can  B.  S.  proye  that  the  yoters  of  the  present  day  are  possessed  of 
"  well-educated  minds"  P  We  affirm  that  that  cannot  be  said  eyen  of 
the  representatiyes,  the  samples,  the  culled  and  chosen  of  these 
manreis  of  intelligence ;  much  less,  therefore,  can  it  be  true  of  the 
electors.  If  the  working  classes  were  to  be  allowed  to  disfranchise 
sU  those  of  the  present  electors  who  are  not  qualified  in  respect  of 
haying  that  prime  requisite,  "a  well-educated  mind,"  and  were  per- 
mitted to  replace  them  with  electors  chosen  from  their  own  order 
who  had  that  much-yalued  qualification,  the  numbers  on  the 
electoral  roll  would  be  doubled.  Do  we  not  all  know  men — work- 
ing men,  who  are  superior  in  eyery  mental  and  moral  power  to 
their  employers — whose  sole  advantage  is  the  possession  of  capital, 
and  that,  too,  sometimes  gained  by  the  very  defectiye  morals  under 
which  their  workmen  groan,  and  from  whicb  their  customers  suffer  P 
It  is  a  "  fi^ent "  that "  a  well-oualified  mind  "  is  a  prime  requisite  for 
the  exercise  of  the  electoral  sunrage ;  it.  is  bunkum,  not  argument. 

"  The  larger  the  constituency,"  E.  S.  asserts,  "  the  greater  is  the 
power  of  money ; "  which  is  as  correct  as  the  proposition — the  more 
anything  costs,  it  b  easier  to  buy  it, — ^and  as  true !  If  you  haye  a 
eonstituenoy  of  150,  yon  cannot  so  easily  or  effectually  purchase 
enough  of  tiaeir  yotes  to  constitute  a  majority  as  you  could  60,000  of 
a  constituency  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  working  men.  Does 
B.  8.  belieye  thisP  If  so,  does  he  not  see  at  once  3iat  the  Con- 
serratiyes  would  neyer  oppose,  nor  a  Whig  ministry  try  to  burke  a 
^orm  Bill.  Hiey  would  go  in  for  large  corruptible  constituencies 
and  abolish  aU  the  small  inoorruptibles  as  they  did  the  blemishless 


Gratton  and  Old  Samm.  Bat  w31  they  do't  an  ytm  do  aak  tbcm 
to ?  Verily,  no!  They  are  too  well  acquaiiited  widi  the  eonstitiu 
enciee  where  bribery,  corraptioo,  and  intiiDidatioa  me  poauble  to 
adhibit  their  faith  to  It.  S/e  extraordinary  major  pw  wiiiii. 

The  working  dames  would,  it  seems,  expeet  their  A'SfnesealatiWAgi 
to  do  somethini^  to  benefit  then  (p.  98)*  This  remark  impiisa  tftuit 
the  present  electors  do  not.  I7ow,  as  idl  the  eUoton  at  tMpnaent 
time  are  other  thsn  the  working  classes,  and  aa  they  do  ttot  flzpeet 
anything  done  to  benefit  them,  all  that  is  done  xnist  ba  to  baMfit 
the  aon-represented.  Hence  the  depressed  state  of  all  the  nppw 
classes,  and  the  splendid  legislatiTe  enactments  for  the  boiicfit» 
whole  and  sole,  of  the  working  classes.  This  being  tmo,  the  wxxrk* 
xng  men  cannot  be  bo  foolish  as  to  detire  rspresontatkm,  for  tiioA 
the  present  coarse  of  legislation,  ia  which  every  cksa  does  aothiag 
to  benefit  itself  bat  all  to  beaefit  them,  woald  be  impeded,  said  they 
would  require  to  look  after  themselTea»  whereas  now  th^  are 
devotedly  looked  after  by  all  the  other  electors.  Why,  O  worloDg 
men,  will  ye  attempt  to  leaye  the  garden  of  Bden  i  Will  aot  the 
words  of  !R.  S<  arrest  you  P 

"  A  free  and  impartial  judgment,  so  neoessaiy  to  perHamentavy 
representation,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  expected  *'  of  the  ^roi^BC  eloaaea 
(p.  98) ;  heaee  it  must  be  inferred  that  it  is  to  be  expected  of  tlM 
classes  who  are  qualified.  You  will  notice,  ihereforst  that  the  pre- 
sent electors  are  always  "  free  and  impairtiaL"  They  nerer  Tote 
for  those  who  are  to  hold  their  side  of  politieal  qnsatiooa;  tlie 
entire  afikir  is  a  matter  of  conscientious  reasoning.  It  is  in  fibv 
mingham,  Manchester,  Westminster,  Southwark,  Mary]eboB«» 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cork,  &c.,  that  the  possibilities  <^  bribery  md 
corruption  most  abound,  and  no  such  thing  as  poeket  boroa^^ 
exist  anywhere  but  in  the  imaginations  of  a  few  ul-informed  poli- 
ticians,  whom  S..  S.  can  afford  not  only  to  despise,  but  to  denouoe. 

But  if  R.  S.  is  a  dubious  guide  to  truth,  J.  J.  is  almost  infinitely 
worse.  He  avers  that  property  is  alone  the  object  of  parliameatary 
representation,  and  hence  that  the  only  way  for  the  working 
classes  to  become  worthy  of  representation  is  to  hasten  and  beocnue 
property.  Slavery  having  been  exploded  to  oonfoimded  nonaenae, 
and  sent  "nowheres"  in  America,  it  should  be  re-iaaugurated  ia 
Manchester  and  the  other  cotton  districts,  where  the  workhooae 
alone  is  the  inham  right  of  the  inhabitants  instead  of  the  wotlu 
field.  To  become  property,  that  they  may  be  repnsented,  is  thexe- 
fore  the  only  course  left  to  the  working  dasses  if  they  want  to 
attain  the  worthiness  J.  J.  thinks  they  want. 

But  a  £10  rent !  Who  cannot  pay  a  £10  rentP  Ineky  J.  J.  eriea 
out.  Able  labourers,  inventive  intellects,  snug  working  meo  witik 
weekly  or  monthly  wages,  are,  it  seems,  unfit  to  live  if  tb^  are  ui^ 
to  pay  a  rent  of  £10.  That  petty  sum^  with  the  rates  and  taxes 
leviable  ap<xi  residents  in  suon  houses  is  so  small  in  relation  to  tiie 
wages  working  men  make,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  this  eoestry  ia 
so  moderate,  that  really—well,  yes— oh,  oertMii]y<— the  sma  who 
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eaxmet  afford  to  pay  that  small  gam  is  **  veally  trtdy  nobody  at  &I1/' 
IB  J.  J.*8  doable-jaandiced  eyee.  WheneTer  a  man  is  able  to  pay 
taeb  a  rent  he  is  worthy  of  representation,  but  that  is  the  minimdua 
of  respectability ;  a  man  is  neither  worth  his  salt  nor  worthy  of 
perliamentary  represeotatioii  who  cannot  lodge  so  samptnously  as 
a  £10  house  afforda.  There  is,  we  rentore  to  say,  in  the  self-denial 
of  tiioee  who  endure  the  afflictions  of  poverty  among  and  for  thoso 
whoa  they  love,  more  worth  than  in  those  who  seifishly  seek  to 
aggrandize  the  appearance  they  can  cnt  at  the  expense  of  the 
teaching,  adequate  clothing,  and  suitable  feeding  of  tneir  children. 
The  remainder  of  J.  J/s  article  is  a  tissue  of  transparent  fallasica 
and  shallow-hearted  sophisms,  which  will  not  take  in— 

*' A  land  of  settled  goTemrnent, 
A  iand  of  old  and  just  renown, 
Wh«re  Freedom  broackns  slowly  dotm 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

Heaea  we  shall  leave  him,  and  attend  to  S.  J.  H.  E.,  who  says  that 
honestr  and  intelligence  are  the  two  essential  requisites  (p.  258)  for 
the  rignt  to  the  soffrage.  As  the  working  classes  are  not  worthy  of 
parliamentary  representation,  they  .cannot  be  either  honest  or  in* 
taOi^ent,  or  at  all  events  they  cannot  be  both.  Working  men  are 
in  his  eyes  either  fools  or  knaves.  As  all  those  who  occupy  houses 
rented  at  £10,  and  in  counties  occupy  lands  of  the  annnal  valae  of 
£60,  are  worthy  of  parliamentary  representation,  they  must  be  both 
intelligent  and  honest,  they  cannot  be  either  fools  or  knaves. 
Hence  it  must  follow  that  all  crimes  and  follies,  all  misdemeanours 
ind  absurdities,  are  committed  by  people  who  do  not  or  cannot 
occupy  lands  or  houses  of  the  aforesaid  values.  This  is  a  doctrine 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  facts ;  but  then  it  may  be  that  this  is 
•0  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  This  is  his  opinion  of  the  work- 
ing classes, — something  nearly  akin  to  that  of  J.  J.,  who  allowed 
tkem  an  inheritance  of  the  workhouse ;  bat  S.  J.  B.  E.  would  assert 
hi  them  a  monopoly  of  the  jail,  the  hulks,  and  the  convict  ship. 
Li  his  opinio^  on  this  point  he  does,  indeed,  differ  toto  cmlo  from 
"Brcmterre,"  who  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the  per^centage  of  crimi- 
sality  is  less  among  the  working  than  among  any  other  class. 

Bat  S.  J.  K.  E.  tiiinks  that  the  argument  that  men  do  their  duty 
is  by  no  means  a  tenable  one,  in  regard  to  parliamentary  represen- 
tstion.  Either,  then,  all  electors  do  more  than  their  duty,  and 
get  voting  as  a  reward,  and  all  non-electors  do  less  than  their  daty 
and  luffer  excluRion  from  the  sufirage  as  a  punishment,  or  the  argu- 
ment is  beside  the  question.  I  do  not  think  that  the  doing  of  duty 
lias  really  anything  to  do  with  being  worthy  of  tlie  suffrage — as  a 
pcociihDg  cause  for  its  attainment,  although  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  make  the  neglect  of  it  a  ground  fo^  taking  away  the  privilege. 
Altogether,  S.  J.  li.  E.  has  made  but  a  "  lame  and  important " 
defence  of  things  as  they  are,  and  has  not  really  advanced  a  solid 
aignment  against  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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The  question  now  submitted  for  discnsaion  has  been  yirtnally 
settled  long  ago.  The  present  ministry  were  pledged  to  an  ext«i- 
sion  of  the  franchise,  the  G-ovemment  of  Earl  jDerby  even  went  in 
for  the  admission  of  the  working  classes  in  considerable  nnmbera 
(on  paper)  to  the  8n£frage.  The  Honse  of  Commons,  now  moribund, 
was,  in  fact,  a  house  elected  for  Eeform.  Then,  again,  it  has  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  we  have  said  before,  by  the  volunteer 
movement ;  for  men  cannot  be  unfit  for  votes  who  can  be  trusted 
with  muskets  with  confidence  in  their  patriotism. 

Some  indubitable  signs  of  worthiness  for  the  franchise  may  be 
noted,  e.ff, — 1.  Thrift:  £2,000,000  of  money  in  the  savings  banks 
belong  to  the  working  classes ;  1,260,000  of  the  working  classes  are 
members  of  friendly  societies.  2.  Education :  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  school  attendance  has  increased  146  per  cent.,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  newspapers,  magazines,  &c,,  has  inoreaaedmoreUian  ten- 
fold. 3.  Character :  the  whole  tone  of  the  character  of  the  working 
classes  has  been  improved,  as  may  be  seen  to  be  a  fact  at  once,  by 
noting  that  almost  all  the  church  extension  in  the  Establishment,  as 
well  as  in  the  dissenting  sects,  has  been  gone  about  for  the  inbring- 
ing  of  the  working  classes,  and  every  success  records  the  adhesion  of 
members  of  that  class  to  the  ".causes."  that  have  been  raised. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  conclude  this  paper  with  more  con- 
vincing arguments  on  the  desirability  of  granting  an  extenaion 
of  the  franchise  to  the  working  classes,  than  the  following,  contained 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  Times,  from  the  pen  of  St.  Temple, 
Head  Master  of  Bugby : — 

**  The  long  controversy  on  reform  has  at  least  produced  this  result, — it  has 
reduced  the  armaments  pretty  nearly  to  one  on  each  side.  On  one  side  stands 
the  eyil  of  shutting  ont  from  the  national  life  the  great  majority  of  the  oatieo ;  on 
the  other,  the  evil  of  allowing  one  class,  and  that  the  least  edncated,  tooverbalaoce 
all  the  others.  Mr.  Lowe  thinks  nothing  of  the  former  eyil ;  Mr.  Bright  thinks 
nothing  of  the  latter.  The  great  majority  of  thoaghtfol  politicians  think  maeh 
of  both. 

"  Mr.  Lowe  thinks  it  no  evil  that  several  millions  of  his  conntrymen  should  havs 
no  more  direct  interest  in  the  national  action  of  England  than  if  they  were  ehild- 
ren.  He  thinks  the  absence  of  their  hearty  sympathy  no  loss  to  the  national 
force.  He  believes  that  their  material  interests  are  protected,  and  that  thcivfore 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  believes  that  if  the  laws  are  good,  it  matten 
nothing  who  makes  them. 

"  Mr.  Lowe  once  knew  the  ethics  as  well  as  any  man  in  Oxford.  It  is  aatoand- 
ing  that  at  this  time  of  day  he  should  still  have  to  learn  that  in  politics  the 
energeia  [method]  ranks  above  the  ergon  [sccompUshment]. 

**  Nor  is  it  true,  as  Lord  Elcho  beems  to  think,  that  the  more  sensible  part  of  the 
working  men  are  indifferent  to  the  suffrage.  They  certainly  are  not  disposed  to 
rebel  in  order  to  extort  it.  They  will  not  even,  as  long  as  times  are  proepertms, 
commence  a  violent  agitation  for  the  purpose.  But  they  feel,  nevertheless,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  ^e  national  council.  No  session  passes  withovt 
something  being  done  that  affects  their  interests;  and  they  think  they  ought  to  be 
tonsnlted  before  it  is  done. 

**  And  when  oar  present  prosperity  meets  with  a  check,  the  '  i^ly  rush '  pt^ 
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fielid  long  agovfll  inefiUUj  eome,  and  thoM  who  anqoiot  wliS«  things  go  wall 
will  iiinst  on  ooming  In  to  ne  why  things  are  going  ill.  It  will  be  naeless  then  to 
mj  that  adTefaitj  la  no  faiUt  of  the  Govenment.  No  men  ever  believe  that,  tiU 
they  bare  had  ahan  enongh  in  the  QoTsnunent  to  learn  what  Gorernment  can  do 
asd  what  it  cannot. 

^  Bnt,  eren  now  the/  would  bj  no  means  admit  that  thej  have  nothing  to  eom- 
pfaun  of.  If  thej  had  not  a  supreme,  but  a  powerful  Toice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  would  assuredly  demand,  and  would  probably  find,  support  enongh  in 
the  rsat  of  the  House  to  obtain  not  a  few  changes  which  now  they  hsTO  no  chance 
of  ewn  aaking.  For  inatance,  they  wonld  get  changee  made  in  the  public  expen- 
fitnra,  and  wmild,  in  many  cases,  direct  it  to  better  o^eoto.  They  would,  probably, 
get  tlamentaiy  education  put  on  a  different  footing;  and  much  which  they  could 
not  change  thej  wonld  modify.  Mr.  Lowe  may  think  our  Government  abeolntely 
psrfacft ;  tha  working  men   certainly  belieTe  that  it  might  otou  yet  be  im- 

Bbontbbbx. 
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It  18  Tery  amosing  to  notice  how,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
our  opponents  hare,  one  after  the  other,  cut  the  ground  from  beneath 
their  own  feet  and  that  of  their  clients,  the  working  classes,  by 
merely  statipg  the  qualifications  they  think  an  elector  ousht  to 
posaeaa.    It  is  evident  they  have  the  good  of  their  country  at  neart, 
and  while  they  would  wish  to  see  their  clients  obtain  a  favourable 
verdict,  they  themselves  are  possessed  of  far  too  much  inteUieenoe 
and  honesty  to  lower  their  ideal  of  what  an  elector  should  be ;  hence 
we  have  only  to  show  that  the  working  classes  do  not  possess  the 
qna]ification»  which  our  opponents  declare  every  elector  should 
possess,  toprove  that  a  verdict  adverse  to  their  cfiento  must  be  re« 
corded.     Tnus  "Bronterre,"  iostead  of  falling  at   onoe  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  question  at  issue,  fills  up  one  paragraph  in 
deciding  what  is  not  the  question  for  debate,  and  another  in  sug- 
gesting what  might  be  the  predominant  feature  in  representation. 
The  essential  quafifications  of  an  elector  are,  by  "Bronterre  *s"  admis- 
sion, honesty,  tact,  and  intelligence ;  and  every  sensible  man  will 
•0  £iir  agree  with  him.    The  question  then  is,  Do  our  present  electors 
display  these  qualities  P  or,  judging  from  what  we  know  of  the 
working  classes  generally,  is  there  any  reasqn  to  suppose  that  they 
would  manifest  Uiese  qualities  at  any  election,  supposing  they  had 
the  ri|^ht  of  the  electoral  franchise  P    It  is  notorious  that  nearly^aU 
the  evidence  on  the  subject  points  the  other  way.    We  see  weeldy, 
and  even  daily,  thousands  of  working  men  led  by  anv  idle,  unscru- 
pulous, bold,  and  designing  man,  whitner  he  will ;  ana,  while  vaunt- 
mg  of  liberty  and  equality,  quietly  yield  to  the  most  absolute 
tyra&nv  and  the  most  galling  servitude.    Take  first,  upon  this  point 
of  the  nonesty  of  the  working  man,  the  following,  from  the  Titnes 
of  February  3rd.    Speaking  of  bribery  it  says  : — *'  We  must  record 
oar  sorrowful  conviction  that  a  very  lurge  and  comprehensive  repre- 
sentation of  labour,  aiming  to  include  every  working  man,  would 
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fearfullf  agi^Tate  tkii  oorrapt  rcpwcntation  of  capittl.  W« 
Iwre  to  deal  with  the  many  as  it  ia,  not  aa  it  on^kt  to  be.  Hie  vaak 
majority  of  working  men  have  neoeaaitiea  whieh  owrpower  erwetf 
senae  of  independence,  and  instil  the  hope  that  the  "vtoie  wfll  dio 
them  some  palpable  good.  They  are  not  worse  in  this  respeet  th«& 
their  immeaiate  betters,  but  they  are  as  bad."  **  Bronterre  "  com- 
plains, and  with  too  much  reason,  that  *'  our  common  representatiTca 
•re  empirical  legislators, — Maine  law  men,  anti-Maynooth  grant 
men,  Sunday  obserFanoe  men,  chimney-sweepers'  protection  men, 
men  of  little  items  and  crotchets,  men  without  large  yiewa  and 
without  oomprebeBsiTe  ideas  upon  the  real  interests  of  men  and 
nations  "  (p.  95).  But  would  tiiis  be  remedied  by  the  nnfrsnobisO' 
ment  of  the  working  classes  P  Assuredly  not,  but  increased  a  tkon* 
sandfold.  To  quote  from  an  article  in  Blackwood  of  this  montli, 
''  The  diflerences  between  masters  and  men,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  of  late,  are  not  without  their  significance.  They  ahow 
that  the  class  whom  demagogues  take  under  their  protection  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  very  last  to  which  political  pnyilegea  should 
be  conceded.  What  power  mis  the  working  man  to  keep  aloof  horn 
the  strike,  when  the  order  for  it  has  ^one  forth  from  the  goTeming 
eommittee,  or  to  withhold  his  subscription  from  that  trades  union 
whieh  has  made  a  slave  of  him,  and  will  keep  him  inslaTcryP 
And  whither  can  he  carry  his  vote,  assuming  him  to  haye  aequired 
one,  except  to  the  candidates  chosen  by  the  goyeming  eonunittoe» 
and  pledf^ed  to  do  its  bidding  P  " 

There  is  implied,  despite  "  Bronterre's  "  deoisiye  negatiye,  in  the 
rental  of  a  house  at  £10  per  annum,  some  qualification  above  Iht 
ordinary  run.  First,  the  wealthy.  There  may  be  a  few  oaees 
where  gain  is  the  result  of  wrong  and  robbery,  but  we  know  timt  in 

general  it  is  the  reyerse ;  and  surely  *'  Bronterre  "  does  not  mean  to 
bel  his  countrymen  so  much  as  to  say  that  the  most  of  their  wealth 
is  obtained. by  fraud.  No,  it  is  obtained  by  diligence,  foresight*  and 
self-denial,  coupled  with  strict  integrity ;  and  these  are  qualities 
which  tit  a  man  to  judge  as  well  in  a  political  question  as  in  a  com- 
mercial one.  Second,  the  working  classes.  The  wages  of  the  ma* 
jority  of  these  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  a  £10  rentaL 
Vet  how  many  of  the  men  locked  out,  whose  wages — the  real  woricers, 
that  is — were  oyer  £2  weekly,  possess  houses  with  a  £10  rental  P 
And  if  not,  why  not  P  Because  they  are  as  a  rule  improTident,  and 
liye  from  hand  to  mouth.  Few  benefit  clubs  and  no  co-operatiye 
societies  will  be  found  here :  as  Lord  Lichfield  told  them,  *'  he 
feared,  from  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  the  working  dasa,  aa  a 
body,  were  too  much  disposed  to  trust  to  two  or  three  men,  who  in 
many  cases  constituted  tnemselves  their  leaders,  and  did  not  judge 
for  themselyes  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of  doing,  if  they  set 
to  work."  No  one  doubts  that  the  working  classes  haye  intelligenoe 
enough,  but  do  they  or  will  they  use  it  P  The  majority  do  not ;  but 
some  do,  and  it  is  these,  w^o  by  economy,  prudence,  and  self*denial, 
gradually  raise  their  position,  and  become  the  founders  and  sup- 
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too,  anoaff  ibii  elsai  tbat  building  Bcwietiaa,  which  oonfer  the  right 
of  wcinf^/Aawv  been  of  kte  lo  iridehr  extended  and  so  largely  pa^ 
tronwod,  Hnadreda  liaTe  obtuned  the  franchise  inthia  way,  aa  the 
loit  ngiitntk>n  ftbiindantly  ahowed. 

OnoB  Mt  j«ide  uniTCtraal  anffirage,  and  confer  the  franohiae  aa  a 
anriiege  and  not  aa  a  rifl^t,  then  it  ia  manifeat  that  the  oonditiona 
fiDrobtaiaBiig  it  ought  to  be  aneh  aa  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  t^oae 
mnlitiea  OMat  needed  in  thoae  who  arail  themaelrea  of  it.  It 
■fconid  be  locked  upon  aa  aomething  worth  hayioff .  and  therefore  aa 
something  worth  the  atriving,  by  prudence  and  self-denial,  to  obtain. 
Wbat  ia  wanked  ia  not  that  tne  franehifle  ahonld  be  lowered  to 
admki  tho  vockin^  daaaea,  bnt  that  the  working  classes  should  be 
odnoated  ao  aa  lo  indnae  them  to  raiae  themselves  to  the  standard 
it  voqniiva.  They  eaa  do  thia,  and  although  the  posaeasion  of  ao 
mM^  *'  brioba  and  aMMrtar  "  be  the  eaeential  qualification,  they  moatt 
in  oblainiog  thia,  oxereiae  the  qualitiea  ^most  needed  in  an  elector. 
33iia,  too«  ia  the  aroved  opinion  of  the  young  reformer,  Lord  An^ 
bcciojri  <Mi  bia  fixst  appeeonanoe,  and  we  may  auppose  it  to  be  then 
geanmo.  *'  It  ia  aaia  there  are  many,  if  you  go  low  down  among 
the  popolataoB  aad  admit  a  lower  daaa  than  tou  have  at  present, 
wbo  are  entirely  without  education,  and  would  be  led  away  by  any 
damagogne  who  happened  to  win  their  sympathy.  I  do  not  deny 
thai  UMb  ahaoaaa  of  edneotion  is  a  serioas  obiection.  It  is,  I  think, 
of  gnat  eoBaaqnaBoe  that  education  ahonld  precede  enfranohiae^ 
Mont,  ahhongh  at  the  aamo  time  I  believe  tnat  enfranchisement 
coodwva  to  edncaition.  I  cannot  aay  it  would  be  adviaable  to  admit 
tiieao  woo  bare  little  edooation  and.  care  nothing  about  politics." 
Though,  be  it  noted,  he  does  not  in  the  least  question  the  statement 
that  «a  padneiiig  tha  franchise  you  would  light  upon  a  claaa  entirely 
vitboat  odnoation* 

A  Jpok  part  of  the  article  of  D.  N.  A.  has  been  well  met  by 
8.  J^.S.£.9  mid  there  ia  therefore  the  less  need  to  anawer  it  minutely 
heio.  It  ia  aomething  new  to  hear  the  exerciae  of  the  eleotive  frao- 
ihiae  apoken  of  "  aa  the  mere  matter  of  giving  a  vote  for  a  gentle- 
aian  wao  haa  atodied  politiea  to  sit  in  Parliament."  There  are,  aa 
8.  J.  S.  £.  remaikat  geaerally  two  or  more  candidates  at  each 
okelio&t  and*  in  iaot»  the  vote  la  never  needed  unless  there  are  two 
eaadidatoa  at  the  loaat,  aa  the  aommation  ia  aufficient.  Hence,  in 
ereiy  oaae  in  which  the  iranchiae  ia  used,  the  electora  are  called 
upon  to  diaenminate  between  two  or  more  candidates ;  and  as  even 
I>.  N.  A.  does  not  think  that  the  working  daases  have  studied 
politioa*  bow  are  they  to  diaeern  which  of  the  candidates  is  the  beat 
man?  or  how  are  they  to  know  if  either  candidate  has  atudied  the 
mailer  at  all,  or  ia  putting  out  his  programme  with  tempting  baita 
to  gull  and  catch  the  ignorant  and  un8UB]}ectiDg  P 

Of  D.  N.  A.'a  next  paragraph,  oonoemin^  the  natural  independ- 
ence, &e.f  of  working  men,  all  we  can  aay  la  that  facte  daily  point 
in  the  other  direction.  The  working  man  la  often  obstinate  in  aaaert- 
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ing  his  independence,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ia  the  mere  tool  of 
TmacmpulouB  and  designing  men.  It  ia  highly  amusing  to  read 
that  working  men  understand  the  intrioaoies  of  home  and  forei^ 
politics  better  than  members  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  that  la, 
on  D.  N.  A.'s  own  showing,  the  working  classes  who  hsve  not 
studied  and  do  not  need  to  study  politics,  but  only  to  give '  their 
▼otes,  understand  the  intricacies  or  the  subject  better  man  "  gen- 
tlemen who  have  studied  politics."  Away,  we  say,  with  duty,  if  tkia 
be  so ;  we  shall  know  the  mtricades  of  any  subject  better  withou^^ 
by  some  species  of  intuition  of  which  even  Ilr.  McOosh  haa  nerer 
dreamed. 

Concerning  the  posing  pazt  of  the  business,  a  fool  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  seven  words  which  it  would  take  seventy  pages  to  answer. 
I  still  maintain  my  previous  assertion,  in  spite  <n  tne  protest  of 
D.  N.  A:  and  others,  that  the  larger  the  constituency,  the  more 
room  is  l^ere  for  bribery.  In  any  constituency  where  ]briberj  is 
practised,  no  one  supposes  that  all  the  electors  are  bribed,  it  would 
oe  certain  detection  to  do  so ;  but  in  a  small  borough,  where  every- 
thing that  transpires  is  known,  it  is  doubl^r  danfferons  tO'  attempt 
to  bribe  any,  ana  the  small  number  whom  it  mi^t  be  possible  to 
bribe  undiscovered  would  not  be  large  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  or 
to  make  the  attempt  pay. 

!From  D.  N.  A.'s  so  strongly  insisting  that  the  working  man  must 
support  a  peace  candidate,  and  his  assertion  that  peace  men  geoe- 
nUy  get  the  votes — ^whioh,  however,  is  not  always  this  case  it  would 
seem  that  he  belongs  to  the  peace-at-any-price  pu^*  Were  tlie 
working  men  once  in  power,  and  all  imbued  with  this  doctrine,  as 
D.  N.  A.  is  anxious  they  should  be,  the  peace  of  the  country  would 
not  be  worth  three  months*  purchase. 

''Nam  Der,"  in  proof  that  the  working  men-  do  want  reform, 
refers  to  the  crowded  meetings  held  in  Leeds,  London,  and  Brad- 
ford. It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  get  a  crowded  meeting  of  working 
men,  if  the  staple  of  your  harangue  is  that  they  are  defrauded  <3 
their  rights,  and  t^t  you  will  show  them  how  to  secure  them. 
Such  was  the  burden  of  tide  lament  at  Birmingham.  At  Kradibrd, 
Prcfessor  Fawcett  was  the  chief  actor ;  and  though  the  meeting 
was  said  to  be  planned  by  working  men,  and  working  men  were 
announced  to  speak  at  it,  and  did  s^ak  too,  yet,  strange  to  sav,  no 
paper.  Whig  or  Badical,  informs  us  what  they  said.  The  promsor 
IS  left  alone  in  his  glory.  Is  it  that  the  wondng  men  did  not  du- 
play  that  common  sense  on  political  subjects  which  those  who 
advocate  their  admission  as  electors  tell  us  mey  always  do  display  F 
Strange  that  in  these  times,  when  the  assertion  is  so  loudly  made  of 
l^e  fitness  of  the  working  man  for  the  frandiise,  every  case  in 
which  the  proof  should  appear  is  left  unrecorded.  Wliat  are  we 
to  think  of  itP 

It  is  asserted  in  the  opening  article  that  the  best  men  represent 
close  or  very  nearly  close  boroughs,  and  that  our  lai^e  constituen- 
cies have  deteriorated  the  quali^  of  our  representatives.    "  Nam 


Per "  Btaunchlj'  diBputes  this ;  but  let  us  listen  to  the  I'imes  of 
April  24  on  this  point.  In  a  leader  it  says,  "  One  thing  we  think 
is  qnite  dear,  that  large  constituencies  have  been  found  very  expen- 
sive ;  and  another  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  not,  as  a  general 
rale,  been  successfal,  and  members  fbr  great  constituencies  have 
not  taken  their  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  indsed,  ine  obsersratiaa  might  be  puahcd  mueh  &rther,  and 
it  might  be  shown  without  any^  great  difficulty,  that  the  most  signal 
mistakes  that  have  been  eommitted  in  the-  ^oice  of  members  haye 
been  noMide  by  large  and  popnUitiB  diatriets." 

Opittiona  may  doflbr,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  menkbera  cited 
hr  "^Nam  Der/'  a»  rspresentatiTea  of  kvge  eosfltitueneiea,  can  be 
cfssfl»d  either  a»g!roftt  stateamen  or  ontoiBv  or  eren  aa  leading  men  at 
afl.  Take  the  metropolitan  memban.  Is  there  one  first-olasa  man 
among  them  P  Most  of  our  ministers  are  members  for  very  small 
tewaa, — ^Palmaiaton  for  Ti¥eHo%  Sir  €k  Grey  for  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Gibaott  ier  Aakton^  Mr.  HuU  fov  Gateshead,  the  Chancellor  of  tha 
Sxckaquer  for  Oafoffd  Uniyemity ,  Woidd  the  latter  gentleman  be 
voi  in  ncHnin  alien  for  Liverpool  if  ht  were  not  aiwe  that  he  would 
oe  ootsl  die  head  of  tha  poil  free  of  ea^nseP  The  oppoaitlonr 
leaoera  are,  it  ia  trae,  members  of  distnota  kr^s  in  extenty  but  noC 
htfge  in  the  B«mbef  of  eleet^nK  And  mosH  of  then,  it  will  be 
foimd;  are  so  eirtbHaiAstically  adopted  by  the  eonntry  yeomanry, 
that  there  ia  yevy  tittle  fear  uitH  they  wiU  be  deprived  of  their  seatar 
I  ana  net  yery  well  versed  in  thepvooeedmgt  at  municipal  elections^ 
hat  I  always  theegbl  that  property  waa^  as  in  the  ease  of  the  par- 
lismentaify,  the  esseatial  qnali&atiear  el  a>  minicipal  elector.  The 
itntal  ia  Wwer,  beeauae  the  interest  myelvad  ie  not  so  great*  but  the 
paaeipfe  ie  the  same.  Party  spirit  nov  aa  high,  often  higher,  at 
thcae  elaetiiHWr  than  it  doea  at  parMnmaitary  ones.  Of  ttM  tricks 
iHorted  ta  by  the  ooeitendieg  eandidetea  and  their  partisans,  the 
leeeni  diaeloiuras  at  Aabto&  will  be  aoAcient  to  answer  "  Nam 
Dor's  *'  aBflerti<»k  on  this  point.  "  Naoa  Pev'a"  fourth  reason  needs 
M  aaewev..  It  puta  forward  the  please  bkuUly,  to  Americaniae  our 
iortiteiioiia,  that  it-canies  ita  own  refutation  with  it. 

We  eordially  endone  the  eonchMluifi  remarks  of  S.  J*.  B.  £L 
"Ail  purliamentaiy  zie£orfli«  all  exIeBaton  of  the  sufirage,  until  the 
eiaaBee  to  whom,  it  is  eiopoaed  to  eztandf  it  are  fit  to  receive  it,  ie 
aanaBesBeTy  and  unealled  for,  and  wiUI  preire  inoperative  for  the  in>- 
tcflded  ends,  aad  umtUe,  if  net  pesifiiytty  detrimental ;"  but  we  do 
>ot  say,  "Best. aad  be  thMikinl,''  b«V  w«i«ld  rather  appeal  to  the 
wetkinfl  wlassss,  aad  to  tkoae  who  ave,  er  who  aspire  to  be,  their 
poKtiasZ  leadera,  to  reader  themselves  worthy  of  an  eztenaioii  of 
thefrafiehise,  and  they  will  not^ fail  to» obtain  it;  let  their  actions 
be  moderate,  conciliating,  judicious,  and  steadfast,  and  not,  aa  now 
tkey  teo  frefq[pently  are*  vaab*  c^jetinatei  iboliah,  and  vacillating. 

S.  S. 
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Siocml  €tanam^. 

OUGHT  THE  BANK  ACT  OF  1844  TO  BE  EEPEALED? 

AEFIBMATITB  BBPLY. 

The  anthor  of  the  first  article  in  the  affirmative  on  thia  important 
qnestion,  when  oommencine  it,  hegged  the  reader  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  "  supplement "  to  the  Cash 
Payments  Act  of  1819,  passed  at  the  instance  of  S>icardo  and  Peel, 
ana  generally  known  as  "  Peel's  Act,"  although  the  responsibilitj 
really  rests  on  Eicardo. 

When  saying  this  he  now  perceiTes  that  he  was  guilty  of  an 
omission.  He  explained  why  uie  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  pressed  by 
Sir  Sobert  Peel,  its  putative  father ;  and  why  it  was  patronised  br 
Lord  Overstone,  prooably  its  real  parent,  fie  should  hare  added, 
however,  that,  in  the  concoction  of  this  precious  bit  of  legislation, 
the  two  parents,  putative  and  actual,  were  compelled  to  try  to  unite 
objects  not  compatible  with  each  other.  It  was  their  olnect,  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  a  currency,  the  value  of 
which  should  be  measured  by  gold.  It  was  their  object,  in  the 
second  place,  to  contrive  some  way  of  effecting  this,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  continued  to  preserve  the  circulation  of  notea  as  low 
as  five  pounds.  This  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  forced  to  do ;  knowings 
as  he  knew  and  as  the  others  knew,  that  without  a  circulation  of 
paper,  by  bankers,  to  a  certain  amount,  the  taxes  could  not  be  pud« 
Li  short,  they  both  knew  that  the  enormous  amount  annually  levied 
on  this  country,  which  is  beyond  all  precedent,  can  only  be  got  by 
a  transfer  of  credits.  Hence  they  dared  not  touch  the  five-pound 
note.  They  restricted  the  currency.  They  stretched  the  trade  of 
the  country  upon  a  Procrustean  bed ;  but  they,  perforce,  left  the 
currency  mostly  paper,  and  dependent  solely  on  a  few  variable 
millions  of  gold  in  the  Bank  at  Threadneedle  Street.  Thus  they 
gave  continuance  to  all  the  mischief  produced  by  the  Act  of  1819, 
which  most  unjustly  doubled  all  money  engagements,  publio  and 
private ;  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  currency,  upon  which  so 
much  depends,  at  the  mercy  of  any  casualty  that  may  cause  a  de* 
mand  for  and  export  of  the  precious  metals.  Thus  ther  establiahed 
two  distinct  evils.  The  evil  of  a  currency  unjustly  doubled  in  value 
in  1819,  and  now  subjected  to  limitations  as  unsound  in  principle 
as  novel  in  practice,— as  I  shall  prove,  I  trust,  beyond  all  power  of 
denial. 

**  Titus,"  the  author  of  the  negative  essay  No.  II.,  quotes  M. 
Fcrcade,  who,  in  an  article  in  tne  Bevue  det  Deux  Mondet  for 
January,  says, "  The  doctrines  which  suggested  the  Act  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  (meanmg  the  Act  of  1844)  have  acquired  the  authority  of  an 
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irrerocable  deciBion."  In  reply  to  this,  I  say  that  if  M.  Foroade 
had  understood  the  Act  of  1844,  he  would  not  hare  written  these 
words.  On  the  contrary,  I  assert,  and  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is  in  contradiction  to  tke  principles 
of  currency,  as  laid  down  by  political  economists* and  confinned  in 
practice, — and  this  I  shall  dienionstrate. 

It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  denied  by  any  one,  deservinff  the 
name  of  Economist,  that  the  amount  of  money  (whether  metallic  or 
paper,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two)  circulating  in  a  country  must  be  in 
a  certain  ratio  with  the  transactions  of  that  country.  If  it  is  not^ 
it  either  rectifies  itself,  or  vast  mischief  ensues.  If  it  be  below  the 
ratio,  prices  faU,  and  the  circulation  becomes  of  a  value  above  that 
of  the  circulations  of  other  countries,  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
which  I  need  not  give  in  detail.  If  it  be  above  the  ratio,  prices 
rise,  and  the  circcdation  is  depreciated  below  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies elsewhere.  This  produces  a  second  set  of  evils,  the  reverse 
of  the  other,  but  which,  I  trust,  need  not  be  detailed.  From  these 
two  positions  a  third  naturally  flows ;  and  that  is,  that  when  the 
trade  of  a  country  increases  its  circulation  ought  to  increase  in 
precisely  the  same  degree.  This  preserves  the  ratio  between  the  cur- 
rency of  that  country  and  those  of  its  ne^;hbour8.  When  the  ciroula- 
tionis  natural — that  is  to  say,  metallic  entirely,  or  nearly  so — ^any  oscil- 
lation rectifies  itself.  Where  the  circulation  is  mostly  paper,  and  there- 
fore artificial,  it  is  perpetually  liable  to  over-issue  or  to  under-issue. 
The  Act  of  1844  was  intended  to  meet  and  cure  this  liability  ;  but 
in  this  attempt  sound  principles  are  violated  and  set  at  nougnt ;  and 
that  after  a  fashion  ttiat  is  very  extraordinary.  What  does  this 
Act  do?  It  ties  down  the  issues  of  country  bankers  by  a  law  like 
that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  says  to  every  country  banker^ 
no  matter  what  the  growth  of  trade  may  be,  and  its  consequent 
Intimate  and  proper  requirements,  "  Thus  far  shaltthou  go,  and 
no  farther ! "  it  thus  far,  over  all  the  realm,  establishes  a  maximum 
of  circulation,  and  if  M.  Forcade  calls  that  sound  science,  I 
humbly  beg  to  differ  from  him. 

So  much  for  the  county  banks  and  their  circtdation.  How,  at 
the  same  time,  does  this  Act  deal  with  the  Bank  of  England  P  It 
permits  the  directors  to  issue,  on  the  security  of  the  treasury  debt 
and  its  own  capital,  exBCtlj  fourteen  millions,  with  the  slight  excep- 
tion of  some  Dank  post  bills  for  ten  pounds  and  upwards,  which 
are  hardly  felt  in  the  circulation.  For  all  above  this  the  directors 
must  have  gold  to  the  amount  issued,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
itances  may  be.  Now  we  have  seen  the  consequences  of  this 
ahsurd,  cruel,  and  monstrous  law ;  and  it  must  be  clear  to  all  who 
fill  eandidly  consider  this  matter,  that  the  arrangement  is  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  all  sound  or  rational  political  economy.  I  believe 
that,  in  every  year  since  1844,  the  trade  of  the  realm,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  increasing.  Consequentlv,  the  circulating  money  ought 
to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  trade.  But  this  necessary  adjunct 
of  ^  growing  commerce  the  Act  of  1844  reduces  to  a  mere  contin- 
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gmcy.  Xiet  ft  deficient  LarTCHt,  a  continental  war,  a  f ndden  exten* 
•ion  of  demand  for  capital  abroad,  a  break-down  of  credit  abroad, 
or  a  war  with  some  great  power  or  powers  in  whidi  thig  coontrj  is 
a  pnneipal, — let  apy  of  these  contingencies  occnr — and  they  are  fture 
to  ooenr  more  or  less  frequently, — and  in  what  position  are  the 
unfortunate  bank  directors  ?  They  know,  and  we  aH  know,  that 
any  one  of  the  contingent  events  mentioned,  and  possibly  others 
BOt  H/AteHeA  to,  must  cause  a  drain  of  gold  from  their  yanlts  to  an 
imkiiowB  extent.  In  this  case  they  hare  no  altematire.  If  they 
tnffer  the  drain  to  go  on  nncheckedf,  it  must  inevitably  reduce  ^eir 
note  circulation  below  the  requirements  of  liie  existing  commerce, 
and  panie  and  widely  stnread  ruin  follow. 

If^they  attempt  to  (meek  the  demand  for  f&eirgold  in  reacrve, 
tbey  can  only  do  so  by  reading  all  discounts,  or  raising  the  rates 
80  as  to  render  it  ruinous  to  the  merchant.  In  each  ease  the  results 
are  alike, — panic,  bankruptcy,  ruin,  and  all  the  sufferings  and  all 
tiie  evils  that  spring  from  a  state  so  unnatural.  Out  of  this 
dilemma  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  escape.  As  tlie  trade  of  the 
eoustry  flourishes,  in  that  reeiiQ  the  danger  must  increase.  It  must 
do  SO,  because  the  Bank  must  be  called  upon  to  supply  an  increasing 
oirettlation,  without  any  certainty  of  an  increased  average  reserve 
€€  gold,  and  with  l&e  moral  certainty  that  some  of  the  eontingont 
naks  of  a  drain,  before  mentioned,  nmst  in  due  time  occur,  and 
become  facts. 

Against  considerations  like  these,  as  it  appesn  to  the  author,  a 
Biero  "  Bluster  roll  of  names  "  is  of  no  force.  *  Titus  "  most  ex- 
euse  me  if  I  do  not  estimate  *'  Ricardo "  as  he  seems  to  do. 
**  Ricardo  "  died  in  182S ;  and  had  he  lived,  it  is  not  easy  to  si^ 
what  view  he  would  have  taken  of  the  Act  of  1844.  That  in  1819 
he  did  not  understand  the  currency  question  in  the  least,  subsequent 
events  proved.  He,  when  dying,  admitted  to  Alderman  Heygste 
that  he  was  wrong.  Never  did  "  the  blind  lead  the  blind  "  more 
egregiously  than  he  did  when,  on  that  memorable  oeeasion,  hs  led 
an  ignorant  legislature  into  that  fatal  blunder,  the  end  of  whieiL  ia 
yet  to  be  seen.  The  elder  Mill,  I  think,  did  not  five  to  witness 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844 ;  and  as  for  my  Lord  Overatone, 
his  interest,  and  the  interests  of  men  who,  like  himself,  make  huge 
fortunes  by  dint  of  usury,  are  too  much  bound  up  with  tfaia  inai* 
dious  Act  to  admit  of  their  being  impartial  on  the  question. 

••  Titus  "  ought,  further,  to  be  aware  that  the  connection  between 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  is  such  litat  the  directom  arenot  en- 
tirely without  «  bias  in  some  of  their  proceedings. 

"^Vi^en  their  reserve  is  large,  as  it  was  before  the  war  in  tfte 
Orhnea,  there  exiata  a  strong  reason,  of  tiie  Govenmientri  sort,  ibr 
winking  at  speculation  and  creating  a  little  artificial  **  prosnerity»'' 
fyt  whK'h  the  Government  takes  the  eredit.    This  was  tke  ear 


belbre  the  Russian  quarrel.  This  was  the  caae  prior  to  t&o 
mighlT  crash  of  1835-0,  which  was  preceded  by  a  oouple  otyiftn 
of  hfgn  paper  "prosperity,**  f&t  whtwi  the  Chancellor  or  the  Kehe* 
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quer,  Sobioflon,  aince  known  as  "  prosperity  SobiAMMi,"  fooliihlj 
took  Uia  credit 

Tiie  j^gument,  that  because  the  erents  that  cause  an  export  of 
gold  are  contingeQt  as  to  time  of  occorreoce,  therefore  th«y  ouc(lit 
not  to  be  considered  in  legislation,  is  quite  inadnussible.  FamiaeSy 
commercial  blunders,  great  speculative  uudertnkings,  and  wan,  ave 
of  certain  occurrence,  thougli  uncertain  as  to  time.  Is  a  nan  to 
build  a  house  in  summer  by  the  brink  of  a  stream*  without  ijl^w- 
ing  for  the  possible  floods  of  winter  ?  Has  "  Titus  "  e^er  considemd 
the  effect  abroad  of  the  fact  that  this  country  fears  to  risk  a  war» 
lest  the  fabric  of  its  mixed  currency  shDuld  be  toppled  over  in  tha 
encounter  ?  If  that  were  the  only  argument  against  the  Aot  •f 
IMA,  it  is  a  pretty  suf&cient  one  surely. 

Economists  are  proverbially  "cool:"  "Why  not  wait  until  the 
Aet  is  self-repealed  ?  "  "  Titus  "  asks,  with  characteristic  ooolneee. 
Are  all  the  suncrings,  in  the  meantime,  the  ruin  of  families,  the 
broken  hearts,  the  suicides,  to  pass  for  nothing  P  ^ot  very  looff 
ago  n  coroner  stated  to  the  writer  of  thii  paper,  that  "  be  tMced 
five  ntiddee  to  the  ruin  of  a  single  bank !  "    Is  that  nothing  P 

"£iias  Lumen"  is  very  luminous  as  to  the  evils  oaused  by  an 
adverse  exchange.  No  doubt  he  is  right.  It  is  impossible,  tiadar 
any  system  of  currency,  for  a  country  to  go  on  without  vast  incon- 
venience, with  the  exchanges  adverse  for  any  great  length  of  tioM. 
The  writer  of  this  article  contends  that  our  present  system,  without 
the  power  of  prevention,  incalculably  augments  the  mischief.  In 
fine,  he  is  prepared  to  vindicate,  against  all  adversaries,  the  reaeoiis 
which  he  lias  given  for  repealing  the  Act  of  1844  at  all  naki> 
whether  we  view  its  efiects  in  this  country  or  its  elTects  abroad. 

T.D. 

Hats  any  of  our  readers  been  led,  on  reading  the  papers  on  this 
question,  to  such  opinions  upon  the  subject  aa  Tiave  been  given  ex* 
praesion  to  by  Earl  (when  he  was  only  Lord  John)  Bosseli  P  They 
appear  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character,  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  left  his  Lodgings,"  which  wms 
itMud  in  JUi^,  under  the  signatare  of  Josej^  Skillet.  The  paesage 
referred  to  reads  as  follows:  —  '* Political  economy  is  on  awfal 
thing ;  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  the  Legisiature  id  often  .eaUed 
upon  to  deeicU  questions  which  involve  the  immediate  happineae, 
perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  millions  of  people,  by  rules  of  science 
which  change  from  day  to  day.  It  is  nU  a  matter  of  very  urgent  or 
freeamg  neeesei^  to  know  toketker  oxygen  gets  the  better  ofpklogiHamt 
orthlorine  is  a  heiter  f»umded  name  than  oxy-mnriatin  acid;  bnt  it 
IB  of  another  kind  of  importance  to  know  whether  a  silver  oamasf 
of  a  certain  standard  will  prove  a  considerable  benefit  or  a  eertain 
rain,  whether  an  oiwifflowing  abundanoe  of  foreign  coin  is  a  bieseing 
or  a  enrae  to  a  nation  which  imports  it.  Yet  these  qnestioaa  are  to 
be  decided  by  a  reference  to  the  authoriiy  of  men  who,  with  all  thmr 
ialenUf  do  not,  J  must  confess,  inspire  me  with  perfect  confidence** 
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One  of  the  most  awfhl  questiona  of  this  awfdl  subject  is  that 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  debating.  Money  is  the  very  sonl 
and  substance  of  political  economy,  and  the  philosophy  of  money  is 
ihe  yery  want  wnich  is  felt  when  we  ask  imder  what  regulations 
shall  we  place  banks,  and  what  liberties  shall  we  accord  to  them. 
It  is  a  terrible  topic  to  solve.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  interests,  and 
fixed  down  by  institutions ;  it  is  bulwarked  by  theory  and  attacked 
by  counter-tneor^ ;  and  tiie  tremendous  columns  of  figures  com- 
monly called  statistics — which  prove  nothing,  anything,  and  every- 
thing, as  they  are  manipulated — are  reared  like  cannon  on  one  side 
or  another,  and  are  played  pell-mell  on  the  matter  in  hand.  There 
are,  for  instance,  tne  elaborate  figures  of  Tooke's  "History  of 
Prices  "  arranged  against  the  equally  elaborate  ones  of  John  Taylor, 
and  his  fellow-advocates  of  a  change  in  currency.  Questions  upon 
the  intricate  topics  of  supply,  demand,  production,  distribution, 
exchange,  value,  and  a  great  number  of  other  terms,  are  all  impli- 
cated and  complicated  with  this  one  about  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

But  we  must  try  to  grope  out  of  the  darkness,  venerable  though 
it  be,  of  these  abstruse  matters,  and  try  if  the  political  economy  of 
common  sense  will  not  help  us  a  little  in  coming  to  some  sorit  o£ 
intelligent  conclusion  on  this  subject. 

The  social  usefulness  of  banks  is,  of  course,  indisputable,  llie 
social  nuisance  of  banks,  when  they  fail,  or  when  the  convertibility 
of  their  notes  is  interrupted  or  suspended,  is  equally  plain.  If  we 
wish  to  secure  the  former,  mesns  must  be  employea  to  avoid  the 
latter.  To  do  this  effectually,  some  mode  must  oe  got  into  effective 
operation  of  restrictiDg  the  isAues  of  banks,  with  some  reference  to 
the  securities  they  hold  and  can  make  available  for  the  regular  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  a  commercial  country,  where  such  a  whirl  and 
turmoil  of  labour  is  in  constant  action  only — 

**  To  gorge  a  few  with  trade's  precarioaa  pnze.** 

To  soften  the  injurious  influence  of  commercial  crises,  and  those 
revulsions  of  credit  to  which  all  operations  for  the  exchange  of 
commodities  are  subject,  and  to  secure  the  safe  convertibility  of  the 
notes  issued  by  banks,  the  most  zealous  political  economists  of 
modem  days  endeavour,  plan,  and  provide  a  true  philosophy  of 
exchange,  of  value,  of  price,  and  of  monetary  transactions.  Afier 
the  most  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  after  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence by  a  commission,  and  after  the  full  discussion  which  Psrlia- 
ment  was  sure  to  give  to  a  topic  of  so  much  importance,  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844  was  declared  to  be  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
regulating  the  bank  note  currency  of 'this  country,  so  as  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evils  resulting  from  those  spasms  of  bankruptcy  to 
which  commerce  was  subject. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  important  deduction,  that  steadiness  of 
permanent  value  is  the  first  requirement  of  a  good  practical  cur- 
rency. Although  it  may  be  permissible  for  fluctuations  to  occur, 
these  oscillations  must  always  be  near  a  fixed  point,  and  must  not 
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be  eapable  of  indefinite  expansion  or  contraction.  To  seoare  this 
tlie  ralae  (permanent)  of  gdd  haa  been  fixed.  By  that  Act  it  ia 
made  comptdsorj  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  give  its  notes  on 
demand  for  gold  at  the  price  of  £3  178.  9d.,  and  to  supplj  gold, 
equally  on  demand,  for  its  notes  at  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce.  This 
fixed  Talne  being  gained,  the  accommodations  the  iBank  affords  are 
regulated  by  it.  If  its  notes  fall  in  value  below  the  price  of  gold  in 
exchange  a  demand  for  gold  immediately  eets  in,  and  its  notes  are 
returned ;  if  its  notes  rise  in  value  (exchangeable)  above  the  price 
(fixed)  of  gold  there  ensues  a  demand  for  them,  and  gold  is  brought 
to  the  BasOc.  The  Bank  Act  of  1844,  therefore,  secures,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  can,  the  exact  similarity  in  kind  and  degree  of  its 
note  circulation  with  that  of  a  metallic  currency,  so  that  it  shall 
fluctuate  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  times  as  a  metal  cur- 
rency would  do  were  it  alone  in  the  market ;  i.  e.,  it  adheres  to  the 
azudogy  of  the  most  perfect  exchangeable  currency  known.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  a  measure  so  adapted 
and  arranged  is  false  in  policy,  and  would  be  hurtful  in  the  extreme 
to  commerce.  We  have  the  best  of  evidence  in  T.  D.'s  own  paper 
that  it  has  secured  this ;  for  he  only  adduces  two  panics  as  notice- 
able since  the  Act  came  into  operation, — 1847,  three  years  after  its 
introduction,  and  before  the  currency  had  consolidated  itself  upon 
the  new  plan ;  and  1857,  ten  years  after  the  first ;  while  it  is  ad* 
mitted  on  all  hands  that  although  the  currency  theorists  predicted 
a  collapse  in  1865,  the  Bank  tided  through  the  crisis  gallantly  and 
well,  ^ut  for  all  these  periods  of  convulsion  T.  D.  himself  points 
out  extraordinaiT  and  unforeseen,  as  well  as  irremediable  causes, 
which  brought  them  about.  It  is  unfair,  therefore,  to  charge  them 
to  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act.  Again,  we  have  the  same 
authority  that  panics  were  recurrent  under  the  old  system.  To 
tranquillize  the  troubled  waters  of  commerce  is  a  ereat  benefit,  and 
thia  the  Bank  Act  undertakes,  and  does, — not  in  iQl  circumstances, 
indeed,  but  in  the  greater  proportion  of  them.  Hence  it  ought  not 
to  be  repealed,  at  least  not  until  a  better  and  safer  system  can  be 
produced  and  shown  to  be  trustworthily  workable. 

All  commercial  exchanges  are  conducted  on  credits ;  and  credit, 
when  easily  attainable,  stimulates  production  or  purchase.  If  it 
stimulates  production,  it  lowers  prices  ;  if  it  stimulates  purchase, 
it  heightens  them.  If  credits  were  to  be  indefinitely  extended, 
all  commerce  would  become  insecure,  and  artificial  production 
and  prices  woidd  at  last  bring  all  life  into  jeopardy.  The  Bank 
Act  puts  the  brake  upon  over-speculation,  and  saves  the  country 
from  the  collapses  wnioh  would  result  from  over-trading.  When, 
therefore,  B.  K.  says  '*  the  desideratum  sought  for  is  a  currency 
that  shall  not  change  in  value  "  (p.  192),  and  uses  that  statement  as 
a  reason  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  he  deduces  a  con- 
clusion adverse  to  his  own  premiss  ;  for  the  Bank  Act  is  the  only 
plan  yet  found  possible  to  secure  an  unfluctuating  currency,  and  were 
it  repealed  we  should  have  "  Chaos  playing  his  old  lunes  again." 
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B.  R.'8  chief  APfifumeat  an^inst  die  Bank  Act  is  that  it  ocoa- 
sioiuJly  makes  us  feel  the  adrene  effect  of  forei^  exchanges.  We 
cannot  always  expect  to  ha^e  the  exchange  in^our  favonry  any  more 
than  we  can  hope  alwi^g  to  have  the  wind  aapplyinji^  na  witJi 
"  favouring  gales,"  howsoever  we  may  determinl»  to  sail.  We  moat 
take  our  turn  of  adverae  as  well  as  prosperous  times. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  are  two  grand  objections  to  the 
Bank  Act,  viz.,  that  iti  nstitutes  a  monopoly,  and  that  it  impoaes 
restrictions  on  the  currency.  We  have  to  ask  on  this  matter  the 
plain  and  simple  question.  Can  we  have  an  unlimited  currency  P 
and  the  answer  must  be,  Ko.  A  safe  currency  must  be  limited. 
No  other  currency  would  be  coavertible,  ana  an  inconvertible 
currency  is  unsafe.  B.  B.  ^ees  this  (p.  193),  and  says,  "We  do 
not  wisn  to  be  understood  as  advocating  an  unlimited  circulatioa 
altogether  without  reference  to  the  exchanges.  Snoh  a  thing 
cannot  be."  This  is  so  far  satisfactory.  But  if  a  currency  is  to  be 
limited  there  must  be  an  agency  for  insisting  on  and  regulating  the 
requisite  limitations ;  and  that  machinery,  if  placed  in  nie  manage- 
ment of  a  trast  or  corporate  body,  must  aasume  the  fonn  of  a 
monopoly.  If  the  restriction  of  the  currency,  and  the  monopoly 
consequent  thereon,  is  too  severe  or  costly,  the  mercantile  dassea 
liave  a  remedy  in  their  own  hand  in  the  opportunity  of  issuing 
l)ills,  cheques,  and  other  forms  of  promises  to  pay,  which  ought 
to  be  safe  enough  if  a  wider  circulating  currency  be  needed,  or 
the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  is  one  which  they  conceive  to  be 
disadvantageous,  on  the  whole,  to  a  mercantile  community. 

The  t^rmative  article  No.  III.  contains  some  very  hard  "Lines'* 
against  *'  Philomath,"  whom  the  former  would  like  to  transform 
into  a  Philomvih,    This  the  latter  would  doubtless  be  if  he  were  to 
accept   of  "tjiDCS**  as  a   true  currency  teacheir,  an  apostle  of 
monetary  economy.     He  wants,  for  instance,  some  form  of  cur- 
rency which  shall  be  possessed   of  a  single  character  (p.  3422). 
*' Philomath"  at  least  cannot  understand  how  that  is  to  be  had, 
and  "  be  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  everybody."    ITie 
'  Lines '  have  not  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places  *'  in  this  respect, 
for  "  Lines "  has  not  explained  how  this  may  be.    No  species  of 
currency  that  was  ever  heard  of  has  been  possessed  of  this  smglefold 
capacity.     There  is  no  use.  however,  m  discnssing  this  matter 
until  we  have  a  few  "Lines  "  more  on  the  subject  from  the  apoatle 
of  a  unique  currency.    To  him,  as  yet,  apparently,  as  well  as  aH 
others,  **  What  is  a  pound  ?  "  is   an  insoluble  problem  ;  but  by 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844  that  problem  has  got  an  approximate  prac- 
tical answer ;  and  as  it  supplies  that  in  the  best  manner  ^et  known 
tiie  Act  whicli  affords  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  So  long  aa  mon^ 
is  loanable  it  must  bring  its  price,  and  that  price  must  vary  like  all 
other  prices.    Why  should  we  quarrel  at  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  money  any  more  than  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of 
bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  any  other  article  influenced  by  supply  and 
demand? 
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I  am  wil&q^  to  acfaiowledge  tke  'vptj  mble  vmrmtr  ai  which 
1h0  afinofln  in  genend,  MpeotftQy  T.  D^  haT«  laid  tkeirsTgu- 
■UBtB  Move  iktoir  Maders,  although  I  think  thej  are  mtitokea 
in  thfltr  pnceaa  <of  aeaaonin^.  They  aeeoi  to  think  that,  baoouae 
tibare  aae  oiooiiaeBaeaaea  azuing  irom  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
AiCt,  ihtf  hare  ihown  the  need  for  its  repeal.  The  aame  iai|^t 
be  said  of  w&rj  hnr.    A  lam  whidi  aSeets  ao  one  injurimuly  is 

aoeljr — 

«"nMitfiuilllii8  monttor  which  tlM  vodd  ne'er  ttw/' 

T.  D.'s  paper  errs  most  in  its  being  destractive  rather  than  con- 
structive. It  is  fnllj  and  fairly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being 
inttructiye.  'R,  S.  is  the  opponent,  we  think,  most  in  «rror.  The 
true  theory  of  the  currency  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
debate ;  but  we  may  remark  that  eveir  possible  currency,  because 
it  must  be  artificial,  must  have  some  fault.  Hence  that  which  has 
the  least  faults  is  the  one  most  practical.  The  fact  that  Napoleon 
m.,  the  cunningest  man  in  Europe,  has  determined  to  approximate 
the  Bank  of  France  to  the  Britij^h  model,  may  be  held  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  holding  the  Bank  Act  o(  1844  to  be  a  beneficial 
one,  and  hence  for  affirming  that  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  The 
social  economy  of  our  a^e  demands  that  the  Act  should  be  preserved 
in  its  integrity  and  earned  out  to  its  full  consequences. 

Philoicath. 


JB  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMEKT  OF  EUJBtOPE 
MOBS  DUE  TO  EELIGION  TH AK  SCIENCE  P 


BSLIOZOJr. — BXFLY. 

M 


Thb  inteUeetual  development  of  Europe  "  is  a  phrase  whioh,  like 
ttdst  others,  is' liable  to  be  used  in  different  sansas.  Language  is 
tilie  great  P^teus.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  down,  and  retain  it  fixed 
down,  to  oneaignifieation.  DifPevent  minds  fill  it  up  difierently,  too. 
Some  of  oor  friends  hare  used  it  as  if  the  words  Intellectual  De>ire« 
kpment  were  equivalent  to  scientific  culture,  which  they  plainly 
famot  mean,  or  the  ouestion  would  be  prejudged  in  its  terms. 
Others,  again,  have  epoven  on  ihiB  debate  as  if  intellect,  will,  and 
morals  were  eaeh  separate  and  independent  powers  of  mind,  which 
His  possible  to  oultim  and^sDereise  alone,  witnouttke  one  exercising 
any  mflnenee  on  the  other.  They  are  iM>t  independent,  but  inter* 
dependent.  There  is  no  ineompatibility  between  them,  they  do  not 
exehide  ea^  other,  ihey  work  togemer  harmoniously  ualass  wo 
willingly  divorce  them,  rfow  Ihity  is  a  wider  word  than  ^Knowledge, 
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and  Binks  far  deeper  into  fhe  soul ;  for  duty  inclades  tke  attainment 
of  knowledge,  and  religion,  being  the  reyealer  of  dotr,  must  hare 
exerted  a  much  more  powerfnl  effect  on  the  mental  culture  of 
Europe  than  science  could  ever  have  set  in  motion.  Eren  now,  in 
our  own  day,  science  has  but  a  small  band  of  labonren  in  each 
country,  few  disciples,  but  every  one  in  every  country  in  Europe 
is  more  or  less  brought  vmder  the  influence  of  religion. 

Science,  even  at  its  best,  is  only  a  knowledge  of  nature,  of  that 
ereat  fatalist  web  of  causes  and  effects,  in  the  midst  of  which  man 
Snds  himself,  and  its  very  foundations  are  laid  in  self-trust.  Men 
of  science  rely  on  their  own  observations,  deductions,  hypotheses, 
theories,  &c.,  in  the  so-called  jiniformities  and  invariabilities  of 
nature,  and  every  generation  alters  the  science  of  the  age  preceding. 
But  men  of  science  constitute  a  mere  fraction  of  mankind ;  and  ul 
that  they  teach  to  those  who  have  not  observed  and  reasoned  is 
only  dogma — and  dogma  of  little  practical  effect  on  life  and  conduct. 
What  change  in  human  life,  what  effect  on  the  general  intellect  of 
man,  has  been  wrought  by  the  sciences  P  How  many  in  a  million  do 
the  truths  of  astronomy  stir  and  change  P  On  how  many  do  the 
mysteries  of  chemistry  exert  an  influence  P  What  personal  altera- 
tion of  mind,  habit,  or  life,  do  mathematics  effect  on  the  mass  of 
men  P  What  reformations  of  social  state  do  the  missionaries  of 
geolo^  bring  about  P  What  effect  in  the  inner  life  of  a  man  does 
electrical  science  produce  P  Is  science,  in  fact,  a  mental  stimu- 
lant to  one  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  populations  of  Europe P 
If  not,  how  can  it  be  argued  that  science  is  more  effective  in  intel- 
lectual development  than  religion,  whose  influences  permeate  society, 
and  are  felt  in  all  the  acts,  operations,  and  aspirations  of  European 
lifeP 

Beligion,  as  we  have  said,  is  everywhere  active.  It  has  created 
round  man  a  moral  atmosphere,  in  which  he  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being.  Even  the  most  degraded  and  fallen  have  compunctious 
visitings  due  to  the  effects  of  religion,  and  these,  when  they  become 
active  through  grace,  are  often  made  effectual  to  the  conversion  and 
reform  of  those  who  feel  them.  Beligion  is,  of  course,  a  faith  rather 
than  a  knowledge ;  but  this  fsith  is  continually  pressing  on  to  know- 
ledge— to  knowledge  of  God,  His  will.  His  dealings,  His  designs.  His 
love  to  mankind,  and  the  provisions  He  has  ma£  for  bringing  man- 
kind out  of  their  estate  of  sin  and  misery  into  one  of  salvation  by  a 
Eedeemer ;  knowledge  of  duty  to  man  m  all  the  relations  of  lue ; 
of  the  foundations  on  which  these  rest,  and  of  the  conduct  which 
is  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  beijog.  Beligion  becomes 
the  mainspring  of  human  action,  the  chief  inducement  to  refiectioD, 
the  prime  mover  towards  reformation,  and  even  science  itself  has 
had  to  borrow  from  religion  the  grand  secret  of  an  all-wise  Designer 
— ^whose  works  endure  for  ever,  and  whose  ways  are  to  the  world's 
end — before  it  could  lay  down  the  basis  of  its  structure.  Even  it  is 
in  a  great  part  a  development  of  ideas  acquired  £r<»n  Beligion— 
though  very  often  used  in  opposition  to  her/ 
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All  civilization  recorded  in  historj  has  been  the  result  of  immi- 
gration, the  higher  nations  bringing  their  light  to  those  lower  in 
the  scale.  Following  this  analogy,  aU  religion  is  the  effect  of  immi- 
gration from  the  higher  intelligences  of  heaven  (real  or  assumed)  to 
Siia  lower  earth.  iSeWpon,  like  civilization,  is  not  a  development  of 
existent  power  out  of  itself,  but  of  an  existent  power  set  a-working 
by  a  power  higher  and  holier.  Science  is  a  human  growth,  it  is 
aa  offshoot  from  human  thought ;  but  religion  is  a  divine  growth, 
it  ia  a  seedling  of  God's.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  have  been  more 
powerful  in  developing  the  intellect  of  Europe  than  science  ever 
Baa  or  ever  can  be. 

Science  affects  only  the  few  topmost  thinkers  of  a  race ;  religion 
•ai>plie8  all  the  deep  undercurrents  of  life  with  their  energy  and 
activity.  We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  how  many  are 
living  in  our  own  mere  neighbourhoods,  who  are  living  neither  con- 
scioualy  nor  unconsciously  under  impressions  or  influences  due  to 
science,  and  to  mark  how  many—even  among  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fess belief  in  a  revelation — are  moved  to  action,  stirred  to  reflection, 
and  induced  to  live  reputably,  through  inspirations  breathed  over 
society  by  religion. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  "  Marwood  H."  does  not  find  religion 
"bo  great  a  thing"  (p.  39).  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  we  affirm,  the 
greatest  thing.  "How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation?"  It  is  God's  gift,  and  must  not  be  despised.  Science 
is  man's  toy.  Let  us  not  lor  that  part  with  our  great  birthright  in 
Christ.  Of  the  Dark  Ages  (p.  39)  "  Marwood  H?'  has  ^iven  a  very 
wrong  estimate.  Iteligion  was  the  only  light  of  mankind's  seeing 
in  these  times.  "  He  who  puts  the  minds  of  others  on  a  new  track 
must  not  expect  them  to  stop  precisely  where  he  does.  He  has 
applied  a  spark  to  an  infinitely  expansive  power,  and  he  cannot 
confine  it  within  the  same  limits  that  he  chooses  to  impose  upon 
himself.  Nor  was  the  Church  by  any  means  so  hostile  to  investi- 
gation as  many  have  supposed.  In  that  mighty  warfare  with 
ignorance,  sin,  and  misery,  which  makes  up  so  much  of  human 
history,  the  benefit  of  religion  to  the  world  is  incomputable.  And 
in  what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages  all  the  lights  that  shone  out  upon 
the  sea  of  experience  came  from  the  Church,  and  gave  forth  their 
illumination  to  life  through  abbey  lamps  and  monastic  windows. 
The  "religious  light"  may  have  been  "dim,"  but  it  was  light; 
but  in  that  age  science  had  no  oil  in  its  lamps  except  what  it  nad 
borrowed  firom  religion— light  which  it  has  repaid  too  often  with  the 
scorn  which  former  friends  use  for  the  payment  of  old  debts. 

The  arguments  derived  from  religion,  when  abused,  we  could 
easily  match  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  effects  of  science 
falsely  so  caUed,  but  tney  would  be  quite  as  much  beside  the  ques- 
tion as  those  with  which  "Marwood  H.  fills  nage  40.  * '  Marwood  H." 
has  attempted,  by  a  side  wind,  to  renew  a  olebate  already  fully  dis- 
cussed— ^when  perhaps  he  was  a  boy  at  school — in  the  3rd  volume  of 
the  British  Controversialist,  1852,  which  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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**  Were  the  efibets  of  the  CmMdes  favourable  to  Ae 
and  moral  eievation  of  the  people  P"  To  that  deh&te  we  voatd 
direct  his  attention  ae  a  reply  to  his  question  (p.  41),  "  Did  tfae 
Crusades  bring  any  adrantages  to  Europe  P" 

**  Blair"  asserts  (p.  112)  that  "  science  cannot  co«zist  wHh  igno- 
rance." I  ask  him,  as  a  reply,  to  look  at  London,  whioh  is  the 
home  and  seat  of  science,  and  yet  includes  within  it,  co-existently, 
BO  large  a  per-centage  of  stolid  i^ontaee  as  is  scarcely  to  be  Tnatrhnd 
even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  bucolic  shires.  I  ask.  How  is  it 
tiiat  in  Ed  eland  forty-five  in  a  hundred  cannot  write  their  own 
names,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Observatory,  the  uniyersitiea,  the 
Boyal  Society,  the  Boyal  Institotion,  and  the  ten  thousand  and  one 
associations  for  science  (sometimes  numbering  half  a  doaen  mem* 
hers!)  whioh  co-exist  with  that  fuctP  Ah,  "Blair,"  take  oim! 
All  the  talk  about  false  religion  is  beside  the  question.  Our  ques- 
tion relates  to  Hcienoe  vartus  Religion,  not  to  false  Beiigion  vermu 
true  Science,  or  trae  Beligion  versus  false  Scienoe. 

"  Blair  "  seems  to  be  such  a  "  well-meaning  " — ^to  use  his  own  term 
— ^«ort  of  a  fellow,  that  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  in  «s  to 
pursue  the  argument  much  farther  with  him.  It  is  unkind  "to 
break"  even  '*a  butterfly  upon  awheel."  and  we  doubt  if  *'  Blair," 
as  a  reasoner,  would  be  mucn  benefited  by  refutation.  He  seems  to 
be  too  anxious  to  show  that  both  science  and  religion  are  in  rsatitjr 
the  same,  both  *'  founded,"  he  says  (p.  113),  "  on  faith  ;"  that  it  is 
evident  he  wants  to  be  a  peaee-maker,  not  a  peace4>reaker ;  but  he 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  wrong  to  cry,  *'  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is 
ao  peace ;"  and  that  science  has  of  late  advanced  euoh  unhallewed 
olaims  as  to  make  it  certain  that  no  true  peace  can  be  brought 
about  till  its  relations  to  religion  are  better  determined. 

"  Elpisticos  "  oomes  up  as  opponent  No.  3.  He  selects  India  »  an 
esample  of  religion,  and  Europe  as  an  example  of  science ;  that  is, 
he  ootnpares  a  country  under  a  false  religion  with  a  series  of  lands 
in  whioti  science,  as  nearly  true  as  the  world  knows  of,  has  bsen 
4mltivated ;  and  this  he  calls  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  debate  fairiy ! 
Surely,  if  ever  sophistry  was  patent,  this  is  so.  The  terms  are  con- 
trasted, not  compared,  when  used  in  Uiis  manner.  The  ease  is 
manufactured  to  suit  the  argument  and  to  hoodwink  the  reader. 

Let  me  remark,  in  a  sentence  of  reply  to  the  ezelamatorf  obasr- 
vation  of  *'  Elpisticos,"  What  thought,  what  studv,  what  eX0m»e 
for  the  mind  must  the  numerous  improvements  have  required!" 
that  there  is  in  this  a  great  difference  oetween  scienoe  andreligioA* 
Beligion  is  experimental  in  a  different  sense  ft&m  scimioe.  The 
whole  of  the  experiences  of  religion  must  be  undergone  in  the 
individual  mind.  £a(^  person  must  undergo  the  whole  opemtaons 
of  faith,  repentance,  sanctifieation,  endeavour  after  holiness  of  life 
and  thought.  In  science  it  is  different.  One  only  requirss  to 
make  a  discovery,  to  go  through  its  processes.  Its  results  are  thsn 
published  and  accept^ ;  the  mass  of  men  do  not  reason  them  out* 
or  critically  pass  them  through  their  mind.  Science  is  thereibreiiot 
educative  for  the  mass,  whereas  religion  is. 
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On  a  foil  leviffw  of  the  argameitts  nied  in  this  debate  it  will  be 
found  ihab  nligton  in  move  personal,  improving,  widely  diffused,, 
more  eioeely  interesting  to  mankindy  and  mors  upenerally  effecthrB 
ai  Mi  aoent  in  stirring  menV  minds  than  science  ia,  and  hence  that 
the  intttleetnal  developmeot  of  Eumpe  most  be  mnch  mofre  due  ta 
reli|ri<a  Ann  it  can  pCMsiblj  have  been  to  science.  If  our  readeri' 
tkiu  so,  thej  will  vote  with  iMautnxLn, 

SCI  BB  CB. — BBFCT* 

SciBBCX  is  the  enli^btener  of  the  world,  and  the  ooIt  means  hy 
wUeh  the  Almighty  shows  forth  to  mankind  fiis  hanoiwork.  In 
tf«ry-daj  life  we  cannot  help  feehag  its  power — we  are  bonnd 
ndsrit — ^dkul  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  mysterioas  sway, 
eren  while  ho  roams  restlessly  within  its  pnsonKhonse,  from  whioh 
he  cannot  eseajpe. 

Between  rehgion  and  science  there  most  erer  he  a  wavfaiv,  sod 
the  reason  of  this  antagomsm  is  easily  explained.  Seienee  will 
siwvfs  strive  to  find  out  Ihe  tmth,  ay,  though  it  delve  deep  for  it; 
whilst  rddgion— need  here  as  a  general  term«-^iU  sometimes,  and 
that  not  seldom,  seek  to  conceal  it,,  and  will  oeoassonalLy  even  ai^ne 
tbut  doing  so  is  a  righteous  act. 

Let  as  glanee  for  a  moment  at  tlso  laws  of  natnre — laws  which: 
Kieaee  has  pfooonnced-  to  be  for  ever  staUe.  There  are  some 
people— peoftto  ignorant  of  science*  it  is  tme— who  maintain  that 
pnycr  will  effect  everything,  and  oan  move  everything ;  <me  of  thia 
ehss  appears  to  baive  come  to  our  notice  nnder  the  signature  of 
"William  of  Oswestry."  But  what  prayer  or  siroplicatioa  can 
ebsnge  one  of  nstnre's  kuwsP  We  cannot  prevent  oy  any  prayer 
of  owB  ihe  snn  shining  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night ;  prayer 
Maaot  hinder  the  seasons  from  their  due  advent,  nor  the  revolution 
of  the  world  aionnd  the  sun,  nor  the  systems  from  performing  t^eir 
frapHT  eooTses ;  everything  mast  have  ite  day  in  spite  of  ns.  Ami 
wksn  we  see  this  law,  can  we  possibly  give  too  nmeh  credit  to  the 
ittribntes  of  what  men  commonly  regsod  as  religion  ? 

The  abatmse  enigmas  of  creation,  whieh  <nat  fbmathers  oould  not 
ntn,  are  now  by  the  aid  of  seienee  placed  within  the  reach  of  man*s 
niad;  science  has  taught  him  to  oontprehead  them  ;  and  does  not 
tkis  prove  sufficiently  the  beneficisl  effeots  of  seieaoe  in  developing 
the  iateUeet  as  comqnred  with  tisose  of  rriigson  in  its  teachings  re- 
gsidiim  prayer  ? 

Anonow  let  ns  tnm  to  these  idio  have  defrnded  rriiii^on,  and  lefe 
Si  see  whethertheiir  arguments  will  bear  investigation.  The  ddpatn 
«ati»  opposite  side  is  opened  fay  '*  lagiefiekU"  andLe— as»  indeed, 
ill  wk>  hare  been  his  sapportens-^-aas  leant  too  nnirk  on  the 
ners  word  zehgiaQ;  he  has  evsdenldy  been  awed  by  ita  snppossd 
n^stsriss,  and,  as  his  fiori;  ssntenoe  implies,  has  pnobaUy  read  Urn 
Bdibwithastonishaatnl,  briiaving  its  every  wvsd^and  never  eacmg 
to  ispMste  esifiaatty  the  wheat  from  the  taren.  Hesm^^SoieBeeie 
ii^  ^anggr^ate  of  bmsi's  hiiuailedge ;  xeAigion  iaibs  n?  riatea  of 
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the  divineBeing."  This  definition  of  religion  might  be  much  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  science,  for  by  science  Grod  rereals  Himself  to  man, 
ennoblmg  his  mind  with  the  mystic  lore  of  nature,  and  developing 
his  intellect  that  he  might  be  aole  to  comprehend  the  omnipotence 
of  his  Maker.  "  Keligion/'  he  goes  on  to  obsenre,  "  demolished 
the  false  divinities  of  heathen  nations."    'Now  the  Christiaii  reli- 

fion  has  borrowed  many  of  its  rites  from  the  heathens ;  in  fact, 
nring  the  period  of  the  early  church  heathens  and  Christians  were 
mnch  amalgamated,  and  even  had  many  things  in  common ;  so  even 
in  the  present  day  the  Koran  contains  many  precepts  and  ideas 
that  are  found  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  were  known,  to  have 
originated  among  the  heathen  long  before  the  Bible  was  written 
and  commonly  known.  The  conclusion  we  should  draw  from  this 
would  be  that  all  religions,  although  widely  di£fering  in  their  tenets, 
have  many  things  in  common,  which  almost  seems  to  prove  that  all 
must  have  had  one  common  ancestor  from  which  they  originated. 

It  is  somewhat  new  to  be  told  that  science  only  "  refers  to  mere 
convenience ;"  this  idea  is  so  simple  that  we  do  not  care  to  refute  it, 
especially,  too,  as  it  is  a  statement  without  proof.  Were  science 
omy  "  to  look  at  facts,"  and  "  not  beyond  them,"  how  could  our 
great  discoveries  have  been  madeP  lo  sit  down  quietly  and  gaze 
on  real  certainties  would  never  enlighten  us  or  our  brethren ;  and 
were  "  Inglefield  "  one  of  our  scientific  men,  we  fear  his  quiet  fazing 
on  what  had  been  already  discovered  would  do  but  little  good  to  his 
countrymen.  Again  he  puts  forth  another  hast^  assertion,  "  Life 
was  never  free  to  devote  itself  to  science  in  the  older  forms  of  human 
existence."  In  the  days  of  yore  science  flourished  as  much  as  it 
does  with  us ;  for  they  must  necessarily  proceed  slower  who  bad  the 
primary  laws  of  nature  to  discover,  and  to  establish  by  proof  that  on 
which  we  are  now  building.  Did  not  the  science  of  Greece  place  it 
abore  all  other  states,  where  Aristotle  poured  forth  his  pent-up  phi* 
losophy,  and  Plato  unlocked  the  door  of  a  new  and  premeditated 
life ;  where  Fytha^ras  and  others  laid  open  their  half-proven 
theories  to  the  worla,  which  if  themselves  of  no  use,  at  least  induced 
others  to  seek  until  they  found  the  truth.  In  p.  36  "  Inglefield  " 
says,  **  Beligion  administered  an  impetus  to  the  mtelleotuu  culture 
of^  Europe,  without  which  science  would  have  perished."  Now 
assuredly  religion  and  science  have  never  yet  worked  in  unison,  and 
one  of  the  most  forcible  arguments  on  the  side  of  science  is,  that 
religion  has  always  oppressed  it,  and  endeavoured  to  smother  it ; 
but  that  the  former,  being  in  the  right,  has  outgrown  this  oppres- 
sion. In  the  present  day  people  are  afraid  that  geology  will  over- 
tlurow  the  writmgs  of  Moses,  and  the  pietists,  thTOUJzh  abominable 
cant  and  mistaken  seal,  and  false  belief  but  real  infidelity,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  its  being  further  pursued ;  but  geology,  among 
all  other  branches  of  science,  has  thiown  a  light  upon  the  origin  of 
man,  and  if  it  has  overthrown  some  of  the  (reputed)  writings  of 
Moses  (P),  yet  our  doctrine  remains  the  same,  we  cannot  see  beyond 
a  certain  climax ;  and  the  pietist,  if  he  is  at  all  uncomfortable  about 
the  results  of  science,  ought  to  remember  that  his  faitii  should  teadi 
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him  that  science  oomes  directly  from  our  bleseed  Lord,  who  by  its 
means  oTerihrows  the  false,  but  establiahes  the  true.  In  another 
pangraph  *'  Inglefield  *'  sneaks  of  religion  as  a  peacemaker,  and  as 
giving  nations  a  fondness  for  settled  life.  Can  onr  friend  hare  oon-> 
siderM  the  exceeding  rashness  of  his  statement  F  We  cannot  read 
tiiose  instances  in  hutory  in  which  religion  has  acted  as  a  peace- 
maker ;  we,  indeed,  above  all  other  nations— we  who  haye  suffered 
more  erils  and  wars  on  account  of  religion,  that  slayer  of  mankind- 
might  corse  its  conflicting  parties,  inasmuch  as  it  has  slain  our  fore- 
famers,  and  burnt  them  at  the  stake,  and  will  probably,  unless  its 
power  is  much  lessened,  do  us  further  mischief. 

We  must  now  pass  over  "  Inglefield,"  and  we  therefore  turn  to 
tiie  right  wordy  production  of  B.  8. 

Our  friend  begins  his  paper  by  a  review  of  ancient  Gh*eece,  and 
takes  a  somewhat  original  new  of  the  matter.  He  asserts  that  re- 
ligion produced  the  "  Iliad,"  and  indeed  he  is  quite  right ;  but  pre- 
sently, to  the  ^at  defeat  of  his  argument,  he  announces  how 
wretchedly  the  mtellect  was  developed  during  the  Epic  period ;  and 
then,  to  complete  the  triumph  of  science,  he  says,  "  And  where  was 
science  at  that  time  F  "  Had  science  during  that  early  period 
been  in  activi^,  the  state  of  civilization  would  not  hare  been  so 
bad  as  he  justly  describes  it.  Does  not  this  prove  amply  that  when 
science  arose  ignorance  was  banished  from  the  civilized  world  F  In 
p.  110,  S.  S.  speaks  of  the  Crusaders  as  having  saved  Europe  from 
the  sway  of  the  Mahometan.  This  is  a  faulty  argument.  The 
cross,  as  the  emblem  of  the  established  faith  of  Europe,  ever  fore- 
most as  it  is  to  quarrel  about  its  rights,  first  attacked  the  crescent, 
which  wished  but  to  preserve  its  own  and  prevent  pilgrim  hypocrites 
from  overwhelming  its  land  and  spying  into  the  mysteries  of  an 
sbfltruse  religion;  but  the  Christian  princes  were  sufficiently 
punished  for  weir  transgression,  and  no  war  ever  wrought  so  much 
woe  as  the  Crusades.  It,  too,  was  a  war  of  religion  against  re- 
ligion, and  ou^ht  not  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  an  advocate 
of  the  beneficiality  of  religion. 

We  think  that  we  have  now  noticed  the  chief  arguments  in  the 
article  of  £.  S.,  and  next  we  come  to  the  paper  of  "  William  of 
Oswestry."  We  hesitated  a  moment  whether  we  should  notice  this 
paper ;  but  we  have  decided  in  giving  it  a  fair  share  of  notice. 

rassing  over  his  soliloquy  on  human  life,  commonplace  enough, 
he  savs  uiat  "the  religious  principle  is  the  first  to  excite"  man's 
"  intellect."  The  whole  argument  of  his  paper  depends  almost  on 
this  8o-ealled)fact,  which,  alas  I  he  has  not  proven,  as  he  is  most  pro- 
bably unable  to  do.  He  continues  to  say  that  this  principle  "  leads 
him  to  inquire,  What,  and  whence,  and  why  am  I F  and  philosophy 
is  bom."  Does  he  mean  philosophy  or  science  7  Philosophy  inves- 
tigates the  causes  of  all  phenomena  which  belong  to  mind  or  matter, 
whilst  science  investigates  the  effects,  the  causes,  and  theprimary 
origin  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  Nature  herself.    "  William 

mues  religion  appear  after  science,  or  philosophy,  as  he  terms  it ; 

whilst "  Inglefield  "  and  E.  S.  make  science  to  appear  after  religion. 
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"Now  Kere  there  k  a  jBfrei.^  discrepftney ;  our  reiidem  will  piebaUj 
h»ye  Mea  this,  and  wul  judge  for  themselves  wlio  i»  in  tae  nghH 
With  regard  to  the  "  Dark  Ages/'  "  WiUiam  "  has  let  his  bigotej 
oyevcoae  his  common  sense :  he  iTiolently  abases  the  "  Dark  -A^^es^ 
as  well  he  may ;  but  he  forgets  that  in  doiag  so  be  is  injuiBg  Us 
own  side  of  the  question,  for  the  ereed  of  the  Bomanist  i»  elaaied 
just  as  much  under  the  religion  of  Europe  as  bia  own.  So  it  is 
ever-^hi^otry  will  drire  wisdom  away.  The  ousetionB  "  Williaia" 
bat  asked  amount  to  nothing  mote  ilian  an  euafxingof  oiur  themai 
be  will  therefore  find  the  majority  of  them  answered  in  o«r  paper  ; 
they  are  too  unimportant  to  merit  reply  singly.  On  the  wooiar 
"  TVilliam's  "  production  is  yery  oontradiotory.  tn  the  beginnia|f  he 
states  that  science  was  extant  prior  to  religion,  and  at  tbeooBcliisios. 
be  distineUy  denies  this ;  we  think  that  any  one  of  our  readesa  wooid 
agree  in  thinking  that  he  has,  on  tbe  whole,  iajvieed  (be  cauae  be  baa 
espoused  hy  his  contribution.  Would  it  not  have  been  batter  had 
be  acted  on  bis  first  impulse,  and  "  stood  aside  as  a  speetator  "  F 

"  Church  and  State"  is  a  good  eld  Tory  watebword,andlet  Qafbr 
oyer  abide  by  it ;  but  let  it  not  blind  our  eyea  to  tbe  tmtk  aseonoema 
science  deyeloping  the  intellect.  Were  it  not  for  seienoe,  we  sbaold 
be  in  darkness — daduiess,  too,  with  no  hope  of  future  lights  Let 
u»  be  thankful,  ibien,  that  modern  times  has  giyen  ua  a  boon  by 
which  we  can  alone  know  ourseives,  who  and  what  we  ase,  wb^bsc 
the  beast  by  soccessive  cycles  became  man,  or  whether  mas  waa 
created  as  he  is  now.  Years  alone  can  throw  a  light  upcm  natora's 
unfathomable  riddles.    Is  not  the  saying  of  Tennyaon  tvoe^ — 

"  ScienOT  moTes  bvc  slowlj,  sHiwiy  crecipiiTg'  od  fnut  poiat  fo  point  ^T 

In  tbe  days  when  Beligion  was  in  her  infaacy, — when  religion  waa 
tbe  pure  outpouring  of  the  oyer-burdened  soul  to  some  beings 
unknown  to  man,  when  our  forefathers-  liyed  in  mad  hats,  Soienea 
Qvea  then  showed  herself.  God  in  His  mercy  had  created  certain 
berbs  capable  of  administering  comfort  to  the  siek  mortal,  and 
among  the  rudest  sayages  the  art  of  heabng  is  not  imknown.  Ia 
tbe  journals  and  works  of  discoverers  we  rMid  of  men  utterly  devoid 
of  religiofu,  and  yet  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing ;  and  ayen  tbia 
^rt  is  found  to  haye  enlightened  their  dull  uaderstaading,  plabdy 
showing  how  science  deyelops  tbe  intellect^  and  that  itia  uibom  in 
tbe  nature  of  man.  And  what  must  be  the  effects  of  science  in  oar 
own  enlightened  daysP  Can  anj  man  doubt  whether  seienceor  ra* 
ligion  tends  most  to  develop  the  intellect;  wbenseienos  tbnyes  tbarv 
is  no  hatred  or  quarrelling,  but  a  great  li|^t ;  whilst  reiigian  is  made 
up,  in  some  men's  minds,  wholly  of  seotariaa  wraqgUnfj^  ignoraaaa* 
and  dissent  ? 

Who  loves  not  knowledge  ?    WhosbaUrrfll' 
Against  her  beaaty  ?    May  the-  mhi 
With  man,  and  preoperl    Who  Bhall  fix 

Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  woik  pnvnfU 

MAnn>oi>  K. 
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OF  THE  HOT-BLAST. 

Thx  mineral  wealth  of  Britain  has  given  it  a  hif^h  plaoe  among 
nationfl.  In  liie  njBe,  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron,  it 
excels  all  other  lands.  Formerly,  when  iron  smelting  was  managed 
(Hilj  with  wood,  it  was  ill  to  work  and  dear ;  but  when  it  became 
known  that  by  the  use  of  coal  the  same  process  might  be  almost  as 
weU  and  mncb  less  expensively  accomplished,  a  great  step  was 
made  in  industrialism ;  for  in  Britain  coal  and  iron  are  generally 
found  in  close  proximity, — laj^ers  of  the  one  often  overlying  the 
odier  in  the  same  mine,  with  bmestone  not  far  off.  Hence  the  two 
diief  materials  used  in  the  smelting  of  iron  lie  most  nsnally  in 
neighbourly  accessibility  to  it,  are  easily  worked,  and  cost  little  for 
transit ;  and  over  an  immense  acreage,  not  often  smiling  in  beauty  of 
sorfaoe,  a  wealth  exceeding  that  to  be  gained  from  pastures  or  corn- 
lands,  is  dug  as  an  outcrop  from  bleak-looking  districts.  These 
interstratified  coal,  iron,  ana  limestone  fields  suppler  the  raw  mate- 
rials out  of  which  are  formed  the  great  manufacturing  and  travel- 
ling agencies  of  our  times,  the  sweatless  toilers  in  manufactory 
and  on  roadway  or  over  sea,  steam-engines,  &e.,  and  from  these  are 
derived  much  of  the  **  power"  of  Britain. 

Ixoa  is  extremely  rare  in  its  pare  or  native  state.  In  Britain 
ifc  generally  apx>ean  as  an  impure  carbonate.  Bat  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  varioas  compound 
forma  in  which  iron  ores  appear,  and  which,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  manufacturing  purpose,  are  technicaUy  known  as  "  mine," 

'*  Mine  "  is  reduced  hj  JM  with  the  aid  of  a  Jltue.  On  being 
brought  to  the  surface  it  is  mixed  with  "  bind."  It  is  then  stacked, 
that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  that  the  bind  may  scale 
off  f^m  the  mine,  after  which  it  is  cleaned.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  kiln,  where  it  is  roasted  with  coke,  to  remove  from  it  the 
volatile  impurities — sulphur,  arsenic,  water,  &c. — which  it  may  con- 
tain. The  metallic  oxide  is  then  ready  for  the  ''  blast  furnace," 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  to  be  removed  and  the  metal  set  free. 
The  purer  the  carbon  with  which  this  is  done,  the  finer  and  better 
the  iron  produced.  Charcoal  was  chiefly  used  in  smelting  till 
1618,  when  Edward  Sutton  (Lord  Dudley)  in&rodaced  the  use  of 
eoal ;  but  things  fell  back  into  their  old  state  till  1713,  when  the 
use  of  coal  was  reintroduced  by  the  Coalbrookedale  company  under 
Abraham  Derby.    About  1760,  ".coking"  began;  in  1770,  Watts's 
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steam-engine  was  applied  to  the  blast  furnace  to  pump  air  into  tbe 
furnace  with  such  speed  and  regularity  as  to  auicken  and  support 
combustion,  and  Hennr  Cort's  system  of  pudcUing  and  rolling  was 
introduced  in  1784.  Tkaee  wace  tke  ohier  smtecedent  steps  in  im- 
proTiDg  iron  smelting  in  Britain  before  the  invention  with  which 
the  name  of  James  Beaumont  Neilson  is  connected,  as  the  Nasm3rth 
steam-hammer,  1836,  and  the  Bessemer  process,  1856,  appear  to  be 
as  yot  the  nost  mnBrkabfe  aubpaauent  iw/prowesoeti^  in  tiie  Bamir 
facture  of  iron  in  Great  Britain.  \S^e  mention,  these  circumstances 
to  show  the  place  which  ITeilBon  holds  among  the  benefactors  of 
his  country,  and  now  pass  on  to  exj^ain  in  what  hia  invention 
really  oonsisted,  and  how  it  came  about. 

TVe  do  not  profess  'to  give  any  more  than  a  rough  outfine  of 
the  reasoning  upon  which  the  invention  of  the  hot-blaJst  is  fbnnded, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  results  which  have  followed  its  adoption. 
We  cannot  burden  our  paper  with  other  details  on  the  mannfactnie 
of  iron  than  those  immediately  coojcemed  with  the  subject,  and 
with  all  the  diffidence  of  an  outsider  attempt  to  explain  so  much 
as  we  seem  to  eomprehend  of  the  memod  of  working  Mast 
furnaces. 

The  theory  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  iron  ore  in  tike  blast 
fiimace  is  this:— ^the  strong  affinity  between  carbon  and  oxvgen 
secures  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  with  the  carbon  or  ^e 
fdel  under  the  active  agency  of  heat ;  the  limestone  flux  is  induced 
to  the  caustic  state  under  the  same  agency,  unites  with  the  clavey 
portion  of  the  mine,  and  forms  a  kind  of  glassy  cinder  canra 
slag ;  the  metal  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  famace,  while  tbe 
slag  floats  on  the  liquid  metal  and  preserves  it  from  ihe  wssting 
action  of  the  air.  The  ftmaaoes  are  tapped  when  the  slag  flows  over 
the  dam,  when  the  workmen  think  it  haa  got  into  proper  oonditian. 
The  fumaces^are  charged  by  the  filler,  whose  duty  it  ib  to  keep  them 
always  full,  to  examine,  weigh,  and  proportion  the  quantities  with 
which  it  is  charij^ed,  according  to  the  state  of  the  contents.  These 
charges,  consisting  of  about  six  cwt.  of  coke,  a  similar  quantity  of 
"  mine,''  and  rather  more  than  two  owt.  of  limeetone,  axe  filled  in 
about  fifty  times  during  each  "  turn  **  of  twelve  hours.  To  keep  in 
constant  and  regular  combustion  this  immense  massof  matter  reqmres 
an  enormous  amount  of  air,  viz.,  about  two  cwt.  per  minute,  or 
six  tons  per  hour,  as  much  air  as  would  feed  the  lungs  or4C&' 
people.  Thia  air  is  led  into  the  ^rnace  through  tubes  or  Uait- 
pipes  in  such  a  way  that  the  blast  shall  proceed  at  a  known  and 
uniform  force,  so  as  to  blow  upon  the  material  to  effect  its  tfaoroog^ 
combustion,  not  to  drive  it  away  unconsumed.  This  combuBfaoiL 
must  be  kept  up  constantly;  a  blast-furnace  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out,  and  by  the  stoppage  for  any  length  of  time  of 
the  intense  currents  which  eSect  combustion  due  contents  of  the 
furnace  may  become  solid.  The  importance  of  the  blast,  then,  cssi- 
not  be  doubted,  and  the  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  it  mnsl 
have  been  beneficial  to  all  the  branehes  of  iron  manufactaxe;  Ibr 


thi*ift<m0Qf  tJ]«  €»die8t  andisflBt  eaaooliaLpr^ceAa^  whifilithft 
TMM  sttterial  i«  awJb jocted. 
We  muBt  ceturn  now  to  noTA  atriotly  biographioftl  detaSs* 
Jtnes  BeaamMit  Keilaon,  as  the  manafer  of  the  Olasgotr  Qm 
Cooipaiij!,  &  member  oE  the  local  philoaopSical  aociety^  and  a  maa 
of  ^oml  iatalllgeace.  waa  brou^t  iaU)  eonnaction  with  rnanT 
thialdag  mtm  interested  in  induatrial  pro^ss,  and  anxious  to  ara 
to  their  profita  bj  tha  adaptation  of  seience  to  arts  and'  mann^ 

In  the  course  of  eoQv«ratttion  with  an  ironmaster,  in  XBSA,  Neit* 
m'tfliitteniion  was  drawn  to  thfi  secret  of  iroa-smelting  by  being, 
aiktd  if  ha  oould  saggiest,  any  means  of  purilying  tha  air  blows. 
thiOQgh  the  blsat*pipes  into  the  furnace,  in.  a  somewhat  similar 
vsj  to  that  bjr.  which  coal  gsa  waa  purified*  The  hypothesis  of  hia 
interrogator  was  that  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  air  affected: 
the  Qu&e  or  yield  of  the  fiirxuices  during  the  summer  months.  I& 
182d  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Smelting  "  before  the  Glasgow  PhiloaOf 
phical  Society » m  which  he  attributed  this  summer  effect  to  the  raritr 
of  the  air*  the  changeableness  of  its  oxygenation  at  that  seaaoa,  anal 
its  being  charged  with  a  larger  amount  of  moisture ;  aad  suggestoA 
that  the  evil  would  be  cured  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  oxygen.  ' 
thrown  into  the  furnace*  ana  by  drying  the  air.  Crude  aa  tnis 
opiaieB.waa,  it  waa  a  little  on  the  war  towards  a  true  solution;  and 
he  was  no  half^thinker,  easily  satisfiea  with  his  own  theory,  who  had 
tiksa  up  tha  question*  He  kept  the  idea  continually  before  hia. 
mind,  and  questioned  experience  conatsntty  regarding  the  truth  of 
the  xatdJOBM.  A  so-called  accident  suggested  the  mquiry,  and 
uether  brooght  him  into  the  very  ^presence  of  the  secret.  It 
happened  in  this  wise.  Mr.  James  Ewing,  manager  of  the  Muir^ 
hirk  Iconworka*  found  that  one  of  the  blast-furnaaes,  erected  at 
abcat  half  a  nule  distance  £rom  the  blowing-engine,  did  not  woric 
BO  Tsll  aa  those  bailt  near  the  alr-suppljr.  As  a  remedy  ibr  thia 
defect  it  occncred  to  Neilson  that,  as  air  increases  in  volume  aa  ita. 
tenptrature  ia  raised,  if  the  air  were  passed  through  a  red-ftot 
▼ewe]  the  Toiunse  of  the  air  would  be  so  moreased  as  to  enable  the 
bloving-engine  to  effect  its  work  properly.  He  tried  a  series  (jit 
siiapla  esperimenta  in  the  gaawork*  and  he  became  conrinced 
that  the  plan  of  prooediire  adopted  in  blast-furnaces  was  indeed 
the  Teiy  reverse  or  the  true  and  scientific  way,  and  that  ironsnaateci 
most "  rafoxm  it  altogether."    With  this  thought  he— 

**  BnaoDlds  ttra  fioudwoik  of  a  hundred  arts." 

Say  that  six  tons  of  cold  air  are  injected  into  the  "  hot  combustioaT 
ofa  f«raaee,.bF»ii^h^  too,  into  the  very  fieriest  heart  of  the  heat  of 
i^t  whai  mnat  he  us  immediate  effect  oa  it  ?  Plainly  this«r-it  hita 
usen  the  flsasiBg^  aurface  with  an  immense  oooUng  power,  and 
Voile  it  soppocta  oombuatioxH  represses  the  very  effect  it  is  intended 
;  abmit,.  vizL,  the  speedy,  effective^  eontinuous,  and  thorough 
of  the  entice  mass  of  fiery  BsetaL    It  ia  true  that  t£a 
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greater  the  Bnpply  of  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  amotuit  of  fuel 
set  ablaze,  but  it  ib  bo  only  on  condition  that  the  air  abstracts  from 
the  bxuming  body  on  which  it  is  projected  the  amount  of  heat 
requisite  to  raise  it  to  a  similar  temperature  with  itself.  Atmo- 
spheric air  does  not  support  combustion  unless  it  is  abore  a  thooaand 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  jlU  it  gains  that  temperature  it  acts  prnudi- 
ciallj  upon  any  heated  mass  it  comes  in  contact  with.  Henee 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  the  atmospheric  air  ss  near  as  poi« 
sible  to  that  temperature  before  it  enters  the  fire  or  touches  the 
mass.  The  whole  secret,  then,  of  the  hot-blsst  process  is  of  ex- 
treme simplicitr.  It  consists,  apart  f^m  details,  m  heatinf  ih.e  air 
blown  into  the  blast-furnace.  Tne  principle  of  heating  we  blaat 
between  the  blowing-engine  and  the  furnace  constitutes  Neilaon's 
discovery,  and  stands  quite  apart  from  any  particular  mode  or 
system  of  constructing  the  heatmg  apparatus. 

The  discovery  made  in  1825  was  too  simple  to  be  risht.  It  over- 
threw all  previous  experience — that  even,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  moat 
practical  men ;  and  besides,  it  was  the  product  of  the  fancy  of  a 
manufacturer  of  gas,  not  of  one  proficient  in  the  art  of  smelting. 
The  chief  efforts  of  prior  smelters  were  given  to  keeping  the  blast 
cold,  and  now  a  sage  appears  who  assert*,  "  All  your  old  customs  I 
will  turn  and  change  '  by  this  my  reformation.  Theory  against 
practice  again ;  reasoning  against  the  rule  of  thumb.  Which  is  right  P 

For  three  years  he  strove  to  bring  conviction  to  men's  minda  in 
the  face  of  prejudice— prejudice,  too,  with  a  large  capital  invested  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  truth ;  but  at  last  the  difficulties  of  a  fafling- 
trade  made  men  willing  to  run  some  risks  before  they  fairly  went 
to  the  wall,  and  he  got  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  theory. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackmtosh^  and  Mr.  Colin  Dunlop  first  consented 
to  his  experiments  on  their  furnaces — raising  the  heat  80^  Fahr., 
with  slight  but  satisfactory  results,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
temperature  to  30Cf  Fahr.,  which  was  subsequently  doubled,  with 
still  increasing  benefit.  After  a  fevr  experiments  nad  tested  the 
approximate  accuracy  of  the  reasoning  on  which  Neilson  bad  de- 
pended, Charles  Mackintosh  of  Campsie,  Colin  Dunlop  of  ToUcroes, 
and  John  Wilson  of  Dundyvan,  became  partners  witn  him  for  the 
securing  of  the  process  by  patent  (in  1828)  for  fourteen  years; 
these  parties  receiving  two-thirds  of  the  royalty  exigible  under  the 

Satent.  The  title  of  this  patent — ^written  by  Lord  Brougham— > 
escribes  it  as  "  an  invention  for  the  improved  application  of  air  to 
produce  heat  in  fires,  forges,  and  furnaces,  where  bellows  or  other 
olowing  apparatus  are  required." 

In  the  Diast-fumaces  of  the  Clyde  Ironworks  and  in  the  Calder 
Ironworks  the  change  was  first  (1880)  adopted,  and  the  improve- 
ment  was  speedily  introduced  elsewhere.  In  1832  the  patent  was 
infringed,  and  the  patentees  brought  the  invention  oefore  the 
courts  of  law  successfully  in  a  suit  against  the  Messrs.  Baird,  of 
Gartsherrie.     David  Mushet   (1772—1847),    the   distingoished 
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metalliirgiflt,  the  discoyerer  of  the  black-band  ironBtone,  caUa 
Neil8on*6  hot-blast  one  of  the  most  novel  and  beautiful  improve- 
ments  of  his  time ;  and  many  other  men  who  knew  the  trade  spoke 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms  as  an  invention  displaying  ingenuity  and 
utility.  In  1836  M.  Leplav  came  as  commissioner  from  France  to 
inveetigate  the  subject,  and  reported  in  its  favour.  An  account  of 
the  invention  was  published  m  the  Industrial  Portfolio  at  Paris, 
and  the  plan  was  widely  adopted  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Though  the  patent  cnarges  were  fixed  at  the  price  of  one  shilling 
per  ton  on  the  iron  produced  by  the  hot-blast,  a  combination  of 
ironmasters,  headed  by  the  defaulters  of  1832,  was  formed  to 
defeat  the  patent,  and  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  claima 
founded  thereupon.  This  conspiracy  of  capital  against  talent, 
which  was  put  mto  the  hands  of  D.  McNeill  (afterwards  Lord 
Justice-General),  was  opposed,  in  the  interest  of  JN'eilson  and  the 
co-proprietors,  by  Andrew  Butherford  (afterwards  Lord  Advocate), 
ana  keenly  contested.  Twenty  separate  suits  were  raised  ;  every 
point  which  ingenuity  could  invent  was  tried  to  the  utmost ;  and 
appeals  were  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  twice  from  Scotland 
and  once  in  England.  After  an  expense  of  £40,000  the  cases 
were  compromiseo,  and  after  an  almost  unexampled  ordeal  the 
novelty  and  merit  of  the  invention  were  sustained.  On  the  ex- 
piry of  this  patent,  in  1842,  Neilson  did  not  seek  its  renewal. 
The  proceeds  of  the  licence  duty  have  been  estimated  at  £300,000, 
of  which  about  £90,000  fell  to  tno  inventor's  share.  While  noting 
the  aum,  apparently  large,  which  was  realized  by  the  patentees, 
let  U8  notice  as  well  the  advantage  conferred  on  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  as  the  per  contrit  in  their  favour  against  the 
tax  levied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  patent.  "  The  savings  amount 
to  five  tons  of  coals  and  half  a  ton  of  limestone  (in  materidb), 
and  (in  money)  to  £1  12s.  6d.  on  each  ton  of  iron  produced  by  the 
hot-blast,"  while  the  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  pig*iron  has  been 
calculated  at  £3  5s.  per  ton.  The  produce  of  iron  in  Scotland  in 
1788  was  about  7.000  tons  from  8  furnaces ;  in  1827,  36,000  from 
18  furnaces.  Shortly  after  this  Keilson's  hot-blast  invention 
operated  upon  the  trade  so  favourably  as,  in  part,  to  cause  a  de- 
velopment in  1840  to  70  furnaces,  producing  300,000  tons,  and  in 
1845  to  106  furnaces,  smelting  materials  which  yielded  475,000  tons ; 
while  the  most  recent  statistics  in  our  possession  (1864)  give  125 
furnaces,  giving  a  total  of  1,250,000  tons  ;  thusafibrding  conclusive 
proof  that  "  the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast  was  in  fact  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Scotch  iron  trade,  which  it  immediately  raised  from  a 
moat  depressed  to  a  flourishing  condition."  If  we  multiply  the 
annual  tonnage  by  the  savin^^  to  consumers  (£3  5s.),  we  find  that  in 
a  single  year  and  in  a  single  country  (Scotland)  the  value  of 
J.  B.  Keilson's  thought  appears  in  a  saving  of  upwards  of  four 
millions.  As,  however,  the  invention  hss  been  taken  advantage 
of  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  many  foreign  countries, 
thb  calculation  is  far  below  the  cash  ^orth  per  annum  of  thia  one 
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Hea.  Br«tt  liere,  however,  tbe  benefit  does  not  end.  Bf  the  h<il> 
Uast  adone  eotitd  tlw  snthnicite  ooal  of  Wales  be  med  m  ftial  in  the 
Wflit-fenrace  (by  a  patent  taken  <mt,  in  1896,  bj  Oeofge  Ome), 
"VBd  t^  Uac^-band  ironstone,  diaeo^^ed  by  a&otlMfrinan  of  hambie 
tmgin,  but  of  purest  Tnind  (David  Mmhet,  1772— IMT),  be  Fodnoed 
iDtrseihlnem  and  added  to  tbe  stailaUe  capital  of  tbe  eoostry,  tifl»- 
M  m  extending  employment  and  in  kAseninii:  tbe  cost  of  mi 
article  of  witte  necessity  in  oirr  day  for  nearly  all  porfmes.  lF>ar 
^li%ere  ana  bow  is  iron  not  nsed  P  In  railways  sad  sbipa,  m  fac- 
tories tfcnd  stores ;  for  chnrcbes  and  bridges ;  for  fencing  and  railisg, 
WaA  defence  in  guns ;  for  botnebold  gear  and  workshop  toots,  l«r 
Innne  use  and  for  exportation,  iron  is  not  onlyawlable,  but  m^ahK 
'aftfl^-tbe  tnie  philoeopher's  stone,  **  good  for  mediciDe,  for  dgfimtuB, 
"for  t>nimnent,  tor  instruments,  for  tbe  work  of  nan,  alUpowerfial  m. 
^na,  W9t  km  necessary  to  the  arts  of  peace."  Besidea,  bow  mmnf 
HNftates,  otherwise  all  but  worthless,  has  it  made  more  pwxiaetfve 
Ihsn  if  it  wore  tbe  finest  raiment  of  Ceres,  and  bore  on  its  ~ 
the  billowy  grain  of  autumn  hanrest-iields !  and  to  how  nmny^ 
tri(?tB  of  country  bas  it  been  like  an  EUDorado  of  pvofitsble 
'Vnriohing  trade !  In  the  failing  hour  of  a  great  staple  tnt 
Ibctore,  and  at  the  yery  birthtime  of  tbe  locomotive  eagine,  g^rmg 
possibility  to  railways,  tbe  man  of  thought  told  tbe  seoivt  an 
^bieh  both  dependea  for  applicalnlity  and  prodncftiveDess. 

Anxious  to  recognize  the  merit  of  tbe  invention  of  which  he  'iWB 
like  vulftior,  several  associations  of  influence  eonferred  on  J.  B.  Kcil- 
ion  the  Qioneur  of  membership,  e.dr.,  the  Ohemioal  Society,  the 
Intftitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Koyal  Society,  Stc.  In  10Cr 
Mr.  HeiiBon  relinqnished  his  connection  with  tbe  Glasgow  GhM- 
Wtirha,  after  thirty  years'  service,  and,  under  tbe  impreesioa  thict 
he  could  do  service  to  his  country^  ambition  ed  to  become  Meaaher 
tyf  Piftrliament  for  Stirlingshire,  but  failing  to  receive  support  in 
in  eoAeftVonr,  he  retired  into  private  life.  For  some  y«i>«  hie 
yaweJ  a  happy  -and  a  tranquil  life  in  the  island  of  B«te.  b 
\9^  tbe  beantrfol  small  estate  of  Queensfaill,  in  tbe  pariiAi  of 
Tonglvnd,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  the  iiei|^- 
bouthood  of  the  town  of  Castle  Donglas,  or  Carlinwark,  hawi|r 
^een  exposed  for  sale,  James  B.  Keuson  became  its  porchaMr, 
md  here  he  settled.  But  in  the  seclusion  of  his  country  lifo  lie 
-did  not  give  himself  up  to  selfishness  or  indulgence.  On  the  «ott- 
trsry,  he  recognized  the  duties  of  wealth  by  endeavonringjlo 
yrcFTe  his  neighbours,  efficiently  though  unosteatarliously. 
siving  his  srttention  to  tbe  diffusion  of  agricnltunl  improveraei 
"Vie  opening  up  of  the  Galloway  districts  by  imilway 
uMl  the  great  world,  and  offertn^c  a  ready  hand  to  pvery 
for  local  progress,*— he  institnted,  in  bis  adopted  parish,  ft  «elf- 

arenrement  institution,  after  tbe  model  of  that  whieh,  in  l(iS5,  he 
established  art  tbe  gasworks  in  Glasgow.  It  exerted  m  hi||hlf 
%eticfieud  iidhtence  in  the  whole  difflriot,  besides  bentg  peculuirty 
tP*^!  in  €be  iq)bme  of  its  more  immediafe  actrvily.     He  ^was 
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bdo¥ed  hj  mil  his  neigkbours,  was  reepeoted  by  hia  fellow-pro- 
firietDn,  iad  held  a  place  of  hoaour  among  the  thoughtful  men 
of  the  eountry.  He  forgot  no  needy  relative,  and  never  refused 
heUp  or  withheLd  enoouragement  from  the  deserving.  He  died,  with 
a  believer'a  peace  and  a  benefactor's  blessedness,  at  Qaeenshill— 
full  of  yean  and  konoura, — Jan.>  1865,  at  the  age  of  73. 


TRE  BIGHT  HON.  EOBEET  liOWE  ON  THE  SUFFEAGE. 

[Tiw  Ri^t  Hon.  IMMrt  Lowe,  M.P.  fm-  CMm,  «  Mat  in  the  nemioation  of  the 
Varqaiff  of  Lmmdowae,  was  k&m  a/t  Bingtum,  in  Koitinghamihiiw,  wbefe  bis  fiiUber 
w «  ekrgymaa,  ia  18 II.  He  wee  MiaMted ia  WiaoheiUr  Sotwol, aad  st  Oacferd. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  beocben  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  went  to  Australia, 
■ad  fvaetieed  as  an  advocate.  TJiero  he  ««aa  aleeted  a  mambar  of  the  Legialativa 
Ooaaml,  mad  took  pact  in  meat  of  the  debates  of  imfortsnoe  in  that  assembly. 
Ba  «aa  aapeciallj  aotiTe  in  the  procaetioa  of  a  plan  of  anivaraal  edoaation  for  that 
aoloay.  After  a  ata;  of  aboot  eight  years  in  Australia,  he  retnroed  to  Enj^land  in 
ld50  ;  in  1852  he  i^ained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  immediately  gave  Mgns  of 
aoaiety  to  attain  office.  In  1855  he  became  Yice-Preeident  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  aubaequently  Yice-Preeident  of  the  Oomtnittee  of  Council  on  Edncatton; 
bnt  a  boatile  resohitlon  having  been  passed  by  theCoranona  regardmg  bis  managa- 
nitat  of  tbatt  office,  he  resT^rned  his  poeition  as  Mtnittar  of  Eduoalioo,  aad,  rstinsg 
firaai  the  GoTerrniwat,  took  up  the  fooitb  beoeb  bebiod  the  Ministry,  wbaaoe  be 
baa  lanncbed  of  late  msny  able  and  noticeable  speeches  on  education,  tha  oaudition 
of  Ireland,  the  fortifications  of  Canada,  &c,  and  this  month  he  has  filled  rumour 
wkb  hia  nama  aa  the  crator  who  baa  moat  diatu^uiabad  himself  ia  appeonig  the 
estaaaioB  of  the  franchise.  As  wo  b^ve  reoaotly  given  a  phice  in  our  peges  to 
Lord  Aaabarky'a  apoeoh  on  the  affirmative  of  that  qocatlon,  it  kcems  right  to  quote 
the  moat  effective  portions  nf  this  oration  on  the  nei^ative — as  we  wish  to  be  impar- 
tial in  nnrselecttana.  The  two  speeches  may  perhaps  be  besr,  r«ad  as  contributions 
pra  and  cm.  on  the  question  regarding  working  class  representation  now  undsr 
ddMte] 

JirrsB  a  brief  explanatory  exor(£iim  on  "  the  state  of  the  gnat* 
tion,"  enlivened  by  saroastio  commeota  on  the  phraseology  or  agi- 
tators, and  denying  the  d,  priori  right  of  members  of  a  state  to 
jvpresenlation,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  J.  S.  Mill 
aad  Mr.  Gladstone,  this  theory  he  opposed  as  destructive,  not 
oonatnictiTe,  saying, — 

**  But  where  are  those  i  priori  rights  to  he  found  P  The  answer 
to  thai  question  would  lead  me  into  a  metaphysical  inquiry  which  I 
shall  not  now  pursue.  What  I  would  ask  is,  can  those  alleged  rights 
form  a  ground  on  which  a  practical,  deliberative  assembly  like  the 
.Honae  of  Commona  can  arrive  at  a  particnlar  concluiiioaP  If,  I 
Jnay  odd.  they  do  in  reality  exist,  they  are  as  much  the  property  of 
the  .Awtralian  safage  and  the  Hottentot  of  the  Cape  as  of  the 
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educated  and  refined  Englisliman.  Those  who  uphold  thia  doctrine 
must  apply  it  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  to  the  nighest  enules  of 
oiyilization,  claiming  for  it  the  same  universal  force  as  a  deduction 
of  pure  mathematics.  A  man  deriyes  a  right  of  this  kind  from 
God,  and  if  society  infrinse  upon  it  he  is  entitled,  according  to  the 
theoiy  of  which  I  am  spewng,  to  resist  that  infringement.  It  is  a 
theory  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  construct  one  single  society. 
Those  abstract  rights  are  constantly  invoked  for  the  destruction  of 
society  and  the  oyerthrow  of  Government,  but  they  never  can  be 
successfully  invoked  as  a  foundation  on  which  society  and  Govern- 
ment may  securely  rest.  I  do  not,  I  may  observe,  nnd  such  doc- 
trines as  those  advocated  in  the  writings  of  that  arch-radical  and 
advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  utterly 
i^ores  them,  for  he  says  that  Government  ought  to  put  out  of  con- 
sideration all  those  arguments  which  are  drawn  from  abstract  rights, 
inasmuch  as  whatever  might  be  the  metaphysical  theories  on  the 
subject,  they  were  such  as  could  not  lead  to  any  practical  conclusion.'* 

After  an  examination  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  elevating 
effect  on  the  working  classes  of  extending  the  franchise^which  he 
denied;  of  its  being  a  reward  to  the  working  classes — ^the  expe- 
diency of  which  he  doubted ;  of  the  necessity  and  inevitability  of 
the  working  classes  gaining  the  8uffra|j;e — of  which  he  was  not 
afraid ;  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  principles  of  political  reasoning 
he  tJiought  should  be  adopted  on  the  question,  and  urged  that 
practical  considerations  overwei^hed  all  theories.  He  sharply 
criticized  the  monster  Chartist  petition  of  184u2,  and  then  proceeded 
thus:— 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  the  working  classes,  instead  of  being 
neglected  by  the  existing  Parliament,  have  been  cared  for  better, 
and  according  to  sounder  and  more  carefully  considered  principles, 
than  if  they  themselves  had  been  charged  with  the  administration. 
These  reasons  appear  to  me  to  show  that  no  satisfactory  ^prounds 
have  been  urged  which  should  induce  the  House  to  read  this  bill  a 
second  time.  And  now  I  go  a  little  further,  and,  thanking  the 
House  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have  listened  to  an  abstract 
and  distasteful  discussion,  I  propose  to  take  on  myself  the  burden 
of  showing  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  that  this  bill  wm  ^ve  the  franchise  to  very  few  of  the 
working  classes  in  whose  power  it  is  not  to  obtain  it  now.  On  that 
point  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the  Factory 
Commissioners  for  the  present  year,  which  seems  to  me  very  inte- 
resting and  suggestive.  One  of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Baker,  speaking 
of  freeiiold  land  societies  and  others  that  have  been  eminently  pros- 
perous, says : — 

"  *  Ilie  simple  fact  of  these  savings  being  effected,  and  of  these 
houses  being  erected,  by  the  will  ofworking  men,  is  an  immensely 
significant  one.    All  these  owners  of  houses  are  freeholders,  and 
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erery  man  lias  earned  lua  own  freehold  from  a  desire  to  posseaa  it. 
WlLue  in  the  same  locality,  employed  at  the  same  work  and  the 
same  wages,  and  without  any  extraordinary  drawback,  a  vast 
niunber  of  those  who  possess  no  such  properties  live  on  from  day 
to  day,  regardless  of  every  enjoyment  which  is  not  sensual,  exhi- 
biting- no  desire  for  an  elevation  of  character  among  their  fellow- 
men,  wasting  their  money  in  profitless  pursuits  or  in  degrading 
pastimes,  and  being  for  ever  unprepared  for  the  commonest  vicis- 
situdes which  bring  such  misery  m  their  train.' 

"  I  ask  the  House  upon  which  of  the  classes  here  described  will 
this  bill  operate  P  Not  upon  the  provident,  but  mainly  upon  the 
improvident  class.  It  will  therefore  apply  to  the  men  who  waste 
their  time  in  profitless  and  degrading  pursuits,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
that  they  may  be  elevated  and  fished  out  of  the  mire  in  which  they 
deli^bt  to  grovel,  introduced  to  power,  and  entrusted  with  control 
over  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Not  to  take  an  extreme 
eaee,  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  says  that  600  quarts  of 
beer  is  a  lair  average  consumption  for  every  adult  male  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  year,  and,  taking  beer  at  4d.  a  pot,  that  consumption 
represents  an  annual  outlay  of  £10.  If,  therefore,  persons  who  live 
in  £8  houses  would  only  stint  themselves  of  120  quarts  annually, 
they  might  at  once  occupy  a  £10  house,  and  acc^uire  the  franchise. 
That  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  required  on 
their  part  to  obtain  this  much-coveted  right,  to  raise  themselves 
from  tiie  position  of  slaves,  to  wipe  off  from  their  characters  the 
mark  of  degradation,  and  all  the  other  horrors  that  have  been  so 
feelmgly  depicted.  That  is  by  no  means  all.  I  have  no  wish  to 
put  the  worlnng  man  into  such  a  position  as  to  stimulate  him  to 
any  great  amount  of  rigid  self-denial.  I  am  neither  an  ascetic  in 
theory  nor  practice.  But  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  accommodation,  especially  of  sleeping  accommodation, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonest 
decency  and  morality,  for  the  avoidance  of  the  most  frightfrd 
impurities  and  even  crimes.  The  amount  which  it  is  necessary  to 
expend  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  poor  man,  attending 
to  these  considerations,  and  his  family  will,  with  a  very  slieht 
addition,  infallibly  obtain  for  him  the  franchise.  And  the  question 
for  you  now  to  determine  is  whether  you  ought  to  bring  down  the 
frtmchise  to  the  level  of  those  persons  who  have  no  such  sense  of 
decency  or  moraUty,  and  of  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  their 
children — whether  you  will,  so  to  speak,  degrade  the  franchiBe  into 
the  dtrt,  imperil  your  institutions,  and  put  yourselves  in  danger  of 
their  overthrow ;  or  whether  you  will  make  this  franchise  a  vast 
instrument  of  good,  a  lever  by  which  you  may  hope  to  elevate  the 
working  classes  in  the  social  scale,  by  fixing  the  franchise  at  a 
reasonaole  level,  requiring  a  liUle,  and  only  a  little  efibrt,  on  their 
part  to  attain.  Another  objection  which  1  have  to  the  bill  refers 
to  what  is  called  the  swamping  aspect  of  the  question.  I  find  that 
the  effect  of  this  bill,  which  is  described  as  harmless  and  innocent. 
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be  in  iWo  large  'tenms  to  trefafe,  and  ia  ftweaA^'-eii^  las^e 
towns  to  dcvUe,  the  cooBtiMionoies,  Hiow  I  «sk  hem^  ntevoLbem^ 
wben  the  [ii'tieMfc  canofciineney  it  doubled  or  trebled  faj  aa  Aot  of 
thiB  fionae,  wbAt  beeooMi  of  the  present  oonstiktteDq^  Won  mi§^ 
«s  m^M  sMish  it  aitof^ivfeher.  Not  only  .is  .it  iagreesed,  it  is  dikstad. 
^  these  esses,  therefore,  the  present  eonstitiismiy,  inrhiflin<g  nil  the 
Iguperty  and  nil  the  iatelltgenoe  of  the  plaee,  would  be  disfirn^ 
efcosed  ivithoot  a  proepeei  of  esosfe,  and  this  I  'TOdtBie  .k>  thinl- 
would  be  a  very  ^reat  evil. 

^  it  is  asBomed  by  ^fverj  speaker  in  finrour  of  42ie  bill, 411111  wken  it 
^MBses  the  mafcter will  beaettl^d  fer  ever, -end  that  we  nhall  'be  fVead 
Innn  tiwae  terrible  visions  of  ;pres8are  firom  watfaont  which  ane 
jibvay^B  oemnred  np  and  brought  in  aid  of  the  aayswnent.    But  m 
that  BO  ?    If  yon  cannot  maintain  a  £10  'firanohise,  hew  can  yoa 
!hepe  to  make  a  stand  :8t  £Bi    Look  at  the  pretlige  suivoa 
thns  £10  frenohse.    Look  at  the  nobie-work,  tue  heeoie  wook 
tlie  HoTtso  of  OommoDs  has  perfonaed  within  these  thiftpf»fiv«  y< 
it  has  revised  every  inetitation  of  the  eonnlary,  it  has  scanned 
teade,  our  eolionies,  onr  lawfl»and  oor  municifMl  insti^iitiaBs ; 
thonfi:  thstwaa  eonq^iuned  of,  everything  that  had  gvawm  distnstnfiii, 
has  been  tooshed  with  sueoess  and  modecaftioa  oj  the  anseBctinf 
Jiaavd.    And  to  snch  a  point  have  these  aafeendiamts  bsen  aaivie^ 
(that  when  gentlemen  come  to  argne  this  qnoation^  and  do-all  in  their 
ifower  to  get  up  a  praetieal  grievanee,  they  Ikil  in  auggeatiag  -eren 
one.    The  seven  iioases  of  Comrnoae  that  faavesat^sinoetheiltsfoBHi 
BiH  have  perfonoed  exploits  unrivalled,  aot  merely  in  the  aevaa 
•oescfearies  during  'whinh  the  British  Parliament  has  existed,  bnt  in 
the  whole  histary  of  representative  assemblies.   If  the  £10  fvanoiiiaB 
•eaanot  maintain  itsfali  against  such  speeohea  as  we  Iumfo  h^aaA 
iso«'day,  what  oihanee  have  we  of  maintaining  any  ether  frawdHMS 
whatever  f    It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  auf^pose  thait  we  oould  do  mm. 
The  thing  is  fated  from  the  moment  that  the  fionae*  nbaadonaiK  jfts 
'position,  consents  to  take  up  another  not  one-hundeadth  pari  as 
atnmg,  on  the  road  to  univenal  sufirage.    All  that  you  do  •is  to 
nmettle  everything,  pertiaps  to  ky  the  foundation  of  a  Mid  nicii*- 
tion,  beeaoBe  people,  when  they  find  that  Bomethiag  ean  be  gaJTiad 
"with  little  trouble,  will  be  encouraged  to  aak  for  n  good  deal  man. 
j[n  eandour  I  am  bound  to  add  tluit  two  answem  have  bean  aon- 
gested.    It  is  said  that  the  working  classes  wiH  not  aet  togethar. 
Assertions  are  very  cheap  on  such  sabjects,  but  loak  at  the  .probn- 
hilities.    If  yon  have  a  large  infasi^m  of  voters  irom  the  working 
Glasses,  they  will  speedily  besom e  the  most  numerous  olaas  in  -ewtgr 
eonstitoenoy.    Is  it  possible  to  snppose  Idist  in  the  present  state  of 
aociety,  with  the  widely  oonduoted  opersiiionB  of  Ihe  ^nsaa,  -aad 
public  discussions  on  every  suhjeot,  the  working  oUaaas^ouid  long 
remasn  ia  ignoranoe  of  their  powerP    Yoa  annnot  trsat  Ihsas  lihe 
-piga  or  cattle,  or  like  Ounran's  deaa,  '  whinh,  if  thsj  *had  been 
uaaaiBBous,  would  have  pushed  him  out  'of  bed.'    Ttsa  know  varf 
la^  that  they  will  ooon  possess  tfaa  aeovet  af  iheir  wvn  power,  and 


Uma  wiiat  it  to  pverrent  them  from  wmg  itF    Wiiat  mm  tbe 

iMlnmts  that  you  propose  P    It  iqi^e«r8  to  me  thai  Bothiaf  can  ifae 

<aiM  maiisrest,  looking  to  the  peeahar  nature  of  tiie^woiicmg  cIbsmb, 

^t  hi  paMia^  a  bill  suoh  as  is  now  ^ropeeod  yen  take  awaj  :the 

fRWTpal  power  from  property  and  inteUeet*  aad  ^fiTe  it  to  the 

wMtude  wlko  li^e  on  weekly  wi^^es.    I  am  aota  ihe  Sense  will 

^ree  with  xne  that  it  ia  true  of  human  satuDW  as  of  other  thua^B, 

thit  aggyegation  and  cryBtallieation  are  stnmg  jmt  in  fivDportiaa 

li  Ihe  xnoleoales  ore  minute.    The  eonsciouaBem  of  indwidoal  weah- 

Bces  makes  persons  agffvegate  together,  and  nowheveis  thatimpuhB 

io  eiraig  as  in  the  lowevt  classes  of  society.    Nothing  is  so:EemBBik- 

ihle  among  the  wwricisg  claesee  of  England  as  their  intense  teoa- 

dmoy  to  assoeiafee  and  organise  for  the  pnrpi^  of  establishiqg 

hesefit  elobe,  and  to  make  provision  for  siokness  and  old  a^s. 

Xhsse  aasociations  once  ^xiating  for  pvaifieworthy  objeots,  one  asi|^ 

•oppose  that  tifaey  would  end  &ere.    But  no.    Once  having  este^« 

Med  the  principle  of  assooiation,  this  has  been  used  for  veiy 

^iflfarent  purposes.    The  working  Masses  select  leaders — by  wo 

meaas  the  best  or  wisest  among  them,— -and  to  those  men  tiiey 

submit  with  a  docility  which  would  be  admimbie  were  it  not  per- 

pstoated  and  enforoed  by  the  reign  of  terror  kept  np  among  tiiem- 

sehres.    It  is,  I  contend,  impossible  to  believe  that'tl^  same 

ttaohinery  which  is  at  present  brougfit  into  plsf  in  eonnection  with 

strikes  wouki  not  be  applied  by  tbe  working  d asses  to  pcditioal 

pirposea.    It  is  so  in  AsBerica.    It  is  said,  *  Oh,  but  though  w«  aae 

to  have  an  inerraee  of  democratic  power,  we  shall  also  have  ssfe- 

gaards;'  and  Mr.  Mill  and  Lord  Grey,  the  philosopher  aad  the 

stsUssiBii,  hafie  basied  themselves  in  inventing  these  safeguards. 

i  mm  faaoy  no  emidoyment  'more  worthy  of  the  philosopher  and 

statesman  than  the  tnveation  of  safegnards  against  democracy ;  bnt 

I  can  hmcj  no  employment  less  wor^y  of  either  statesman  or  phile- 

ssaher  than  caonselling  ns  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  demooracy,  in 

ssoar  tbat  we  may  see  whether  we  cannot  get  back  what  we  luM^e 

given  in  another  way.    Besides,  consider  how  this  is  triflmg  with  a 

^(mat  question.    If  we  make  these  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  demo- 

smey,  are  the  gantlensen  who  lead  the  deomcxatic  party,  aad  the 

foesons  who  make  up  the  mass  of  that  party,  so  silly  as  to  allow 

themselves  to  be  tricked  out  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory  by  a  fefW 

ttaasparont  dod|^?     The  question  is,  are  we  making  such  oonces- 

sisas  as  mn  requdred  to  meet  any  practical  grievance  P    That  we 

aught  to  do,  and  no  more.    By  adoptmg  the  measure  before  us  we 

ma^  he  embroitiBg  questions  of  high  State  policy,  upon  tbe  issue  of 

wfaeb  depend  the  destinies  of  this  great  country  and  the  happiness 

sf  caantiess  genemtions.    The  only  pimctical  mode  of  dealing  wiah 

Ihis  TOcstiasi  is  to  g^ide  ovr  course  by  the  light  of  «xpeciie9ae, 

piaad  lima  what  has  been  done  in  former  times — above  all,  in  oar 

itiy,  Ae  gffsat  nm^se  -of  fteedom  and  <if  faRppiness. 

^I  mm  not«oing  ta  itifiiet  an  ths  House  an  tsssy  on  the  British 

.}  W  this  I  anIlJtflla,  4kat  it  is  4faD  mostmsi^ieated 
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probably  tbat  the  world  erer  saw.  The  number  and  ruiety  of 
intereBtSy  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  entwined  with  each 
other,  serve  to  make  up  a  most  curious  piece  of  mechanism* 
whidi,  in  practice,  well  confirms  the  precept  which  Aristotle  laid 
down  2,000  years  a£[o,  in  the  words,  '  Happy  and  well  ^vemed 
those  states  whose  middle  part  is  strong  and  the  extremes  weak.' 
That  description  well  embodies  the  leading  merit  of  our  constitu- 
tion. Are  we  prepared  to  do  away  with  a  system  of  such  tried 
and  tested  efficiency  as  no  other  country  was  erer  happy  enough 
to  possess  since  the  world  was  a  world,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
form  of  government  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted — that  of 
dear  democracy  P  I  am  no  proscriber  of  democracy.  In  America  it 
answers  its  purpose  very  well ;  in  states  like  those  of  Grreeoe  it  may 
have  been  desirable ;  but  for  England  in  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment and  civilization  to  make  a  step  in  the  direction  of  democracy 
appears  to  me  the  strangest  and  wildest  proposition  that  was  ever 
broached  by  man.  The  good  government  which  America  enjoys 
under  her  democracy  is  absolutely  unattainable  by  England  undier 
a  democracy,  and  for  this  reason, — ^America  in  her  boundless  and 
fertile  lands  has  a  resource  which  removes  and  carries  off*  all  the 
peccant  political  humours  of  the  body  politic.  The  wealth  whieh 
America  possesses  is  of  a  kind  which  America  did  not  make,  and 
which  she  cannot  destroy ;  it  is  due  to  the  boundless  beneficence  of 
the  GKver  beside  whose  works  those  undertaken  and  executed  bv  the 
human  race  sink  into  insignificance.  The  vallevs  even  of  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Eupli^ates,  seem  ridiculousljr  small  when  com* 
pared  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated would  afford  residence  to  240,000,000  of  people,  without  over- 
crowding. No  tumult,  no  sedition,  can  ever  destroy  these  natural 
advantages.  But  what  is  our  property  here  P  It  is  the  fiibric  of 
the  labour  of  generations,  raised  slowly  and  withiofinite  toil,  and  to 
continue  it,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  rest  on  secure  founda- 
tions. In  America  nobody  covets  land,  because  he  can  get  as  much 
as  he  likes  there  for  less  monev  than  would  represent  the  trouble 
of  kicking  anybody  else  out  ot  his  holding,  out  here  the  case  is 
different.  Once  introduce  the  American  system  of  government 
here,  and  the  mighty  fabric  of  English  prosperity  would  vanish 
immediately. 

"  And  now  I  solemnly  ask  the  Liberal  party  to  pass  in  review  their 
own  position  with  regard  to  this  question.  They  have  to  make 
their  choice  on  the  fate  which  shall  befall  this  particular  bill,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  a  general  election  is  to  follow.  And  I  ask 
whether  it  is  to  go  forth  that  the  party  of  liberalitjr  and  prepress 
in  this  country  does  or  does  not  for  the  future  cast  in  its  lor  and 
identify  its  fortunes  with  that  particular  form  of  government  called  de- 
mocracy, which  has  never  yet  been  the  government  of  this  country  P 
I  view  this,  however,  as  a  question  between  progress  and  retrogres- 
sion. So  far  from  bdieving  that  democracjr  would  aid  the  progress 
of  the  State,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  impede  it.  Its  political  economy 
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]•  not  that  of  Adam  Smith,  and  its  theories  widely  differ  from  those 
which  the  intelligent  and  clear-headed  working  man  would  adopt 
did  his  dai]  J  aTocation  give  him  leisure  to  instruct  himself.  I  have 
had  the  great  happiness  to  see  almost  ereirthing  done  hj  the 
decisions  of  this  House  that  I  thought  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  I  haye  full  confidence  in  the  progress  of  societjr  to  a  degree  in- 
ealeulable  by  us,  and  b^  die  application  of  sound  principles  Uiat  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind  may  be  still  further  aug- 
mented. But  for  the  very  reason  that  I  look  forward  to  and  hope 
for  this  amelioration,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
with  which  the  countiy  can  be  threatened,  a  proporal  to  subvert  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  to  transfer  power  from  the  hands  of 
property,  industry,  and  intelligence,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  whole  life  is  necessarily  occupiea  in  daily  struggles  for 
existence.  I  earnestly  hope — and  it  is  the  object  I  haye  in  yiew — 
that  I  may  haye  done  something  to  pick  this  question  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond  in  which  it  has  wallowed.  The  great  Liberal 
party  may  be  presumed  to  know  its  own  business  better  than  I  do. 
I  venture,  howeyer,  to  make  this  prediction,  that  if  they  do  unite 
their  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of  Democracy,  as  it  is  proposed 
they  should  do  in  the  case  of  this  measure,  they  will  not  fail  in  one 
of  two  things — if  they  fail  in  carrying  this  measure  they  will  ruin 
their  party,  and  if  they  succeed  in  carrying  this  measure  they  will 
ruin  tneir  country." 


CmnoBiousirBss.— CeoflorioQSOMs  is  mostly  bom  of  a  profoand  ignorance  of 
onr  own  weakness.  In  things  in  which  we  have  not  onraelTes  been  pat  to  the 
test,  w«  fsDCj  oonelTcs  strong,  and  we  seldom  make  allowance  for  those  who, 
under  trial  in  these  things,  have  given  wsj.  Nobody  bat  one  who  knows  the 
power  of  temptation  ought  to  be  relentless  and  harsh  in  his  eondemnation  of  those 
who  have  been  worsted  by  it  "-^  and  he  who  has  the  best  right  to  blame,  does 
so^  if  he  most,  with  most  considerateDess.  Men  who  have  noTer  felt  what  ic 
b  to  be  in  other  than  prospenos  oiroamstanoes.  and  who  haTs  not  the  least 
idsa  of  the  eitent  to  wluch  the  worries  and  straightneeses  of  life  wear  down 
ibt  ddieate  perceptiTeness  of  the  moral  sense,  are  seldom  able  to  make  allow- 
ances  for  the  shortcomings  and  offsnoes  of  those  wboee  lot  is  one  of  incessant  war&re 
with  threatening  evils.  They  are  not  able.  It  is  not  to  be  impated  to  them 
in  tiie  way  of  blame,  bat  simply  as  the  want  of  a  capacity.  They  who  have  had 
some  of  the  fresh  Uoom  of  their  self-oompUoency  rnbbed  off  in  their  hard  and 
incessant  scramble  for  a  bare  liring  are  instinctively  aware  of  this,  and  seldooi 
give  their  confidence  to  men  whose  who!e  existence  seems  to  them  to  have  been 
bat  one  prolonged  snmmer.  They  do  not,  becanse  they  cannot  God  himselt 
hss  toochingly  appealed  to  this  oharaeteristie  of  oar  common  natare,  and,  to 
dmw  cot  onr  trast  in  perfect  goodness,  has  appointed  for  ns  a  High  Prieat 
who,  **  ia  that  He  himself  has  suffered,  being  tempted,  b  able  also  to  sncoonr 
them  that  are  tempted."-^£vwABD  Miall. 
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JEMtory  </  J^WArunb  a#  G^o^.    YoU.  V.  and  YL    %  Ieoiua 
CUuiXLi.    London.:  Clu^maa.  aod  SftIL 

(SSCOND  ROnCB.) 

S«¥airlnBdMd:pai«B  of  Gariyl«'fe>  writinff — ^wviliof  nn  TJ^irnMt^ 
iviioiu,  and  Tirid^ — how  cam.  thai  be  taken  by  any  hniman-  «pitoaHifc 
in  a  kundredth  part  of  t)M  said  apace?  and  yet  tbe  nditniinl 
destiny  aangna  tbkt.  and  that  only,  to  our  note  and  notiee  of  th» 
oontentB  of  this  notable  book.  B^ietanoe  is  Tain,  and  humeA  date 
i§  not  to  Tanqoisk  tke  unranquiahable,  bat  to  do  the  requiaite  anil 
the  rif^kt.  Keaders  will  regard  our  task  as  not  a  light  one,  and 
win,  periiBpa,  in  justiee  ask  tkemselyea,  What  would  im  ha*«  dMM 
under  the  same  ineaorabilities  P  It  may  seem  etaj  thus  to  eondsase 
^^thefaH  thunder  "  of  this  sounding  history,  but  it  it  not..  Still. 
we  believe  that  anok  an  abstract  as  Jwis  been  set  before  the  ieadeg» 
and  is  to  be  set»  any  be  useful  in  many  ways ;  if  in  little  eke,  jek 
in  thisi — as  an  Index  Berum  of  the  material  to  be  found  in  this  weik, 
which  has  given  to  the  life  of  Frederick  the  G^reat  as  many  pa^fia 
as  there  are  years  in  the  chronology  of  time  from  the  birth  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  day. 

The  sixth  volume  commences  with  "Book  XX.  Friedrich  is  not 
to  be  overwhelmed ;  the  Seven  Tears'  War  gradually  ends,  25th 
April,  1760— 16th  February,  1763 ;"  and  with  Chapter  Ist.  ••  The 
fifth  campaign  opens ;"  for  "  there  were  yet,  to  the  world's  sur- 
prise and  regret*  three  campaigns  of  this  war ;  but  the  campaign 
1760,  which  we  are  now  upon,  was  what  produced  or  reuderea  pos* 
sible  the  other  two ; — was  the  crisis  of  them,  and  is  now  the  osalf 
one  that  can  require  much  narration  from,  us  here.*'  It  is  in  tbi* 
campaign,  though  not  till  far  on  in  it,  that  the  long  lane  does  pvowa 
to  have  a  turning,  and  the  fortune  of  war  reooTers  its  old  impartial 
form.  "  What  remains  of  the  once  terrible  affair,  through  caas*^ 
paigns  sixth  and  serentii,  is  like  a  race  betwe«fi  spent  horses,  Mttfe 
to  be  said  of  it  in  comparison.  Campaign  1760  is  the  last  of  an^ 
outward  eminence  or  greatness  of  events."  Friedrich  was  always 
famed  for  his  marches ;  bat  this  year  they  exceed  all  calculation 
and  example^-''  done  with  such  dexterity,  rapidity,  and  inexhausti- 
ble eontriranoe  and  ingenuity  as  overset  the  schemes  of  his  enemies 
again  aad  again,  and  made  his  own  army  equivalent  in  effeot  to 
theirs^" 

**  Friedrieh's  tadc  this  year  n  to  defend  Saxony ;  Prince  Hena 
having  undertaken  the  Bnssians — ^Prinee  Henri  and  Fouquat  the 
Bosstans  and  Silesia."  A  series  of  ing^enious  maaoeuvrings  Ksult ; 
but  nothing  decisive  is  done ;  hence,  in  Chapter  Sad,  "  Friedridl 


JMj  dA.  HisimBaifliegeof  Bvwdan  tU»]iMdra^9aai^tiimiMS 
tfce-  wif  Im  iraiMaeatre  tepBy*^»pyy,  tkrowiag  Douiv  LondDii,  Laty» 
ywjFb>^/t  Mi^  in*  this  strange  and  svddtiL  Bmi&flr.  One  q£  ilm 
mtfl  evw  den*.*  '*  On«  of  Ite  nfidiMfc  and  moat  fiuaouA 
mBjmbmie-  on  reeord.  Filled  Eumf  e  wifck  aaloaiahmeni,.  «&• 
i€fp  aiaural&OA^  homr."  "  UmfertoiuiiB  FriedriolL  ]iaa<  and* 
BOthnig  of  Dneden,  then ;"  after  .all  tftiaae  "■^^'m^T  manceiurriBf^ 
Kot,  fima-anrehiDga,  and  mpetiiaiDaiit  muntiaoM^hmre  ia  ke  Datana-> 
mf  no  MeiaaBii  eovnl^poiMrev  than  if  be  had  atayed — Foiii|tte<t  hat^ 
GSuMag  unrerteved.  **  Thna  ia  the  Boiidieea  key  of  SileMA  .  .  «  . 
io0t  to  Friedni^  ier  the  fivst  tiaie.  Sat  ia  Chapter  dvd 
Hk  "  Battle  of  Leignttz ;"  in  haatinii  to  whioh  FTiadriah 


likan«i 
AleiieBy  appointed  te  eonfront  Taitazua  iAaelf»  and  ba 
viotomeua over  the  Ulrae-headed  dog.  Dana,  Lacj,  Loudoo,  ooniai^ 
at  yon  0itn«lteaeoasl(f  open-mouthed,  are  a  oonaideEahle  XarlanaiA 
Aaf^.**  Hewerer,  "hailAleB  in  the  naighbonrhood  of  Xjeigttyadaaa 
emie,  Friday  nontaog,  Uik  AiMat,  17dO;'-*''  Dann.  ia  the  Jaoee 
re^^ion,  aefen  or  eifi^  milea  aeutn ;  Lannr  aJftout  Goldbetg,  aa  &r  t» 
wanA'^mttti  Lovdon  between  Jesehkondoif  and  KoiaohMrita,  90M^ 
"  'Ri&i  Caeraichef,  with  en  additional  24,000  to  nw  of 


rrfmdon,  ia  aetinUT  eroeeing  Oder  at  Aurae,.  with  an  eje  to  June* 
tioB,    Friedrich  doea  not  hear  till  to-morrow."    "We  aea  nair 


wMun  reach  of  a  notable  paaaage  of  war/*—*'  90,000  (not  to  eoimt 
daeraieliaf  and  hia  d4»000)  waMung  roond  oor  aO,O0Q."  ''  By  fiv:e 
dTciedk  tli0  battle-,  thia  Loudon  pari  of  it,  waa'  quite  over ;  Loadan 

S^OOO)  wreeldng  Inmaeftf  agahut  Friedrieh'a  left  wing  (ts^  half  el 
nm^,  seme*  1^,000)  in  nuih  oonclairre  auL^er."    "lierer  did 
a  WM 


ek  befiili  Fnedrich  before  or  aften  Se  waa  olingioff  on 
edge  of  slippery  abyaaes ;  his  path  hardly  a  foot's  breadth,  nera 
oaemiea  and  avalbncAea  faangtag  round  on  erery  aide ;  rain  Klc^iap 
aano  SKMBent  of  his  lile;  and  xiers  is  predeely  the  qwasi  mimoltt 
i^cb  waa  needed  to  aa're  him.  IPartfy  by  accident,  too,  the  basit 
eCmaBagement  evawned  by  die  Inckiest  of  aooidentab"  *'  Thsa  wae 
Ar  breunng  of  Friedrioh's  isiprisonaaent  in  the  deadly  roek  laitfm 
iiBtfaa ;  tlua  aaeeeaa  at  Leignita  delireied  him  into  free  field  onea 


*' In  Chanrtor  4thp  we  see  "  Daam  in  wreatie  with  Friedriah.  in  tiM 
ffiflBian  hals/'  and  ^  thonsandf old  Btarohingay  nuuiGBivnriBga^ 
aassdta,  anrwisali^  sudden  faoings  about  (retreat  ohanffad  to 
aivanee)/'  Then  **  the  Itusaiaas  make  a  raid  on.  Berlin,  for  r^iel 
of  BMin  m^  tikeir  own  beheof  (October  3rd— 12th,  1760),"  viyidiy 
iwrn^frf;  thoiffh  not  Avidly  done,  ^^  A  costly  business  to  Bezlin*, 
k>  the  king,  and  to  the  peer  harried  country.  To  Bexiin  bedmbaiN^ 
stent  of  ten  henrs ;  alani  of  disouesiye  sisge  weorka  in  the  emrirona 
far  ftre  daya ;  IsreigD  7^^  ^^^  thsee  daya ;  lost  money  to  the 
amaunfta  al>9ve  atated  (iS175v000) ;  what  loss,  in  wound  to  body  or 
ia  peaee  ef  mind«  er  whetiier  aaar  loss  that  way^  nobody  haa 
eovnted**    lifhereen  wa  passy  in  Chafter  5t^  to  the  "^Battk  of 
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Torgan,"  which  is  gained  after  three  boats  in  the  day  and  one  in 
the  night-time—all  described  in  spectacnlarlv  graphic  soeeoh^-and 
here  is  "  a  campaign  gone  to  water  again.    On  the  war*tiieatre  it  is, 
on  the  sudden,  a  total  change  of  scene."    "  The  Bnssians,  on  sonnd 
of  Torgan,  shouldered  arms,  and  made  off  for  Poland.    Daun,  for 
his  own  share,  went  to  Vienna  this  winter,  in  need  of  surgery  and 
other  things."    "  Torgan  was  Dann*s  last  battle,  and  what  is  more* 
to  the  joy  of  readers  and  their  editor  here,  was.  Friedrich's  last»  so 
that  the  two  remaining  campaigns  may  be  condansed  to  an  extreme 
dejB^ree ;  and  a  few  cluipters  more  will  deliver  us  altogether  from 
this  painful  element."    "  In  fact,  the  hofe  war  henceforth  begins 
everywhere,  or  everywhere  except  in  Pitt's  department  of  it,  to 
bum  lower  like  a  lamp  with  the  oil  getting  done,  and  has  less  of 
brilliancy  than  formerly ;" — "  and  mostly  the  reader's  imaginatioMi 
left  to  conceive  for  itself  those  intricate  strategies  and  endless 
manoBUvrings  on  the  Dimmel  and  the  Dill,  on  the  Ohur  river  and 
the  Schwalm  and  the  lippes,  or  wherever  ihej  may  be,  with  small 
help  from  a  wearied  editor."    Chap.  6th  describes  for  us  "  Winter 
quarters,  17  60-61."    "  A  mdanchoiv  little  event,  which  afterwards 
proved  unexpectedlv  unfortunate  for  Friedrich  had  happened  in 
jSngland  ten  days  oefore  the  battle  of  Torgan.    Sat.,  25th  Oct., 
17(K),  G^rge  li.,  poor  old  gentleman,  suddenly  died.    He  was  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year;  feeble,  but  not  feebler  than  usual." 
**  Saturday,  by  sunrise,  he  was  on  foot ;  took  his  cup  of  chooolate» 
inquired  about  the  wizid,  and  the  chances  of  mails  arriving ;  opened 
his  window,  said  he  would  ha?e  a  turn  in  the  gardens,  the  morning 
being  so  &ie.    It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight.    The  valet 
then  withdrew  with  the  chocolate  apparatus,  but  had  hardly  shut 
the  door  when  he  heard  a  deep  sigh  and  fall  of  something,  bulet  of 
wood  fr^m  the  fire,  thought  he,  upon  which,  hurrying  back,  he 
found  it  was  the  king,  who  had  dropped  from  his  seat,  as  if  in  at- 
tempting  to  ring  the  bell.    King  said  faintly, '  Call  Amelia,'  and 
instantly  died.    Toor  deaf  Amelia  (Eriedrich's  old  love,  now  grown 
old  and  deaf)  listened  wildly  for  some  faint  sound  from  those  lips 
now  mute  for  ever.    George  II.  was  no  more ;  his  grandson  George 
III.  was  now  kin^."    "  Poor  old  G^rge  had  stood  by  his  Pitt,  by 
his  Ferdinand,  with  a  perfect  loyalty  at  all  turns ;  and  been  de* 
voted  heart  and  soul  and  breeches  pocket  to  completely  beating 
Bourbon's  oppressive  ideas  out  of  Bourbon's  head.    A  utUe  fact» 
but  how  important  then  and  there !"    After  a  jotting  on  anti-Pitt 
pamphleteerinj^  we  are  told  that  Friedrich's  writer  in  the  Apel 
house  atiLeipzig  "  is  of  cheerfuller  character  than  we  might  imsgine* 
Endless  sore  business  he  doubtless  has,  of  recruiting,  financiering^ 
watching,  and  providing,  which  grows  more^  difficult  vear  by  year  $ 
but  he  has  subordinates  that  work  to  his  signal,  and  unorgsnixed 
machinery  for  business  such  as  no  other  man.    And  sola^menta 
there  are  withal ;  his  books  he  has  about  him,  weloomer  than  ever 
in  such  seasons ;  friends  too,  he  is  not  solitary,  nor  neglectful  of 
resources."    "  He  had  in  vacant  intervals  a  great  deal  of  commiui* 
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ing  with  the  famed  of  Leipzig  Unirersi^;  thia  or  other  famed  P^ 
fewor — Winkler,  Erneste  Grottsched  again,  and  others,  coming  to 
giTe  account,  each  for  himself,  of  what  he  professed  to  be  teaiming 
in  the  world."    An  account  follows  of  Frederick's  interriew  with 
Gellert,  and  of  his  "  Dialogue  with  €^.  Saldem,"  in  which  last 
we  find  "  an  absolute  king  and  commander-in-chief,  and  of  such  an 
absolute  type  in  both  chiuracters  getting  flat  refusal  once  in  his  life 
(thia  once  only,  so  far  as  I  know),  and  how  he  takes  it."    In  Chap. 
7th  the  sixth  campaign  opens :  "camp  ofBuncelwitz."    "Frederick 
had  been  raising  new  Free-corps  people,  been  recruiting,  refitting, 
and  equipping  with  more  diligence  than  ever ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
almost  impossibilities,  has  two  armies  on  foot,  some  96,000  men  in 
all,  for  defence  of  Saxony  aod  of  Silesia;  Henri,  to  undertake 
Saxony  versus  Daun ;  Silesia,  with  Loudon  and  the  Bussians,  to  be 
Frederick's  heavier  share."     "Essentially  it  fell  almost  all  to 
Frederick's  share ;  and  turned  out  as  little  decisiye  on  him  as  any 
of  its  foregoers.    The  one  memorable  part  of  it  now  is  Frederiok's 
encampment  at  Bunzelwitz,  which  did  not  occur  till  four  months 
after  Frederick's  appearance  in  the  field."    "Bunzelwitz,  a  poor 
riUage,  celebrated  ever  since  in  war  annals."    "  26,000  spades  and 
picks  are  at  work,  imder  such  a  field-engineer  as  there  is  not  in  the 
world  when  he  takes  to  that  employment.    At  all  hours,  msjit  and 
day,  25,000  of  them ;  half  the  army  asleep,  other  half,  £gging, 
wheeling,  shovelling ;  plyiog  their  utmost,  and  constant  as  Time 
himself ;  these,  in  three  days,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  spade  work. 
Batteries,  redoubts,  big  and  little,,  spare  not  for  digging.    Here  is 
ground  for  cavalry  too ;  post  them  here,  there,  to  oivouac  should 
our  batteries  be  imfortunate.    Long  trenches  there  are,  and  also 
short;  batteries  commanding  every  ingate,  and  xmder  them  are 
mines."    "  All  round,  in  huge  half-moon,  on  the  edge  of  the  h^ 
over  there,  six  or  more  miles  from  Zeithen,  lie  the  angzy  enemies ; 
Austrians  south  and  nearest  about  Kunzendorf  and  Freyberg,  Bus- 
sians are  on  the  top  of  Striegau  hills."    "  This  of  Bunzehntz  is 
Frederick's  last  card."    "Punctual  as  mathematics,  at  a  ^von 
hour  of  the  afternoon,  tents  are  all  struck ;  tents  and  furmture, 
field  swept  dear ;  and  the  50,000  in  their  places  wait  under  arms. 
Next  morning,  nothing  having  fallen  out,  the  tents  come  back, 
and  so  on  day  after  day."    "  The  poor  men  are  terribly  tired  of. this 
work :  such  bivouacking,  packing,  unpacking ;  and  continual  wait- 
ing for  the  tug  of  battle  which  never  comes."    "  No  Prussian,  from 
Frederick  downwards,  had  doubted  but  the  attack  would  be  the 
grand  upshot  and  fiery  consummation  of  these  dark,  continual  hard- 
ships and  nocturnal  watchings."   And  thus,  on  the  tveentieth  morn- 
ing, Sept.  16th,  this  strange  business  terminates  "  without  a  shot 
or  a  movement."    "  One  huge  peril  handsomely  staved  away,  though 
so  manv  others  impend."   "  Frederick  stayed  at  Bunzelwitz  above  a 
fortnight ;"  and  taereafter  follows  the  narrative  "  of  Ferdinand's 
battle  of  Yellinghausen  (a  poor  little  moony  hamlet  in  Paderborn 
county,  near  the  south  or  lefl  bank  of  the  Lippe  river),"  loth  and 
1865.  2  H 
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16th  July ;  «ad  the  Mmpaign  1761 — ^in  widoSi  Pefdinand  was  sne- 
tewdSoL  "  Tiie  third  siege  of  Oolberg  "  next  ooonpieB  attentioib 
**  But  now  we  must  Totam  to  BaneelwitB,  and  Sept.  25th,  in  head- 
qoazters  ihme/'  whence  we  start  to  Chap.  8th,  in  which  we  lean 
bow  '*  London  pounces  upon  Sohweidnita,  one  night,  kst  of  Sept., 
1761."  *'ThB  oi^fitare  of  Sdiweidnitz  cost  London  about  1,400 
men  ;*"  mod  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  shock  it  has  bronght 
on  Fvederiok's  Siksian  affairs.  For  in  present  circumstances  it 
amonnts  to  the  actual  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  Siiesift ;  and, 
te  the  iiest  time,  of  a  real  prospect  of  finishing  the  remainder  next 
year«  It  is  judged  to  haTe  been  the  hardest  stroke  Frederick  had 
in  the  eouzse  of  this  war.  Chap.  9th  gives  an  account  of  '*  Traitor 
Waikotsoh,"  ''the  superlatiye  o{  scoundrels,"  who  planned  the 
easfteuze  or  assassination  of  Frederick.  He  was  discoTeied,  but 
escaped  and  "  died  at  Baab  (this  side  of  the  furdiest  comer  of 
Turkey)  in  1769."  In  Ghap.  lOth  we  hare  "  Frederick  in  Brealan," 
who  **  has  news  firom  Petersburg."  '*  France  is  bankrupt,  starring, 
passionate  for  peace ;  English  Bute  nothing  like  so  ill  to  treat  with 
as  Pitt;  to  Austria  no  more  subsidies  from  France.  The  war  is 
waxing  feeble  not  on  Frederick's  side  only,  like  a  flame  short  of 
fiieL  Ihis  year  it  must  go  out ;  Austria  will  hare  to  kill  Frederic 
this  year,  if  at  all."  Accounts  follow  thereafter  of  Pitt's  resigna- 
tion»  the  Bourbon  family  compact,  a  tiff  between  Frederick  and  his 
brotber  Henzy ;  then  *'  bright  news  from  St.  Peiefsburg  (certain), 
Jan.  19th,  wmdL  grow  ever  brighter,  and  become  a  stsr  ci  day 
for  Frederick;"  tkis  is  '*that  the  implacable,  imperial  woman, 
tfl^Vme  Catin  du  Nord,  is  verily  dead."  ''Peter  III.,  who  suooeeded, 
hae  long  been  privately  a  sworn  friend  and  admirer  of  the  king; 
and  hastens  not  too  »lmoUf  as  the  king  had  feared,  but  far  the  re- 
yerse^  to  make  that  known  to  all  mankind."  "  The  ardent  Gear  ad- 
Tanoes  towards  Frederick  with  arms  flung  wide."  "  Peace  over  all 
the  I^orth,  peace  and  more  is  now,  Frederick's  strangling  mibroglio, 
wide  as  tlie  world  has  ebbed  to  man's  height ;  dawn  of  day  hss 
ripened  into  sunrise  for  Frederick ;  the  way  out  is  now  a  thing 
erodible  and  visible  to  him."  After  the  story  of  Gear  Peter's  mur^ 
der  in  Chap.  11th,  the  seventh  campaign  opens— the  chief  point  in 
which  is  the  storming  of  Burkersdorf  heights,  "  still  famous  in  the 
annals  of  war ;  reckoned  by  all  judges  a  beautiful  plan  beauttfuDy 
executed,  and  once  more  a  wonderful  achieving  of  what  seemed  the 
impossible  when  it  had  become  the  indispensable.  One  of  Frede- 
rick's prettiest  feats,  and  the  last  of  his  notable  performances  in 
this  war."  This  done,  *'to  Frederick  himself  a  sim  of  Schweid- 
nitB  is  now  free ;  Schweidnitz  his,  the  Austrians  wul  have  to  ^t 
Silesia,"  and  hence,  with  Ghap.  1^,  comes  '*  Siege  of  Schweidnxts : 
■erenth  campaign  ends."  Of  Austrian  fighting  in  Silesia  this 
proved  to  be  the  last  in  the  present  controversy,  whi(^  has  endured 
ao  long ;"  this  followed  by  ^  a  stunning  blow,  battle  of  F^ybeig 
(Oct.  as9th),  Prince  Henry's  sole  battle,  and  the  last  of  this  war. 
This  brings  us  to  (^lap.  Idth,  «*  Peace  of  Hubertsborg."    **  Feb. 
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501,  the  trio  (Fritsob,  OoUoLbttch,  Herisbnrg)  at  Hubertsberg  got 
their  fveliinmarieB  signed.  On  the  tenth  day  thereafter  the  treaty 
itidf  waa  ngned  ana  sealed."  Feb.  16th,  "  the  seven  yean'  war 
ma  eompletoly  finished ;"  a  war  whioh»  *'  in  regard  to  the  military 
arts  and  Totaes,"  *'  has  as  yet  for  £EU3uJty  and  performance  had  no 
rind,  nor  ia  likely  soon  to  have."  "  Prussia  has  gone  throogh  its 
fiie-baptism  to  the  satis&ction  of  gods  and  men,  and  is  a  nation 
hencefortL"  ''Wednesday,  March  SOth,  Frederick  driyes  to  the 
Sehloas  of  Berlin.  Goes  straight  to  the  queen's  apartment ;  qneen, 
prinoeasee,  and  court,  all  home  triumphantly  some  time  ago ;  sups 
there  with  the  queen's  majesty  and  those  oright  creatures — ^bean* 
tiful  supper,  baa  it  consisted  only  of  cresses  and  salt,  and  behind 
it»  sound  sleep  to  us  under  our  own  roof-tree  once  more." 

In  Book  XXI.  we  reach  the  "  afternoon  and  eyening  of  Frede- 
xidL'a  Ufe"  (1763--I786),  and  haye  Chap.  1,  "  prefatory."  '/  There 
zemain  to  Frederick  twenty-iliree  more  years  of  life."  "  On  the 
nand  wodd's  theatre  the  ourtsin  has  fallen  for  a  new  act :"  "  the 
Freneh  Berolntion — ^that  uniyersal  burning  up  as  in  hell-fire  of 
human  ahams ;"  ^  there  is  the  thing  for  all  men  to  mark,  and  to  study 
and  scnitiniae,  as  the  strangest  thing  they  eyer  saw."  Chap.  2  shows 
us  the  '*  repairing  of  a  mined  Fmsaia,"  "  mostly  oyer  in  1766;  till 
which  date  specifically,  and  in  a  looser  sense  till  1770,  that  may  be 
considered  as  his  main  business."  We  haye  next  an  "  Obituary  in 
Frederick's  cirde  till  1771."  "  Hour  striking  after  hour  on  the 
korologe  of  time,  intimating  how  the  afternoon  moyes,  and  that 
night  was  coming."  Is  the  world  becoming  all  a  mausoleum,  then? 
— ^nothing  of  diyine  in  it  but  the  tombs  of  yanished  loyed  ones? 
Chap.  3  tells  us  of  "  Troubles  in  Poland."  "  Oh,  bloodiest  picture 
in  tiae  book  of  time,"  &c.,  giyen  pithily  and  satirically ;  wnereon 
follows  Chap.  4,  "Partition  of  Poland,"  the  material  facts  of 
which  being  rehearsed,  there  follows,  in  Chap.  6,  '^  a  chapter  of  mis- 
cellanies," an  itUermezzo  of  great  interest,  of  a  desultory  sort  and 
much  information.  Chap.  6  treats  of  "  the  Bavarian  war  "— "  a 
thing  called  Bayarian  succession  war,"  "  which  occupied,  at  a  pitch 
of  tension  and  anxiety  foreign  to  bim,  for  a  long  time,  fifteen 
months  of  Frederick's  old  age  (January,  1778— March,  1779),  and 
filled  all  Europe  round  him  and  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner." 
"  In  sbort,  Frederick,  who  had  gained  nothing  for  himself  but  such 
infinity  of  outlay  in  all  kinds,  neyer  saw  such  a  coil  of  human 
follies  and  cupidities  before;  and  had  to  exhaust  his  utmost 
patienoe,  submit  to  new  losses  of  his  own,  and  try  all  hii  dexterities 
m  pig'driying,  overjoyed  at  last  to  get  out  of  it  on  any  terms. 
OutUy  of  Frederick  is  about  £2,000,000,  and  above  10,000  men's 
lives  Pub  own  narrowly  not  included),  with  censures,  criticisms, 
botherations  without  end."  "  Combined  cost  counted  to  have  been 
in  sum  £4,350,000  and  20,0(X)  men's  lives."  Chap.  7  contains  an 
account  of  Miller  Arnold's  Lawsuit — ^an  affair  of  which  we  gained 
omr  earliest  knowledge  in  one  of  our  old  logics — ^Kirwan's,  we  think, 
—and  which  deserves  pemsaL    Chap.  8  gives  us  "TheFursten* 
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bnnd;  Frederick's  last  jean."  "  Fnrstenband,  or  general  eon- 
federation  of  German  prinoes,  Pmssia  atop,  to  forbid  peremptorily 
that  the  laws  of  the  Beich  be  infiringed.  Farstenbond :  this  is  the 
victorious  summit  of  Frederick's  public  history,  towards  which  all 
his  efiforts  tended  during  these  fire  years :"  glimpses  of  Frederick's 
private  life  then  follow.  In  Chap.  9  we  have  the  last  scene  of  all 
m  life's  eventful  history — ^"Frederick's  last  illness  and  death." 
"Poor  Frederick,  afflicted  with  asthma,  dropsy,  eiysipelas,  continued 
want  of  sleep.  For  many  months  past  he  has  not  been  in  bed,  but 
sits  day  and  uight  in  an  easy  chair,  unable  to  get  breath  except  in 
that  posture."  "  The  Inevitable  came.  Strutski,  to  save  the  nng 
from  nustling  down,  as  he  always  did,  into  the  comer  of  his  chair, 
when,  with  neck  and  chest  bent  forward,  breathing  was  impossible, 
at  last  took  the  king  on  his  knee,  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  hti 
other  knee  for  the  purpose — ^king's  right  arm  ronnd  Striitski'a  neck, 
Striitski's  left  arm  round  the  king's  back,  and  supporting  his  other 
shoulder ;  in  which  posture  the  faithful  creature,  for  above  two 
hours,  sat  motionless  till  the  end  came.  Within  doors  all  is 
silence  ezce|>t'  this  breathing ;  around  it  the  dark  earth  silent, 
above  it  the  silent  stars.  At  twenty  minutee  past  two  the  breathing 
paused,  wavered,  ceased.  Frederick's  battle  is  fought  out ;  instead 
of  suffering  and  sore  labour,  here  is  now  rest,  Thursday  morning, 
17th  Augnist,  1786,  at  the  dark  hour  just  named.  On  the  Slst  May 
last  this  Icing  had  reigned  forty -six  years.  He  has  lived,  counts 
Eodenbeck,  74  years,  6  months,  and  24  days" — "hitherto  the 
last  of  the  kings  I" 

The  Filgrinii  Progrus.    Bj  John  Bui^tak. 
London :  Elliot  otoek. 

No  critical  estimate  of  the  noblest  sacred  prose  allegory  is  re- 
quired from  anj  modem  pen,  any  more  than  of  the  great  secular 
counterpart  of  it  for  popularity, — "  Bobinson  Crusoe."  Ages  have 
only  increased,  not  lessened  their  reputation.  The  ingenioos 
dreamer  merits  the  admiration  of  this  sinful  world  for  so— 

**  Tvoiog  tbfl  common  dui 
Of  scrrilo  opportuoitj  to  gold. 
Filling  the  houI  with  aentimeots  aagnst, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy,  juid  the  jnat" 

The  publishers  of  this  edition  have  done  their  best  to  speed  the 
^lory  and  usefulness  of  Bunyan.  In  this  edition  the  entire  woxk 
IS  to  be  had  in  two  parts  of  thirty-two  pa^es  each,  for  a  penny  per 

fart ;  complete,  stitcned,  for  twopence;  or  in  limp  doth  for  sixpence. 
t  is  intended  as  a  special  Sunday  school  edition  of  Uiis  vision  of 
the  Christian  life. 
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Si  Jokm's  Jumor  IMtrary  Soeieijf. 
— Tht  Ibnith  mioimI  tok-ie  of  this 
Moutj  mm  held  in  St.  Joha's  Sohool, 
Lmrpool,  May  Ist,  1865.  Aboat  160 
panoDs  tat  down  to  an  ezoellent  tea,  &c. 
The  fier.  Thomas  Whallej,  M.A.,  ooca- 
pied  the  chaiir.  He  remarked  how 
ihoroughlj  aacceaafnl  the  societj  had 
been, — recommended  the  membere  to 
peraerere  in  the  good  work  thej  had 
bcgnn,  for  sncceiw  was  certain  to  attend 
their  efibrta.  The  rev.  chairman  called 
vpoo  Ifr.  W.  A.  Hollis  to  read  a 
pralogne,  oompoeed  hj  one  of  the  mem- 
Nfs.  It  was  excellent.  Mr.  W.  John- 
son nest  presented  "A  Literary  Bod- 
qoat,"  in  an  admirable  address.  Mr. 
iUpb  B.  Kill^  then  read  "What 
iiext?" — ftn  amnsmg  paper  on  the 
Affelhnatisation  iiociet/.  Mr.  T.  Red- 
motid  told  an  "  Attic  Swrj"  which  was 
approved,  and  Mr.  T.  Dnnlop  spoke  on 
"^  Kpitiphft**  in  a  manner  at  once  grave 
tod  laogfaable.  Dialogues  were  recited 
bj  varkma  members.  An  important 
testttre  in  the  sotr^  was  the  presenta- 
UoQ  of  a  prise  ottered  bj  a  lady  on 
*'  Ihe  best  way  to  develop  in  children 
Rspea  for  their  parents."  Two  were 
M>  {{ood  that  Some  difficulty  was  felt  in 
oeaiding.     To    obviate    this   the   rev. 


chairman  gave  a  second  prize.  The 
first  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Killey,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  T.  Killey.  The  pro- 
gramme wai  closed  by  an  address  from 
the  president  of  the  society,  B.  H. 
Gxindlej,  Esq.,  about  the  objects  and 
snocess  of  the  society :  at  the  close  he 
said  that  at  the  next  annual  coiWe 
three  prises  would  be  awarded.  The 
secretary  (T.  Killej)  having  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  r«v.  chairman 
for  his  kindness  in  presiding,  the  meet- 
ing was  brought  to  a  close.  On  the 
following  Thursday  evening  the  mem- 
bers presented  to  their  much-respected 
president  a  handsomely  bound  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  copy  of  '*  Goldsmith's 
Works,"  with  the  following  inscription 
illuminated  inside :— **  Presented  to  Mr. 
fi.  B.  Grindley,  by  the  members  of  the 
Su  John's  Junior  Literary  Society,  as  a 
small  token  of  their  esteem  and  regard 
for  hid  Taluable  services  as  president 
of  the  society."  He  thanked  the  mem- 
bers much  for  the  unexpected  gilt  from 
them,  and  for  the  confideoce  they  had 
in  him  as  president.  Mr.  Grindley  is 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  stir 
up  true  emulation  among  those  over 
whom  he  presides  with  such  tact  and 
discretion. 


S^^ie  Inquirer. 


Ahswsrs  to  Qubstioms. 

583.  Sckoobnem  is  the  designation  of 

Uioae  who  held  the  leading  places  in 

liumght  between  the  ninth  and  tiftcentU 

ceauunes.       The    record   begins    with 

Ikietiiiiu,  Castiiodorus,  isodore  of  Se- 

vihe,  Bede,  Kgbert,  John  of  Damascus, 

&e.    We  have  then  the  Arabian  schools 

—the  lugieai  works  of  Alkendi;  the 

aecpdcism  of  Al  Gazel,  and  the  mysti- 

ciun  of  Eba  Beiiah.    To  this  follows  the 

tbinkingof  Averroes,  the  speculations  of 

Alcnio,  the  subtleties  of  Scotus  £ri- 

gSBs,  the  dialectics  of  Su  Anselm  and 

'isNebnos,  the  nommalism  of  Abelard, 

the  reactloQary  movement  of  the  St. 

Victars,  the  logical  reforms  of  Peter 


Lombard  and  John  of  Salisbury,  the 
pantheism  of  Anaury  and  Dinant,  the 
philosophic  brilliancy  of  Booaventura 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  followed  by  the 
laboars  of  Bo^er  Bacon,  Duns  Scotn«, 
Raymond  Lully,  Occam,  Gersom,  &o. 
This  pasiiedinto  modem  thongfatthrouk^h 
Nicholas  de  Ousa,  Paracelsus,  Van  tiel- 
mont,  Telesio,  Campanella,  Giordano, 
Bruno,  and  Peter  Ramus.  See  Brucker, 
Tennemann,  Bnfield,  and  tbe  French 
Dictionary  of  Philosophical  Science; 
also  article  Scholastic  Theology,  in 
the  **  Penny  OyclopBsdia;**  Hampden's 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  Encycl  Metrop., 
&c— S.  N. 
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OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITEBATDBE. 

•     PoPB*8  *'  E88AT  OK  GBTnciSM,'*  oontmued. 

[Of  the  pemumency  of  the  fame  of  ancient  authors — eepeciallj  the  poets;  afpi* 
ration  for  renown.] 

*"  StiU  green  with  bays  (47)  each  anaent  (48)  altar  stands,  181 

IfBAimrGS  OF  Words  is  Italics,  as  Suoobstioks  fob  pABAPBBAsxaro. 
Line  181.  Up  to  the  present  tisae  wreathed;  olden. 

(47)  Laurel,  or  sweet  bay,  called  also  noble  or  Tiotor's  laurel,  was  amoiif  ibe 
Greeks  sacred  to  Apollo;  and  berry-bearing  twigs  of  it  were  bound  round  tha  browa 
of  yietors  and  poets.  It  is  used  as  an  embleoi  of  hoDour.  Altars,  or  rather  the 
images  of  the  gods  worshipped  at  them,  were  also  often  crowned  with  them. 

(48)  "  Gretk — the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old  world;  as  uniYsrsai  ■•  our 
race,  as  individual  as  ourselfes;  of  infinite  flezimity,  of  indefatigable  atrsngth, 
with  the  complication  and  the  distioctness  of  Nature  herself,  to  which  nothing  waa 
▼ulgar,  from  which  nothiog  waa  excluded ;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking 
to  the  mind  like  English ;  with  words  like  pictures,  with  words  like  the  ajneeami  r 
film  of  the  summer;  at  once  the  Tariety  and  the  picturesqueness  of  Homer,  the 
gloom  and  the  intensity  of  .fschylus;  not  com  pressed  to  the  closest  by  Thocydides, 
not  fathomed  to  the  bottom  by  Plato,  not  sounding  with  all  its  thundimi,  nor  lit  up 
with  all  its  ardours,  even  under  the  Promethean  touch  of  Demcethenesl  And 
Latm — the  Toice  of  empin  and  of  war,  of  law  and  of  the  State;  inferior  to  iU 
half-parent  aod  rival  in  the  embodying  of  pession  and  in  the  distingniahiag  of 
thought,  but  equal  to  it  in  sustaining  the  measured  maroh  of  history,  aoi  snperisr 
to  it  in  the  indignant  declamation  of  moral  satin ;  stamped  with  the  mark  of  an 
imperial  and  despotiziog  republic;  rigid  in  its  construction,  parsimcoious  in  ita 
synonymes ;  reloctantly  yielding  to  the  flowery  yoke  of  Horace,  although  opening 
glimpeesof  Greek-like  splendour  in  the  occasional  inspirations  of  Lucretios;  proved, 
indeed,  to  the  uttermoet  by  Cicero,  aod  bv  him  found  wanting;  yet  majestic  in  ita 
bareness,  impressive  in  its  conciseness ;  the  true  language  of  history,  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  nations,  and  not  with  the  passions  of  individuals;  breathing  the 
maxims  of  the  world,  and  not  the  tenets  of  the  schools ;  one  and  unifvm  in  ita 
air  and  spirit,  whether  touched  by  the  stem  and  haughty  Sallust,  by  the  open  said 
discunive  Livy,  by  the  reserved  and  thoughtful  Tadtus.  These  inestimaUs  advaa* 
tages,  which  no  modem  skill  can  wholly  counterpoise,  are  known  aad  felt  by  the 
scholar  alone.  He  has  not  failed,  in  the  sweet  and  dlent  studies  of  his  youth,  to 
drink  deep  at  thoee  sacred  fountains  of  all  that  is  jost  and  beautiful  in  hnaun 
language.  The  thoughts  and  ,the  words  of  the  msster-spirits  of  Grssea  and  of 
Bome  are  inseparably  blended  in  his  memory;  a  sense  of  their  marreUous  har- 
monics, their  exquisite  fitness,  their  consummate  polish,  has  sunk  for  ever  in  Ids 
hesrt,  and  thence  throws  out  light  and  fragvaney  upon  the  gloom  and  the  amo^- 
anoes  of  his  maturer  years.  No  avocations  of  prafesnooal  labour  will  mafca  U^ 
abandon  their  wholesome  study;  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  oares  he  will  find  an 
hour  to  recur  to  his  boyish  lessons— -to  rs-nerose  them  in  the  plessnnMe  oo^ 
seiousness  of  old  sssodations,  and  in  the  oleaness  of  manly  jodgmeaty  and  to 
spply  them  to  himself  and  to  the  worid  with  soperisr  profit.    The  omcu 
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Above  th^fmekotrntarikgiMuhimd^; 

iSbenrv  homJiamM,  iran  flOYj's  (49)/erMr  rmg§, 

Daffmium  mu  and  aU-iBTolTiDg  mge,  (60) 

Sw/  fewn  e«4>h  elime  tlw  feam'^f  tbtir  tiiwo  6r*y  /  185 

^aor I  'matt tongmt coMmting  Pauis (51) rmgl 

In  J9rau0  tojuf^  l«t  every  roioe  be  joined^ 

XadJUi  the  ffmmU  ohonu  (52)  of  mankind. 

Hail,  bank  irimmphtmtJ  bem  in  happier  dbytr        • 

Immortal  iein  of  MwVflreo/jwwg,  (53)  190 

187.  GomnMndatioD;  weU-deaerred; 
united. 

188.  Heighten;  nnivenaL 

189.  Poets;  (^lorioos;  tinei. 

190.  DeathleiB  poasewora ;  wnanhnons 
renown. 


18S.  Beyond ;  touch,  or  poweri  vdioly. 
188.  Safe;  fire;  intenser  wrath. 

184.  Peraidons;  time. 

185.  BelMid;  laad^aOtond;  homage 


186.  Liat;  eterj  hmgnage;  hanno- 


hia  apiicM  of  leanini:  in  the  Kteimtore  of  modem  Enrtpe,  the  more  deeply,  tiioogh 
the  mora  wiaaly,  will  harararaDoa  that  of  daaaioal  antiquity ;  and  in  declining  age, 
when  the  appetite  for  magaainea  and  reTiews,  and  the  ten  times  repeated  traah  of 
tiie  day,  has  failed,  he  will  retire,  aa  it  were,  within  a  circle  of  schoolfellow  firienda, 
and  end  hia  aecolar  atodiea,  aa  he  began  them,  with  hia  Homer,  hia  Horace,  and 
hia  Shakapere."— ^.  N.  Coleridge't  '' Jntroductumt  to  ike  Simoiy\of  ike  Grttk 
Chtmc  Potd»l*  Gmmal  IntrodMctionj  pp.  24—28. 

(49)  "  ^My  ia  the  grudging  or  receiving  of  pain  from  any  aooompliahment  or 
advantnge  poaMved  by  aw^her.  It  ia  but  an  exoeaa  or  txcresoenoa  of  the  other 
poaaiona  (anch  aa  pride  or  avarice),  or  of  a  wish  to  monopolize  all  the  good  thinga 
af  life  to  ouielTsa,  which  makea  na  impa^nt  and  diasatisfied  at  seeing  any  one 
alaa  in  poaseaauMi  of  that  to  which  we  think  we  have  the  only  £sir  title.  Envy  ia 
the  dofonned  and  diatorted  oApring  of  egotiam;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
atrango  and  disproportioBed  oharacter  of  the  parent,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  per^ 
Ttraity  and  way wardneaa  of  the  child."—  W.  EomUu's  "  Men  and  Mamers/*  p.  262. 

**  Emnlation  ia  grief  ariaing  from  aeeing  one'a  self  exceeded  or  excelled  by  hia 
eooewTant  [competitor],  together  with  hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him  in  time  to 
eoma  by  hia  own  ability.  But  envy  ia  the  aame  grief  joined  with  pJeaanre  ooo- 
echcd  in  the  imagination  of  some  ill-fortune  that  may  befall  him." — IIMe*s  *^ Human 
Naimre,'  ohap.  ix.,  p.  12,  **  Worke,"  MokiwoMe  edition,  voL  It.,  p.  45. 

(50)  "  Tempme  edaas  rerttm.'''- Ovid's  ""Metam^  xv.,  234. 

(51)  **Pet(m. — ^A  religions  hymn,  a  aong  of  triumph  or  praiae ;  a  faativalyri^- 
origtnally  a  aoog  in  honour  of  ApoUo,  but  transitively  used  for  hymns  addressed 
to  other  daitieo,  and  generally  to  poetical  eulogiaa  in  the  lyrio  form.  It  ia  derived 
from  the  epithet  iraidv,  healing,  aiqOied  to  Apollo."— ^s^yiL,  "Jynwaimiow,"  153. 

(52)  CAoma,  among  the  ancienUi  meant  a  band  of  aingera  and  dancers,  who  at 
Ui&f  acaaooa  added  pomp  to  apectadee ;  or  oo  the  atage  acted  aa  witnesses  of  the 
parfonDBDoes  of  tragedy  or  comedy,  giving  testimony  of  feelings  in  fiivoor  of  or 
agMBCi  tbs  oacwnocaa  reprsaenttd;  tbua  interpreting  to  the  a^nal  speetaton  the 
aim  of  the  author.  In  modem  uaage  the  word  impUea  the  joint  performaaoe  of 
singers  or  musiciana  in  the  execution  of  any  concerted  piece,  or  the  simultanoona 
Bufeal  ezpoEvaaieii  of  sfanUar  aaotimenta  by  a  united  but  mixed  multitude. 

(53)  **  Bleaainga  bo  with  them,  and  eternal  praiae, 

Who  gave  ua  nobler  lovea  and  nobler  carea — 
The  poeta — who  on  earth  have  made  ua  heira 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  in  heavenly  kya  V^-WcrdnoorA, 
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Whose  konourt  with  imereiue  i^age$  grow, 

As  Mtreamtjlow  down — enlargmff  m  thejr  jCow; 

Natione  iiDborn  yoar  ndghl^  namte  shall  mnmd, 

And  worldt  appUtud  that  most  n<it  yet  htfami  ! 

0  may  some  spark  of  your  edMtkU  fire 

The  last,  the  meemulj  of  yonr  sons  mupire 

(That  on  weak  wkiffSf  fnmfarpm'iuet  your  flight; 

Ghwt  as  he  reads,  but  trembht  as  he  writes) 

To  Uach  vain  wits  a  teimee  little  known. 

To  admire  iuperior  eenee,  and  d<Hibt  their  own.  (54) 

EHD  OF  PAST  VIBST.* 


195 


200 


191.  Fame;  length  of  years;  flonrish. 

192.  Bivnlets     descend;      growing 
greater;  poor  along. 

193.  People;  glorions;   ntter  with 
praise. 

194.  Districts  shoat  approval;  disco* 
▼ered. 

195.  DiTine. 


196.  Most  humble;  foUowen  escito. 

197.  Feeble  pinions;  a  distanee;  imt- 


198.  Brightens;  qniTers  with  1 
fear. 

199.  Instmot;  egotistic;  knowledge. 

200.  Look  with  reverenoe  npon  higher 
wisdom;  distrust. 


(54)  "  A  magnificent  burst  of  thonghtfal  enthusiasm,  an  urgent  and  noMmitery 
exhortation,  in  which  Pope  calls  upon  rising  critics  and  poets  to  pnrsna,  in  the 
great  writings  of  classical  antiquity,  the  study  of  that  art  which  proceeds  from  the 
true  study  of  nature.  It  depictures  his  own  studies,  and  expresses  the  mdnura* 
tion  of  a  glowing  disciple,  who,  hafing  found  his  own  strength  and  light  io  the 
conversation  of  his  high  instructors,  will  utter  his  own  gratitude,  will  advaiiee  their 
honour,  and  will  satisfy  his  seal  for  the  good  of  his  brethren  by  engaging  others 
to  use  the  means  that  have  prospered  with  hioiself.  The  art  deliverad  by  Greece 
was  self-regulated  nature.  Criticism  was  the  well-expounded  reason  of  impira- 
tion,  calling  and  instructing  emulation.  The  critic  that  will  be  most  transport 
himself  into  the  mind  of  antiquity  ;  and,  in  particular,  into  the  mind  of  hia  aathor 
for  the  time  being.  Homer  is  your  one  great,  all-sufficient  lesson.  Bead  hkn 
after  Virgirs  manner  of  resding  him,  who  sought  Nature  by  submitting  himself  to 
rules  drawn  from  her,  and  emblazoned  in  the  'Iliad*  and  'Odyssey.*  Neverthe> 
less  the  rules  do  not  yet  comprehend  everything;  and  emergencies  occur  when 
they  whom  the  rules  have  trained  to  mastery,  inspirsd  by  their  spirit,  and  following 
out  their  design,  transcend  them ;  so  creating  a  new  excellence,  which  in  its  tnra 
becomes  a  rule — but,  0  ye  modems !  beware,  and  dare  tremblingly !  There  aro 
critics  of  a  confined  and  self-confident  wit,  who  impeach  these  liberties,  even  the 
masters,  most  unthinkingly  and  rashly ;  for  sometimes  the  skilfU  tactician  is  on 
his  way  to  winning  the  victory  when  you  think  him  flying. 

**  The  fame  of  those  ancients  is  now  safe  and  universal.  Withhold  not  joar 
solitary  voice.  Hail,  ye  victorious  inheritors  of  ever-gathering  renown  1  Aod  ob, 
enable  the  last  and  least  of  poets  to  teach  the  pretenders  of  oiticism  modesty  and 
reverencer— iVbri4*s  ^'Spedmem  of  ike  Briiuk  CriHet,"  ''Bhekwoode  Magonim* 
Mar^  1845,  p.  400. 

*  The  **  Essay  **  is  in  one  book,  but  divided  into  three  principal  pirts  or  mim- 
bers;  and  Warburton,  in  a  few  words,  tsUs  its  plan:— '*  The  first  gives  the  rules  for 
the  study  of  the  art  of  criticism;  the  second  exposes  the  causes  of  wrong  judgmoats 
and  the  third  marks  out  the  morals  of  the  critic** 
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J.  H.  Pabkbb,  of  Oxford,  is  pre- 
ptfin^aB  ^'Arcfaaological  Handbook  of 


Daring  the  winter  seeaon  751  gn- 
toitoQs  eoniMe  of  lectnreB  baTo  been  de> 
fiverad  in  France  and  Algeria. 

C  T.  BrooJcBi  of  Newport,  U«S., 
tfanalater  of  Bichtci^a  '*  Titan,"  baa  in 
tbe  prcsa  a  Teniion  of  '*  Hpsperna." 

Wm.  Sharp  MoLeaj,  a  distingniabed 
Anatraliao  natnraliat,  died  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.  Walea,  S5th  Jan.  He  baa  left 
MS&  00  '*The  Ineeeta  of  Anatralta*' 
rrady  for  poblieation. 

A  magaune  entitled  the  Attempt, 
i0D«*d  by  the  Edinbnryrb  Tonng  Ladiea' 
Eiaay  Society,  baa  roM^bed  ita  fifih 
aamber. 

I>r.  Wm.  Smith,  the  master-coinpiler 
f*f  dictiooarica.  baa  on  band  a  new  one 
un  ''Cbriatian  Antiqaitiea  from  the 
Daya  of  the  Apoatlea  to  those  of  Char- 
kmaiEne.'* 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blunt  ia  preparing  an 
"Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer.** 

Houn  at  Heme  ia  the  tatle  of  a  new 
Amerieaa  religkma  magaaine. 

A  biography  of  Carl  Bitter,  the 
fitther  of  tcientific  geography,  ia  in  the 
pciBS,by  W.  L.Oage. 

Prof.  V.  Botta  baa  nearly  ready  for 
the  Philadelphia  preaa,  '*  Dante  ;  aa 
Philoeopher,  Patriot,  and  Poet:  with 
an  Analyaia  of  the  *  Dirine  Comedy.'  '* 

A  Tolnme  of  '*  Sermona  of  the  Panlist 
Fatbera  " — membera  of  a  new  order, 
that  of  St.  Pan],  founded  in  America 
by  Mr.  Heeker,  a  gentleman  ordained  aa 
prieat  in  1849  by  the  kte  Cardinal 
Wiieman,  the  purpose  of  which  ia  to 
reeondle  Catholicity  and  republicanism 
— has  jnat  been  issued. 

^^  Charaetefs  and  Critidsms,*'  by 
James  Hannay,  author  of  **  Singleton 
Fflttteooy,''  **  Rusays  from  tbe  Quarter^ 
Smkm^  &C.,  a  collection  of  magaaine 
ptpara,  are  in  the  pnsa. 


A  number  of  Bishop  Warburton*s 
letters  bars  been  acquired  by  the 
Britiah  Museum  from  Rev.  J.  M.  Chanter, 
Rector  of  Ilfracombe  ;  excerpts  from 
them  are  publiahsd  in  tbe  Jcurfud  of 
Sacred  IAiteratur%  April,  1865,  pp. 
40—60. 

M.  Cousin  baa  sent  to  the  press  a 
"  Memoir  of  Mazarin.** 

Tbe  number  of  magasines  issuing  in 
Britain,  in  1865  (inelodiug  quarterlies), 
is  555;  of  which  208  are  of  a  pro- 
fessedly  or  strictly  religioos  character. 

Tbe  classical  commentator,  P.  H. 
Peerikamp,  died  at  Utrecht,  29th 
March. 

Bishop  D.  E.  Monrad  (b.  1811), 
author  of  '*  Political  Fly-leaTes,"  &c., 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  U 
engaged  on  a  metrical  translation  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

Madame  Libri,  author  of  an  essay 
on  '*  Pascal  crowned  by  the  French 
Institute,"  and  other  works,  died  28th 
April. 

Mr.  J.  Moffat t,  Calderbank,  Airdrie, 
N.B.,  has  gained  the  Palmerstoii  prixe, 
£36,  for  the  best  English  essay  on 
"  The  Influence  of  Party  on  the  De- 
Teiopment  of  the  British  Constitution,** 
by  students  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Youman  bas  edited,  in 
America,  with  bio/erapbioal  notices  of 
their  authors,  papers  on  the  "  Correla- 
tion and  Cooaerration  of  Forces,**  by 
Grote,  Hflmholtz,  Mayer,  Faraday, 
Liebig,  and  Carpenter. 

J.  F.  Magnire,  M.P.,  ia  not,  it  seems, 
to  be  the  authorized  biographer  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  but  the  Right  Rev. 
H.  E.  Manning,  D.D.,  his  successor, 
wbo  seceded  in  1851  from  the  Eng- 
lish to  tbe  Roman  church. 

Isaac  Williams,  B.D.,  one  of  tbe 
writers  in  **  Tracta  for  the  Times,**  poet 
and  theologian,  ia  dead. 
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M.  Noarisson,  anthor  of  monograplis 
on  Leibnitz,  Bossoet,  &c.,  has  gained 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  JPolitical 
Sciences*  prize  for  an  essay  on  ^  The 
Philosophy  of  St  Angostine ;  its  Origin 
and  Character,  its  Merits  and  Defects  " 
which  has  been  published  and  favour- 
ably noticed. 

On  dU  (hat  a  play  of  Shakspere's 
not  hitherto  known  has  been  discovered 
in  MSb,  with  notes  and  antogcaph  cor- 
reetions. 

Prof.  Sybel,  of  Bonn,  has  detected  some 
forgeries  relating  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

Mr.  Lowers  speech  on  the  Boroogh 
Franchise  Bill  haa  been  separatsly  pab- 
lished  as  a  pamphlet. 

A  series  of  "Baform  Tracts'*  haa 
been  begun  at  Bristol.  Ko.  I.  ooatains 
quotations  (curioosly  falsified)  of  the 
pfognoeticatiooa  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  of  1832. 

Don  Ant.  Aloala  GaMano  (bom  at 
Cadiz,  1790),  the  Mirabeau  of  Spain, 
who,  when  in  exile  (1823-33),  acted 
as  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature  for 
soine  time  in  the  University  of  London, 
died  16th  ApriL 

H.  H.  Milman,  D.D.,  has  translated 
the  '*  Agamemnon"  and  ^^Baochaoals" 
of  Euripides,  with  fragments  from  the 
Greek  lyric  poets. 

J.  G.  Philimore  (b.  1809),  author  of 
**  The  History  of  England  during  the 
Bdgn  of  George  III.'*  (1863),  '*The 
Study  and  History  of  Boman  Law" 
(1851),  '*  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence 
and  Canon  Uw*'  (1856),  died  27th 
April.  He  has  left  a  volosne  of  his 
*"  History  of  EngUnd  '*  ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

Henry  Christie,  the  arohsBologist, 
died  4th  May,  aged  56. 

Fun  is  now  edited  by  Tom  Hood 
the  younger.  * 

An  unpublished  volume  by  Voltaire 
has  been  found  in  the  Imperial  Her- 
mitage of  Catherine  II.,  at  StPeters- 
hurg. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Bladrie's  ballad-metre 
timslation  of  Homer,  with  notes,  dissei^ 
tatioDS,  piolegOBeBa,   &&,   is  in  the 
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The  Archbishop  of  Dublia  has  in  the 
press  "  Gustavns  Adolphus :  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War.* 

M.  B.  Miller,  Librarian  to  the  Corps 
L^gislatif,  on  an  exploring  tour,  1864-5, 
through  the  monaatio  libraries  of 
the  East,  haa  disooverad  MW^ml  im- 
portant additians  to  histflrifisl.  olMndftl, 
and  grammatical  literature — an  uipa^ 
lished  volume  of  the  *'  Byautiaa  Hb- 
toriana,"  by  Critobulas ;  * 
astical  History,  in  Ten  Books,* 
of  Pfaotios,"  **Zenodoniaoathe 
Language,**  aad  "  GrMomalical  Obaw* 
vations,  with  Eztracta." 

The  Beiv.  Arthur  West  Haddna,  BJ>., 
late  Fellow,  Vioe-P)resident,  and  Tatar 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Dr.  John  Joba* 
son*s  theological  aobolar,  1889,  baa  hasB 
appointed  Bampton  Leotanr  for  1866. 

The  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  ia  said  to 
be  the  preeent  editor  of  the  Chcl ;  Mi; 
L«  Oliphant,  iu  prqjeetor,  havmg  rs. 
signed  that  poet. 

A  memorial  prise  in  honsnr  of  Avoh* 
deacon  Hare  has  been  instltatad  at 
Cambridge.  The  ezaminecs  have  iasaed 
the  subject  for  the  first  ooopoaatisaiy 
which  must  be  '*  an  English  caaay  sa 
some  subject  taken  from  Gnek  or 
Boman  history,  potitioa]  or  liteiaij,  ar 
from  the  history  of  Gfisk  or  Kosaan 
philosophy  ;**  viz., "  Enoias,  sad  hia  la- 
flnence  on  Latin  Poebry." 

M.  Brisson,  Piofeasor  of  Hiaivy, 
has  received  a  commiaBisa  fron  H^ 
Duruy,  Ministor  of  Ednoatioa  in 
to  examioe  the  Boman  satiqaitws 
oently  found  in  Wallaefais. 

M.  Saints*Beaave  is  eagagsd 
a  *' History  of  FwDoh  Lttsralwa 
Napoleon  I.** 

Mr.  John  Bnioe  edits  for 
Bell   and    Daldy   a   new   sditios 
Cowper,  with  additional  poeaia. 

Jean  C.  L6v^gnao  (b.  1818), 
of  works  on  Aristotle  and  Plata,  AL- 
fred  the  Great  and  Thomas  AqBinas, 
&C.,  a  disciple  of  Conain,  has  been  mails 
a  member  ^the  Asademy  of  Ssisnasi 

Lord  Shafteebory,  U  is  asid,  bsa  ao> 
oepted  from  his  adonixsrs  a 
himself,  engrossed  «a  pssthiaent 
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PREFACE, 


The  ingftUiering  of  another  year  has  come ;  and  has  brought  with  it 
one  of  those  pleasing  interspaces  in  the  labours  of  the  conductor  of  this 
serial  in  which  they  are  privilegod  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with  their 
readers,  and  to  talk  of  the  progress  and  x)rospects  of  the  magazine.  They 
hsre  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  report  a  considerable  accession  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  their  subscribers  in  the  extension  of  the  circulation^  and 
in  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  literary  work  on  which  the  utility  of  the  periodical 
depends.  As  a  fair  and  open  medium  for  the  honest  expression  and 
tiiendly  discussion  of  diiferent  opinions,  it  claims  a  place  in  literature  ;  a 
place  which  it  has  held,  unchallenged,  for  sixteen  years,  with  varying 
lortunea,  but  with  unvarying  devotion  to  intellectual  culture,  freedom  of 
thought,  moral  progress,  and  impartial  debate.  To  make  it  a  thorough 
vehicle  for  self-improvement,  our  readers  are  invited  to  occupy  its  colu^mns 
with  their  opinions  on  the  subjects  under  debate,  and  they  are  regarded  as 
in  duty  bound  to  aid  their  fellow  readers  with  such  information  as  they 
can  give,  suitable  to  their  wants — that  so  the  o(Mrresponding  advantages  of 
teacher  and  taught  may  be  alike  enjoyed  by  each*  In  the  search  for  or  in 
the  sifting  of  truth,  all  may  bear  a  part  and  each  be  benefited.  To  be 
helpful,  we  must  be  helped.  It  delights  us  to  believe  that  from  a  larger 
drde  of  subscribers,  more  awakened  than  heretofore  to  their  own  interest 
in  the  matteiv  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  our  contributions  in  years  to  come, 
whik  from  the  improved  arrangements  experience  is  from  time  to  time 
suggesting,  we  hope  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  our  readers  while  we  raise 
the  general  quality  of  the  magazine. 

The  issues  for  this  year  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  truthful  and 
tnistful  endeavours  of  the  conductors  to  increase  the  living  huinan  interest 
of  the  serial ;  to  make  it  effective  for  the  working  out  of  those  high  aims 
which  it  has  been  their  <Sonstant  effort  to  prompt,  encourage,  incite,  and 
guide ;  and  to  justify  its  existence  by  the  fulfilment,  through  it,  of  a  dis- 
tinct purpose,  and  by  making  it, — 

"A  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 
Of  those  that  eye  to  eye  shflll  look 
On  knowledge 

If  these  aspirations  can  be  realized  by  thought,  love,  labour  and  earnest- 
oms  of  purpose,  they  shall  not  be  wanting  on  our  part,  nor  do  we  fear  that 
Appreciation  of  effort  will  be  chargeable  upon  our  readers. 

The  gradual  growth  and  painstaking  adaptation  of  our  magazine 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  might  easily  be  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
index  of  the  present  volume  with  that  of  some  of  our  earlier  issues. 
It  would  be  seen  that  all  the  unique  features  which  marked  it,  and 

Sve  it  value  in  its  youth,  have  been  preserved,  seversl  new  departments 
kve  been  added,  while  though  some  have  been  extended  and  remo- 
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delled,  none  have  been  found  profitless,   or  have  fallen  out  of  favour. 
In  power,  variety,  and  interest,  the  leading  Papers,  growing  with  the 
writer's  mind,  become,  year  by  year,  more  varied  and  valuable  ;   "topics 
suitable  for  discussion"  do  not  fail  us,  nor  does  that  promptitude  and 
flexibility  of  mind  which  makes  debate  useful  and  fascinating  desert  our 
contributors.     The  Topic  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
and  probing  the  current  affairs  of  the  day;  but  acts  as  a  hindnuce  to  in- 
considerate precipitance  of  thought.     Our  Essayist  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing together  articles  differing  in  quality  and  matter,  but  all,  we  think,  of 
more  than  passing  importance.      The  Reviewer,  and  the  Inquirer,  are 
gradually  enlarging  their  utility  and  improving  their  form.     In  the  £Io' 
qu^nc'.  of  the  Month  our  readers  have,  in  preservable  and  referable  form, 
several  of  the  best  specimens  of  modem  oratory,  well-fitted  at  once  for 
models  to  be  imitated,  and  for  Society  readings  as  elocutionary  exercises; 
while,  with  their  annotations,  they  form  a  soit  of  record  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  men  of  our  own  time.     In  the  lessons  in  life,  progress  and  improve- 
ment contained  in  Toiling  Upward  show  more  and  more — teaching  by 
example  too— how  the  choicest  powers,  virtues,  and  results  of  humanity, 
may  be  developed  in  lowly  effort  as  in  stately  striving  ;  and  seem  likely  to 
furnish  **a  gallery  of  the  illustrious  "  for  the  advocates  of  self-reliance,  and 
tlie  ])ractiser3  of  self-help.     If  any  one  will  compare  the  notes  attached  to 
Pop(^'s  celebrated,  though  juvenile  poem,  in  Our  Collegiate  Course,  with 
tho-io  contained  in  works  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  candidates  at 
examinations,  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  on  whose  side  the 
merits  of  aptness,  judiciousness,  and  instructiveness,    are  to  be  found, 
while  the  anxiety  expressed  by  many  subscribers  regarding  the  continua- 
tion of  the  '*  Syntax     and  "  iJogic  "  attests  their  worth  and  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  our  readers.     The  other  sections  do  not  seem  to  call 
for  special  notice.     We  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  belief  that  in 
variety,  choiceness  of  topics,  range  of  excellence,  and  general  utility  of  con- 
tentH,  few  serials  of  our  day  in  the  same  compass  and  at  the  same  price, 
will  he  found  able,  in  the  eyes  of  self-educators,  to  compete  with  the  sue- 
ces-?l\'e  volumes  of  The  British  Controversialist. 

Over  the  long  labours  of  twenty-three  volumes  we  have  looked,  and  our 
sense  of  responsibility  has  been  heightened  by  the  retrospect.  The  harvests 
of  the  years — have  they  been  ripened  by  God's  sunlight  ? — ^under  our  can 
have  they  been  profitably  used  by  those  for  whom  they  were  intended  f 
(.Miestions  these  of  personal  moment  to  readers,  writers,  and  conductors 
alike.  May  they  be  fairly  answerable  in  the  audit-court  of  conscience. 
and  may  they  give  spurs  to  exertion,  intensity  to  custom,  and  an  additional 
force  of  energy  to  effort— that  so  our  insk  may  be  done  as  the  Taskmaster 
wills.  Time  is  laying  his  hand  on  the  heads  and  the  hearts  that  were 
young  when  Tfic  British  Controversialist  took  its  place  among  the  agencies 
of  the  age,  and  the  longing  for  success  increases  as  life  advances  towards 
the  unrecallable.  May  the  years  find  us,  each  and  all,  eager  and  tm^* 
S^lf- Improvers.  So  shall  they  be,  as  we  heartily  wish  them — hapjty  iiew 
years. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  SPECULAtlYE  THOUGHT  IN  ' 

GREECE. 

Philosophy  does  not  diadain  facta,  it  interprets  them.    Expe- 
rience is  the  revealer  of  facts,  not  their  expounder.    Science  teaohtjB 
lu  vhat  are  the  facts.     Philosophy  jseeks  to  discover  what  they 
meait.    The  magnificent  confusion  of  phenomena  occasion  and  excite 
reflection;  and  reflection  is  philosophy.  All  fflcts,  whatever  thej  are, 
beoome  objects  of  tiiought  only  by  becoming  objects  of  conscionsnesx. 
It  is  in  the  conscious  mind  tbat  thrjr  meet  tho  gsze  of  observation 
and  are  bronght  within  the  range  of  experiment.     There  it  is  that 
apprehensive  thought  seites  facts,  subjects  them  to  examination 
and  analysis,  and  brings  induction  in  to  aid  it  in  compelling  them 
to  reveal  not  only  what  they  are,  but  what  hidden  intent  ancf  power 
they  bear  within  them.    Into  the  consciousness  of  man  the  transi- 
tory enters  ;  but,  out  of  this,  Philosophy  resolves  to  extract  the  true 
and  permanent — the  everlasting  essence  of  being — Truth.    Con- 
sciousness is  the  Held  of  experience  and  observation ;  beyond  that, 
thesA  cannot  pass.    All  the  tissues,  along  which  sensation  quivers 
or  flows,  deposit,  in  conscious  perception,  the  whole  message  they 
get  £rom  the  outward  world  or  tho  pHersonai  frame.     Such  is  human 
nature.    We  may  transcend  experience,  we  cannot  overpass   the 
limits  of  consciousness.     It  is  in  ourselves  that  we  examine  all 
things,  however  outward  they  may  seem,  and  to  whatever  distance 
we  may  apparently  project  the  investigations  from  which  we  antici- 
pate to  brmg  home  truth — it  must  come  home  to  us,  we  are  unable 
to  go  out  to  meet  or  welcome  it.    Science  is  a  record  of  facts  ax* 
ranged  according  to  the  laws  bv  which  we  perceive  or  imagine  that 
they  are  controlled.    Our  mind  is  not  the  instrument  o/* vision,  but 
that  iuto  which  facts  come  or  are  brought  for  vision.     Sensibility 
is  the  inner  condition  of  consciousness ;  phenomena  are  the  exter* 
nal  occasions  of  it.    A  present  consciousness  of  phenomena  is  expe- 
rience ;  experience  supplies  the  elements  of  science ;  and  science  is 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  experience  in  and  by  the  mind.    Philo-* 
Bophy  is  the  sum  of  the  convictions  and  truths  which  man  acquires 
1865.  B 
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from  an  examination  of  all  the  phenomena  of  thonght.  Henoe  its 
famona  early  word,  "Know  thyself;"  hence,  too,  its  early  error, 
"  And  in  thyself  know  all"  which  resulted  from  the  premiss,  '*  Man 
IB  the  measure  of  all  things."  The  folness  of  all  wisdom  does  not 
dwell  in  man.  His  nature  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  uniTerse. 
Although  he  is  encircled  by  the  Infinite,  he  himself  is  finite,  and  feels 
this  finiteness  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  Infinite  upon  his  sonl. 
The  circumference  of  the  circle  of  man's  being  touches  and  is  sen- 
aitivized  by  what  is  external  to  itself,  and  he  gains  a  consciottsness 
of  the  Beyond  in  the  selfsame  experience  by  which  his  personsl  cir- 
cumscription and  impotence  is  made  known  to  him.  As  the  margin 
of  an  isknd  is  fretted  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  infittin^  sea,  the 
human  consciousness  is  excited  and  changed  by  the  influences 
which  operate  upon  it  from  the  inhemming  Infinitude  in  which  it 
finds  itself,  and  philosophy  is  the  Newton  who,  in  childlike  sim- 
plicity, gathers  tne  secret-yielding  shells  and  pebbles  which  the 
ocean  of  Truth  heaves  up  upon  the  sands  of  Time. 

We  have  been  endeaTouriog  in  a  series  of  papers,  of  which  the 
Prolegomena  appeared  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago   (Februsiy, 
1853),  and  the  matter  of  which  has  been  at  internds  laid  before 
our  readers,  to  present  a  view  of  the  course  of  philosophic  thought 
in  Europe  capaole  of  being  surveyed  and  estimated  dj  the  mere 
English  scholar,  yet  able,  we  hope,  to  endure  the  criticism  of  the 
adept  in  Greek-hoarded  learning.    We  have  lingered  with  the  en- 
joyment of  love  upon  the  theme,  and  have  endeavoured  to  delineate 
the  itinerary  of  speculation  with  some  care.    After  a  long,  and,  let 
us  confess  it,  somewhat  toilsome  ascent,  we  have  now  gained  the 
topmost  reach  of  that  upland  curve,  and  have  only  to  trace  the 
downward  pathway  of  decline.    In  doing  so  we  can  accelerate  onr 
gpeed — especially  as  the  objects  on  the  route  are  less  attractiTe, 
and  the  scenes  exhibited  to  us  are,  by  contrast  with  what  has 
gone  before,  unimportant  and  uninteresting.     We  hope  in   this 
paper,  therefore,  to  complete  our  sketch  of  Pre-Christian  Philo- 
sophy in  Greece,  and  in  a  subsequent  one  to  outline  the  progress  of 
speculative  thought  in  Eome ;  after  having  accomplished  which,  we 
snail  close  our  record  of  the  tentative  efibrts  of  thought  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth — a  record  suggestive  of  lessons  having  a 
forceful  bearing  on  the  life  and  thought  of  our  own  day — lessona 
which  we  hope  to  expound  in  such  a  fashion  as  may  incline  our 
readers  to  lay  them  up  in  the  memory  of  their  hearts.    Meanwhile 
we  proceed : — 

The  Atomists. — Leucippus,  of  Abdera,  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
virtual  expounder  of  the  Atomic  philosophy.  This  system  explains 
the  varieties  of  matter  by  supposmg  it  to  consist  of  an  assemblage 
of  minute  indivisible  particles  flying  through  time  and  space  in 
constant  motion  in  differing  directions  and  under  difierent  Jaws — 
linking,  unlinking,  relinking — in  an  inextricable,  interchangeable 
dance  and  whirl  of  elementary  atoms,  whose  ceaseless  tidea  circle  on 
in  everlasting  decay  and  re-creation.    Like  attracted  by  like,  adhered 
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intosiibiiance,  as  Anaxagoras  lias  in  some  sort  affirmed,  and  Lencip- 
pos  endearoured  to  exp&n.    Bat  in  the  '*  Cosmogony  "  of  Demo- 
critas  the  Atomic  philosophy  is  displayed  with  a  grandear  and  glory 
which  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  strange  instance  of  prevision, 
Democritoa  was  a  wealthy  Aoderite,  who,  in  the  quest  for  know- 
ledge, exhausted  eTcry  available  place  of  instruction,  every  effort  of 
his  spirit,  and  every  lepton  of  his  fortune.    His  repute,  however,  in 
the  otate  was  such  that  the  Abderites  gave  him  the  uncontrolled 
mastery  of  it,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  new  fortune  of  500  talents 
(£125,000).    He  was  a  notable  thinker.    The  atoms,  which  he  sup- 
posed buUt  up  the  universe  and  were  its  prime  elements  and  factors, 
m  their  possible  collidings,  became  united,  configured,  and  took  up 
position  in  space.    From  these  changes  all  phenomena  arose,  out 
of  these  the  universe  is  formed.     Matter  is  coarse  and  ponder- 
able, but  thought,  like  fire,  consists  of  the  finest  elements.    In  this 
splendid,  ever-changing  universe  there  is  but  a  temporary  appear- 
ance.   Hence  his  laughter  at  the  paltry  tricks  at  self-deception  men 
plaved  upon  themselves  to  heighten  their  importance  in  their  own 
and  in  others'  eyes. 
In  the  epigram — 

**  One  pitied,  one  condemned  the  woeful  times ; 
One  laughed  at  foUicB,  the  other  wept  o*er  crimes,'' 

the  difference  between  Democritus  the  laughing,  and  Heraclitns 
the  weeping  philosopher,  has  been  regarded  as  expressed.  Hera- 
clitus  was  a  naturalist,  an  obscure  expresscr  of  noble  thoughts. 
He  had  great  wealth,  and  was  of  renowned  descent.  He  was  also 
entrusted  with  political  distinctions ;  but  the  mystery  of  his  own 
nature  wrapped  nim  in  melancholy  and  gloom.  His  speculations 
on  man  grieved  him,  because  he  seemed  to  be  so  infinitely  little. 
He  cannot  reach  the  unhidden,  which  is  alone  the  true.  His 
doctrine  is  a  mixture  of  lonianism  and  Italicism.  The  ethereal 
element  of  wisdom  surrounds  man,  and  the  glow  of  the  fire  of 
thought  bums  within  him  as  a  life  not  of  himself,  and  yet  most 
truly  him.  In  through  the  senses  sweep  the  sounds,  sights,  and 
other  impressions  of  uie  all-inhemming  sea  of  wisdom ;  but  man  is 
himself  so  great  a  conflict  of  extremes  lliat  uniform  results  can  never 
be  depended  on,  and  the  senses,  though  man's  only  means  of  perus- 
ing the  Sibylline  books  of  nature,  dare  not  be  trusted  as  the  vouchers, 
much  less  as  the  teachers  of  truth.  We  mention  the  name  of 
Heraclitus  here  in  deference  to  the  age-long  contrast  between  him 
snd  Democritus ;  but  a  lengthy  paper  might  easily  be  written  upon 
either — both  were  great  in  their  living  day  ;  and  do  not  the  philo- 
sophies of  Leibnitz,  Newton,  and  Daitou,  Hegel  and  Schelling  bear 
Witness  to  their  long-during  influence  P 

Ctnicisk. — Of  the  sage  of  Cjnosarges,  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian 
bom  of  a  Thracian  mother,  and  a  pupil  of  Socrates  ;  or  of  Diogenes 
ojf  Siuope,  we  have  little  to  say.  Yet  it  is  unfair  to  regard  them 
simply  as  snarlers  and  growlers.    They  were  eccentric  and  austere. 
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bat  there  was  method  in  their  madnesB.  Luxoiyhad  anmiMriifd 
Greece  and  corrupted  the  very  fountains  of  action.  To  show  that 
life  was  poasihle  under  other  conditions  than  those  of  mere  Bensa-* 
tional  delight — ^pleasure  valued  for  itself  alone,— to  inculcate  and 
prove  that  a  life  of  worth  could  be  spent  in  independence  of  the  ooatly 
^aces  of  existence,  were,  in  that  a^e  of  Greek  aensualiam,  no  nn- 
miportant  aims.  I^o  wonder  that  their  opponents  called  them  pug* 
naoious  dogmatists,  caustic  drolls,  sneering  and  envious  hmnozisfeSy 
morose  in  manners  and  petulant  in  speech,  making  a  vain  show  of 
a  content  not  felt,  and  gratifying  malice  under  pretence  of  plain 
dealing.  They  could  not  escape — ^perhaps  would  not  have  eared  to 
deny — the  charge  of  being  unsympathetic,  haughty,  se]f-isolatin|^, 
contemptuous,  and  denunciatory.  Those  who  oppose  their  cson* 
temporaries  can  scarcely  escape  aspersion.  Cynicism  was  rather  a 
protest  against  a  manner  of  life  than  a  method  of  thought.  It  'vraa  a 
practical,  not  a  speculative  effort  to  bring  human  existence  nearer  to 
trutii  and  righteousness.  Its  error  was  that  the  protest  wms  the 
outgrowth  of  self-righteousness.  Its  protest  against  degeneracy 
was  the  result  of  a  feeling  tending  to  make  man  degenerate. 

Cyben£ICS.— Cynicism  was  Socratic  morals  vitalized  by  pride,  and 
when  the  vigourof  endurance  was  breathed  into  it,  it  became  Stoiciam. 
An  opposite  offshoot  from  the  Socratic  school  was  the  sect  of  the  Cy- 
renaeics,  which,  in  its  degeneracy,  passed  into  Epicureanism.   It  is  not 
clear  that  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  this  school,  left  any  syatexnatie 
exposition  of  his  doctrines  to  his  hearers  or  posterity.    Aristotle  does 
not  mention  them  in  his  "Kicomachian  Ethics,"  where  heexanunea 
the  theories  of  Happiness,  suggested  by  philosophers.    By  wea^inff 
together  a  few  scattered  but  disconnected  snatches  of  thoughts  attri- 
buted to  him  (mayhap  more  truly  due  to  his  mother-taught  grand»<Mi« 
Aristippus  the  younger),  we  may  get  something  like  a  glimpse  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  sage  of  Cyrene.    The  Cyrensan  Ethics  were  fiv^e* 
fold  : — 1.  Things  to  be  sought  and  shunned ;  2.  Feelings ;  3.  IPrae- 
tices  ;  4.  Causes  ;  6.  Proofs.    Plessurewas  the  supreme  purpose  of 
life  ;  but  pleasure  was  only  such  when  enjoyed  in  moderation — ^vrhen 
we  were  its  masters,  not  its  slaves.    Excess  is  madness.    Happineea 
is  a  collective  name  for  all  the  partial  pleasures,  each  of  whicn  'fraa 
good  and  desirable  for  itself.    Prudence  must  regulate  enjoyment. 
Virtue  and  vice  were  matters  of  conventional  arrangement ;    for 
neither  in  nature  nor  man  is  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong  fixed.     All 
that  man  knows  is  what  impresses  himself,— the  states  of  his  mind, 
not  the  conditions  on  which  these  depend.  Hence  the  rule  of  life  for 
man  was  to  be  himself,  and  to  do  or  manage  whatever  he  wished. 
Horace  epigrammatically  expresses  this  when  he  says, — 

**  £t  mihi  res,  non  me  rebas  aabjungere  eonor,"* 
Theodorus,  the  successor  of  Aristippus,  impressed  by  the  logical 

*  '  And  I  ecdeaToor  to  sait  cirennutanow  to  mjaolf,  «ad  not  mjaelf  to  dveaB* 
■tsoccs." 
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inflnencea  of  his  age,  while  lie  held  to  the  legitimacy  of  making  the 
search  for  happiness  the  principle  of  life,  felt  compelled  to  advocate 
the  employment  of  reason  to  dUcriminate  between  the  relative  values 
of  gratification,  for  so  alone  could  it  be  seen  that  the  best  had  been 
chosen.  Hegesias  proclaimed  the  inadequacy  of  sense  to  be  a  cri- 
terion of  what  is  deflirable,  and  approximated  his  theory  to  the 
indifference  professed  by  the  Stoics,  while  he  retained  as  the 
mainstay  of  his  system  the  law  of  life,  that  if  man  sought  anything 
it  should  be  happiness.  Anniceris  again  brought  into  the  Gyrenfieic 
sect  the  old  idea  of  man  as  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  main- 
tained that  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  nature  the  pursuit  of 
the  agreeable  was  best  accomplished.  This  was  to  be  found  in 
positive  and  active  efibrt,  not  in  mere  passive  reception  or  inertness. 
Pleasure  is  to  be  welcomed  wheresover  found,  and  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  sorts  best  suited  to  human  tastes.  To  some,  self-restraint 
ma^  yield  a  higher  pleasure  than  dependence  on  outer  sources  ibr 
delight ;  to  others,  corporeal  pleasures  might  outweigh  those  of  the 
mind ;  while  others  still,  might  find  mental  pleasures  more  efit'ctive 
to  satisfy  their  ideas  of  the  desirable.  This  is  bringing  philosophy 
down  to  the  lowest  human  level.  It  is  making  it ''  all  things  to  all 
men."  If  the  good  is  the  pleasant,  selfishness  is  the  only  law  of 
existence ;  and  the  moral  law  of  Socrates,  the  piety  of  Plato,  the 
moderation  of  Aristotle,  are  all  alike  restraints  and  needless 
tyranny. 

EpicuBSANisif . — To  the  name  of  Epicurus  there  is  now  attached 
a  connotation  of  sensualism  which  has  been  gathered  to  it  in  the  pro- 
gress of  centuries,  and  which  involves  a  stigma,  not  only  on  his 
philosophy,  but  on  his  personal  character,  which  is  far  from  being 
deserved.  The  popular  odium  may  not  now  be  able  to  be  entirely 
removed  ;  it  is  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  but  the  more  incum- 
bent on  writers  regarding  philosophy  and  life  to  insist  on  the  erro- 
neonsness  of  the  calumny,  and  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  fame 
of  Epicurus  from  the  false  impression  now  conveyed  by  the  term 
Epicureanism.  Though  ourselves  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
that  **  happiness  is  the  highest  good  of  man,"  we  do  not  feel  it 
right  to  leave  unnoticed  the  misrepresentation  to  which  the  PhUo- 
Bophy  of  the  Garden  has  been  exposed.  Error  and  evil  enough 
attacn  to  most  human  systems  without  making  proofless  charges  of 
sinfulness  against  them.  Still  less  just  is  it  to  bring  the  ultimate 
results  of  a  system  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  life  of  the 
thinker  who  originated  it.  Epicurus  is  no  hero  of  ours,  but  he  was 
not  the  incarnate  Mephistopheles  that  he  has  been  represented. 

Epicurus — the  son  of  Socles  the  grammarian,  and  Gheerestrate 
his  wife — ^was  bom  in  Gargettus,  near  Athens  (some  say  in  the  island 
of  Samos),  in  Olympiad  109  (b.o.  342).  He  be^n  to  philosophize 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  taking  his  point  of  origin  from  Hesiod'a 
assertion,  *'  All  things  from  chaos  rose ;"  and  **  whence,"  said  he, 
"  came  chaos  P  '*  His  father  replied,  "  That  is  not  a  grammatical,  but 
a  philoeophical  question."    **  The  philosophers,  ^en  shall  be  my 
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teachen,"  he  said,  and  began  his  search  after  wisdom.  The  writingB 
of  Democritns,  the  atomist,  and  the  instructions  of  Pamphilns,  the 
Platonist,  stored  his  intellect  for  a  time ;  he  came  to  Athens, 
the  metropolis  ofphilosophj,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  hut  Ariatotle 
was  not  there.  He  left  aissatisfied,  and  wandered  successirelj  to 
Colophon,  Mitylene,  and  Lampsacus,  striving  to  find  the  truth 
regarding  human  life.  Hence  he  represents  himself  as  "self- 
taught/*  and  his  system  as  **  original."  Yet  we  know  that  it  affi- 
liates itself  readily  to  the  practical  morals  of  Socratos  and  to  the 
atomic  philosophy  of  Democritus,  although  it  offends  against  the 
pure  idealism  of  Plato,  and  the  rigid  canon  of  speculative  consist* 
ency  enforced  by  Aristotle.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  with  his 
system  formed,  and  the  style  of  his  life  fixed,  he  returned  to  Athens 
to  teach  a  fresh  philosophy.  The  Stoics  occupied  the  Porch ;  the 
Cynics  lectured  at  Hercules'  Gymnssium;  Aristotle's  followers 
walked  about  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Academic  Grove  was  the  resort 
of  the  PJatonists.  He  chose  a  garden— a  garden  which  has  been 
characterized  as — 

"  That  happy  home 
Where  all  is  found  that  ail  di»stre, 
And  Time  hath  winga  that  never  tire; — 
Where  bHss,  in  all  the  coantleas  shapes 

That  Fancy's  self  to  bliss  has  giveo. 
Comes  clastering  roond  (like  road-side  grapes 

That  woo  the  trareller's  lips  at  even). — 
Where  Wisdom  flings  not  Joy  away, 
An  Pallas  in  the  stream  (they  say) 
Once  flnng  her  Inte;  but  smiling  owns 
That  woman's  lip  can  send  forth  tones 
Worth  all  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
So  many  dream  of — but  none  hears. 
Where  Virtue's  self  puts  on  so  well 

Her  sister  Pleasure's  smile,  that,  loth 
From  either  nymph  apart  to  dwell, 

We  finish  by  embracing  both." 

This  garden,  however,  was  no  place  for  fastidious  voluptuousness , 
perverse  sensuality,  and  debasing  debauchery.  It  is  incorrect  to 
affirm  that — 


II 


Old  Epicurus'  garden  was  a  sty.' 


He  inscribed  upon  its  portals  this  inscription,  "The  ^cst-loving 
owner  of  this  house,  where  you  will  learn  that  happmess  is  the 
highest  good,  will  freely  offer  for  your  acceptance  barley-cakes  and 
fresh  spring  water.     Will  you  not  be  well  treated?*'    In  it  he 

Sassed  a  life  of  speculation  and  delighted  companionship  with  his 
isoiples,  not  in  fellowship  of  mind  only,  but  of  goods.  Here,  during 
thirty-six  years,  he  taught  and  exemplified  his  doctrine,  writing 
voIuminousljT  on  many  topics,  contenting  himself  with  spare  feasts 
and  many  friends,  preserving  equanimity  amid  all  the  turmoils  of 
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Greece.  After  a  fortnight's  illness,  while  takinfi;  a  bath  in  hope  of 
finding  relief  from  the  agony  of  stone,  he  expired  at  the  age  of 
aerentj-three,  Ixaring  bequeathed  his  garden  to  his  disciples,  and 
arranged  for  the  succession  of  Hermarchus  as  chief  of  his  school. 
He  had  lived,  not  nobly  perhaps,  but  prudently,  and,  in  the  then 
state  of  Greece,  praiseworthily.  He  bequeathed  to  mankind  "  the 
greatest  happiness  principle/  not  only  as  an  end  but  a  rule  of  life, 
and  gave  vital  origin  to  a  theory  of  being  whose  ^fiects  have  been 
felt  along  the  whole  course  of  human  history.  A  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  doctrines  may  suffice  to  show  his  place  as  a  thinker  and 
as  a  guide  in  practical  life. 

Philosophy  consists  of  arguments  and  discussions,  tending  to 
show  man  the  means  of  attaining  a  happy  life.  We  seek  wisdom 
that  we  may  gain  delight.  Happiness  depends  on  our  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  of  nature,  and  of  society.  This  knowledge  is  attain- 
able only  by  the  right  use  of  reason,  and  reason  has  certain  canorur 
on  the  observance  of  which  it  insists.  His  Canonic  expounds  the 
legislation  of  reason.  In  intelligence  we  can  distinguish  sensations, 
or  impressions  made  on  man  by  outward  objects  and  conceptions, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  combination  of  sensation  with  mtelli- 
gence.  As  the  starting-points  of  reasoning  he  calls  tbem  presump- 
tions. Sensations  cannot  err,  or  communicate  error.  In  the  com- 
binations of  human  thought  with  the  impressions  of  the  senses  the 
earliest  possibility  of  error  arises.  Hence  the  need  of  a  comparison 
andanalysisof  conception8,andan  induction  of  the  sensationsin  which 
they  originate.  Self-knowledge  is  reached  through  an  examination 
of  the  sensibility,  in  which  the  passions  hold  a  place.  Passion  is 
Rcnsibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  man  naturally  seeks  the  former 
and  avoids  the  latter.  Tnis  indicates  human  duty,  which  is  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  happiness.  That  an  imperative  moral 
law  exists  is  a  fancy,  and  the  indulgence  of  that  fancy  unsteadies 
men  in  their  search  for  pleasure.  Physical  well-being  and  mental 
tranquillity  are  the  results  of  observing  life's  supreme  law — avoid 
every  pleasure  which  would  deprive  you  of  a  greater,  or  produce  a 
pain  more  intense  than  the  pleasure  sought  after — seek  the  highest 
good.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  or  of  the  original  principles  of 
things,  is  arrived  at  through  sensation,  which  affirms  that  the  uni- 
verse is  material,  and  is  buQt  up  of  atoms  endowed  with  a  tendency 
to  movement  and  combination.  His  theory  here  is  but  a  slight 
variation  of  that  of  Democritus,  although  Epicurus  denies  the  fatal- 
ism of  the  old  atomist,  and  affirms  both  chance  and  free  will.  **  The 
mvth  about  gods  "  he  considers  preferable  to  the  belief  in  "  Fate." 
The  gods,  however,  do  not  intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of  men, 
bat  leave  them  to  find  happiness  as  they  may.  Hence  life  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  death  is  not  to  be  feared;  for  "  while  we  live  it  does 
not  exist,  and  .when  it  comes  we  no  longer  exist."  The  sole  ethics 
of  human  life  is  to  act  so  as  to  secure,  not  moments,  but  an  entire 
life  of  delight. 

A  knowledge  of  society  is  acquired  through  ike  impressions  of 
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sensation  upon  oar  life.  Social  life  is  a  sonrce  of  happiness,  and 
ought  to  be  sought  so  long  and  so  far  as  it  fulfils  its  end.  Its  high* 
est  and  best  form  is  friendship.  Bight  and  justice  are  coneessioiia, 
and  are  only  the  conventional  forms  in  which  the  self-interest  of 
men  embodies  its  inductions. 

Such  is  the  doctrine,  a  doctrine  easily  abused — though,  in  himself* 
effective  for  good,  and  well  restrained — of  which  Epicurus  was  the 
propounder.  It  is  a  great  decline  from  the  practical  morality  of 
aocrates,  the  ideal  duty  of  Plato,  and  even  the  pradent  and  cautiooa 
virtue  of  Aristotle.  Its  efficacy  depends  on  cotuequences  which  can- 
not be  foreseen,  instead  of  on  motives  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
calculable  and  controllable. 

It  is  altogether  a  low-pitched  theory  of  life.  It  never  recognizes 
man^s  capacity  to  fix  before  himself  a  high  spiritual  standara,  and 
to  aim  at  reaching  that,  with  no  hope  or  expectancy  of  reward, 
except  m  the  consciousness  of  having  achievea  the  object  sought. 
It  eliminates  conscience  from  humanity,  and  its  tendency  was 
towards  the  passivity,  not  the  activity  of  man.  Its  chief  fault  is,  not 
that  it  is  selfish,  but  that  it  checks  and  warps  all  self-development, 
whose  processes  are  all  painful,  whose  results  are  all  productive  of 
intense  rapture  and  joy  unspeakable.* 

Stoicism. — Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  was  bom 
at  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  about  B.C.  362.  He  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piraeus,  and  was  induced  to  settle  in  Athens, 
because  it  was  the  home  of  wisdom.  The  study  of  philosophy 
became  a  passion.  Weakness  of  bodily  frame  compelled  him  to  be 
abstemious,  and  his  desire  to  be  independent  of  changeable  fortune, 
at  a  time  when  change  was  incessant,  led  him  to  systematize  his  abste- 
miousness, and  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  simplest  method  of  con- 
serving a  life  according  to  nature.  This  design  initiated  his  philo- 
sophy, and  imparted  its  bias  to  his  ethics.  His  moral  system  is  like 
that  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle ;  like  that,  too,  of  Epicurus — a  practical 
morality,  a  system  of  life,  a  search  for  the  highest  good.  He  taught 
in  the  Stoa  Pacile,  which  was  adorned  by  the  paintings  of  Polyg* 
notus,  and  hence  arose  the  name  of  his  school.  He  did  not  himself 
elaborate  the  theory  of  stoicism.  Cleanthus,  his  successor  (whose 
notable  industry  was  the  marvel  of  Athens),  and  the  rigorous 
dialectician^  Chrysippus,  developed  his  doctrine,  and  widened  the 
scope  of  its  tenets.  Under  its  latter  forms  it  exerted  a  vaster  influ- 
ence than  any  philosophy  in  the  declining  days  of  thought. 

It  seems  needless  to  differentiate  minutely  the  specific  tenets  of 
thesegreat  masters  of  schemes  of  life,  which  sanctified  a  haughty  self- 
reliance,  if  not  an  arrogant  self-will.  A  general  idea  of  the  aystem 
ia  all  we  aim  at  placing  before  our  readers.    It  was  a  comjfdete, 

*  See  farther,  Smith's  <*  Iforal  Sradments,"  Part  VII.,  sec  ii.-,  eh.  2 ;  "^  XKcfnei 
LaertiiM,"  Book  X.;  Laeretiiie,  **0n  the  Nature  of  Things;*'  Cieuo,  **  Oa  tte 
Matnra  of  the  Gods;"  Lewes'  "  Biog.  Hut.  of  Pbil.,"  Part  I.,  Eighth  Kpoeh,  -eh.  iL \ 
XancWs  **  Moral  aad  Hetapb.  PhU.,"  pp.  SIS— ai6;  Brown'a  **  Leetores^"  91. 
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comprehensive,  nnd  thoroughly  organized  philosophy.  It  was  not  a 
system  of  Morals  alone ;  it  contained  besides  a  Logio,  which  com- 
prised an  organon  of  reasoning  and  language,  and  a  Physics,  or 
system  of  nature.  Plato  had  given  a  philosophy  calculated  to 
elevate  the  soul;  Aristotle,  one  intended  to  regulate  it;  Epicurus, 
one  fair  enough  in  its  expressed  form,  but  degrading  in  its  tenden- 
cies and  resnlts.  Stoicism  attempted  to  influence  human  character 
by  making  the  intellect,  or  rather  the  will,  supreme  over  the  emo- 
tions. This  gave  it  its  apparent  moral  majesty,  which  was  a  strict, 
outwardly  correct,  cold,  self-reliant  pride. 

Sensation  is  the  source  of  knowledge.  The  intelligence  is  en- 
closed in  a  circle  of  sensation ;  the  universe  is  only  an  assemblage 
of  corporeal  principles,  of  two  kinds — active  and  passive— but  all 
alike  subject  to  the  law  of  Fate.  They  grant  to  the  universe,  a  god, 
a  soul — ^but  a  god  impersonal  and  not  self-conscious — the  germ  and 
essence  of  nature.  The  maxim  of  its  morality  was,  Be  strong  and 
free !  but  it  would  not  define  freedom,  nor  determine  the  elements 
of  strength.  It  called  on  men  not  to  regulate  but  to  extinguish 
pasrioQ,  that  we  may  become  as  gods,  acting  by  the  sole  energy  of 
our  own  will,  and  being  a  law  unto  ourselves.  To  extirpate  desire 
and  quench  passion,  to  bring  into  the  soul  the  Order  of  Peace,  and 
to  require  a  supreme  indiflerence  to  events  and  their  results,^con- 
Btitute  duty,  holiness,  and  power.  So  alone  can  man  be  great, 
noble,  worthT,  serene  in  mind,  fearless  of  death,  glorious  in  action, 
and  independent  of  the  future  and  the  promised  palingenesia  or 
re-creation  which  the  Demiurgus  might  decree. 

Stoicism  is,  in  fact,  the  heroism  of  despair,  and  it  may  yield 
either  noble  or  ignoble  results  as  circumstances  arise.  No  deifica- 
tion of  self  can  ever  be  to  man  the  truth  of  life.  Order  is  obedi- 
ence and  harmony,  not  stubbornness,  resistance,  and  defiant  selfish- 
ness. Morality  is  measured  activity,  adapted  to  effect  wise  ends- 
The  true  law  of  man's  being  is  "  to  suffer  and  be  strong ;"  "  to 
perfect  strength  in  weakness ;"  to  become  great  by  being  humble ; 
to  recognize  duty  as  higher  than  enjoyment.  Duty  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  fatalism.  Sensation  can  never  supply  the  ideas  of 
justice,  holiness,  and  ethical  purity.  Austerity  is  not  sincerity. 
The  highest  good  of  man  cannot  be  hopelessness ;  and  stoicism 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mistake — the  mistake  of  great  misguided 
natures. 

Ptkehonisbc  OS  Scepticism  has  been  almost  as  much  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  as  Epicureanism.  The  Pyrrhonic  doubt 
was  a  suspension  of  the  judgment,  an  acquiescence  in  the  logical 
doctrine  that  two  contradictories  cannot  be  true.  Affirmative 
philosophy  aaaerts  that  the  mind  contains  within  itself  the  means 
of  attaining  to  absolute  knowledge ;  negative  philosophy  asserts 
that  the  mind  is  dependent  for  all  its  knowledge  on  the  fleeting 
shows  of  transitory  phenomena.  These  assertions  are  each  made 
^th  equal  confidence,  and  enforced  with  great  power.  There  is 
no  overbalanee  of  proof.    The  respective  antinomies  of  assertion 
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and  negation  neutralize  each  other.  Ignorance  is  confronted  with 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  with  ignorance,  and  thought  is  brought 
to  a  dead-lock.  Scepticism  is  not  negative  dogmatism,  or  infidelity. 
It  is  a  halt  of  thought.  It  is  a  self-sustaining  hesitancy.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  folly  of— 

'*  Strnggling  in  ysin  with  mthlesa  destiny." 

Socrates  doubted;  but  his  was  an  eager  investigating  doubt — a 
warfare  against  the  necessity  of  doubt.  Plato  awoke  a  new  music 
of  hope  in  the  soul,  and  seemed  to  open  a  pathway  to  a  new  heaven 
of  truth.  Aristotle  had  checked  the  fiery  and  rash  upsoaring  of 
thought,  and  curbed  the  imagination  by  the  reason.  Epicurus,  on 
the  one  hand,  called  men  to  uve  a  life  of  delight,  as  the  only  trost- 
worthy  result  of  philosophic  research ;  while  Zeno,  on  the  other, 
exhorted  men  "  to  scorn  aelight,"  and,  with  the  haughty  heroism  of 
defiance,  to  endure  the  privations  of  life,  and  to  spend  their  days  in 
a  self-restrainins  abstinence  from  desire  and  enjoyment.  Specula- 
tion was  amazed.    What  could  it  do  but  doubt  P 

Appearances  we  know,  feel,  and  live  amongst.  But  where  is 
trutn,  and  how  arc  we  to  know  it  to  be  truth  P  « Is  objective  sensa- 
tion a  revelation  of  the  realP  Is  subjective  reason  a  faithful 
informant  P  Benson  is  critical.  It  aspires  to  discover  truth.  On 
what  certainty  is  it  grounded?  How  does  it  prove  that  things 
which  are,  are  what  they  appear  P  Sense  varies  in  degree  in  difier- 
ent  men,  and  hence  its  revelations  are  not  all  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Heason  asserts  its  legislative  power ;  but  what  evi- 
dence does  it  give  of  its  legitimacv  P  Does  it  never  err  P  If  it  does 
not,  how  do  you  prove  its  infallibility  P  If  it  does,  how  can  it  be 
trustworthy  P  Can  the  human  ideal  ever  coincide  with  the  real  ? 
Is  ontology  possible  P  Is  there  a  science  of  being,  or  is  a  science 
of  seeming  all  that  man  can  reach  P  Beyond  us,  all  is  uncertain. 
But  life  w  a  matter  of  fact.  We  are.  Gl^he  mystery  that  is  about 
us  we  may  not  unwind  from  around  us.  Let  us  then  abandon  vain 
dreams  and  aspirations  that  never  can  be  gratified.  Let  us  give 
speculation  the  slip,  and  adhere  to  and  use  our  practical  life.  Let 
not  man  any  longer  be  a  hunter  of  shadows,  being  himself  a  shade, 
but  let  life  become  to  him  real  and  earnest.  Science  is  impossible ; 
but  life  is  our  own, — nothing  can  overstain  that  with  douot.  The 
search  for  science  is  self-annoyance.  Peace  is  attainable  only  by 
the  soul  when  we  consent  to  recognize  the  incomprehensibility  of 
things,  and  the  necessary  limitation  of  our  human  faculties  to  tl^ose 
things  alone  of  which  our  consciousness  gives  us  a  sense  of  their 
certainty.  Indifference  to  all  that  is  without  him  ifl  the  only  safe 
state  for  a  man  to  live  in. 

Pyrrho  had  been  a  painter;  he  was  a  realist.  The  shows  of 
things  were  known  to  him  as  different  from  the  things  they  repre- 
sented. He  had  learned  that  appearances  could  counterfeit  reali- 
ties.   He  was  a  citizen  of  Elis.     While  he  was  yet  young  Plato 
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died,  and  Aristotle  was  his  contemporary.  Zeno  and  Epicuraa 
carried  on  their  schools  while  he  lived  a  peaceable  bachelor's  life 
▼itk  Philista,  his  sister,  tending  an  humble  farm, — 

"  His  coantry  life  kept  all  his  salient  points 
Uoblnoted,  red  his  cheek  and  fresh  his  heart" 

The  writings  of  Democritus  and  the  instructions  of  Anaxandrus  of 
Abdera,  combined  with  what  he  had  learned  in  Asia,  when  he  ac- 
companied Aristotle's  great  pupil  to  the  East;  the  results  of 
disputes  with  Philo  of  Athens,  and  conversations  with  Nausiphanes 
of  xeoB,  as  well  as  Epicurus,  were  all  made  means  of  culture  by 
him.  He  had  one  quality  too  in  which  he  differed  much  from  other 
philosophers — he  always  spoke  plainly,  and  kept  closely  to  the 
question  under  consideration.  He  was  calm,  sagacious ;  calm  as  a 
stoic,  not,  however,  through  pride,  but  humility ;  sagacious  as  a 
Platonist,  but  not  misled,  like  him,  into  the  vast  inane  of  specula- 
tion. He  borrowed  from  Socrates  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue ; 
he  resuscitated  the  controversialism  of  the  Sophists  as  a  negative 
to  all  attempts  at  transcendentalism  in  the  solutions  of  science.  Of 
such  inquiries  he  persisted  in  sajing,  **  I  know  nothing  about  them, 
and  must  abstain  from  disturbm^  guess-work.  I  have  to  live  as 
best  I  am  able.  Every  effort  made  to  attain  the  unattainable  is  a 
waste  alike  of  life,  reason,  and  happiness.  Let  virtue  be  mine, 
since  truth  will  not  consent  to  be  won,  however  wooed." 

Speculation  is  constantly  on  the  outlook ;  scepticism  is  a  balanced 
eqmpoise  of  mind — the  subject  of  things,  not  their  subduer.  To 
them  it  is  indifferent,  because  indifference  alone  secures  impartiality. 
Subjective  certainty  Pyrrbo  never  denied ;  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness he  never  attempted  to  weaken ;  but,  then,  he  never 
attempted  to  affirm. 

What  fallacy,  then,  insinuates  itself  into  the  mind  in  scepticism ! 
It  takes  for  eranted  that  open  eyes,  although  dazzled  for  a  while 
with  excess  of  light,  or  impaired  in  vision  when  first  plunged  into 
darkness,  can  never  accommodate  themselves  to  cither.  It  closes 
the  eyes  in  a  voluntary  darkness ;  there  is  night,  and  here  is  day. 
What  is  looked  upon  in  daylight  assumes  a  different  hue  and 
appearance  from  tnat  it  wears  by  night;  and  the  "visions  of 
the  night"  differ  from  the  series  the  day  discloses.  Shall  we  trust 
neither,  and  institute  no  comparison  between  them  in  hope  of 
gaining  some  approximation  to  the  reality  of  things  ?  Is  the  logic 
of  centuries  alite,  whether  the  matter  is  contingent,  necessary,  or 
impossible  ?  Is  there  no  via  media  between  unbelief  and  ii^belief  P 
Is  not  doubt  double  thought  —  thought  held  neutral  till  that 
emerges  which  will  enter  into  combination  with  either  and  give  a 
new  compound,  one  no  longer  held  in  solution,  but  precipitated  P 
Is  curiosity  altogether  wron^P  Are  the  active  instincts  of  the 
soul  mistaken  P  Is  shut-eyed  ignorance  preferable  to  that  which  is 
open-eyed?  even  if  each  be  ignorance.    Ought  negative  caution 
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to  be  transformed  into  positire  docnna  ;  doirbt  into  a  creed  ?    If 
not,  Bcepticism  is  wrong,  however  innocent  honest  doabt  may  be. 

Human  nature  repudiates  scepticism  as  an  nninquiring  doubt. 
Scepticism  in  that  sense  is  death.  An  intelligent  creature  without 
inquiiy  and  belief  is  a  contradiction.  But  no  human  logic  can 
furnish  a  refutation  of  scepticism  ;  it  demands  the  demonstration  of 
what  is  ;  it  denies  a  thinker's  right  to  accept  the  existent  as  the 
basis  of  a  system.  We  see  the  flower,  we  trace  the  stalk,  we  may 
even  thread  along  the  fine  fibres  of  the  root,  and  say  the  flowers 
proceed  thence,  but  scepticism  claims  that  we  shall  detail  to  it  the 
foheref  ore  th&t  hides  in  that  root  to  produce  the  flower,  and  demands 
that  the  scalpel  shall  lay  that  bare  to  sense.  Human  thought 
cannot  go  into  the  regions  of  irrelations,  and  absolute  primal  truths ; 
—to  it  all  giyes  both  light  and  shadow.  Faith  looks  on  the  light  and 
accepts  what  is  seen  in  it.  Scepticism  points  to  the  shadow,  and 
affirms  that  till  that  is  taken  away  there  is  no  certainty  that 
illusion  or  delusion  has  not  a  hold  on  sense  and  thought.  Scepticism 
ignores  the  fatal  dualism  in  which  humanity  exists — in  being  finite 
encircled  by  the  infinite  ;  in  being  a  self  which  necessitates  the  idea 
of  a  not-self;  in  being  body  and  soul.  To  demand  that  we  should 
transcend  all  the  conditions  of  our  existence  before  we  shall  recog- 
nize anything  as  beHef- worthy,  is  to  provide  an  easy  victory ;  for 
it  is  to  postulate  the  demonstration  of  the  indemonstrable  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  conviction.  Hence  scepticism  baffles  all  human  logic, 
and  clamis,  although  unjustly,  an  unchallengeable  irrefutabili^. 

The  Academics. — In  following  to  the  end  the  career  of  the 
G-reek  philosophy,  characterized  by  so  much  Tariousness,  grandeur, 
vigour,  and  originality,  we  come  to  a  term  when  fresh  intellectual 
activity  ceases,  and  when  propagation  and  expansion  become  its 
objects.  In  the  old  Academy  the  highest  and  noblest  thought 
of  Greece  found  expression:  Plato's  name  tells  its  height  and 
worth.  He  is  the  aristocrat  of  uninspired  thinkers.  But  the 
highest  word  to  which  Platonism  could  attain  was  opinion,  not 
truth.  It  had  indeed  imagined,  not  found,  a  loftier  guiaance  in  the 
voyage  of  life.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  that  memorable  passage  in 
the  "  Phesdo,"  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  sublimest  glimpses-^like 
a  lightning  flash  in  a  rent  thunder  cloud — into  the  future,  that  mortal 
thought  ]^  ever  attained  unaidedly : — *'  If  a  man  can  neither  find 
the  truth  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  nor  learn  it  with 
another's  help,  then,  having  chosen  what  is,  at  all  events,  the  best 
and  most  irrefragable  of  human  opinions,  he  ought  to  embark 
thereon,  like  a  mariner  going  to  sea*  (for  want  of  any  better  con* 
veyance)  on  a  raft,  and  sail  through  life's  voyage ;  that  is  to  say, 
nxuesB  it  were  possible  to  proceed  on  one's  way  more  safely  and 
less  dangerously  on  some  nrmer  vessel,  or  [in  reliance]  on  some 
divine  word." 

*  The  allusion  is  here  probably  t*  the  esoape  of  UlyMws  from  Calypso's  lale^  is 
"  Odyssey,"  Book  V. 
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Thii  perception  of  ilie  need  of  a  revelation  did  not  emphasiee 
itself  upon  tne  sect  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  old  difficulty  of 
translating  opinion  into  truth  prevailed.  Abstinence  from  dogmatic 
judgments  was  therefore  the  duty  of  a  reasonable  man,  bccording 
to  tiie  teaching^of  Arcesilaus. 

Areesilaus  was  bom  at  Pitane,  in  Etolia.  He  was  set  by  his 
guardian  to  study  rhetoric,  in  which  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. But  philosophy  had  superior  charms  for  him,  and  he  listened 
to  the  lectures  of  Taeophrastus  for  some  time.  He  grew,  however, 
dissatisfied  with  the  mere  word-logic  of  the  author  of  the  "  Charac- 
teristies,"  and  he  went  over  to  Polemo,  under  whom  he  had  for 
fellow-pupils  Grantor  and  Zeno.  Arcesilaus  revived  the  Socratic 
method  of  undogmatic  research.  In  this  ke  exhibited  notable 
dialectic  skill  and  rare  felicity  of  persuasive  eloquence.  He  was  an 
extemporizer,  not  a  writer ;  but  tradition  tells  us  pretty  plainly  the 
drift  of  his  doctrines.  He  coincided  with  the  great  master  in 
thinking  that  |>robability  was  man's  only  earthly  guide.  He 
inquirea  into  Aristotle's  philosophy  of  the  reason,  but  he  could  not 
see  in  it  any  criterion  of  truth.  He  examined  the  theory  of 
Epicurus,  and  found  sensation  equallv  fallible.  He  criticized  the 
conceptualism  of  the  Stoics,  and  there  also  he  found  failure. 
Scientific  j^rinoiples  of  knowledge  he  declared  to  be  unattainable  ; 
but  he  maintained  that  for  all  human  purposes  opinion  was  suffi- 
cient, and  that  he  who  in  practicsJ  life  fbllowed  the  best  light  he 
had  did  well,  and  would  attain  what  to  him  would  seem,  and  hence 
be,  the  highest  good. 

Cameades  thought  that  he  could  carve  a  pathway  from  sense  to 
truth.  The  old  Academy  and  the  middle  then  |irave  place  to  the 
new.  Cameades  was  a  Cyrenian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Diogenes,  the 
stoic,  and  under  him  he  acquired  skill  in  disputation.  His  contro- 
versial power  he  used  constructively,  not  lixe  Arcesilaus,  destruc- 
tively. He  developed  the  doctrine  of  probability  into  a  sort  of 
logical  coherence.  We  have  a  cognitive  intellect;  beyond  us  lie 
the  objects  of  cognition.  If  we  can  bring  these  into  relation  we 
may  attain  to  truth.  The  imaging  faculty  is  the  seat  of  truth  or 
falsehood.  We  have  in  it  three  means  of  acquiring  that  highest 
degree  of  probability  which  human  nature  must  consent  to  accept 
as  the  truth.  These  are— 1,  the  liveliness  of  the  impression  made  on 
our  minds ;  2,  the  conformity  of  different  appearances  of  the  same 
object  at  different  times ;  3,  the  examination  of  each  appearance 
under  various  aspects,  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  it  remains 
always  alike.  When  we  have  used  all  these  we  have  attained  the 
highest  human  credibility.  The  splendid  diction  in  which  he  uttered, 
and  the  severe  form  to  which  he  subdued  his  philosophical  doctrines, 
made  him  highly  popular ;  and  his  extraordmary  dialectical  acute- 
neaa  enabled  aim  readily  to  defeat  his  opponents,  and  to  keep  up  the 
repatation  of  Platonism  against  aU  comers. 

Thk  PnaiPATxncs. — The  successors  of  Aristotle  added  no  new 
idea  to  the  system  of  that  grand  searching  intellect.    Theophras- 
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tos,  the  divine  speaker,  as  he  was  called,  carried  on  zealonslf  the 
physical  researches  of  his  master,  and  has  been  recoimised  in 
science  as  the  father  of  systematic  botany.  He  reduced  all  thoueht 
and  phenomena  to  some  form  or  other  of  motion,  and  endeavonred  to 
unify  the  whole  speculations  of  Aristotle  into  a  physico-theology, 
of  which  the  predicaments  were  the  supreme  laws.  Dicearchus  of 
Messina  denied  that  spiritual  force  animates  the  uniyerse;  held 
that  the  principle  of  lite  was  an  indwelling  energy  of  matter ;  and 
carried  still  farther  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  motion  over  all 
material  things.  Strabo  of  Lampsacus  maintained  that  all  truth 
was  verbal,  not  real ;  that  logic  brought  words  together,  and  framed 
them  into  forms  of  thought ;  that  sensation  and  thought  are  essen- 
tially one ;  that  being  is  an  abstraction  to  which  no  reality  corre- 
sponds ;  .that  no  divine  energy  overrules  cosmology ;  and  that  motion 
and  gravity  are  the  primal  qualities  of  elements,  and  from  them  all 
phenomena  result.  Many  other  thinkers  spread  Aristotelie  ideas 
throughout  the  nations ;  but  few  possessed  the  power  to  compre- 
hend the  entire  cycle  of  the  philosophy  they  taught,  while  fewer 
still  could  add  to  the  splendid  and  spacious  structure  of  science 
which  the  Stagyrite  had  raised.  They  therefore  hold  no  im- 
portance in  a  record  of  philosophic  thought. 

The  foregoing  pages  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  brief 
notes  on  the  progress  of  speculative  thought  in  Greece,  apart  from 
or  subsequent  to  the  great  systems  which  have  been  already,  in  the 
course  of  this  series  of  papers,  pretty  fully  explained.  This  article 
containa  the  minimum  of  matter  which  we  thought  could  be  given 
to  each  sect,  to  make  their  place  in  speculation  appreciable.  We 
could  readily  have  extended  alike  the  descriptive  and  the  discursive 

?ortions,  but  brevity  is  sometimes  even  a  philosophical  necessity, 
he  course  of  Greek  thought  has  nowbeen  traced  from  its  eariy  uprise 
in  human  consciousness  m  the  day-dawn  of  civilization.  Ijien  oat 
of  faith  and  theology  the  spirit  of  man  made  an  exodus,  and  at- 
tempted, free  from  the  shadows  of  the  sanctuary,  to  see  the  truth  in 
the  pure  light  of  thought.  The  contests  of  the  dual  impulses  of 
spintualism  and  sensuousness  have  been  observed  and  criticized. 
The  rise  of  scepticism  and  the  dialectic  controversy  of  the  Sophists 
have  been  brought  into  the  field  of  vision.  Thus  we  showea  how 
thought  had  sped  from  Thales  to  Socrates,  from  Pythagoras  to 
Plato,  from  Anaxagoras  to  Aristotle,  giving  a  vidimus  of  the  lives 
and  tenets  of  these  great  Greek  thinkers.  In  our  present  brief 
epitome  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a  few  tributary  and  contri- 
butory streams,  and  to  indicate  the  routes  the  great  nver  of  reflec- 
tion took  when,  nearing  a  new  era,  it  debouched  through  a  delta 
into  the  infinite  sea  of  Christian  thought.  We  have  only  now  to 
describe  ancient  speculation  in  Some,  and  to  offer  our  readers 
an  estimate  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Old  World,  and  we  shall  then 
have  completed  our  survey  and  history  of  pre-Christian  thought, 
and  given  to  our  readers  a  chart  of  Greelc  philosophy  and  its 
Boman  supplement.  S.  N. 
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IS  THE  DESTINY  OF  NATIONS  DISCOVERABLY 
INDICATED  IN  THE  PEOPHECIES  OF  SCEIPTUEE  ? 

▲FFIBHATITB   ABTICLE. — I. 

SsALLT  the  question  on  the  card  for  debate  on  prophecy  seems 
a  very  foolish  one.  How  could  our  fi^ood  editors,  except  for  impar- 
tiality's sake,  permit  a  subject  lit^  this  to  be  brought  aboreboaard 
in  a  periodicalwhich  has  been  on  the  whole  so  carefully  conducted  P 
Who,  unless  he  is  an  in6del,  doubts  that  "the  future  destinies 
of  nations  are  discoverably  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Scrip- 
ture "  ?  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction.*' 
Prophecies  form  a  large  element  in  Scripture.  They  must  be 
prontable  for  instruction,  then.  But  they  can  only  be  profitable 
for  instruction  when  they  give  discoverable  indications  of  their 
meaning. 

Prophecy  is  predicted  history,  history  written  in  spiritual  pre- 
vision, such  as  brings  up  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  very  form 
and  pressure  of  the  future.  The  power  of  propnesying  is  a  divine 
fpft,  a  precious  seeing  imparted  to  the  mortal  by  the  Divine  Father. 
It  is  not  merely  an  intensifying  of  the  foreseeing  capacity  of  man, 
nor  an  outgoing  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  tne  Most  High 
in  direeting,  enriching,  and  exalting  the  human  faculties  to  a 
snpernatural  degree ;  but  it  is  the  direct  and  immediate  gift  of  God 
communicated  to  the  prophet,  whereby  the  future  is  unveiled,  the 
purposes  of  Jehovah  are  made  known,  and  the  destiny  of  nations  is 
revealed  for  the  guidance  of  believers,  the  hope  of  Christians,  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

If  this  is  so,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  God  has  intended  these 
prophecies  to  be  understood,  not,  perhaps,  fully,  but  at  least  in  part, 
ana  hence  that  the  future  destiny  of  nations  must  be  discoverably 
indicated  in  the  Scripture  prophecies.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  God  to  set  m  motion  the  intricate  machinery  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  and  only  produce  a  series  of  dark  sayings,  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  oracles  of  Dodona  or  of  Delphi.  In  times 
past  we  know  that  the  prophecies  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  were  ful- 
filled in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  that  those  of  Jonah  were  fulfilled 
in  Nineveh ;  that  these  of  Daniel  were  consummated  in  Persian  and 
Arabian  history.  In  these  cases,  and  in  all  the  long  line  of  pro- 
phecies regarding  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  know  that  the  future 
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destiny  of  nations  was  discoyerably  indicated  in  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies.  Jesus  Christ  often  tells  us  that  certain  things  occurred, 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  prophets ;" 
and  His  disciples,  following  His  example,  drew  men's  attention  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  involyed  in  the  life  and  character  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  Our  liord  himself  prophesied,  and  we  can  read 
in  history  the  fulfilment  of  His  predictions;  and  St.  John,  the 
Apocalyptic  seer,  assures  us  that  those  things  shall  most  surely 
come  to  pass  which  he  tells  us  of.  Any  one  who  believes  in  Scrip- 
ture must  therefore  admit  that  the  history  of  nations  has  been 
foretold  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  our 
faith. 

"  Scripture  prophecy  is  not  isolated  from  God's  principle  of 
action  and  government.  The  events  predicted  are  not  arbitrary 
importations  into  human  history.  They  are  moral  results  aiising 
out  of  moral  causes.  They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  human 
history  divinely  anticipated. 

"  The  primary  cause  of  prophecy  ia  sin.  Where  there  is  no  sin 
there  is  no  prophecy.  An  unfallen  world  has  no  future ;  for  perfect 
purity  there  is  out  an  everlasting  present.  But  a  sinful  nature  can 
only  live  in  the  future ;  give  that  nature  no  future,  and  you  drive 
it  to  despair ;  because  you  take  away  from  it  that  which  makes 
existence  bearable — hope.  God  having  designed  to  redeem  man, 
this  design  necessitated  revelation,  and  revelation  necessitated 
prophecy.  The  very  essence  of  the  Bible,  then,  is  prophecy.  Its 
preaictions  havt;  made  it  the  pole-star  of  man's  spiritual  nature 
nrom  the  earliest  ages ;  for  they  pointed  him,  and  led  him  forward 
to  happier  times  and  better  experiences.  Wha^^is  the  Bible, 
taken  as  a  whole,  but  one  great  and  glorious  prophecy  of  human 
redemption?  All  its  parts  correspond  to  this  character.  Every 
chapter  of  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  this  one  supreme  object;  and 
the  whole  scope  of  God's  dealings  with  man  has  this  end  in  view."* 

If  the  foregoing  argument  is  correct,  how  can  we  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  God  has  revealed  His  will  in  such  a  way  that  we  may 
discover  it  P  for  a  revealed  will,  the  meaning  of  which  we  could  not 
comprehend,  would  be  an  absolute  absurdity,  which  we  dare  not 
attribute  to  anything  that  God  has  done  or  may  do.  We  hold, 
then,  that  the  wnole  debate  is  settled  in  its  very  terms.  F^ophecy 
is  a  divine  forth-telling  of  the  future ;  speaking  by  heavenly  inspi- 
ration  about  things  which  as  yet  "  eye  hatb  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  Pro- 
phecy is  an  interpretation  of  coming  events.  If  in  common  life, 
and  to  common  minds,  forebodings  arise,  so  that  "  coming  events 
east  their  shadows  before/'  how  much  more  surely  may  we  expect 

*  "  Two  Tean  After  and  Onwards,*'  p.  16.  Ws  eannot  allow  tbe  oppartani^ 
of  mentioniDg  tbis  work  to  pass  without  reoommooding  it  to  ftbe  serioos  ponad 
of  thoM  interested  in  this  qaestion.  Its  author,  as  it  seems  to  as,  has  obteiaed 
the  k^  to  fco^eqy. 
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the  troth  to  be  made  known  when  God  himself  rolls  forward  the 
map  of  time  to  some  highly  favoured  saint  and  sage,  whom  He  is 
about  to  send  with  a  message  of  warning  and  entreatj  to  a  people 
or  nation  whom  He  desires  to  instruct  in  the  consequences  of  their 
follies  and  sins  P 

No  good  reason  can  exist  for  raising  this  discussion;  for  all 
belierers  in  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  agreed  that  the  reve- 
ktioi^  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  predictions  of  future 
erenU  foretold  by  individuals  who,  on  the  occasion  of  uttering 
them,  were  directly  inspired,  guided,  and  governed  by  God  to  see, 
to  express,  and  to  foretell  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Most  High,  that 
60  He  might  be  feared  and  served  by  His  servants,  and  known  to  be 
God  by  all  men. 

"  For  a  world  in  rebellion  against  its  Maker  and  its  King,  it  must 
be  all-important  to  know  the  consequences  of  apostasy,  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  divine  retribution  and  deliverance.  God — who 
alone  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  alone  can  tuiveil  the 
future — ^haa,  in  His  word  of  revelation,  disclosed  the  rise,  the 
career,  and  the  fall  of  Antichrist  among  the  nations,  and  these  pro- 
phecies have  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  His  own  people — for 
Jeasons  of  warning  and  instruction,  for  the  strengthening  of  their 
faith,  the  brightening  of  their  hope,  the  quickening  of  their  zeal, 
aod  the  increase  of  their  jo]/]."*  This  quotation  puts  the  moral 
purpose  of  prophecy  very  plainly  before  the  mind.  But  the  whole 
force  of  the  argument  would  be  lost  if  the  destiny  of  nations  was 
not  discoverably  indicated  in  the  prophecies  which  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  place  before  men.  What  proof  of  prophecy  could  we  have 
if  the  meaning  were  not  able  to  be  seen,  and  the  applicability  of  it 
to  men  and  events  were  not  at  once  evident  P  Those  who  have  read 
Bishop  Newton's  "  Dissertations  t>n  the  Prophecies,"  or  Sherlock's 
**  Use  and  Intent  of  Frophecy*"  and  such  works  as  Keith  or  Fair- 
bairn  on  the  Prophecies,  Stanley's  "History  of  the  Jewish  Church," 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  debating  of  this  question  indirectly  at- 
tacks the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  infidelity.  Hence  we  think  the  choice  of  the  subject  is 
unwise  and  impruaent. 

Am,  however,  the  editor#,  whose  purity  of  motive  is  above  sus- 
picion, have  determined  upon  its  being  debated,  no  doubt  with  a 
good  purpose,  we  have  thought  it  ri^ht,  while  gently  protesting 
against  the  entertainment  of  the  topic,  to  mention  a  few  reliable 
argnznents  in  favour  of  prophecy,  as  borne  witness  to  by  reason 
and  common  s^se. 

It  is  not  necesMry  for  a  writer,  on  the  opening  of  a  debate,  to 
travel  beyond  his  province  as  a  defender  of  his  own  position.  We 
shall  not — ^indeed,  we  cannot — anticipate  the  objections  that  can  be 
advanced  on  the  opposite  side.      Prophecy  cannot  be  prophecy 

*  We  quote  agftin  from  the  eloquent  aod  able  work  already  referred  to,  ''  Tire 
Year*  After  «nd  Oairard«."    London:  Honlaton  and  Wright. 
1865. 
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unless  the  coincidence  between  prediction  and  fnlfilment  is  diseoTer- 
ably  indicated.    We  shall  wait  for  our  opponents*  statements  of  the 

Sounds  of  their  opposition,  and  then  we  shall  endeayour  to  go 
rough  our  responsions  as  well  as  we  may.  In  the  meantime 
we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  advise  our  readers  to  fortify  their 
faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  civen  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  unto  eternal  life,  by  reading;  loutler's  "  Analogy  of  Beli- 
gion,"  and  Farmer  "  On  Miracles :"  for  prophecy  is  a  mtracU;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  prophecies  hare  been  given  by 
Gk)d  to  prove  to  mankind  not  only  His  divine  providence,  but  also 
bis  overruling  providence,  and  teuder  mercy  to  the  sinful  children 
of  men,— of  which  may  we  all  be  partakers.   Amen. 

W.  C.  Mabkhjlm. 

NEQATITE  ABTICLB. — I. 

One  day,  walking  on  the  Douglas  Sands,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  I 
was  accosted  by  a  gentleman  in  the  most  polite  terms.  *  After  a  few 
commonplace  remarks  relative  to  the  weather,  &c.,  he  entered  into 
a  series  of  calculations  as  to  the  cost  and  possibility  of  erecting 
*'  the  finest  docks  in  the  world  "  on  the  beach,  at  an  expenditure  of 
a  few  thousand  pounds.  He  knew,  or  professed  to  know,  the  exact 
depth  of  the  water,  the  force  of  the  tides,  and  the  resistance  needful 
to  prevent  the  works  from  being  washed  away ;  and  then,  waxing 
eloquent  with  his  theme,  he  demanded  that  the  European  powers 
should  unite  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  I  meekly  inter* 
rupted  him  with  the  remark  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  could  be 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants  themselves ;  and  that  the  English 
Government,  who  had  paid  £300,000  for  the  rights  of  the  isumd, 
was  not  yet  bankrupt.  "Mine,  sir,"  he  tartly  answered,  "is  a 
work  for  Europe,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  even,  not  to  say 
completed,  by  any  single  power."  I  had  now  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding that  my  new  friend  was,  as  the  Scotch  say,  **  craekit" 
I  remember,  also,  hearing  from  the  notorious  Carlile  a  series  of 
lectures  in  which  he  proved,  evidently  to  His  own  satisfaction,  that 
there  had  never  been  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ ;  that  his  exist- 
ence was  as  mythical  as  the  personages  of  Homer's  creatioxi. 
Crowds  attended  upon  his  utterances ;  those  who  heard  his  facile 
statements  were  not  astonished  that  he  secured  followers  and  be- 
lievers. It  is  said  that  Carlile  lived  long  enough  to  repent  this 
nonsense,  to  believe,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  Christ,  but  in  His 
mediatorial  work.  It  was  well  if  it  was  so,  wellm  we  do  not  our- 
selves defer  that  work  until  it  is  too  late. 

Archbishop  Whately,  also,  with  wondrous  power  of  aigumeiit, 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  19'apoleon  Bonaparte  never  existed. 
His  primary  object  being  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  denring 
and  of  afi&rming  the  most  impossible  things.  No  doubt  the  wntert 
of  such  statements,  from  some  peculiarity  of  intellectual  formation 
or  malformation,  believe  their  own  arguments.    Although  there  ii 
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a  little  want  of  consistency  in  Dr.  Camming,  for  instance,  wlio  de- 
monstrates with  such  clearness  and  evident  self-satisfaction  that  the 
world  must  come  to  an  end  within  a  year  or  two,  and  yet  enters 
upon  a  lease  of  property  extending  beyond  that  term !    Of  course 
it  was  a  very  "  canny  '  act :  if  the  world  does  come  to  an  end  as 
the  prophet  of  Crown  Court  predicts,  then  the  excess  of  the  lease 
will  not  matter ;  if  it  does  not,  why,  he  is  all  right.    If  he  ia  now 
aontli  of  the  Tweed,  he  has  been  north.    Meanwhile  he  may  go  on 
with  hds  calculations  and  predictions,  amusing  himself  and  doing 
nobody  any  harm — or  good.    It  must  be  mighty  InstructiTe  for  the 
Crown  Court  worshippers  to  hear  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  same 
grind  upon  the  same  organ ;  and  what  does  it  aU  amouot  to  P  Does 
any  man  on  that  account  forego  a  purchase  P  withhold  from  a  ren- 
ture  P     He  were  a  Tery  noodle  if  he  did.    But  if  Dr.  Cumming  and 
those  who  think  with  him  were  consistent,  then  all  serious  business 
relative  to  this  world  must  cease ;  and  if  that  belief  became  general, 
a  ujxiversal  stagnation  of  trade  and  of  secular  interests  must  ensue. 
Why  should  a  man  spend  his  present  means  in  the  education  of  his 
child,  seeine  that  his  child  will  never  require  to  use  that  education  P 
Why  should  a  man  send  his  son  to  college,  where  he  may  by  mis- 
chance become  contaminated,  and  where  at  best  he  can  only  secure 
the  commencement  of  an  education  which  cannot  be  completed, 
because  of  the  nearness  of  the  endP    Why  should  ships  be  sent 
upon  voyages  which  will  extend  over  the  prescribed  period  P — build- 
ings be  Duilt,  and  laws  made,  for  generations  yet  unborn  P    Why 
should  anything  be  done  save — ^making  an  end?    Just  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  day  of  a  man's  death  would  paralyze  his  arm 
£n»n  all  healthful  exertion,  so,  if  such  knowledge  were  given  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world's  end,  woidd  all  true  life  and  effort  be  destroyed. 
It  is  man's  business,  not  to  be  ready  for  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  distant  or  near,  but  to  be  ready  for  Ihe 
end  of  his  own  life — the  day  of  his  death ;  that  at  least,  not  dis- 
tantly, is  certain ;  the  other  is  uncertain,  and  the  "  finding  out "  of 
such  matter  unprofitable  and  useless.    How  should  the  command, 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,"  be  applicable  if  the  end  was  known  P  for  why 
shoxdd  readiness  be  made  for  that  which  is  not  yet  P    The  very  fact 
that  readiness  is  enjoined — **  for  such  an  hour  as  ye  know  not " — is 
proof  that  the  end  has  not  been  revealed.    Gh>d  nas  evidently  not 
made  known  His  purposes  to  man,  whatever  His  pmrpoees  and  de- 
signs may  be.    It  is  drivelling  triviality  to  indulge  in  calculations 
and  speculations  upon  His  intentions  and  designs,  which  are  ex- 
pressljr  declared  to  be  "  a  great  deep."    And  yet  Uiat  poor  puny  man, 
with  nis  finite  and  therefore  limited  capacity,  should  dare  to  map 
out  His  plans,  to  state  that  His  intentions  are  to  go  so  far  and  no 
farther  1  If  the  time  of  the  end  were  known,  man  would  not  be  that 
which  Grod  has  intended  man  to  be-*a  free  agent.    For  how  would 
a  man  be  free  to  act— to  select  the  good  and  esohew  the  evil — in  the 
face  of  the  endP    Do  we  not  know  when  calamity  comes,  some 
sodden  and  awfid  oiromnstanoe,  that  then  the  life  ooirent  ia  ohj^ 
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A  storm  at  sea,  for  instance,  that  threatens  destruction  to  all  on 
board  some  straggling  water-logged  vessel,  sends  the  msrinera  to 
their  knees ;  the  most  impious  become  loud  in  their  prayers  and 

SromiseS.  And  a  good  and  excellent  thing  too,  says  some  one. 
at  not  the  way  which  God  has  elected  to  bring  men  to  Himself. 
If  by  fear  He  purposed  to  convert  the  world,  tnen  all  that  would 
be  needed  woidd  be  to  send  an  angel  through  the  air  declaring  that 
God  commanded  men  everywhere  to  repent.  **  He  knows  the  end," 
says  some  one.  So  He  may,  or  may  not  know,  for  anything  yon  or 
I  know.  What  He  knows  it  is  clear  we  know  not.  and,  as  at  pre- 
sent revealed,  cannot  know.  Astrology  and  kindred  trash  are 
foolishness ;  but  to  dare  to  penetrate  into  the  intentions  or  secrets 
of  God  is  wickedness.  There  are  unquestionably  a  series  of  state- 
ments or  prophecies  declared  in  the  Scriptures^—given  for  our  profit 
and  advantage — ^some  of  which  have  been  fulfilled,  some  of  which 
have  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  But  the  period  when  is  not  revealed. 
"  The  lion  shidl  lie  down  with  the  lamb,"  or  the  hsrd  and  harsh 
nature  of  man's  sensuousness  shall  be  merged  in  the  meek  and 
gentle  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  typified  by  the  gentlest  of 
animals.  But  when?  This  prophecy  has  relation  to  the  whole  of 
mankind.  When  and  by  wnat  means  will  the  human  family  be 
brought  to  believe  the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrines  ? — ^for  how  else 
shall  the  rough  places  of  the  moral  world  be  made  smooth  P 

And  what  must  be  said  of  *'  The  Coming  Struggle,"  *'  Two  Yean 
After  and  Onwards,"  "  The  Impending  Wars  of  Europe,"  Ac.,  Ac., 
and  all  such  trash  P  Why,  that  they  remind  us  of  the  iirontispieoes 
sent  out  with  the  almanacks  from  Seven  Dials,  in  which  all  ima- 
ginable disasters,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  air  and  under  the  earth, 
by  wind  and  storm,  by  fire  and  the  shafts  of  Death,  which  always, 
like  the  draped  figure  at  a  Greek  festival,  figures  prominently, 
aiming  his  dart  at  some  crowned  head.  Who  does  not  know  that 
tlus  effective  picture,  always  effective  by  reason  of  its  contrasts 
and  glare,  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  imagination,  if  it  is  not,  as  is 
^ery  likely,  left  entirely  to  the  designer  to  do  his  best  in  producing 
ji  spirited  picture  for  a  specified  sum  P  And  then,  when  the  thiiBg  is 

got  oat,  how  the  crowd  gapes,  and  wonders,  and  shakes  its  empty 
ead,  in  prospect  -of  the  horrors  in  store  for  the  coming  year! 
What,  indeed,  is  "  The  Coming  Struggle,"  and  the  rest,  but  so  much 
Seven  Dials'  word-cunning  P  Of  course  it  is  not  difficult  to  "  go  in  '* 
for  generalities — to  prognosticate  a  number  of  things  which  will 
certainly  happen,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  It  may 
be  said  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  in  the  future  many 
children  will  be  bom  and  many  children  will  die ;  that  nations  will 
mourn  the  death  of  their  kings,  because  many  of  them  are  old  and 
cannot  live  for  ever ;  that  wars  will  take  place,  because  the  nacjons 
are  oooasionally  given  to  that  sort  of  tlung,  and  have,  like  indi* 
viduals,  much  need  of  common  sense — ^which,  properly  rendered, 
means  good  sense,  and  therefore  is  very  uncommon. 
The  men  who  takes  upon  himself  to  torture  and  twist  the  Bible 
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to  say  what  he  designs  it  to  say,  is  much  like  the  man  who  opens 
the  book  at  a  venture,  taking  the  first  passage  that  meets  his  eye  as 
the  direction  of  Providence  in  any  undertaking  or  matter  of  import- 
ance. And  the  obscurity  which,  of  necessity,  rests  upon  all  figures 
and  dates,  proved  at  least,  if  nothing  else  has  beeu  prored,  by  Dr. 
Colenso,  in  his  several  volumes  on  the  Pentatencb,  makes  specula- 
tion and  prophecy,  by  the  aid  of  such  dates  and  figures,  as  to  the 
future  of  this  age,  this  century,  about  as  satisfactory  and  as  wise  as 
Macaulav's  famous  prediction  of  the  New  Zealander  sitting  on 
London  Bridge  viewing  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  But  not  only  Dr. 
Colenso,  but  Dr.  Davidson,  the  eminent  professor  and  Independent 
mimster,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  '*  Home's  Introduc- 
tion," has  not  hesitated  to  state  the  difficulties  that  necessarily 
surround  all  Biblical  interpretation, — "  the  double  sense,  or  rather, 
twofold  reference — a  germinant  sense,  continuing  to  widen  till  it 
embrace  various  references,  or  allusions  and  applications  to  various 
events."  How,  then,  can  any  but  the  charlatan  put  out  state- 
ments that,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  this  shall  be  and  that 
shall  not  be  P  At  the  best  it  must  be  unprofitable  surmise,  tending 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  morbid  imagination ;  and,  carried  to 
extremes  in  belief,  calculated  further  to  disorder  the  disordered 
intellects  of  religious  fanatics,  and  to  lodge  them  in  their  proper 
home  and  resting-place — the  limatic  asylum. 

It  is,  we  firmly  believe,  not  our  province  or  business  to  assert  what 

Grod  does  or  does  not  know ;  and  tnerefore,  when  it  is  said  that  God's 

knowledge  extends  to  knowing  whether  a  man  will  finally  be  saved  or 

lost,  and  therefore  that  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation  are 

established, — we  say,  we  know  not.    This  we  know,  this  we  believe, 

or  we  would  not  believe  in  God's  justice,  that  to  all  is  it  given  to 

accept  or  reject  the  overtures  of  His  mercy,  and,  therefore  of  the 

individual's  election  to  live  a  lii'e  oP  probity  or  a  life  of  sin.    And 

so,  precisely,  do  we  believe  in  relation  to  states  and  nations.    The 

ordering  of  their  future  is  not  divinely  indicated  in  prophecy,  so  that 

we  may  regard  it  as  settled;   if  it  was,  then  of  necessity  there 

would  be  no  responsibility  in  any  public  act,  because  ever^  act 

would  only  be  the  act  appointed  to  bring  about  the  end ;  and  if  the 

end  was  evil  because  the  action  was  evil,  how  could  blame  attach  to 

the  individual  who  worked  out  the  Supremo's  intention?    The 

actions  of  nations,  of  peace  or  of  war,  must  be  the  result  of  the 

aggregate  action  of  individuals  ;  the  action  of  the  individual  will  be 

in  agreement  with  his  sense,  or  otherwise,  of  the  moral  code.    Now 

we  all  know  how  differently  actions  are  viewed  by  the  same  indivi- 

dnal  under  difierent  dispositions ;  that  which  is  loved  to-day  will 

be  hated  to-morrow  ;  that  which  is  despised  and  thrown  ofi*  one  day 

may  be  courted  and  embraced  the  next.    How,  then,  not  knowing 

the  action  of  events  upon  individual  characters  who,  among  the 

nations,  have  offices  of  trust,— how  can  we  speculate  upon  their 

oonrse  of  action  during  any  question  of  importance  that  may  arise 

relative  to  the  relation  of  states  P    All|  we  contend,  therefore,  is,  so 
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far  as  regards  our  knowledge,  unrepealed  and  uncertain ;  ihe  future 
is  a  closed  book,  depending  upon  thousands  of  influences  and  cir* 
cumstanoes.  Ciyilization  is  not  a  science  nor  yet  a  proyidence ;  if 
it  was,  then  we  charge  God  with  the  wars  and  erils  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  ciyilization,  which  would  be  utter  foil j.  For  these  res- 
sons,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  opinion  that  all  speculation  rdatiwe 
to  the  teachings  of  prophecy  about  the  end  of  the  world,  saye  as 
amusement,  must  be  classed  with  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  attempt  to  square  the  circle,  the  discoyery  of  perpetual 
motion,  the  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  or  any 
other  foUy,  from  which  we  heartily  say,  "Crood  Lord,  deliyer  us." 


Sadul  (Btanam^t. 

OUGHT  COEPOEAL  PUNISHMENT  TO  BE  EMPLOTED 

IN  EDUCATION  P 

▲FFIBKATITB   ABTICLB. — I. 

A  NUCBT-PAKBT  Spirit  has  got  into  our  nation.  Bribes  are  taking 
the  place  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  instead  of  compelling  obedience 
we  haye  fallen  to  supplicating  attention.  This  is  altogether  wrong, 
and  proceeds  on  a  yisionary  and  yicious  principle.  To  make  things 
pleasant  is  a  yery  good  maxim,  but  it  cannot  always  work ;  and  toe 
Doy  who  is  good  for  sweetmeats  and  tracts  is  not  at  all  like  to  be  a 
whit  better,  out  indeed  much  worse,  than  he  on  whom  thwacks  have 
been  bestowed  when  justice  demanded  the  infliction  of  them.  It 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  call  corporal  punishment  cruelty.  The  cane, 
or  the  rod,  or  the  birch  twig,  or  the  ferule,  are  only  the  emblems  of 
power  in  the  schoolboy's  world,  in  class  or  at  home,  and  represent 
the  pain  and  sorrow  which  fall  upon  their  elders  when  misconduct 
merits  chastisement.  If  we  could  elaborate  eyil  from  the  world, 
and  woe  from  the  catalogue  of  human  iUs,  we  would  donbtleaa  do 
so;  for  we  all  feel  like  schoolboys,  considerably  self-indulgent, 
and  would  gladly  haye  our  own  way,  unmolested  by  pain  or  sorrow, 
dbease  or  eyil ;  but  we  cannot  manage  it.  Now  boys  are  educated 
to  act  and  sufler.  They  must  feel  the  necessity  of  punishment,  and 
be  led  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  as  aflbrding  reason  for  its  infliction. 
If  we  banish  punishment — corporal  punishment — from  school,  we 
take  away  a  source  of  wholesome  caution  and  of  beneficial  fear. 
This  we  ought  not  to  do. 

That  pain  is  a  necessuy  schoolmaster  the  whole  world  testifies. 
To  escape  sufiering  in  this  world  only  one  way  exists — ^to  attend  to 
the  laws  of  life,  health,  and  duty.  If  we  attempt  to  coax  and 
fondle  children  into  the  belief  that  they  are  only  to  do  their  dnty, 
fulfil  their  tasks,  learn  their  lessons,  and  giye  obedience  when  tHy 
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are  eonrmccd  of  the  utility,  riehteousneBs,  and  excellence  of  the 
oommanda  enjoined,  we  aball  do'them  grievoas  wrong ;  for  they  can- 
not arailingly  que^ion  the  great  laws  of  nature,  or  choose  when  or 
how  much  they  will  obey  them.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  life  are 
dilif^ently  and  inexorably  enforced. 

We  by  no  means  advocate  cruelty,  injurious  corporal  punishment, 
or  angry  chastisement  at  all.  Chastisement  ought  to  oe  eolemnlv' 
deliberate.  Anjjer  ought  not  to  mete  out  punishment.  Though 
anger  is  a  legitimate  expression  of  feeling,  it  is  a  bad  gauge  of 
amount  of  suffering  due  to  faults.  It  is  apt  to  exajfgerate.  Eeasoi^ 
ought  to  allot  the  amount  of  punishment  due  to  a  fault ;  but  anger 
at  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  concealea.  It  ought  to  be  shown  that  miscon- 
duct excites  anger  aa  naturally  as  good  behaviour  excites  praise ;  and 
just  aa  praise  naturally  and  instinctively  seeks  to  reward,  so  does 
anger  call  for  condign  severity.  The  rod  is  the  legitimate  exponent 
of  offended  authority.  Life  must  have  its  bitters  as  it  has  its 
sweets ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  bring  up  children  in  a  jam- tart 
and  apple-pie  world,  where  rewards  are  always  ready  for  the  good 
and  impunity  for  the  wicked. 

Children  are  not  reasonable  creatures  ;  their  intellectual  nature 
is  only  in  process  of  development.  For  several  years  they  are  only 
animal,  not  intelligent.  They  have  no  perception  of  consequencea 
that  are  not  immediate.  Their  ideiis  of  causation  are  not  able  to 
extend  into  future  years,  and  to  show  them  the  efiects  of  misspent 
time  in  youth  embittering  manhood  and  bowing  the  head  of  age. 
Cozporal  punishment  is  simply  the  means  of  keeping  the  mind  open 
to  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  by  dint  of  a  few  experiences  to 
bring  habits  into  action  which  will  save  greater  and  sadder  evils. 
'*No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous: 
nevertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteoua- 
nesa  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby,"  Heb.  xii.  11. 

It  will  be  asked.  Is  the  rod  persuasive  ?  We  shall  answer,  No. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  the  rod  to  persuade.  The  rod  is  a  check ; 
persuasion  should  precede  and  follow  it.  Punishment  ought  to  be 
given  only  when  the  fault  is  one  of  temper,  and  is  known  to  be  wrong 
by  the  party  doing  it.  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion, and  there  ought  to  be  no  punishment.  But  when  a  known  law 
is  broken,  punishment  is  due,  and  corporal  punishment ;  for  that 
teaches  the  need  for  forethought,  obedience,  avoiding  causes  of  ez« 
citing  wrath,  and  the  sufifering  which  results  from  inattention  to 
laws.     It  excites  moral  feeling,  and  teaches  moral  responsibility. 

Corporal  punishment  being  applied  to  mental  incapacity,  moral 
peccadilloea,  and  thoughtless  random  children's  follies-^ 

**  For  eril  is  wrought  bj  want  of  thoaght 
As  well  M  by  want  of  heart,"— 

mar  appear  to  some  to  be  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it  inflicts  on  the 
body  the  chastisement  of  faults  in  which  it  was  perhaps  only  the 
instrument.    The  body  and  mind,  we  reply,  is  a  compound,  in  our 


^ 
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preflent  state  of  beiDg,  an  inseparable  compound.  The  pain  of  tbe 
body  is  only  known  because  of  the  mind  residina;  in  it.  And  our 
only  means  of  exciting  the  mind  is  through  the  frame  from  which 
it  gathers  its  impressions.  Erery  boy  knows  that  the  dread  of  a 
flogging  is  a  powerful  dissuadent  eren  from  a  very  sweet  folly; 
and  that  at  a  particular  time  of  life  he  was  much  more  moved  oy 
twitches  of  pain  than  twitches  of  conscience,  by  a  sense  of  slaps 
than  a  sense  of  ^hame,  and  by  a  regular  dusting  than  a  religious 
scolding.  Corporal  punishment  of  itself,  and  tmaccompanied  by 
any  other  means  of  preventing  the  commission  of  evil,  is  of  course 
objectionable.  It  is  only  an  auxiliary  in  reformation.  If  used 
alone  it  becomes  retaliatory,  and  appears  as  revenue.  But  ad- 
ministered judiciously  and  judicially  it  is  a  powerful  corrective  of 
bad  habits  and  a  desire  for  doing  wrong. 

Education  has  two  distinct  functions ;  one  encouraging,  and  one 
repressing.  Praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punishment,  are  the 
means  of  working  out  these  two  ends.  Sentimentalism  always  as- 
sumes the  goodness  and  integrity  of  human  nature,  and  only 
laments  that  so  little  encouragement  is  given  to  well-doing.  In  this 
it  errs.  Human  nature  requires  weeding  and  pruning,  delving  and 
harrowing.  It  will  not  s[tow  up  well  if  it  is  simply  encouraged. 
It  must  be  discouraged.  The  petting  system  will  not  (uscourage.  It 
does  not  even  encourage  only  the  cfood  and  leave  the  evil  stationary. 
It  encourages  the  evil  fatally.  We  must  have  flogging— or  some 
corporal  substitute  for  flogging — ^if  we  are  to  have  a  discouraging 
element  in  education.  We  must  not  only  persuade,  but  dissuade ; 
and  the  most  powerful  dissuadent  yet  discovered  is  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Test  corporal  punishment  as  a  deterrent  by  some  other 
substitutes  for  it.  Imposition — t.  e.,  the  laying  on  of  heavier  taaka— 
is  awfully  far  wrong.  In  every  educational  seminary  schoolboys 
get  daily  as  much  as  they  on  an  average  can  do.  Impositions  over- 
burden a  back  already  bowed  with  a  sufficient  load.  Temporary 
imprisonment  and  detention  from  the  playground  are  objectionable, 
because  they  deprive  a  boy  of  an  absolute  requisite  for  nealth,— 

"  To  give  his  blood  its  natarftl  spring  aod  play.** 

When  the  conflnement  is  accompanied  or  followed  with  depriva- 
tion of  food  it  is  inconceivably  worse  in  a  growing  boy.  The  use 
of  the  fool's  cap,  of  course,  is  now  altogether  abandoned.  It  does 
not  shame,  it  makes  shameless.  Lecturing  at,  as  a  gallery  lesaon, 
is  tenfold  more  horrible  and  galling  than  any  number  of  stripes. 
Being  set  to  commit  hymns  or  prsyers  is  inexpressibly  more  dread- 
fttl  even  than  that.  What  punishments  then  are  available  that  are 
not  in  some  form  or  other  corporal,  though  in  a  sense  diflerent  from 
that  implied  in  this  debate,  viz.,  administered  in  stripes  ?  There  is 
really  no  way  left  but  that. 

Shall  we  tnen  proclaim  jubilee  to  the  whole  school-going  race, 
exemption  from  punishment,  a  paradise  of  no  penalties  for  wrong- 
doing  P    I  fear  this  would  lead  to  a  worse  state  still.     Children 
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would  grow  up  without  restraints  npon  their  passions  and  their  im- 
pulses, their  nabits  and  their  incliaations,  and  too  surely  woes 
wonld  thicken  round  their  path  in  after  life.  It  would  then  appear, 
in  all  the  force  of  a  lesson  taught  by  expei^ence.  that  "  he  that 
spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  child."  Firm,  moderate,  just  corporal 
punishment,  inflicted  for  reasonable  causes,  without  anger,  but  with 
a  serere  sense  of  duty,  ought  to  be  employed  in  education. 

€CH0LASTIC0S. 
NEGATIVE  AUTICLE.— I. 

"  He  that  only  rales  bj  terror 
Doeth  grievooa  wrong, 
Deep  M  hell  I  count  his  error- 
Let  him  hear  uiy  Sioag"-^Tem»ifton. 

The  saying  that  we  are  children  of  circumstances  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  taciturn  consent  we  are  apt  to  yield  to  the  opinions 
and  usages  that  prevail  in  our  time.  In  few  cases  is  this  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  view  people  have  of  corporal  punish- 
ment ai  a  means  of  enforcing  attention  to  education.  They  con- 
sider it  a  question  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  consequently 
form  no  decided  opinion  upon  it.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  staunch 
maintainer  of  either  system,  t.  e.,  of  no  punishment  of  a  corporal 
nature,  or  of  bodily  chastisement,  and  we  confess  it  is  owin^  to 
accident  that  we  have  made  up  our  minds  on  the  subject.  When 
we  separate  ourselves  from  the  fact  that  such  a  means  of  im- 
parting a  stimulus  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  exists,  and  is  by 
many  defended  and  even  advieed,  it  appears  to  us  an  impossibility 
that  they  can  believe  themselves  in  the  right,  or  at  most  that  they 
tolerate  it  merely  as  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  customs  of  bygone 
ages.  It  is  bard  to  imagine  that  even  in  the  far-off  dajs  of 
ignorance  and  cruelty  ^p  inhuman  a  system  should  be  adopted; 
that  it  should  find  supporters  now  seems  monstrous,  and  a  blot  on 
the  civilization  of  our  times.  It  is  well  that  so  public  a  channel  as 
tbis  is  afforded  for  discountenancing  one  of  the  greatest  self- 
defeating  systems  that  could  be  followed. 

The  origin  of  corporal  punishment  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  anger 
and  impatience  of  masters.  It  is  the  means  employed  by  a 
domineering  spirit  to  inspire  awe,  and  to  avenge  itself  for  any 
apparent  neglect.  It  cannot  bo  ascribed  to  a  belief  in  its  effective- 
ness, for  it  is  contrary  to  all  reason  and  theory,  and  its  bad  results 
are  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  Hard-hearted  and 
nDobservant  must  be  the  man  that  follows  such  a  system.  Some 
maintain  that  it  effects  the  ends  desired,  and  point  to  the  brute 
(Teation,  and  draw  a  comparison  between  boys  and  animals.  But 
inch  a  comparison  is  wortnless.  The  difference  between  a  reason- 
able and  an  unreasonable  creature  is  immense ;  besides,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  even  hero  the  lash  is  applied  when  treatment  of  a 
kinder  character  might  be  used  with  greater  result,  certainly  with 
more  humanity. 
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The  object  of  corporal  punishment  Ir  alleged  to  be  to  give  an 
excitement  to  leammg  and  duty.  What!  when  it  ia  remored 
ia  there  a  standstill  in  the  education  of  the  young?  The  ferule 
cannot  always  be  escercising  this  wholesome  effect.  How  much 
better  is  it  to  excite,  if  excitement  is  necessary,  the  young  by 
means  of  emulation,  and  by  showing  them  the  usefulnesa  and  plea- 
sure of  knowledge ! — means  which  will  never  lose  their  wholeaome 
influence,  much  less  will  they  exercise  a  contrary  power.  The 
young,  in  common  with  mankind,  need  only  to  be  thoroughly  oon- 
yinced  of  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  any  object  to  induce  them 
to  pursue  it.  Whenever  practice  does  not  follow  advice  it  is  from 
the  want  of  conviction.  We  are  persuaded  that  nobody  pursues 
what  he  is  positively  convinced  is  detrimental  to  his  own  intereata. 
This  assertion  may  seem  wrong  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  we  are 
sanguine  enough  to  think  that  if  they  consider  it  they  will  arrive 
at  a  similar  conclusion  to  the  one  we  have  indicated.  It  scarcely 
calls  for  proof  here,  or  we  might  state  the  reasons  for  oar  belief  in 
the  opinion. 

Granting  the  object  to  be  a  laudable  one,  and  to  be  that  of  exciting 
boys  io  acquire  their  lessons,  we  then  inquire  whether  this  object  it 
attained  by  the  means  adopted.  Our  opinion  and  observation  lead  ua 
to  think  that  it  is  not ;  in  fact,  lead  us  to  think  that  the  oontmry  end 
is  effected.  The  cane  and  threats,  we  allow,  may,  like  certain  stimu- 
lants, produce  the  desired  ends  on  the  Erst  few  applications.  But  do 
they  when  used  as  a  rule  ?  Schools  and  boys  collectively  are  ofk^i 
spoken  of  as  small  constitutions,  and  should  be  dealt  with  much  in 
the  same  way.  Here  the  effect  of  threats  and  punishment  is  readily 
seen,  and  it  is  such  as  certainly  does  not  warrant  a  similar  system  in 
schools.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  penalty  attached  to  uie  crime 
of  sheep-stealing  fifty  years  ago,  or  even  much  less.  Sheep-stealing 
was  a  capital  crime,  but  did  that  fact  in  the  least  deter  the  elaaa 
of  men  it  was  meant  to  deter  P  No.  Sheep-stealing  was  much 
more  general  then  than  it  is  now,  even  when  the  dreadful  penalty  is 
revoked.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  smaller  number  of  convic- 
tions for  this  crime,  in  common  with  others,  is  owing  to  the  better 
state  of  education  and  morals  in  the  country.  We  do  not  denj 
this.  We  simply  state  that  the  penalty  consequent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  robbery  had  not  the  power  of  preventing  it.  We 
might  come  nearer  the  argument,  and  point  out  the  effects  between 
the  system  of  education  a  century  ago  and  that  generally  adopted 
in  the  present  time.  The  cruelty  and  extreme  measures  of  maatei^ 
of  the  last  generation  were  far  less  productive  of  good  than  the  kind 
and  temperate  method  pursued  by  the  majority  of  masters  of  the 
present  day.  Schools  were  places  of  bondage.  The  very  name 
was  associated  in  the  boy's  mind  with  punishment  and  ill-treatment. 
And  what  was  the  conaequenceP  Books  were  hated  and  masters 
were  feared.  And  when  a  time  of  liberty  came,  the  one  was  thrown 
aside  with  disgust  and  the  conduct  of  the  other  resented  in  every 
way  a  revengeful  spirit  could  contrive.     Whereas  the  present 
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BTstem  acts  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite.  At  the  worst, 
schools  are  considered  by  boys  as  necessary  evils,  while  many  look 
npon  them  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  and  most  carry  away 
with  them  pleasant  memories  of  the  days  passed  there — the  masters, 
and  the  old  place  itself.  How  many  glad  faces  of  old  boys  are  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  half,  at  the  speech  day,  or  sSt  any  annnal  rejoicing 
of  members  of  their  school !  How  many  keep  up  the  acquaintance 
with  their  master,  and  refer  to  him  for  advice  on  any  importsent 
point !  Books  are  held  dear,  and  considered  store-homes  of  know- 
ledge. A  love  of  reading  is  thus  inculcated,  and  learning  is  valued 
for  its  own  sake.  The  foundation  that  is  laid  at  school  by  the 
masters  is  built  upon  by  the  after  reading  of  the  boys  themselves. 
It  is  then  the  greatest  advancement  is  made.  If  only  the  love  for 
books  and  knowledge  be  inspired  in  a  boy's  breast,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  career  of  that  boy  will  be  good  and  successful. 
Bat,  as  we  hinted  above,  corporal  punishment  defeats  its  own 
end.  This  end,  to  state  it  in  plain  words,  is  to  make  boys  learn  their 
lessons.  Punishment  may,  as  we  said,  at  first  effect  this,  but  it 
soon  ioses  its  power.  Even  when  success  follows,  it  is  produced 
by  fear,  and  we  have  little  faith  in  the  use  or  even  memory  of  a 
lesson  thus  acquired.  Is  it  not  said  and  forgotten  P  Is  it  ever 
thought  usefully  of  afterwards  P  No ;  and  surely  one  act  of  repe- 
tition, a  heartless  one,  and  the  work  of  a  threat,  does  not  tend  much 
to  edncate  the  mind  or  excite  a  liking  for  books.  But  let  our 
readers  recall  to  mind  the  time,  even  under  this  extreme  pressure, 
any  classmate  of  theirtf  was  in  acquiring  a  lesson.  "  Memory  is 
the  daughter  of  attention ; "  and  how  is  it  possible  a  boy  can  give 
the  attention  while  under  fear  of  punishment  which  he  would  other- 
wise doP  A  lesson  thus  learnt  must  necessarily  take  a  much 
longer  time  than  it  would  had  it  been  the  work  of  love  rather 
than  of  dread.  We  all  know  with  what  alacrity  boys  pursue 
those  objects  in  which  they  take  pleasure,  and  the  best  means  of 
producing  this  alacrity  is  by  making  their  work  pleasant.  Our 
meaning  is  well  expressed  in  the  poet's  line,— 

"  Love  hath  re«dier  will  than  fear.*' 

No  more  effectual  way  for  rendering  books  hateful  and  for  destroy- 
ing a  boy's  ambition  could  be  adopted  than  this  of  forcing  him  to 
his  lessons.  It  creates,  besides,  a  dislike  for  everything  and  every- 
body connected  with  the  school,  a  spirit  of  animosity  and  revenge. 
It  exeites  boys  to  passionate  thoughts,  and  gives  them  the  notion 
that  one  cares  but  little  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  another. 
Then  selfishness,  and  we  might  add  cruelty,  are  taught  where  feel- 
ings the  very  opposite  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Had  corporal 
punishment  all  that  some  may  claim  for  it,  ana  if  it  be  true  that 
it  exercises  this  baneful  inmience  on  the  passions  of  the  young, 
on  this  account  it  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  We  would  rather 
see  the  spirit  of  kindlness  and  manliness  inculcated  in  the  minds  of 
the  yooDg'than  that  their  memories  should  be  laden  with  a  mul- 
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titude  of  iaolated  and  comparatively  useless  facts.  School  learning 
is  but  of  secondary  importance.  A  man  of  little  or  no  book  know- 
ledge may  be  one  of  sterling  use  and  sincerity.  The  qualities  of  -a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  friend  lie  not  in  a-  school  education.  A 
great  scholar  is  not  necessarily,  apart  from  his  knowledge,  a  better 
man  than  one  wholly  ignorant  of  books. 

In  our  opinion,  not  only  corporal  punishment,  but  even  punish- 
ment by  impositions,  should  be  discontinued  in  schools.  As  far  as 
our  observation  and  experience  go,  we  think  the  majority  of  boys 
can  be  better  governed  and  better  taught  without  appealing  to 
force.  If  a  master  does  his  dutv,  and  to  succeed  he  must  in  these 
days,  the  rod  and  tasks  are  unnecessary.  His  own  example  and 
influence  supply  all  that  is  wanted  to  inspire  boys  with  a  love  of 
learning  ana  a  strict  regard  to  decorum.  Some  will  no  doubt 
partly  allow  what  we  say,  yet  maintain  that  in  large  schools  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  educate  boys  or  control  them  without  some 
last  resort,  and  that  corporal  punishment.  We  will  allow  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  assertion ;  but  this  is  the  fault  of  arrangement, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  force  of  our  argument.  That 
with  large  numbers  it  is  almost  impossible  for  masters  to  make 
their  influence  felt  we  well  know.  But  large  schools  should  be 
arranged,  which  is  readily  done  by  increasing  the  number  of  class- 
rooms, and  thereby  separating  their  numbers,  so  as  to  remove  this 
defect  in  public  school  education.  The  influence  of  the  masters 
would  thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boys  with  greater  advan- 
tage, and  the  noise  and  trouble  which  cannot  be  avoided  when  a 
large  number  work  in  the  same  room  would  not  then  exist. 

It  is  our  opinion,  and  it  is  formed  on  no  theoretical  surmises,  but 
from  close  observation  aud  some  experience,  that  no  corporal  or 
substantial  punishment  should  be  used  in  the  education  of  youth. 
Whatever  excitement  is  wholesome  can  be  supplied  by  emulation, 
encouragement,  and  the  influence  of  the  master.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  this  view  is  becoming  general,  and  that  at  many  of  our 
grammar  schools  punishment  is  dying  out.  In  future  years  it  is 
probable  that  the  system  of  at  least  corporal  punishment  will  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  times.     £lpisticos. 


IIbsults  of  a  Lifb  of  Pleasi?^bb. — The  end  of  the  voluptuous 
is,  that  their  soul  degenerates  into  flesh.  The  sources  of  love, 
mercy,  and  faith,  dry  up.  The  heart,  which  has  sent  all  its  life  to 
the  senses,  withers  and  hardens.  A  ferocious  selfishness  takes  its 
place  there,  and  seats  itself  on  the  empty  throne  of  the  generous 
aflections.  The  very  feelings  of  nature  become  blunted.  There  is 
within  the  soul  darkness,  coldness,  horror ;  while  around  it  (in  the 
flesh,  I  mean)  everything  is  lit  up  and  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  lust — 
a  house  lighted  with  a  thousand  lamps,  as  on  the  evening  of  a  fes- 
tival— a  house  of  gladness,  you  might  think ;  but  enter  it,  and  you 
find  only  a  corpse  within,  and  demons  that  are  dancing  round  it. 

VlNBT. 
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IS  THE  PERUSAL  OF  WORKS  OF  FICTION  RIGHT 

OB  WRONG? 

BIGHT. — III. 

This  qaestioii,  I  apprehend,  turns  upon  another,  which  is,  Is 
the  reading  of  works  of  fiction  beneficial  ?  If  this  question  can 
be  satisfactorily  and  conscientiously  answered  in  the  affirmatiire, 
then  we  may  safely  conclude  it  is  right  to  read  works  of  fiction. 
We  think  the  question  may  be  so  answered  from  the  following  cou- 
siderations.  Fiction,  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  the  thoughts  of 
men  to  others,  has  been,  and  is  now,  uniyersslly  employed.  Were 
we  to  examine  the  literature  of  every  country,  we  should  find  it 

5 resent  in  them  aU,  and  receiving  a  large  amount  of  public  favour, 
'here  seems  to  be  an  inherent  taste  for  it  implanted  within  the 
human  mind,  which  develops  itself  under  all  circumstances.  From 
the  tropical  to  the  frigid  resions,  it  is  appreciated  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men;  alike  by  the  cultivated  and  the  ignorant, 
flourishing,  however,  more  luxuriantly  wherever  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion form  an  important  stratum  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
This  universal  tendency  of  the  human  mind  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  men  who  have  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  authorship ;  hence 
when  they  have  wished  to  unfold  their  thoughts  or  teacn  us  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  gained  by  observation  or  experience,  they 
have  ofttimes  resorted  to  fiction,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  it  has 
been  the  sole  medium  of  communication  betwd^n  mightiest  intel- 
lects and  the  world  at  lar^e.  They  have  used  it  for  a  multitude  of 
purposes,  and  generally  with  great  success.  They  have,  as  it  were, 
peopled  the  world  with  the  ofisprin^^  of  their  own  brain,  who  are 
lorisible  to  us,  but  who  yet  exercise  great  influence  over  our 
though ts  and  actions,  often  for  good,  but  sometimes,  alas !  for  evil 
ends.  They  have  carried  fiction  into  and  enriched  every  field  of 
thought,  by  teaching  now  religion  and  morality,  and  now  science 
tnd  politics.  By  its  aid  they  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  omis- 
Bions  of  the  historian,  and  it  has  in  many  cases  reflected  the  past 
IcM  obscurely  than  history  itself,  having  invested  the  events  of  the 
^ys  that  are  past  with  a  vividness  and  an  interest  scarcely  pos- 
sessed by  the  occnrrenccs  of  our  own  time.  Fiction  has  moved 
men  and  women  to  laughter  and  to  tears,  and  even  to  do  noble  deeds. 
It  has  directed  its  darts  against  antiquated  abuses,  and  they  have 
▼uiihed  like  the  morninjjp  cloud  or  the  early  dew.  Extreme  reli- 
gionists, though  deprecating  the  reading  of  it,  have  somewhat  in- 
^naiitently  industriously  availed  themselves  of  its  aid  to  "  point 
a  moiil  and  adorn  a  tale."    It  ranks  on  its  roll  of  authors  some  of 
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the  greatest  of  htunan  minds ;  for  not  to  mention  SLakspere,  Milton, 
and  Banyan,  who  undoubtedly  wrote  fiction  to  a  very  great  extent, 
we  have  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Bnlwer,  and  others  in  our  own  country ; 
and  there  have  been  men  eqnall]^  eminent  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Grermany,  nearly  all  of  whom  deriTe  their  chief  title  to  fame  from 
writings  of  a  fictitious  character. 

Kow  all  this  we  regard  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the  reading 
of  works  of  fiction  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  for  we  can- 
not conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  anything  would  receive  a  large 
amount  of  approbation  throughout  th^  whole  world,  nnleaa  there 
oould  be  some  good  obtained  from  it,  nor  can  we  think  that  oar 
minds  can  come  into  contact  with  the  men  already  referred  to  with- 
out being  benefited  thereby ;  for  we  are  very  reluctant  to  believe 
that  they  would  have  poured  out  their  thoughts  and  spent  thw 
time  and  mental  strenjE^h  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
amuse  us.    But  in  our  dav  presumotive  evidence  availetii  little.    A 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  demanoing  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
our  opinions.    Though  this  spirit  is  orttimes  too  exacting,  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  it  unexercised ;  we  would  rather  aid  it  by  considering  and 
endeavouring  to  answer  the  questions  which  it  puts.    Perhaps  there 
is  no  question  oftener  asked  and  discussed  than  the  one  which,  heads 
this  paper.    The  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  are  as  oppoaite  as 
the  poles ;  some  men — like  S.  S.— stating  that  works  of  fiction 
produce  mental  dissipation,  and  bring  with  them  a  train  of  evils 
which  incapacitate  the  readers  of  them  for  study  and  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  duties  of  life ;  while  others, — ^like  Nam  J}et — 
affirm  that  they  tend  to  rouse  all  the  faculties  of  man,  to  exalt  the 
taste,  purify  the  moral  nature,  and  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  which 
craves  for  higher  and  higher  exoellence.    We  believe  those  who 
make  the  latter  assertions  to  be  nearest  the  truth,  and  shall  pro- 
duce our  reasonings  for  thinking  so  presently. 

In  discussing  questions  of  any  kind,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
understand  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  in  which  the 
question  for  discussion  is  proposed ;  as  instances  are  not  wanting 
in  which,  after  much  time  nas  been  lost  and  tempers  ruffled,  the 
parties  interested  have  discovered  that  they  asree  upon  the  subject 
m  question,  and  that  the  difierenoe  between  taem  lies  not  in  tneir 
opinions,  but  in  the  different  definition  ther  each  give  to  the  same 
word.  To  avoid,  then,  spending  our  time  so  Quixotioally  and  ao  nae- 
lessly,  we  will  define  what  we  understand  by  the  tenn  notion.  The 
word  fiction  ia  derived  from  the  Latin,  ana  means  to  form  or  to 
feign ;  and  in  this  latter  sense  we  use  the  word  to  designate  that 
which  is  false  or  untrue ;  while  we  make  nse  of  it  in  the  fonner  aenae 
when  speaking  of  works  of  the  imagination.  Moat  works  of  fictioB 
have  some  foundation  in  fact,  which  the  authors  have  seiaed  v^pti 
to  form  or  weave  into  lessons  of  instruction:  of  coarse,  in  doung 
this,  extraneous  matter  is  generally,  perhaps  always,  introduoed  ;  hat 
nothing  that  is  untrue  or  contrary  to  human  exnerience  is  written, 
al^aagh  the  drcomstanoes  related  may  norer  nave  cohered  toge- 
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ther  as  tHey  do  in  the  author's  book.  "No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  snppose  that  fiction  is  falsehood.  Fiction  is  merely  a 
xoirror  which  reflects  ourselves,  showing  us  either  what  we  are  or 
may  become.  The  writers  of  fiction  never  attempt  to  portray  cha- 
racters possessing  virtues  or  vices  foreign  to  human  nature.  In 
fact,  we  think  that  the  nearer  within  the  range  of  truth  they  keep 
in  this  and  all  other  respects,  the  more  popular  and  instructive  will 
they  be.  And  they  who,  by  patient  study  and  keen  observation, 
become  thorougbly  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  all  its  phases, 
will  be  able  to  rouse  into*activity  either  our  best  or  worst  passions, 
without  having  recourse  to  false  representation  or  mere  inventions. 
In  brief,  we  tmnk  that  fiction  may  be  very  aptly  said  to  be  "  the 
holding,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  showing  Virtue  her 
own  features,  Scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time  its  form  and  pressure."  It  is  now  time  we  adduced  our 
reasons  for  defending  fiction,  but  before  doing  so  we  would  remark 
that  neither  the  immoderate  nor  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this 
class  of  literature  finds  favour  with  us.  As  with  everything  else, 
80  with  fiction,  we  may  use  it  to  our  benefit  or  injury.  Of  course, 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  which  may 
with  profit  and  safety  be  read  per  annum.  Each  person  must  deter- 
mine that  for  himself ;  and  in  doing  so  he  will  be  influenced  by  a 
number  of  considerations,  such  as  the  amount  of  leisure  at  nis 
disposal,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind.  We  may,  however,  be  more 
specific  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  works  which  may  bene- 
noially  be  read.  To  aflbrd  this  information  we  need  not  quote  from 
a  huge  catalogue ;  a  few  lines  from  the  poet  will  give  it  :-— 

**  Some  books  there  are  that  eearee  deserve 
The  name,  however  gay  their  liveries; 
Some  are  Bhama,on  falae  pretences 
Gaining  aadiencts;  others  are  idle  rhapaodies. 
Or  crude  and  ignorant  Incapabilitiefl. 
Beware  I  nor  waste  thj  time,  nor  wear 
Thine  ejes,  nnleaa  the  book  be  recommended 
Well,  by  those  whose  judgment  is  of  worth  and  weighf 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  moderate 
and  discriminate  use  of  fiction.  These  are  numerous,  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  naming  and  dwelling  for  a  short  space 
on  four  of  them.  First,  then,  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  a 
relaxation  from  labour,  mental  or  bodily.  2nd.  The  reading  of  such 
works  often  leads  to  an  acquaintance  with  other  and  more  profitable 
books.  3rd.  The  perusal  of  such  works  gives  us  extensive  views 
of  human  nature  m  diflTerent  ages  and  societies.  And  lastly,  in 
reading  these  works,  our  sympathies  are  generally  excited  in  favour 
of  virtue.  In  regard  to  our  nrst  proposition,  we  may  state  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  working  man,  a  novel  read  in  the  interval  of  labour 
is  most  refreshing.  1%  him  a  work  of  fiction  is  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  Ms  daily  toil,  and  the  partaking  from  it  at  the  clote  of  hit 
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day's  work  will  the  better  fit  him  for  his  labour  on  the  morrovr. 
The  excessive  bodily  labour  many  of  them  are  subject  to  renders 
them  unfit  for  hard  reading  ;  ada  to  this  that  we  English  are  na- 
turally of  a  sad,  dull  temperament,  and  we  then  see  the  necesaltv 
of  providing  a  remedy  against  a  sort  of  melancholy  into  which 
working  men  would  inevitably  fall.  To  rouse  their  spirits  and 
drive  dull  care  away,  many  of  them  indulge  in  Intoxicating  liquors, 
but  we  believe  that  by  reading  fiction  many  of  them  are  prevented 
from  fallingr  into  habits  of  dissipation  by  the  use  of  material  stimu- 
lants. "  They  go  to  fiction  as  their  soIq  luxury/*  says  a  writer  in 
the  Scottish  Review^  *'  and  while  others  may  be  seen  trooping  to  the 
tavern  or  the  gin  palace,  they  steal  home  to  peruse  the  last  volume 
of  Bulwer,  or  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Scott,  and  their  wearied 
iranies  and  jaded  spirits  are  alike  resuscitated  by  its  perusal.  If 
they  read  nothing  else,  their  intellectual  growth  is  sure  to  be 
affected ;  but  even  in  this  case  some  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
it  better  that  it  should  be  dwindled  by  an  infiuence  connected  with 
letters  than  that  it  should  be  utterly  destroyed  hj  immoral  habits 
and  frivolous  pleasures."  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  dedicating  the  Waverley 
Novels  to  George  the  4th,  expressed  a  hope  that  their  perusal  woulcl 
succeed  in  amusing  hours  of  relaxation,  or  relieving  those  of  languor, 
pain,  or  anxiety.  And  in  many  instances  this  hope  has  been  realized. 
Channing,  the  American,  tells  us  that  Scott's  sportive  and  thrilling 
productions  have  chained  millions  to  his  pages ;  that  he  has  steeped 
many  melancholy  spirits  in  forgetfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows, 
and  that  multitudes,  wearied  by  their  days,  have  owed  some  bright 
evening  hours  and  balmier  sleep  to  the  productions  of  his  magical 
pen. 

With  respect  to  students  and  others  engaged  in  mental  porsnits, 
we  may  remark  that  a  novel  read  by  them  oocasionallv  will  inrigo- 
rate  and  put  new  life  into  their  depressed  spirits,  and  they  will  after- 
wards return  with  a  g^rcater  zest  to  their  more  profitable  employment. 
As  a  day's  pleasure  in  the  green  fields  and  pure  atmosphere  of  some 
country  place  benefits  an  artisan  and  relieves  the  monotony  of  his 
existence,  so  a  work  of  fiction  read  by  a  student  in  interrala  of 
study  gives  an  agreeable  change  to  his  studies,  and  helps  to  ream* 
mate  his  wearied  powers.    It  is  as  pernicious  to  forbid  such  a  re- 
laxation to  the  mind  as  to  hinder  the  body  from  engaging  in  healthy 
sports.    We  are  aware  that  students  and  others  wo  are  advised  to 
rest  the  mind  by  varying  their  studies,  rather  than  by  an  entire 
cessation  from  them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  advice  may  be 
acted  upon,  not  to  an  indefinite  one.     A  labourer  will  find  ease  by 
changing  his  position  when  at  work,  and  by  varving  his  occupation, 
so  as  to  bring  different  muscles  into  play,  but  ne  cannot  do  this  to 
an  unlimited  degree.    Nature  would  revolt  at  such  a  call  upon  her 
powers  of  endurance,  and  were  the  labourer  unable  to  find  a  refoge 
m  sleep,  he  would  probably  be  summarily  punished  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  her  laws.    Doubtless  our  minds  are  less  susceptible  of  fiitigue 
than  oar  bodiesi  but  they  cannot  endure  to  be  oonnned  to  severe 
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thougLt  continuously,  even  thougli  the  subject  of  it  were  often 
changed.  Weariness  of  and  disgust  with  the  whole  of  our  studies 
would  most  likely  ensue  from  an  attempt  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 
We  are  disposed  to  question  too,  whether  the  powers  of  man  can  be 
educated  in  their  entirety  without  the  aid  of  fiction.  There  are,  for 
instance,  the  powers  of  the  imagination  to  be  brought  out,  and  our 
sjmpathies  for  our  erring  and  suffering  brethren  to  be  awakened, 
neither  of  which  the  mere  cultivation  oi  the  intellect  would  accom- 
pUsh.  In  Sir  James  Macintosh's  opinion,  the  greatest  merit  of 
nction  is  that  it  creates  and  nourishes  sympathy.  "  It  makes  us," 
says  Arthur  Helps,  in  quoting  Macintosh's  opinion,  "  sympathize 
with  obscure  suffering  and  retiring  greatness,  with  the  world-de- 
spised, and  especially  with  those  mixed  characters,  in  whom  we 
might  otherwise  see  but  one  colour."  And  we  would  ask,  Wbo 
shall  say  that  this  sympathy,  excited  for  men  and  women,  whom  we 
cannot  aid,  will  not  manifest  itself  in  our  lives  to  the  benefit  of  those 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  ? 

2ad.  The  reading  of  novels  often  leads  to  an  acq^uaintance  with 
more  profitable  boolcs.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  indolence  in  the  human  mind,  which  requires  strong  in- 
centives to  cast  aside  its  slothfulness.  These  incentives  do  not 
present  themselves  to  all,  or  if  they  do,  are  not  seized  upon.  Many 
require  to  be  led  into  the  realms  of  literature,  and  fiction  lends  its 
gentle  aid  to  do  this.  It  introduces  and  inclines  us  to  appreciate 
the  boundless  stores  of  wisdom  treasured  up  in  books.  As  we 
emerge  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  the  desire  to  know  something 
of  books  begins  to  manifest  itself,  and  generally  endeavours  to 
gratify  itself  in  the  pages  of  a  work  of  fiction ;  but  these,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  suggestive— create  longings  which  they  themselves  canuot 
"satisfy,  and  lead  the  mind  into  tracts  of  thought  which  render  the 
perusal  of  other  books  necessary.  And  it  has  this  salutary  efiect, 
Dot  only  in  the  early  mom,  but  down  to  the  dewy  eve  of  our  lives. 
Who  can  read  an  historical  novel  without  desiring  to  know  whether 
the  author  of  it  has  portrayed  the  various  characters  in  it  as  the 
historian  has  doneP  After  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ^'Kenil- 
worth/'  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  consult  history  to  learn  if  he  has 
8:iven  a  faithful  representation  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  and  we 
are  influenced  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  Bulwer>  Dickens,  and 
others.  Scott  prided  himself  upon  having  made  many  read  the 
history  of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  stated  that  every  one  of  his  historical 
novels  was  followed  by  a  host  of  publications  from  other  pen8,  illus- 
trating the  respective  periods.  Dr.  Beard,  in  his  useful  work  on 
"  Self  Culture,"  avows  his  belief  that  novels  pave  the  way  to  severer 
studies,  furnishing  a  number  of  statistics  in  support  of  the  opinion ; 
and  a  writer  in  one  of  the  reviews  says,  that  *'  He  who  admires  such 
ohental  fictions  as  the  'Tancred'  and  the  '  Talisman,'  will  be  led  to 
a  warmer  love  and  a  renewed  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  themselves." 
Doubtless  there  are  many  foolish  people  who  are  so  captivated  by 
this  species  of  literature  as  to  be  incapable  of  reading  and  appre- 
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oiating  aught  else,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  novela  thcmselresi ;  and 
it  is  unreasonable  to  desire  the  banishment  of  them  from  our  litera- 
ture, just  because  a  few  silly  people  have  an  insatiable  and  uncon- 
trollable appetite  for  them. 

3rd.  The  reading  of  them  gives  us  extensive  views  of  kuman  nature 
in  different  ages  and  societies.  Hemmed  in  as  many  are  by  un- 
favourable circumstances,  they  can  know  but  little  of  the  world, 
save  what  is  comprehended  in  the  narrow  sphere  in  which,  they 
live  and  move.  They  can  know  scarce  anything  of  the  feelings 
by  which  those  above  them  in  intellect  and  social  position  are  ani- 
mated, till  the  veil  which  shrouds  this  knowledge  from  their  view  is 
lifted  by  the  skilful  pen  of  the  fiction  writer.  Through,  him  they  leam 
that  their  superiors  are  susceptible  of  the  same  emotions  as  they — 
and  that  they,  too,  have  their  joys  and  sorrows,  regrets  and  antici- 
pations. We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  urged  that  this  species  of 
knowledge  may  be  more  profitably  obtained  by  the  perusal  of 
biography.  But  to  this  we  demur.  Li  writing  biography  autJiors  are 
strictly  confined  to  and  by  facts.  They  cannot,  without  exceeding 
their  duty,  conduct  us  into  society  into  which  the  subject  of  their 
book  never  entered,  neither  can  they  describe  scenery  or  places  to 
which  he  bore  no  relation.  But  the  writer  of  fiction  labours  under 
no  such  restriction.  To  him  the  splendid  halls  of  the  rich  and  the 
j9qualid  homes  of  the  poor  are  alike  accessible,  and  he  sliifta  the 
Bcene  of  his  tale  whenever  and  wherever  he  desires.  Sometimes,  in 
the  same  book,  it  will  be  laid  in  the  busy  city,  on  the  restless  sea, 
and  in  the  quiet  country  village,  just  as  the  author's  purpose  dic- 
tates ;  and  by  these  means  he  is  able  to  present  to  his  readers,  in 
a  single  volume,  far  more  phases  of  liie  than  we  could  obtain 
in  reiuling  a  dozen  biographical  works.  And  then  the  novelist  is 
not  content  with  exhibiting  the  life  and  society  of  his  own  time — 
he  aspires  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  history,  and  accordingly  he  wan- 
ders through  the  past  and  gathers  up  valuable  materiiu  which  the 
historian  had  discarded,  deeming  it  unworthy  to  be  admitted  into 
his  chronicles  of  the  kings'  sapngs  and  doings,  the  battles  won  and 
lost.  Had  it  not  been  for  Scott,  and  others  who  have  foUowed  in 
his  wake,  doubtless  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  our  fore- 
fathers' condition  wonld  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion.  Hie 
historian  till  recently  considered  it  superfluous  for  him  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  people's  condition  in  the  time  of  which  he  wrote. 
Historians  have  for  the  most  part  written  to  attain  objects  rather 
than  truthfully  to  exhibit  the  past.  Happily,  they  have  now  learnt 
difierently,  and  conceive  it  to  oe  as  much  their  duty  to  present  us 
with  a  faithful  picture  of  the  people's  condition,  their  maimers  and 
morals  in  times  past,  as  to  record  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  or 
the  beheading  ot  supposed  traitors.  Formerly  that  duty  was 
left  entirely  to  the  writer  of  fiction ;  and  possessing,  as  he  does, 
the  power  to  depict  the  past  by  means  of  dramatic  representation, 
he  enjoys  an  advantage  over  the  mere  historian,  and  consequently  we 
have  perhaps  not  lost  much  by  the  latter's  negligence.    It  is  8<Mne- 
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times  alleged  against  fiction  that  it  usurps  the  province  and  per- 
verts the  facts  and  records  of  history.  We  have  seen  that  its 
writers  have  often  performed  the  duties  of  the  historian,  but  in 
doing  so  we  do  not  consider  that  they  usurped  his  povrer.  They 
only  supplied  his  deficiencies.  He  has  left  huge  gaps  hither  and 
thiUier  in  his  records  of  the  past,  and  the  writers  of  fiction  have 
collected  together  material  wherewith  to  fill  them  up,  and  have 
thus  completed  the  work  which  the  historian,  from  carelessness  or 
other  causes,  had  left  unfinished.  But  allowing  that  fiction  per- 
Terts  history,  an  antidote  is  near  at  hand.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  creates  a  desire  for  other  kind  of  reading ;  and  if  after  read- 
ing one  of  Scott's  historical  novels  we  form  too  high  an  estimate  of 
the  respective  characters  who  appear  in  it,  this  can  be  reduced  to  a 
proper  level  by  a  perusal  of  history.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
fiction  does  pervert  history  in  any  way ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  instead  of  doing  this  it  gives  ua  a  juster  view  of  it,  and 
venture  to  say  that  Scott*s  account  of  a  number  of  events  in  Soot* 
tifih  history  are  as  superior  in  accuracy  as  they  are  in  brilliant 
force  to  the  records  of  the  same  event  in  ordinary  histories. 

Lastly,  in  reading  works  of  fiction  our  sympathies  are  generally 
excited  in  favour  of  virtue.  Here  we  come  to  consider  the  argu- 
ment which,  independent  of  all  others,  is  able  of  itself  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue ;  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  works  of  fiction  con- 
duce to  moral  culture,  few  will  be  so  rash  aa  to  decry  the  use  of 
them ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  they  cultivate 
our  vicious  propensities  and  exercise  a  baneful  infiuence  on  our 
moral  welfare,  few  will  be  so  daring  as  to  advocate  their  use. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  we 
assert  that  works  of  fiction  do  exercise  a  beneficial  infiuence  m  the 
wide  and  important  field  of  practical  morals.  They  inculcate  the 
practice  of  a  variety  of  sterling  virtues,  not  by  wearisome  pre- 
cepts but  by  lively  examples.  In  novels,  our  sympathies  are 
always  with  the  hero  and  heroine  and  against  those  who  are 
plottmg  against  them,  and  endeavouring  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  injure  them.  Now  while  the  former  are  possessed  of 
many  virtues,  which  are  not  merely  described  and  defined  but  aro 
exhibited  in  action,  the  latter  are  possessed  of  an  equal  number 
of  vices,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  virtues,  and 
consequently  the  teaching  power  of  fiction  is  enormous,  for  the 
respective  cnaracters  become  living  entities  whom  we  love  or  hate. 
And  in  loving  and  sympathising  with  those  who  are  virtuous  and 
^ood,  and  detesting  those  who  are  malicious  and  wicked,  we  are 
led  to  a  more  earnest  love  of  that  which  is  high  and  noble,  and 
a  more  thorough  hatred  of  that  which  is  mean,  ignoble^  and  detest- 
able. Moreover,  all  the  characters  meet  eventually  with  their  due 
reward.  Groodness  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  and  this  fact, 
we  think,  cannot  but  have  a  salutary  innueuce  upon  the  reader, 
for  thoughhe  may  think  that  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  always 
meted  oat  here  as  merited,  he  cannot  escape  the  thought  that 
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this  will  Dot  always  be  Die  case,  and  that  there  is  a  day  appelated 
in  which,  whatever  he  has  sown  that  shall  he  also  reap.  The  £DgIidh 
fiction  of  the  present  century  we  believe  is  pre-eminently  moral  in 
its  tendencies,  and  well  calculated  to — 

*'  Keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
Teach  high  thonghta  and  pare  desires." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  it  is  equally  futile  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  men  reading  works  of  fiction  as  to  make  the  colossal 
attempt  to  expunge  them  from  our  literature.  There  is  within 
us  a  deep-rooted  desire  for  it  which  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated 
from  our  nature,  but  it  may  be  turned  to  better  account  than  it 
now  is.  Mighty  rivers,  which  roll  vast  volumes  of  water  to  the  sea, 
cannot  be  stayed  in  their  course,  but  they  may  be  changed  ;  and, 
doubtless,  fiction,  under  the  influence  of  deeper  religious  feeling, 
and  in  the  hands  of  men  zealous  in  the  propagation  of  the  same, 
may  become  a  powerful  instrument  to  assist  in  the  rec^eDeration 
of  the  world.  W.  B.  S. 

WBONO. — III. 

Truth  is  the  highest  attainment  of  man.  *'  What  is  truth  ?  "  is 
the  question  of  greatest  moment  to  us.  To  show  us  this  truth  our 
Redeemer  came  to  earth ;  to  teach  us  the  way  of  truth  His  Spirit 
is  promised  and  His  wof  d  is  given.  Truthfulness  of  thought, 
character,  life,  and  efibrt  is  the  great  aim  of  Christian  men.  Truth 
is  godlike.  To  attain  the  image,  the  likeness  of  God  in  Christ,  ia 
the  purpose  of  our  being  here.  "  The  father  of  lies  *'  is  man's 
enemy.  "  They  love  lying  abominations  "  is  the  harshest  accusa- 
tion Jehovah  brings  against  the  Jews.  All  "  that  maketh  and 
loveth  a  lie  "  is  abhorrent  to  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  Hence, 
as  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  unchristian,  it  must  be  wrong. 

But  this  line  of  argument  may  not  satisfy  the  philosophic  spirit 
of  debaters  like  **  Elpisticos  "  and  "  Nam  Der.*'  The  latter  regards 
this  debate  as  equivalent  to  asking.  Is  the  imagination  a  Icj^timate 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction?  This  question  sujrp:e8ts,tii9t  he 
had  better  tell  us  what  he  means  by  imagination.  There  is,  pro- 
bably no  word  in  the  English  language  so  vaguely — not  to  say  am- 
biguously— used.  Imagmation  is  the  power,  with  one,  of  imaging 
the  impressions  of  the  senses  —  a  merely  representative  faculty. 
With  another  it  is  a  power  of  calling  up,  associating,  and  depicting 
absent  objects,  and  giving  them  a  voluntary  form.  Another  afBrms 
that  imagination  has  no  reference  to  images  faithfully  copied  from 
absent  external  objects  made  present  to  the  mind,  but  a  word  of 
higher  import,  denoting  operations  of  the  mind  upon  these  objects 
and  processes  of  composition.  Some  call  it  creation  governed  by 
fixed  Jaws.  Some,  again,  like  the  late  Washington  Irving,  get  into 
ecstacies,  and  cry  out,  "  It  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination 
that  it  is  irrepressible,  unconfinable ;  that  when  the  real  world  is 
shut  out  it  can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and,  with  a  necromantic 
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power,  can  conjuro  up  glorious  sliapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant 
Tiaions,  to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon." 

Here  is  a  fine  set  of  differing  opinions  about  what  imagination  is ! 
What  are  we  to  say  about  "  JNam  Der's  "  definite  terms?  Is  fiction 
a  word  more  vague  than  imagination  that  he  should  seek  to  get  rid 
of  itP  Is  it  not  rather  that  imagination  is  a  word  which  extends  to 
the  power  of  the  clear-sighted  sculptor,  to  whom  form  is  visible  as 
the  essence  of  things ;  of  the  observative  artist,  to  whom  colours  are 
known  as  the  representatives  of  things  ;  of  the  musician  to  whom 
sonnds  interpret  emotions ;  and  of  the  visionary  bard,  whose  lan- 
guage is  music,  whose  thoughts  are  sculptured,  and  whose  scenes 
are  painted,  and  whose  ideas  acquire  the  palpability  of  life  P  And 
it  seems  a  judicious  form  of  arguing  to  be  able  to  suggest  all  these 
fine  things  as  involved  in  the  discussion,  that  those  who  oppose 
fiction  may  be  railed  at  as  dull,  unpoetic  dogs. 

We  protest  against  this  cunning  high  jink  of  argument.  Fiction 
is  something  feigned,  something  professing  to  be  real  and  true,  *'  a 
lying  imagination."  If  "  iXam  Der  "  accepts  our  definition  he  must 
allow  that  fiction  "  is  not  a  legitimate  source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
struction ;"  if  he  does  not  accept  that  definition  he  must  give  one 
which  will  show  the  precise  coincidence  and  agreement  of  fiction 
and  imagination,  which,  if  he  does,  it  will  fall  to  him  to  prove 
that  sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry  are  fictions,  and  that 
fictions  are  sculpture,  painting,  and  poesy.  These  feats  of  legerde- 
main, we  apprehend,  cannot  be  done,  and  hence  wo  conclude  that 
"NamDer's"  clever  sophistry  is  taken  from  the  list  of  tenable 
arguments ;  for  it  would  stand  thus : — 

Fiction  is  {lying)  imagination ; 

Imagination  is  a  legitimate  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction ; 

Ergo,  a  legitimate  source  of  pleasure,  &c.,  is  fiction; 

where  the  subaudition,  or  whispering  below  one's  breath,  of  the 
italic  word  is  requisite  to  make  out  the  syllogism ;  or  it  would 
stand  thus : — 

Poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  are  all  imagination ; 
All  fiction  is  imagination ; 
Ergo,  all  fiction  is  poetry,  &c. ; 

in  which  the  false  induction  is  precipitated.    Either  way  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  the  implied  argument. 
S>elazation  is  a  good  thing ;  but  it  is  not,  any  more  than  other 

food  things,  to  be  bought  at  any  price.  **  1  am  unwilling," 
)emo8thenes  is  reported  to  have  said,  *'  to  buy  remorse  at  such  a 
rate  ;**  and  he  was  right.  Sinful  relaxation  is  too  dearly  bought. 
Ovid  long  ago  spoke  of  the  folly  of  **  feeding  the  mind  with  lies  "— 
one  of  the  best  definitions  of  novel-reading  which  could  be  given. 
It  is  not  well  for  men  to  train  themselves  to  delights  which  are  sin- 
lul,  or  to  measure  ^in  ugainst  sin,  and  pivclaim  that  because  novel- 
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reading  is  likely  to  keep  men  from  the  other  temptations  of  Circe, 
therefore  it  is  innocent.  It  is  not  innocent  to  break  down  tlie 
barrier  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  is  not  innocent  to  mislead 
the  mind  by  giving  it  an  inclination  to  look  upon  life  through  a 
false  medium.  He  is  not  blameless  who,  knowing  how  difficult  the 
attainment  of  truth  is,  confuses  and  confounds  the  intellect  with  the 
necessity  of  continually  restraining  the  associations  of  the  mind  from 
linking  with  history  scenes  and  effects  drawn  from  fiction,  and  of 
withdrawing  from  certain  names  of  historic  import  the  fictitious 
emotions  which  novel-reading  has  produced.  The  intellectual  evil 
of  the  perusal  of  fiction  is  that  all  our  associations  become  warped 
and  distorted  ;  all  our  views  of  causation  in  common  life  are  un- 
hinged, while  the  heightened  shows  of  fancy  make  the  every-day 
existence  of  man  stale,  weary,  flat,  and  unprofitable, — sensational- 
izing  the  intellect.  This  proves  that  works  of  fiction  are  not  good 
sources  of  instruction  (p.  335). 

The  mind  that  lends  its  attention  only  at  the  summons  of  the 
intense  interest  of  a  novel  soon  loses  its  relish  for  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  thought  to  business  which  daily  life  demands,  and  winch 
is  indispensable  in  prosecuting  high  studies.  The  mind  that  is 
accustomed  to  be  rapidly  borne  along  by  the  current  of  an  engross- 
ing narrative  cannot  reflect ;  whatever  arrests  it  and  causes  reflec- 
tion is  painful ;  and  when  any  one  is  accustomed  for  awhile  to  such 
reading,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  this  mental  intoxication,  the  exer- 
cise of  reflection  becomes  first  disagreeable,  then  difficult,  azid  at 
last  impracticable. 

The  emotional  part  of  man's  nature — of  woman's  more  particu- 
larly— is  easily  stirred,  and  is  subject  to  mysterious  changes, — a 
lurking  suggestion  lying  hidden  for  long  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind 
inactive,  and  then  in  a  sudden  bursting  forth  of  power,  making 
iUelf— 

"  Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart." 

It  is,  therefore,  over  our  emotions  that  wc  ought  to  be  most  watch- 
ful. We  should  place  a  guard  upon  our  hearts  that  they  sin  not. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  trace  the  first  diverging  impulse  of  emotion ; 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  mark  exactly  the  first  sudden  flaw  in 
righteous  thought ;  it  is  not  often  easy  to  note  with  an  accurate  eye 
the  slight  hitch  which  throws  men  off  the  right  path.  But  we 
know  that  nothing  in  man  is  more  readily  touched  to  wrong  issues 
than  emotions  ;  and  that  emotional  errors  are  less  readily  corrected 
than  any  others.  Hence  the  danger  of  volimtarily  exposing  oar  * 
emotions  to  uncalled-for  excitement.  Now  the  chief  dehght  aeriv- 
able  irom  the  perusal  of  novels  is  this  said  emotional  excitement. 
Is  this  a  good  either  in  itself  or  in  its  effects  P  We  distinctly  think 
not. 

"  Trne  emotion^  like  the  nncfaanging  enn, 

Clears  and  improres  whate'er  it  shinee  upon; 

It  gilds  all  okjects,  but  it  alters  none." 
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False  emotion  not  only  changes  but  vitiates,  disproportionB  as  well 
as  mbinforms.  and  often  indnces  suggestions  which  allow  criminal 
iDtentions  to  filtrate  into  the  mind,  until  the  eyils  in  the  heart  come 
out  of  the  heart  as  issues  of  uncleanness,  even  as  the  Divine  One 
hath  said  (Matt.  xv.  19).  * 

We  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  writing  of  this  paper,  and  had 
been  interrupted  in  its  composition,  when  the  following  passage  in 
a  critical  notice  of  the  paper  "  Provincialism,"  in  ComJiillMaqazine, 
fell  under  our  observation  in  the  Daily  Review^  an  Edinburgh  daily 
newgpaper,  whose  editor,  J.  B.  Hanson,  is,  as  a  critic  on  art  and 
literature,  secoud  to  no  writer  on  the  provincial  press.  It  folly 
bears  out,  as  the  reader  will  see,  our  views  of  the  enl  eifects  of  the 
penisal  of  works  of  fiction : — 

""  Some  yean  ago  %  most  brutal  marder  v^as  cnmniitted  in  the  lieart  of  London. 
An  old  nobleman,  the  nncle  of  oar  present  Foreign  Secretary,  was  found  in  bed  one 
momiDfr  with  his  throat  cnt,  and  the  assassin  was  his  own  man-.^enrant,  who  after- 
wards affirmed  that  he  owed  his  first  conception  of  the  bloody  deed  to  Mr.  Ains- 
woTth's  novel  of  *Jack  Sheppard.*  And  not  many  years  a|;o.  Mademoiselle 
Lemoine,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  found  herself  hnrried  by  a  brief  career  of  nncommon 
profligscy,  ending  with  the  burning  alive  of  her  own  child,  to  the  tribunal  of  her 
native  place;  and  the  sad  short  life  thus  revealed  was  in  part  traceable,  according 
to  the  prosecution,  to  her  familiarity  with  a  particular  novel,  the  '  Confessions  of 
Marion  Delorme.*  These  incidents,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  show,  not 
tb&t  works  of  fiction  make  their  readers  cut  old  men's  throats  and  bam  new-born 
habies,  but  that,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  there  is  something  in  fiotitioos 
litemtnre  which  does  act  upon  tho9P  emotions  in  which  our  conduct  takes  its  rise. 
Tiiere  is  that  in  it  which  nndoubtedly  goes  dovm  into  the  well-spring  of  hnmaa 
icHon,  and,  if  it  does  not  poison  the  waten  or  render  them  foul  and  tarbid,  it 
certainly  pats  them  in  motion." 

This  is  the  evidence  of  induction  on  the  matter.  It  proves  how 
subtly  the  emotions  are  brought  into  the  condition  of  criminality 
by  the  slcilfal  elaboration  and  exposition  of  fictitious  events  and 
the  mental  anal3'si8  of  guilt.  Eiction  is  falsehood;  and  though 
*'  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction/'  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
indulge  in  the  imagination  of  evil  in  the  hope  that  good  will  result. 
It  cannot  be  so.  Stains  on  the  emotional  nature  of  man  are  in- 
efiaceable.  Weeds  whose  seeds  once  get  their  roots  into  the  emo* 
tions  are  ineradicable.  They  must  grow  there  until  the  harvest ; 
and  what  harvest  can  we  expect  from  the  love  of  falsehood  ?  It 
i^  dreadful  indeed  to  think  of  the  daily  absorption  into  the 
memory — aye,  into  the  very  heart  of  those  scenes  of  vice,  de- 
bauchery, and  crime  described  in  novels ;  but  it  is  much  more 
awful  to  reflect  on  the  readiness  with  which  we  look  upon  and 
anatomize  what  God  has  so  sedulously  kept  hidden  from  us — 

'*  That  hideous  thing — a  naked  hilman  heart.** 

**  Fiction  writers  are  frequently,"  it  seems  (p.  337),  "  moralists  and 
social  reformers ;"  that  is,  they  teach  truth  oy  lies,  they  inculcate 
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honesty  by  misrepresentation,  they  advocate  the  obedience  of  men 
to  the  comiaandments  of  God  by  violating  one,  and  so — 

"  Compound  for  sins  thej  are  ioelined  to, 
By  d&mning  those  thej  have  no  mind  to." 

"  Nam  Der  "  can  surely  not  read  this  passage  and  compare  it  with 
the  closing  paragraph  of  his  paper,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  he  has  overturned  all  his  own  elaborate  house  of  cards  by 
that  last  turn  of  the  builder's  hand.  If  the  appetite  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on,  how  can  fiction  be  otherwise  than  highly  dangerous 
— as  highly  dangerous  as  mental  and  moral  suicide  can  be  P 

'*  Elpisticos "  is  even  more  amenable  to  moral  criticism  than 
"  Nam  Der."  **  Ignorance,"  it  seems,  "  is  not  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion," but  of  sin  (p.  417).  Therefore  we  must  sjet  wise  in  all  wicked- 
ness that  we  may  become  free  from  sin.  To  preach  a  crtisadc 
against  novels  is  to  ask  people  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fruits  of  '*  a 
tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,"  and  to  turn  off  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  !  It  will  expurgate  our  libraries  of  that  ex- 
tensive category — "readable  books."  Of  course,  readable  books 
are  all  very  well,  but  are  readable  books  quite  the  desirable  cate- 
goij  for  the  chief  part  of  a  library.  S^adable  is  not  transferable 
with  the  useful,  good,  and  true ;  and  these  are  the  charcteristics 
which  books  ought  chiefly  to  have  wherever  they  can  be  had. 

To  defend  one  abuse  by  instancing  another  is  a  very  usual  though 
by  no  means  a  good  style  of  argument.  It  is  one  to  which  we  have 
noticed  "  Elpisticos  "  is  prone.  The  assertion  "  that  the  immorality 
of  a  book  does  not  render  it  an  improper  work  for  one's  study  "  (41S) 
is  really  fearful.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  answered  by  quoting  the 
proverb,  "  Who  can  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled  ?  *  Because 
the  streets  of  our  towns  are  impure  is  quite  a  curious  reason  for 
steeping  human  souls  in  the  impurities  of  fiction.  The  charge  of 
impurity  brought  (in  p.  419)  against  the  Bible  is  gross  and  ofiensive. 
It  ought  not  to  have  escaped  editorial  vigilance  and  expurgation. 
"  The  ^oper  study  of  mankind  is  man"  is  just  the  very  argument 
we  have  been  using  against  novel-reading.  Study  man  in  biography, 
history,  philosophy,  political  economy,  travels,  geographical  details, 
social  science ;  study  man  by  any  means  that  is  true,  but  do  not 
study  fictitious  man.  Man  as  he  is  renresented  in  fiction  is  alto- 
gether a  false  object  of  study.  Let  man  oe  studied  in  a  true  mirror, 
not  in  a  distorting  one.  Let  us  seek  truth  and  abjure  fiction. 
Fonder  Samuel's  words  on  the  purpose  of  life  (421).  Read  the 
careful  arguments  of  S.  8.,  especiall^r  those  para^phs  numbered 
(2)  and  (4).    They  cannot  fail  to  convince  candid  inquirers  that  the 

Eerusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  wrong.  Our  own  remarks,  we  hope, 
ave  shown  that  novel-reading  is  wrong,  whether  considered  intel- 
lectually or  emotionally  ;  and  we  would  press  our  opinions  earnestly 
home  on  the  minds  of  all  who  are  as  yet  haltmg  between  the 
two  opinions.  pHii«ALSTaBS. 
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LONDON  UNIVEESITr. 

[Historical  Notice. — London  University  had  its  origin  in  a  pro- 
posal made  in  March,  1825,  to  found  a  collegiate  educational  estab- 
lishment by  subscription  in  the  metropolis.  The  promoters  of  this 
scheme  had  three  chief  purposes : — 1.  To  brinp  the  means  of  a 
thorough  education  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
2.  To  enable  those  who  were  more  or  less  excluded  from  the  beneRts 
of  an  Oxford  or  Csmbrid^e  education,  in  consequence  of  their  non- 
adherence  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
acquire  or  bestow  a  complete  education.  3.  To  establish  in  London 
an  extensive  and  systematic  course  of  education,  specially  adapted 
to  professional  pursuits,  e.^.,  Law,  Medicine,  Civil  Engineering,  &c. 
^onej  enough  was  subscribed  in  a  few  months  to  justify  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  the  projectors,  by  the  purchase  of  £1(X)  shares, 
•and  a  number  of  donartions  of  £50.  A  deed  of  settlement  was 
executed  in  February,  1826,  a  council  of  twenty-four  members  was 
appointed,  and  the  site  on  which  University  Collecre  now  stands, 
in  Upper  Gower-street,  was  purchased.  The  late  Mr.  Wilkins  pro- 
duced a  suitable  design,  ot  which  the  council  and  subscribers 
approved,  and  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  30th  April, 
1827,  by  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  building  was  completed, 
professors  appointed,  courses  of  instruction  arranged,  books,  appara- 
tus, &c.,  collected,  and  the  institution,  fully  equipped,  was  opened  for 
instruction  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  in  October,  1828. 

In  the  year  of  its  projection  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  incor- 
porate the  proprietary  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  but  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  could  only  pass  aa  a  private  bill,  it  became  a  dropped 
question.  In  1830  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  asked,  and  had 
gone  through  nearly  all  the  usual  forms  prior  to  its  being  granted, 
when  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  &c.,  opposed  the  grant.  The  matter  was  argued  for  three 
days  before  the  Privy  Council  in  April  and  May,  1834,  and  was 
under  consideration,  when  a  change  of  ministry  complicated  the 
afiair.  In  March,  1835,  William  Tooke  carried  a  motion  in  the 
Commons  for  an  address  to  the  King  to  confer  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration on  the  London  University  by  246  for,  in  opposition  to  136 
against.  The  King  replied  graciously,  and  the  council  pressed  the 
government  for  a  decision.  Meanwhile  a  now  scheme  of  a  precisely 
similar  nature  had  been  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  higher 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  designation  of  King's 
College,  London.  The  promoters  advanced  a  similar  claim  to 
incorporation.    The  government,  in  consideration  of  this  condition 
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of  afifairB,  proposed  the  incorporation  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  of 
eminence  in  learning  and  science,  empowered  to  examine  persons 
and  confer  degrees  on  students  attending  certain  colleges  in  London, 
and  such  other  places  as  might  in  future  be  designated  by  the 
crown,  without  the  imposition  of  any  test  or  religious  qualification 
whatsoever. 

The  University  of  London  was  instituted  by  charter  during  the 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  28th  November,  1836.  A  second  charter 
was  granted  by  Queen  Victoria,  December  5th  and  20th,  1837,  which 
reconstituted  the  university  on  a  better  basis  as  an  institution  for 
'*the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality  and  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge  by  holding  forth  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  without  any  distinction  whatsoever,  an  encouragement  for 
pursuing  a  regular  and  liberal  course  of  education,  by  offering  to 
persons  who  prosecute  or  complete  their  studies  in  the  metropolis, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  facilities,  and  con- 
ferring  upon  them  such  rewards,  as  may  incline  them  to  persevere 
in  their  laudable  pursuits ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertiuning,  by 
means  of  examination,  the  persons  who  have  acquired  proficiency  in 
literature,  science  and  art,  by  the  pursuit  of  such  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  rewarding  them  by  academical  degrees  in  eridenoe 
of  their  respective  attainments,  and  marks^of  honour  proportioned 
thereunto.  The  first  examination  for  degrees  under  this  charter 
was  held  in  1839.  Additional  powers  were  conferred  in  a  charter 
dated  July  7th,  1850;  but  an  entirely  new  constitution  was  fur- 
nished to  it,  April  9th,  1858,  at  which  time  there  were  47  coiieffes 
and  collegiate  schools  affiliated  together  under  the  ovezsigfat  of  me 
University  of  London. 

The  London  University  really  consists  of  a  single  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  thirty-six  fellows,  and  the  gra- 
duates. The  chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life,  or  during 
the  royal  pleasure ;  the  vice-chancellor  is  elected  annually  by  smd 
from  among  the  fellows;  the  fellows  are  eligible  by  the  crown 
and  the  university,  either  alternately  or  conjointly.  The  graduates 
are,  of  course,  those  who  have  attained  degrees  in  this  univernty. 
The  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows  constitute  the  senate. 
The  graduates  meet  in  convocation  and  arrange  certain  minor 
matters,  but  all  real  power  is  virtually  vested  in  the  senate.  The 
university  enjoys  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament  of  £5,000. J 

The  London  University  was  founded,  in  the  legal  and  testamentary 
sense  of  its  charter,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1836. 
The  visitor  is  her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  the  chancellor,  the  Kt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  Granville;  the  vice-chancellor.  Sir  John  George  Shaw 
Lefevre ;  the  senate  is  composed  of  thirty -three  members;  Uie  regis- 
trar is  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Esq.  This  university  grants  the  foUowi&g 
degrees  : — Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Badielor  of  Sciflnoe, 
Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Lsws,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of 
Medicine,  Doctor  of  Medicine.    Students,  also,  under  certain 
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tionB,  may  be  examined  on  trial  for  certificates  of  competency  (with- 
out taking  degrees).  These  are  found  useful  by  candidates  for  appoint- 
ments under  competitive  examinations  in  the  public  service. 

Before  entering  the  university  it  is  necessary — except  in  certain 
cases  which  we  shall  mention  in  their  place — to  pass  the  matricula- 
tion examination,  which  talces  place  twice  a  year,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and  is  con- 
tinued for  five  days.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  this  exami- 
nation unless  he  can  produce  a  certL&cate  of  having  completed  his 
sixteenth  year,  which  "  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  registrar  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  examination,"  at  the  following  address, — 
"  To  the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington  House, 
London,  W."  A  fee  of  two  pounds  is  demanded,  which  a  candidate 
must  pay  to  the  registrar  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nation :  if  he  fail  to  pass  the  examination  his  fee  is  not  returned  to 
him ;  but  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  same  examination  any  number 
of  times  until  he  is  successful,  without  any  further  payment,  if  he 
signifies  his  intention  to  the  registrar  at  least  fourteen  days  previous 
to  the  examination.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  means  of 
printed  papers ;  but  the  examiners  are  not  forbidden  to  question  any 
candidate  vivA  voce  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  proficiency. 
The  examination  is  held  at  Burling^ton  Housev  and  sometimes 
provincial  examinations  are  held  in  the  large  towns.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  candidates  present  themselves  in  such  towns,  sub- 
examiners  are  named  by  the  senate,  to  conduct  the  examination  at 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  hours  as  the  examination  in  London 
is  carried  on,  and  who  are  answerable  for  the  transmission  of 
the  answers  to  the  London  examiners,  who  look  over  the  provincial 
and  other  papers  at  the  same  time,  and  thu  total  results,  both  local 
and  central,  are  made  known  on  the  Monday  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  week  next  but  one  ensuing.  The  names  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  in  three  divisions,  according  to  merit,  and  a 
pass  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  the  registrar  by  such  as  shall 
apply  for  it. 
The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  :— 

1.  Classics. — One  Greek  and  one  Latin  subject,  selected  by  the 
senate  one  year  and  a  half  previously,  and  such  subjects  may  be 
seen  specified  in  the  calendar.  The  classical  paper  will  contain  pas- 
sages to  be  translated  into  English  from  each  author,  with  questions 
on  granunar,  history,  and  geography.  A  separate  paper  also  is 
given  in  Greek  grammar,  with  easy  sentences  to  be  translated  into 
Greek,  and  a  similar  paper  on  Latin  grammar.  Candidates  may 
choose  between  the  two. 

2.  7%e  English  Language. — Questions  will  be  put  on  orthography, 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language,  composition.  There 
will  oe  also  writing  from  dictation. 

3.  English  History  and  Modem  Geography. — History  of  England 
to  tiie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  questions  on  modern 
geography,  wijth  maps. 
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4.  French  or  German. — At  the  option  of  the  candidates.  These 
papers  will  contain  passages  from  the  works  preyiously  specified^ 
together  with  easy  seatences,  previously  unseen,  for  translation  into 
English. 

5.  Maihemaiies. — Arithmetic  : — Ordinary  rules,  vulgar  and  de- 
cimal fractions,  extraction  of  the  square  root,  proportion.  Algebra  :— 
First  four  rales,  simple  equations,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression.    Euclid  : — First  four  books. 

6.  Natural  Philosophy. — To  particularize  this  branch  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  space.  We  merely  give  the  tert-book, 
which  is  "  Newth's  Natural  JPhilosopby." 

7.  Chemistry, — Text-book :  "  Wilson's  .Chemistry  "  (Chambers's 
series).  Honours  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology,  may  be  also  gained  at  matriculation - 

Exhibitions  at  Matriculation. — The  candidate,  provided  he  is 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  provided  he  shall  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  himself  as  above  at  the  ensuing  examinations,  who 
distinguishes  himself  the  most  in  classics,  receives  an  exhibition  of 
£30  per  annum  for  the  next  two  years;  a  similar  exhibition  is 
given  to  the  candidate  who  distinguislies  himself  the  most  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  prize  of  £'10  for  proficiency  in 
botiny  or  zoology. 

We  have  made  our  remarks  upon  this  first  examination  very  full, 
more  especially  as  the  London  u  niversity  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  to  get  a  degree  in  arts  upon  little  more  expense  than  their 
own  private  study;  and  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  which  circulates 
very  largely  among  the  self-educated  class,  we  would  exhort  those 
who  have  their  evenings,  or  a  little  time  to  spare,  to  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  endeavour,  by  passing  the  matriculation 
examination  at  London,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  future 
degree. 

B.A.  Examination. — This  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
iirst  and  second  B.A.  examination. 

First  B.A.  Examination. — This  examination  takes  place  once  a 
year,  and  commences  on  the  third  Monday  in  July.  No  candidate, 
except  such  a^  have  obtained  either  classical  or  mathematical 
honours  at  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  preceding  January, 
can  be  admitted  "  within  one  academical  year  of  the  time  of  his 
passing  the  matriculation  examination,  nor  unless  he  have  produced 
a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good  conduct."  The  fee  for  this  exami- 
nation is  £5.  The  subjects  are,  briefly: — Arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  plain  trigonometry,  Latin,  Koman  history,  and  geo- 
graphy ;  the  English  language,  literature,  and  history ;  the  Frendx 
or  German  language. 

Any  candidate  who  has  succeeded  in, the  pass  examination  may 
be  examined  for  honours  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
in  Latin,  in  English,  and  for  prizes  in  French  and  Grerman  ;  and — 
provided  he  is  not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  shall 
declare  his  intention  of  presenting  himself  at  the  second   B.A. 
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eiamination  Trithin  two  years  from  liia  Layiog  passed  Ihe  first 
B.A.,— if  he  distingnish  himself  the  most  in  Latin,  an  exhibition  of 
£40  per  annum  for  two  years  is  given  him.  A  similar  exhibition 
is  giren  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  those  who  have 
passed  the  first  B.Sc.  examination  may  also  compete  for  this  latter 
prize.  The  candidate  that  distinguishes  himself  the  most  in 
j^nglish  reneives  an  exhibition  of  £30  per  annum  for  two  years,  and 
a  prize  of  £10  if  he  does  the  best  papers  in  French  and  German. 

Second  B.A.  Examination. — This  examination  takes  place  once  a 
year,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  Candidates  must  produce 
a  certiiicato  of  ^ood  conduct,  and  be  of  one  year's  standing  from 
the  time  of  passing  the  first  B.  A.  examination ;  but  if  a  candidate 
has  been  admitted  to  this  latter  examination  within  six  months  of 
matriculating,  he  must  certify  that  he  has  completed  his  19th  year. 
The  fee  for  this  examination  is  £5.  Candidates  are  examined  in 
the  following  subjects: — Mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
which  comprises  statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  optics  (physical  and  geometrical),  acoustics,  and 
astronomy ;  animal  physiology,  classics,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin 
author;  with  history  and  geography,  Grecian  history,  logic,  and 
moral  philosophy. 

Any  candidate  may  present  himself  for  honours  in  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  classics,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy; 
chemistry,  animal  physiology,  and  vegetable  physiology,  with 
structural  botany.  If  a  candidate  of  not  more  tnan  twenty -three 
years  of  age  have  sufficient  merit  and  distinguishes  himself  the 
most  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  he  shall  receive  £50 
per  year  for  the  next  three  years,  with  the  title  of  University 
Scholar.  There  is  also  a  similar  scholarship  awarded  for  logic  and 
moral  philosophy.  Both  these  scholarships  are  also  open  to  candi- 
dates for  the  second  B.Sc.  examinations.  Any  candidate  of  sufficient 
merit,  who  shall  do  best  in  classics,  shall,  under  the  above  regu- 
lations, receive  a  scholarship  of  like  value  with  the  same  title ;  and 
under  the  same  stipulations  he  shall  receive  a  prize,  value  £10,  for 
tbe  following  subjects  severally  : — Chemistry,  animal  physiology, 
Tegetable  physiology,  and  structural  botany. 

M,A.  Examination, — The  examination  for  this  degree  is  holden 
once  a  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  ^o  candidate  can 
be  admitted  until  he  is  of  one  year's  standing  from  the  time  of 
his  taking  his  BA.  degree  in  this  university,  or  in  one  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or  Duirham,  nor  unless 
he  is  above  twenty  years  of  age.  The  fee  for  this  examination 
ifl  £10.  Candidates  are  examined  in  one  (or  more  at  option)  of  the 
three  following  branches  of  knowledge: — 1.  Classics;  2.  Mathe- 
matical and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  3.  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Political  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Kconomy. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  the  candidate  who  distin- 
g^ushes  himself  most  in  branch  1  have  sufficient  merit,  he  shall 
receive  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  £'20,  as  also  shall  he,  or  any 
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other  candidate,  receive  a  similar  reward  for  like  proficiency  in 
branch  2  and  branch  3. 

Scriptural  Examinations, — These  examinations  are  diyided  into 
two  parts,  and  take  place  once  a  year,  bein^  conducted  entirely  by 
printed  papers.  No  candidate  can  be  objected  to  on  account  of 
nis  doctrinal  views,  nor  can  he  be  admitted  unless  he  has  preTioosly 
obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  this  nniyersity. 

First  Examination, — ^Gaodidates  must  show  a  competent  know- 
ledge in  any  two  out  of  the  four  following  subjects: — 1.  The 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  2.  The  Grreek  Text  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel ;  3.  Paley's  Evidences,  Butler's  Analogy ;  4.  Scrip- 
ture History. 

Further  Examination, — No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  this 
examination  unless  he  shall  have  passed  the  first  examination  at 
least  two  years  previously.  Candidates  must  show  a  competent 
knowledge  in  any  three  of  the  following  subjects : — 1.  The  Hebrew- 
Text  of  one  of  the  larger  or  two  of  the  smaller  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2.  The  Greek  Text  of  one  of  the  Historical  Books,  and 
of  one  of  the  larger  or  two  of  the  smaller  epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; 3.  The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  B>eligion;  4.  Biblical 
History.  The  names  of  those  who  have  passed  are  alphabetically 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  proficiency,  and  a  prize  of 
books,  value  £5,  is  awarded  to  each  of  the  first  class. 

B,8c,  Examination. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  or  have 
taken  a  degree  in  arts  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Bachelors  of  Arts  of  this  university  may  be  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.Sc.  by  passing  in  the  first  and  second  B.Sc.  Examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  not  been  previously  ex- 
amined, and  those  who  have  passed  the  first  M.B.  examination  in 
this  university  shall  be  admitted  to  the  B.Sc.  degree  on  psussing 
the  second  examination. 

First  B.Sc.  Examination, — This  examination  takes  place  yearly 
on  the  third  Mondav  in  July.  No  candidate — except  such  aa  have 
gained  honours  in  classics,  or  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy, 
at  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  preceding  January — can  be 
admitted  within  one  academical  year  from  his  matricumtion  ;  he 
must  also  transmit  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  to  the  registrar 
at  least  one  calendar  month  before  tne  examination,  for  which  the 
fee  is  £5.  Candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  foUoxring 
subjects: — mathematics  (same  as  at  first  B.A.  examination),  me- 
chanical and  natural  philosophy,  inorganic  chemistry,  botany  and 
vegetable  physiology,  and  zoolo^. 

Any  candidate  may  present  himself  for  honours  in  matkematies 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  in  chemistry  and  natural  philoaophy, 
and  in  biology. 

If  a  candidate  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  distingmahes 
himself  the  most  in  mathematics  and  mechanical  nnilosopby,  and 
hare  sufficient  merit,  he  receives  an  exhibition  of  J&40  per  annum. 
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He  shall  declare  liis  intention  of  presenting  himself  at  tlie  subse- 
quent examination.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  First  B.A. 
Examination  may  compete  for  this  exhibition.  An  exhibition  on 
the  same  terms  and  of  the  same  value  is  given  to  him  who  distin- 
guishes himself  the  most  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy ;  and 
a  similar  exhibition  is  awarded  for  biology.  These  two  latter 
exhibitions  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  passed  the  preliminary 
scientific  M .B.  examination. 

Second  JS. 8c.  JBxamination  takes  place  once  in  each  year,  and  com- 
mences on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  Each  candidate  must 
be  of  one  year*s  standing  jfrom  the  time  of  his  passing  the  first  B.Sc. 
examiaation,  or  must  have  obtained  the  degree  ot  B.A.,  or  have 
passed  the  first  M.B.  examination  in  this  university ;  his  certificate 
of  good  conduct  must  be  transmitted  to  the  registrar  at  least  one 
calendar  month  before  the  examination,  for  which  the  fee  is  £5.  If 
any  candidate  fail  to  pass  this  or  the  former  examination,  his  fee, 
in  either  ease,  is  not  returned ;  but  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  same 
exanunation  any  number  of  times  afterwards  without  any  additional 
fee,  on  giving  notice  to  the  registrar  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
the  examination.  This  rule  holds  good  in  every  examination.  The 
subjects  are  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  animal 
phyaiology,  geology  and  palaeontology,  logic  and  moral  philosophy. 

Any  candidate  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
of  sumcient  merit>  may  gain  a  scholarship  of  £50  per  annum  for 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  for  three  years,  with  the  style 
of  University  Scholar :  a  lil^e  scholarship  is  awarded  for  logic  and 
moral  philosophy.  Both  these  scholarships  are  open  to  those  who 
have  passed  the  second  B.A.  examination.  Under  the  same  regu- 
lations two  scholarships  of  similar  value  are  given  for  proficiency  in 
chemistry  and  biology,  and  in  geology  and  palaeontology. 

D.Sc.  jEJxamtTUitian.-'^This  examination  takes  place  yearly  within 
the  first  fourteen  days  of  June.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to 
this  examination  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  academical  years, 
from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  the  degree  of  B.Sc. ;  he  must  also  give 
notice  of  his  intention  of  presentinghimself  for  this  degree,  and  pay 
a  fee  of  £10  to  the  registrar  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  April.  jN^o 
candidate  can  be  approved  of  bv  the  examiners  unless  he  satisfy 
them  in  one  of  the  sixteen  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  given 
in  the  London  University  Calendar,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred, 
the  VBiious  branches,  &c.,  being  far  too  lengthy  for  the  present 
paper.  He  must  also  pass  in  a  principal  subject  and  a  subsidiary 
subject  belonging  to  the  branch  which  he  has  selected. 

LL,B,  Examination, — ^This  examination  takes  place  yearly  within 
the  last  fourteen  days  of  June.  A  candidate  must  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  present  himself  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  April. 
He  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  examination  until  after  the  expiration 
of  one  academical  year  from  the  time  of  his  taking  his  B.  A.  degree 
in  this  or  some  other  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  unless  he 
has  taken  tihe  degree  of  M.B.  in  this  university.     The  fee  for  this 
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examination  is  £10,  and  the  qaestions  are  asked  entirely  by  printed 
papers.  Candidates  are  examined  in  Stephens*  Blackstone;  the 
three  portions  of  Dumont's  edition  of  Bencham's  Morals  and  Xiegis- 
latioD,  which  contain  the  principles  of  legislature,  the  principle  of  a 
ciyil  code,  and  the  principles  of  a  criminal  code. 

Candidates  for  honours  may  be  examined  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following: — Principles  of  Lecislation,  Conreyancing,  Law  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  Law  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  Romaa  Iaw, 
Law  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  candidate  of 
safficient  merit  who  distinguishes  himself  the  most  in  the  principles 
of  legislation,  shall  receive  a  scholarship  of  £50  per  annum  for  the 
next  three  years,  with  the  style  of  University  Law  Scholar. 

LL.D,  JExamitiaiion.-x-Thia  examination  takes  place  yearly 
within  the  £rst  fourteen  davs  of  July.  No  candidate  under  the 
age  of  thirty  can  be  admitted  to  this  examination  until  he  is  of  two 
years'  standing  from  the  time  of  his  taking  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in 
this  university,  or  in  any  other  university  from  which  this  nnirer- 
sity  is  authorized  to  receive  certificates.  Thoee  above  the  a|^  of 
thirty  need  let  no  time  elapse  between  the  examination  of  XiL.B. 
and  that  of  LL.D.  Candidates  must  possess  "  a  practical  profes- 
sional  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  common  law  courts  of  Enfflaod. 
and  of  one  of  the  three  following  other  branches  of  positire  Taw  :*' 
— 1.  Conveyancing,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Englana  and  Ireland : 
2.  Law  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  of  England  and  Ireland ;  3.  Law 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  of  one  of  the  following  subjects:— (1)  Koman  Law; 
Principles  of  Legislation  applied  to  (2)  International  Law,  (3)  Ciyil 
Law,  (i)  Criminal  Law,  (5)  Law  of  Evidence,  (0)  Judicial  Organiza- 
tion, (1)  Procedure. 

The  candidate  of  suiBcient  merit  who  distinguishes  himself  the 
most  in  the  examination  receives  a  gold  medal,  value  £20. 

3£,B.  JExamincUion, — Candidates  must  have  passed  the  matricu* 
lation  examination  of  thi)»  university,  or  have  taken  a  degree  in  arts 
in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  must  Itave  spent 
four  years,  subsec^uently  to  matriculation  or  graduating  in  arts,  in 
the  study  of  medicine ;  one  of  these  years  at  least  must  be  spent  at 
one  of  the  medical  schools  recognized  by  this  university;  andmuat, 
to  obtain  this  degree,  pass  the  preliminary  scientific  examination, 
and  the  first  and  second  M.B.  examinations. 

Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  takes  place  in  each  year  on 
the  third  Monday  in  July.  Candidates  must  be  seventeen  years  of 
age,  must  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  or  graduated 
in  arts  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  United  Kinj^dom.  f'ourteen 
days'  notice,  previous  to  a  candidate's  presenting  himself  at  the  ex* 
amination,  is  requured.  The  fee  for  this  examination  is  £5.  Can- 
didates are  examined  in  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy,  in- 
organic chemistry,  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy. 

After  passing  the  examination  a  candidate  may  present  himaelf 
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fop  honours  in  (1)  chemistry  and  natural  phUosophy,  (2)  bioloev. 
M  exhibition  of  £40  per  annum  is  awarded  for  proficiency  in  each 
ot  these  subjects,  provided  the  candidate  is  not  more  than  twentv- 
two  years  of  age.  Candidates  for  the  first  B.Sc.  examination  may 
compete  for  both  these  exhibitions.  ^ ' 

JnrMiM.B.Sraminaiton.-^'rhu  examination  commences  yearlv 
on  the  last  Monday  in  July.  Candidates  must  produce  the  neces- 
sary  certificates  (see  Calendar),  and  pay  a  fee  of  £6.  Candidates 
are  examined  m  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  phar- 
maceutical chemistry,  organic  chemistry.  An  alphabetical  list  of 
the  names  of  the  passmen  is  published,  arranged  in  two  divisions 
according  to  merit. 

Any  candidate,  provided  he  has  passed  in  the  first  division,  mar 
be  exammed  for  lionours  in  the  following  subjects  r-Anatimy; 
physiology,  histology  and  comparative  anatomy ;  materia  medica 
and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  organic  chemistry. 

in  the  course  of  the  foUowing  week  the  examiners  pubUsh  a  list 
01  the  names  of  those  who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily.  In  de- 
tepnunm|  the  relative  position  of  candidates  the  examiners  regard 
their  proficiency  m  the  same  subjects  in  the  pass  examination.  An 
exhibition,  value  £40  per  annum  for  three  years,  is  given  to  the 
candidate  of  sufficient  merit  who  distinguishes  himself  the  most  in 
anatomy ;  a  like  exhibition  is  given  for  physiology,  histoloev.  and 
comparative  anatomy,  and  two  similar  eAibitions  are  awarJ'ed  for 
[i)  materia  medica  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  for  (2)  or- 
ganic chemistry.  "^  ^  ^ 

in^^r*5V*™®  circumstances  the  first  and  second  candidates 
wl^£6  preceding  subjects  shall  receive  a  gold  medftl, 

nn^K^'^^5'^*?^'S''-~^^^«  examination  takes  place  yearly 
on  the  first  Monday  m  November.  Candidates  nin«f  to  //f  ^ 
years'  standing  from'  the  time  of  their  p^s^^^^^^^  '^^ 

S'Z;rvf  T''  P'^.^r  *^^  ?^<^«««*^  certiicate  (see  clleS^^^^ 
Which  must  be  transmitted  to  the  remstrar  at  loA^f  fm,ri««    5  ^' 

«^^  J^'^-°*"^-5**^,*'^*'8?'  S^"*"'^  therapeutics,  and  liv^c^ 
mrgeiy,  mediome,  midwifery,  forensic  medicine.  "ygioe. 

"raing  the  followinR  week  after  the  examination  a  list  of  th^ 
Mmes  of  candidates  who  have  passed  is  issued  in  two  alBhabetii^t 
J^ion,.  a.d  a  certificate  of  ha^  passed  is  gfven  ?o  eKS 

SsIlT  Wd  bv  Tt}^^"-  '""1'^**!'^  themselves  satisfactorily 
merit.  whnSin^ih'es^Crthe  t^tT^'^'''  "'  '"'^''''^' 

1866.  ^       *'^"  "^  ^"'«'"y-    ^^^^^  «""il«  scholarships 
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are  awarded  for  (1)  medicine,  (2)  midwifery,  (3)  forensic  medicine  : 
the  first  and  second  candidates  in  each  of  the  four  preceding  sub- 
jects shall  each  receive  a*  ffold  medal,  yalue  £5. 

Jir.D.  Sxamination.'^'nuB  examination  takes  place  yearly  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  November.  Candidates  must  produce  the 
necessary  medical  certificate  (see  Calendar),  which  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  registrar  at  least  fourteen  days  previous  to  the 
examination,  for  wnich  the  fee  is  £5.  Candidates  are  examined  in 
lofiic  and  moral  philosophy,  and  medicine. 

The  candidate  who  distinguishes  himself  the  most  in  this  examina- 
tion receives  a  gold  medal,  value  £20. 

Any  practitioner  who  has  commenced  his  professional  studies  on 
or  before  1839,  who  intends  to  present  himself  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  this  university,  must  pass  the  preliminary 
scientific  examination;  but  need  be  examined  only  in  chemistry 
and  botany,  and  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  two  subsequent  examina- 
tions on  producing  certain  certificates  (see  Calendar). 

Any  practitioner  may  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  M.B.  and  M.D.  at  once,  if  he  has  obtained  his  licence 
to  practise  prior  to  the  year  1840,  or  if  he  has  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  East  India  Company  prior  to 
the  above  year. 

[The  utility  and  advantage  of  an  institution  of  such  a  nature  as 
the  London  University  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  by  self- 
educators.  It  not  only  enables  them  to  test  their  individual  pro- 
ficiency by  the  application  of  a  trustworthy  criticism,  but  it  supplies 
as  well  a  comparative  registry  of  their  attainments.  Then  the  dis- 
tinct recognition,  testimony,  rewards,  and  encouragements  offered 
by  it  to  persons  of  desert,  without  distinction  of  social  position  or 
creed,  are  truly  valuable,  not  ooly  as  undoubted  evidence  of  definite 
acquirements,  but  also  as  moral  persuadents  to  diligence,  toil,  and 
enaeavour.  It  would  be  well  if  the  readers  of  this  series,  many  of 
whom  are  doubtless  striving  earnestly  to  elevate  themselves  in  the 
scale  of  personal  and  social  me,  would  seriously  bethink  themselves 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  preparing  for  and  undergoing  one 
or  other  or  more  of  the  examinations  held  at  the  London  Uxuver* 
sity.] 
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ON  MODEEN  POETEY.— BYBON'S  "MANFEED." 

BT  S.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
AuHwr  of^  Eua^i  ;  Oriticalf  Bwgruqthiealy  and  MiioeOantmuP 

"  The  most  stnnaoiis  effort  of  BjroD*0  imaginatioD  was  the  dramatic  poem 
**  Miinfred,"  where  he  shapes  into  a  risible  form  the  beaatj  of  inanimate  foam — the 
apparition  of  the  beantifal  witch  of  the  Alps  rising  from  the  sonlit  spraj  of  the 
cataract.** — Henry  Reed, 

**  As  Bjron  has  in  this  poem,  more  nearlj  than  in  anj  other,  approached  his 
idea],  so  do  we  here  find  his  genius  bursting  forth  with  more  power  and  more  ori- 
^ality  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  In  the  character  of  ^  Manfred  "  the  poet 
has  displayed  himself  robed  in  tliat  demoniacal  pride,  that  intense  and  dsTonring 
ambition,  which  he  would  fain  exalt  into  a  Tirtue." — TJte  Earl  of  Bel/asL 

MoDBBN    poetry   is   essentially    intellectual    and  philosophic. 
Metaphysical  thonj^ht  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.    The  strag- 
glings of  the  soul,  the  hopes,  despairs,  and  doubts  of  man,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  outer  and  inner  world,  form  its  grand  theme.    Its 
subjects  are,  eminently,  the  riddles  of  life;  the  immutable  laws 
which  underlie  and  govern  every  action  and  our  whole  existence ; 
the  pure  influences  of  external  nature  upon  the  mind ;  the  beautiful 
in  form  and  colour,  the  suggestive  symbolism  of  material  objects. 
It  is,  intellectually  considered,  peculiarly  the  poetry  of  an  age  of 
questioning,  of  earnest  aspiration,  of  spiritual  conflict  between 
oonventioiuilism  and  sincerity,  between  reason  and  unintelligent 
faith,  between  materialism  and  idealism :   morally  considered,  its 
most  obvious  qualities  are, — (1),  the  recognition  of  the  associations 
and  sympathies  between  the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of  thought 
and  emotion ;  (2),  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature  as  the  illus- 
tration of  our  ideas  and  feelings ;  (3),  the  value  of  nature's  ministra- 
tions to  the  higher  life,  and  of  its  noble  contributions  to  the 
education  of  the  mind  and  the  growth  of  the  imagination.    In  no  era 
of  English  poetry  so  much  as  in  this  were  the  questions  of  life,  death, 
dn,  and  the  future,  inwoven  into  song.    At  no  period  of  our  literary 
history  so  much  as  at  this  did  poetry  lead  us  into  the  depths  of 
man's  heart,  into  its  passions,  discords,  storms,  and  unrest,  into  its 
longings  after  beauty  and  truth,  into  its  warfare  with  the  doubts 
which  assail  every  speculative  and  thinking  soul.    The  principle 
which  has  been  most  active  in  the  inspiration  and  production  of 
the  poetry  of  this  age  is  that  which  searches  into  the  truths  of  our 
inner  life.    There  are  higher  truths  than  those  of  observation  and 
description.    There  is  a  clearer,  deeper-seeing  eye  than  that  of  the 
body.    A  scientifically  exact  record  of  a  matter  of  fact  does  not 
reveal  the  most  vital  constituents  of  that  fact — ^the  spiritual  causes 
which  have  been  at  work  to  produce  it,  the  subtle  influence  it  will 
have  throuffhout  all  time,  the  relation  it  bears  toman,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  lie  hidden  in  it.    Every  fact  is  intimately  connected 
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with  an  abstract  truth,  and  he  who  is  satisfied  with-the  merely  literal 
fact  possesses  a  body,  but  is  unconscious  that  that  body  is  the  abode 
of  a  beautiful  spirit.  The  body  is  temporary,  the  soul  is  immortal. 
The  fact,  the  outward  existence,  the  corerin^  of  things,  the  incidents 
and  deeds  which  constitute  the  subject  of  history,  are  but  the  mani- 
festations of  ideas, — they  are  inconstant  and  pass  away, — ^the 
truths  which  the]^  embody  and  illustrate  are  eternal.  It  is  the 
ofiice  of  the  imagination  to  reveal  the  unseen  verities  which  are 
associated  with  facts,  to  show  the  union  of  things  with  principles. 
Mere  utilitarianism  is  not  the  ultimate  value  of  material  realities ; 
that  is  the  lowest  benefit,  the  marketable  kind  of  good.  To  every 
circumstance  there  is  a  spiritual  function,  and  its  results  are  to  1>e 
measured,  not  by  any  commercial  and  immediate  efiect,  but  by 
eternity.  The  real  value  of  a  fact  is  its  spiritual  meamng.  A 
history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  limited  only  to  narration,  would 
no  doubt  be  serviceable  as  a  text-book,  and  it  would  satisfy  the 
coldest  investigator  into  the  past ;  but  would  it  lay  open  the  re- 
sistless forces  which  burst  forth  and  exploded  in  that  political 
Vesuvius  P  Would  it  paint  in  their  lurid  nues  those  heaving  and 
devouring  billows  of  fireP  Would  it  not  write  man  down  as  a 
machine,  and  disown  him  as  a  soul,  and  as  a  moral  and  intellectoal 
power  P  Would  it  be  a  story  of  the  might  of  ideas  and  passions,  or 
of  a  monster  destroying  engine  P  Upon  the  invisible  causes  of  that 
convulsion,  upon  the  profoundest  truths,  upon  the  unrobing  of  the 
nation's  heart,  upon  the  certainty  of  moral  law,  upon  punisiunent; 
upon  the  revelation  of  the  human  spirit  possessed  by  a  fiery  fiend, 
and  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  it  would  be  silent.  The 
very  root  and  core  of  the  matter  would  be  unprobed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  story  of  the  Eevolution  is  written  by  a  man 
in  earnest,  who  sees  the  moral  import  of  it,  and  to  whom  man  with 
his  sorrows,  woes,  and  being,  as  distinct  from  man  with  his  icy  art 
and  mechanism,  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest,  then  we  have  that 
English  Iliad,  the  "prose^oem  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  as 
Kingsley  calls  Carlyle  s  "  History." 

It  is,  then,  historically  true  that  modem  poetry,  more  fully  than 
that  of  any  preceding  age,  discusses  the  old  eternal  riddles,  and 
looks  beyond  appearances  to  the  foundations  of  things.  Nature  as 
a  picture  of  beautiful  colour,  man  in  his  visible  entity  and  social 
rotM^i<»iships ;  those  are  not  enough,  are  mere  husks  and  shells. 
Think  ypVif  that  the  stars  teach  nothing  but  wondrous  mechanism-* 
that  the  be8t'][Abrt  of  us  is  that  which  is  seen  and  temporal  F  Think 
you  that  the  senses  are  all  of  human  lifeP  Do  you  not  see  in  the 
created  world  something  higher  than  forces,  laws,  and  physical 
power  P  Is  not  that,  too,  a  Divine  Word — ^the  wisdom  and  love 
of  Grod,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  man  syllabled  there  in  heaven 
and  earth.  Deep  truth  lies  in  the  landscape — truth  irom  God 
spoken  to  the  human  soul — some  experience  or  the  human  soul  re- 
flected there.  The  story  of  our  life  is  written  around  us.  Emy 
object  of  the  age  is  a  picture  of  tears  and  grief,  of  laughter  and  joy. 
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The  flowers,  do  tbey  not  aiSect  us  with  a  human  tenderness  ?  And 
of  man  know  we  nothing  but  his  measurable  existence  and  his 
mortal  habitation  ?  To  see  into  the  deep  of  his  heart,  to  watch  its 
sublime  movements,  to  record  its  questionings,  to  solve  its  my  ate- 
rious  problems — that  is  the  struggle  of  this  age.  Man's  life,  his 
destiny,  his  belief,  the  laws  of  his  bein^,  constitute  the  modern 
Sphynx.  Man  the  spirit  is  the  grand  subject  of  our  poetry.  He  is 
seen  intensely  searching  for  the  truth.  He  looks  out  upon  the 
world,  and  calls  it  but  a  vesture,  the  clothing  of  truth.  He  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  faith  based  upon  tradition  and  custom,  and,  be- 
wildered with  his  own  self-begotten  doubts,  driven  to  and  fro  in 
wild  unrest,  he  is  often  dissatisfied  with  himself.  Strongly  has  he 
erasped  hold  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  soul,  that  the  soul  is  his  real 
being.  Not  less  firmly  does  he  believe  that  he  must  conquer  doubt 
for  himself,  though  it  be  with  strong  wrestlings  and  through  weary 
years ;  that  he  must  seek  the  truth  for  himself ;  tbat  he  must  attempt 
for  himself  the  solution  of  those  perplexing  questions  which  agitato 
men's  bosoms.  He  values  the  inner  more  highly  than  the  outer  in- 
spiration. Downward  to  the  depths  of  reason  is  his  eye  turned. 
Liight  is  there,  and  it  will  come  to  him,  the  earnest  seeker  for  the 
trath.  He  looks  within  himself  longingly,  patiently,  to  read  the 
eternal  truths  written  by  the  Creator  on  his  soul.  He  is  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  moral  laws  which  govern  him  and  the  world. 
He  extends  his  thought  beyond  phenomenal  existence,  reduces  t/iat 
to  a  secondary  and  symbolic  position ;  he  must  approach  the  unseen, 
he  must  pierce  to  the  invisible.  To  become  right  and  perfect,  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  sin  and  death,  to  know  himself — that 
is  his  earnest  desire  and  efibrt.  Such  is  the  moral  attitude  of  man 
in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Bailey.  We  shall  see 
this  if  we  look  more  particularly  to  the  metaphysical  aspect  of  the 
works  of  the  three  poets  who  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  poetical  literature  of  the  present  century.  In  the  order  of 
time  they  stand  thus, — Byron,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson. 

Byron's  philosophic  poetry  is  one  long  protestation — bitter,  con- 
temptuous, and  defiant — against  the  primal  curse  and  its  conse- 
quences. Scepticism  and  misanthropy  have  for  him  a  basilisk 
spell  and  fascination.  Scorn  and  mocKery  are  his  elements ;  scorn 
of  the  inevitable  power  which  surrounas  him,  mockery  of  the 
Supreme  Will.  His  capacity  for  tenderness  and  hate  is  infinite. 
He  is  wildly  tossed  about  in  the  storms  and  tempests  of  his  own 
heart.  He  struggles  to  reach  some  mountain  height,  where  the 
sky  is  bine  and  the  prospect  fair,  where  he  may  serenely  dwell  in 
security  and  calm ;  out,  absolutely  unable  to  control  his  volcanic 
passion,  his  excitable  nature,  his  burning  heart,  he  cannot  patien^ 
climb  through  the  fogs  and  mists.  The  rest  is  far  above  him.  'ELe 
loogs  for  the  repose  of  evening ;  but  he  canno|i  wait  for  the  light 
whi^  precedes  it  to  shine  forth  :  it  must  burst  upon  him  at  once. 
He  would  know  the  unknowable ;  and  the  impossibility  of  learning 
it  in  the  enviroxmient  of  humanity  brings  disappointment  and 
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despair.  Intensely  he  feels  the  restrictions  of  time  and  space.  He 
would  overstep  those  limitations ;  and  because  the  very  conditions 
of  his  mortal  existence  are  barriers  which  he  cannot  leap,  his  whole 
being  is  a  moral  chaos.  He  is  in  continual  whirlpool.  He  will 
question  and  do  battle  with  the  Eternal  because  the  uniTerse  is 
not  made  and  governed  otherwise  than  it  is,  because  there  is  any 
government  at  all,  and  because,  by  certain  forces,  his  actions  are 
limited,  his  thoughts  circumscribed,  his  knowledge  confined. 
Heavily  it  lies  upon  him — the  misery  of  limited  knowledge  with- 
out love,  the  moral  wretchedness  engendered  by  the  separation  of 
the  intellect  from  goodness.  This  is  his  agony— he  cannot  free 
himself  from  the  necessities  of  moral  law.  He  will  dare  conflict 
with  the  principalities  and  powers  of  the  spirit-world,  if  by  that 
means  some  comprehension  of  the  mysteries  that  bewilder  him  can 
be  gained.  He  will  transcend  the  sphere  of  tangible  existence. 
Why  should  I  be  entangled  by  the  pressure  of  material  conditions 
and  relations  ?  Why  may  I  not  know  more  ?  Why  not  know  all  P 
Why  cannot  I  scale  the  highest  heights  of  truth  P  Why  not 
fathom  the  unsounded  depths  ?  Why  am  I  prohibited  from  under- 
standing the  sublime  reahties  of  the  future  ?  Why  am  I  perplexed 
and  tyrannized  by  an  insatiable  longing  to  see  clearly  the  invisible? 
The  actual  incloses  us  everywhere.  The  senses  impose  upon  us 
certain  limitations,  and  when  these  are  overstepped  we  are  im- 
prisoned by  thought-forms.  The  spirit  is  conditioned.  We  are 
nemmed  in  by  time,  space,  and  personality.  There  is  no  oom* 
plete  escape  from  these  boundaries.  In  our  present  organization 
there  is  built  around  the  mind  a  wall,  beyond  which  even  the  ima- 
^nation  cannot  project  itself;  wall  beyond  wall,  fair  and  crystal- 
like as  the  work  of  fairy  hands ;  circle  beyond  circle  in  endless 
progression,  yet  still  restriction ;  the  infinite  above  us  unappre- 
hended, the  problem  of  being  behind  the  continually  receding 
horizon.  In  impenetrable  secresy  are  some  things  hidden  from  our 
view.  We  cannot  touch  their  extremities  ;  we  cannot  reach  their 
centre ;  we  cannot  see  their  beginning  and  end  ;  their  outmost  cir- 
cumference cannot  be  embraced,  ^e  they  in  themselves  abso- 
lutely and  for  ever  incomprehensible  ?  Or  are  they  inscrutable 
only  in  relation  to  our  surroundings  P  No  idea  can  approach  them ; 
no  eye  can  pierce  to  them ;  in  invincible  darkness  are  they  concealed 
from  us.  Watch  long  and  painfully,  look  up  and  gaze  for  a  faint 
gleam  of  light  to  break  through  the  impassable  night.  Will  the 
smallest  speck  glint  out  upon  the  horizon  while  we  are  encompassed 
by  certain  conditions  and  limits?  Through  the  thick  obscurity 
will  a  star  shine  forth  to  the  eager  eye  P  Will  no  glimmering  appear 
over  that  darkness  to  disperse  itP  Unfold  thought  to  its  widest 
develojjment  possible  in  this  imperfect  existence,  and  still  some 
mysteries  will  not  be  included  in  that  expansion.  There  is  ever 
■omethiug  beyond  the  most  perfect  human  vision — something  more 
fall,  more  perfect — the  infinite,  which  cannot  be  exhausted.  Let 
the  eye  sweep  round  the  horizon,  let  the  imagination  take  its 
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most  extensive  flight,  let  conaciousness  be  persistently  interrogated^ 
and  still  some  enigmas  baffle  all  these  attempts  to  discover  a  solu- 
tion :  they  remain— to  some  tauntingly,  to  some  reverently,  incon- 
ceiv^able. 

Byron  would  break  down  the  barriers  which  prevent  him  step- 
ping into  the  unknown  land.  He  does  not  strongly  aspire  to  be  in 
narmony  with  the  moral  laws  which  overrule  him ;  he  would  rather 
destroy  them.  Because  he  cannot  comprehend  the  absolute  and 
final  ^th,  he  is  at  open  hostility  with  things.  Because  he  is 
defeated  in  his  efforts  to  explain  the  riddle  which  puzzles  us  on 
eTenr  hand,  his  heart  and  mind  are  in  discord  with  tne  melodies  of 
truth.  Because  he  cannot  travel  the  whole  immensity,  he  wanders 
liomelessly  about,  and  makes  of  the  space  allotted  to  him  a  desola- 
tion. Because  he  is  imperfect  and  encircled  by  time,  he  is  dis- 
quieted, agonized.  The  Umitation  of  his  faculties  is  the  source  of 
a  sublime  sadness.  The  proud  man  will  not  yield  to  the  unalterable, 
and  proclaims  battle  agamst  it.  It  heeds  him  not^-the  puny,  scornful 
mortal — that  silent  irrevocable  law.  The  warfare  brings  its  punish- 
ment— ^pain,  woe,  unappeaseable  despair.  The  wrestling  and  colli- 
sion produce  bitter  results.  For  ever  irreversible  is  the  moral 
government  to  which  our  being  is  subject.  Hence  Byron  is 
sceptical, — ^hopelessly  miserable, — his  mina  distracted  and  exposed 
to  endless  anguish.  Moral  necessity  is  his  ceaseless,  deep-rooted 
tonnent. 

The  justness  of  these  remarks  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the 
pliilosophic  questions  suggested  by  and  discussed  in  those  two 
dramas  which  are  universally  judged  to  be  the  most  metaphysical 
of  lion's  productions — "Manfred"  and  "Cain." 

What  is  Manfred's  intellectual  character?  He  is  oppressed  by 
mysteries  both  in  nature  and  the  soul.  His  sympathy  is  not  with 
common  men,  or  with  men  in  their  ordinary  mood!s  ana  avocations. 
No  love  for  man  throws  rays  of  beauty  like  a  queenly  moon  over 
his  clouded  heart.  He  is  a  stranger  to  the  pursuits  and  thoughts 
of  human  kind  in  general.  His  condition  here  is  far  different  from 
that  of  most  living  beings.  He  cannot  esist  amid  the  trivialities  of 
every  day.  Without  contempt  he  looks  down  upon  our  narrow 
conventionalism ;  without  emotion  he  contemplates  our  joys ;  with- 
out envy  he  surveys  our  noblest  achievements.  Only  slight  com- 
munion does  he  hold  with  mortals ;  the  experiences  of  humanity 
are  regarded  with  philosophic  indifference.  His  sphere  is  the 
abstruse.  He  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  abstract  and  occult. 
He  '*  heaps  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  love."  The  super- 
natural, the  impalpable — those  are  the  regions  over  which  his 
thought  ranges.  He  endeavours  to  unfold  mat  which  is  secret,  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  invisible.  Is  there  not  a  higher  kingdom 
than  this  physical  kingdom  of  nature  P  Beyond  the  sweep  of  ima- 
gination are  there  not  awful  verities,  at  present  unsearchable? 
Come  there  no  voices  to  the  child  of  clay,  bidding  him  remember 
the  unseen  world?    Is  the  hereafter  a  phantasy?    Is  our  faith  in 
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aa  imperishable  sool,  in  a  being  that  escapes  firom  the  closs  of  the 
body  and  the  confinement  of  the  tomb,  a  mockery?  The  soul 
stmggles  to  reach  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  longs  for  the 
sympathy  of  divine  love.  Are  we  misled  by  a  beautifnl  illasion  ? 
We  are  disconcerted  by  mental  and  moral  problems,  which  arise 
apparently  out  of  a  spiritual  essence,  and  are  connected  with  a 
spiritual  world :  are  these  only  the  confusions  of  a  brain  affected  by 
an  imperfect  or  a  diseased  organization,  or  by  physical  maladies  ? 
There  is  a  faith  which  worships  only  in  the  temple  of  material 
things,  which  believes  in  nothing  beyond  the  continent  of  the  senses : 
is  not  that  cold  and  unsatisfactory  P  There  is  a  faith  whieh  tran- 
scends nature,  which  looks  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  from 
time  to  eternity,  which,  by  acknowledging  the  Infinite,  blesses  its 
possessor  with  the  feeling  of  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the  finite : 
IS  not  that  a  sublime  faith,  the  noblest H  The  one  shuts  out  the 
future,  immortality,  God,  and  crushes  the  grandest  instincts  of  oar 
nature :  are  those  instincts  superfluities  and  wastes,  for  which  no 
object  is  provided?  The  other,  the  faith  which  cherishes  what 
pesitivism  ignores,  and  cultures  faculties  whose  actions  and  pro* 
ducts  science  cannot  test,  weigh,  and  analyze,  presents  us  with  the 
sufficing  and  eternal  things  for  which  we  naturally  struggle,  with 
One  absolutely  perfect  object  of  love  and  reverence ;  it  generates 
the  holiest  impulses ;  it  incontestably  assures  us  that  the  future 
life  is  no  dream  or  fable,  but  a  reality. 

Manfred's  faith  does  not  grasp  these  verities  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus ;  but  it  does  reject  materialism,  and  communes  with  some- 
thing beyond  visible  things.  He  does  assert  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  and  his  passionate  daring  is  to  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  that  world's  tormenting  mysteries  without  fulfilling  the 
condition  which  make  the  solution  possible — death.  His  philosophy 
does  not  contain  the  highest  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  out  it  does 
affirm  that  there  is  a  life  after  the  death  of  the  body.  The  sabjects 
of  his  study  lie  beyond  the  provinces  both  of  the  senses  and  iJie 
reason.  To  ^ain  in  time  the  knowledge  which  only  eternity  can 
bestow  constitutes  the  object  of  his  wild,  unbridled  longing.  The 
fuU  possession  of  all  truth,  while  fettered  in  a  perishable  mme,  is 
the  aim  of  his  ambition.  He  would  ascend  to  the  source  of  truth, 
and  boldly  spy  into  the  essence  of  thin^.  Nothing  less  than  an 
existence  without  any  possible  limit  will  satisfy  him — an  eye  to 
which  the  secrets  of  tne  universe  shall  be  open.  What  means  does 
he  use  to  nullify  the  restriction ;  to  open  that  door  which  keeps  his 
sonl  from  the  presence  of  first  causes  and  principles ;  to  liberate  the 
mind  from  the  effects  of  physical  surroundings?  How  shall  he 
escape  from  his  environments  and  overstep  the  actual  P  With  what 
keys  shall  he  unlock  the  gates  of  his  prison-house  P  Ahready  he  has 
destroyed  the  barriers  of  his  senses.  Cannot  he  freely  move,  think, 
and  act  within  his  kingdom,  though  circled  P  Cannot  the  kin^om 
be  ever  more  extendmg,  the  circumference  endlessly  widenia^P 
Cannot  the  spirit  create  new  limits  for  it8df-*-limits  beyoad  limtts 
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without  number,  ever  enlar^iofi^  its  bonndariesP  It  can.  As  Des- 
cartes could  not  conceive  a  finite  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained that  the  extension  of  the  globe  waa  indefinite,  expansion 
beyond  expansion  inimitably,  so  we  cannot  conceive  the  mind  as 
shut  in  by  restrictions  which  are  finally  and  absolutely  impassable, 
but  are  conscious  of  a  retiring  movement  everlastingly  going  on, 
the  imagination  making  its  own  restrictions,  and  thus  incessantly 
amplifying  the  sphere  of  thought.  This  is  what  Manfred  allows  his 
imagination  to  do.  Vaster  and  vaster  becomes  its  range.  It  feeds 
npon  the  wonderful  and  marvellous.  It  treads  upon  unfrequented 
ground.  It  travels  in  domains  wherein  ordinary  men  have  pronibited 
themselves  from  wandering.  It  beholds  worlds  beyond  this  terres- 
trial earth.  Like  Faust,  he  brings  magic  to  his  aid.  He  "  passes 
the  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught."  He  is  *'  a  magician  of 
great  power  and  fearful  skill.'*  He  assumes  the  prerogative  of 
summoning  unearthly  apparitions  to  his  will,  of  communing  with — 

**  The  many  evil  and  ttnheaveDly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death." 

He  intensely  studies  the  teachers  of  the  occult  sciences.  He 
"makes  his  eyes  familiar  with  eternity.'* 

**  His  knowledge,  and  his  power,  and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clo^  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  inch 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth." 

He  is  not  content  with  the  attainable.  He  will  endeavour  to  grasp 
the  Infinite.  But  the  intellect  cannot  grasp  it.  He  knows  nothing 
of  humility  and  self-denial;  he  will  not  learn  the  doctrine  which 
Croethe  calls  "  renunciation ;"  therefore  the  invisible  will  not  reveal 
itself  to  him.  His  knowledge  is  impotent  because  his  moral  nature 
is  diseaaed,  because  his  heart  is  wrong.    His  sciences  are  vanity, — 

*'  And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know, 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
Bat  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance.** 

Maafred  himself  bitterly  confesses, — 

"  They  who  know  the  most 
Most  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life." 

•^e  darkness  of  ignorance  is  overcome,  but  deep-rooted  misery 
hiceratea  his  soul.  Happiness  is  hidden  from  him.  Isolated  from 
iQjuikind,  he  is  haunted  by  a  memory  which  peoples  his  solitude 
^th  the  Furies,  and  which  maddens  him  into  fiery  remorse.  A 
memory  of  what?  Of  a  woman  slain  by  his  heart.  He  had  a 
sitter,  named  Astarte,  who,  intelleotuaUy,  was  like  himself,-— 
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'*  She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 
The  gueat  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  tbenniTeree.*' 

In  the  hope,  perhaps  (as  old  books  of  magic  may  have  suggested  to 
him),  of  gaining  the  most  glorious  ha|)pines8,  or  of  becoming  pre- 
temataral  in  knowledge  and  power,  this  sister  was  sacrificed.  To 
suppose  that  he  destroyed  her  by  an  unnameable  passion  is  incon- 
sistent with  Manfred's  studies,  mental  pursuits,  and  objects.  The 
assumption  that  he  caused  her  death  while  under  the  dominion  of  an 
imagined  cabalistic  influence,  and  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  some- 
thing otherwise  believed  to  be  unobtainable,  is  most  natural  to  the 
story,  and  to  Manfred's  dark  cryptic  arts.  The  manner  of  her  death 
is  not  disclosed.  The  end  of  it — whatever  that  may  have  been — is 
not  procured.    What  is  the  effect  on  Manfred  P 

The  drama  opens  with  Manfred's  confession  of  his  utter  unrest, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  his  search  after  quiet  and  oblivion  of  the 
crime.  The  spectre  of  remembrance  has  haunted  him  from  of  old. 
He  is  inexoraoly  shut  up  between  the  walls  of  an  awful  memory. 
What  a  fearful  altercation  with  his  thought !  Where  shall  he  run  to 
escape  from  it  P  How  shall  he  crush  and  annihilate  it  ?  Where 
shall  he  find  the  Lethe  to  quench  his  thirst  P  Will  volleys  of  cannon 
hush  the  stern,  unmerciful  voice  P  Wonder,  in  her  measureless 
realms,  cannot  find  a  cave  where  its  condemnation  is  not  heard  in 
ceaseless  reverberations.  Music  cannot  sing  it  into  softer  tones. 
In  philosophy  there  is  no  healing.  In  the  domains  of  science  he 
fruitlessly  wanders.  Speed  him  over  the  wide  earth,  the  spectre  is 
everywhere  tormenting  him,  quick  travelling  as  his  own  wish,  swift 
as  his  own  fancy,  inseparable  as  his  own  shadow.  The  universe  is  a 
huge  dungeon  of  wretchedness,  arched  by  a  ^rim  sky,  without  one 
star  or  speck  of  light.  He  has  no  hope  or  tear  of  anything.  Un- 
frettingly,  sublimely,  he  will  endure  all  his  sufferings.  All  around 
him,  occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  are  discord  and 
confusion,  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  turned  into  devouring  ele- 
ments, which  he  will  defiantly  set  at  nought ;  within  him,  a  soul 
demon-peopled  by  his  own  fancy.  The  intellect  *'  avails  him  not." 
He  invokes  the  spirits  of  the  elements,  and  demands  from  them  the 
boon  of  forge tfumess.  He  only  discovers  their  incapacity  to  alle- 
viate his  misery.  Baffled  in  this  endeavour,  he  meditates  suicide ; 
but — 

**  There  is  a  power  upon  him  which  withholds, 
And  make  it  his  fatality  to  live." 

He  enters  the  hall  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Destinies,  and  com- 
mands that  the  dead  be  called  forth,  that  he  may  question  them. 
The  phantom  of  Astarte  appears : — 

"  Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me, 

Astarte!  my  beloved!  speak  to  me. 
1  have  so  much  endared — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me!  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
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Than  I  am  ehjuigtd  for  thea.    Thon  loredst  me 

Too  miiefa,  aa  I  lored  thee:  wa  were  not  made 

To  torture  thaa  each  other,  though  it  were 

The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  hsTe  loved. 

Saj  that  thoa  loath*st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 

This  panishment  for  both — that  thon  wilt  be 

One  of  the  blees'd — and  that  1  shall  die; 

For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 

To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 

Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortalitj — 

A  future  like  the  past.     I  cannot  rest. 

I  know  not  what  1  ask,  nor  what  I  seek; 

I  feel  bnt  what  thoa  art— and  what  I  am; 

And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 

The  ▼oice  which  was  my  music — ^speak  to  me} 

For  J  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  nighty 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hush'd  bonghs, 

And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echo*d  name, 

Which  answered  me — many  things  answer*d  me—> 

Spirits  and  men — but  thon  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me;  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars, 

And  gaz'd  o*er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me!  I  have  wander 'd  o'er  the  earth, 

And  never  found  thy  likeness— speak  to  me! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me. 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 

Speak  to  me!  though  it  be  in  wrath;  bnt  say— 

I  reck  not  what — ^but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 

This  once — once  more ! 

"  Phantom  of  A  ttarie.  Manfred ! 

**  Man.  Say  on,  say  on ! 

I  liv«  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice! 

**  Phan,  Manfred!    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Farewell! 

**ifan.  Yet  one  word  more;  am  I  forgiven? 

"PAofi.  F^ewell! 

"  3/an.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again? 

**Phan,  Farewell! 

"  Man.  One  word  for  mercy !     Say  thou  lovest  me. 

"  Phan,  Manfred  !  [^ThegpirU  o/'Astartr  disappears. 

"  iVem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfiU'd.     Return  to  the  earth. 

'*  A  Spirit.  He  is  convulsed.     This  is  to  be  a  mortal. 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality." 

All  hifi  efforts  to  procure  oblivion  of  the  past  are  defeated.  He 
does  not  look  above.  He  acknowledges  no  God.  To  no  king 
will  he  bow.  Scorn  is  his  everlasting  companion.  To  love,  to  the 
lieart,  to  all  that  is  morally  noble,  that  could  bury  the  past  and 
inake  the  future  joyous,  he  is  a  stranger.  He  will  not  submit  to 
^ose  divine  laws  by  obeying  which  his  requirements  can  be  gained. 
He  must  die  to  learn  the  secrets  he  would  here  uncover.    In  the 
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hotir  of  death  demons  claim  him  for  their  forfeit ;  bnt  he  denies 
their  power  over  him,  bids  them  disappear  from  his  presence,  and 
they  vanish.  Then  his  eyes  open  in  eternity,  whose  mysteries  he 
vainly  searched  into  in  his  life. 

Manfred  represents  the  war  between  the  flesh  and  the  conscience, 
between  what  theologians  call  the  "  natural "  man  and  the  moral 
laws  which  God  has  imposed  upon  hnman  life.  Only  on  one  condi- 
tion can  peace  be  proclaimed,  nnite  harmonized  with  infinite,  man's 
existence  made  accordant  with  the  will  and  government  of  God. 
Manfred  will  not  comply,  he  disdains  to  obey.  He  fights  ▼ainly 
the  necessity  of  law.  He  scorns  the  Ordainer  who  has  laid  it  upon 
him.  He  rebels  against  the  command  which  requires  from  ns  one 
of  the  highest  acts  of  which  we  are  capable —submission  to  the 
eternal  decrees.  He  is  sufiering  the  penalty  of  gnilt,  and  while  he 
would  emancipate  himself  from  that  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  his 
culpability.  He  calls  for  peace,  but  externally  and  internally  there 
is  unslackening  war.  He  strives  to  blot  out  the  past;  but  it  is 
everlastingly  present.  He  woidd  crush  the  recollection  of  byg^one 
times,  but  hourly  it  grows  more  vivid.  He  looks  for  light ;  but  the 
darkness  increases  in  density.  He  intenselv  longs  to  behold  a  ray 
of  hope,  be  it  but  a  faint  shimmering ;  but  despair  sinks  deeper  into 
his  soul,  like  poison-tipped  arrow  after  arrow  shot  quicker  and 
stronger  to  the  core  from  the  unseen  bow  of  an  angel  of  retribution. 
Such  IS  the  discord,  and  chaos,  and  strife  within  him.  This  disorder 
is  the  result  of  his  revolt  against  that  vital  and  fundamental  truth, 
— man  is  under  law. 

To  sum  up;  intellectually,  Manfred  struggles  to  conquer  the 
limitations  by  which  every  mental  faculty  is  beset ; — morally,  firos- 
trated  in  the  object  for  which  he  destroyed  Astarte  in  a  manner 
undivulged,  and  for  an  end  unrevealed — probably  the  realization  of 
his  intellectual  sin — ^hc  is  severed  from  hope,  avows  no  responsibility 
to  the  inner  tribunal  of  his  conscience,  and  no  aocountableness  to 
God,  owns  to  no  compunction  for  his  crime,  defies  all  punishment, 
although  his  memory  is  an  eternally  tormenting  oondemnation,  and 
his  mind  a  hell. 
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A  Popular  Appeal  in  Favowr  of  a  New  Version  of  Scripture,  Part 
II.  The  Priesthood  of  Christ.  By  Jakss  Joh^^stone.  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Intelligent  stadents  of  "  Holy  Writ,"  whose  prayer  is,  "  Open 
Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law," 
will  rejoice  at  every  effort  made  to  elucidate  the  si^i£cation  of  the 
word  of  salvation,  and  that  an  earnest,  God-feanng  man  has  set 
himself  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  Scriptures  as  his  life-work.  A  second  instal- 
ment of  this  "Appeal"  is  now  before  us,  and  in  our  opinion  excels 
the  former  one  as  greatly  in  value  as  it  exceeds  it  in  bulk.  It  aims 
at  a  discussion  of  the  chief  elements  of  error  occasioned  by  the 
phraseology  of  the  ordinary  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  re- 
garding "  tne  Priesthood  of  Christ."  Several  passages  of  the  Word 
are  opened  and  expounded, — 1  Pet.  iii.  18 — 21 ;  Isa.  liii.  9—12 ; 
texts  relating  to  Christ's  resurrection  (of  which  a  list  is  given), — 
Lev.  xvii.  11 ;  xxiii.  10,  11;  Matt,  xxvii.  50—64;  xxviii.  9,  10; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  &c.,  &c.  The  consideration  of  these  paasa^es  form  the 
themes  of  several  sections  of  the  eight  chapters  into  which  the  pre 


through  mistranslations  in  the  received  version  of  the  Scriptures." 
A  Divine  word  has  been  given  to  us  — "  Search  the  Scriptures.*' 
"How  readest  thouP  "  is  a  question  He  once  and  again  asked  who 
came  aa  the  True  Light ;  and  He  reproaches  the  lawyers  of  old  for 
taking  away  **  the  key  of  knowledge  "  from  the  people.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  such  inquiries  are  sanctionea  by  our  Saviour ; 
and  this  is  really  all  the  sanction  sincere  Christians  require.  Ques- 
tions of  expediency  or  of  usefulness  may  arise  and  require  considera- 
tion, but  the  searcher  for  Divine  Truth  cannot  be  wrong  in  his 
object. 

while  we  were  reading  Mr.  James  Johnstone's  work,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ''Baptism  is  dipping,"  six  lectures  by  Francis  Johnstone, 
one  of  the  able  Baptist  pastors  of  Edinburgh,  came  into  our 
hands,  and,  we  are  induced,  reviewing  this  bocHc  as  we  do  in  the 
British  Controversialist,  to  exhibit  a  paragraph  which  the  *' Appeal" 
contains  in  parallel  columns,  with  some  quotations  from  the  latter- 
named  work,  which  we  may  note  incidentally  as  a  very  excellent 
tract  on  ita  own  merits,*— for  so  controverted  points  are  always 
best  seen. 
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Fbaxcis  Johkbtorb^b  Baftuk  18 

DiPFIVO. 

Tbat  "dipping  is  not  baptism"  is 
"an  assertion  nttorlj  opposed  to  the 
witness  of  the  Greek,  to  which  the  word 
htqftum  belongs;  to  the  historj  of  the 
chnrch,  fVom  which  we  find  dipping  has 
been  practised  as  baptism  for  1800 
jears;  to  the  word  of  God  that  teaches 
US  that  baptism  is  a  burial;  to  the  tes- 
timonj  of  thousands  of  scholars,  lin- 
gnists,  theologiaos,  chnrch  historians, 
and  commentators  "  (p.  3). 

"The  Greek  word  5qp<tn>,  both  in 
Greek  lexicons  and  Greek  writers,  de- 
notes to  dip,  immerse,  pinnge,  o?er- 
whelm.  And  no  psssage  can  be  given 
in  which  it  denotes  either  to  drown  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  ponr  or  sprinkle  on 
the  other'*  (p.  34).  "  The  first  and 
great  argument  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  haptlao^  which,  as  we  haye  alreadj 
seen,  both  in  the  Greek  elassioB  and 
Jewish  writers,  always  implies  and  de- 
mands immersion,  in  the  action  or  con- 
dition, literal  or  figorative.  With  this 
word  the  Baptists  make  their  way 
through  all  opposition  and  orer  all 
difficulties.  With  this  word  they  hold 
an  immersion  proved,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  man  whatever  disproving 
it  by  any  difiSeulty  which  can  be 
started.  With  this  word  we  are  as 
sure  of  an  immersion  as  if  the  Greek 
word  had  been  the  Latin  mergo^  or  our 
own  Saxon  dip,  pinnge,  overwhelm" 
(p.  39).  "  The  truth  is,  that  both  before 
and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  after,  the 
word  hapUzo  in  Greek  writers  is  as  fixed 
in  its  meaning  as  the  word  dip  in 


Jameb  Jobkbtoxb'b  Baptibii  IB  XKyr 

DlPFlHO. 

''Note  on  1  Pet.iii.  20,21.— *  When 
once  waited  the  longsufiMng  of  God 
in  the  days  Noah  prepared  the  ark,  in 
which  few,  that  is,  eight  soola,  lewe 
preserved  by  water.  So  us,  the  antitype, 
now  saves,  baptism,  not  of  flesh,  pattbi^ 
away  of  filth,  but  of  conscience,  of  good 
desire  towards  God;  by  the  recuznedaB 
of  Jesus  Christ'    When  this  text   is 
translated  word  for  word,  as  given  to  nsby 
God  in  the  original  Greek,  it  is  found  to 
contain  the  AlmiKhty*s  fiat  against  I 
lattng  the  Greek  word  U^ptkmoi  iw 
riably  by  the  word  imment.    In  thU 
text  the  word  hapHtma  has  given  to  it 
by  God  two  meanings,  and  an  explaii*- 
tion  of  one  of  them.    The  first  is  '  hap- 
tttma  of  flesb,  putUng  away  of  filth.' 
The  second  is  '  Imptitma  of  conscience,* 
which  the  Almighty  expUins  by  adding 
the  words    *of  good  dSBire  towards 
God.*    Men  as  bora  into  this  worid  do 
not  possess  good  desoe  towards  God; 
'the  carnal  mind  is  enmity   against 
God'  (Rom.  viii.  7);  ^bapUtata  of  con- 
science, of  good  desire  towards  God/ 
can  signify  nothing  else  than  a  dienge 
or  purifying  of  conscience  towards  G(^ 
It  18  manifest  that  the  passage  cannot 
be  correctly  translated  if  it  is  made 
immemoH  of  conscience,  or  I'siei'sioa 
of  good  desire  towsrds  God;  yet  ia  the 
New  Testament,  pnbliahed  by  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Union,  the  word  bmpikma 
is  here  translated  immtnum,  in  manifest 
contradiction  to  the  exoUnation  of  the 
word  as  given  to  vs  by  God  in  this 
text"  (p.  96> 


English  writers'*  (p.  85). 

The  following  qaotation  will  show  wliat  the  author  of  "  The 
Popular  Appeal "  thinks  he  has  accomplished,  and  what  the  reader 
xnay  expect  to  find  proven  in  the  tract  :— 

*'  Here  falls  to  the  ground,  like  a  withered  leaf,  the  offc-repsated  amertiBa  that 
a  new  version  of  the  SeriptursB  would  not  throw  a  new  light  on  any  of  the  foada- 
mental  doctrines  of  salvation.  There  is  light  thrown  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
priesthood  in  these  pages  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ScriptazeB,  which  cannot  be 
found  in  the  received  translation  of  them,  or  in  any  new  version  of  thtm  hitberte 
pBhlishad." 

We  wonld  willingly  quote  farther  specimens,  but  the  wbole  cri- 
ticism  and  interpretation  is  so  knit  together  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  disjoin  a  fragment. 
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OUGHT  MINORITIES  TO  BE  BEPRESENTED? 


AlTIRHATrVS. 

HnfoRiTiBS  ongbt  to  be  represented, 
else  aoj  ooe  who  holds  an  unpopalar 
opinion  is  Tirtoftlly  disfranchised;  for 
his  Tote  has  so  effect  in  the  nation. 
This  is  in  reality,  therefore,  persecu- 
tion for  opinion's  sake.  It  is  right  that 
all  bonestl J  formed  opinions  should  be 
equal  before  the  law;  but  the  non> repre- 
sentation is  nothing  else  than  a  bonus 
oo  mediocrity,  and  a  punishment  for 
<mginality.  Neither  of  these  ought  to 
be;  bat  they  must  be,  unless  rolnorities 
are  represented. — T.  H.  D. 

The  interests  of  men  have  nerer  been 
wen  attended  to  by  majorities.  Great  men 
originate  new  thoughts,  and  eonyince  a 
few  choice  friendly  spirits.  These  afcaln 
labour  for  the  revision  of  prevailing 
political  or  social  schemes.  Some  ready 
means  of  giving  audibility  to  the  ideas 
of  men  of  higher  thought  than  others 
should  be  got.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  system  in  the  members  for  Oxford 
and  for  Cambridge,  who  are  represen- 
tatives of  the  minority  of  learned  men. 
We  find  in  this  instance  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  minority  is  beneficial, 
and  we  see  that  it  is  practical.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  country  if  some 
mark  of  regard  was  given  to  men  of 
distinction,  and  the  representation  of 
misoritiefl  would  provide  this. — B.  C.  M. 

Our  present  legislation  altogether 
ignores,  and  that  most  wrongfully,  all 
minorities.  By  a  singular  perversity  of 
thooght,  wisdom  has  been  declared  to 
be  the  property  of  the  many,  though  all 
experience  shows  us  that  it  is  the  pos- 
sMsion  of  a  few  only.  In  consequence 
of  this,  one  part  of  the  nation  dominates 
over  the  other,  which  is  of  no  account  In 
the  records  of  govemmsot.    A  suffrage 


is  not  just,  which  makes  one  man, 
though  possessed  of  a  vote,  a  mere 
cipher  in  the  nation,  because  his  views 
differ  from  those  along  with  whom  he 
is  accidentally  compelled  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  At  present,  in  reality,  the 
members  of  our  Parliament  are  elected 
by  the  few  votes  which  form  the  differ- 
ence between  the  minority  which  loses 
and  the  majority  which  carries  the  day, 
the  voice  of  one  party  being  wholly 
lost,  because  it  happens  to  differ  from 
the  prevailing,  though  certainly  not 
always  the  right  opinion.  Majorities 
exercise  a  tyranny  not  more  respectable 
and  not  less  despotic  than  that  of  other 
irresponsible  rulers.  Government  by 
majorities  is  not  democracy,  for  demo- 
cracy is  the  equal  representation  of  each 
and  all — that  is  only  the  representation 
of  the  most  servile  minds,  those  who 
can  be  herded  to  the  hustings  by  the 
agent  of  a  party. — Tbhperantia. 

Representative  assemblies  ought  to 
provide  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise in  such  a  way  as  to  be  effective  to 
all  who  have  claims  to  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, love  of  law,  property  and  life  to 
protect,  professional  rights  to  uphold, 
or  trade  usages  to  support;  in  short, 
all  those  in  whom  the  public  good  and 
their  own  interests  can  be  regarded  as 
identical.  But  the  representation 
granted  at  present  is  that  of  a  merely 
numerical  majority,  and  not  of  all  those 
whose  interests  are  boimd  up  with  that 
of  the  community  at  Iai|;e.  Political 
equality  is  hereby  infringed  in  its  nicest 
point,  and  our  boasted  dvilization 
comes  to  be  only  the  refined  selfishness 
of  the  greatest  number.  To  grant  a 
representation  of  minorities  would  ob- 
viate this  charge.— PsTBR  Dick. 

That  a  man  should  be  outlawed  be* 
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cause  he  ia  in  ibeminoritj  is  not  right; 
yet  this  is  practicallj  what  the  present 
law  does.  It  declares  all  who  are  not 
members  of  the  majoritj  incompetent 
to  take  a  share  4n  the  ref^olation  of  so- 
cietj.  This  is  a  great  wrong  requiring 
an  early  remedy. — W.  B.  D.  K. 

If  we  ask  who  oaght  to  compose  the 
conatitnencies  of  this  empire,  the  an- 
swer woold  probably  be,  all  honest, 
thinking  men ;  but  the  most  honest  and 
though  tful  men  are  those  who  form 
the  minority  always,  for  they  are  the 
originators  of  reforms;  yet  these  we 
really  disfranchise  by  our  present  law. 
— QuniTUS. 

To  call  a  general  election,  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  present,  an  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  nation  is  absurd.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  called  an  appeal  to  the  non- 
sense of  the  nation ;  for  majorities  can 
never  be  well  informed,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  judicious  in  their  choice,  It 
is  not  the  choice  of  the  majority  that  i 
secures  us  now  our  passable  house  of 
representatives.  It  is  the  choice  of  the 
minority.  The  heads  of  parties  select 
the  men,  and  the  followers  implement 
the  nomination.  Minorities  are  thus 
virtually  the  nominators  of  our  Parlia- 
ment. This  ought  to  be  done  away 
with,  and  an  express  law  should  be  made 
for  the  legitimate  representation  of 
minorities  in  a  right,  just,  and  equitable 
manner.— Jacob  Jaoobub. 

Men  who  have  zealously  and  steadily 
studied  politics  cannot  but  form  opi- 
nions on  subjects  of  national  concern 
much  in  advance  of,  and  far  more 
correct  than,  those  who  only  think  of 
them  now  and  again.  J.  S.  Mill,  for 
instance,  knows  more  about  political 
economy  than  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
even  the  educated  men  of  our  age;  yet 
his  vote  only  goee  as  far  as  a  prosperous 
costermonger's;  and  there  is  no  avenue 
open  to  him  to  help  to  send  a  man  into 
the  House,  who  would  be  known  as  the 
chosen  of  intelligent  thinkers,  who 
knew  their  man,  and  gave  him  his  mis- 
sion. Minorities  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented.— DjLVm  NOUBBIOB. 


Nboativb. 

Minorities  are  nuisances  in  represen- 
tative bodies.  They  are  obstmctives. 
They  will  not  consent  to  be  oonvinecd, 
and  they  will  not  submit  when  outvoted. 
Oovemment  can  only  be  carried  on  by  a 
disposition  to  come  and  go.  Only  pre- 
vailing opinions  can  be  listened  to. 
Even  the  wisdom  of  Solon  would  be 
mispkoed  in  our  national  assemblies 
where  discussion  is  allowed.  "  Fancy 
franchises  "  to  purchase  theacquieKcnce 
of  minorities  are  mere  make-peace  of- 
ferings, and  are  not  founded  on  aoy 
right  principle.  If  when  men  have 
votes  they  throw  them  away  in  vain 
attempts  at  sttaining  the  QBsttsinaUc 
— a  representation  of  their  own  special 
views,  without  care  for  the  consequences 
to  the  majiMrity, — the  majority  ought 
not  to  help  the  minority  into  a  moie 
effective  position. — J.  Waxjuhshaw. 

Why  should  any  man  who  is  in  a 
minority  have  a  special  privilege  ac- 
corded to  him?  Why  should  he  havt 
the  right  to  give  expression  to  *'  seeoiid 
thoughts"?  He  has  had  one  vote^ 
why  should  he  have  another?  If  he 
has  misused  his  vote  once,  may  he  nek 
do  so  again  ?  How  would  a  voter  in  the 
minority  at  a  side  election  act?  would 
he  get  keeping  it  till  a  general  election 
came  on,  or  would  he  get  using  it  at  the 
next  side  one,  and,  if  useless  then,  get 
it  back  once  more?  The  representa- 
tion of  minorities  is  impractiMble,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  legalised. 
Minorities  are  already  too  wtU  rspre- 
sented.  They  have  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  as  well  as  a  large  proportton  of 
the  platform.  In  fact,  onr  entire  npre- 
sentation  is  a  representation  of  mioori- 
ties.  A  minority  only  have  the  fimn- 
chise.  We  want  universal  aufliage, 
that  we  may  get  rid  of  the  repnoMta- 
tion  of  minorities. — Opbratitb. 

Laws  can  only  be  cheerfully  obeyed 
when  they  reflect  the  genera]  mbd  of 
the  country,  and  hence  the  iegisUtore 
can  only  be  practioally  nsefnl  by  being 
made  np  of  the  representatives  of  the 
migority.— David  B. 

**  Most  votes  carries  "  is  the  Bizim 
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of  th«  day.  Despots  are  minorities; 
crotchety  men  ere  minorities;  all  the 
qairky  spirits  are  in  minorities;  the 
babble  correney  doctors  and  the  ooe- 
idead  men  are  in  minorities ; — why  should 
we  be  asked  to  agree  to  allow  such  men 
to  be  represented  in  our  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, which  are  the  courts  of  ap- 
peal for  what  is  best  for  the  majority? 
— L.  P. 

Ererything  that  is  best,  highest,  and 
noblest  is  inoTitably  at  first  in  a  mi- 
nority. Christianity  itself  was  in  a 
minority — a  glorious  minority  of  one, 
then  twelve,  then  a  few  score,  then 
many  churches,  and  now  it  evangelizes 
the  world.  We  cannot  alSEbrd  to  have 
minorities  represented;  it  would  destroy 
their  aggressive  agency,  take  the  mar- 
row out  of  them.  To  represent  minori- 
ties would  be  to  stereotype  mankind  to 
the  mere  average  of  the  majority,  and 
that  wo  know  would  not  be  wise. — 
N.  D.  W. 

If  minorities  were  represented,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  activity  in  politics  and  morals 
which  distinguishes  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  Minorities  are  the  sources  and 
centres  of  agitations,  of  associations,  and 
of  leagues.  Their  members  become 
letter- writers  to  the  papers,  authors  of 
pamphlets,  and  contributors  to  reviews. 
Into  these  channels  they  pour  their  en- 
ergies, and  they  labour  assiduously  to 


make  converts.  They  speeohify  at 
public  meetings,  and  exert  every  energy 
to  become  a  majority,  by  exercising  an 
influence  on  the  convictions  of  their 
fellows.  They  know  they  must  go 
heartily,  earnestly,  and  e£fective]y  into 
concerted  movements  if  they  would  gain 
their  points.  Minorities  thus  reaUy 
become  the  public  educators  of  the 
commonwealth — a  function  which  they 
admirably  fulfil,  as  may  be  seen  from 
reflecting  upon  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
the  Reform  Bill  Agitation,  the  Ten 
Hours*  Movement,  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
the  Newspaper  Stamp  Repeal  Associa- 
tion, &&,  &c.,  whose  effectiveness  was 
(or  is)  really  due  to  there  being  no  ex- 
tant provision  for  the  representation  of 
majorities,  and  so  they  exert  themselves 
to  transform  their  few  numbers  into  great 
ones,  to  cease  to  be  minorities  by  at- 
taining majorities,  and  so  becoming 
entitlMl   to    representation. — A  CoB- 

DKKITE. 

The  theory  of  majorities  has  been 
long  and  well  tried,  and  like  everything 
human,  it  has  been  proved  to  have  its 
faults;  but  we  do  not  think  that  these 
faults  will  be  removed  by  the  represen- 
tation of  minorities;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  they  will  be  increased,  be- 
cause majorities  generally  choose  what 
b  best,  while  the  minorities  generally 
select  what  is  inferior. — T.  W. 


8J|jje  Inqxtirir. 


QUCBTIONS  BEQUIRIKO  AllSWBns. 

537. — Canyon  tell  me  of  agood  "His- 
tory of  Sweden,"  containing  an  account 
of  their  early  manners  and  customs,  or 
other  books  equally  useful. — J.  W.  B. 

538.  Who  is  Dr.  Beard  of  Man- 
chester ?  and  what  has  he  done  or 
written  ? — Cxjriosa. 

539.  Is  there  any  "  History  of  Acci- 
dents "  published  7---Jamss  Allak. 

540.  From  what  books  could  one 

I860. 


most  readily  glean  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  *'  Elements  of  Literary  Criticism  "? 
— H.  C»  H. 

AHSWERS  to  QUB8TIOH8. 

516.  Self- culture  in  Tlieology  is  al- 
ways a  difficult  subject  to  give  advice 
upon;  because  a  suspicion  of  sectarian- 
ism almost  inevitably  lurks  in  the 
heart  against  the  adviser.  We  would 
recommend  the  attainment  of  the  power 
of  reading  the  New  Testament  text  in 
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the  originil  hj  « tindf  of  Graek  gnm- 
SDtr,  aod  the  um  of  GUe8*8  won!  for 
trord  Greek  Testament;  or,  fiuling  the 
pncticabUitj  of  this,  the  etrefal  study 
of  Deftn  Alford's  New  Testament  for 
EojcUsh  readers,  compared  with  Mr. 
Sharp's  new  translation.  Collins's 
**  Exegetical  Commentary  "  will  be  al- 
most sufficient  for  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  unless  a  very 
critioal  acquaintanoe  is  wanted,  in 
which  oase  Home's  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Scripture  "  might  be  used 
as  a  leading  book.  Ayre's  **  Biblical 
Treasury,"  Angus's  "  Bible  Handbook," 
Eadie's  "  BibUcal  Encyclopedia,"  Kitto's 
*<  Cyclopedia  of  the  Bible  "  (new  edi- 
tion, edited  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander), 
or  the  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  would  all  (or  each)  be 
Ibund  to  giro  valuable  aid.  A  diligent 
and  thorough  perusal  of  the  teit  of 
Scripture,  with  careful  and  thoughtful 
consultation  of  these  works  (or  such 
of  them  as  could  be  got)  in  cases  of 
difficulty  or  doubt,  aod  accompanied  by 
earnest  prayer,  would  perhaps  suffice 
for  all  the  ordinaxy  purposes  of  a  life 
not  to  be  devoted  to  theological  study. 
But  if  a  more  systematic  course  of 
divinity  was  wished,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  for  an  adviser  to  know  more  of  the 
purpose  than  the  queiy  of  G.  D.  S.  B. 
supplies.  As  theology  may  either  be 
studied  doctrindUyt  i.  e.,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  What  do  the  Scriptures 
teach?  tfit$matieal^,  t.e..  What  re- 
lation do  the  several  doctrines  of  Cliris- 
tianity  hold  to  each  other?  Autortoa%, 
{.  e..  In  what  times,  under  what  circum- 
stances, and  with  what  results,  did  the 
several  steps  in  progress  of  dootrine 
occur?  cio9»ialib(i2^,ie.,What  doChris- 
tian  creeds  teach,  how  came  th^  so 
to  teach,  and  on  what  grounds  do  these 
teachings  rest?  ea^pontory,t.e.,  What  do 
tfao  cre^s  mean,  and  how  do  the  meao- 
xogs  thus  assigned  to  them  arise  out  of 
or  flow  from  the  sacred  text?  exegetio- 
uUff,  (.Of  Taking  the  sacred  text  as  a 
topic  of  thought,  to  what  results  in 
the  ultimate  issues  do  the  c<^guate  pas- 
ssgcs  lead  as  to  doctrine  and  practice? 


praetieai^f  i,e^  What  an  tt«  dutict 
incumbent  on  Christians,  and  on  wfart 
basis  given  in  the  Soriptuns  do  thtf 
rsst?  apoIogeUcalfy^%.e^Wh9t  oibfee> 
tions  have  obtuned  in  the  world  amoBg 
thinkers  or  among  the  ODOonvoctei, 
and  how  may  they  be  ooufnted  aoA  re- 
duced? or  pMlonpkie^,  «.«,  WbH 
place  in  thought  does  Christiaiuty  boU, 
how  does  it  collide  against  or  eonftcm 
to  all  other  speculations  r^gardhig  righ- 
teousness,—it  is  evident  that  no  al^t 
single  answer  could  meet  tho  vkfws  of 
G.  D.  S.  R.  at  haphazard.  I  ahall  be 
glad  to  resume  the  sulject  hereafter  if 
wished.— A — R. 
527.  Oratory  is  a   gift     Bat  the 

Sower  of  public  speaking  is  a  enltDiubla 
abit   of  expressing   one's    thoagfalB 
aloud.     Everything  that  moolds  the 
style  and  influences  the  mind  aids  «^ 
fective  public  speaking.    ImitatiTo  els* 
quence  is,  however,  not  likely  to  rise  to 
the  topmost  height  of  a  grest  aigoaMBt 
The   expositions   of  elcqueoeo  which 
have  been  lately  given  in  this 
correspond  pretty  much  with 
experienoe  and   observatioii,  and    we 
wonder  thatafterpemsing  them  "'A Stu- 
dent" should  put  the  question  ho  doss, — 
unless  it  be  in  the  hope  thai  it  msf 
sugK^st  to  the  writer  of  thess  p^«i 
the  necessity  of  showing  how  too  do> 
quence  he  defines  and  dilates  on  may  be 
practically  got  hold  of.     Witliout  at- 
tempting any  ex  eatkadrd  expositieo,  I 
would   recommend    *'A  Stuidcnt"  to 
watch  all  the  orators  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of   hearing,  and  to  read  with 
care  all  the  orations  he  can  got.    Let 
him  mark  what  in  these  afleet  him, 
and  remembering  that  like  is  afleeted 
by  like,  let  him  imitate  these  oraton  or* 
orations    in    these  points.     Fioquest 
copying  may  fix  a  style,  as  may  oanM 
meiRortfer  acquirement  of  fonser  elo> 
quent  writings,  but  an  earnest   nss 
always  forms  his  own  style,  and  hti 
oratory  grows  aod  develops  ratlior  thtf 
is  built.   "AStudenf'niustbeeuBSSt, 
then  he  will  searcoly  fn!  hi  beiBf  els- 
quent — JODEKZX. 
529.  The  best  works  known  to  ne  es 
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SpAoith  UtaratafB  an  **  History  of  Span- 
kh  Lhentare,**  b j  Gaorj^  Ticknor,  born 
at  Bo»tOD,  1  St  Aagost,  1 79 1 ,  anthor  of  a 
**  Lif«  of  Lafajetu,"  &c.  It  was  first 
jmblishcd  in  three  TolaoNS  in  1849, 
bat  bas  sinoo  beoo  reissued :  see  also  a 
rsTiev  of  this  work  in  Prescott^s  **  Cri- 
tieal  and  Historical  Essays/'  pp.  442— 
501 ;  Frederick  Bonterwek*s  **  Historj 
of  Poetry  and  Eloqaenee,"  the  part  oif 
which  relating  to  Spanish  Literature 
has  been  translated  by  Ifiss  Thomasina 
Sesa,  aod  was  ismed,  we  think,  in 
Bogne's  series.  His  opinions  liaTe 
been  sabotantialiy  adopted  and  his  facts 
Teprodnosd  by  Sismondi,  in  his  "  His- 
torical View  of  the  literature  of  the 
South  of  Europe,**  iriiieh  has  been 
trsnalatcd  into  English  by  Thomas 
Boeoos^  and  forms  two  iidumes  of 
Bohn*s  Library.  The  ehapters  relatfaig 
to  Spain  are  XXIIL^XXXV.  In  the 
*  Literary  History  of  the  Ifiddle  Ages,** 
by  Joseph  Berrington  (1748^1827), 
also  issusd  in  Bqgiue's  Library,  some 
chapters  on  **  Lstters  in  Spain  **  may 
be  found,  whieh  may  be  followed  up  by 
a  perusal  of  the  chaptsfu  on  the  same 
iubject  in  Hanam*a  **  Literary  History.** 
Dr.  Bowring's  ''Andent  Poetry,**  and 
^Bemances  of  Spain**  ars  interesting 
sod  useful.  A  less  Tuluable  work  than 
fbose  noted  above  haa  been  published  by 
Heesrs.  Chambers,  edited  by  A.  F. 
Foster  (1851),  while  a  briefer  summary 
is  to  be  found  in  **A  Handbotdc  of 
Modem  European  Literature,'*  by  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Foster  (1849),  pp.  55—109. 
We  ought  not  to  omit  G.  H.  Lewes^s 
pleasant  little  work  on  the  "Spanish 
Drama,"  in  Knight's  Tohime;  Dennis's 
'^Cid,"  in  the  same  useful  series;  and 
the  Tolumes  in  Lardner'a  "Oabinet 
Gyclopeedja,"  contaioing  the  Lives  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  Italy, 
Spain,  aod  Portugal.  The  introductory 
lecture  deKTered  in  1825,  by  Don  Ant. 
Ale  Quilano,  as  Professor  of  the  Spanish 


l«Qg|Buige  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Loodon,  contains  some  judi- 
cious and  able  remarks  on  the  langoage 
and  literature  of  the  land  from  which 
he  was  exiled.  Lectures  XL  and  XIL, 
in  F.  Schlegel's  **  History  of  Literature, 
Auoient  and  Modem,"  ha?e  a  few  obser- 
TatioDs  of  Spanish  writers.  From  these 
souroes — all  that  I  remember  at  preaent 
^yonr  inquirer  may  gather  a  pretty 
fair  notion  of  the  attmctiooa  of  Spaniah 
letters.  The  study  of  Spanish  is  not 
difficult.  Its  root  words  remain  almoct 
entirely  Latin;  and  the  syntax,  thoo^ 
differing  somewhat  from  English,  Is  less 
stringent  and  inlrioate  than  the  olaasiosl 
or  the  Tentonio  toogusi.  The  advan- 
tages of  its  study  ars  obvious.— &  N. 

638.  The  most  oompcubensive  eney* 
dopBBdia,  or  ssriss  of  eneyolopmdiaa,  as 
regards  auljeeta  neCioed  or  treated,  an 
Maunder'a  **  Trsnsnies.**  There  are  six 
published*-via.,  '^Soienoe  and  Litem- 
turo,**  ''Biography,**  -General  Know- 
ledge,"  "  Natuml  ffistety,**  **  History,*' 
and  **  Geognpby.**  Most  have  gone 
through  many  editioBB,  and  eadi  new 
edition  ia  thoroqghly  revised  and  cor- 
reolsd.  Two  othsn  ars  m  preparation 
— viiL,  "BibBod  Knowledge,'*  and 
"  Botany.**  These  works  are  considerad 
trustwofthy,  aid,  for  gsneral  referenee, 
I  know  of  no  otiiars  in  the  language  to 
equal  them.  Tke  prioeis  iOa.  per  voL, 
but  bookssUsn  In  moat  large  towns  sell 
them  at  about  15  per  cent,  under  the 
pnbHshsd  prios.  Oopies  are  to  be  met 
with  at  low  nriesi  aft  most  book-etaUs. 
— G.  H. 

537.  The  -History  of  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,'*  by  Dr.  Dunham, 
in  Lardner'a  -Gabinet  Cydopedia,** 
as.  6d.,  MsBsn.  Longman  sad  Go. 
**  Uie  of  Gustaims  Addphua,"  in  the 
-Family  JAnrjf  and  the  artiole 
-Sweden,"  in  the  "Engliah  Gydo- 
pedia,"  are  the  best  aounes  I  know« — 
aM.A. 
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Cj^t  S^amim*  Btction. 


Ymmg  Mm*$  AuoeUtUom  /or  BtU* 
ffioui  Improvement. — On  a  fonner  oeca- 
■ion  (toI.  zzJ.,  p.  388}  we  bad  the 
priTilege,  in  the  p«gM  of  thia  Migazine, 
of  presenting  a  few  remarks  on  tbo 
place  and  inflnence  of  **  Yonng  Men's 
Mntoal     Improrement    AsaociatioBs.*' 
These  undoubtedly  hold  a  oniqae  and 
essential  position  among  tbe  agencies 
which  are  intended  to  develop  thought 
and  assist  in  tbe  improTement  of  the 
mind;  and  he  does  himself  an  injustice 
who  keeps  aloof  from  their  membership 
and  work.    With  reference  to  associa- 
tions in  which  the  oonrse  of  study  is  of 
a  rsUgions  or  scriptural  character,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  tske  even  higher 
ground  than  this.    It  is  highly  admrn- 
tageom  to  a  young  man  to  unite  him- 
iself  with  others  for  tbe  purpose  of  Uierarjf 
<mpnrrement;  it  appears  to  us  almost 
itepemiMWyespeeially  at  the  present  time, 
:<<haC  every  one  who  has  his  own  spiritual 
-  -.weUan  and  that  of  others  at  heart,  should 
••^orm  a  connection  with  some  assoeiaticn 
where  reUgUma  truth  forms  the  subject 
.  >of  serious  consideration.    Our  age,  with 
-all  its   glory,    is  yet  one  which  no 
-thoughtful  Christian  can  contemplate 
.with  fselings  of  unmixed  pleasure.    It 
is  a  cold  and  secular  one,  ^nd  many 
^nences  are  springing  from  the  rery 
..elements  of  its  greatness,  pre-eminently 
shostUe  to  *'  pum  and  undetiled  religion." 
Jt  it  an  age  of  lax  theology  and  pra- 
Tftiliog  scepticism;  and  hence    it   is 
one  in  which  inteHigent  and  settled 
Yitws     on    religious    questions     are 
pnpiemely    necessary.     To    aid    the 
young  in  arriving  at  these  is,  or  shouki 
be,  the  objects  of  religious  associations; 
and  in  furthering  this  important  end 
they  BMtt  exactly  what  b  one  of  the 
wants  of  our  times.    Too  little  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  this  subject  even 
by  such  as  professedly  adhere  to  ev»n* 


gelical  Christianity;  the  reiult  being, 
that  while  every  book  hostile  to  reli- 
gion  which    controversy  has   puhsd 
prominently   forward  is    eagerly  laid 
hold   of   by  young   men,   the   greet 
proportion  are  in  no  fit  condition  to 
pass  a  very  superficial  examinatioo  in 
the  vital   doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.    Where  well  conducted,  nothing 
can   be  more  helpful   than  a  Toong 
Man's  Beligious  Association  in    con- 
nection wiUi  private  Bible  study,  in 
enabling  one,  perplexed  and  confoaed 
by  the  clamours  of  rival  parties  in  the 
church,  to  separate  truth  from  error  in 
the  region  of  theology;  while  this  is 
aooomplished  without    the   danger  of 
eocoontering  thoM  asperities  of  temper 
and  outbrsaks  of  party>«pirit  which  too 
often  characterise  sectarian  discussions. 
Apart  altogether,  however,  from  the 
special  necessities  of  our  age,  reli^tioas 
associations  possess  strong  claims  upon 
young  men.    There  is  no  true  Ghristiso, 
no  man  whose  heart  ia  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  love  to  Chriet,  who  does  not 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  privil^  sad 
delight  to  study  the  will,  character, ao4 
work  of  God  aa  revealed  ia  His  ho)/ 
word.    A  properly  tempered  heart  can- 
not sink  into  a  coodiuon  of  self-oon- 
placenoy.    It  is  ever  aceking  to  vivify 
and  increase  4he  glow  of  spiritaal  lift 
within  itself.      It  realiara  more  sod 
more  tbe  grandeur  and  richness  of  the 
truth  of  God,  and  seeks  to  open  np  to 
that,  as  deposited  in  the  Scriptnns,  cw 
and  successful  avfnnes.    Beligtoosfi- 
sodations,  conducted    in  a  jodiddoi 
manner,  are  extremely  helpful  to  esiMt 
studenU  of  the  Bible.     They  most  be 
so.    They  bring  the  Usht  of  many  mindi 
to  bear  upon  the  one  topic;  and,  mcIi 
contributing  its  own  special  and  pecu- 
liar portion  of  thought,  the  various  u^ 
snd  relations  of  tlwt  olo  topic  are  tl^ 
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devdopid  harmooioiislj.  This  oonld 
haidlj  be  done  bj  one  mind,  wboM  ia« 
diYidiuil  view  of  tba  sabject  miut  there- 
fore be  neeessarily  imperfect.  Many  of 
the  ttern  diifiealties  which  perplex  a 
BiUe  student  are  only  so  becaase  the 
enbject  is  being  contemplated  firom  an 
ceaentialijr  erroneoos  point  of  view;  and 
many  more  are  soch  as  others  in  the 
ooorw  of  their  reading  and  study  have 
found  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Hence  a  clearer  insight  into  divine 
truth  can  oftener  be  obtained  in  a  short 
time  by  connection  with  such  an  aseo- 
datiun  than  oonld  be  had  by  a  very 
great  amount  of  solitary  study. 

All  the  remarks,  moreover,  which  we 
previonsly  made  concerning  the  impnlse 
to  study  imparted  by  connection  with 
Literary  Associations,  and  the  beneficial 
cbaneter  of  the  friendships  formed 
among  its  members,  are  also  applicable 
here;  only  in  the  case  of  religious  asso- 
ciations the  solemnity  and  grandeur, 
and  practical  importance  of  the  troths 
vbidi  conce  before  the  mind  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
friendships  which  are  formed  in  the 
mutual  study  of  such  sacred  tbcmed, 
exert  a  purifjing  and  ennobling  ioflu> 
ence  upon  the  character  of  their  mem- 
bers, which  the  former  can  neither  com- 
msnd  nor  produce. 

We  were  extremely  glad  to  perceive 
the  notices  which  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  these  pages  concerning  the 
diarmcter  and  operations  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  "Glasgow  Young  Men's 
Society  for  Beligious  Improvement," 
viz.,  that  of  George  Square.  The  writer 
might  be  allowed  to  refer  to  another 
important  branch  of  the  same  society, 
with  which  for  many  years  he  had  the 


Sects  Lena  SocUt^^  iniiUuted  18 15. — 
The  jubilee  of  the  above  society  toolc 
pUce  in  the  Edinburgh  Hotel.  Fiftj 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr. 
Adam  Giffbrd,  advocate  {an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  society ),  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Ellis, 
^^.S.,  croupier.  M-^ny  hononry  mem- 
bvr»    w.re    present       The    cituirmaa 


pleasure  of  being  connected,  viz.,  that  of 
St.  Andrew's  Square.  Its  present  stu- 
dies are  designed  chiefly  fur  those  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  clear  impressions 
of  doctrinal  truth.  Its  extensive  sylla- 
bus embodies  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
course  of  systematic  theology,  while 
the  careful  and  able  manner  in  which 
every  topic  is  investigated  by  the  mem- 
ben  can  only  be  properly  appreciated 
by  those  who  regularly  take  part  in  its 
exercises.  Besides  the  doctrinal  hod^ 
of  the  syllabus,  arranged  in  three  great 
divisions — 1.  God;  2.  Christ — the  Holy 
Spirit;  8.  Man, — it  embraces  an  im- 
portant series  of  subjects  on  Messianic 
Prophecy,  and  another  on  the  Practical 
Aspects  of  the  Christian  Life ;  the  whole 
line  of  study  being  interspersed  with 
parts  of  four  other  series  on  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ, — His  parables ;  Scripture 
biography,  and  incidents  connected  with 
the  laboun  of  the  apostles. 

The  members  of  this  branch  have 
likewise  access  to  one  of  the  first  theo- 
logical libraries  in  the  city,  besides  its 
own  small  library  and  the  library  of  the 
*'  General  Society."  There  are  also  in 
connection  with  it  Thursday  evening 
winter  classes  for  the  study  of  Keanders 
"*  Church  History,"  and  of  "Moral  Phi- 
losophy;" and  a  Tuesday  evening  sum- 
mer oJasa,  for  the  study  of  some  of 
the  advanced  departments  of  £nglish 
Grammar. 

Further  information,  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  given  (if  applied  for) 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  Mr. 
George  Manuel,  127,  Shamrock  Street, 
Glasgow.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  St. 
Andrevr's  Square  Schoolroom  on  sabbath 
mornings,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 


state i  that  he  had  received  a  number 
of  letters  of  apology  from  a  great  many 
gentlemen  whose  avocations  prevented 
their  being  present  peraonally.  The  call 
addressed  to  the  m«mbers  had  been  re- 
sponded to  by  all.  He  then  gave  the 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toists.  The 
chairman  proposed  the  to«st  of  the 
evening,  '"  The    Scots   Lavr   Society.'  ♦ 
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Fifty  jtan  tgo  tlist  fodety  had  iti 
birtb,  and  tbej  were  glad  to  find  they 
had  present  some  of  tbe  foondera  of 
the  society;  many  of  tbe  early  mem- 
bers were  present  to  witness  its  man- 
bood.  Many  Tieissitades  had  befallen 
tbe  8ociety*s  progress.  Many  a  time 
it  bad  been  on  the  Tcrge  of  dissolntion, 
bnt  those  who  bad  fonnded  it  came  to 
tbe  rescne,  and  gaTe  it  a  new  lease  of 
life.  The  society  bad  snrviyed  its 
jnyenile  diseases,  and  had  scqnired  a 
▼itality  of  its  own.  He  trusted  that, 
like  a  corporation,  it  woald  never  die. 
Many  pleasures  had  been  enjoyed  in 
tbe  halls  in  which  it  met  Bat  tbe 
pleasure  was  the  least  of  it ;  500  gentle- 
men had  attended ;  many  of  these 
still  survive,  and  fill  situations  of 
honour,  profit,  and  usefulness.  He 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  society, 
whose  fiftieth  annivenuury  they  were 
met  to  celebrate,  might  claim  the 
honour  of  having  efiected  great  and 
permanent  good.  All  the  world  is  a 
school,  and  all  tbe  men  and  women 
therein  are  scholars;  the  first  lesson  is 
learned  in  their  earliest  days,  and  they 
are  learning  on  till  death.  The  Soots 
Law  Society  seemed  to  him  to  be  one 
of  the  great  edneational  institutes  of 
tbe  country.  From  it  lessons  were  to 
be  derived  which  were  beneficial  in  all 
relations  of  life.  The  exchange  of 
thought  which  took  place  in  it  ripened 
tbe  minds  of  those  who  ezcfaangvd 
them.  Partial  truths  were  enlarged, 
snpplfmented,  and  made  complete  and 
entire.  Distorted  views  were  cor- 
rected ;  errors  were  brought  to  the  light, 
and  seen  in  their  deformity.  The  mix- 
ture of  thoughts  and  ideas,  like  the 
mixture  of  the  rays  of  light,  made  that 
which  was  coloured,  and  partial,  and 
incomplete,  pure,  and  perfect,  and  com- 
plete, like  the  light  of  day.  These 
advantages  were  accompanied  with  a 
delight  end  pleasure  which  they  sought 
in  vain  in  the  stormier  and  rougher 
walks  of  life.  They  never  had  the 
pleasures  enjoyed  in  the  Scots  Law 
Society  in  the  debates  they  had  to  en- 
gage in  elsewhere.    It  was  a  charac- 


teristic of  tbe  soeiet/s  mattiagt 
its  earliest  days  that,  while  there 
keenness  of  argument  and  beat  of  < 
eounte^— while  the  aigmneiits 
sharp  and  the  leaseos  piereiag,  tbcvi 
never  was  any  bittemcM, 
personal  animosity.  They 
mends  and  gentlemen,  and 
they  parted.  The  aooiety  derivad 
lessons  from  expericiiee.  Essays  ww 
introduoed  in  addition  to  debatai, 
introductory  addresses  to  vary 
monotony  of  ordinaiy  meethigB, 
valedictory  addresses  to  send  tbe  RmU« 
men  who  bad  been  conflicting  all  suas- 
mer  away  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Nai 
only  so,  but  tbe  society,  strong  in  itself, 
held  out  its  hands  to  sister  societies; 
and  the  associated  societies  sprang  np, 
of  which  there  were  at  one  thne  six,  hit 
which  bad  now,  he  believed,  been  re- 
duced to  four.  Tbe  intercoane  betwwa 
these  societies  cultivated  a  spirit  of  the 
best  kind— not  of  hatred,  bat  of  omol*- 
tion.  Delegates  were  sent  from  oo# 
society  to  the  other;  open  raeetkiga 
were  introduced,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  might  attend  and 
take  part;  and  thus  what  was  at  fini 
but  the  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  for 
mutual  improvement  had  now  beeeno 
one  of  tbe  institutions  of  tbe  city,  and 
one  of  the  great  educators  of  onr  lei^ 
youth.  The  chairman  expressed  his 
trust  that  the  success  of  tbe  present 
was  bnt  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  tlia 
history  of  the  society  which  woaM  be 
much  more  prosperous,  and  pointed  ofnt 
that  the  society  might  be  greatly  aided 
by  the  co-operation  of  its  hooor&ry 
members*  occasional  attendance  at  the 
moftings  of  the  society,  &e.  He  eon- 
clnded  by  proposing  success  and  proa* 
perity  to  the  Scots  Law  Society. 

Paisl^  Young  MaCs  Bible  IiutUmU, 
— A  toiree  of  the  Toung  Men's  Bible  In- 
stitute was  held  in  the  Abercorn  Booms. 
Tbe  ball  was  filled  with  the  members  of 
tbe  Bible  Institute  and  of  the  BiUs 
Classes  for  young  women,  in  oonneetifltt 
with  the  Free  Middle  Church,  taaght  by 
Mr.  Matthow  Mair,  Mr.  Johnllacalastar, 
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ind  a  xnifflbar  of  friends.    On  the  plat- 
fonn  irvre  the  Ber.  Wm,  Fraser,  presi- 
dent of  the  inetitnte,  Mr.  Wm.  Eeddie, 
Laetnitr  on  Science,  QIascow,  and  the 
affioe-beerera  of  the  Free  Middle  Church. 
After  tee  the  president  gare  en  eddrese, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
led  to  originate  the  Bible  Inetitnte  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  yonng  men  an 
opportnoity  of  sjstematioallj  stadjing 
the  evidences  of  the  truths  revealed  in 
tbe  Bible,  and  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  varions  scientific  and  critical  objec- 
tioos  which  were  brought  against  the 
word  of  God  at  the  present  day.    The 
Institute  had  been  attended  with  much 
success,  and  had  now  begun  to  take  a 
hold  on  tile  oommunltj.    Upwards  of 
one  hundred  young  men  were  now  pass- 
ing through  the  exeroieee  of  tbe  Ineti- 
tnte, and  the  public  rarel j  saw  placards 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  town  an- 
nouncing meetings  at  which  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  were  attacked  hj  men  who 
displayed  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
sobjeets  they  discnssed.    He  urged  the 
young  men  before  him  to  beware  of 
mental  listlessness  regarding  the  great 
tmths  which  concerned  their  spiritual 
well-being,  and,  above  all,  to  cherish  an 
earnest  reverence  for  the  Bible.     Mr. 
John  Miller,  sec,  read  the  report,  which 
gave  a  statement  of  the  conrse  of  study 
pursued  during  the  past  year,  and  a 
notice  of  the  beneficial  results  which 
the  Institute  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce.    Ma.  Hugh   Harper,  treasurer, 
read   the  financial  statement.      Both 
reports    were    adopted.      Mr.  Eeddie 
then  addressed  tbe  meeting  on  the  unity 
of  design   manifested   in   the  various   j 
typetf  of  the  animal  creation  as  afford-   ! 


ing  proof  of  the  nnity  of  God,  com- 
mending his  hearers  to  study  tha 
various  objects  in  the  natural  world,  as 
revealing  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
and  concluded  by  assuring  them  that 
faith  in  the  truths  revealed  in  God's 
word  was  indispensable  to  fit  mankind 
to  live  worthily  here,  and  to  prepare  for 
a  blessed  ezieteaee  hereafter.  The 
chairman  then  intimated  that  Mr.  B. 
N.  Barbour  (a  member  of  tbe  Estab- 
lished Church)  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  M. 
Mnir  to  the  members  of  the  Bible  Insti- 
tute for  the  beet  outline  of  the  course 
of  addresses  delivered  to  the  members 
during  the  session.  Mr.  Muir  addressed 
Mr.  Barbour,  and  presented  him  with 
the  prise-— four  valnable  books.  The 
vice-president,  Mr.  Lawrie,  iu  name  of 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Institute, 
presented  Mr,  Fraser  with  a  handsome 
arm-chair  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  valuable  labours  among 
them.  Mr.  Fraser  expressed  his  deep 
sense  of  the  kindness  which  the  gilt 
implied,  which  he  legarded  as  eTidenM 
that  his  services  in  the  Bible  Institute 
were  appreciated.  Mr.  Thomson  de- 
tailed what  bad  been  done  during  the 
past  year  by  some  of  the  young  men  of 
the  Bible  Institute  in  associations  formed 
for  intellectual  and  religious  improve- 
ment. Mr.  A.  B.  Pollock  was  commis- 
sioaed  by  Mr.  John  Macalaster^s  female 
Bible  Class  to  present  him  with  a  time- 
piece as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  him 
as  their  teacher.  Mr.  Macalaster  suit- 
ably acknowledged  the  gift.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  agreeably  diversified  by 
the  singing  of  a  band  and  some  per- 
formances on  the  piano. 
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4.  CoDstantlj  activa  fknlt;  ignonat 
men. 

5.  Aajthing  that;  excelleooa  with- 
held. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF.CULTUBE. 
STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

POPB*S  "ESBAT  ON  CBITIdBBC." — PABT  II. 

[The  oanaes  of  imperfect  criticism :»1.  Pride;  2.  DefeetiTe  Knowledge;  3. 
Judging  of  the  whole,  on  a  snnrejr  merely  of  parte.] 

Of  all  the  eauMff  (1)  which  oampire  to  hlmd  1 

Man*a  erring  jadgment,  and  mitguuh  the  mutd. 

What  the  wtah  head  with  Hraoffut  bias  rules 

Is  pride  (2) — the  neoer-faUmg  vice  of  fools. 

Whatever  Natnre  has  in  toorih  denied,  5 

MSAXriHOS  OF  WOBDB  XV  ITALICS,  A8  SCGGESTIOKB  FOR  PAXAPHBAS»0. 

Une  1.  Occasioning  impulses;  nnite; 
ohsrare. 

2.  Fallible;  lead  astray;  reason. 

8.  Feeble  intellect;  moat  powerfol 
prejudice  OTormasters. 

(1)  "  The  doctrine  of  cansation,  in  its  amplest  and  most  generalised  fotrn,  may 
be  briefly  stated  thns :  that  there  is  throughout  Nature  a  constant  series  of  events, 
seeming  to  depend  on  each  other — ^the  subsequent  on  the  antecedent;  the  former 
of  any  two  events  being  commonly  denominated  the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect  '^ 
(p.  51).  "  The  simplest  idea  of  a  cause  is,  that  which  of  itself  makes  anything 
begin  to  be  "  (p.  74).--"  The  Whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes;'  by  Dr,  WUUat^ 
Jonah  Irons, 

''Cause,  taken  in  its  most  general  sense,  denotes  the  particular  oocastoo  er 
chance  on  which  the  event  connected  with  it,  and  which  b  called  the  effect  or 
thing  done,  took  place.  .  .  .  According  to  Aristotle,  as  is  well  known,  a  cause  is 
of  four  kinds: — 1.  Materialf  which  denotes  the  relation  in  which  the  marble  stands 
to  the  statue  that  is  formed  of  it  2.  Formal,  which  denotes  the  cause  of  every- 
thing being  precisely  what  it  is.  .  .  .  3.  EJpcienit  or  that  from  which  effects 
proceed.  And  4.  Finals  which  expresses  the  purpoee  or  object  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  these  effects.  ...  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  annex  a  predse 
meanbg  to  the  term  efficient  cause,  I  should  call  it  that  whidi  directly  and  imme- 
diately produces  a  change  or  event  in  nature." — R,  E.  Scotfs  **  Causation^'*  chap.  L 

**  The  cause  of  a  thing  is  that  antecedent  (or  aggregate  of  antecedents)  which 
is  seen  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  effect,  viewed,  if  it  be  not  itsdf  a 
self-determining  agent,  in  reference  to  a  self-acting  power  whose  agency  it  exhibits." 
-^Karslahe*s  **Aids  to  the  Stu^  of  Logic;*  vol.  iL,  p.  43. 

(2)  "  When  I  define  pride  to  be  that  emotion  which  attends  the  eontemplatioa 
of  our  own  excellence,  I  must  be  understood  as  limiting  the  phrase  to  the  single 
emotion  that  immediately  follows  the  contemplation.  The  feeling  of  our  exceUenoi 
may  give  rise,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  various  other  affections  of  the  mind.  .  . 
Vanity,  then,  and  haughtiness,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  simple  ]rido 
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She  gives  ia  Urge  reeruiU  of  needftdprids  t 

Far  as  io  bodiae,  fAtw  in  lonlSy  mejind 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wipdg 

Pride,  where  mt  fails,  steps  in  to  oar  dtfenee, 

And  jUls  up  all  the  migkt$  void  of  seme. 

If  once  right  reason  (3)  drives  that  cAmm/  awmj. 


10 


6.  Bestows;      supplies;      requisite 
egotism. 

7.  Ezaetlj;  so;  notice. 

8.  Is  defectiTe;  filled;  air. 

9.  Wbenerer;  is  wanting;  eomes  for- 
ward; help. 


10.  SnppUea;  extraordinary   defect; 
intelligence. 

11.  Correct;  repels;  obstacle  to  clear 
▼ision. 


which  leads  to  them  in  some  minds,  bat  which  may  exist,  and  exist  as  readilj 
withont  ss  with  them.  The  mere  pleasure  of  excellence  attained,  thus  separated 
from  the  vanitj  or  haaghtinees  that  would  lead  to  any  ridiculous  or  cruel  display 
of  it,  ioTol?es  nothing  which  is  actaally  worthy  of  censure,  if  the  superiority  be 
not  in  circumstances  that  are  frivolous,  still  less  in  circumstances  that,  although 
sanctioned  by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  imply  demerit  rather  than  merit.  In  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  truly  praiseworthy  to  desire  to  excel,  it  must  be 
truly  Boble  to  have  excelled.  It  is  impossible  to  be  desirous  of  excelling  without 
a  pleasure  ia  having  excelled  ;  and  where  it  would  be  culpable  to  feel  pleasure  in 
the  attainments  that  have  made  os  nobler  than  we  were  before,  it  must,  of  course, 
have  be«n  culpable  to  desire  each  excellence.  It  is  not  in  pride,  therefore,  or  the 
pleasure  of  excellence  as  a  mere  direct  emotion,  that  a  moral  error  consists,  but  in 
those  ill*ordered  sffections  which  may  have  led  us  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  that 
is  unworthy  of  onr  desire,  and  that  cannot  therefore  shed  any  glory  on  our  attain- 
ment dT  it." — Brown's  **  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Jftnd,**  Ixi., 
p.  412. 

'^  Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault, 

Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 

The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most 

Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast; 

For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 

'Twill  cost  yon  dear  before  he's  understood. 

How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  I 

How  few  are  they  who  understand  htm  yet!  ** 

The  Marl  of  Roscommon  s  "  Essay  on  Trantlated  Verse."* 
(3)  **  There  is  but  one  faculty  which  can  olaim  to  be  the  organ  of  philosophy, 
snd  that  is  the  reason.  The  ressoo  is  the  faculty  of  all  perception,  whether  by 
immediate  intnition,  or  by  mediate  representation  or  deduction;  whether  of  the 
interior  or  the  exterior  consciousness ;  whether  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
fntare;  whether  of  the  actual  or  the  possible,  or  of  the  probable  or  the  impossible; 
whether  of  phenomena,  or  of  being  and  truth;  whether  of  cause  or  law.  All 
perception  and  all  knowledge  belong  to  this  one  faculty.  .  .  .  The  reason, 
when  it  perceives,  thinks,  or  ratiocinates,  does  sn  under  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  acts,  and  under  convictions  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  its  operations."^- T'op- 
pasis  **Elemettts  ofLogicy"  Part  I.,  sect  xiii.,  p.  92. 

''This  word  is  liable  to  many  ambiguities.  ...  1.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
to  signify  all  the  intellectual  powers  collectively.  ...  2.  Those  intellectual 
powers  exclusively  in  whirh  man  differs  from  brutes.  ...  3.  The  faculty  of 
carrying  on  the  third  operation  of  the  mind,  viz..  reasoning  or  ratiocination.     .     .     . 
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Tmik  (4)  htmkB  upon  w  with  reMhi$  dojf. 
Trust  not  youndf ;  bat,  7<mr  tkfiets  to  JbHMr, 
Make  ute  ofttfttj  friwd — aod  every  foe. 
^  iit<2s  learmngf  u  a  (isfl^erofiff  thing  (5)— 
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12.  Aecarate  knowledge;   full  en- 
lightenmeot. 

13.  Believe  in;  fen]t8;imdentand. 


14.  Employ. 

15.  A  smell  amoant  of  icqnired 
knowledge;  perilous. 


4.  Beesoa  is  also  employed  to  signify  the  premiss  or  premises  of  an  argasMot, 
especially  the  minor  premiss;  and  it  is  from  reason  in  this  sense  that  the  weed 
reasoning  is  derived.  5.  It  is  also  frequently  used  to  signify  a  canse." — WhaU^M 
**Logict"  Appendix  I.,  sect  xxiii.,  p.  223. 

(4)  "  Truth  is  an  antithetical  idea;  its  opposite  is  falsehood.  The  great  aim  of 
tile  reason  is  tmth;  and  logic  comprises  the  lavs  which  govern  the  reaaeo  in  its 
searches  after,  in  the  processes  by  which  it  arrives  at,  truth.  Truth  in  itssif  is 
identical  with  the  highest  form  of  reality — with  absolute  and  necessary  reality; 
and  it  is  the  parent  of  all  other  reality — the  rsality  of  actual  objective  being.  The 
ideas,  and  the  necessary  and  universal  conceptions  which  immediately  spring  cuX 
of  them,  are  the  essential  body  of  truth;  actual  being  is  the  exterior  embedhDani 
of  truth.  Hence  truth  is  that  in  which  the  reason  ultimately,  necessarily,  and 
securely  reposes.  ...  In  whatever  r^on  of  knowledge  the  reason  takes  its 
stand,  truth  is  its  great  and  legitimate  object.  The  idea  of  truth  is  the  sprinic  of 
all  its  activitv."— **£2emefit«  of  Logicr  h^  Henry  P,  Tappan^  Part  HI.,  beek  i^ 
par.  18,  p.  197. 

**  TrM  implies  a  report  of  something  that  if  [or  was].  ReaUhf  denotes  tin 
existence  of  a  thing,  whether  affirmed  and  reported  of  or  not.  The  thing  reported 
either  m  or  t*  not;  the  report  is  either  true  or  false.  The  things  themselves  ais 
sometimes  called  truths  instead  of  facts  or  realities,  aud  assertions  regarding  faott 
are  called  facts."— Z)r.  Edward  CopUsUmes  "Remains,'*  p.  105. 

(5)  "  It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  consider  the  multitude  as  not  intended 
to  think,  that  at  the  best  they  can  learn  bat  little,  and  that  this  is  likely  to  harm 
rather  than  to  do  them  good.  *  A  little  learning,*  we  are  told, '  is  a  dangerous 
thing.'  '  Shallow  draughts '  of  knowledge  are  worse  than  ignorance.  Tlie  man  of 
the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  nothing ;  and  the  result  of  stimo- 
lating  them  to  thonght  will  be  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  set  of  half-thinkcn. 
To  this  ar|;ument  I  reply,  first,  that  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  jnoving  too  much; 
for,  if  valid,  it  shows  that  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think.  For  who,  I  would 
ask!  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  anything ?  Whose  *  learning  *  is  not '  little '  ?  Whose 
*  dranghts '  of  knowledge  are  not  *  shallow '  ?  Who  of  us  has  fathooied  the  depths 
of  a  single  prodnct  of  nature,  or  a  single  event  in  history?  Who  of  us  is  sot 
baffled  by  the  mysteries  in  a  ^rain  of  sand?  How  contracted  the  range  of  the 
widest  intellect!  But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so  little,  of  no  worth?  Am  ve 
to  despise  the  lessons  which  are  taught  us  in  this  book  of  creation,  in  this  narxov 
round  of  hnman  experience,  because  an  infinite  universe  stretches  around  us  wlsioh 
we  have  no  means  of  exploring,  and  in  which  the  earth  and  sun  and  planets 
dwindle  to  a  point?  We  should  remember  that  the  known,  however  little  it  sosy 
be,  is  in  harmony  with  the  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  towards  it  We  should 
remember,  too,  that  the  gravest  truths  may  be  gathered  fnm  a  veiy  nairov 
compass  of  information.  God  is  revealed  in  His  sifiallest  work  as  truly  as  in  Hit 
greatest.  The  principles  of  human  nature  may  be  studied  better  in  a  family  thss 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite.  The 
great  ideas  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken  are  within  the  reach  of  every  ass 
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Drwk  daep^  or  iath  m4  tb«  PMm  (6)  tpring: 
Than  jMiNt  <i>Yiivilte  Mfoopicate  <A«  Mn, 
And  diinking  bigelj  M(er«  «§  a^am. 
/'tred  at  flitt  aight  with  what  the  Mtue  (7)  imparUf 
lifiarUu  yoiUh  w«  Umpt  tha  AdE^Att  of  arts. 


n 

16 
SO 


1ft.  Paitaka  1ar|ttl7;  maka  no  naa  of. 

17.  Small  qoantitiaa  ovaroome  tha 

18.  BattflnanathavatofoarfncaltiaB. 


19.  Excited ;  poetry  giTea. 

20.  Baah;  8tri?a  to  attain;  topmoat 
reachaa;  inTention. 


who  thinta  for  tnith,  and  aeeka  it  in  ainglanaia  of  mind.  I  will  only  add,  that 
tha  labouing  daaaaa  are  not  now  condemned  to  dranghts  of  knowledge  so  ahallow 
aa  to  merit  acorn.  Many  of  them  know  more  of  the  oatward  world  than  all  tha 
pbiloaophera  of  antiquity;  and  Ghriatianity  haa  opened  to  them  myateriee  of  tha 
spiritoal  world  which  kinga  and  propheta  were  not  privileged  to  nnderatand." — 
W,  E.  Ckmmmff,  D,D.,  **  On  the  Elevation  of  the  Working  Chsses,"  "  ITorJb," 
ToL  L,  p.  463. 

(6)  Pmtm,  a  narrow  alip  of  country  in  the  aonth-east  of  Hacedoniai  honnded 
on  the  waat  hy  Moimt  Olympns  and  its  offiihoota,  of  which  a  portion  waa  called 
Piemt.  Tha  inhAbitanta  were  Thradana,  aod  famous  for  music  and  poetry,  henoe 
tha  Mnaaa  ware  named  Pieridet, 

"0,  teatudinia  aureie 

Duloem  qme  atrepitum,  Fieri,  temperas!"  &c. 

'*  0  maid  PieriAU,  who  doet  temper 
The  aweet  ring  of  the  golden  shell." 

Boraee^  Odes,  IV.,  iii.,  18. 

(7)  **  Poetry  haa  a  natural  alliance  with  our  beat  affections.  It  delighta  ia 
the  beanty  and  anblimity  of  the  outward  creation  of  the  soul ;  it  indeed  portrays 
with  tairibio  energy  the  ezccaaea  of  the  passions,  but  they  are  passions  which  show 
a  mighty  nature,  whieh  are  full  of  power,  which  commaod  awe  and  excite  a  deep 
thoogh  ahnddering  aympathy.  Ita  great  tendency  and  purpoae  ia  to  carry  the 
miad  abofo  and  beyond  the  beaten,  dnaty,  weary  walka  of  ordinary  life;  to  lift 
it  into  a  purer  element;  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generona  emo> 
tion.  It  raraala  to  na  the  loTolineas  of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshneaa  of  early 
feeling,  raviToa  the  reliah  of  aimple  pleaaorea,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
whieh  warmed  the  spring-time  of  onr  being,  refines  youthful  lore,  strengthens  our 
intareat  fai  human  nature,  by  vivid  delineationa  of  ita  tenderest  and  loftiest  fed* 
isga,  apitada  our  sympathies  oirer  all  claaaea  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
nnhvraal  being,  and,  through  the  brightneas  of  its  prophetic  Tiaions,  helps  faith 
to  lay  hold  on  the  ftituro  life. 

**  Lb  many  poama  there  is  more  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic 
thaorias.  The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  ▼ehidee  of  the  sublimest  Teritiea, 
and  its  flaahaa  often  open  new  regiooa  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on  the 
mystarieaof  onr  being.  In  poetry,  when  the  letter  ia  falsehood,  the  spirit  ia  often 
profocmdeat  wiadom.  And  if  truth  thua  dwella  in  the  boldest  fictiona  of  the  poet, 
mnah  mors  may  it  be  expected  in  hia  delineations  of  life;  for  the  present  life, which 
is  the  first  stage  of  the  unmortal  mind,  abounda  in  the  materiala  of  poetry,  and  it 
is  thsh^ph  offieo  of  tha  bard  to  deteot  this  dirine  dement  among  the  groaaer 
labeufs  ud  pleasorea  of  our  earthly  bdng.  The  present  life  ia  not  wholly  proaaio, 
pifQisa^  tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The 
afSBetions  whidi  spread  beyond  ouradTss,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity;  the  work- 
iags  of  migh^  poaaiens  whioh  aeem  to  arm  the  ooul  with  an  almost  superhumsn 
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WAih  from  the  bounded  level  of  oar  mbd  21 

Short  viewM  we  take,  oor  leave  the  Uanigtiu  behind ; 
But  fnore  advanced,  behold  with  etnmge  eurprite 
New  dittant  eeenes  of  endlese  Scieooe  (8)  riee! 


21.  At  the  same  Ume  that;  limited 
position. 

22.  Carsory  glances;  distances. 


23.  Farther;  stoirnUr  astoDishmeot 

24.  Fresh  far-off  fields;  iaterminaUe. 


energy;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joj  of  infancy;  the  bloom  and  baoyaney 
and  daziliog  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  when  it  first  wakes  to 
love,  and  dreams  of  happiness  too  vast  for  earth;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and 
grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling  and  depth  of  affection,  and  blusbea  of 
purity,  and  the  tone  a*)d  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire, — these  are 
all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist.  He 
only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  pr»> 
longs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys.** — W,  E.  Chanmng,  D.D^  "  Oa  ike 
Character  and  Wriiings  o/Miiton,^  "  Worke,"*  vol.  L,  p.  4. 

**  In  entering  upon  the  wide  field  that  here  stretches  before  us  we  are  met  in 
the  very  gateway  by  the  fact  that  both  the  dreamer  and  the  thinker,  the  sini^er 
and  the  sayer,  have  declared  the  immediate  aim  of  poasy  to  be  pleasure.  They 
are  at  war  on  many  another  point,  but  here  they  are  at  one.  '  It  is  the  pleasure 
of  a  truth/  says  Aristotle;  *it  is  that  of  a  lie,*  says  Bacon;  but  both  M  and 
admit  that  whatever  other  aims  poesy  may  have  in  view,  pleasure  is  the  main 
thing.  Whatsoever  we  do  has  happiness  for  its  last  end,  but  with  poesy  it  i«  the 
first  as  well  as  the  last.  This  is  not  all,  however;  the  tie  is  much  closer.  Poesy 
is  not  only  meant  for  pleasure,  but  is  founded  on  pleasure,  and  ia  the  amtM)diment 
of  all  our  happiness,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  It  is  built  on,  tad  of,  and  io, 
and  for  happiness.'  *  It  is  the  record,*  as  Shelley  has  it,  *  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  ot  the  best  and  happiest  of  minds.*  True,  it  often  deals  with  sorrow,  bat 
none  of  our  sorrows  are  without  a  ray  of  comfort;  and  as  black  in  the  aaoefaine 
appears  brighter  than  white  in  the  shade,  so  that  oftentimes  we  cannot  tall  \Auk 
from  white;  there  is  often  a  luxury  in  grief,  with  which  we  would  not  part  for 
anything  short  of  the  highest  bliss.  Some  have  gooe  so  far  as  to  lay  that  the 
pleasure  wrung  from  sorrow  is  the  greatest  of  all;  as  Shelley,  that  it  b  *  aweeter 
far  than  the  pleasure  of  pleasure  itself.'  Without  going  so  tar,  Bishop  Baticr,  in 
his  sermon  on  Compassion,  says  that  we  sympathise  oftener  and  more  readily  with 
sorrow  than  with  joy;  and  Adam  Smith  maintains  that  our  sympathy  with  grief 
is  generally  a  moro  lively  sensation  than  our  sympathy  with  joy.  if  these  atais- 
ments  be  true,  they  of  course  afford  the  very  strongest  reasons  why  poesy  should 
deal  with  sorrow.'*—'*  Poetics,"  by  E,  S.  DaUae,  p.  10. 

(8)  '*  The  sum  of  all  things  that  roan  can  know  is  circumscribed  in  quality,  sU 
though  in  each  quality  there  may  be  combinations  of  indefinite  extent.  That  is, 
there  are  only  so  many  possible  sciences,  although  each  science,  in  its  own  depart* 
ment,  may  be  pursued  inde6nitely.  .  .  .  Correlative  with  the  seienocs  are  tbe 
arts.  The  sciences  are  knowledge,  the  arts  are  action.  With  the  diseoveiy  of  the 
sciences  there  follows  invariably  a  new  and  amended  order  of  action;  that  ia,  the 
arts,  or  the  products  of  human  activity,  continually  improve  with  the  pio^rsisien 
of  the  sciences.  .  .  .  Ij«t  it  be  remembered  that  science  ia  not  a  reoBt^t  bat 
only  a  form  of  thought.  Science  exiats  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  mind  alooe;  it  it 
the  mind's  mode  of  viewing  reality.  The  realities  are  matter  and  mind.** — **Tke 
Theory  of  Human  Progrettion"  by  P,  E.  Dove,  chap,  ii.,  p.  168. 

"  ilisivry  occujties  iteeif  with  facts,  science  with  causes.    The  former,  aocordiog 
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^,  pleated  at  first,  ibn  iowermg  Alps  (9)  we  trj, 
MowU  o*er  ths  taIsb,  and  seem  to  tread  the  ekjl 
The  eternal  snows  appear  already  jmw^, 
And  the  first  cUmdt  and  moioitatiM  seem  the  kui; 
Bat,  these  attained^  we  <rem6/e  to  mrvey 
The  growing  labowrt  of  the  2en0reA«i«(2  wag  ; 
The  Mcr«ami|7  progpeet  tire*  oar  wandtrine  eye^^ 
ir»/2f  peep  o'er  hiUs^  and  <4/;w  on  Alpt  arise! 
A  perfect  judge  wiU  rsa<f  each  work  of  wU 
With  tfte  Mnme  «ptf^  that  the  author  wrii; 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  fauUs  to  find 
Where  Nature  mofes,  and  ropliire  warms  the  mind; 
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30 


35 


25.  Grati6ed;  loftj. 

26.  Asceod;  march  upon. 

27.  ErerUsting;  gone  beyond. 

28.  Vapoars;  peaks  {  utmost. 

29.  Beached ;  teel  fear  and  grief;  look 
forward  on. 

30.  Increasing  toils;  extending  path. 

31.  Expanding  Tiew  fatigues. 


32.  Heights;  peaks;  spring  up. 

33.  Accomplished  critic;  peruse;  in- 
tellect 

34.  Similar  ideas;  writer  composed  it. 

35.  Look  upon;  trivial  defects. 

36.  Correct  rrpresentation ;  earnest 
feeling. 


to  Bacon,  crawls  apon  the  ground ;  hnt  of  the  fountains  of  science  some  are  situated 
above,  some  beneath.  For  the  causes  of  things  are  either  supernatural  or  natural; 
tha  former  can  only  be  revealed,  the  latter  must  be  investigated.  The  science  of 
supematunii  causes  is  revealed  theology,  that  of  natural  causes  is  science  in  a 
pecniiar  and  more  limited  sense— or  philosophy .'' — Francis  Bacons  of  Verutam^  bg 
Kuuo  Fischer,  chap,  ix.,  p.  246. 

(9)  "  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope*8  description  of  a  tra- 
veller straining  op  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he  comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the 
last;  be  finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hill  rise  before  him;  and  that  being  scaled,  he 
finds  the  highest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon  quitting 
the .  plain  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and 
pUasiog.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  colour;  the  grass 
becomes  more  mossy,  and  the  weather  more  moderate.  Still  as  he  ascends,  the 
weather  becomes  more  co)<1,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary  passage 
he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  v»lley  of  surpassmg  verdure,  caosed  by  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  sun,  collected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights. 
But  it  mooh  more  frequently  happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amaaing  depths,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed,  and  fountains  derive 
their  original.  On  tnose  places  next  the  highest  summits  vegetation  is  scarcely 
csnied  on;  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air 
is  intolerably  cold,  either  oontinnally  refrigerated  with  frosts  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  ice,  and  snows  that 
seem  ooostantly  accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this  war  of  the  elements  he 
sseeoda  into  a  purer  and  a  serener  region,  where  vegetation  has  entirely  ceased; 
where  the  preci|Mces,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise  perpendicularly  above  him; 
while  ha  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements;  clouds  at  his  feet,  and 
thunders  darting  upward  from  their  bosoms  below.  A  thousand  meteors  which  are 
never  seen  on  the  plain  present  themselves.  Circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shsdow  eS  the  mountains  projected  upon  tbe  body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's 
own  inaags  reflected,  an  in  a  looking-glass,  upon  the  opposite  cloud.** — Dr,  0.  Gold» 
mitVe  *  Ilistorg  of  the  Earth,  and  of  Animated  Xature,'*  Part  I.,  chap.  xii. 
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I^or  bM,  for  that  SMl^iiaRl,  tkUlMfgkt, 

The  ^iflMrout  pJMrars  to  bo  ^mmtd  widi  wiU 

Bat  in  snoh  hjf§  m  aoitbar  M  notjltiw, 

CorrmsUif  cold  and  riyhrjy  Imp, 

That,  Mmmm^  lavlti,  obo  ^mmC  Imot  koop^ 

Wo  cannot  hUme  iiidood — ^bnt  wo  may  aloipi  (10) 

In  9oUt  as  nofHro,  what  afeeti  our  hovte 

Is  not  tho  tameimen  cS  peetdmr  ptaitg 

'Tin  not  a  lip  or  070  wo  beavtj  ootf,  (11) 

Bat  tho  MJniybros  and /no  rtfuft  of  alL 

TMif,  whon  wo  vieiB  iomo  woU-proporCioDfld  dono  (IS) 

(Tho  world's /Mtwondsr,  and  oVn  tbino,  0  Bmm  I), 

No  SMj^fe  /Mirtt  iMe^iKi^  sivpriie, 

AU  comes  wdted  to  the  aimuimg  tyn; 

No  moftftfvia  Aei^Af,  or  lirtadlh^  or  &i^^  ^ppwr, 

The  vshoU  at  onoe  is  hold  and  r^uJar. 
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45 


90 


37.  FaU  to  feol{  ill'-natorod,  stupid 
joy. 

38.  Kindl J  enjoyment;  enraptnrod* 

39.  Poems;  rise;  fall. 

4a  Unfailmglj  dnll;  IotoUj  attaned. 

41.  AToiding;  OYon  pathway. 

4S.  Object  to. 

48.  ImaginatiTS  literatiiro;  living  ob- 
jeets;  inflaences. 

44.  Express  fitasss;  spodsl  portioas. 


45.  Begwndaa. 

46.  Combined  power;  utivs 

47.  In  tho  same  wajt  look  «pOB« 

48.  Dsseived  admiimtiflB. 

49.  Separate  items  peeoKarijatteiiish. 

50.  Sjmmetricallj;  delighted 

51.  Ezeeptiooal    olsivKlioB; 
distaaoe. 

58.  Entin  &bric;  otiikiof ;  pispsr- 
tiooato. 


(10) 


**•  Mediooribns  esos  postis 
Non  homines,  non  Dt,  non  conosssers  odomBs. 
Sio  animis  natnm  inTentnmqae  poena  juTSsdis, 
Si  psolam  a  sommo  docessit,  ▼ergit  ad  imam.** 

**  Bat  that  a  poet  should  be  middling  now, 
Nor  men,  nor  gods,  nor  pablishers  allow. 
So  posms  that  would  please,  if  th^  descend 
From  a  high  stsndard,  to  tho  lowest  tend." 

^oroos,  **  AH  qfPod^r  372—^378. 


(11)  "  With  regard  to  snrfsce,  tmooOmeu;  and  with  ngatd  to 
Imrity^  r^petUitm,  radiaikm,  e^iUbrntm,  balamee  ofparUf  mmg^ieitif  pfr&iioM,  fH 
of  which  I  comprehend  under  tho  single  term  igfmiMlry,  uonstitnto  tho  prinetals  of 
eompQsition,  by  which  the  aspect  of  simple  or  mors  beauty  is  dovetopsd."— >*  lie 
miaopk^  of  the  SeauHfid,"  by  Jokm  G.  MaeVioar,  DJ)^  dhap.  ill.,  p.  4a 

(18)  Dome,  a  term  applied  to  a  coreriag  of  a  whole  or  a  part  of  a  WUiBg* 
•  .  .  .  Tho  word  dbme  is  applied  to  the  eztomal  part  of  tho  aphorioal  or  fs^- 
gonal  roof,  and  cupola  to  the  internal  part.  ThedomoofStFeter'sair 
upon  four  piers,  62  feet  high  and  81  thi<dc.  From  the  arohes  spring  the 
which  are  finished  by  an  entablature.  Upon  this  eDftshialnre  b  a  pUatfu 
plinth  is  externally  an  octagon,  and  intemally  a  drde.  On  tho  pttnth  is  a  ~ 
•tylobats.  Abore  the  oireiUar  stylobate  is  placed  tho  drum  of  the  dosoo,  vUeh  ii 
pierced  with  16  windows.  In  thecentrsrisesthelaiiteftt,towfaifihaBBbad«poai^gi 
give  light  The  whole  height  from  the  oxtenal  pHuth  of  tho  dono  to  te  «nss  is 
863  ft.  The  total  height  from  the  psTement  is  437|  ft.  The  tocol  hsigkt  iatw- 
nally,  to  tho  top  of  the  dome  ct  the  lantern,  is  887  fL 
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FrO.  Trafford,  tb«  author  of ''  George 
G«ith  of  Feo  Court,"  &c.,  is  Mid  to  be 
m  ladj,  yooiifc,  amiable,  and  accom- 
pliahed,  the  wife  of  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  a  Soottiah  barooet.    It  ia  a  nom  de 


The  Ber.  Walter  W.  Shirley,  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxod,  is  preparing  a  List 
of  Wyeliffe's  works,  with  desoriptions  of 
■U  koown  MSS. 

A  sew  edition,  revised  by  the  MS. 
testa,  of  Chaucer's  Works,  is  proposed 
hy  the  Syndics  of  the  Oxford  UniTsrsity 
press,  and  a  Hexapla  edition  is  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Child,  of  Harrard. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  by 
Syud  Ahmed,  a  Hahommedan,  is  pub- 
liabiog  in  parts  in  India. 

The  works  of  the  late  W.  J.  Fox,  in 
19  Tols.,  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Fox 
ICemorial  Committee.  They  will  con- 
tain mnch  MS.  matter. 

6aiaot*B  Memoirs,  Vol.  VII.,  is  out, 
bringing  us  to  1847. 

Two  unpublished  (or  rather  duplicate 
copies  inth  different  titles)  Comedies  by 
Talma,  the  French  tragedian,  haTe^)een 
Rcently  diseoTered. 

Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  '*Tom 
Brown*s  School  Days,**  &c.,  is  to  contest 


C.  Hole  has  in  the  press  a  "  Brief 
Biographical  Dictionary,"  including  the 
names  of  20,000  persons  of  eminence. 

Francis  Galton  is  engaged  on  a  work 
"  On  Hereditary  Talent  and  Character." 

The  works  of  Edmund  Burke  are  to 
be  issued  in  twelve  monthly  vols.,  in 
Boston,  U.S. 

A  complete  verbal  and  glossarial 
Index  to  Chaucer*s  "  Canterbury  Tales,** 
and  containing  special  lexicons  of  words 
found  in  other  old  English  authon; 
with  a  Grammar  of  Englkh  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  an  Essay  on 
Cheiieer  s  versification,  is  nearly  ready 
at  the  house  of  F.  Leypoldt,  New  York. 


The  "Church  in  Ireland,  and  iU 
Relations  to  the  Sute,"  by  the  Rt  Hon. 
J.  Whiteside,  is  anxiously  looked  for, 

A  reissue  (continued  to  1854)  of 
H.  Martineau's  **  History  of  the  PeaoBi" 
has  been  published  at  Boston,  U.S. 

Felix  Neve,  professor  of  Sanscrit  at 
Louvain,  has  printed  a  paper  on  the 
Belles  Lettres  of  India. 

Bacon's  **  Essays,"  and  Johnson's 
"Rasselas,**  have  i>een  published  at 
Calcutta  in  Indian  translations. 

A  complete  edition  of  Cowley's  works 
is  announced  as  in  the  American  press, 
on  large  paper. 

Algernon  Swinburne,  author  of 
**  Sappho,"  a  poem,  **  The  Queen 
Mother,"  and  "Rosalind,"  plays;  "Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon,"  a  highly  meritorious 
poem,  has  a  new  poem  in  the  press.  It 
seems  criUos  think,  that  Swinburne  and 
Bachanan  are  to  head  the  poll  for  the 
inheritance  of  Tennyson. 

VEpoque  is  the  title  of  a  sew  joux^ 
nal,  started  in  Paris  by  Em.  Leydeau, 
author  of  '*  Fanny,"  &c. 

W.  C.  Russell,  son  of  Henry  Russell, 
composer,  is  about  to  lay  claims  to  the 
honours  of  a  writer  of  tragedies. 

"  Julius  Casar,"  VoL  II.,  mil,  it  it 
said,  appear  with  the  fall  of  the  leat 

Charles  Waterton,  author  of  **  Wan- 
derings in  South  America,**'"  Essays  in 
Natural  History,"  &c.,  died  at  Walton 
Hall,  Tork,  aged  83.  A  biographic 
sketch  of  "  Charles  Waterton,  his  Home, 
Habits,  and  Handiwork,"  by  R.Hob80D, 
M.D.,  Leeds,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  late  Prince  Mettemich  has  left 
**  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Times"  ready 
for  the  press. 

'* Rousseau:  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,"  is  a  work  of  mark,  due  to  the 
pen  of  6.  S.  Moreten. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  a  new  voL 
of  poems  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  M.  Beville,  of  Rotterdam, 
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fats  written  a  "Memoir  of  Theodore 
Parker.** 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  the  *' Carlingford  *' 
chrooicler,  is,  we  believe,  the  litenrj 
mother  of  "A  Son  of  the  Soil.** 

Prioee  Napoleon  has  the  first  voL  of 
a  ^  Hibtory  of  the  Bnonapartes"  in  type. 
Of  this  work  his  speech  at  Ajaccio  may 
be  regarded  as  the  advertisemenL 

Professor  Key's  **Cnide«form  Latin 
Grammar"  is  to  be  made  a  schooUbook 
for  Germaoj. 

Prof.  John  Grote  has  issued  *'  Bongh 
Notes  nn  Modern  Intellectnal  Science." 
As  a  Cambridge  moral  philosopher,  the 
anther  of  the  book  will  gain  attention. 

It  is  ststed  tbat  Dr.  Vanghan  has 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  BrituA 
Quarter^  Review^  and  that  the  Re7. 
H.  Allen  has  been  offered  the  baton, 

A  work  which  Prondhon  was  writing 
when  he  died,  "■  On  the  Political  Capa- 
city of  the  Labonring  Classes,"  has  been 
completed  by  his  friend,  M.  Cliaadey. 

*'  A  Digest  of  the  whole  Law  of  Eng- 
land" is  to  be  commenced  with  the 
asnction  of  Parliament. 

John  Stanyan  Bifrg  (born  1829), 
anthor  of  *' Night  and  the  Sonl,"  a 
poem  of  high  merit  and  promise,  1855, 
died  at  Ulverstone,  where  he  wss  born 
19th  May.  W.  M.  Hetherington,  D.D., 
professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Glasgow  F.  C.  College,  author  of  some 
early  poems,  a  treatise  on  "  The  Fnlness 
of  Time,"  "  A  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,**  &c,  died  23rd  May. 

Victor  Hugo's  (the  yoanger)  transla- 
tion of  Shakspere  has  reached  a  second 
edition. 

The  yonth  of  Lord  Byron  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  French  drama. 

John  Frost,  the  exiled  and  pardoned 
Chartist,  who  is  81  years  of  age,  is 
writing  his  **  Autobiography." 

Sir  Joseph  Pszton,  M.P.,  anthor  of 
the  "  CotUge .  Calendar,"  editor  of 
''Pazton's  Botanical  Magazine,"  &c, 
died  8th  June. 

Owen  Meredith,  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Bnlwer  Lytton,  ii  about  to  iasne  a  ooU 
leeted  edi&oo,  in  two  toIs.,  of  hit  Poems. 


A  Memoir  of  W.  K.  Bakar,  anther  or 
**  The  Curse  of  Britain,"  &e^  U  is  tfaa 
press,  by  her  sister. 

Robert  Beid,  author  of  "  Old  Glasgow 
and  its  EuTirons,"  died  8th  Jane, 
aged  93. 

On  dU  that  the  pat>en  of  the  noted 
diplomatist  Talleyrand,  which  by  hi* 
will  were  not  to  be  published  till  1868, 
are  not  to  be  issued  now  till  1888. 

Dante  literature  is  in  the  ascendant. 
A  crown  folio  edition  of  the  **  Inferno," 
with  76  engravings  by  Gastave  Dore', 
is  announced  by  Cassell  Sc  Co.  They 
have  adopted  Carya  ▼ersioo.  The  Ber. 
James  Ford,  of  Exeter,  haa,  howoTer, 
produced  a  new  tranalatioo  of  the 
same  book  of  the  '*  Divine  Comedy  "  in 
the  original  terza  rtmo.  Bat  we  wish 
Dr.  John  Carlyle  eonld  be  prerailed  on 
to  reissue  his  prose  verdion,  which  is 
strongly  imbued  with  the  Florentine's 
spirit.  Our  readers  may,  in  this  con- 
nection, recall  the  memoir  of  Daotc 
given  in  our  pages,  May  and  June,  1857, 
in  which  the  poet's  relation  to  modem 
Italian  nationalism  was  first  pobted 
out  in  this  country.  Asher  and  Co.*s 
"  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture" contains  upw^ds  of  fifty  an- 
nouncements of  Dante- book  in  Italian. 

M.  Cousin  is  reported,  in  bis  old  age 
(second  childhood),  to  haTe  become  a 
Bomanist  and  an  Imperialist! 

Kuno  Fischer  has  rewritten  Vol.  I. 
of  his  "  History  of  Modem  Philosophy 
—Descartes  and  his  Writings." 

An  edition  of  the  select  writings  of 
Jean  Paul  Bichter  has  been  commeneed 
in  Berlin. 

Herr  H.  Baumgarten  has  begun  s 
"  History,  of  Modern  Spain,  from  tbr 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  onwards.* 

Napoleon  III.  is  said  to  have  nosived 
for  authorship  rights  in  **  Julius  Casar " 
£1,600  The  profits  of  his  wvrfc  weit 
made  over  to  the  family  of  his  seerstsry, 
M.  Moeqnard.  He  is  reported  to  bsve 
remarked,  *'  I  see  a  person  can  live  by 
the  pen  in  France."  He  should  have 
addeid — *'if  he  is  an  Emperor  or  s 
geniui." 


oUtxn  ^ogirbns. 


THE  LATE  GEOKGE  BOOLE.  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

PSOFESSOB  OF  MATHEMATICS,   QUEEN's   COLLEGE,   CORK  ; 
AUTHOE   OP   "THE   LAWS   OF  THOUGHT,"  ETC. 

"  The  nnitj  of  the  forms  of  thonght  in  all  the  applications  of  reason,  however 
nmotelj  separated,  will  one  day  be  matter  of  notoriety  and  common  wonder;  and 
Boole's  name  will  be  remembered  in  oonnecUon  with  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  towards  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge." — ProfesMr  A  uguMt%u  De  Morgan, 

**  It  has  often  been  observed  tbat  the  biograpliy  of  eminent  lite- 
rary men  presents  but  few  objects  of  general  interest.  The  progi-ess 
of  their  lives  seems  only  measured  by  the  order  of  their  attainments 
and  productions.  From  these  we  estimate  the  gradual  rise  and 
adrance  of  mind  and  character,  through  every  successive  change 
from  the  nursery  to  the  ^ave."  So,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
George  Boole  expressed  hmiself  in  a  lecture  on  the  genius  and  dis- 
covenes  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  remark  is  as  correct  regarding 
himself  as  of  any  other  of  those  gifted  spirits  who  have  given  new 
ihoughtB  to  their  age,  or  flashed  the  fresh  light  of  vigorous  and 
original  minds  upon  l^e  mysteries  of  life  and  nature.  Few  lives 
have  been  passea  so  uneventful  and  incidentless,  and  fewer  still 
have  been  so  successful  in  shedding  the  subtle  radiance  of  intislli- 
gence  down  into  the  deep  places  of  the  soul,  or  more  prolific  in 
casting  off  those  seeds  of  thought  which  multiply  as  the  years 
increase,  and  grow  with  the  ages.  Of  the  possibilities  enclosed 
within  his  own  spirit,  the  best  uses,  we  may  be  sure,  haye  been 
made.  Comparatively  early  as  was  the  age  at  which  "  Death  touched 
him,  and  he  fell  asleep,"  we  dare  not  call  his  demise  premature, 
liovrever  inscrutable  the  purpose  of  it,  since  Heaven  willed  it,  and  it 
came  to  pass. 

"  The  man  who,  for  lut  race,  might  sopersede 
The  work  of  ages,  dies  worn  oot — not  nsed;— ■ 
And  in  his  track  disciples  onward  strive, 
Some  hair's-breadths  onlj  from  his  starting-point 
Yet  lives  he  not  in  vain ;  for  if  his  soul 
Hath  entered  others,  though  imperfectly, 
The  circle  widens  as  the  world  spins  round,— 
His  soul  works  on,  though  he  sleeps  'neath  the  grass!" 

Among  modem  lives  that  of  George  Boole's  is  noteworthy  on 
many  grounds.    As  an  instance  of  persistent  industry  ultimately 
1865.  o 
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winning  sncceBs ;  of  a  modest  and  nnobtmsive  career  broadening 
into  European  fame ;  of  dutifolness  being  orowned  with  honour ;  of 
self-culture  attaining  the  higher  reaches  of  professional  eleration ; 
of  humble  worth  gaining  lofty  recognition;  of  the  possibility  of 
energy,  earnestness,  courage,  and  thought  leading  to  reputation, 
usefulness,  and  a  foremost  place  among  the  men  who  occupy  the 
Tankard  of  the  world's  progress,  the  narrative  of  the  life  and  lifo- 
wors  of  George  Boole  is  second  to  none  in  interest  and  instructive- 
ness.    Of  the  noisy  celebrity  given  by  applauding  crowds  he  was 
never  covetous,  for  he  knew  it  was  of  short  continuance.    He 
aspired  to  the  nobler  renown  of  acknowledged  merit,  borne  witness 
to  by  his  own  works  and  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  those  who  best 
understood  the  value  of  his  achievements  ;  but  still  more  he  desired 
to  attain  that  highest  glory  which  consists  in  "  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God  and  toward  man."      Of  a  man  so  wise  and 
good,  flo  thoughtful  yet  so  simple,  who  gave  forth  the  hardly-eazned 
learning  and  the  elaborately-wrought  products  of  his  genius  so 
unpretendingly,  so  free  from  self-assertion ;  of  one  who  taught  so 
lovingly,  thought  so  intensely,  laboured  so  assiduously,  and  lived  so 
blamelessly,  whose  insight  into  truth  was  so  clear,  whose  heart  was 
BO  noble,  true,  and  dutiful,  one  may  well  write  ;  but  who  shall  write 
worthily  P     **  As  a  man"  an  old  friend  of  his  writes  to  us,  "I  have 
scarcely  ever  known  George  Boole's  equal.    Looking  back  through 
the  forty  years — and  I  am  nearly  threescore  and  ten-— that  I  have 
known  him,  I  cannot  recall  an  act  or  word  of  his  which  I  could 
wish  to  have  been  otherwise.     A  perfect  and  blameless  man  is,  we 
know,  not  to  be  found  on  earth ;  ard,  doubtless,  my  friend  had  his 
faiilts ;  yet,  in  honestly  and  searchingly  revising  the  past,  I  see 
only  a  life  of  unfailing  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  incapable  of  a  mesa 
or  low  thought,  with  not  an  iota  of  vanity— -even  wnen  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  landmarks  of  science,  and  must  have  known  it." 
Such  is  the  voice  of  friendship  regarding  his  personal  character; 
and  in  the  sequel  it  will  appear  that  praise  as  high  and  as  un- 
reserved has  been  given — and  given  deservedljr^-of  his  intellectual 
endowments,  and  of  the  grandly  original  results  in  the  forth-bringing 
of  which  he  employed  them.    We  prefer,  however,  that  an  "nn- 
varnished  tale"  of  his  life,  labours,  studies,  and  investisatioDs 
should  prove  his  worth,  to  the  exhaustion— 'if  that  were  possible— of 
the  language  of  panegyric  in  commendation  of  the  earnest  student, 
the  successful  toiler,  and  the  nobler  thinker,  who  has  •bo  recently 
"  entered  into  his  rest." 

George  Boole  was  bom  in  Lincoln,  2nd  November,  1815.  He 
was  the  son  of  respectable  though  not  of  wealthy  parents,  enga^ 
in  trade  in  that  Witham-washed  and  catheoral-crowned  ciif. 
Though  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  his  relatives  were  held  m 
general  esteem.  Hia  father  took  great  interest  in  scientific  puzinits, 
and  was  an  eager  worker  for  the  difiuttion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  the  people.  In  the  «arly  days  of  Mecbanios'  Institiites  be 
labou^  earnestly  with  others  in  getting  one  eftablished  in  Lineola. 
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It  was  a  very  flour ishiDg  concern,  well  patronized  and  supported ; 
and  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  its  intelligent  and  scientific  librarian 
and  miMeum-keeper,  Mr.  Boole.  It  is  nardly  to  be  doubted  that 
the  influence  of  this  loye  of  knowledge,  indulged  in  at  a  home  fire- 
side, where  daily  bread  was  sweetened  and  sanctified  by  daily  toil, 
and  the  honest  earnings  of  labour  were  spent,  not  on  the  dainties 
or  luxuries  of  sense,  in  the  ratification  of  whim  or  follj,  but  in 
the  ennobling  acquisitions  of  mental  usefulness  and  delight,  was 
especially  powerful  in  its  effects  on  the  susceptible  boyhood  of 
George  Boole.  Here  he  learned  at  once  the  dignity  of  self-reliance. 
the  sacredness  of  human  duty,  however  lowly,  and  the  worth  of 
knowledge,  even  in  the  humble  levels  of  common  life. 

His  early  home- training  combined  example  and  precept  in  pro- 
moting a  healthy  and  innocent  Christian  life.     Strict  without  being 
stem,  and  sedate  without  being  sour,  the  management  to  which  Mr. 
Boole  subjected  his  family  was  well  fitted  to  develop  alike  the  heart, 
the  mind,  and  the  activities  of  the  inmates  of  his  household.    George, 
after  a  childhood  passed  within  sound  of  the  tones  of  Great  Tom, 
and  during  a  boyhood  spent  in  rambles  by  the  Witham's  banks, 
receiving  as  into  a  mirror  the  image  of  Nature,  and  in  strolls  beside 
august  ruins,  or  in  the  shadow  of  Koman  gatewoys.  mcdiiDval  castles, 
and  cathedrals  reckoned  among  the   noblest  in  the   empire,  and 
among  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  some  of  the  narrow, 
irregular  streets  which  exist  in  the  old  historic   Lindum  of  the 
Bomans,  received  the  common  lessons  given  to  boys  in  the   day 
schools  of  such  towns.     Though   George   Boole  did  not  disdain 
the  sports  of  boyhood,  he  loved  better  to  spend  his  holiday  time  in 
the    nealthy,  rational,    and   heart* charming   pursuits   ailbrded  in 
country  excursions  on  the  Lincoln  heaths,  through  which  the  With  am 
flows,  before  and  after  it  passes  under  the  bridges  of  "  Merry  Lin- 
coln."    The  limited  means  of  hia  parents,  eager  though  they  were 
to  forward  the  scholarship  of  their  son,  prevented  them  from  being 
able  to  afibrd  him  more  than    an  ordinary  education.     In  the 
National  School  he  was  first  a  pupil  and  then  a  monitor.    But  the 
class  routine  of  tasks  neither  satisfied  him  nor  his  father.     The 
latter  supplemented  the  school  work  by  courses  of  reading,  train- 
ing in   observation,  and  some    scientific    instruction.      The  boy 
profited  from  all,  but  his  thirst  for  knowledge  remained  unslaked 
and  unsatisfied.     Oh,  how  he  envied  the  grammar  school  boys  their 
privilege  of  attaining  the  means  of  proficient  advancement  in  the 
xnowledbre  of  the  ancient  classical  languages  I   A  kindly  neighbour, 
Mr.  Wifliam  Brooke,  printer  and  bookseller,  sup]flied  what  the 
eager-hearted  boy,  when  about  ten  years  old,  desu:ed-*initiation 
into  the  myiteries  of  Latin  grammar.    Thus  furnished,  his  own  un- 
spurred  ^gence  enabled  him  to  acquire  fluenoj  and  facility  in 
translation,  and  subsequently  to  reach  the  inner  spirit  of  the  autnors 
of  the  Boman  classics.    To  this  he  subieqiiently  added,  by  self- 
tuition*  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  literature  of  Greece. 
His  soul  ente]^  into  commnnion  wil£  the  writers  of  the  olden 
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times,  and  difficulties  yanished  before  bis  invincible  persererancc. 
The  self-reliant  energy  of  genius  is  best  sbown  in  incident.  The 
elder  Boole  was  an  enthusiast  in  seeking  converse  with  intelligent 
spirits,  and  in  asking  knowledge  from  every  available  source ;  and 
he  loved  above  all  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  learned — often,  in- 
deed, to  the  detriment  of  his  more  material  interests,  we  believe. 
He  was  naturally  proud  of  the  progress  of  his  son  nnder  circnm- 
stances  somewhat  adverse  to  profitable  progress.  On  one  occasion 
a  stranger  from  one  of  the  universities,  probably  Cambridge;  on  a 
visit  to  Lincoln,  was  induced  by  George's  father  to  examine  the 
young  student.  He  found  his  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages  very  considerable  indeed : 
but  he  revealed  to  him  at  once  the  existence  and  the  importance  ot 
prosody — the  science  of  pronunciation  and  rersification.  This  cir- 
cumstance, we  believe,  suggested  to  the  young  scholar  the  propriety 
of  systematically  re-studying  the  entire  course  he  had  gone  througH, 
in  following  out  which  resolve,  George  Boole  expended  two  full  years 
of  mind-tasking  and  conscientious  industry.  The  late  Kev.  George 
Stephens  Dickson,  the  learned  and  accompbshed  incumbent  of 
St.  Swithin'?,  was  useful  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  too,  in  pro- 
viding him  with  the  opportunity  of  perusing  books,  and  of  conftultini; 
him  upon  points  of  doubt  or  difficulty  :  kindnesses  these,  which  the 
recipient  was  able  to  repay  in  after  years,  when,  at  a  somewhat  late 
period  of  life,  that  reverend  gentleman  betook  himself  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  found  in  his  youthful  friend  one  of  the  ablest 
instructors  the  county  could  furnish.  This  belongs,  however,  to 
the  after-time  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  death,  and  to  studies 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  made  no  record. 

His  father*s  fondness  for  mathenuitical  and  optical  studies  had 
begun  to  touch  the  inner  springs  of  the  mind  of  tne  aspiring  youth. 
He  could,  he  thought,  as  readily  master  the  elements  of  such  in- 
Testigations  as  those  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Some.    When 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  study  of  mathematics,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  father,  was  fervently  pursued ;  and  he  found  such 
invigoration  and  excitement  in  the  new  discipline,  that  he  speedily 
perused,  studied,  and  mastered  all  the  books  he  could  procnn*. 
Very  eagerly  did  father  and  son  alike  pore  over  the  problems  whicli 
by  their  knottiness  puzzled,  or  by  their  newness  oewildered  the 
•earnest  pair  of  ardent  hearts  that  beat  with  the  ambition  of  success. 
By  dint  of  diligent  experimenting  and  sedulous  thought  they 
managed  to  conquer  or  elude  the  difficulties  their  course  presented, 
and  found  it  possible  to  overmaster  them.    Besides  this,  GeoTffi 
Boole  read  copiously  on  all  possible  subjects,  exhausting  the  librarv 
of  the  mechanics*  institute  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  findiof? 
the  weekly  provision  of  reading  contained  in  the  publications  of tbr 
Society  for  the  DifPusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  Penny  ^ty^' 
xine,  Chamher$*  Edinburgh  Journal,  &c.,  too  little  for  the  grstinca* 
lion  of  his  capacious  appetite  for  information.    He  was  one  of  tlte 
most  enthusiasUc  members  of  the  mechanics'  institute,  and  devoted 
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mnch  time  and  interest  to  the  welfare  of  that  city  foundling.  He 
soon  became  known,  even  in  Lincoln,  "  his  own  country/'  as  one 
worthy  of  honour  for  the  Belf-containedness  of  his  mind  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  endeavours  after  self-improyement. 

In  the  unaided  toils  to  which  he  afterwards  committed  himself, 
GeoTf^e  Boole  resolutely  worked  his  way.  With  a  dauntless  lieart 
he  re-essayed  every  stronghold  of  difficulty  until  he  vanquished  the 
obstacles  to  his  progress.  It  is  true  that  in  this  method  of  study 
he  was  often  brought  to  a  halt  by  very  slight  impediments,  and 
frec(aently  grudged  the  time  lost  and  energy  spent  in  overcoming 
trivial  hindrances  which  a  helping  hand  could  speedily  have  re- 
moved. But  then  he  was  training  his  mind  to  self-reliant  efifort, 
kis  eye  to  look  unappalled  at  the  apparently  pathless  places  which 
he  came  upon  in  his  progress,  his  intellect  to  keen  scrutiny  and 
experimental  dexterity,  and  his  moral  nature  to  steadiness  and. 
earnestnesa.  He  was  educating  himself  to  be  a  discoverer  even 
while  only  traversing  the  open  fields  of  knowledge ;  and  he  was 
strengthening  the  sinews  of  his  soul  by  the  struggles  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  to  surmount  the  difficulties  or  vanquish  the  obstacles 
which  opposed  his  forth-going.  The  self-trainer  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  with  the  school-taught  in  speed  and  perhaps 
accuracy;  but  it  is  not  all  disadvantage — strength,  resoluteness, 
and  ingenuity  are  developed  in  himdf  which  the  other  knows  little, 
and  for  original  investigations  these  are  the  true  preparations. 

In  May,  1829,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
issued  a  "  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  2^ewton,"  which  was  substantially  a 
translation  of  the  sketch  of  that  man  of  rare  scientific  insight  which 
J.  B.  Biot  had  supplied  to  the  Biographic  Universelle,    The  extra 
importance  thus  given  to  this  memoir,  and  the  questions  which  it 
raised,  led  to  the  production,  in  18.31,  of  a  "Life  of  Newton "  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  a  general  discussion  among  scientific  men 
of  the  merits  of  the  expounder  of  celestial  mechanics.     Stirred  by 
the  agitation  of  the  times,  which  had  a  peculiarly  local  interest  to 
all  Lincolnshire  men,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  (afterwards  Earl)  Yar- 
borough.  Patron  of  the  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute, commissioned  a  marble  bust  of  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  that  association.    It  was  felt  by  the 
committee  of  management  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
circumstance,  and  the  interest  it  excited,  to  have  a  word  in  season 
spoken  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  inauguration  festival,  re- 
garding the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  life  and  labours  of  this 
Ulustrious  Lincolnshire  worthy  ;  and  so  high  was  their  appreciation 
of  the  energy,  ability,  and  competency  of  George  Boole,  that  he  was 
unanimously  requested  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  "  Genius  and 
Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton."    To  this  he  gave  a  reluctant 
consent,  having  stated  as  his  objections  his  own  youth  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  topic. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  5  th,  1835,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Yarborough, 
the  doi\or,  and  an  intelligent  and  eager  audience  of  the  citizens  of 
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Lincoln,  George  Boole  rose,  in  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  Grey  Frian. 

granted  hj  the  corporation  for  use  as  &  lecture  haU,  to  implement 
is  engagement  to  the  committee.  The  yonthAil  appearance  of  tibe 
lecturer,  who  was  then  only  a  shade  above  nineteen  yean  of  age, 
excited  surprise,  and  when  he  gradually  unfolded  the  mightr  theme 
of  his  discourse  surprise  was  heightened  into  admiration,  and  hearty 
plaudits  from  all  parties  in  the  building  welcomed  the  debut  of  the 
young  and  self-taught  expositor  of  the  worth  and  wisdom  of  tiie 
distinguished  natural  philosopher  and  mathematician  whose  memory 
the  assembly  had  met  to  honour.  The  address  was  published  at 
the  request  of  the  meeting,  given  expression  to  by  Lord  Yarbo- 
rough,  and  through  the  combined  kindness  of  one  of  George  Boole's 
oldest  friends,  and  of  one  of  his  former^I  dare  not  in  this  case  say 
old— pupils,  whose  reverence  for  her  master's  memory  is  great)  the 
writer  of  this  paper  has  been  enabled  to  peruse  that  thirty  years 
old  lecture,  wnich  has  now  become  scarce  and  rare.  It  is — even 
in  memory  of  the  magnificent  eloge  delivered  on  the  same  topic  by 
the  Nestor  of  the  orators  of  our  day,  Lord  Brougham,  2l8t  Sn»t., 
1858,  at  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Newton  on  St.  Peter's  Hill, 
Grantham  —  an  able  and  excellent  address,  a  large-minded  and 
thoughtful  discourse. 

He  announces,  in  the  outset,  his  intention  to  bestow  his  thoughts 
less  on  the  events  of  the  life  than  on  an  exposition  of  the  labours  of 
*'  the  fnind  of  Newton."  Glancing  hastily  at  the  incidents  of  bia 
birth  and  upbringing,  he  passes  on  to  epitomize  and  explain  ^e 
**  Treatise  on  Optics, ' — "  one  of  tlie  most  elaborate  and  original  of 
his  works,  and  one  which  carries  on  every  nage  the  traces  of  a 
powerful  and  comprehensive  mind."    Of  this  Boole  says,— 

*'  It  is  true  thftt  Lin  theory  has  been  left  imperfect;  admit  that  in  some  of  tfa« 
Applications  it  baa  failed,  bat  at  the  same  time  we  moat  ackoow]ad|;a  that  in  ^hat 
he  failed  be  did  not  fail  as  a  common  mortal,  and  that  the  marshalled  intelleet  of 
Europe  has  vainly  endeavonred  to  fill  up  the  chasm.  There  is  in  the  very  idea  of 
light  sometliing  so  vague  and  intangible,  that  onr  imagination  can  with  diffienlty 
attribute  to  it  an  independent  and  material  existence.  Yet,  granting  this,  and 
assuming  as  our  data  that,  under  certain  known  circumstances,  known  Impremoos 
are  received  which  we  designate  colonr,  the  analysis  of  its  primitive  elements, 
and  of  the  laws  and  effects  of  their  combinationn,  wtfnld  still  remain  a  mighty 
problem.  It  is  singular,  that  of  all  the  subtle  and  mysteriooa  agvnoico, — li|clit« 
heat,  and  eifctricity,  attraction,  oonneeted  by  one  general  link,  and  oommissioord 
by  their  author  to  confer  upon  dead  matter  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  uiii>tne, — 
light  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  thoroughly  unfolded  the  bannony  of  ita  laws, 
and  submitted  itself  to  human  scrutiny.  That  genius  which  ataudtf  foremott  in 
tUe  triumph  was  the  calm,  patient,  all-surmounting  genius  of  Kewton.** 

After  another  instalment  of  narrative  the  lecturer  proceeds  to 
ffive  an  account  of  the  work  on  which  "Newton's  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  universal  gravitation  most  rest," — prior  to  the  issue  of 
which  "  he  found  it  an  unsupported  hypothesis,'  by  the  publication 
of  which  "  he  left  it  an  established  truth.  This  was  the  "  Principia, 
or  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy."    After 
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Ijziiig  thia  book,  recording  the  main  incidents  of  his  middle  life,  and 
indixjating  '*  the  religions  impressions"  which,  changed  the  object 
of  the  great  tlunker*s  life,  and  led  him.  to  employ  himself  thence- 
forth chiefly  on  ''theological  inqniries,"  the  lecturer  proceeds  to 
giTO  this  excellent  estimate  of  his  state  of  feeling :— • 

**  We  canQOt  but  consider  thift  Uttpr  portion  of  Newton*a  Iffe  as  highly  and 
■ingnlarly  happy:  all  that  can  make  old  age  honoarabl«  he  possessed,  with  scarce 
a  shadow  of  its  dotage  and  infirmities.  He  was  not  a  father,  but  the  nataral 
affections  were  in  him  expanded  into  the  broad  principle  of  universal  philanthropy. 
Subdned  paeeions,  moderAte  wealth,  and  the  xnuoh-loved  blessine  of  peace,  all 
tended  to  smooth  and  to  illumine  the  rugged  path  of  dKcIini»g  life.  If  desire  of 
fame  had  been  the  meteor  of  his  yonth^  it  could  not  now  disturb  his  repose,  for  he 
had  long  been  at  the  snimnit  of  all  earthly,  ambition.  If  the  recollection  of  *  the 
single  talent  well  employed*  be  attended  with  pleasure,  surely  that  pleasure  must 
have  been  felt  in  it&  keenest  relish  by  him,  who  had  received  from  his  Maker  ten 
golden  talents,  and  well  eui|nuyed  them  all.  These  are  the  materials  of  happiness, 
and  all  these  were  possessed  by  Newton.  But  more  than  these,  the  support  and 
solace  of  his  faith,  the  prospect  of  future  happiness  which  grovrs  brighter  as  all 
other  prospects  decay,  these  were  ina'ienably  his.  And  though  genius  has  often 
been  a  wandering  star,  the  minister  of  licentiousness  or  the  associate  of  seepticism, 
in  hia  life  we  have  ample  testimony  that  enoh  is  not  a  natural  or  necessary 
allisooe.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  there  lose  to  admire  in  the  high  ezcellenoe  and 
nablemisiud  parity-  of  his  moral  eluoacter,  than  in  that  halo  of  philosophical  glory 
which  haa  gatheted  asoimd  his  name." 

The  story  of  Newton's  death  being  told,  the'  inscription  on  his 
monnment  in  Westminster  Abbey  being  translated;  he  tmssea  on  to 
a  general  estimate  of  his  genius  and  influence,  in  which  occun 
the  following  outflash  of  rnetoric  :— 

"  The  ^ery  pertinacity  with  which  error  retains  its  hold  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  final  and  eternal  establishment  of  truth ;  it  results  from  a  natural 
fear  that,  in  the  wreck  of  received  opinions,  the  very  foundations  of  credibility 
shoald  be  destroyed,  and  mankind  a  second  time  involved  in  darknem  and  obscurity. 
For  this  reason,  perhape,  there  have  been  few  ancient  kiDgdoms  whioh  have 
not  bequeathed  to  other  times  a  faith  or  a  philoaopby  more  enduring  than  them- 
8elv«<L  The  GoliseaiQ  and  the  Acropolis  ass  in  mius,  bat  the  pbilosophiea  which 
sprang  up  bfoeath  their  shadows  are  yet  deep  in  the  tide  of  haman  opiniooe,  still 
inflaencijDff,  with  an  unseen  but  mighty  influence,  the  charaoter  of  this  age.  The 
d^irk  creed  of  the  anoient  Persian  is  yet  deaeending  from  Mre  to  son  in  the  aacred 
annals  of  the  Guebrea;  "aad  the  faith  and  fame  of  2k>roaster  are  yet  triumphant 
agaixut  the  deaoUtion  of  hb  country,  and  the  sword  and  the  Koran  of  its  Maho- 
metan oppressors.  But  more  especially  is  this  truth  to  be  observed  in  the  records 
and  remains  of  more  ancient  djnastiea — in  patriarchal  Assyria,  in  sepulchral 
Egypt.  The  long  succession  of  their  kings  and  warriors  is  now  doubtful  or 
forgotten;  the  cdossal  relics  of  their  primeval  architecture  are  daily  mouldering; 
bat  their  aombre  religion,  their  wild  astrology,  originating  in  the  days  of  their 
greflftaess,  ara  perpetuated  when  the  very  sbadow'of  that  greatnesa  is  no  more.  If, 
from  the  biatcvy  of  falsa  and  discarded  aystcms,  we  paas  by  analogy  to  the  more 
eodnriog  infiuenoe  of  truth,  we  shall  peroeive  bow  high  above  the  chances  of  time 
and  vieiaaitades  the  pedestal  of  Ne«»ton*a  immartality  is  founded." 

The  lecture  closes  with  a  personal  application  to  the  hearers  to 
folfil  Efe's  **  great  duties, — to  suffer  with  fortitude,  or  triumph  with 
humility ;  to  expand  with  science,  or  warm  with  philanthropy," — and 
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a  tribute  of  praise  to  Lord  Yarborougk  for  *'  co-operating,  heart  and 
soul,  in  that  noblest  work  of  British  patrioti6m,*»the  education,  the 
eolightenment,  and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-countrymen." 

On  its  publication  the  lecture  was  read  with  ayidity,  and  it  drew 
upon  George  Boole  the  respectful  regard  of  many  of  the  people  of 
Lincoln.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant 
in  a  large  boarding  school  in  Doncaster.  Here,  where  the  competi- 
tion of  scholastic  establishments  is  very  keen,  he  gave  full  satisfac- 
tion at  once  to  the  head  master,  his  pupils,  and  their  guardians. 
Here  he  not  only  attended  to  the  great  law  of  mental  profit,  doeendo 
disce,  'Ueam  by  teaching,"  but,  opportunity  offering,  he  began 
the  study  of  the  languages  of  Luther  and  (jroethe,  oi  Dante  and 
Manzoni,  and  of  Montaigne  and  Guizot.  Of  these  languages,  at 
least — German,  Italian,  and  French — he  ultimately  acquired  a  sin- 
gular mastery ;  and  of  the  varied  and  extensiye  literatures  of  which 
they  are  the  treasuries  he  possessed  an  accurate  and  catholic  know- 
ledge. About  this  time,  too,  the  poetic  mood  of  his  mind  found 
expression  in  lyric  forms,  which  are  credibly  asserted  to  manifest  a 
rare  command  of  elevated  thought,  suffused  with  inspiring  emotion, 
and  uttered  in  musical  verse.  He  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the 
period  capable  of  being  employed  studiously,  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
well-grounded  knowledge  or  English  composition.  His  success  in  his 
newly-adopted  profession  was  unmistakeable ;  and  it  soon  led  to  his 
receiving  an  invitation  from  the  late  Mr.  E.  Hall,  proprietor  of  a  large, 
popular,  and  successful  educational  establishment  at  Waddington,  to 
take  charge  of  certain  of  the  departments  in  his  seminary.  This  was 
an  offer  which  was  exceedingly  acceptable  to  George  Boole.  It 
was  gratifying  to  the  vouth's  intense  domestic  affections,  by  re- 
storing him  to  the  neignbourhood  of  his  family,  adding  somewhat 
to  his,  no  doubt,  narrow  income,  and  affording  nim  a  higner  position 
and  more  hope. 

At  Waddington  he  laboured  with  assiduity  and  conscientiousness, 
gi?ing  diligent  and  earnest  heed  to  all  that  could  promote  the 
advancement  and  welfare  of  those  who  had  been  placed  in  his 
charge,  and  he  was  repaid  by  their  rapid  progress  and  their  trustful 
love.  His  employer  soon  saw  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  added 
a  man  of  no  common  order  to  his  establishment,  and  reposed  in  him 
the  utmost  confidence — a  confidence  never  withdrawn  or  abated. 

But  strong  family  reasons — the  age,  ill  health,  and  narrowing 
circumstances  of  his  parents,  and  the  dependence  on  him,,  in  part, 
of  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  old  household — induced  Greorge 
Boole  to  open,  on  his  own  accoimt,  a  day-school  for  boys  and  girls, 
in  Free  School  Lane,  Lincoln.  Here  he  had  fair  success  ;  his  own 
early  years  approximating  more  in  feeling  to  his  pupils  than  usual; 
and  he  made  many  valuable  friendships  while  engaged  in  the  earnest 
exercise  of  his  vocation.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall,  his  old  em- 
ployer at  Waddington,  an  advantageous  opening  for  succeeding  him 
occurred,  and  he  accordingly  removed  there  with  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  his  fami^,  and  conducted  a  seminary  much  used 
by  the  agriculturists  of  Lincolnshire — a  wealdxy  and  intelligent 
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class — for  several  years.  An  eligible  opening  karing  occurred  for 
a  boarding  (combined  with  a  day)  school,  he  subsequently  removed 
to  Minster  Close,  where  he  met  with  great  success,  and  was 
known  and  respected  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ardent  mem- 
bers of  the  scholastic  profession.  An  eventless  life  of  love,  duty, 
and  frequent  self-sacrifice,  self-reliant  yet  modest  and  humble, 
original  yet  boastless  and  blameless,  was  that  which  he  now  passed, 
— endeavouring  to  work  out  the  great  duty  of  developing  the  seeds 
of  thought  sown  by  the  Almighty  in  his  soul. 

Trying  and  arduous  as  were  the  duties  of  the  day,  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  noble  spirit  enabled  George  Boole  to  give  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  all  local  associations  of  an  ameliorative  character.  In  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  he  never  lost  his  interest.  He  had  formed  its 
library  and  arranged  its  museum,  and  now  he  took  an  active  share 
iQ  the  management  of  its  business  as  a  member  of  committee ;  and, 
tor  the  benefit  of  those  whose  day  of  school  training  had  elapsed, 
but  who  felt  in  them  yearnings  after  higher  culture,  he  instituted 
and  taught  gratuitously,  evening  classes  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  mathematics,  and  perseveringly  toiled  on  in  his  efforts 
to  induce  men  to  enter  upon  and  pursue  the  paths  of  improvement 
and  endeavour.  Greatly  through  his  influence,  advocacy,  and  resist- 
less business-like  attention,  a  Female  Penitents'  Home  was  estab- 
lished, and  set  a- working  on  a  footing  likely  to  be  efifective  in  some 
measure  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  benign  nurpose — the  reclama- 
tion from  the  paths  ot  woe  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate  of 
that  sex— 

**  Whose  chiefest  joj  or  Enffering  springs  from  love." 

Meantime,  the  most  sedulous  study  on  his  own  part  was  con- 
tinued. With  tireless  persistency  he  undertook  ana  pursued  the 
most  laborious  and  intent  courses  of  study.  He  was  not  contented 
with  acquisition,  wide  as  were  the  fields  from  which  he  reaped  ;  he 
was  anxious  to  originate.  He  felt  within  himself  the  power  of 
passing  beyond  the  limitations  of  science  as  it  then  was,  and  of 
opening  to  the  footway  of  the  studious  new  and  unexplored  regions 
of  investigation.  He  essayed  some  contributions  in  the  scientific 
joumala,  and  these  met  with  acceptance  and  recognition  from  the 
men  of  mark  who  conducted  them.  To  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the 
Uoyal  Societies,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  he  contributed 
many  papers  by  which  he  was  proved  to  be  worthy  of  a  high 
place  among  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age.  Curiously  enough,  it 
IS  related  as  a  fact  that  George  Boole's  first  communication  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  was  recommended  for  rejection  by  the  person  en- 
trusted with  its  perusal,  and  that  only  by  accident  another  thinker, 
whose  perception  was  more  acute  to  the  consequences  of  the  views  it 
contained,  saw  it,  commended  it,  and  ultimately,  in  1844,  it  was  suc- 
ceBsful  in  gaining  the  gold  medal  granted  for  pre-eminent  excellence. 
This  paper  was  entitled,  "  On  a  General  Principle  in  Analysis,"  and 
treated  of  "  the  separation  of  the  symbols  of  operation ;"  and  we  are 
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able  to  8tfite»  upoa  tho  authority  of  some  of  the  leading  maliieoia- 
ticianfl  of  the  present  time,  that  it  hae  been  the  Booroe  of  alaoit  ill 
the  improyements  which  have  of  late  been  introduced  into  that 
department  of  analyeis.    An  additional  proof  of  his  high  attainment 
as  a  mathematician  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the  establuh- 
ment,  in  184&,  of  the  Ccmbridge  and  Dublin  Matkematieal  Journait 
one  of  the  most  able  and  erudite  collections  of  origin^  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  quantity  and  the  calculus  of  operations  whick 
have  been  produced  in  this  country,  George  Boole  was  invited  to 
become  a  contributor.    Indeed,  so  great  was  the  interest  excited  in 
many  minds  by  tlie  extraordinaiy  mathematical  genius  of  the  sdf- 
taught  Lincoln  schoolmaster,  that  he  was  eaniesU^r  urged-  to  eater 
the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  that  he  might  place  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  receiye  those  supreme  honours  and  high  rewards  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  uniyeraity  alone  to  bestow.    This  tempting 
counsel  he  had  the  self-denial  to  resist,  because  it  would  interfere 
with  the  fulfilment  of  those  filial  obligations  to  the  implementing  of 
which  he  considered  himself  morally  bound.  Ey^oi  without  the  adran- 
tages  of  a  course  of  uniyersity  instruction*  without  the  Stlat  of  its 
honours,  or  the  stimulation  of  ita  rewards,  by  sheer  pith  of  will,  and 
power  of  pertinacious  intellectual  application,  he  succeeded  eves- 
tually  in  winning  a  reputation  Europe*wide — echoes  of  which  were 
heard,  too,  in  the  Western  hemisphere — as  an  acute,  ingenioiis»  and 
rarely  original  mathematical  genius  ;  as  tho  first  and  foranoft 
expounder  and  extender  of  the  science  of  operations.    It  would  U 
neither  profitable  nor  wise  to  occupy  space  here  with  a  mere  list  of 
the  contributions  he  made  to  the  simplmcation  and  extension  of  the 
processes  arising  out  of  the  relations  of  magnitude  and  number^ 
contributions  which  transcend  our  own  power  of  explanation,  and 
whose  yalue  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  we  accept  as  settled  u^n 
the  faith  of  those  whose  specific  studies  and  mental  tendencies  give 
them  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  able  and  trustworthy  a4judicat<H9. 
One  of  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  ihiB  Journal  qfMaHf- 
matics  falls  within  the  special  scope  of  \hi%  series  of  artadea.    It 
contains  the  germ  of  the  speculations  which  he  afterwards  eUborated, 
and  ita  main  teachings  are  comprised  in  the  following  six  canons, 
which  we  quote  aa  remarkable  at  once  for  clearness  of  statement  and 
intellectual  acuieness ;  yiz., — 

**  1.  That  the  business  of  logic  is  with  the  relations  of  claiisa  and  iritb  the 
modes  in  which  the  miod  contemplates  thos^  relations.  2.  That,  anteeedeat^  to 
our  recognition  of  the  existence  of  prof)ositioDs,  them  are  laws  to  wbieli  the  eoe- 
ception  of  a  olass  is  sobject— laws  which  are  dependent  upon  tbe  cofefltitstMB  of 
the  intellect,  and  which  datermine  the  character  and  form  of  the  reasoning  lancm. 
3  That  these  laws  are  capable  of  matkaaalhal  eapreaMooi  and  Mat  cfaeif  ces- 
Bttinta  the  basis  of  an  interpretable  caloains.  4.  That  these  laws  an  faitber- 
more  such,  that  all  equations  that  are  formed  in  sabjection  to  them,  avea  tboofli 
expressed  xmder  fnoctional  signs,  admit  of  perfect  eolaUon,  so  that  erery  pinbi^ 
in  logio  can  be  solved  bj  reference  to  a  general  theorem.  5.  That  the  forms  nder 
which  propositions  are  actually  exhibited,  in  accordance  with  the  pnndplea  ef  this 
calcnltts,  are  analogous  to  those  of  a  philosophical  language.  6.  That,  allfaoQg^ 
the  symbols  of  the  calcnlui  do  not  depend  for  their  interptvtalSon  upon  tte  ate  pf 
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qvaaiity,  tfaiy  vcrertfaelou,  in  thdr  pariioQlar  application  to  syllogisms,  conduct  08 
to  the  q(uatiUti?«  ooDdition  of  inferaDoe." 

The  ideas  outlined  in  the  foregoing  six  canons  Trere  further 
elaborated  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Mathematical  Analysis  of 
Los;ic,"  published  in  1817,  on  the  same  day  as  Professor  A.  de 
Morgan's  "  Formal  Logic ;  or,  the  Calculus  of  Inference,"  appeared. 
We  may  remark  that  these  book^,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
similarity  of  subject,  are  little  if  at  all  connected  with  each  other. 
They  are  so  distinct  that  neither  can  supply  the  place  of  the  other. 
Pe  Morgan's  system  is  all  constructed  on  the  ideas  of  logic  already 
rcL-eived,  but  is  widened  in  all  directions  by  those  suggestions  re- 
garding extension  which  operate  habitually  in  a  mathematician's 
mind,  and  is  distinguished  hj  the  use  of  a  symbolic  language, 
Tshich,  though  not  mathematical,  could  never  have  been  invented 
except  by  a  mathematician.  Boole's  system  is  distinctly  mathe- 
matical. It  shows  that  the  forms  and  transformations  of  algebra 
can  be  fitted  to  meanings  of  the  symbols  which  will  make  them 
express  the  forms  and  transformations  of  thought.  **  He  brings," 
&s  De  Morgan  somewhere  expresses  it,  "  the  laws  which  work  under 
cover  in  thought — the  genus,  to  show  themselves  in  daylight  in 
algebra — the  gpecies."  "  He  sees  thought  in  its  workings  below  lan- 
*^aage,  and  tracks  its  transformations  beneath  the  cover  of  expres3ion.'* 
**  He  finds  the  laws  of  thought  symbolized  in  algebra."  As,  how- 
ever, this  tract  has  been  superseded  by  a  more  exhaustive  work, 
which  is  "devoted  to  the  same  object,  though  its  methods  are 
more  general,  and  its  ran^e  of  applications  far  wider,"  it  will,  we 
believe,  be  advisable  to  aajourn  our  criticism  of  these  bold  gene- 
ralizations till  we  can  take  a  single  and  connected  view  of  the«entire 
scheme  of  the  author  whom  Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton  characterized  as 
"  a  very  acute  philosophical  mathematician,"  while  he  spoke  of  this 
Kork  as  *'  a  very  able  "  one.  To  Hamilton's  opinion  we  might  add 
that  of  the  late  Prof.  John  Pringle  Kiohol,  who  regarded  George 
Boole  as  "  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mathematicians  of  our  age ;" 
and  of  J.  D.  Morell,  who  says,  in  reference  to  the  book  under  notice, 
"These  researches  promise  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  modem 
contributions  to  the  science  of  logic ;  and  if  fully  carried  out  by 
the  author  (as  we  understand  they  are  to  be),  to  the  science  of 
metaphysics  as  well." 

To  the  general  reputation  gained  by  these  works  there  was  added 
tlie  special  renown  acquired  by  his  contributions  to  the  "  Transac- 
tiuus  "  of  various  societies,  the  Mathematical  Journal,  and  still  more, 
that  jostly  arising  from  the  issue  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Differential 
}'/}uations/'  of  which  the  praise  in  all  mathematical  circles  was  high. 
It  became  a  class-book  even  in  Cambridge.  The  poet's  axiom,  that 
"  the  world  knows  little  of  its  greatest  men,"  was  once  again  exem- 
plified in  Boole's  case.  While  his  fame  was  growing  all  over  the 
Continent,  he  was  contentedly  pursuing  his  scholastic  duties,  a 
well-appreoiated  citizen,  but  almost  unknown  as  one  who  was  capable 
of  reTolutionizing  one  of  the  best-cultivated  fields  of  humnn  know- 
ledge.   Hifl  hour  was  not  yet  come. 
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The  early  closing  movement  secured  the  sympathy  of  George 
'  Boole  ;  and  when  the  efforts  of  an  *'  association  for  obtaining  an 
abridgment  of  the  boors  of  basiness  in  all  trades,  with  a  view  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement  of  those  engaged  therein," 
which  had  been  established  in  Lincoln  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Leslie  Melville,  of  Branston  Hall,  succeeded  in 
securing  the  early  shutting  of  the  shops  in  that  town,  he,  as  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  minds  of 
its  members  to  the  improvement  of  the  time  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal.  On  2nd  February,  1847,  he  delivered  an  address  on  the 
*'  Kight  Use  of  Leisure,"  which  was  "  published  at  the  request  of 
the  committee.**  From  this  tract,  now  scarce,  but  of  which,  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  Byall,  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
perusal,  we  anticipate  tnat  the  following  excerpts  will  be  foand 
valuable  to  our  readers.  After  some  congratulatory  remarks  on 
their  attainment  of  leisure,  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
opportunity  involves  responsibility. 

"  Such  a  thing  as  irresponsible  right  has  no  ezistenoe  in  this  world.  Even  in 
the  formation  of  opinion,  which  is  of  all  things  the  freest  from  hnman  eontiol,  and  for 
which  something  like  irresponsible  right  has  been  claimed,  we  are  deeply  answerable 
for  the  nse  we  make  of  oar  reason,  oar  means  of  information,  and  oar  opportnoi- 
ties  of  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment.  It  is  true,  that  so  long  as  we  obaerve  the 
established  rules  of  society,  we  are  not  to  be  called  upon,  before  any  hnzzun  court, 
to  answer  for  the  application  of  onr  leisure  ;  but  so  much  the  more  are  we  bound, 
by  a  higher  than  human  law,  to  redeem  to  the  full  opportunities." 

He  points  thus  to  the  variety  of  objects  from  which  the  human 
mind  may  derive  innocent  gratification : — 

*'  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  wealth  of  ideas  which  is  bequeathed  to  as  in  the 
writings  of  our  poets,  on  the  stores  of  instruction  which  are  opened  in  onr  histo- 
ries, on  the  lessons  of  wisdom  contained  in  the  recorded  liTcs  of  those  who  h«rf 
adorned  our  race.  If  we  desire  to  acqtuunt  ourselves  with  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  how  many  subjects  of  inquiry  and  meditation  present  themselTes!  What 
wonders  in  the  heavens!  what  a  giory  and  beauty  in  the  world  around  na!  what 
order  and  intelligence  throughout  the  whole  I  Dr.  Chalmers  has  remarked  that 
every  investigator  of  nature  is  led  to  regard  his  own  particular  department  of 
research  as  the  richest  in  interest  and  wonder.  How  replete  and  gorgeous,  be 
then  observes,  should  we  consider  the  whole  to  be  I  If  we  quit  the  study  of  material 
nature,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  province  of  moral  ani 
social  inquiry,  another  universe,  not  less  replenished  with  wonder  and  interest, 
I  presents  itself.     The  rise  and  fall  of  extinct  nations,  the  mission   they  accooi- 

plished  in  the  world,  and  the  work  which  they  have  left  to  be  done  by  us;  tbe 
!  causes  on  which  national  wealth,  and  virtue,  and  happiness  depend, — these  are  qn»- 

I  tions  which  are  second  to  none  within  the  range  of  the  human  intellect  in  dignitj 

I  and  interest.    In  short,  to  whatever  province  of  the  kingdom  of  thought  we  tarn 

I  our  attention,  we  find  abundant  scope  and  reward  for  the  activity  of  onr  inquiry/' 

\  This  is  his  general  estimate  of  "  men's  silent  monitors,"  books  :— 

I  "  There  are  none  of  the  monuments  of  past  ages  in  which  so  much  of  the  aeea- 

I  mnlated  results  of  human  labour  is  presented  to  us  as  in  books.    Considered  merelv 

as  a  memorial  of  the  industry  of  man,  every  well-filled  library  is  more  xeplete  viib 
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wcuder  thftn  are  the  most  coetlj  of  material  Btnictaree,  The  moit  renowned  of 
ancient  cities,  could  we  repair  the  rains  of  time,  and  restore  its  lost  magnificence, 
^onld  scarcely  represent  a  larger  aggregate  of  toil  than  the  single  library  of  the 
British  Mnseom.  Such  a  collection  excels  everj  other  result  of  labour,  not  less  in 
cbancter  than  in  extent.  It  presents  us  with  the  issues  of  all  past  time,  it  unfolds 
to  us  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  it  brings  us  into  acquaintanceship  with  men 
^ho  were,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  a  larp;er  than  the  common  stature  of  our 
race.  We  should  esteem  it  as  a  high  pririlege  to  be  admitted  to  this  intimate  fel- 
lowship with  the  wise  and  eminent,  not  of  this  place  or  of  the  present  time  alone, 
bat  of  all  times  and  generations." 

After  tills  he  gives  advice,  good  and  sound,  on  the  study  of  history 
and  biography  combined  with  geography.  He  then  proceeds  to 
consider  the  claims  of  science, — ^physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,— 
indicating,  as  he  goes,  the  chief  easily  accessible  works  which 
should  be  read.  Here  is  a  passage  the  spirit  of  which  we  highly 
approve : — 

"  We  ought  to  seek  truth  for  its  own  sake;  and  we  cannot  set  too  high  an  abso- 
lute value  upon  either  rectitude  of  opinion  or  consistency  and  accuracy  of  jadginent. 
Bat  it  is  our  business  to  act  as  well  as  know;  and  these  faculties  of  our  nature, 
the  speculative  and  the  practical,  may  contribute  mutual  strength  and  support. 
If  right  judgments  are  necessary  to  rectitude  of  conduct  the  converse  propo&ition 
15  true  also.  Bectitude  of  intention,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  carry  into  practice 
the  truth  to  which  we  have  already  attained,  are  in  some  measure  necessary  to 
correctness  of  judgment.  For  belief  is  not  altogether  involuntary;  but  while  it 
acts  is,  in  turn,  acted  upon  by  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  the  wilL" 

After  advocating  the  compatibility  of  scientific  study  and  scrip- 
turaljsanctity,  another  passage  we  relish  occurs  : — 

"  Consider  what  truth  is.  We  are  not  to  regard  it  as  the  mere  creature  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  great  results  of  science,  and  the  primal  truths  of  religion 
and  morals,  have  an  existence  quite  independent  of  our  faculties  and  of  our  recog- 
nition. We  are  no  more  the  authors  of  the  one  class  than  we  are  of  the  other.  It 
ii  ;;iven  to  us  to  discover  the  truth ;  we  are  permitted  to  comprehend  it :  but  its 
sole  origin  is  in  the  will  or  the  character  of  the  Creator;  and  this  is  the  real  con- 
necting Jink  between  science  and  religion.  It  has  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  state 
this  principle  clearly  and  fully,  because  the  distinction  of  our  knowledge  into 
DiTine  and  human  has  prejudiced  many  minds  with  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
mutual  hostility  between  the  two— a  belief  as  injurious  as  it  is  irrationaL** 

After  speaking  of  the  study  of  languages,  he  adverts  to  the  means 
of  education,  and  gives  utterance,  on  this  subject,  to  an  important 
idea: — 

"Foremost  among  the  agencies  of  education  we  may  rank  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  our  lawful  business  and  calling.  For  the  labours  of  our 
daily  avocation  are  not  merely  the  equivalent  which  we  pay,  in  the  market  of  the 
world,  for  food  and  clothing,  and  other  advantages  which  we  may  enjoy,  but  also 
our  sphere  of  duty — our  field  of  exercise  and  trial.  Now,  every  faculty  we  possess 
is  strengthened  by  exercise  ;  and  thus,  when  the  business  of  our  lives  is  seen  by 
US  in  the  light  of  duty,  it  becomes  an  important  means  of  confirming  the  power  of 
that  prindple,  and  the  habit  of  obedience  to  its  precepts,  within  us.  This  appears 
to  me  a  very  just  view  of  the  design  of  lift,  and  it  is  one  which  invests  with  a  real 
dignity  and  unportance  the  homeliest  of  oar  Uwfnl  employments." 
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He  pasBes  next  to  consider  the  influences  of  nature  on  the  mind, 
the  duty  of  cultivating  a  lore  for  its  beauties,  and  ihe  blewini^  to 
be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  social  faculties  in  worin  of  bene- 
ficence. The  expense  of  |)rintiD^  this  lecture  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  B.  Porter,  in  admiration  of  the  talent  it  displayed,  the  sentimeiits 
it  contained,  and  the  object  it  was  meant  to  promote,  as  well  as  in 
token  of  the  personal  esteem  in  which  he  hela  the  lecturer. 

In  1845  the  Government  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  projected  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  colleges  in  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  promoting  mixed  but  undeno- 
minational education  in  that  country.  Parliaiment  consented,  snd 
the  Catholics  at  the  time  accepted  the  compromise.  Buildings  for 
this  purpose  were  erected  at  Belfast,  Gal  way,  and  Cork — ^thelatt?r 
a  fine  Tudor- Gothic  quadrangular  pile.  The  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors was  a  delicate  task,  for  the  experiment  was  fraught  not  onlj 
with  peculiar  dangers,  but  with  promises  of  great  national  advan- 
tage. Of  the  places  thus  put  in  the  gift  of  Government,  6«orgc 
Boole  was  selected  from  among  several  candidates  to  fill  the  position 
of  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cork.  This  promotion  he  obtained 
in  1849  ;  it  ^ave  him  a  position  he  waa  eminently  fitted  to  adorn, 
and  it  supplied  him  with  leisure  to  promote  the  favourite  studies  of 
his  life.  Some  grumbling  at  the  election  of  a  man  unmarked  bj 
academic  fame  or  university  honours  was  mooted  at  first,  but  the 
choice  was  amply  justified  in  the  results ;  for  no  professor  vra 
ever  more  popular  with  and  beloved  by  his  students  than  the  seii- 
raised  thinker  of  Lincoln,  while  the  success  of  his  students  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life  proves  that  he  possessed  the  rare  ftcnltroi 
being  "  apt  to  teach."  The  University  of  Dublin  did  not  long  hesitate 
to  confirm  with  its  approval  this  judicious  act  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
vice-royalty  by  conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LLJ). 

Professor  Boole,  on  leaving  Lincoln,  received  ample  evidence  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Previous  to  his  departure  b** 
was  entertained  by  his  follow- citizens  at  a  public  supper,  presided 
over  by  James  Snow,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  mayor.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  inkstand  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  books.  The  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institnte, 
remembering  his  services,  arranged  for  a  testimonial  presentation 
too ;  and  the  Professor  vainly  endeavoured  to  divert  iiiem  from 
their  purpose  by  proposing  that  they  should  add  to  their  library  & 
copy  of  Newton's  works,  or  to  their  apparatus  an  astronomical 
telescope.  They  were  determined  to  reco^ize  his  goodness  by  a 
gift;  and  this  was  finally  bestowed  on  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
splendid  copy  of  Johnston's  "  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,*'  a 
work  of  great  cost  and  worth.  At  this  point  of  his  fortune,  when 
position  and  infiuence  are  his,  and  a  new  future  lies  before  him,  ^^ 
may  break  ofi*  our  narrative  for  the  present.  We  shall  resnme  it  ia 
our  next,  and  supply  then  not  only  an  account  of  his  career  at  Cork, 
but  such  an  outlme  of  his  thoughts  as -shall  justify  us  to  our  reader 
in  giving  his  name  a  high  plaoe  .among  "  Modem  Lc^oiafis.'' 
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IS  THE  DESTINY  OF  NATIONS  DISCOVERABLY 
INDICATED  IN  THE  PEOPHECIES  OF  SCEIPTUHE  ? 

AFriBMATIVE    ABTICUS. — II. 

"  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.*'    jilystery  and  prophecy 
are  the  lenses  through  which  we  are  led  to  look  upon  miracle,  won- 
der, and  history.     The  thin  dawn  and  twilight  of  Revelation  tells 
us  of  the  serpent's  head  bruised  by  the  woman's  seed,  and  the 
noonday  brightness  of  Christ's  glory  shows  us  that  the  coming  and 
the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  were  discoverably  indicated  even  at  the 
Hme  when  the  morning  atars  were  younf^.     The  "  rainbow  of  pro- 
mise "  which  God  set  in  the  clouds  is  a  discoverable  and  a  prophetic 
indication  of  divine  mercy,  not  past  only,  but  present  and  future. 
The  promise  God  made  to  Abranam  regarding  his  seed  discoverably 
enough  indicated  what  was  to  be,  and  has  been,  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation.    In  Moses  there  are  given  discoverable  indications 
of  our  Redeemer  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  and  he  said, 
'*  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you,  like  unto 
me ;  Him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  "  (Acts  vii.  37).     Along  the 
whole  course  of  Scripture,  prophecy  becomes  clearer  and  more  dis- 
tinct as   the  fulness   of  time   approaches,  end  then  the  Sun  of 
rivhteoosness  arose,  making  all  that  was  previously  dark  plain  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.     So  has  it  been  in  the  past  with  God's  word ; 
so  we  should  say  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future.     God's  revelations 
must  give  discoverable  indications  of  their  approaching  fulfilment ; 
and  though  but  a  part  and  not  the  whole  is  visible  to  mortal  view, 
that  which  regards  the  destiny  of  nations  must  be,  though  by  slow 
degrees,  and  cautiously,  seen  to  be  indicated  in  God's  prophetic 
books.     Bat  we  must  recollect  that  clouds  and  darkness  are  around 
God's  throne,  and  that  the  clearness  of  the  heavens  is  for  the  per- 
fected saint,  not  for  the  sinner  under  probation.    Earnest  students 
of  God's  word  are  expected,  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  be  able  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  hence  we  must  believe  that  the 
destiny  of  nations  ia  discoverably  indicated  in  Holy  Scripttire.  But 
J.  J.  ia  wiser  than  Jehovah,  in  his  own  conceit.   We  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  ten  men 
who  can  render  a  reason,  though  there  is  no  word  in  our  tongue  to 
name  one  who  treats  with  disregard  and  contempt  **  the  revelation 
of  JesuB  Chiiat  which  God  gave  unto  Him,  to  sAow  unto  His  ser- 
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vants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  and  He  sent  and 
signified  it  by  His  angel  unto  His  servant  John  "  (Ber.  i.  1) ;  and 
makes  a  jesting  mockery  of  the  stadents  of  this  precious  Book  giren 
to  show  tilings  which  must  be  hereafter.  Of  this  same  prophecy, 
too,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  by  whose  inspiration  it  was  given,  has 
said,  *'  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding  count 
the  number  of  the  beast"  (Bev.  xiii.  18).  It  is  also  expressly 
asserted  that  "  these  sayings  are  faithful  and  true :  and  the  Loid 
God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  His  angel  to  show  unto  His  servants 
the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done  "  (E«v.  xxii.  6).  Is  J.  J. 
willing  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who,  ''seeing,  see  not,'* 
because  they  will  not  understand  ? 

Bishop  Hurd  (1720 — 1808)  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  had 
J.  J.  read  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Christian  Church,"  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
use  the  words  '*  drivelling  triviality "  regarding  such  studies,  or 
classed  those  who  pursued  them  with  "  charlatans  "  and  "  religious 
fanatics."  What  **  Seven  Dials*  cunning"  is,  we  do  not  profess  to 
know ;  but  we  do  think  that  in  the  following  passage  from  the  work 
above-mentioned  there  is  a  wisdom  which  excels,  and  an  honesty 
which  rebukes,  the  smartness  of  such  writers  as  J.  J. : — 

"  If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  ^ew  Testaments,  wc 
find,  first,  that  prophecy  is  of  prodigious  extent,  that  it  commenced 
from  the  lapse  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things ;  that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered  darkly  to  few  persons, 
and  with  large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of 
another ;  but  at  length  became  more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was 
uniformly  carried  on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally, 
to  be  the  repository  of  the  divine  oracles ;  that,  with  some  inter- 
mission, the  spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  among  that  people  to  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  that  He  himself  and  His  apostles  exercised  this 
power  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  and  left  behind  them  many 
predictions,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
profess  to  respect  very  distant  events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end 
of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  expression,  "  to  that  period  when  the 
mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected." 

If  J.  J.  acknowledges  these  premises  laid  down  by  Bishop  Hurd, 
he  must  either  grant  that  "  the  destiny  of  nations  is  discoTerably 
indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,"  or  make  some  affirmation 
which  shall  be  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  Grod  has  set  in  motion 
all  this  vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  prophecy  only  to  puzzle  the 
world  with  a  set  of  useless  enigmas ;  and  that  our  Ijord  Jesus,  foU 
lowing  in  the  same  course,  propounded  useless  predictions,  because 
they  were  such  that  their  meaning  was  incomprehensible ;  for  that, 
I  presume,  must  be  held  to  be  the  case,  if  thev  do  not  contain  dis- 
coverable indications  of  their  signification.  That  men  have  made 
mistakes  regarding  the  meaning  of  prophecies  is  no  proof  that  they 
give  no  discoverable  indications  of  their  meaning.    The  stars. 
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maining  as  they  have  been  from  the  creation,  have  gupplied  man- 
kind with  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Copemican,  and  the  Newtonian 
theories  ;  but  that  does  not  prove,  it  rather  confirms  the  assertion 
that  they  did  give  intelligible  signs  of  the  secrets  of  the  mechanism 
of  tlie  heavens.  All  the  mistakes  of  commentators  cannot  destroy 
the  fact  of  the  truthfulness  of  God  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
believe  of  God  that  He  ^ould  give  to  mankind  a  whole  series  of 
distinct  prophecies,  with  moral  consequences  depending  on  them, 
and  yet  supply  a  clue  to  their  interpretation  and  their  meaning. 

In   Bishop  Newton's  (1704—1782)  "  Dissertations  on   the  Pro- 
phecies "  there  is   a   passage   on  "  the  fulBlment  of  the  Moaaical 
prophecies   concerning  the  Jews,"   referring   chiefly  to  the  28th 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,   "the  greater  part  whereof,"  he   says, 
*' we  sec  accomplished  in  the  world  at  the  present  time."     **And 
is  not,"  he  asks,  **  the  truth  of  the  prediction  fully  attested  by  the 
whole  series  of  their  history,  from  their  first  settlement  in  Canaan 
to  this  present  day?"    After  tracing  the  course  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  from  that  predictive  passage  through  their  w&vs  with  the 
Chaldeans  and  with  the  Bomans ;  the  sieges  they  endured  from 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Titus ;  the  strange 
eircumstances  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  their  being  rooted  out  of 
their  own  land ;  their  dispersion,  and  its  circumstances,  and  the 
oppressions  they  were  fated  to  endure,  as  well  as  the  long  continu- 
ance of  their  plagues,  he  remarks  as  follows  : — "Here  are  instances 
of  prophecies,  of  prophecies  delivered  above  three  thousand  years 
ago,   and  yet  as  we  see  fulfilling  in  the  world  at  this  very  time. 
And  what  stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses  P     How  these  instances  may  affect  others  I  know  not ;  but 
for  myself  I  must  acknowledge  they  not  only  convince,  but  amaze 
and   astonish  me  beyond  expression.     They  are  truly,  as '  Moses 
foretold  they  would  be,  "  a  sign  and  a  wonder  for  ever."    "  More- 
over, all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  shaU  pursue  and 
overtake  thee  till  thou  be  destroyed,  because  thou  hearlcenedst  not 
unto  tlie  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  His  commandments 
and  His  statutes  which  He  commanded  thee ;  and  they  shall  be 
upon  thee  for  a  sign,  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for 
ever."     Here  it  is  aistinctly  asserted  and  implied  that  discoverable 
indications  of  the  destiny  of  nations  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture 
prophecies,  of  which  the  proofs  are  patent  unto  this  day.    How 
can  these  things  be  accounted  for  else  P    And  the  moral  purpose, 
as  we  have  said  before,  of  all  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.     As 
Kichard  Hooker  (1553 — 1600)  has  remarked,  "  God  mingled  pro- 
phecies of  things  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  to  come 
in  every  age,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  very  last  of  the  latter  days, 
that  by  those  things  wherein  we  see  daily  these  words  fulfilled  and 
done,  wo  might  have  strong  consolation  m  the  hope  of  things  which 
are  not  seen,  because  they  have  revealed  as  well  the  one  as  the 
otber.    For  when  many  things  are  spoken  of  before  in  Scripture, 
whereof  we  see  first  one  thing  accomplished  and  then  another,  and 
1865.  a 
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SO  a  third,  perceive  wo  not  plainly  that  God  doth  nothing  else  but 
lead  UB  along  by  the  hand,  till  H!e  has  settled  us  up  upon  the  rock 
of  an  assured  hope,  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  His  word  shall  pass 
away  till  all  be  Smiled?" 

Prophecy  might  in  some  messure  be  represented  to  the  mind 
under  the  figure  of  the  chorus  to  a  Greek  play.  The  chorus  fore- 
tells, describes,  and  criticizes  the  action  of  the  stage ;  brings  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  iato  a  fit  state  for  comprehending  and  tracing 
out  the  awful  complications  of  the  plot ;  and  introduces  those  re- 
flections which  seem  appropriate  to  the  events  involved  in  the  per- 
formance. But  the  chorus  does  not  actively  aid  in  bringing  about 
the  catastrophe,  or  in  altering  the  tenor  or  tendency  of  events ;  it 
testifies,  abjures,  warns,  exhorts,  and  grieves,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  chains  of  causation  which  are  exhibited  as  working  on  to  some 
great  and  terrible  end.  The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  Greek 
choruses  are  admitted  by  all;  but  some  are  foim^  to  doubt  the 
continuous  miracle  of  prophecy.  Now  those  prophecies  with  which 
Scripture  teems  are  couched  in  language  more  sublime,  with  a  pre- 
vision infinitely  more  perfect,  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  moral  earnestness  far  surpassing  the  grandest  strains  of 
the  Greek  tragedians.  They  give  indications  of  the  great  drama  of 
Time  as  really  discoverable  and  as  truly  affecting  as  anything  in 
literature — yea,  much  more  so ;  we  cannot  therefore  agree  to  the 
dictum  of  J.  J.,  that  all  speculations  about  the  teachings  of  pro- 
phecy are  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  express  our  regret  at  the  levity 
with  which  J.  J.  treats  this  subject.  On  almost  every  page  he 
endeavours  to  turn  into  jest  matters  of  sacred  importance  whoee 
associations  ought  to  be  Kept  free  from  merriment.  Let  him  re- 
member who  has  said,  **  Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt;"  and  let  him  endeavour  to  employ  ** sound 
speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary 
part  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  "  of  him.  On 
this  topic,  at  least,  let  us  have  neither  banter,  "  nor  foolish  talking, 
nor  jesting,  which  are  not  convenient."  The  spirit  in  which  "  W.  C. 
Markham  '  approaches  this  discussion-* abating  a  little  for  his  hasty 
preliminary  rashness  of  judgment — is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
theme.  It  is  a  deep  and  solemn  consideration  whether  the  destiny 
of  nations  is  discoverably  indicated  in  Scripture  prophecies ;  for  it 
involves  not  only  the  truth  of  God's  word,  but  also  the  moral 
effects  which  the  perceptible  fulfilment  of  nronhecy  ought  to  have 
upon  us.  It  is  especially  incumbent  on  IninKiug  readers  to  see 
that  the  arguments  used  m  this  debate  are  sound,  for  the  issues  ai« 
momentous ;  as  the  acceptance  of  the  negative  would  go  to  cut 
away  one  of  the  grandest  "  evidences  of  Christianity."  The  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  may  easily  be  tested  by  the  perusal  of  any 
work  on  accomplished  prophecies;  indeed,  may  be  taken  as 
proved  by  the  references  of  Jesus  to  fulfilled  prophecy. 

D.  J.  MlLUB. 
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NEGATITB  ABTIOLB. — H. 

Ths  absolute  truth  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  docs  not  need 
to  be  denied  by  those  who  adopt  the  negative  of  this  questioxl. 
The  impotence  of  human  faculties  alone  requires  to  be  predicated. 
Beoause  we  affirm  that  the  human  intellect  is  limited,  we  do  not 
require  to  affirm  that  Scripture  is  false.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the 
deep  things  of  God.  Prophecy  is  a  mystery ;  prophecy  is  God's 
divuiie  foreknowledge  of  events^  but  it  does  not  imply  man's  know- 
ledge of  these,  eftill  less  does  it  inyolve  his  foreknowledge  of  them. 
Much  may  be  true  that  is  not  discoverable  by  man,  or  even  dis- 
coTerably  indicated  to  man.  If  it  were  not  so,  man  would  be  all- 
wiso ;  for  there  would  be  no  wisdom  beyond  his  power  to  conceive 
and  believe,  to  know  and  to  judge  about.  It  would  be  so  prepos- 
terous to  make  such  an  affirmation,  that  we  shall  not  gratuitously 
assume  that  any  one  of  the  writers  on  this  question  will  regard  it  as 
tenable.  How  many  books  have  been  written  on  prophecy,  all  of  which 
are  now  the  merest  lumber !  They  were  held  by  their  authors,  as 
by  many  of  their  readers,  to  be  the  true  and  perfect  mirror  of  the 
future,  drawn  from  the  unerring  word  of  God,  and  therefore  infal- 
lible ;  but  the  error  was  in  human  self-sufficiency,  not  in  the  Scrip- 
tures' insufficiency. 

**  Too  well  they  aot  tbe  prophet's  fatal  put, 
Denonooing  woe  to  man  with  lealona  heart; 
Aod  eaehr  like  Jonah,  is  diapleawd  if  God  , 

Bepnt  His  anger,  or  withhold  His  rad." 

In  Luther's  time  the  world  was  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
fanatics  of  that  day  left  lands  unploughed  and  duties  unperformed, 
because  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  till  want  and  pestilence 
made  them  wiser.  How  many  tomes  of  old  divinity  prove  that 
Napoleon  I.  was  the  great  ApoUyon  of  Bevelation,  and  the  French 
£eTolution  the  outpouring  of  the  vials  of  divine  wrath !  but  now 
Napoleon  III.  figures  as  me  future  hero  of  Armageddon,  and  the 
Pope  has  got  back  his  former  title  of  Antichrist.  Now  all  this  is 
sad — sad  for  man's  sake  and  the  gospel's  $  for  every  one  of  these 
self-satisfied  egotists  who  believe  that  unto  them  have  the  deep 
things  of  Gt>d  been  revealed,  creates  a  band  of  followers  only  to  be 
transformed  into  a  band  of  dupes — dupes,  too,  who  revenge  their 
disappointment^  which  is  the  result  of  their  own  folly,  by  casting 
away  their  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  when  they  would  act  far  more 
wisely  in  casting  away  their  too  consummate  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  accepted  prophets  and  seers. 

Take  as  an  ezamnle  the  most  important  series  of  prophecies  that 
were  contained  in  uie  Scriptures — those  relating  to  the  coming  and 
work  of  the  Saviour ;  these  will  prove  that  the  destiny  of  nations 
(He  came  for  the  healing  of  the  nations)  is  not  discoverably  indi- 
cated in  Holy  Writ.  It  was  discoverably  inidicated  that  Jesus 
would  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  5),  but  when  was  unknown. 
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hy  whom  was  uoknown,  and  how  was  unknown.  That  Herod  would 
seek  the  young  child's  life  was  unknown  until  rerealed  (ver.  13), 
though  the  departure  into  Egypt  consequent  thereupon  led  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  (ver.  16).  It  was  unknown  how  Eama** 
lamentations  were  to  be  brought  about,  and  it  was  not  only  endured, 
but  inflicted,  in  perfect  ignorance  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it  till 
it  was  done  (ver.  17).  How  Jesus,  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  was  to 
be  a  Nazarcne  was  unknown  prior  to  the  return  of  the  holy  family 
from  E^ypt.  In  perfect  ignorance  of  what  they  were  doing,  they 
settled  m  Galilee,  and  hence  the  prophecy  "He  shall  be  called  a 
Kazarene"  was  unwittingly  accomplished.  So,  again,  all  the 
parties  connected  with  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  acted  from  their  own  motives  and  designs,  and  found  in  them, 
till  all  was  fulfilled,  no  discoverable  indications  of  the  destiny  of 
nations  in  their  acts. 

It  is,  we  afSrm,  of  the  essence  of  prophecy  that  man  should  have 
no  foreknowledge  of  its  meaning,  else  w:ould  God  be  robbed  of  the 
glory  of  working  out  the  counsel  of  His  own  will  upon  the  earth. 
If  man  foresaw  God's  aim,  he  could  work  for  its  fulfilment,  and 
might  credit  himself  with  bringing  it  to  pass;  but  God  has  *'  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,"  and  only  shows  when  Hi? 
purpose  is  fulfilled  the  fact  and  actuality  of  His  prop^hecy.  Grod 
can  foresee  to  the  utmost  distances  of  time,  and  can  indicate  the 
working  of  the  events  that  shall  occur  therein ;  but  that  man  can 
discover  theee,  or  that  he  was  intended  to  diBCorer  these,  we  rery 
much  doubt.  The  very  first  prophecy  given  to  mankind  was  mis- 
understood. "  The  seed  of  tne  woman  "  which  was  promised  did 
not  become  manifest  till  the  fulness  of  time  in  Jesus ;  but  Eve 
hastily  assumed  that  all  was  well  when  Cain  was  bom,  and  rejoiced 
because  she  had  "  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  :"  but  Cain  was  not 
Jesus ;  he  was  his  orother's  murderer,  not  the  Saviour  of  men.  It 
has  been  so  almost  from  that  early  time.  Prophecy  has  only  been 
seen  to  be  accomplished  when  it  has  been  brought  out  into  historic 
reality,  when  men  could  not  say  they  foresaw  it  and  brought  it  to 
pass. 

•'  W.  C.  Markham  "  thinks  this  a  foolish  quest  ion.  We  think  it  i? 
a  most  important  and  appropriate  one.  We  have  been  delaged 
since  1848  with  a  shower  of  prophetical  interpretations,  after  about 
half  a  centurT*s  quietness  on  that  topic ;  and  men's  minds  are  beins: 
harassed  with  fears  of  '*  The  Coming  Struggle."  "  The  End  of  All 
Things,"  "The  World'sDeatiny,"  "The  Impending  Woes  of  Europe,"  . 
and  a  whole  heap  of  books  professing  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of 
"  Two  Years  After  and  Onwards."  The  moral  effect  of  these  tracts, 
treatises,  and  disquisitions  is  terribly  injurious.  They  lead  poopL* 
to  forget,  in  dreadful  anticipations  of  tne  future,  the  duty  of  the 
day.  They  keep  many  in  a  continual  heartache  and  a  quagmire  ot' 
disturbed  thought.  If  they  could  be  persuaded  that  au  such  pre- 
tended revelations  were  as  veracious  as  the  announcements  of  v 
quack  medicine  vendor,  they  would  find  more  peace  to  their  sonh 
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tlian  anything  elae  could  give,  except  the  one  thing  needful — faith  in 
Christ.  If  by  this  discnssion  the  popularity  of  such  reading  among 
the  thinking  subscribers  to  this  Magazine  could  be  arrested,  great 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  them,  and  through  them  on  society  at 
large.  We  entirely  dissent,  therefore,  from  Mr.  M.  in  his  estimate 
of  this  question,  which  we  regard  as  second  to  none  in  importance 
among  those  which  agitate  the  religious  world. 

Snt  we  far  more  emphatically  dissent  from  his  opinion  that 
prophecies  would  not  be  instructive  unless  they  jjave  discoverable 
indications  of  their  meaning.  They  would,  I  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  wholly  fail  in  being  profitable  for  instruction  if  they  could 
be  understood  beforehand.  For,  either  on  men's  foreseeing:  the  on- 
coming of  the  prophecy,  and  knowing  the  consequences  of  it,  they 
would  strive  against  the  fulfilment  of  it — in  which,  if  they  succeeded, 
they  would  falsify  the  prophecy ;  in  which,  if  they  failed,  they 
would  grow  to  believe  that  prophecy  meant  fate,  and  that  effort 
was  useless; — or,  perceiving  the  indications  given,  they  would  con- 
form themselves  to  the  subsequent  teachings  of  the  prophet,  and 
would  thus  themselves,  by  their  own  acts,  fulfil  the  prophecy,  and 
give  reason  for  asserting  that  the  prophecy  kd  to  its  own  fulfil- 
ment. In  either  case  God  would  bo  robbed  of  His  glory,  and  man 
would  heighten  his  own  pride,  and  revel  in  the  vain  imaginations  of 
his  own  heart,  which  are  deceitful  above  all  things. 

Prophecy  is  pre-written  history,  I  grant,  but  it  is  only  written  in 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  man, 
that  there  may  be  registration  and  proof  of  the  "  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God."  If  it  were  not  so,  man's  free 
will  would  be  an  idiot's  thought.  There  could  be  no  real  freedom 
for  man  if  God  discoverably  indicated  to  each  person  beforehand 
how  he  must  act,  and  what  he  must  do  to  bring  about  the  predes- 
tination of  history.  Fearful  theological  consequences  would  flow 
from  the  belief  of  such  a  theory.  It  cannot  be  valid.  "  Markham  " 
must  grant  that,  if  man  is  a  responsible  creature,  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  his  own  path,  and  to  do  his  own  will.  This  being 
done  without  let  or  hindrance  on  God's  part,  we  can  unlock  Heaven's 
book ;  we  can  see  that  the  divine  foresight  beheld  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  things  that  were  afar  off  as  though  they  were 
nigh  at  hand,  without  risk  of  suggesting  the  thought  that,  by  dis- 
coverable indications  in  prophecy.  He  had  led  and  guided  the 
nations  to  accomplish  the  prophecy  which  He  gave  them. 

'  *  God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plaio." 

We  cannot  believe  in  the  modern  interpretations  of  prophecies 
rcgardinff  the  future  without  disbelieving  the  free  will  of  man,  or 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Most  High.  Hawksetb. 
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IS  A  SCIENCE  OP  HISTOEY  POSSIBLE? 

▲F7IS1LLTZTS  iJlTICIiS. — I. 

The  question  dow  before  us  for  debate  is  not  a  metaphysical  one, 
involving  a  long  rigmarole  discussion  on  free  will,  necessity,  fore- 
knowledge,  and  those  other  recondite  problems  which  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  controversialists  of  the  Slrgian  council,  "  on  a  hiU 
retired."  which  only  resulted  in  their  ideas  being  "  in  wandering 
mazes  lost/'  The  metaphj^sicians  may  continue  their  former  Don- 
ny brook  Fair  style  of  settlmg  disputes  regarding  their  doctrines,  or 
rather  dogmas.  This  discussion  ou^ht  to  be  kept  free  from  these 
whirlpools  of  thought.  We  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  at  a 
fair  n^thod  of  debating  this  topic  without  getting  out  into  the  wide 
and  delusive  sea  of  metaphysics,  in  which  it  is  only  possible  to  go 
astray  by  rule,  logic,  and  pre-arrangement.  Let  us,  if  possible, 
avoid.  "  the  highfalutin  "  of  d  priori  reasoning,  and  get  upcoL  the 
terra  firma  of  reality. 

History  is  a  record  of  the  acts  of  man,  their  motives,  and  their 
consequences.  The  dry  knowledge  of  facts  and  usages  is  not  the 
most  useful  portion  of  history.  It  is  that  which  exhibits  the  mo- 
tives of  m«[i,  and  the  causes  which  bring  about  actions  and  events. 
Events  are  only  the  outward  form  which  motives  and  causes  assume. 
They  are  not  history.  They  are  only  human  activitv  made  visible, 
human  thought  brought  into  actual  manifestation,  human  passion 
realized. 

There  is  a  common  mind  to  all  men.  The  activities  of  the  mind 
and  will  are  known.  They  follow  and  obey  certain  distinct  and 
traceable  laws.  The  psychology  of  man  is  not  nearly  so  far  removed 
from  human  knowledge  as  metaphysicians  pretend.  We  all  know, 
from  our  own  consciousness,  how  mind  works,  how  motives  influ- 
ence, and  how  the  wills  of  men  are  moved  and  changed.  The 
orator  calcnlates  the  effective  order  of  topics  for  his  speech ;  the 
thinker  plans  his  demonstration;  the  statesman  determines  upon 
his  schemes ;  the  financier  allocates  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  in 
framing  his  budget ;  even  the  advertiser  schemes  out  his  phrases 
with  a  definite  dependence  on  the  uDiform  operation  of  certain 
great  laws  in  the  mind  of  man.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  men  precalculate,  and  precalculate  on  Uie  fbith  of 
the  uniformities  of  mental  action  in  men.  So  far  as  human  calcu- 
lations are  correctly  laid  they  are  favoured  by  success.    This  success 
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is  the  evidence  of  the  scientifio  preciuoa  which  has  been  observed 
in  forming  the  opinions  acted  upon.  Every  instance  of  success  so 
resulting  from  pre*arranged  aaaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  an 
instance  of  the  absolnte  possibility  of  a  seience  of  history — ^for  it  is, 
ia  fact,  history  in  the  labox^tory ;  it  is  making  history,  setting  in 
motion  the  very  springs  and  causes  oat  of  which  history  issaes. 
Shelley's  Fairy  Mab  is  the  modem  Clio.    She  says,— 

*'  To  mt  'tis  gtven 
The  iPMidMS  of  tho  hmnao  world  to  keep; 
The  Mcrets  of  the  immeisorable  Put 
la  the  unfailing  confcienect  of  men — 
Those  stem,  Dnfakeriog  chroniclee— I  find. 
The  Fature  from  the  cADses  which  arise 
In  each  event  I  gather.   Not  the  sting 
Which  rttribative  memorj  implants 
In  the  hard  boeom  of  the  selfish  man; 
Nor  that  ecstatic  and  exulting  throb 
Whieh  virtue  8  rotary  ftels  when  he  some  up 
The  thoughts  and  actknis  of  a  well  spent  day, 
Aa  unforeseen,  unregistered  by  me." 

This  prescient  power  is  often  exercised  by  statesmen.  They  form 
historical  inductions,  and  they  calculate  that  in  similar  circum- 
stances similar  events  shall  arise.  Unless  there  were  a  science  of 
history,  however  rude  or  unsettled  in  its  tenets,  such  precalculations 
would  fail.  Treaties,  laws,  tariffs,  financial  schemes,  and  institutes 
of  various  sorts  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  principles  of  causa- 
tion in  history  aa  really  as  do  inventions  depend  upon  tne  continued 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  which  science  has  traced  the 
elements.  It  may  be  agreeable  to  some  minds  to  laugh  at  the 
discoverer  of  the  new  science  (of  whom,  we  may  notice,  an  interesting 
biography  was  given  in  the  British  Controversialist,  April,  1858), 
but  the  future  of  the  universe  will  prove  that  Vico  had  caught  a 
true  idea,  though  he  had  not  gained  an  adequate  hold  of  it. 

To  these  who  believe  that  "  all  that  we  Imow  is--nothing  can  be 
known,"  history  is,  of  course,  a  nonentity,  and  with  them  we  can 
have  no  controversy.  If  history  is  a  record  of  events  known  to 
have  occurred,  in  contradistinction  to  fiction,  or  events  known  not 
to  have  occurred,  something  is  known.  Everything  that  is  known 
is  known  as  antecedent,  concomitant,  or  sequent.  When  the 
sequenee  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  known  antecedent,  then  we 
call  it  the  consequent.  Causative  antecedence  and  consequence  is 
science.  Whenever  we  perceive  that  one  effect  involves  (at  least) 
another,  we  have  attained  to  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  informa- 
tion. If,  then*  history  is  anything  else  than  a  mere  old  newspaper, 
full  of  disconnected  and  incoherent  paragraphs ;  if  it  is  a  chain  of 
events,  one  depending  on  and  resulting  from  another ;  if  there  is 
a  perception  of  source  and  issue  given  in  it,  then  it  is  (so  far)  scien- 
tinc.    The  more  doaely,  of  course,  it  brings  the  bond  of  causation 
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before  the  eye,  the  more  surely  it  is  Bcientific,  and  the  more  con- 
fidently may  we  rely  that  a  science  of  history  is  possible. 

How  can  we  trust  to  human  foresight,  or  calculate  on  results  st 
all,  if  we  cut  out  of  our  means  of  dependence  the  faith  we  have  that 
the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that  there  is  in  the  actions  of 
to-day  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  future  history  P  How,  in  fact,  can  we 
retain  a  belief  in  the  responsibility  of  nations  and  of  rulers,  if  we 
afBrm  that  a  science  of  history  is  impossible  P 

From  analogies  drawn  from  other  sciences  we  may  deduce  the 
inference  that  a  science  of  history  is  poesible.  Political  economy 
treats  of  **  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and 
distribution,  including,  directly  or  remotely,  the  operation  of  all  the 
causes  by  which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or  of  any  society  of  human 
beings,  in  respect  to  this  universal  object  of  human  desire,  is  made 
prosperous  or  the  reverse."  *  Jt  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a  science 
of  wealth,  dealing  with  all  human  concerns  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  above  definition ;  that  it  determines  the  principles  of  action 
which  men  should  reverentially  adopt ;  and  that  it  substantiates  the 
accuracy  of  its  first  principles  by  appeals  to  facts  in  the  past,  while 
it  seeks  to  apply  them  in  the  present.  That  a  science  of  such  a 
nature  is  constructible  by  human  thought,  and  applicable  by  human 
forethought,  gives  fair  grounds  for  believing  that  a  science  of  his- 
tory is  possible.  The  existence  of  a  science  of  morals  is  indisput- 
able. Few  would  suppose  that  there  could  be  such  a  science,  but  there 
is,  and  in  it  we  have  had  laid  down  for  us  the  laws  of  the  actions, 
of  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  passions  of  men.  It  cannot  be  impos- 
sible that  there  is  a  science  of  history,  since  there  is  a  science  of 
that  which  makes  history, — a  science  of  human  conduct,  its  conse- 
quences and  requirements. 

Statistics  seem  to  deal  with  the  most  alterable  commoditieB  and 
afiairs,  and  yet  we  find  that  there  is  a  science  of  statistics,  and  that 
from  the  mere  columns  of  figures  which  are  supplied  to  that  science  as 
its  raw  material  many  important  facts  may  be  deduced.  Since,  then, 
even  statistics  yield  us  truths,  how  can  we  resist  the  impression 
that  history  also,  as  it  leads  to  truth,  is  possessed  also  of  a  logic,— 
that  is,  is  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment  P 

Some  books  have  been  issued,  bearing  titles  like  the  following  :— 
"  God  in  History ;"  "  The  PhUosophy  of  History ;"  "  The  Lessons 
of  History,"  &c.,  <fec.  Now,  if  Uod  is  in  history  as  well  as  in 
nature.  His  workings  may  be  traced  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter;— 
if  there  is  a  " philosophy,"  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  " science," 
for  philosophy  is  but  a  collection  of  the  higher  prinoiples  of  science; 
if  there  be  lessons,  they  can  only  be  usefiU  if  tney  are  scientific,  for 
lessons  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be  calculated  on  would  be 
worthless.  We  believe,  then,  that  we  may  fairly  claim  to  hare 
established  the  thesis  given  out,  that  a  science  of  history  is  possible. 
We  hope  that  in  the  controversy  begun  the  ideas  put  forth  here 

*  J.  S.  M.lFa  **  PrmcipIOB  of  Poi;ticAl  EcoDomjr,**  p.  1. 
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will  be  grappled  with,  and  that  we  may  have  a  "full,  free,  and 
impartial  discussion  "  of  this  most  important  topic.  If  we  cannot 
mansj^e  to  excite  this,  then  we  must  regret  our  ineffectual  efforts, 
and  sigh  out,—* 

'•  Onr  wasted  oil  nnproGtahlj  burns, 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns." 

CnEPENOil. 
yEOATIVK  AETICLE.— I. 

HisTOBY  is  the  outgrowth  of  life.  Life  is  complex ;  life  is  un- 
fathomable, a  mystery  of  insoluble  intricacy.  In  the  centre  of  life 
is  will,  a  faculty  "nine  times  folded  in  mystery;"  all  around  life 
there  lie  change,  circumstance,  interests  of  all  sorts,  laws,  custouif), 
influences — a  perfect  maze  of  incalculable  elements.  Life  requires 
to  be  passed  among  these,  developed  in  these,  worked  out  throu<;h 
these,  and  often  made  what  it  is  in  spite  of  these.  History  is  life 
past.  The  historian  is  a  recorder.  What  has  been  it  is  his  duty  to 
tell.  His  view  must  be  cast  back  from  event  to  action,  from  action 
to  actor,  from  actor  to  motive,  from  motive  to  influence.  At  every 
remove  the  intricacy  and  incomprehensibility  of  tbiri^s  increases, 
and  difficulties  multiply  as  men  s  thoughts  pass  on  from  known 
realities  to  unknown  inducement.  With  what  telescope  can  man 
bring  into  vision  bygone  influences  P  by  what  calculus  can  he  ehti- 
mate  the  force  and  power  of  temptation  P  by  what  instrument 
gauge  the  intensity  of  the  will? — by  which  processes  of  figurate  or 
symbolic  summation  work  out  the  relations  of  circumstances  in- 
ducing and  repelling  man  to  or  from  the  commission  of  certain 
deeds  P  Is  not  the  difficulty  impossibility  P  Can  there  be  a  science 
of  uncertainties  P — of  probables  and  improbables  at  once  ?  Can 
man  know  the  unknown  P  If  these  things  are  possible,  a  science  of 
history  may  be  on  the  very  furthest  verge  of  possibility  too ;  but 
can  such  things  be  P  Is  man  able  to  decipher  and  explain  the  entire 
complexity  of  life,  thought,  endeavour,  accomplishment,  and  willP 

The  inexhaustibility  of  life,  as  an  issue  of  possibilities,  and  the 
deep  secrets  of  the  tides  of  thought  and  passion  both  combine  to 
make  a  science  of  history  impossible.  vVho  can  be  the  fortune- 
teller of  the  results  of  one  life  ?  who  dare  venture  to  predict  the 
issues  of  all  life?  "The  juggles  of  a  shallow  cheat "  may  occasionally 
appear  to  have  foreshadowed  the  foreordained ;  but  we  do  not 
attach  conviction  to  Zadkiel's  "  Almanack,"  nor  do  we  ever  wish  to 
see  history  reduced  to  an  art  of  wizardry.  What  horoscope  can  be 
invented  which  will  so  unveil  the  future  as  to  inform  us  at  what 
great  times  those  shall  have  birth — 

"  Whom  fame 
Is  lavi»b  to  attest  the  lords  of  mind  "? 

Had  we  such  foreknowledge,  could  we  not  employ  it  to  defeat  the 
approaching  dominion  of  such  men  by  a  massacre  like  that  of  Herod's 
at  Bethlehem,  better  managed  P    If  we  cannot  have  such  foreknow- 
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ledge,  then  we  cannot  have  a  science  of  hiafcorj ;  for  Bcienoe  it  pie- 
vision— the  power  of  determining  that  which  mast  be  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  and  is.  Law  is  the  last  word  of 
science ;  law  excludes  uncertainties,  and  all  history  is  a  heap  of 
unexpected  events  rising  up  into  being  in  opposition  to  human  in- 
tentions and  foresight.  There  can  be  no  science  where  the  elemeots 
are  incalculable,  and  we  all  know  that  the  determinations  of  men 
are  invisible,  and  their  motives  often  unknown  even  to  themselves : 
**  thelieart  is  deceitful  above  all  things."    Hence, — 

**  History  has  her  doubts,  and  ever  j  age 
With  sceptic  quariM  marks  the  pasaiog  page; 
Beoords  oC  old  nor  later  date  are  clear, — 
Too  distant  these,  and  those  arc  placed  too  near; 
Thers  tima  coaoeais  tha  objects  from  oor  ▼!•«, 
Hen  oar  own  paasioBB,  and  a  writar  s  too.** 

If  a  science  of  history  were  possible,  our  own  consciousness  would 
be  guilty  of  absolute  deception ;  for  it  asserts  the  entire  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  its  self-moving  power  and  capability  of  determining 
its  own  course.  But  science  is  the  arrangement  of  aU  things  as  the 
subjects  of  given  laws  whose  operations  are  known,  and  whose 
results  may  be  depended  on.  Science  is,  therefore,  the  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  free  will  of  man.  It  is  the  negation  of  human 
freedom.  It  is  the  impugn er  of  human  responsibility.  It  is  the 
denier  of  one  of  the  chief  facts  in  the  human  spirit.  Individual 
action,  arising  from  freedom  of  will,  alone  distinguishes  man  from 
"  creatures  of  the  baser  sort."  When  the  ideas  of  men  become 
concreted  into  a  public  opinion,  and  are  set  into  operation  upon  the 
great  questions  of  the  times  as  they  arise,  they  assume  different 
aspects,  and  these  different  views  oause  men  to  be  grouped  into  sects, 
communities,  parties,  or  other  combinations ;  but  free  will  is  exerted 
by  each,  and  unless  we  could  foreknow  what  combinations  would 
enter  into  facts  we  could  not  have  anything  like  a  science  of  history. 

Another  argument  has  been  thus  stated  by  a  ^at  thinker,  and 
a  professor  of  nistory :— **  Many  modem  men  of  science  wish  to  dmr 
the  normal  laws  of  human  life  from  the  average  of  humanity ;  I 
question  whether  thev  can  do  so;  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
average  man  to  be  the  normal  man,  exhibiting  the  normal  laws, 
but  a  very  abnormal  man,  diseased  and  crippled ;  but  even  if  their 
method  were  correct,  it  could  work  in  practice  only  if  the  destinies 
of  men  were  always  decided  by  majorities ;  and  granting  that  the 
majority  of  men  have  comman  sense,  are  the  majority  of  fools  to 
count  for  nothing  P  Are  they  powerless  P  Have  they  no  influence  on 
history  P  Have  they  even  been  always  a  minority,  and  not  at  times  a 
terrible  majority,  doing  each  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  his 
own  eyes  ?  You  can  surely  answer  that  question  for  yourselves.  A« 
far  as  my  small  knowledge  of  lii story  goes,  I  think  it  may  be  proved 
from  facts,  that  any  ^ven  people,  down  to  the  lowest  savages,  has, 
at  any  period  of  its  life,  known  far  more  than  it  haa  don0--kaown 
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quite  enoogli  to  have  enabled  it  to  get  on  comfortably,  tibriye, 
and  develop,  if  it  had  only  done  what  no  man  does — all  that  it 
knew  it  oneht  to  do  and  could  do.  St.  Paul's  experience  of  himself 
is  tme  of  all  mankind, — '  The  good  which  I  woula  I  do  not ;  and  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.'  The  discrepancy  between  the 
araoont  of  knowled^  and  the  amount  of  work  is  one  of  ^ne  most 
patent  and  most  painful  facts  which  strikes  us  in  the  history  of 
man,  and  one  not  certainly  to  be  explained  on  any  theory  of  man's 
progrefis  being  the  effect  of  incTitable  laws,  or  one  which  gives  us 
much  hope  of  aaoertaining  fixed  laws  for  that  progress."* 

A  still  more  important  argument  against  the  possibility  of  a 
seienee  of  history  we  onll  next  from  a  still  greater  thinker — one  of 
thoae  mtai  whose  studies  in  that  special  field  givea  him  a  special 
right  to  be  heard  as  an  authority.  The  exceeding  solemnity  of  the 
passage,  its  beauty  and  elegance,  its  pertinency  imd  its  convincing- 
ness will,  we  believe,  commend  itself  to  every  reader.  JSoble  as  are 
many  pastagea  of  our  greatest  living  historian,  few  quotations  can 
equal  the  fine  steadfast  insight  of  this  distinctly  unanswerable 
aif^ument  from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle : — 

*'  Our  clock  strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from  hour  to  hour, 
but  no  hammer  in  the  horologe  of  Time  peala  through  the  universe 
when  there  is  a  change  from  era  to  era.  Men  understand  not  what 
is  among  their  hands ;  as  calmness  is  the  characteristic  of  strength, 
so  the  weightiest  causes  may  be  most  silent.  It  is  in  no  case  the 
real  historical  transaction,  but  only  some  more  or  less  plausible 
scheme  and  theory  of  the  transaction,  or  the  harmonized  result  of 
many  such  schemes,  each  varying  from  the  other,  and  all  varying 
firom  truth,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  behold. 

"  JN^ay,  were  our  faculty  of  insight  into  passing  things  never  so  com- 
plete, there  is  still  a  fatal  discrepancy  between  our  manner  of  observ- 
ing these  and  their  manner  of  occurriDg.  The  most  gifled  man  can 
observe,  still  more  can  record,  only  the  series  of  his  own  impressions ; 
his  obaervation,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  imperfections, 
must  be  successive,  while  the  things  done  were  often  simultaneous, — 
the  things  done  were  not  a  series,  but  a  group.  It  is  not  in  enacted  as 
it  is  in  written  history ;  actual  events  are  nowise  so  simply  related 
to  each  other  as  parent  and  offspring  are ;  every  single  event  is  the 
offspring  not  of  one,  but  of  all  other  events,  prior  or  contemporaneous, 
and  will  in  its  turn  combine  with  idl  others  to  give  birth  to  new ;  it 
is  an  ever-living,  ever-working  chaos  of  being,  wherein  shape  after 
shape  bodies  itself  forth  from  innumerable  elements.  And  thia 
chaos,  boundless  as  the  habitation  and  duration  of  man,  unfathom- 
able as  the  soul  and  destiny  of  man,  is  what  the  historian  will  depict 
and  scientifically  gauge,  we  may  say,  by  threading  it  with  single 
lines  of  a  few  ells  in  length.  For  as  all  action  is  by  its  nature  to 
be  figured  as  extended  in  breadth  and  in  depth,  as  well  as  in 

*  Charles  KingBley's  Inaagnral  Lecture  at  Caoabridge  on  "  The  Limits  of  Exact 
Setenee  as  applied  to  Htstor7,'*p.  32. 
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length, — that  is  to  say,  is  based  on  passion  and  mystery,  if  we  in- 
vestigate its  origin,  and  spreads  abroad  on  all  hands,  modifying  and 
modified,  as  well  as  advances  towards  completion, — ^so  all  namtive 
is,  by  its  nature,  of  only  one  dimension — only  travels  forward 
towards  one  or  towards  successive  points.  Narrative  is  linear,  action 
is  solid.  Alas  for  our  chains  or  our  chainlets  of  causes  and  effects, 
which  we  bo  assiduously  track  through  certain  handbreadths  of 
years  and  square  miles,  when  the  whole  is  a  broad,  deep  immensity, 
and  each  atom  is  '  chained '  and  completed  with  all.  Truly,  if 
history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  experience,  the  writer  fitted  to 
compose  history  is  nitherto  an  unknown  man.  The  experieuce 
itself  would  require  all  knowledge  to  record  it,  were  the  all-wisdom 
needful  for  such  philosophy  as  would  interpret  it  to  be  had  for 
asking.  Better  were  it  that  mere  earthly  historians  should  lower 
such  pretensions,  more  suitable  for  Omniscience  than  for  human 
science ;  and  aiming  only  at  some  picture  of  the  things  acted,  whicii 
picture  itself  will  at  best  be  a  poor  approximation,  leave  the  in- 
scrutable purport  of  them  an  acknowledged  secret ;  or  at  most  iu 
reverent  faith,  far  different  from  that  teacning  of  philosophy,  pause 
over  the  mysterious  vestiges  of  Him  whose  path  is  in  the  deep  ^( 
time,  whom  history  indeed  reveals,  but  only  all  history,  and  in 
eternity,  will  clearly  reveal."* 

We  shall  not  venture  to  destroy  the  effect  of  this  quotation  by 
any  commonplaces  of  ours.  Surely  no  one  will  dream,  after  this, 
that  a  science  of  history  is  possible.  Philalkthes. 


S^acxcil  (ffcoimmiT. 


OUGHT  COEPORAL  PUNISHMENT  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 

IN  EDUCATION  ? 


AFFIBMATIVE  ARTICLB.— II. 


Common  sense  is  grander  than  theory.  Practical  experience 
settles  disputes  best.  Nothing  can  withstand  the  arguments  of 
facts.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  '*  Scholasticos  "  is  nearer  the 
truth  of  facts  than  "  Elpisticos."  The  former  is  a  rerj  moderate 
advocate  of  the  use  of  tiie  Jlagellum,  and  the  latter  gives  us  the 
argument  of  hope  rather  than  of  experience.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
him  begin  with  a  fallacy  in  the  very  quotation  which  he  takes  for 
his  motto,— 

**  Hq  that  only  rales  bj  terror 
Do«th  grievons  wrong." 

♦  CsrJjle'g  "  Miscellaniei,"  vol.  ii.,  on  «  HUtorj,"  p.  150. 
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No  one  ever  attempts  to  rule  only  by  terror,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  ruler  to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  and  protec- 
tion to  such  as  do  well."  Schoolmasters  rule  by  authority,  in- 
fluence, personal  character,  habit  of  command,  position  in  society, 
and  by  rifjfht  of  superior  traininpj,  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing corporal  chastisement.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy,  then,  to  quote 
Tennyson's  lines  as  at  all  j^plicable  to  the  subject;  for  of  no 
schoolmaster  can  it  be  said,  as  it  was  of ''  the  Captain," — 

"  Stern  he  was  and  rasb, 
So  for  every  light  transgression 
[He]  doomed  them  to  the  laah." 

Even  the  Hopleys  (Hopeless)  of  the  profession  abstain  from 
wanton  cruelty  ;  and,  indeed,  only  employ  the  rod  on  occasion,  and 
on  cause  given.  The  use  of  the  cane  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  in  school 
the  mere  accident  of  mood. 

Even  the  schoolmaster  of  poetry  has  this  fact  admitted  in  his 
favour ;  for  Goldsmith,  who  had  little  cause  to  bless  the  teachers  of 
his  youth,  says  of  his  schoolmaster : — 

"  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view. 
I  knew  him  well — ^and  every  tmant  knew  ! 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Fall  well  they  laughed  with  coanterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes — for  many  a  joke  had  he. 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  be  frowned. 
Yet  he  was  hind  i  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  his  fault." 

This  is  an  important  admission  on  behalf  of  the  schoolmaster 
from  an  accepted  source,  and  is  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  applica- 
tion made  of  the  lines  on  a  sea  captain  to  the  traducing  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who  never  "  only  Tules  by  terror." 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  fact  that  when  a  man  like  Goldsmith,  who 
was  reputed  a  dunce,  speaks  thus  of  his  schoolmaster  he  acknow- 
ledges the  beneficiality  of  the  weapon  of  punishment.  We  can 
secure  another  witness  almost  equally  unimpeachable,  in  Burns, 
^ho  says,  "Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrashings* 
I  made  an  excellent  English  scholar,  and  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  I  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and 
adjectives." 

Among  the  biographies  of  men  of  genius,  while  you  find  a  few 
hewailings  over  corporal  inflictions  of  an  unseemly  nature,  you  will 
And  far  more  examples  of  kindly  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  thankful  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  I  take 
it  that  this  is  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
corporal  punishment  in  schools,  that  it  has  not  worn  away  the 
a£rection8  of  our  noblest  characters  for  their  schoolmasters.  John 
Looke  insists  on  the  benefit  of  whipping  children  early  and  steadily 
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tin  Btibmissioii  is  attained,  bat  does  not  approre  of  it  in  grofrii 
boys.  J.  A.  St.  John,  in  his  notes  on  this  point,  aaya,  **  hotke'u 
idea  that  it  breaks  the  spirit  of  children  is  eonfnted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages ;  nor  is  it  a  jot  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
natnrally  creates  an  ayersion  to  learning  in  any  who  are  not  bom 
to  be  dunces.  Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  not  only  the  boya,  but 
the  youth  even  in  the  gymnasia  had  their  irregularities  puoiahed 
with  8trij)es,  undoubtedly  without  their  spirits  being  broken,  or 
any  aversion  created  for  those  studies  by  which  they  were  to  dis- 
tinguish, themselves  in  the  republic.  Correction  is  inflicted  in  onr 
own  country  with  like  results ;  but  the  question  is  respecting  its 
efficiency  in  promoting  the  ends  of  discipline,  and  whether  other 
punishments  might  not  be  employed  with  equal  or  greater  advan- 
tage. My  own  experience,  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  fiunily,  is 
that  they  cannot.  With  a  few  timid  unenergetic  natures,  or  when 
a  child  is  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  grown  persons  alone,  confine- 
ment, sour  looks,  banishment  from  the  society  of  those  they  lore, 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  sufficient,  particularly  with  girls ;  but  no 
man  who  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  a  house  full  of  robust,  high- 
spirited,  energetic,  adventurous  boys,  could  ever  hope  to  maintain 
order,  or  enforce  application,  or  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker  witnout  sometimes  having  recourse  to  the  rod.  I 
hear,  indeed,  of  such  marvels ;  but  I  never  see  them,  and  fear  that 
those  manageable  children  exist  only  on  paper." 

"  All  th«  pioas  virtiies  which  we  owe 

Our  parenta,  friends,  onr  oonntrj,  and  tmr  Ckx], 
The  seeds  of  every  virtne  here  bdow 
From  ducipUne  and  early  onltare  flow." 

Hugo  Eeid,  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  Principles  of  Edncati<ni,"  in 
the  chapter  on  Discipline,  remarks  that,  "notwithstanding  the 
many  laudable  endeavours  to  find  «  substitute  for  it,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anything  has  yet  been  contrived  half  so  efficient 
as  corporal  punishment  for  those  oases  where  puniahment  is  reabUy 
required.  The  fear  of  pain,  and  of  the  anger  of  him  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  infiict  it,  operate  powerfuuy  on  the  very  young ; 
while,  in  those  of  more  advanced  years,  the  fear  of  disgrace  is  added. 
And  these  are  far  stronger  motives  with  the  greats  majoriW  than 
any  others  within  the  reach  of  the  educator.  .  .  .  It  ia  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  educator ;  and  when  not 
employed  too  often,  but  sharply  and  decisively  when  used  at  all, 
following  with  certainty  when  deserved,  it  is  of  the  greatest  aaaist- 
ance  in  maintaining  discipline  and  enforcing  diligence,  and  every 
parent  or  teacher  would  be  very  sure  that  their  other  means  of 
influencing  those  under  their  care  are  adequate  for  the  purpose 
before  they  deprive  themselves  of  this  very  efficient  one." 

These  observations  we  think  judicious  and  obviously  coirect,  and 
completely  do  away  with  the  objection  of  **  Elpisticosj    that  the  ad- 
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Tantage  of  the  use  of  corporal  panishmernt  is  oontraTy  to  all  reason 
and  theory.  It  is  at  onoe  consonant  to  theory  and  experience  that 
thoee  who  know  that  panishment  may  be  and  will  be  inflicted  if 
transgression  be  indulged  in  will  grow  to  be  wary  and  be  taught 
to  be  thoughtful.  It  is,  of  conrse,  a  disagreeable  thing  to  thmk 
that  punishment  should  be  required  at  all ;  but  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  race  makes  punishment  a  necessary  part  of  human  life, 
and  we  believe  its  educational  influence  is  greatly  beneflcial. 

Maly£bn. 

yegatiyb  aeticle. — ii. 

FLOoaiNO  and  faggmg  are  two  great  crimes  against  boyhood. 
The  latter  is  a  method  of  manufacturing  tyrants  and  serfs ;  the 
former  is  the  finest  system  in  the  world  for  encouraging  and 
extmding  brutality.  Corporal  punishment  as  an  educative  agent 
is  infamous.  The  birch  rod  ought  to  be  expelled  from  British 
schools.  One  slip  of  olive  is  worth  a  whole  grove  of  birch.  As 
Donglaa  Jerrold  once  said,  **  Children  only  feel  the  twigs  of  the 
birch,  but  the  produce  is  often  ashes  in  the  mouth  of  mankind." 
The  education  driven  into  one  by  force  generally  tarns  out  to 
bo  a  fiurce.  Duncedom  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  education 
is  carried  on  now-a*days.  One  cannot  eat  so  many  crab  apples  as 
our  masters  compel  us  without  getting  the  stomach-ache.  Wno  will 
invent  a  patent  digester  for  all  the  useless  cram  and  lumber  with 
which  schoolboys  are  plagued  and  worried,  and  the  getting  up  of 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  flogging  P  We  hold  that  if  education 
were  arranged  on  a  sensible  system  there  would  be  no  more  shirk- 
ing of  lessons  by  a  healthy  boy  than  there  would  be  of  roast  beef 
and  plum  padding.  It  is  our  unnatural  system  of  everlasting 
cram  that  makes  learning  detestable  in  school  days,  and  gives  so 
many  cares  and  regrets  to  life's  after  hours.  So  long  as  flogging 
is  allowed,  a  small  per-centage  of  scholars  may  be  made  upon  the 
present  system;  but  if  flog^ng  were  abolished,  schoolmasters 
would  require  to  change  their  system  and  give  wholesome  grain 
instead  of  dry  husks  for  mental  food. 

Education  is  mental  training ;  but  corporal  punishment  distracts 
1  bought,  and  makes  learning  to  be  looked  on  as  an  annoyance. 
Beating  is  not  teaching,  and  fl(^ging  is  not  training.  The  mind  is 
little  influenced  by  the  birch,  and  wbai  little  it  is  is  in  the  wrong 
direction :  it  is  in  the  direction  of  deceit,  of  fear,  and  of  detesta- 
tion ;  whereas  it  ou^ht  to  be  inclined  to  dependence,  love,  litera- 
ture, and  the  acqmsition  of  knowledge.  Corporal  punishment  is 
reprehensible  especially  for  this,  that  it  too  often  augments  the 
stupidity  it  is  employed  to  chase  away ;  very  frec[uently  sours  the 
mind  against  the  pain  and  trouble  of  thinking  out  its  tasKs,  and  not 
seldom  excites  stubborn  resistance  against  all  endeavours  to  bring 
the  boy  exposed  to  it  to  love  his  booK  or  attend  to  the  education 
felt  to  be  necessary  for  him. 
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Wc  are  conyinced  that  greater  injury  to  morala  and  progrera  has 
been  the  result  of  the  general  adoption  of  flogging  as  an  agent  in 
education  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  general  licence  of 
laziness  in  the  pupils  exposed  to  the  training  of  the  rod.  How 
many  fatal  declensions  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  how  many 
runaways  from  the  inOuenccs  of  home,  have  shown  the  injudicious' 
ness  of  attempting  to  coerce  nature  by  merely  physical  force, — of 
trying  to  bend  instead  of  to  guide  the  human  will ! 

Cruelty  is  of  all  things  the  least  excusable  of  the  faults  of  man. 
We  indicate  this  by  calling  it  inhuman  and  inhumane.     If  cruelty 
be  thus  alien  to  humanity,  how  wrong  must  that  system  of  educa- 
tion be  which  works  with  it  as  a  necessity,  and  pleads  for  the  use  of 
the  rod  as  an  essential  to  sound  progress  in  the  labours  of  the 
school !    Now  even  when  the  most  moderate  chastisement  is  given 
in  school,  its  tendency  is  to  cultivate  in  the  youthful  mind  the 
power  of  cruelty.    It  is  an  advocacy  by  example  of  the  reformatory 
influence  of  the  infliction  of  pain.     This  of  itself  is  clearly  objec< 
tionable.    We  ou^ht  chiefly  to  avoid  in  education  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  lower  passions  ;  and,  by  the  administration  of  corporal 
punishment,  this  is  chiefly  enforced  and  commanded.    What  won- 
der,  therefore,  if  bickerings  and  brawls  abound,  if  quarrels  and 
dissensions    arise?     What  wonder,  moreover,  if  on  such  occa- 
sions the  keen  though  unintentional  and  unperceived  sarcasm  of 
the  young  delinquents  takes  such  a  form  as  this :  — "  I'll  ieaeh  you 
to  do  that  again ;  I'll  learn  you  to  behave  otherwise :  I'll  make  you 
know  your  master!"  with  a  blow  given   as  emphasis    to   each 
exclamation  ?    This  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  system  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  its  results  cannot  be  otherwise  than  moat  perni- 
cious to  those  who  are  sent  to  school  to  be  "  edified  thereby.' 

The  preceding  paragraph  will,  we  should  think,  completely 
counteract  the  assertion  of  '*  Scholasticos  "  that  corporal  punishment 
*' excites  moral  feeling  and  teaches  moral  responsibilities"  (p. S3). 
What  moral  feeling  is  excited  by  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment but  contempt  of  the  inflictcr,  pity  for  the  sufierer,  and  hatred 
of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pain  being  got— the  lesson-work  of 
the  school  P  What  moral  responsibility  can  there  be  elicited  from 
the  birch  twig  P  It  ia  not  moral  responsibility  that  is  felt  on  the 
application  of  the  feruloy  but  a  very  tangible  inclination  to  throw 
up  for  ever  the  bookwork  of  the  schoolboy  and  run  off  to  sea, 
where  the  glare  of  the  master's  eye  may  never  again  be  met, 
and  life  be,  as  boys  imagine  it,  one  continual  holiday.  Instead  of 
being  "  a  dissuadent  from  a  very  street  folly,"  it  is  more  frequently 
the  cause  of  bitterly  repented -of  transgressions.  It  is  also  a  very 
great  persuasion  to  deceit.  Boys,  seeing  "  no  use  "  in  punishment 
of  that  sort  to  themselves,  or,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  them,  of  others, 
believe  themselve  i  justified  in  cheating  the  '*  old  croakers,"  whom 
**  Scholasticos  "  represents,  out  of  the  pleasure  of  "  dressing  their 
jackets  "  or  deranging  their  nerves. 

Corporal  punishment  was  in  full  swing   when   witch-finding. 
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martyr-burning,  ImprisoDment  for  not  attending  the  parish  cborch, 
hanging  for  shecp-Btcaling  and  rabbit  shooting  were  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  customs  of  civil  life.  All  these  have  changed.  We  should 
change  this  too.  The  world  will  bo  sui&ciently  wise  some  day 
to  break  the  rod  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  hang  an  olive  branch  over 
each  desk  at  which  a  teacher  sits. 

Goldsmith,  Chatterton,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  reckoned 
dances  in  their  classes;  so  also  was  Ebenezer  Elliot.  Hear  the 
confession  of  this  latter: — "Oh  the  misery  of  reading  without 
having  learned  to  spell !  The  namd  of  the  master  was  Brunskill,  a 
broken-hearted  Cumberland  man,  one  of  the  be$it  of  living  creatures, 
— a  sort  of  sad-looking,  half-starved  angel  without  wings ;  and  I 
have  stood  for  hours  beside  his  desk,  with  the  tears  running  down 
my  face,  utterly  unable  to  set  down  one  correct  figure.  I  doubt 
whether  he  erer  Ruspected  that  I  had  not  been  taught  the  pre- 
liminary rules.  I  actually  did  not  know  that  they  were  necessary, 
and  looked  on  a  boy  who  could  do  a  sum  in  vulgar  fractions  as  a 
sort  of  magician.  Dreading  school,  I  absented  myself  from  it  during 
the  summer  months  of  the  second  year,  '  playing  truant '  about 
Dalton  Deign  and  Silverwood,  or  Thryburgh  Park." — Auiobio' 
grapkift  p.  15. 

This  ia  the  moral  responsibility  the  rod  teaches.  It  distorts  all 
the  inclinations  of  a  boy  ;  it  applies  the  argument  of  pain,  not  to 
persuade  him  to  attend,  but  to  drive  him  away  from  school ;  to 
forget  all  other  duties  and  responsibilities,  that  he  may  escape  the 
degradation  and  the  pain  which  comes  to  reputed  **  duncery. ' 

*' Ahl  better  far  than  all  the  MnsesMjres, 
All  coward  arts,  is  valour's  generoae  heat; 
The  firm,  fixed  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires.*' 

But  valour,  thoughtfulness,  and  often,  too.  truthfulness,  depart 
from  the  spirit  at  tne  brandishing  of  the  rod,  and  the  cowed  and 
craven  urchin  resigns  his  noble  nature  in  fear  of  the  *'  micklo  love  " 
wrought  by  the  twigs  of  the  "  birch eu  tree." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  masters  to  asseverate, — 

*'  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kiod/' 

Children  do  not  understand  paradoxes,  and  cruel  kindness  does 
not  commend  itself  to  their  feelings.  A  greater  amount  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  teacher,  of  moral  principle  in  the  management  of 
claMea,  of  considerateness  for  infirmities  of  mind  and  morals,  would 
greatly  facilitate  good  education.  While  we  rejoice  that  the  school- 
master is  abroad,  we  must  confess  that  we  sincerely  wish  he  was 
less  seldom  found  flourishing  the  rod  and  handling  the  cane. 

H0FS8TOCK. 
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OE  WEONGP 

BIOHT. — IV. 

"  To  make  «■  wiav  and  1aigir-h«urted,  to  oondiiQi  w  throogh  m  wider  nagt  of 
cspMrie&oo  than  Um  aoUuU  lift  of  eoch  gmenUj  ponntti,  to  mako  no  Hvt  b  dit 
lifoo  of  othor  t/poi  of  ohanotor  thou  our  own,  or  than  tboao  of  oar  dailjao^iaurt- 
anotBy  to  onablo  oa  to  paaa  by  ajxnpathy  into  other  minda  and  othor  oiicuMtaaDC^ 
and  eapecially  to  train  the  moral  natore  bj  aympathy  with  noble  character  and 
noble  actiona— theae  are  the  high  aima  of  fiction  in  tho  hands  of  ita  maatv • 
wieldere;  theae  are  the  aims  which  hate  raised  norela  and  dnunaa  to  an  importaaee 
whicJi  Nature  Lerself  indicatea  in  aasigning  to  their  prodnetion  thooe  powers  which 
the  consent  of  all  ages  allows  to  rank  supreme  among  the  gifka  of  the  homan  race.** 
— Gtorgt  Brimi^. 

Whbxt  onoe  diBputing  with  a  friend  on  this  subject,  he  thoucht 
to  settle  the  matter  by  quoting  from  Walker's  Dictionary  Uua 
definition  of  the  word  fiction :— "  The  act  of  feignini^  or  inventinff ; 
the  thing  feigned  or  invented ;  a  falsehood*  a  lie."  But  how  & 
such  an  ex  parte  method  of  deaUng  with  this  subject  is  from  settliog 
it,  I  hope  we  shall  see  nresently. 

What  are  works  of  nctionP  There  are,  to  nuike  a  comprehen- 
nve  yet  distinct  and  clear  summary,  dramatic,  poetic,  novelistir, 
aUegorie,  parabolic  works  of  fiction ;  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
that  aU  these  classes  of  works  are  in  the  main  nctitious.  Among 
them  we  harve  the  works  of  Shakspere;  Bunvan's  "PilgrimV 
Ingress ;"  ''  The  Vision  of  Mirza ;"  the  parables  of  our  Lord ; 
and  all  Uiat  countless  literature  which  goes 'tinder  the  name  of 
"  noTcls."  But  I  am  aware  that  this  term  fiction  is  generally  used 
solely  and  ezdusively  to  this  last-mentioned  class  of  works: 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  includes  them  all,  all  iuTentiTe  and  imaginative 
literature.  Every  one  of  the  classes  named  are  inTentiire  and 
imaginatiTe,  therefore  fictitious.  After  having  formed  so  faitMd  a 
basis  as  this,  the  task  to  prove  that  it  is  right  to  read  sueh  works. 
we  think,  will  not  be  difficult. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  For  what  purpose  are  books  z«ad? 
What  end  is  there  to  be  served  in  the  reaoing  of  books,  of  whatso- 
ever kind  P  Books  may  be  read  for  profit  and  forpleasure.  We 
read,  to  get  thoughts,  as  well  as  matter  ^r  thought.  Much  that  is 
true  and  much  that  is  beautiful  comes  to  us  in  reading.  The  mind 
is  developed  by  reading;  ideas  that  were  crude  and  unformed, 
without  shape,  order,  or  natural  sequence,  have  given  to  them 
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ripeness,  form,  and  connection.  The  heart  and  the  affections  are 
bjr  reading  put  under  the  government  of  the  judgment,  directed 
into  their  true  courses ;  and  by  it  we  learn  to  love  that  which  is 
loirable,  and  to  do  that  which  is  worth  doing.  Truth  comes  home 
to  us  in  books ;  the  truth  of  past  ages ;— tnith  of  thought  and  of 
action ;  the  trath  of  the  present,  the  distant. 

Now  it  is  probable  that,  in  this  discussion,  those  who  take^he 
negatiye  side  will  confine  themselves  entirely  to  that  kind  of  fiction 
called  "  novels."  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  as  to  the 
other  classes,  there  is  a  universal  practice  which  proves  that  there 
need  be  no  argument  to  establish  its  rightness.  All  men  that  read 
and  study  that  literature  which  has  been  defined  by  De  Quinoey 
80  the  "  bterature  of  power,"  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  simply 
the  **  literature  of  knowledge,"  read  in  some,  if  not  all  the  classes 
stated  above.  Bat  all  do  not  read  novels.  In  fact,  there  is  in 
many  minds  and  many  circles  a  deep  prejudice  against  them ;  and 
those  who  do  read  them  are  by  some  denounced  unsparingly,  as 
engaged  in  a  time-wasting  and  mind-destroying  occupation.  This 
prejudice  agsinst  novel  reading  is  an  unreasonable  one,  and  no 
amount  of  denunciation  will  supply  the  place  of  calm  reasoning, 
which  finds  it  out  to  be  so. 

It  may  tend  to  clear  tl^e  ground  and  to  ^ard  against  misappre- 
hension, if  we  should  at  once  admit  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  abase 
novel-reading — to  go  to  excess  in  it.  Some  read  nothing  else; 
neither  do  sach  read  them  carefally,  studiously,  but  devouringly. 
They  seem  to  be  set  on  showing  how  many  pages  their  eyes  can 
travel  over  in  a  given  time.  This  is  unmitigated  foolishness,  and 
the  grave  of  all  mind.  Vacancy  and  sentimentalism  are  the  natural 
resuits  of  such  a  course  of  reading  continued  over  any  length  of 
time. 

It  is  right  to  draw  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad  novels ; 
between  those  that  are  morbid  and  unhealthy  and  those  that  are 
healthy ;  between  those  that  are  pure  in  their  morality  and  the 
impure.  We  are  quite  aware  that  criticism  is,  in  many  respects, 
as  yet  a  waywara  calling,  for  want  of  universall^r  recognized 
fatandards  by  which  to  judge  of  books ;  yet  still  there  is  one  touch- 
stone that  is  certain,  ana  to  which  all  must  come,  the  moral 
character  of  a  book ;  does  it  tend  to  foster  virtue,  a  love  of  truth, 
and  right-doing  P    For  books  have  a  moral  character  as  well  as  men. 

Following  up  this  last  idea,  it  will  scarcely  be  objected  that  a 
novel  may  have  a  moral  tone  that  is  pure ;  likewise  those  who  have 
read  extensively  in  this  line  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
numbers  of  novels  have  this  purity  of  tone.  The  lessons  taught, 
the  warnings  and  encouragements  given,  are  such  as  to  dissuade 
from  vice,  and  to  encourage  to  virtue.  That  lying,  cunning,  hatred, 
and  all  abomination  receive  their  well-merited  rebuke ;  that  truth, 
manliness,  courage,  and  all  things  pure  and  of  good  report,  their 
righteous  condemnation.  If  novels  are  not  found  that  teach  in  this 
way,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  writers ;  for  if  the  writer  be  himself 
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eMentiidly  pure,  however  mach  lie  maj  err  aa  an  artiafc,  Le  will  not 
err  aa  a  practical  moralist. 

A  novel  may  be  a  true  work  of  art.  "  All  art,"  saya  P.  Bsyne, 
"originates  in  those  instincts  which  prompt  man  to  effect  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  imitation  and  constraction."  Again,  *'the 
imitative  instinct,  rejoicing  in  any  representation  by  which  man 
8nn\ponB  up  before  his  senses  what  in  nature  is  already  produced 
for  him ;  and  the  creative  instinct,  impelling  man  to  recombine,  to 
adorn,  to  better  nature.  In  these  two  art  ^gins  ;  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  two  art  reaches  its  consummation."  Now  in  the(»e 
definitions  we  have  clearly  brought  before  us  the  two  characteristics 
distinguiahing  all  works  of  art ;  and  here  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
our  greatest  novel-writers  work  af1t«r  the  principles  of  art.  Indeed, 
their  works  cannot  be  other  than  "imitative  and  confltrootive." 
To  give  pictures  of  life ;  to  set  forth  in  distinctness  motives  of 
action,  is  their  business.  Every  form  of  life  that  is  in  the  present, 
that  has  been  in  the  past,  is  by  them,  according:  to  the  strength  of 
their  own  conception,  daguerreotyped  for  us.  In  this  respect  they 
are  imitative.  But  men  of  genius  do  not  halt  here  ;  for  having  the 
real  as  a  basis,  they  improve  upon  it ;  touching  with  a  pencil  of 
light  that  which  is  faded  and  obscure ;  giving  poetry  and  motion  to 
that  which  is  commonplace  and  lifeless.  Here  they  are  constructive. 
Fulfilling  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  in  the  production  of 
any  work  of  art — although  working,  perhaps,  in  what  is  not  the 
highest  department  of  art— the  successful  novelist  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  labouring  for  the  improvement 
and  elevation  of  his  kind,  and  that  his  work  will  not  be  in  vain. 

The  hard,  indirect  thinkers  of  any  age  exercise  bat  a  slight  and 
indirect  influence  on  the  common  mind  ;  but  those  who,  being  not 
80  much  thinkers  as  seers,  blend  with  their  utterances  fancy  and 
imagination,  have  the  most  direct  and  essential  influence,  and  are 
the  most  continuoasly  read.  Among  this  class  are  novelists ;  and 
so  long  as  we  may  name  among  such,  writers  like  Thackeray,  Scott, 
and  Lytton,  there  is  no  fear  but  what  they  shall  continue  to  be 
read ;  no  fear,  also,  but  by  them  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  ahall 
be  made  stronger ;  and  no  good  man,  least  of  all  a  lover  of  human 
progress,  shall  affect  to  despise,  or  doggedly  damonr  down,  so 
powerful  an  engine  for  the  delecUition  and  profit  of  his  species. 

M.  Af. 

WKOWO. — IV. 

As  the  natural  light  from  the  sun  enables  us  to  see  everything 
more  distinctly,  and  to  discover  mani^  things  in  a  room  which  by 
candlelight  we  could  not  see  at  all,  so,  in  like  manner,  and  in  a  like 
degree,  the  teaching  of  experience  in  practical  matters  by  far  ex* 
ceeds  that  of  the  clearest  and  seemingly  most  accurate  of  theories. 
In  seeking  after  truth,  with  regard  to  any  subject,  it  is  surely  tnore 
convincing  to  ascertain  what  f>,  than  merely  to  know  what  onr 
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reason  ludges  ivauld  he — to  discover  what  the  person  or  thing  has 
done,  man  merely  to  perceive  what  it  might  be  ezi>ected  to  do 
We  shall  therefore  js^ve  an  outline  of  oar  own  experience  on  the 
sobject  of  novel-reading. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  writer  of  this  article  left  his  cauatEjr 
home,  from  which  he  had  never  before  been  absent  for  any  leogdb 
of  time,  and  entered  a  large  printing  establishment  in  London,  not 
knowing  a  single  creature  in  the  whole  metropolis.  For  some  time 
previous  to  this  the  reading  of  solid  and  useful  books  had  been  his 
chief  delight,  and  for  one  so  young  (pardon  the  appearance  of 
egotism)  he  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  good  capacity  for 
understanding  what  he  read ;  thanks  for  this  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  strict  discipline  of  his  parental  instructor.  Whilst 
at  his  business  in  the  printing  office  fragmentary  sheets  of  various 
novels  passed  through  his  hands,  but  none  particularly  attracted 
his  notice  till  he  met  with  the  first  sheets  of  "  East  Lvnne,"  by 
Mrs.  Wood.  One  of  Hallam's  works  had  been  brought  to  the 
office,  and  put  in  his  desk  for  perusal  during  the  dinner-hour,  but 
this  was  soon  put  aside  when  "  East  Lynne  "  appeared.  The  ^eets 
which  did  not  in  the  course  of  business  fall  mto  his  hands  were 
diligently  sought  out  and  eagerly  read.  Soon  after  he  left  this 
pstaolislunent,  and  entered  a  different  kind  of  business,  living  in 
the  bouse  of  his  employer.  Here  he  met  with  persons  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  fiction,  and  who  could  scarcely  live  in  any  other 
atmosphere.  One  of  the  first  novels  he  met  with  here  was  "  Mrs. 
HaHburton's  Troubles,"  also  by  Mrs.  Wood.  He  afterwards  read 
"The  Pickwick  Papers"  and  "Nicholas  Nicklebv,"  by  Dickens ; 
and  **  Pickwick  Abroad,"  by  Seynolds.  He  then  began  to  see  the 
injurious  efiect  which  this  kind  of  reading  had  upon  nis  mind.  It 
^ve  him  a  distaste  for  such  works  as  the  British  Conirovernalist ; 
it  led  him  into  a  habit  of  reading  unthinkingly  the  most  suggestive 
books ;  it  lessened  his  relish  for  diving  into  the  real  meaning  of 
solid  works;  and  it  likewise  produced  great  mental  indolence. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  abandon  such  reading ;  butjust  after  he 
had  made  the  resolve,  '*  Quentin  Durward,"  by  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
fell  into  his  hands.  Having  heard  and  read  much  of  Sir  W.  Scott, 
he  was  tempted  to  read  it ;  desire  got  the  bettor  of  judgment,  and 
he  jrielded  to  the  temptation.  This  was,  however,  the  last  work  of 
fiction  which  he  read ;  and  though  nearly  two  years  have  passed 
since  then,  he  does  not  in  the  least  regret  the  abandonment  of  this 
pursuit.  He  looks  back  upon  the  time  past,  and  asks  himself  what 
good  he  has  derived  from  the  perusal  of  novels  P  The  only  answer 
he  can  give  is,  "  Pleasure,  pleasure,  but  no  real  profit." 

During  this  time  he  readthe  articles  on  "  The  Art  of  Eeasoning," 
in  the  fint  two  vols,  of  this  Magazine,  and  then  they  appeared  to 
him  a  mere  collection  of  words  hard  to  be  understood ;  out  he  has 
since  then  studied  them,  and  derived  great  benefit  therefrom. 
Then,  indulging  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction,  his  mind  was  too 
pre-oconpied,  too  enfeeoled,  and  too  wandering  to  profit  by  the 
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attempt;  to  diff  deep  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  solid  and  instmottre 
books ;  tfaon^  afterwards,  when  in  some  measnre  recorered  from 
the  ill  effects  of  norel  reading,  the  study  of  the  same  works  was 
attended  with  mnch  profit.  To  detail  the  effects  which  the  perossl 
of  works  of  fiction  had  upon  his  mind  would  be  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments  contained  in  our  former  paper,  because  the  assertions  in 
that  article  are  not  mere  speculatiye  ideas,  but  the  actual  results  of 
our  own  experience.  Such  being  the  effects  of  noTol-reading  upon 
the  intellect,  eren  though  all  that  which  our  opponents  mire 
advanced  were  true,  yet  still  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  would 
be  but  "doing  ill  that  good  might  come;"  and  on  that  subject 
Martin  Tupper  says,— 

'*  *  Do  ill  that  good  may  oome,'  so  Satan  spake; 
Woe  to  the  man  deluded  by  that  He!'' 

Even  the  best  works  of  fiction  do  not  gire  a  truthful  picture  of 
human  nature — its  characters  and  acts,  because  of  the  numerous 
exagf^ations  they  indulge  in.  When  criticizing  Lord  Byron's 
metrical  romances,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  says  of  them,  that  "  they 
were  so  much  admired,  not  because  they  were  founded  on  nature, 
but  because  they  differed  from  it."  Although  "  Quentin  Dorward'* 
gives  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Louis,  le  grand  monarque,  yet  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  hero,  are  so 
exaggerated  as  to  become,  not  pictures  or  that  which  really  was, 
but  merely  ideal  representations  of  what  possibly  might  have  been. 
Again,  where  will  you  find  in  nature  suca  diaracters  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick or  Samuel  W  eller  P  To  point  out  other  examples  of  unreal, 
distorted,  and  exaggerated  characters,  we  need  only  to  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  Winkle,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  the  absent-minded  man 
in  "Pickwick  Abroad,"  and  the  characters  in  ''East  Xiynne,'* 
en  masse. 

ItiB  said  that  Dickens's  portraitureof  Dotheboy'sHall,  and  its  head 
master,  Mr.  Squeers,  was  powerfully  influential  in  suppreaaing  the 
extreme  severity  and  brutal  harshness  so  much  used  at  that  time  in 
the  education  of  youth.  It  is  true  that  one  schoolmaster,  writhing 
under  the  application  of  this  caricature  to  his  own  establishment, 
by  the  silent  voice  of  conscience,  wrote  Mr.  Dickens  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  was  the  popular  outcry  against  such  establishments  and 
against  such  a  system  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  orerthrow. 
If  the  indignation  of  the  people  had  not  been  roused  prior  to  sad 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  **  Nickleby,"  the  representa^ 
tion  of  Dotheboy's  Hall  would  have  been  powerless  to  pzoduoe 
such  results.  What  has  Dickens  effected  by  the  satirioal  caricature 
of  other  abuses?  Amongst  the  brethren  of  Sergeant  Boefus 
many  are  still  to  be  found  with  peculiarities  the  same  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Bardell's  advocate ;  the  class  to  which  Mrs.  Oamp  belonged 
remains  unaltered ;  Bob  Sawyer's  fraternity  is  still  tibe  same;  we 
fear  there  are  still  as  many  canting,  sanctimonious  hypocrites,  like 
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the  Kev.  Mr.  Stiggins,  as  there  ever  were ;  and  the  sofTeringB  of 
young  women  employed  in  large  millinery  establishments  are  not  in 
the  least  alleviated  by  the  touching  delineation  of  Miss  Niokleby't 
difBcultiea  and  troubles.  These  young  women  have  still  to  pass 
through  the  same  temptations  and  simerings,  aggrarated  rather 
than  alleyiated ;  and  perhaps  in  many  instuices  Siese  sufferings 
are  inflicted  upon  them  hf  the  reader$  qf  **  Nicholas  NichUby," 
Sir  A.  Alison,  writing  upon  the  works  of  Dickena,  says,  "l^he 
great  and  the  affluent  rejoiced  in  secret  at  beholding  the  manners 
of  the  middle  class  so  graphically  drawn.  .  •  .  They  said  in 
their  inmost  hearts, '  How  different  they  are  from  us !  *  The  middle 
clam  were  equally  charmed  with  the  portrait ;  every  one  recognized 
in  it  the  picture  of  his  neighbour — none  of  himselt.'* 

The  defenders  of  novel-reading  maintain  that  this  practice  gives 
a  great  insight  into  the  character  of  man ;  but  who  would  think  of 
studying  anatomy  from  the  portraits  of  men?  Equally  futile  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  a  real  acquaintance  with  human  character  from 
works  of  fiction.  It  is  said  that  novels  enlist  the  affections  on  the 
side  of  virtue ;  but  even  the  best  of  them  are  liable  to  produce  an 
opposite  effect.  Is  not  the  wonderful  career  of  Anastasie  de  Yolage 
apt  to  tempt  young  girls  of  a  vain  character  and  captivating  appear- 
anoe  to  follow  in  her  footsteps?  Is  not  the  success  with  which 
Salph  l^ickleby  eluded  the  detection  of  one  great  orime  for  so 
many  years,  sufficient  to  induce  others  to  attempt  in  the  same  way 
to  avoid  the  detection  of  similar  crimes  ?  Sir  A.  Alison,  in  review- 
ing Balwer  Lv tton*s  character  as  a  novelist,  says,  "  It  is  true  he 
never  makes  licentiousness  in  the  end  successful;  and  the  last 
impression  in  his  works,  as  well  as  innumerable  exquisite  reflections, 
are  all  on  the  side  of  virtue.  .  .  .  Still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  under  his  magic  hand,  in  intermediate  stages,  vice  appears 
often  so  attractive,  that  no  final  catastrophe  can  entirely  cotmteraet 
the  previous  impression." 

At  the  head  of  "  Nam  Der*s  "  article  are  two  quotations,  one  from 
Eirke  White  and  the  other  from  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton.  The  first  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  while  Kirke  White  was 
employed  at  the  lawyer's  office ;  and  though  we  have  not  H.  K. 
White's  "Eemains"  at  hand  for  reference,  yet  we  have  little  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  this  remark  was  written  before  he  had  attained 
his  eighteenth  year.  At  this  age  he  had  a  very  unstable  mind— 
undecided  whetner  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  paths  of  literature  or 
law,  and  wavering  between  the  truths  of  Christianity  and  the 
deistical  suggestions  of  a  sceptical  reason.  What  wei^ht»  then,  hss 
the  mere  assertion  of  such  a  youth,  unsupported  by  evidence  /  The 
quotation  from  Bulwer  Lytton's  ''Pelham"  is  not  much  to  the 
point ;  for  although  ii  should  be  granted  that  the  end  of  every 
novel  is  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  heart,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  novels  fulfil  this  purpose,  and  that  novel-reading  is  not 
attended  with  ill  effects  sufficient  to  counterbalance  its  advantages; 
bat  this  "  Nam  Der"  has  not  done. 
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The  acts  of  the  imaginative  faculty  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  this  diversity  is  caused  by  the  degree  io  whidi  the 
imagiuation  is  aided  by  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind.  In  the 
first  class  are  the  ideal  thoughts  of  the  fancy :  here  the  imagination 
is  but  slightly  curbed  by  reason.  In  the  second  class  are  the 
speculative  conceptions  of  the  intellect :  here  we  have  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  mind  stimulated  and  excited  by  the  imagination.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  line  of 
demarcation  which  should  clearly  separate  these  two  claasea ;  bat  it 
is  evident  that  the  productions  of  novelists  belong  to  the  former 
class.  **  Nam  Der  "  and  *'  Elpisticos/'  however,  apply  to  works  of 
fiction— part  of  the  former  class— encomiums  which  nghtly  belong 
to  the  latter  only. 

"  Nam  Der  "  says  that  "  the  more  closely  we  bind  the  reason  to 
labour  during  the  day,  the  more  excited  is  the  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion during  the  night." 

Our  experience  is  just  the  reverse  of  this :  it  is  true  that  if 
we  devote  ourselves  so  closely  to  intellectual  labour  as  to  neglect 
bodily  exercise  during  the  day,  the  imagination  will  then  be  more 
vigorous  during  the  night;  but  this  is  caused  by  physical  de- 
rangement, and  does  not  proceed  from  our  nef^lect  oi  tne  imagi- 
native facility  during  the  day.  With  the  most  intense  and  unima- 
ginative mental  labour,  mingle  a  due  amount  of  bodily  exercise,  and 
you  will  have  fewer  dreams  of  fancy  at  night  than  if  you  indulge 
the  imagination  by  reading  works  of  fiction,  and  mix  therewith  a 
smaller  proportion  of  intellectual  and  physical  exercise. 

According  to  "  Nam  Der "  "  works  of  fiction  are  necessary." 
This  is,  indeed,  a  startling  assertion,  and  one  which  our  opponent 
has  made  either  without  giving  an^r  evidence  in  support  of  it,  or  as 
a  conclusion  from  the  argumentation  in  the  precedmg  paragraph. 
If  deduced  from  the  reasoning  which  precodes.  it  would  stand 
thus: — 

Belaxation  is  necessary; 

The  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  affords  relaxation ; 

Ergo,  works  of  fiction  are  necessary. 

The  sophistical  nature  of  this  argument  is  self-evident;  for 
although  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  afibrds  relaxation,  yet 
novel-reading  is  not  the  only  pursuit  capable  of  yielding  relaxation. 
Therefore  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  relaxation  it  necessaij, 
works  of  fiction  are  in  consequence  necessary  also. 

"  ElpisticoB  "  maintains  that  no  valuable  book  should  be  widiheld 
from  the  student  because  of  its  impurity.  Indeed !  Then,  to  be 
consistent  in  supporting  this  theory,  he  must  also  maintain  that 
talent  is  greater  than  purity,  that  intellectual  ability  is  more  to  be 
attended  to  than  morality,  and  that  the  mind  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  soul.  "  Elpisticos  "  does  not  wish  for  a  valetu- 
dinarian, but  for  a  healthy  virtue.  We  rejoice  to  hear  it.  Bet  it 
he  likely  to  gain  such  a  virtue  from  a  perusal  of  the  Athoiisa 
comedies  P    He  does  not  approve  of  a  virtue  "  which  keeps  out  of 
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the  common  air  for  fear  of  infection,"  but  wishes  for  a  virtue 
"  which  is  proof  against  the  risks  of  ordinary  life."  We  hope  he  is 
in  possession  of  such  a  virtue ;  at  the  same  time  we  beg  leave  to 
remind  him>  we  have  a  divine  authority  for  saying  that  "  he  who 
trusts  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  What  a  dreadful  mockery  it  is 
to  pray  as  thousands  do,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  and  then  a 
few  minutes  after  unnecessarilv  enter  the  path  of  temptation  with 
their  eyes  wide  open !  A  work  of  fiction  is  not,  as  B.  W.  S.  repre- 
sents it,  an  oasis  to  the  working  man  in  the  desert  of  his  daily  toil, 
but  rather  a  bye-path  meadow  which  captivates  the  affections,  and 
draws  the  feet  out  of  that  path  which  leads  to  the  acquisition  of 
truth — an  enchanted  grouna  which  detains  from  more  profitable 
pursuits, — indulging  also  that  "  inveterate  tendency  to  indolence  in 
the  human  mind."  "  Elpisticos  "  says  that  "  reading  novels  tends 
to  enlarge  the  organ  of  imagination."  We  heartily  endorse  this 
statement,  and  bring  it  forward  as  one  reason  for  maintaining  that 
the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction  is  wrong.  We  want  facts,  not 
fancies^actualities,  not  possibilities — realities,  not  ideal  images*^ 
truths,  not  fictions.  This  fancy  of  ours  needs  a  bridle,  not  a  spur. 
However  little  this  faculty  may  be  indulged,  y^t  wherever  there 
is  an  unoccupied  mind  there  is  an  active  fancy.  Soon  as  our  minds 
leave  the  search  after  truth — ^neither  reading  works  of  profit  nor 
bestowing  their  thoughts  on  practical  or  scientific  8ubjectB,—imme- 
diately  our  fancy  supplies  the  mind  with  vain  imaginations.  This 
shows  that  our  fancy  needs  not  to  be  stimulated. 

"With  fiction,  then,  does  real  joy  reside? 
And  is  onr  reason  the  delusive  guide? 
Is  it,  then,  right  to  dream  the  ejren's  sing? 
Or  monnt  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing? 
No  I  'tis  the  childlike  mind,  to  care  unknown, 
That  makes  the  imagined  paradise  its  own: 
Soon  aa  reflections  in  the  hoeom  rise, 
Light  slumbeni  vanish  from  our  olonded  eyes; 
The  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose, 
Are  then  divorced;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes; 
Enchantment  bows  to  wisdom's  serious  plan, 
And  pain  and  pmdeoce  make  or  mar  the  man." 

At  the  close  of  a  dissertation  on  novels  and  novelists,  W.  B.  S. 
s&ys,  "  All  this  we  regard  as  presumptive  evidence  that  the  reading 
of  works  of  fiction  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  for  we  cannot 
ceneeive  it  to  be  possible  that  anything  would  receive  a  large  amount 
o\  approbation  tiiroughout  the  whole  world  unless  there  could  be 
Bone  ^ood  obtained  from  it."  But  this  is  arguing  beside  the  mark ; 
fo*  it  IS  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  novel-reading  is  in  some  respects 
beieficial;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  good  from  the 
pemsal  of  works  of  fiction,  our  opponents  must  prove  that  the 
beiefit  derived  from  novel-reading  exceeds  its  ill  efieots.  This 
th^  have  failed  to  do,  and  therefore  we  still  maintain  that  the 
pcnsal  of  works  of  fiction  is  wrong.  Samuxl. 
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C|^t  (Rnnis^Bi. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  MAN'S  COMPOSITE  NATUEE. 

"  Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  ean 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  light,  all  inflaence,  all  fate; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  earlj,  or  too  late.** 

John  FiiBTCHEii. 

Man  is  my  subject.  Man,  the  most  noble  and  mott  wonderful 
work  of  God's  hands.  I  propose  shortly  to  consider  him  in  his 
threefold  nature — of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  Space  will  not  permit, 
and  I  think  it  is  not  needful  that  I  attempt  to  prove  the  proposition 
which  is  my  start-point,  that  man  is  made  up,  or  that  he  is  poeaessed 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  the  Bible  terms  them,  but  as  they  may 
be  more  correctly  termed,  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

These  three  distinct  existences  during  life  make  up  one  whole,  as 
three  distinct  persons  are  contained  in  one  Deity.  Each  has  its 
special  office ;  "  each  has  its  work  appointed  by  the  Eternal  Will ;' 
jet  all  three  are  mysteriously  and  wonderfully  knit  and  woren  into 
one  being.  That  man  may  do  hiB  duty  and  fulfil  his  mission,  all 
must  harmoniously  work  together  to  the  same  end,  yet  neitiier  can 
move  out  of  its  own  sphere.  Like  the  planets,  each  nas  its  centre  of 
motion,  and  each  has  its  particular  orbit,  and  as  mysterious  as  ie 
the  power  which  holds  them  in  their  placet  is  the  vital  principle 
which  intricately  unites  the  three  component  parts  of  man  s  heme. 

The  body  receives  impressions  of  the  objects  about  us  throusk 
the  senses,  which  are  hve  in  number,  viz.,  smell,  taste,  toutn, 
hearing,  and  sight. 

The  three  first  I  pass  over  as  of  little  importance ;  the  fourth* 
hearing,  is  a  faculty  possessed  only  by  the  ear:  the  8eiiBatioa« 
recipient  is  the  tympanum,  a  sort  of  dram  upon  which  certain  effects 
are  {produced  b^  sounds  carried  on  the  air.  Through  its  medinm  ve 
obtain  the  gratification  arising  from  music  and  from  the  uftteranoeof 
human  voices ;  by  its  aid  the  mind  may  be  lulled  to  sweet  oUivion 
of  the  harrassing  cares  *of  daily  life,  and  the  soul  be  toned  to 
sweetest  harmony^  and  concord,  brought  into  most  intimate  rekto 
with,  and  participation  in,  the  *' music  of  the  spheres."  To  itw« 
owe  the  deBght  with  which  we  listen  to  the  masters  of  language;  to 
the  preacher,  who  entreats  us  to  regard  less  the  groreUing  conmat 
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of  earth  and  to  attend  more  to  those  matters  whioh  are  of  weightiest 
import  to  thesonl,  both  here  and  in  the  more  mysterious  hereafler; 
to  the  orator,  whose  intelligent  mind  is  spurred  to  activity  b j  zeal 
and  energy,  as  he  denounces  the  wrong  in  our  systems  of  politics  or 
public  morality ;  to  the  man  of  letters,  as  he  tells  of  the  achieve- 
ments, 'midst  difficulties  and  sorrows,  of  such  of  his  fraternity  as 
sleep  the  last  and  the  only  true  sleep,  the  sleep  of  the  tomb ;  to  the 
elocutionist,  as  he,  with  silvery  tongue,  recites  the  masterpieces 
of  the  yictims  of  that  semi-divine  madness — poetr^r.  What,  indeed, 
do  we  not  owe  to  this  faculty,  since,  before  printing  was  invented, 
by  its  means  were  handed  down  in  a  large  measure  the  songs, 
traditions,  and  wisdom  of  the  ancients  P 

Sight  is  the  fifth,  most  important,  and  most  noble  of  the  senses. 
The  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  the  retina  of  which  is  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Says  of  light  reflected  from  various  objects  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  retina ;  the  impression  thus  produced 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  thence  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  which 
this  faculty  furnishes  us  with  are  of  the  visible  appearances  of 
things.  To  it  we  owe  the  pleasure  we  have  in  studymg  the  linea- 
ments of  beauty  in  the  "  human  face  divine."  The  beauty  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  ;  the  smiling  valley  dotted  with  rustic  home- 
steads, and  its  fields  of  corn  ripe  unto  harvest ;  the  fast-flowing 
river,  emblem  of  life,  and  the  grand  old  rocks ;  the  "  sheep  and 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills ;"  the  "forest  primeval,"  and  the 
trackless  desert ;  the  rolling  waves  of  the  boundless  sea,  and  the 
blue  sky  blazing  with  its  countless  jewels ; — what  are  all  these 
thin^  to  us  if  we  cannot  behold  them  P  Thanks  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  the  soul  may  revel  in  them.  With  feelings  too  deep  for 
utterance,  with  soul  spell-bound,  wrapt  up  in  the  wondrous  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene,  we  may  stana  on  the  summit  of  Snow- 
don  or  Helvellyn  and  view  the  magnificent  and  glorious  panorama 
that  ia  outspread  before  us ;  or  we  ma^,  in  the  solemn  silence  of  a 
summer  night,  gaze  upon  the  stars  which  d^ck  the  firmament,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  planetary  system.  Who  that  from 
these  sources  has  felt  his  nerves  thrill  with  delight,  who  that  has 
feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  wonders  and  magnificence  of  nature, 
until  hii  sympathetic  soul  has  become  intoxicated  with  emotions 
ind  ecftasies  language  can  but  feebly  describe,  cannot  enter  into 
Milton's  submissive  sorrow  for  his  blindness,  as  he  reads  the  fair 
lines  alluding  to  it  in  our  great  poet's  immortal  epic : — 

"  Thoa 
Bevi8it*8t  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  ia  vain 
To  find  thj  piercing  ray, and  find  no  dawn; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  has  qnench*d  their  orbs. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  retnra ;  bot  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  right  of  vernal  bloom,  or  8iimmer*a  roee, 
Or  fl<wks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
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Bat  olond  instflftd,  and  ev«r-dariog  dark 
Snrrounds  nMi  from  the  cheerful  wajs  of  men 
Cat  off;  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
PreBeoted  with  an  universal  blank 
Of  Nature'fl  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  its  entrance  qoite  shut  ooL" 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  mind*  in  few  yet  adequate  words,  tiiai  I 
may  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  sonL  and  to  a  general  esti- 
mate of  my  subject,  so  as  to  bring  my  paper  within  the  necessary 
limits  P 

The  mind  is  the  seat  of  reason  or  of  intelligence.  Logic  ii 
the  name  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mind,  its  facmties, 
qualities,  and  attributes.  And  as  whatever  I  might  say  of 
logic  would  be  formal,  and  therefore  imsuitable  for  the  present 
occasion,  I  pass  over  this  branch  of  my  subject  shortly,  first 
noting  that  whoever  feels  inclined  to  studj-  it  properly  wul  fiod 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  any  mental  toil  he  may  undergo,  for 
we — 

"  Know  that  the  haman  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved; 
The  inner  world,  his  miorocosmoe,  is 
The  deep  shaft  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally: 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  Irait; 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them." 

And  we  are  also  compelled  to  believe  that — 

'*  He  who  made  as  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  God-like  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd." 

And  now  of  the  soul  we  cannot  see,  of  that  mysterious  existence 
which  sits  throned  within  the  mind,  that  principle  of  life  which 
directs  man's  energies  and  thoughts^  whose  monitions  eveiy  homaa 
being  feels,  whose  judgment  he  cannot  escape.  The  som  is  the 
living  breath  of  the  Unseen  yet  Oxnnipresent ;  the  voice  of  the 
Omnipotent  speaks  to  man  thirongh  its  medium ;  the  soul  is  the 
conscience,  and  the  voice  of  the  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Woe  to  that  man  who  hears  it  as  though  he  beard  it  not ! 

'*  If,"  savs  Plato,  "  there  is  anything  in  man  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  divine  it  is  the  soul:"  and  again,  "The  sou  is  the 
most  excellent  of  generated  existences."  That  maater<mind  of  all 
time  has  typified  the  soul  as  a  chariot  sweeping  through  the  region 
of  Existence,  with  Thought  and  Desire  as  the  steeds  and  Personuity 
as  their  driver.  "  And  inasmuch  as  to  explain  what  the  aoul  is  in 
itself  would  require  a  science  divine  and  lengthened  disquisition," 
he  gives  utterance  instead  to  that  grand  allegory  of  the  winged 
stec^  bearing  the  chariot  of  Being,  imder  the  control  of  Persoosl 
Life,  through  the  magnificent  panoramas  of  existence^  and  findingi  ifi 
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the  continually  aagmentine;  experiences  brought  before  it,  know- 
ledge, cultnre,  and  truth  * 

Man  is  possessed  of  spirit,  mind,  and  body.  **  The  first/'  says 
Plato,  "  pre-existed  in  and  formed  a  part  of  the  prods ;  the  second  is 
a  product  of  life,  and  unites  itself  to  the  bodily  organization  at 
birth.  The  body  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  the  mind  is  the  seat  of 
opinion,  the  soul  is  the  seat  of  science.  At  death  the  subtle  inter- 
mixtnre  bv  which  man  is  consubstantiated  is  dissolved,  and  the 
spirit — unless  by  sin  it  has  forfeited  its  divine  privilege — returns  to 
the  great  panorama  of  existence,  where  reality  is  everlasting."  So 
thought  knd  wrote  Plato,  the  master-spirit  of  Greece  and  of  the 
world,  400  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Alas !  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  with  the  full  benefit  of  the 
reyelation  of  Gk>d  to  man  given  in  the  Bible,  with  the  bright  light 
of  Ghiintianity  to  illumine  the  mind,  and  to  give  form  and  bent  to 
the  sonl's  aspirations,  there  should  bo  men  who  profess  to  disbelieve 
in  Him  who  was  and  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting ;  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  soul  as  distinct  from  the  mind ;  or,  if  to  yield 
that  point,  still  to  maintain  that  at  death  it  is  annihilated:  whilst 
thi«  hero  of  ancient  Greece — without  the  key-note  to  existence  fur- 
nished in  the'Biblo,  with  nought  but  his  own  sense-knowledge, — 
fought  his  way  through  doubt  and  error  to  a  full  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  soul,  and  also  of  its  immortality.  How  much  may  we  yet 
learn  from  this  deep-thoughted  sage,  who,  in  Athens, — 

"  The  viTid  chtrt  of  haman  life  display'd, 
And  taught  the  laws  that  regulate  the  blast; 
Wedding  irild  ianpalBe  to  calm  forms  of  beantjr, 
And  making  peace  'twizt  liberty  and  doty." 

Every  pulse  of  man's  being,  every  throb  of  his  heart,  every 
thought  of  his  brain,  speaks  the  immortality  of  his  soul ;  his  mind 
shrinks  from  the  thought  of  a  mere  material  existence  to  close  in  his 
grave.  Well  may  he  therefore  claim  for  his  soul — not  immortality 
only,  but  personality  also — a  distinct  and  separate  existence. 

An  eminent  novelist  f  of  our  day,  with  the  calm  spirit  of  philo- 
sophy seeking  into  the  speculations  of  science,  and  using  fiction  as 
a  means  of  communicating  to  the  world  great  truths  which,  conveyed 
in  any  other  form,  might  be  wholly  disregarded,  has  beautifully  illus- 
trated the  threefold  nature  of  man.  He  supposes  a  human  being  in 
the  state  of  trance,  and  says,-— 

'*  The  brain  now  opened  on  my  sight,  with  all  its  labyrinth  of  cells.  I  seemed 
to  have  the  cine  to  every  winding  in  the  maze.  I  observed  three  separata  emana- 
tioDs  of  light, — the  first,  of  a  pale  red  hue;  the  second,  of  a  pale  asnre;  the  third, 
a  gilvery  spark.  , 

**  The  red  light,  which  grew  paler  and  paler  as  1  looked,  nndnlated  from  the 
brain  along  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  nerved.  And  I  murmnred  to  myself,  *  ia 
this  the  principle  of  animal  life?  * 

*  S.  Neil,  on  "  Plato,"  in  Brituh  ConirovernaKst, 
t  Bulwer  Lytton.  in  '*  Strange  Story." 
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**  The  azare  light  equally  permeated  the  fnune,  eraonog  and  nnitiog  vith  the 
red,  bat  in  a  separate  aod  diitinct  raj,  exactly  as,  in  the  outer  werid,  a  lay  ef 
light  croases  and  unites  with  a  ray  of  heat,  though  in  itself  a  aepante  iodiTidnsl 
ageocj.  And  again  I  mnrmored  to  myself  *  Is  this  the  principle  of  Intellectnal 
being,  directing  or  inflaencing  that  of  animal  life, — with  it,  yet  not  of  it?' 

**  Bnt  the  silveiy  spark!  what  was  that?  Its  centre  seemed  the  brain,  bat  I 
oonid  fix  it  to  no  single  organ.  N*y,  whenever  I  looked  throagh  the  system,  it 
reflected  itself  as  a  star  reflects  itself  npon  water.  And  I  obeerred  that,  while  the 
red  light  was  growing  feebler  and  feebler,  and  the  axnre  light  was  eooAised,  irre- 
gnlar — ^now  obstmet^  now  harrying,  now  almost  lost — ^the  silrery  spark  was 
unaltered,  undisturbed,  so  independent  of  all  which  agitated  and  vexed  the  frame 
that  I  became  strangely  aware  that,  if  the  heart  stop^  in  its  action  ^d  the  ni 
light  went  out,  if  the  brain  was  paralyzed,  that  energetic  mind  smitten  into  idietey 
and  the  azure  light  wandering  objectless,  as  a  meteor  wanders  over  the  morass, — 
Htili  that  silver  spark  would  shine  the  same,  indestructible  by  aught  that  shattotd 
its  tabernacle.  And  I  murmured  to  myself,  *  Can  that  starry  spark  speak  the 
presence  of  ^ul  ?  Does  the  ulver  light  shine  in  creaturea  to  which  no  life  immortal 
has  been  promised  by  divine  revelation?"* 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  illustration  of  my  propoaition  of  the 
threefold  nature  of  man,  but  let  what  is  written  suffice  for  this 
occasion. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  if  men  would  clearly  compre- 
hend their  own  nature,  and  specially  the  particular  provinces  allotted 
to  the  mind  and  the  soul,  they  would  be  sayed  from  much  trouble. 
For  instance,  the  man  of  a  scientific  mind  frequently  repudiates  the 
doctrines  of  God's  existence  and  his  own  soul's  immortiuity.  He  is 
first  a  sceptic,  and  then  an  infidel,  because  he  cannot,  by  ma  science 
alone,  account  for  the  aspirations  and  desires  of  his  souL  He 
forgets  that  the  soul  has  a  sphere  and  a  special  work  of  its  own,  and 
that  there  are  many  questions  particular  to  it  which  cannot  be 
solved  or  explained  by  any  reference  to  the  reason. 

In  regard  of  the  great  end  of  life,  what  does  it  matter  for  such  a 
person,  though — 

*'  He  be  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic; 
He  can  dbtinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side, — 
On  either  which  he  can  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute. 
Foh  he  a  rope  of  sand  can  twist. 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist; 
And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  skull 
That^s  empty  when  the  moon  is  full "? 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the  most  necessarr,  thing 
on  earth  for  a  man  to  attend  to,  to  know  himself.  "  Know  thyself," 
said  the  Pythian  of  old:  that  precept  descended  from  heaven. 
Some  men  go  into  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  one  I  have  instanced^ 
They  believe  in  spirit-rapping,  table-turning,  and  the  like  nonsense, 
for  want  of  that  pabulum  of  sound  sense  which  a  properly  trained 
and  well-balanced  mind  supplies.    Thus  do  some  men  mate  reason 
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their  god,  and  others  their  morbid  imagination ;  all  alike  securing 
thereby  their  own  exceeding  sorrow  ana  utter  discomfiture.  They 
go  groping  through  the  world,  because  "  having  eyes,  they  see  not, ' 
nor  do  they  yet  understand.    Nor  thus  can  they  drink  in  their — 

<*  InUlIeetiua  life, 
All  Bireet  Bensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts, 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  Nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  hoDonrable  thingi; 
Whatever  makes  man's  mortal  spirit  free, 
The  joj  and  greatness  of  his  future  being  I " 

Let  us,  instead,  understand  ourselves  and  our  nature,  our  relation 
to  each  other,  to  the  world,  and  to  Grod,  that  we  may  learn  so  to 
think  and*- 

**  So  live,  that  when  the  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death, 
We  go  not  like  the  quarry-^lave,  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but  sustain'd  and  sooth'd 
Bj  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  the  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  draper^r  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

T.  M. 


LxTBRAAT  Men  ik  the  New  Parliament. — ^A  lar^e  number  of  uDiversity 
and  literary  men  have  been  returned  for  the  first  time  to  the  new  Parliament. 
Mr.  v.  A.  Bass,  returned  for  Stafford,  is  a  member  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  in  1860.  Mr.  6.  O.  Trevelyan,  the  *'  Competition  Wallah,"  elecud  for 
TjnflOHmtb,  is  also  a  member  of  Trin.  CoU.,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradaated  in 

1861,  being  second  on  the  first  list  of  classical  tripos.     Mr.  W.  U.  Gladstone, 
elected  for  Chester,  is  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 

1862,  taking  a  third  class  in  mathematics.  Mr.  A.  Peel,  joungest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  returned  for  Warwick,  was  educated  at  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  where 
he  ^n^iui^  in  1848.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stone,  returned  for  Portsmouth,  was  edncated 
at  Trin.  ColL,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1857.  Mr.  Schreiber,  elected  for 
Cheltenham,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow,  and  was  second  class  in  classics.  Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge,  monber  for  Exeter, 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  fellow  of  Baliol. 
Ha  graduated  in  1842.  Lord  Duncan,  who  has  been  returned  for  South  War- 
widcahire,  is  an  Oxford  classical "  first "  of  last  year.  Prof.  Henry  Fawcett,  who  has 
been  returned  for  Brighton,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1856,  when  he  was  seventh  wrangler.  Amongst  the  literary  men 
who  have  been  for  the  first  time  returned  are  Mr.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  the  author  of  *'  The 
Life  of  Cicero ;"  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr.  Torrens,  and  Mr.  Oli- 
phant.  Amongst  literary  and  university  men  who  took  high  honours  who  have 
been  rejected  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Lament,  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  Mr.  Mason  Jones,  Mr.  Freemantle  (scholar  and  first  class  man  of  Baliol 
College,  Oxford),  the  Hon.  W.  Brodick,  of  Oxford ;  the  Hon.  Reginald  Abbott  (a 
double  fine  at  Oxford),  Mr.  H.  G.  Thomson,  a  classical  ** first "  at  Cambridge;  and 
the  Hon.  T.  C.  Bruce,  a  wrangler  and  fint  class  man  of  Cambridge. 
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^ht  (gkqnenct  jof  l^c  pjont^^. 


DK.  CAIED  ON  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE. 

The  Bev.  John  Ctird,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dmnitj  in  the  Univfraity  of  GlMgov, 
18  the  80D  of  an  engineer.  He  was  bom  in  1823,  in  Greenock,  at  the  Bu^h 
Academy  of  which  Renfrewshire  seaport  he  was  edncated.  He  entered  the 
Glasgow  Uniyersity  as  a  student  in  1836,  and  pursued  therein  the  entire  ci|cbt 
years'  curriGulum  required  by  Ihe  laws  of  the  Soottiah  Church  aa  a  picparation 
for  ministry  in  its  sanctnarira.  In  1845  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Newton- 
npon-Ayr»  a  burghal  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ayr.  After  a  few 
months  he  was  transferred  thence  to  Lady  Ye8ter*s  Church,  in  Edinburgh,  the 
appointment  to  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  that  ciiy.  In  1S50  he 
removed  on  account  of  his  health  to  the  rural  parish  of  Errol,  in  the  soo/r- 
celebrated  Carse  of  Gowrie.  a  few  miles  from  *'  The  Fair  City  of  Perth."  On  Uth 
October,  1853,  he  firut  preached  before  the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  and  in  1855  a 
sermon  on  **  Beligion  in  Common  Life,"  which  he  preached  before  her  Majesty  there, 
was  printed  by  royal  command.  In  1858  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  msK- 
nifioent  church  built  beside  the  West  End  Park,  Glasgow,  and  hence  called  Park 
Church,  and  issued  a  vohime  of  *'  Sermons,**  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
practicality,  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity.  On  the  retirement  (in  1862) 
of  Professor  Alexander  Hill,  D.D^  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  UniTersity 
Court,  as  patrons,  to  the  professorship  of  divinity.  The  following  oration  was  deli- 
vered by  Professor  Caini  on  the  occasion  of  the  induction  of  a  clergyman  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  Glasgow.] 

Is  the  influence  of  the  clerical  order  on  the  wane  P  Has  the  pulpit 
lost  its  ancient  power  P  Is  the  respect  still  accorded  to  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  more  prpscriptire  than  real — not  the  fragrance  of  a 
present  sacrifice,  but  the  odour  of  former  incense,  that  still  lingers 
around  deserted  altars  P  If  it  be  so,  is  the  diminished  influence 
due  to  ineritable  causes,  or  is  it  remediable  P  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  nature  and  necessary  conditions  of  the  office,  or  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  its  present  representatives  P  to  the  rise  of  the  surroundinf 
tide  of  social  enlightenment,  or  to  the  crumbling  away  of  that  rock 
which  formerly  rose  so  proudly  above  the  waters  P  Must  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  make  up  their  minds  to  a  lower  place  and  a 
weakened  power  over  society,  or  seriously  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  alleged  failure,  and  manfully,  in  Grod's  strength,  set  them- 
selves to  retrieve  it  P  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
allegation  of  diminished  clerical  influence  b,  at  any  rate,  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  dull  preachers  and  scanty  congrega- 
tions are,  in  our  day,  functions  of  each  other ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  ihis  correlation  is  a  dispensation  of  providence  peculiar  to  the 
present  time.  It  might  be  shown  that  wherever  there  is  power  in 
the  pulpit  there  are  overflowing  congregations  and  eager  listeners. 
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Thero  is,  I  think,  ^ood  groaod  to  maintain  that  there  pervades 
society,  more  than  in  almost  any  past  age,  a  profound  interest  in 
religious  questions,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  readiness  to  treat  in  a  serious 
spirit  any  honest  endeavour  to  thro^  light  on  the  deeper  problems 
of  human  life,  a  disposition  in  the  laity  to  enter  even  into  theological 
and  critical  discussions,  and  to  welcome  the  aids  which  scholarship, 
philosophy,  historical  and  critical  investigation  are  affording  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  determination  of  their  authority 
and  import.  Moreover,  the  clergyman's  is  a  vocation  the  social 
power  of  which  all  have  felt,  or  must  perforce  admit.  To  multi- 
tudes his  very  person  is  associated  with  their  most  sacred  thoughts 
and  holiest  affections,  with  their  deepest  earthly  joys  and  sorrows, 
with  their  eternal  hopes.  Is  it  possiole  that  one  so  implicated  with 
the  very  roots  of  life,  and  entwined  with  its  daily,  hourly  growth, 
should  cease  to  exert  a  marked  influence  in  society?  My  fir^t 
assertion,  then,  is,  that  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  pulpit,  or  the 
clerical  calling  in  general,  has  lost,  or  is  losing,  its  social  influence ; 
but  my  second  assertion  is,  that  its  influence  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Looking  at  the  theory  of  the  ofHce,  and  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities which  it  presents,  it  would  seem  to  be  possessed  of  almost 
incalculable  power.  Looking  at  the  office  as  experience  compels  us 
to  regard  it,  our  estimate  of  its  practical  results  must  be  sadly 
abated.  And  whilst  many  other  causes  may  contribute  to  this 
contrast  between  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  it  is, 
and  that  influence  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  great  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  office  is  grander  than  its  functionaries,  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ  fall  short  of  their  great  opportunities. 

I  crave  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  causes  of  the  inadequate 
or  imperfect  influence  of  the  Christian  ministry  at  the  present  day . 
One  most  obvious  hindrance  to  ministerial  success  is  the  false  motives 
by  which  many  are  attracted  to  the  ministry.    The  love  of  money 
can  scarcely,  in  Scottish  churches  at  least,  be  enumerated  as  one  of 
these.     Viewed  relatively  to  other  professions,  the  clerical  is  not  in 
our  country  the  pathway  to  wealth.     In  making  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion, even  a  man  of  commonplace  ability  might  easily  And  a  more 
lucrative  field  of  labour  in  trade  or  commerce  than  in  the  service  of 
the  church ;  and  if  he  be  conscious  of  power,  if  he  be  endowed  with 
abilities  above  average,  the  prizes  that  are  open  to  him  at  the  bar, 
in  the  chambers  of  tne  legal  practitioner,  in  the  civil  service,  in  the 
calling  of  the  physician,  the  man  of  letters,  the  artist,  the  engineer, 
are  much  more  splendid  than  the  very  highest  success  would  bring 
him  in  the  church.     Many  a  vigorous-minded  clergyman,  in  mature 
life,  looking  round  on  the  career  of  his  school  and  college  rivals, 
may  easily  point  to  one  and  another  now  enjoying  well-earned 
wealth  and  honours,  while  anxious  toil  and  rigid  economy  can 
Bcarce  keep  his  own  head  above  water.     Surely  he  who  knows  this, 
and  they  who,  full  well  aware  of  it,  calmly  surrender  brilliant 
prospecU  for  an  ill-rewarded  calling,  may  claim  exemption  from 
the  suspicion  of  wordly  motives  in  the  choice  they  have  made. 
1865.  K 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  enforced  poverty  thould 
guarantee  clerical  purity  of  motive.    A  lawyer  or  pbynician  is  as 
much  bound  to  be  self-denied  as  a  clergyman;   but  does  either 
of  them  for  that  reason  refuse  a  fee  P    Or  would  he  quietly  listen 
to  a  rich  tradesman  or  merchant  who  offered  him  beggarly  payment 
for  his  skill  and  toil,  on  the  plea  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  that  a  Christian  should  be  above  the  love  of  money  P    Why 
should  the  clerical  be  the  only  profession  of  which  wealtoy  trades- 
men and  others  arc  able  to  buy  the  results  of  a  costly  and  long- 
protracted  education,  of  scholarship,  learning,  philosophy,  rhetorical 
and  other  accomplishments,  to  speak  of  nothing  higher — ^to  have  the 
highest  kind  of  mental  food  week  after  week  provided  for  them  at  a 
rate  of  emolument  they  would  scorn  to  compound  for  in  their  own 
case— nay,  sometimes  would  blush  to  ofier  to  a  derk  f    There  are 
minds  not  noble  enough  to  be  won  by  the  love  of  Christ,  yet 
not  base  enough  to  be  the  slayes  of  money.    A  magnet  more 
potent  than  comfort,  ease,  luxuix,  to  many  such  is  to  be  found  in 
popular  applause — in  the  social  publicity,  influence,  power,  which, 
m  less  or  greater  measure,  the  successfal  minister  is  sure  to  win. 
Few  positions  lead  so  directly  to  publicity,  or  satisfy  so  readily  the 
eraving  to  be  seen,  known,  and  talked  of,  as  that  of  a  popular 
divine.    In  all  commimities,  rural  or  civic,  the  parson  is  a  man  of 
mark  and  importance.    Even  if  he  be  a  man  of  little  ability— one 
who  in  any  other  walk  of  life  would  never  be  known  or  heard  of— 
here  there  is  an  adventitious  deference  and  respect  which,  doe  to 
the  office,  is  in  most  minds  transferred,  apart  from  his  own  merits, 
to  the  man  who  occupies  it.    The  squire  receires  htm  at  his  table: 
the  bow  of  the  smutched  artificer,   the  wondering   homage  of 
children,  await  him  as  he  goes  forth  on  his  parochial  rounds; 
a  genersl  atmosphere  of  deference  surrounds  him,  very  pleasant  to 
a  weak  mind,  not  unpleasant  to  a  strong  one.    And  then,  translate 
the  youthful  and  ambitious  minister  from  the  modified  publicity  of 
the  country  parish  to  the  unmeasured  publicity  and  manifold  excite- 
ments of  a  town  charge,  and  is  there  not  much  to  feed  the  vanity 
and  satisfy  the  love  of  display,  or  power,  or  praise,  and  so  to 
present  irresistible  fascination  to  many  a  mind  which  higher  motives 
would  fail  to  move  ?    Who,  if  he  be  accessible  to  such  influences,  is 
so  much  sought  afler,  feted,  flattered,  as  the  young  and  popular 
preacher  P  For  whom  do  competing  congregations  contend  P  W  hose 
presence  is  so  eagerly  solicited  by  charitable  societies,   Sunday 
school  managers,  and  churches  that  have  a  debt  to  clear  oft? 
Whose  name  is  so  eagerly  coyeted  by  getters-up  of  soireei  and 
public  meetings,  and  plastered  on  walls  and  boardmg  in  big  lettera 
as  a  sure  attraction  to  the  hunters  after  religious  amusement  P    To 
whom  do  tasteful  gifts  and  presentations  so  often  hint  a  homaffe 
which  the  ton^e  may  not  speak  P    Then  think  of  the  waeUj 
excitement  which  the  pulpit  brings  to  him  whose  passion  is  for 
popular  applause.    The  crowded  pews,  the  thronged  aisles,  the 
preparatory  commotion,  and  the  stilmesB  ^  hen  the  object  of  interest 
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■cppean ;  the  half- impatience  of  psalms  and  prayers  as  mere  pre- 
luninaries  to  the  great  point  of  interest;  the  hushed  waiting 
stillness,  the  kindling  eyes  and  flashed  countenances  while  the 
skilfully  constructed  climax  is  being  wrought  upy  and  sentence  after 
sentence  rising  in  interest,  falls  from  the  orator's  lip ;  and  then,  as 
the  goal  is  reached,  and*  the  exhausted  speaker  pauses,  the  long- 
drawn  sigh  of  relieved  suspense,  the  interchangea  glances  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration,  the  momentary  rustle  oyer  the  auditory,  and 
then  Uie  settling  anew  for  another  dose  of  rhetoric!  What  an 
ordeal  is  this  for  a  weak  head  and  a  vain  heart  to  go  through ! 
What  incense  rises  on  such  a  scene — a  sweet  odour  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  too  cdnscious  idol  of  the  hour !  There  is  inherent  weakness  in 
soeh  a<  ministry  amidst  the  superficial  flutter  of  success.  The 
secret  of  the  popularity -hunter  is  sooner  or  later  found  out.  Discern- 
ing minds,  perhaps,  see  through  his  shallowness ;  pious  minds  fall 
back  from  one  who  lives  for  self;  and  the  educated,  superciUouB, 
sceptical  class,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  him,  pride  tnemselvea 
on  penetrating  the  dap- trap  of  religious  excitement,  and  find  in  the 
whole  affair  a  fresh  theme  for  disdainful  criticism  and  epigrammatic 
articles  on  popular  preaching. 

Another  cause  of  the  inadequate  influence  of  the  clerical  office  is 
the  lack  of  solid  ability  and  learning  in  many  of  its  representatives. 
Ability  and  learning  will  not  make  a  minister ;  but  no  man  should 
aspire  to  the  office  without,  at  least,  a  more  than  average  share 
of  ability  and  learning.  At  all  times,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  in 
our  own,  the  clergyman's  should  be  an  intellectual  profession. 
Almost  as  much  from  worldliness  and  indiflerence  the  legitimate 
influence  of  the  clerical  order  is  apt  to  sufler  from  superficial 
culture  and  narrowness  of  thought.  The  work  of  the  ministry 
needs,  even  for  the  obscurest  rural  spheres,  a  wise,  well-cultured, 
and  sagacious  mind,  as  well  as  a  warm  and  devout  heart,  in  him  who 
would  perform  it  well.  It  is  quite  true  that  rustics,  farm  servants, 
labourers,  and  the  like  classes,  are  not  to  be  fed  by  learned  disquisi- 
tions and  philosophic  arguments.  A  man  who  is  too  fine  to  preach 
plain  words  to  common  men,  who  talks  in  a  would-be  refined  and 
philosophic  style  to  a  village  congregation,  intersperses  his  meaning- 
less big  talk  with  references  to  philosophers  of  whom  his  auditory 
know  nothing,  and,  probably,  himself  as  little,  with  scientific  and 
philosophic  terms,  "  objective,"  "  subjective,"  and  the  like,  which  it 
would  utterly  puzssle  himself  to  define,  and  with  quotations  from 
Tennyson,  which  he  has  not  sense  to  understand  nor  taste  to  appre- 
ciate,— what  practical  results  to  man  or  mortal  can  be  expectea  to 
flow  from  teaching  such  as  this  P  It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  a  pious 
man  of  humble  talent  and  little  erudition  may  do  much  good  where 
an  abler  and  more  accomplished  man  would  do  little  or  none. 
I^evertheless  it  must  still  be  maintained  that  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  ministry,  even  in  the  most  unobtrusive  spnere  of  pastoral 
duty,  a  thoroughly  well-educated  and  clear-headed  man  is  needed. 
But  especiidly  in  large  centres  of  population,  the  age  we  live  in  de- 
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mands  an  able  and  highly  educated  ministry.    It  is  true  that  there 
is  perhaps  no  profession  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  sleoder 
parts  and  superficial  culture  to  succeed  so  well.    There  are  men 
who  never  could  ^et  on  in  any  profession  where  real  ability  could 
be  tested,  who  gam,  after  a  sort,  popularity  and  preferment  in  this. 
For  here  almost  everything  depends  on  popular  preaching.  It  must 
needs  be  that  in  a  large  congregation  the  majority  are  not  the  most 
discerniog,  and  as  success  depends  not  on  the  results  of  a  long 
course  oflabour,  where  shallowness  might  by-and-bye  begin  to  crop 
up,  but  in  most  cases  on  the  capacity  to  ^et  up  one  or  two  showy  ser- 
mons, it  will  often  happen  that  a  man  with  a  few  superficial  graces, 
whose  whole  stock-in-trade  is  composed  of  fluency,  self-sufficiency, 
good  looks,  sound  lungs,  and  a  sort  of  vulgar  histrionic  power,  will 
carry  the  day  against  solid  learning  and  modest  piety.    Nay,  it  may 
even  be  maintained  that  such  a  roan  succeeds  by  reason  of  his  want 
of  depth,  and  that  if  he  were  only  a  little  wiser  he  would  aueoeed 
worse.     Such  teachers  drive  away  thoughtful,  inquiring,  reading 
men  from  the  sanctuary.    The  educated  laity,  no  lon^r  content  to 
adopt  their  creed  ready  made,  to  let  the  old  technicalities  bury 
thought,  the  old  assertions  pass  unexamined,  the  old  conTentional 
verbiage  play  pleasantly  on  the  ear,  now  read  and  think  for  them- 
selves.   They  come  to  church  with  their  minds  sharp,  educated, 
well-informed,  perhaps  anxious  and  unresting,  disturoed   by  the 
deeper  problems  of  thought  and  life,  longing  for  intellif^ent  and 
earnest  teaching,  eager  to  welcome  the  words  of  thoughtful  wisdom 
and  piety  from  one  whose  special  education  and  calling  has  given 
him  a  presumptive  right  to  speak.     Let  such  an  one  speak  to  uiem, 
not  controversially,  not  in  the  tone  of  formal  disquisition,  but  in  a 
tnanly,  earnest,  thoughtful  spirit— a  mind  which  has  itself  grappled 
with  those  questions  which  all  who  think  must  face,  which  has  not 
quelled  its  own  difficulties  by  the  sop  of  conventional  formulas, 
which  has  earned  the  right  to  guide  others  in  those  conflicts  throucli 
which  it  has  fought  its  own  way  to  rest.    Let  educated  men  as  they 
listen  to  him  perceive,  not  by  pretentious  philosophic  terms  or  the 
jargon  of  criticism,  but  by  a  thousand  insensible  indications,  that 
the  speaker  is  abreast  of  the  culture  of  the  age,  knowing  something 
of  wnat  its  deepest  speculators  have  said,  and  its  sweetest  poets 
have  sung ;  let  them  feel  that  he  is  a  good  and  pious  man,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  church,  but  also  that  his  pietjr  has  not  soured  or 
narrowed  him,  nor  his  ecclesiastioism  made  him  intolerant  ;—iQ 
one  word,  let  men  as  the^  listen  to  him  feel  that  he  is  one  who 
excites  their  respect, — and  it  is  incalculable  the  power  orer  them  for 
good  which  he  will  possess.    He  will  wake  witnin  them,  amidst  all 
that  is  rough  and  commonplace  and  unideal  in  their  daily  life,  the 
slumbering  consciousness  of  higher  and  better  things.    He  will 
stir  the  fount  of  awe  and  reverence  and  aspiration  within  them. 
Their    intellectual    difficulties,   if  not  removed,    will   no  longrr 
interfere  with  the  deeper  life  of  the  spirit.    Their  whole  symps- 
thies  will  cling  round  the  man  who  has  thus  touched  them.    They 
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will  ^o  forth  animated  by  his  cotinBels  to  play  a  braver  and  a 
better  part  in  the  world,  to  meet  life's  trials  and  sorrows  with  a 
calmer  wisdom,  and  to  face  the  mystery  of  death  at  least  without 
dismay.  Bat»  alas !  instead  of  such  a  teacher,  let  the  growing 
intelligence  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  age  repair  to  the  sanctuary 
to  find  the  place  of  instruction  occupied  by  shsJlow  dogmatism 
or  blatant  self-conceit.  Let  them  be  regaled  with  discourses. 
erery  sentence  of  which  contains  something  to  make  an  educated 
man  wince.  Let  them  hear  the  grandest  verities  strained  through 
the  sieve  of  a  contracted  mind,  the  conceptions  of  prophet,  seer, 
or  apostle  dilated  by  tinsel  rhetoric,  ana  degraded  by  tawdry 
illustration.  Let  them  be  compelled  to  give  ear  while  one  whose 
youtk  should  at  least  teach  him  modesty  scatters  profound  diffi- 
culties to  the  winds  by  hollow  denunciations  and  arguments  ludi- 
crously onconclusive,  and  asserts  as  self-evident,  propositions,  each 
of  which  contains  at  least  one  portentous  solecism,  and  all  this  with 
the  traditional  air  of  infallibility  and  the  smirk  of  self-satisfaction 
on  his  lips. 

Can  we  wonder  if  after  such  an  exhibition  there  are  those  who 
refuse  to  subject  themselves  to  such  risks  again  P  It  is  grievously 
unjust  in  popular  writers  to  represent  such  teaching  as  tynical 
specimens  of  the  modem  pulpit.  But  it  will  be  well  if  those  wnose 
vocation  it  is  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  church  endeavour  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  such  an  imputation.  I  know,  my  brother,  that  in 
addressing  you  I  speak  to  one  to  whom  such  reflections  are  well-nigh 
impertinent.  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  in  your  heart  there  is 
breathing  the  inspiration  of  high  resolve,  the  unselfish  determina- 
tion to  consecrate  time,  thought,  studv*  all  your  powers  and  attain- 
ments to  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  church.  Would  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  all !  What  the  future  of  our  church  is  to  be 
— ^nay,  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  what  the  future  of  Christ's 
church  in  the  land  is  to  be,  who,  in  this  strange  time  of  seething 
thought  and  unsettled  inquiry,  can  foretell  P  But  be  it  what  it  may.' 
one  thing  is  obvious,  if  we  are  to  make  head  against  manifold  oppo- 
sition without,  and  much  indifference  and  faint-heartedness  within, 
it  will  not  be  merely  by  ritual  improvements.  That  is  well.  Solemn 
beauty  and  tasteful  services  have  their  use.  Still  less  will  it  be  by 
ignoring  the  difficulties  of  the  age,  and  determining  to  ring  for  ever 
on  the  old  stock  of  phraseology  the  changes  on  the  old  forma  of 
thought,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  asked  their  meaning  or  questioned 
their  authority.  Obstinacy  will  only  drive  away  the  mquiring ; 
ritual  beauty  will  be  trying  to  arrest  them  by  gossamer  threads. 
But  where  tnese  fail,  two  things — if  God  and  truth  be  realities — 
wiU,  nay,  must  succeed  : — First,  the  life  of  God  in  our  own  soulu, 
for  life  only  can  give  or  diffuse  life,  faith  makes  men  believe  ;  and 
next  to  that  the  power  of  living  thought,  of  rich  and  genial  culture, 
of  intellectual  nobleness  in  the  teachers  of  the  church. 
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Ikdttstkial  achieTcinentfl  are  the  glories  of  our  age.  The  herces 
of  progress  now-a-days  are  those  who  add  to  the  world's  means  of 
attain  log  comfort.  The  nobility  of  labour  is  recognixed  as  worth  j 
of  homage,  and  he  who  multiplies  for  meu  the  means  of  earning  an 
honest  livelihood  is  regarded  as  a  national  benefactor.  In  a  land 
like  ours,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  in  a  country  to  which  shipping  is 
a  necessity,  in  a  nation  whose  commerce  leads  its  fleets  over  every 
ocean  and  up  every  navigable  river,  those  who  provide  improTc- 
ments  in  the  construction,  material,  machinery,  or  motive  power  of 
our  ocean-ploughing  missionaries  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  merdian- 
disc,  fthips,  cannot  fail  to  be  thought  of  as  worthy  of  doable  honour. 
Such  a  one  is  ho  of  whom  we  are  now  to  present  a  brief  aketeh 
He  is  one  of  the  modern  heroes  of  our  nation,— one  of  those  vihoee 
toil  has  been  upwards  and  whose  efforts  have  been  succeesfnl,  not 
for  his  own  elevation  only,  bat  for  the  elevation  of  a  lai^  seetioa 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  for  the  improvement  of  an  important 
species  of  industry  in  a  great  city  requiring  employment  for  many 
hands,  support  mr  many  families,  outlet  for  many  talents,  and 
means  of  transit  over  sea  for  much  commerce.  He  is  a  tnie  social 
benefactor  who  conducts  a  branch  of  trade  affording  a  liyelihood 
from  the  labour  carried  on  in  the  premises  to  four  thoasand  woi^- 
men  and  those  who  are  connected  with  them.  He  is  a  moral  bene- 
factor who  shows  in  his  own  person  and  progress  tbe  pojistbiiity  of 
rising  from  the  lowliest  station  to  a  position  of  usefulness,  influence, 
and  honour,  by  the  exercise  of  thrift,  diligence,  intelligenoe,  and 
probity.  He  is  a  national  benefactor  who  brings  an  original  and 
pliant  genius  to  the  perfecting  of  the  means  of  eommeroial  timasit, 
and  of  political  communication.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
to  prove  that  the  avenues  to  affluence  and  influence  are  not  thirled 
to  and  intieparable  from  lordly  birth  or  family  distinction,  but  that 
worth  can  win  its  way  in  the  great  passages  of  the  worid  independ- 
ently of  anything  but  strength  of  will  and  power  of  brain,  nooiUty 
of  purpose  and  unrelaxing  porseveranoe ;  and  hence  the  utility  of 
the  records  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  "  touing 
upwards." 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  anxious  to  preach  "  the  gospel 
of  succefip,"  as  if  winning  in  the  world  sanctified  all  aims  aod 
efforts.    No ;  there  is  a  higher  gospel — the  gospel  of  suffering,^ 
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of  whioli  One  is  tlie  great  Preacber,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  good 
news  of  God  to  man.  It  teaches  us  that  worldly  sucoess  and 
earthly  prosperity  are  not  the  grandest  objects  of  the  soal.  We 
beiieTe,  too,  that  there  are  graikd  moral  lessons  to  be  found  in 
tracing  ike  causes  of  the  "downs"  as  of  the  *'xips"  in  life.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  managing  to  giro  efficacy  to  the  teachings  of  nn- 
snecess  is  to  keep  clear  of  cecsoriousiiess,  and  of  using  words  of 
warning  without  going  the  length  of  harshness ;  in  fact,  to  preserve 
one's  Bool  from  the  guilt  of  misjudgments.  Professor  Creasy  has 
indeed  rentured  to  lecture  on  "Unsuccessful  Great  Men,'*  and 
executed  his  task  with  much  ability,  but  not  with  much  acceptance. 
It  is  a  neceasity  of  the  erery«day  philosophy  on  which  we  sot  now- 
a*daTB,  that  palpability  should  be  giren  to  observations  by  instances 
«a;pa^le  of  affecting  those  whom  we  address,  and  man  is  much  more 
prone  tosenaationalism  than  to  rationalism  in  the  ordering  of  his  life. 

Were  we  the  inhabitants  of  a  sinless  world,  success  would  be 
the  inTsriable  attendant  of  righteousness,  and  non-success  would  be 
unknown.  But  the  laws  of  life  act  under  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
turbanee,  and  we  have  to  guard  carefully  against  accepting  the 
certificate  of  auceeas  as  evidence  of  the  righteousness  of  the  means 
employed,  though  we  need  scarcely  ever  fear  that  righteousness 
will  lead  to  the  highest  success, — the  working  out  of  a  noble  life,  a 
dutiful  and  beautiful  moral  existence.  Though,  therefore,  we 
herald  and  vaunt  those  who  have  been  "  toiling  upward  "  by  point- 
ing to  their  success,  we  do  not  at  all  affirm  or  imply  that  there  have 
not  been  or  are  not  holy  nnd  good  lives,  on  which  th<'  sun  of  pros« 
perity  has  not  shone.  We  know  to  the  contrary.  This,  however, 
IB  no  sufficing  reason  wherefore  we  should  ceatte  to  trace  the  causes 
jmd  results  of  suoeess  in  human  life,  and  strive  to  learti  so  to  shape 
oar  course  as  to  bring  our  efforts  within  the  circle  of  ihe  working  of 
the  efficient  causaiion  of  Providence  for  the  furthering  of  good  in 
the  vniverfte. 

Jlobert  Napier,  son  of  James  Napier,  Deacon  of  the  Dumbarton 
Ineorpofation  of  Hammermen,  and  his  wife  Jean  Swing,  of  the 
Swings  of  Boseneath,  was  born  18 th  June,  1791,  in  the  ancient 
royal  ourgh  of  Dumbarton,  the  capital  of  the  distriivt  of  Lennox. 
James  Napier,  though  only  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  employed  three 
or  four  jour ne?m en  and  a  like  number  of  apprentices,  was  a  notable 
peieon  in  the  burgh,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  councillors  in  the 
days  when  Dnmbaitton,  with  a  population  of  about  2,oO0,  united 
with  Glmgow,  Benfrew,  and  Ruthecglen,  in  sending  a  representa- 
ttve  to  Parliament,  and  aometimes  succeeded  in  carrying  its  man  in 
opposition  to  the  adjoining  burghs,  as  the  foregoing  towns  wore 
named  in  the  old  writs  requiring  the  return  of  a  member.  He  was 
a  douce  elder  in  the  ancient  parish  church,  under  tlie  pa-^tornte  of 
tiie  Be  v..  James  Oliphant.  famous  in  his  day  as  the  author  of  some 
*' Catechisms"  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  reli^^)Ufl  doc- 
trines. His  ancestorri  had  dwelt  in  Dumbarton  for  generations, 
jmd  he  was  conneeted  by  kinship  with  many  of  the  well-to-do  in- 
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habitants  of  the  peningalar  town  at  tlie  estaaiy  of  IheLeren,  the 
castle  of  which  was  once  the  guardian  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

His  mother  belonged  to  a  family  held  in  high  honour  in  her 
native  parish  for  probity  and  worth.  She  waa  anable,  Idndiy,  and 
mnch  esteemed  hy  her  neighbours,  especially  by  thoae  of  the 
humbler  walks  in  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  race  of  useful 
sons,  of  whom,  though  Bobert  is' the  hero  of  our  paper,  much 
might  be  said  as  examples  of  energy,  perseyerance,  and  aturdy 
laboriousness.    But  from  this  we  must  abstain. 

As  one  of  the  burgh  councillors,  James  Napier  was  a  |»atrou  of 
the  Grammar  School,  which  was  then  taught  in  two  diTisiona, — 
English  and  classical ;  Writing  and  mathematical.  Bobert  was  sent 
early  to  school,  and  was  kept  regularly  and  carefully  at  the 
classes, — studying  not  only  English,  but  Latin  and  Greek ;  not 
only  ciphering,  but  mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing.  The 
masters  of  the  school  were  men  of  taste,  diligence,  and  ability, 
and  Mr.  Napier  acknowledges  the  singular  painstaking  with  whieh 
they  pushed  on  himself  and  his  brothers, — of  whom  one.  Dr.  Peter 
Napier,  minister  of  College  Church,  Blaokfriars,  Glasgow,  was 
noted  for  the  accuracy  and  width  of  his  classical  attainments  and 
general  scholarship.  To  Mr.  Trail,  Bobert  expressed  himself  as 
mdebted  for  the  excitement  in  his  mind  of  a  loTe  for  mechanics. 

Though  his  father  greatly  desired  he  would  derote  himself  to 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  Bobert  so  earnestly  besought  per- 
mission to  become  an  artisan  that  his  father  reluctantly  consented, 
and  he  was  bound,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  apprentice  to  the  trade 
of  a  blacksmith  under  his  father,  with  all  due  solemnity,  as  became 
an  apprenticeship  begun  under  a  deacon  of  his  craft.  In  a  place 
where  tan-works,  glass- works,  shipbuilding,  and  gunnery  were  carried 
on  as  staples,  there  was  a  good  opportunity  for  acquiring  variety 
of  culture  in  tool-making  and  general  repairs.  Bobert  not  only 
wrought  his  daily  time  in  the  shop  at  his  trade,  but  made  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  his  business  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours,  and  spent  these  in  tool-making,  constructing  steel  imple- 
ments, ex])erimenting  on  gunlocks  and  other  artistic  developments 
of  a  blacksmith's  skill.  Afler  the  finishing  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
continued  to  work  with  his  fiither,  and  during  this  period  he  was 
engaged  on  the  smith  work  connected  with  the  extensive  calico- 
printing  works  then  getting  into  active  working  order  in  the  neigh- 
Douring  villages  of  Bienton,  Alexandria,  and  Bonhill,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced millwrights— then  the  only  practical  engineers — ^in  the 
country,  and  was  brought  into  the  midst  of  some  of.  the  finest  and 
most  ingeniously  adapted  working  machinery  making  at  that  time. 

On  coming  of  age  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  kind  of  work 
executed  elsewhere,  and  on  getting  his  father's  leave  he  set  off 
for  Edinburgh  v  ith  £5  in  his  purse,  and  a  testimonial  of  character 
from  the  minister  of  Dumbarton  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  fort- 
night in  the  Scottish  capital  before  he  got  a  job,  and  even  then. 
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though  he  was  a  handy  workman,  he  had  only  half  a  guinea  a* 
week  for  wages.  In  this  place  he  continued  nine  months,  although 
liTinn  was  so  expensive  tnat  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  After  this  he  succeeded  in  gaining  employment  under 
the  firm  of  Smith  and  Stevenson,  engineers  to  the  Northern  Light- 
house Board  of  Commissioners  for  Scotland.  The  elder  partner 
was  the  constructer  of  the  lighthouse  of  the  Little  Gumbraes  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  younger  was  not  only  the  projector  but  the 
executor  of  the  Bell  Bock  Lighthouse  on  the  Forfarshire  coast, — 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  managed  with  consummate 
skill,  by  patience  and  thoughtfulness.  In  the  works  of  this  firm  he 
learnt  many  useful  processes  and  adaptations  in  the  use  of  the 
metals. 

After  a  while  he  returned  to  work  with  his  father,  who  was  then 
much  in  need  of  his  handy  and  thoughtful  son.  He  also  passed  a 
winter  in  Glasgow,  workmg  by  day  at  the  forge  and  stuoying  by 
night  in  the  classes  of  the  Andersonian  Institution.  An  oppor- 
tunity having  occurred  of  purchasing  a  small  business  in  the 
Gallowgate  of  Glasgow,  Itobert— under  the  advice  of  his  uncle, 
John  Napier,  then  working  a  foundry  in  the  city—- was  induced  to 
think  of  securing  it.  For  this  purpose  his  father  advanced  him 
£50,  of  which  he  paid  £45  for  the  tools  and  goodwill  of  the  lowly 
blackamithery.  Here,  in  1815,  he  set  to  work  with  two  apprentices 
as  a  general  artificer  in  iron,  and  by  diligent  toil  managed  to  draw 
around  htm  a  paying  if  not  a  lucrative  business. 

Watt  had  before  this  stirred  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
powers  of  steam,  and  made  it  a  prince  among  the  forces  of  machinery. 
The  adaptation  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  in  water  had 
long  occupied  the  minds  of  inventive  men.  Without  debating  the 
claims  of  Blasco  de  Garay,  who  is  said  to  have  exhibited  in  15&,  at 
the  port  of  Barcelona,  a  ship  propelled  by  steam,  or  noticing  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester's  entry  in  1656,  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions," 
and  Fapin's  projection  for  the  same  purposes,  we  may  regard  this  idea 
as  requiring  a  full  century  to  work  it  into  practicality.  In  1736 
we  have  Jonathan  Hull's  atmospheric  steam-engine  tug  patented. 
Then  in  1759  we  have  the  plan  of  the  Swiss  clergyman  Genevois 
to  adapt  Newcomen's  engine  to  the  moving  of  spring  propellers. 
opening  and  shutting  as  required,  in  imitation  of  the  foot  of  aquatic 
birds.  The  Seine  became  the  scene  of  other  experiments,  in  1744. 
by  the  Comte  d'Auxiron,  and  in  1745  by  M.  Ferier;  the  Marquis 
de  Joufiroy,  in  1781  renewed  experiments  on  the  Saone.  At  the 
same  time  Fitch  and  Bumsey  were  trying  the  same  design  in  Ame- 
rica. The  former  had  succeeded  in  1783  in  moving  a  boat  on  the 
Delaware,  and  in  1785  presented  a  model  to  Congress ;  and  the 
latter  had  shown  George  Wajthington,  in  1784,  a  model  of  a  boat  in 
motion,  and  in  1787  succeeded  in  making  a  few  short  journeys  on 
the  Fotomac.  After  both  Fitch  and  Bumsey  had,  with  the  aid  of 
a  company  in  favour  oft  each  projector,  addressed  Boulton  and 
Watt  on  the  subject  without  convincing  them  of  the  feasibility  of 
their  plans,  a  trial  was  made,  in  1793,  on  the  Thames,  of  a  boat  on 
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Knmsey's  model.  The  plan  was  improved  and  patented  by  Wm. 
Linalc^r  in  1808.  Contemporaneousljr  with  these  attempts  the 
experiments  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  proved,  thoiq^b  ihey 
did  not  immediately  produce,  the  practicality  of  naTigation  Irj 
steam.  Dr.  Oartwright  contrived  a  8team*barge,  ami  shofvred  lua 
model  to  Falton.  Sjrmington  in  1801,  under  the  patronaife  of  Lord 
DundaA,  began  a  series  or  experiments  well  persevered  in ;  and  in 
1803,  Falton,  under  the  auspices  of  Ohaneellor  Livingstone,  msde 
another  attempt,  slightly  successful ;  and  after  visiting  England  and 
inspecting  Symington's  boats,  on  the  Forth  and  Cl^de  Gaoai, 
returned  to  America,  and,  with  an  engine  supplied  by  Boxdten  and 
Watt,  set  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  1807.  Fulton  died  in  1815. 
John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  had  also,  in  1807,  constructed  a  steam- 
vessel,  but  as  Fulton  had  a  monopoly  in  the  state  of  New  Yoirk,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  bis  ship  round  by  sea  to  Delaware,  and  waa 
consequently  the  first  (known)  navigator  of  the  ocean  by  steam. 

The  practical  application  of  steam  to  navigation  is,  however,  now 
universally  admitted  to  be  due  to  Henry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh 
(born  at  Torphichen,  Linlithgowshire,  1767),  who  in  1812  established 
on  the  Clyde  the  Comet  (i»o  called  because  it  was  built  in  1811, 
a  comet  year).  After  this,  the  profitable  navigation  of  British  rivexs 
by  steam  was  no  longer  doubtiul,  and  great  endeavouffs  were  made 
to  perfect  marine  engines.  Companies  arose  everywhere,  and 
thinking  men  began  to  employ  themselves  in  developing  the 
resources  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  applicable  to  sailing  veasela. 

About  1818,  David  Napier,  cousin  of  liobert  Napier,  and  a  man 
who  is  regarded  by  competent  authorities  as  having  done,  in  the 
first  twenty  years  after  its  introduction,  more  for  the  improvemsat 
of  steam  navigation  than  any  other  man,  was  largely  engaged  in 
promoting  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  upon  the  open  sea, 
and  had  just  esteblished  the  JRob  Bojf  to  ply  between  Oreonoek 
and  Belfast.  This  seems  to  have  induced  Kobert  Napier  to  tsm 
his  active  mind  to  steamboat  engines.  In  1823  he  oompleled  his 
first  marine  steam-engine,  which  continues  to  work  efifeotively  still. 
But  in  1837,  when  a  steamboat  comnaoy  ofiered  prises  for  the 
swiftest  river  boate  driven  by  steam — tor  the  decision  of  whieh  a 
steamboat  race  was  got  up— both  prizes  were  awarded  to  vesselB 
having  engines  on  board  built  by  Bobert  Napier.  In  18d0  the 
Glasgow  t^team-paoket  Company  entrusted  him  with* the  conatra»- 
tion  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  betiveen  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, — 
a  labour  in  which  he  was  completely  sucoesstul.  In  1886  the  £ast 
India  Company  commissioned  him  to  prepare  for  them  a  ssa- 
going  vessel  of  peculiar  powers  to  ply  between  Bombay  and  Sues 
for  the  facility  of  correspondence,  &c.,  between  their  great  emfore 
and  their  premises  in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  Dundee  and  Xjondoa 
Shipping  Company  placed  upon  the  Thames  a  fleet  of  first^lsss 
vessels  from  Kobert  Napier  s  work^,  the  suooess  of  whidi  was 
highly  satisfactory.  This  was  called  the  Berenice,  and  was  esfcaemed 
a  swifr.  and  sure  sailer.  The  Brititih  Queen  was,  in  1839,  supfiliad 
with  its  maehinery  at  his  Govan  shipbuilding  works ;  and  he  uade 
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for  Mr.  ABslieton  Smith,  npon  the  hollow  wave-line  principle,  the 
fftst^sailinz  steamship  ^irt  King,  The  company  formed  W  the 
recently  deceased  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Samuel  Canard,  Messrs. 
Barns,  of  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Marson,  of  Liyerpool,  in  1839,  to 
carry  the  Ameriean  mails  Bafely,  quickly,  and  regularly  by  steam- 
■hips  instead  of  the  dilatory  old  ten-gun  brig  packets,  was  provided, 
in  1840,  with  its  first  four  steamers  by  Kobert  Napier,  and  scores 
of  Atlantic  steam-vessels  cross  the  sea  with  machinery  expressly 
planned  for  deep  sea  work  by  Napier,  of  Shandon.  The  speea, 
safety,  and  recurring  regularity  of  these  vessels  are  well  known 
in  both  hemispheres,  and  have  been  acknowledged,  in  1859,  by  the 
raising  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  to  a  baroDotcy.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  screw  steam,  bearing  131  guns,  war-ship,  the  largest  which 
at  that  time  had  ever  been  put  to  sea,  was,  among  other  vessels 
which  Government  set  afloat  in  which  steam  was  substituted  for 
sailing  ships,  fitted  up  with  its  machinery  by  Napier.  Thst  the 
work  nad  been  accomplished  satisfactorily  may  be  assumed  ;  for  in 
1S69  the  Blarh  Prince  was  given  to  Napier  to  build.  This  iron- 
aided  or  armour-plated  ship,  intended  to  be  impervious  to  common 
shot,  was,  with  the  Warrtor,  the  commencement  of  that  fleet  of 
iron-cased  war-ships  which  Government  is  intent  on  placing  on 
every  sea.  It  is  or  6,109  tons  burthen.  Next  year  the  iron-cased 
frigate  Sector  was  constructed  in  the  same  yards.  It  was  of  800- 
horse  power,  and  bore  to  be  of  4,062  tons.  In  1861  Napier  built 
the  fast-sailing  steamship  Scotia,  of  l,200-hor6e  power  and  of 
4,050  tons,  for  the  Gnnard  Company,  as  a  relay  for  the  Persia,  of 
3,600  tons  and  l.lOO-horse  power,  built  by  him  in  1856  for  the 
same  firm.  To  him,  in  1860,  the  Government  entrusted  the  con- 
struction of  an  immense  steam-ram,  a  work  in  which  he  succeeded 
to  admiration.  On  26th  June,  1865,  there  was  laimohed  from  the 
building-yard  of  Messrs.  Napier  and  Son  the  last  of  a  series  of 
three  iron-clad  steam -ram  ships,  which  were  manufactured  for  the 
Turkish  Government.  A  largo  concourse  of  spectators  were  assem* 
bled,  and  among  those  present  were  the  following  Turkish  gentle- 
men : — Captain  Arif  tiey,  Hassan  Efiendi,  Colonel  Essad  Bey, 
Colonel  Euaton  Boy,  Hesenein  Efifendi,  the  Ottoman  Consul,  &c. 
The  vessel,  which,  like  its  two  other  companion  shipn,  has  been  con- 
structed with  great  skill  and  care,  is  300  feet  over  all,  56  feet  broad, 
depth  moulded,  37  feet ;  tonnage,  o.m.,  aboat  4,200-lond,  draught 
about  25  feet.  She  is  to  be  propelled  by  horizontal  direct  actmg 
engines  of  SOO-horse  power  nominal,  which  will  be  supplied  with 
steam  from  six  boileri^,  arranged  three  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and 
occupying  a  space  68  feet  long  by  about  32  broad.  The  armament 
of  the  vessel  will  consist  of  sixteen  150-pounders  on  the  main  deck, 
one  150-pounder  and  one  300- pounder  on  the  upper  deck.  Of  his 
recent  contracts  the  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
ftiJOL  time  to  time  as  the  several  launches  occur,  and  we  do  not 
earn  to  enter  into  the  disputed  matters  arising  from  the  reputed 
{nroduction  of  vessels  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Confeaerata 
states,  which  brought  up  questions  of  international  law  and  the 
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relation  which  these  laws  bear  to  the  trade  and  oommerce  of  our 
day.  We  have  done  enough  in  the  foregoing  sketch  to  show  in 
Eobert  Napier — the  employer  of  nearly  4,0QD  huids,  in  the  mastery 
of  the  most  eztensiye  shipbuilding  concerns  on  the  Clyde,  the 
birthplace  of  practical  steam  nayigation,  and  in  the  power  of  dis- 
tributing in  wages  upw'ards  of  £12,000  a  year — a  very  clear  in- 
stance of  toiling  upward. 

He  who  began  life  as  a  mere  apprentice  to  handiwork,  and 
passed  on  through  low-paid  journeyman  labour,  till  an  opportunity 
offered  of  his  becoming  a  small  master  in  a  mean  blaeksmithery, 
has  within  the  course  of  half  a  century  won  himself  one  of  the 
highest  places  in  shipbuilding  on  the  banks  of  a  river  on  which 
the  construction  of  marine  engines  and  of  steam-Yessels.  as  it  was 
an  early,  is  yet  a  pre-eminent  branch  of  trade.  He  has  placed  the 
fastest  sailing  river  vessels  upon  the  Clyde,  e.  ^.,  the  Neptune,  and 
on  the  Thames,  e.^.,  the  Q,ueen  of  the  Orwell;  and  on  the  sea  he 
has  floated  the  largest,  safest,  aod  fastest  effective  steam- vessels 
which  run  to  and  fro — that  knowledge  may  be  increased  or  war 
shortened,  and  to  him  some  of  the  noblest  smps  in  the  British  navy 
owe  their  colossal  might ;  while  the  two  apprentices  employed  by 
him  in  1815  have  increased  in  1865  to  nearly,  as  we  have  said,  4,000 
men. 

Robert  Napier  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  several  other 
scientific  bodies.  At  the  International  Exhibition  of  Paris  (1855) 
he  had  ^i|[old  medal  awarded  him,  and  Napoleon  III.  decorated 
him  witn-'the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  Atlantic  steamships; 
while  in  our  own  Exhibition  (1862)  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
jury  on  naval  architecture.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  beautiful  estate 
and  Tudoresque  mansion  of  Western  Shandon,  in  his  native  county, 
on  the  Gareioch, — a  branch  of  the  Clyde,  about  three  miles  north* 
west  of  Bovr  (of  controversy  fame),  where  are  the  grave  and  monu- 
meDt  of  Henry  Bell,  and  five  miles  from  Helensburgh,  one  of 
the  Clyde  wateriog-places.  Here  he  has  gathered  together  an 
extensive  gallery  of  splendid  works  of  art,  of  which  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  and  a  well-informed  collector. 

Mr.  Napier  attributes  his  success  to  no  special  merit  of  his  own 
as  an  inventor  or  original  thinker,  as  the  Brunels,  Scott  Busaell, 
the  Stepbensons,  Maudslay,  &c.,  might  do,  but  to  patient  labour, 
anxious  foresight,  sterling  honesty  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship,  secured  by  his  known  determination  never 
to  pass  a  badly  done  piece  of  work  out  of  his  yards.  The  freedom 
from  failure  in  his  plans,  and  the  safety  of  his  works  when  in  the 
river  or  on  the  sea,  are  due  to  caution,  vigorous  oversight,  and 
business  probity.  Though  he  has  attained  his  74th  year,  and 
friends  and  brothers  are  falling  around  him,  he  survives,  fiiU  of 
years  and  honours,  strong  in  mind,  manly  in  heart,  earefolly 
sedulous  in  working  out  his  contracts,  an  esteemed  and  honoured 
citizen  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  princes  of  manufacturs,  whose 
'*  toiling  upward"  has  been  crowned  with  a  deserved  succeas. 
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S;|^i  ^tbittor. 


English  Writers, — The  Writers  before  Chaucer;  with  an  Introduce 
tory  Sketch  qf  the  Four  Periods  of  English  Literature,  By 
Hbkbt  Moblby.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Hbnbt  Moblby  is  a  man  of  extra  mark.  He  was  bom  in  1822, 
passed  his  boyhood  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  being  educated  at  Neuwied, 
near  Coblentz.  He  was  one  of  the  early  students  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  where  he  graduated  as  M.D.  Shortly  »»frpr  thi<»  bp 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  profession  at  Madeley.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  in  Shropshire.  While  here  he  composed  a 
volume  of  tales,  poems,  and  translations,  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Dream  of  the  Lilybell,"  in  1846.  They 
indicated  German  culture,  and  by  their  superiority,  for  juvenile 
productions,  of  style  in  prose  and  verse,  attracted  notice  as  efibrts 
of  promise.  In  1847  he  issued  two  "  Tracts  on  Health  '*  for  cot- 
tage circulation, — 1.  On  health-preservation ;  2.  On  interrupted 
health,  and  sick-room  duties, — in  the  belief  that  sanitary  reformers 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  if  they  were  to  imitate  the  Beligious 
Tract  Society  by  circulating  extensively  in  such  districts  as  the  Coal- 
brookedale  collieries,  near  which  he  was  located,  tracts  on  medical 
subjects,  simple  in  style,  low  in  price,  and  trustworthy  in  matter, 
explaining  the  principles  of  time  hygiene.  These  were  discreet, 
sound,  and  concise,  in  1848  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems  entitled, 
"  Sunrise  in  Italy  :  Iteveries,"— asking  the  reader,  in  a  preliminary 
sonnet,  to  judge 


*'  Whether  they  be  wasteful  weeds, 
Or  spring  of  truth*B  imperishable  seeds.'* 

One  of  the  poems  included  in  this  %''olume  is  beautiful  and  Shelley- 
like;  the  chief  verses,  however,  are  eloquent  rather  than  poetical, 
and  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  year  1848,  when  reform  seemed  to 
have  attained  the  mastery  of  the  earth.  Of  his  book  the  author 
says,— 

"  With  tpiritnal  Freedom,  and  the  growth 
Of  Haroan  Intellect;  with  the  sweet  art 
Of  Poetry,  which  arms  withia  the  heart 
An  angel  to  wage  war  with  worldly  Sloth; 
With  Hnman  I^ve,  its  fine  and  groeser  part; 
And  eonstast  Friendship,  differing  from  each; 
With  Charity,  which,  as  the  spreading  beech 
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Yields  shadow  to  the  ploaghmen,  who  depart 

From  narrow  cots  to  toil  beneath  the  skj, 

When  the  J  for  conTcrae  rest,  so  can  sabdne 

The  heat  of  those  who  laboar  for  the  Tme: 

With  these  hath  been  mj  song.     From  flight  so  high 

Now  tremblingly  the  silent  Mose  descends, 

And  flatters  through  the  people,  seeking  friends.** 

"  How  to  make  Home  Unhealthy  "  is  a  satirical  tract  on  sanita- 
tion, jsublished  anonymously  in  1850.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
Examiner,  In  1851  he  issued  his  eduoational  satire,  the  ironical 
"  Defence  of  Ignorance."  He  next  appeared  as  a  biographer  in  his 
able  and  interesting  "  Life  of  Falissy  the  Potter  *'  in  1852 ;  in  1854 
his  "  Jerome  Garden  "  supplied  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  doings 
and  thinkings  of  the  celebrated  heterodox  mathematician,  naturaUst, 
philosopher,  and  physician ;  and  in  1856  his  "  Cornelius  Agrippa  " 
placed  oefore  the  public  another  member  of  that  illustrioua  though 
curious  society  which  liyed  and  moyed  in  the  sixteenth  contuij. 
He  had  been  an  extensile  contributor  to  Household  Words,  and  he 
issued,  in  1857,  a  collection  of  essays,  sketches,  and  verses,  under 
the  title  of  "  Gossip,"  gathered  from  its  pages.  Hia  elaborate  and 
beautiful  volume,  full  of  curious  reading,  strange  history,  and 
quaint  associations,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair,"  ap- 
peared in  1859.  He  is*  we  believe,  at  present  editor  of  the 
JSxaminer — a  paper  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  held  a 
high  position  as  a  literary  and  political  organ.  The  present  volume 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  his  most  recent  production.  It  is  mainly  the 
result,  we  have  been  told,  of  a  condensation  of  lectures  delivered 
in  the  evening  classes  taught  by  him  at  King's  College,  London—a 
labour  of  love  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  neany  eight  yean. 
"  The  students  in  these  classes,"  he  says,  "  are  young  men  from 
the  age  of  one-and-twenty  upwards,  some  of  them  in  middle,  or 
even  later  life,  who  bring  unflagging  energy  to  studies  of  their  ovn 
choice,  paid  for  out  of  their  own  earnings. '  Having  suoh  am  origin, 
this  book  is  quite  the  kind  of  history  of  the  labours  of  the  mind  of 
England  to  which  we  feel  inclined  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  There  is  a  fine  breadth  and  solidity  about  the  thinking ; 
it  is  full  of  fresh  emotion ;  its  matter  is  collected  from  wide  fields, 
but  it  has  all  been  elaborated  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  who  has 
formed  out  of  the  materials  ready  for  his  service  a  new,  excellent, 
and  admirable  book.  If  it  is  possible  to  complete  within  reasonable 
limits  of  bulk  and  time  the  survey  of  literature  he  has  begun  to 
furnish,  he  will  have  provided  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
student's  book -shelf,  and  the  libraries  of  institutions  for  self- 
culture.  We  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  were  its  author  to 
reissue,  in  a  cheap  and  easily  accessible  form,  the  116  pages  of 
Introduction,  in  which  he  attempts  to  convey  s  jme  idea  of  the  Life 
of  English  Literature. 

The  following  is  his  division  of  the  epochs  in  "  Our  English 
Speech :" — 
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"  Upon  litttorical  accidents,  affeotio^;  to  a  most  remarkable  extent  faahions  of 
apeecb,  and  not  upon  changes  of  the  fixed  natnral  character;  m  moat  foand  the 
divisioo  of  a  hiitarj  of  English  literatore  into  its  foar  periods,  riz.:— 

**  That  of  the  formation  of  the  langoage,  ending  with  GhsMsr. 

"  That  of  Italian  inflnenee^  felt  even  in  Chaucer's  day;  bat  more  fairlj  inaugn- 
ratffd  bj  the  *  companjr  of  oonrtljr  makers,'  who  preceded  the  age  of  Elisabeth. 

**  Thktef  Freneh  inflooaoei  of  whteh  the  beginning  is  mvksd  strongly  bj  a  obange 
in  the  style  of  Drjden.  sabeeqoent  to  the  *  Annas  Mirabilis*' 

**  And  that  of  English  popular  infloence,  which  was  established  graiaally,  but 
which  afaonld  be  dated  from  Defoe. 

'*  To  the  last  naossd  thers  was  added  a  slight  admixture  of  German  influence. 
The  beat  period  of  German  literature  CMm«  in  aid  of  the  tendency  to  revert  to  what 
is  usually  called  Saxon  English,  which  had  begun  to  lire  again  when  writers 
addressed  mere  habitually  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  than  the  polite 
circle  of  fashMoable  patsoaa." 

Those  'who  have  read  the  biop^aphy  of  Chaucer  in  the  British 
Controversialist,  January  and  March,  1860,  may  wiah  to  compare 
that  with  impresBions  gathered  from  another  thinker,  as  in  this 
quotation : — 

**  Chaucer,  bom  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Dante,  was  twenty-four  years 
yeuagar  than  Petrarch : — 

*  Frannceis  Fetrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Higbte  this  clerk,  whose  rbetorike  sweete 
Enlnmined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie/ — 

from  whom  he  says  that  he  took  the  *  Gierke's  Tale  of  Patient  Grisel;*  and  he  waa 
fifteen  years  younger  than  Bocoaocio,  from  whose  *  Theeeida '  he  took  the  *  Koight's 
Tale  of  Palamon  and  Aroite,'  and  with  whose  '  Decameron '  his  *  Canterbury 
Tales '  have  in  common  the  tales  of  the  Beve,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Shipman,  all 
of  whieh  existed  also  among  the  store  of  French  laya  and  jabUaux  open  alike  to 
the  Italian  and  the  English  poet.  The  oomplete  inertness  of  the  mere  conceits  of 
sonnet  or  canxone  on  the  English  mind  of  Chaucer  is  worthy  of  noting.  As  trans* 
lator  of  the  *  Bomaunt  of  the  Rose '  he  recognized  and  shared  tho  taste  for  mjstical 
allegory.  But  his  mind,  like  that  of  his  countrymen,  fastened  on  a  poetry  instinct 
with  UfiB  and  dramatio  action.  His  wholeeome  sense  of  the  ridiculous  cautted  him 
to  roand  with  a  shrewd  English  humour  all  the  sentimentsl  comers  even  of  the  tale 
of '  Griselda,'  thereby  hunnanisiog  it  into  a  more  sterling  poetry,  and  doubling  the 
force  of  its  pathos.  The  influence  of  the  French  rhymers  and  story-tellers,  and  of 
the  new  clasaical  force  given  in  Italy  by  the  great  founders  of  modem  literature, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  to  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  land  in  which,  of  all 
others,  the  Latin  had  a  right  to  be  retained  as  its  own  olassical  language,  we  may 
trace  everywhere  in  Chaucer;  but  all  is  digested,  and  serves  only  to  feed  the 
vigour  of  a  most  genuinely  English  mind.  The  religious  heart  of  this  country 
also,  and  its  reeentment  of  corruption  and  iojastice,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
represented  in  great  part  by  Widif,  spoke  through  our  great  poets,  and  was  as 
real  in  Chaucer's  fiercely  contemptuous  jests  upon  the  greed  and  the  false  pre- 
tension of  the  monks,  as  in  the  religions  allegory  by  which  the  author  oi  *  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  *  looked  through  the  griefs  of  a  bewildered  and  misguided 
people  to  the  divine  simpliottieB  of  Christian  truth." 

Thia  excerpt  on  romantic  poets  will  be  useful  in  keeping  our  dates 
and  ideas  clear : — 
**  In  Elizabeth's  time  we  find  Spenser  still,  in  a  few  translations  aad  in  his  son- 
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nets,  following  the  lead  of  Petrarch:  bat  in  his  *  Faeiy  Qaemie '  he  ]»is(d  rat  of 
the  school  in  which  Arioato  was  his  best  belored  master.  Petraivh  and  Boecaodo 
had  died  within  a  jear  of  one  another;  and  ezactlf  a  hundred  jeare  after  the 
death  of  Petrarch  came,  in  1474,  the  birth  of  Ariosto.  Arioato  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight*  Twelve  yean  after  the  death  of  Arioato,  Taaao  was  bom.  Bot  Taaao  and 
Spenser  were  contemporaries,  the  Italian  by  nine  years  the  elder  man.  The  dates  of 
their  death  lie  close  together,  Tasso  dying  in  1695,  Spenser  in  1599.  When,  there- 
fore, Spenser  introdaced  into  the  closing  canto  of  his  second  book  a  paraphrase  and 
translation  from  Tasso*s  episode  of  the  Garden  of  Armida,  he  expressed  the  exqui- 
site enjoyment  of  a  great  poem  then  new  to  the  world;  bat  bis  m<Mis  fipHjneat 
reproduction  of  matter  from  what  he  calls  *  that  famoos  Tosoan  pen '  of  Ariosto 
shows  rather  the  lifelong  influence  of  an  established  classic  that  bad  been  sfaiga- 
larly  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  its  time.  Thus  the  description  i£  the 
diflcoyery  of  Dness*  as  a  *  loathly  wrinkled  ha^ '  is  in  part  taken  litorally  from 
Ariosto's  account  of  Alcioa.  The  tale  of  the  false  Philemon,  in  the  same  book, 
corresponding  to  Ariosto's  tale  of  Genevra;  and  in  Spenser's  third  book  the  ule 
of  the  Squire  of  Dames,  which  is  the  Host's  tale  from  the  twenty-eighth  canto  of 
*  Orlando,'  are  also  well-known  examples  of  this  direct  testimony  to  Italian  ioflaeDce." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  good  compendious  summarj  of  tJie  chief 
Elizabethsms : — 

'*  While  Eupbues  was  thus  in  fashion,  Shakspere  being  yet  yonng  as  a  plsy- 
writer,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  critical  preface  to  *  Menaphon/  Bacon  was  a  yonn; 
barrister,  part  deviser  of  the  dumb  shows  at  Gray*8  Inn,  and  within  two  yeare  of 
his  appointment  as  Queens  Counsel;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been  dead  two  yesxs, 
and  Ascham  twenty  years;  Sackrille,  Lord  Bnckhnrst,  whose  pea  ooatributed  to 
the  first  English  tragedy,  still  bad  some  twenty  years  of  life  before  bioL  Of  Mar- 
lowe's brief  career  only  five  years  were  yet  to  come;  of  Greene's  bat  four,  dnriog 
which  his  overcharged  confession  and  self  accusation  of  an  ill-spent  life  woald  eire 
some  strain  of  a  wild  sobbing  earnestness  to  his  last  novels.  Ben  Jonson  was  then 
but  fourteen  years  old;  Fletcher  but  nine;  Beaumont,  Maasinger,  and  Webbter 
three  or  four;  Donne  was  a  youth  of  sixteen;  and  twenty  years  were  yet  to  p«M 
before  the  birth  of  J^ilton,  who  was  himself  ten  years  older  than  Cowley,  aod 
twenty-four  years  older  than  Dryden,  who  waa  a  man  of  forty  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Addison.  Throughout  the  whole  period  thus  indicated  the  taste  for  cod- 
cfcited  writing,  introduced  from  Italy  in  or  before  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  prevailed.  It  was  modified  by  the  character  of  the  aofvcreign,  and  influ- 
enced in  some  respects  by  the  tone  of  public  feeling  in  each  gencratioa;  bat  tiis 
desire  for  constant  imagery,  for  cunning  sentences,  and  ingenioos  allasionst  that,  by 
display  of  a  writer's  reading,  should  make  out  his  title  to  be  read,  abided  by  Um 
courtiers  and  scholars,  who  were  not  only  the  chief  critics,  but  who  formed  a  large 
proportion  also  of  the  readers  of  a  book.  The  dust  of  Latin  in  the  sennoos  of 
Bishop  Andre wes;  the  quaint  wit  of  Fuller,  which  obtained  for  him  two  andiencei, 
one  within  doors  and  the  other  out  of  window,  in  his  little  chapel  in  Savoy;  the 
sententious  writing  in  the  *  Enchiridion  *  of  Quarles,  manifiBst  clearly  enough  their 
relationship  to  Euphnism.  Old  Izaak  Walton — ^whoee  life  ran  throogh  a  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  extended  through  the  whole  subsequent  period  even  naiil 
Addison  was  a  boy  of  eleven — becoming  weary  of  the  strain  of  wit,  looksd  beck 
from  the  days  of  Charles  I.  to  * "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  lova,**  that  smootli 
song  made  by  Kit  Marlowe  now  at  least  fifty  fears  ago.  The  fflilkinaid*s  motUr 
sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Waller  Baleigh  in  his  yoanger  days. 
They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good;  I  think,'  be  saya, '  nradi  better 
than  the  strong  lines  that  are  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age.* " 
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On  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  French  Academy  the  followini? 
extract  makes  some  good  remarks : — 

**  The  Hdtel  Bambonillet  was  in  the  height  of  its  credit  when,  in  1635,  Bichtliea 
proposed  to  a  woekly  assembly  of  male  aaihors,  which  m«t  for  mutual  aid  and 
discasBion  at  the  house  of  Conart,  one  of  their  number,  corporate  life  under  the 
protection  of  Loots  XIV.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  French  Aeademr  was 
thos  founded,  with  especial  charge  over  the  French  language,  which  the  aoade 
micians  were  to  purify  and  fix.  bj  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
It  hM  been  laid  of  Dr.  Johnson's  English  DicUonery  that  he  alone  compiled  it.* 
while  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  wa«  the  work  of  forty  men  each 
subject  to  much  feminine  dictation.  But  between  the  two  works  the  essential 
difference  u  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  forty  men  in  Paris  had  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  words  of  the  French  language  committed  to  their  hands  The 
word  they  admitted  into  their  dictionary  was  hereafter  to  be  admissible  in  srood 
French  literature,  and  the  whole  host  of  words  that  were  rejected  wen?  by  yirtnc 
of  their  rejection,  to  become  unlawful  in  polite  society.  It  was  to  be  a  settlement 
of  language  by  a  coup  d'etat.  But  there  has  been  neithfr  need  nor  taste  in  Ene- 
land  for  that  method  of  procedure.  Dr.  Johnson  migbt  insert  or  omit  what  he 
pleased  without  crushing  a  syllable  of  spoken  English.  French  refinements  tended 
to  a  tight-lacmg  of  the  Unguage  in  a  dictionary  carefully  devised  ss  stays  which 
to  this  day  are  supposed  to  give  it  a  fine  figure  and  material  support  Broad- 
chested  Eoglibh  has  allowed  its  lungs  free  .play,  and  will  be  strapped  np  in  the 
leather  covering  of  no  man's  dictionary." 

Those  who  have  lately  heen  enjoying  the  account  of  Johnson's 
bfe  in  the  Bntish  Controversialist,  will  thank  us,  we  think  for 
clipping  out  this  rare  little  morsel  on  that  great  man :-—  ' 

-The  lesser  critics  in  polite  society,  who  applied  not  their  own  minds,  nor  the 
niinda  o»  better  thinkers,  but  the  mere  words  ot  those  better  thinker*  twisted  and 
crushed  into  a  critical  jargon,  to  the  estimate  of  works  of  intellect,  still  held  in 
a  degenerate  wjy  to  the  classicism  of  Parib.     They  decreed  natural  pictures  of 
hfe  and  plain  English   *  low/     Fielding  was  in  their  eyen   *iow;'  and  several 
times  in  *  Tom  Jones    the  great  novelist  takes  in  mockery  this  word  out  of  their 
mouths.     Goldsmith,  too,  born  twenty-one  years  later  than  Fielding,  we  find  harp . 
mg  on  the  word  m  playful,  kindly  scorn.     But  when  we  look  back  to  Goldsmith 
At  his  aide  we  see  the  figure  of  that  elder  friend,  but  two  years  youneer  than 
Fielding— the  strong,  tender-hearted  Samuel  Johnson.     How  sound  a  mind  he 
kept   withm  a  body  by  whose  physical  infirmities  he  should  have  been  made 
iusAoe!    Johnson  was  ten  years  old  in  the  year  of  Addison's  death,  and  twentv 
years  old  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Steel.     Of  English  writen  none  fouaht  more 
sturdily  and  honestly  than  he  in  the  war. of  intellectual  independence,     fie  beean 
literary  Ufc  m  London,  as  what  printer  Bowyer  called  •an  author  of  the  lower 
class— Hwe  of'those  who  are  paid  by  the  sheet,'-  subsisted  on  fourpence-halfpenny 
a  day,  ate  only  what  he  earned.     Conquering  the  resisUnce  of  the  adyerse  world 
and  of  his  own  adverse  bodily  state,  he  fought  the  hard  uphill  fight  for  himself 
tor  others  with  him,  and  for  all  the  writers  who  came  after  him,  and  made  himself 
until  his  death,  in  1784.  the  worthy  central  figure  in  the  literature  of  his  country 
His  intellect  alone  would  not  have  given  him,  ungainly  man  as  he  was,  this  rank 
m  a  day  when  the  profession  of  letters  was  so  little  honoured  that  some  such 
apology  as  the  •  accidental  elopement  of  a  composition '  was  thought  necessary  to 
eacuks  a  gentleman  for  coming  into  print.    In  Johnson's  days  we  find  even  the  poet 
Gray,  after  his  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,'  much  handled  about  over  polite 
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tM-Ub1c8,  bad  fallen  into  ^e  hand*  of  aa  editor  who  vowod  ho  wodd  priai  it, 
writing  of  that  piece  of  troe  literature  to  bia  friend  Walpole,  *  I  have  but  ooe  bod 
waj  left  to  escape  the  honoar  tbey  would  iofltot  upon  me,  aod  therefore  am  obliged 
to  deeire  you  woald  make  Dodaley  print  it  immediately  (which  may  be  dooe  ia  leta 
thui  a  week's  time)  from  your  oopy,  bat  without  my  name.*  Proaently  aDgKeotiag 
also,  *  If  he  would  add  a  line  or  two  to  aay  it  oamo  into  bb  hands  by  aeddent,  I 
shoold  like  it  belter.*    Walpole  wrote  an  adTertiiement  to  thae£Eeet  that  soadoM 
only  brought  the  poem  before  tho  pnblio,  altboogh  an  apology  waa  nanecss 
awry  to  any  bat  the  author.     On  which  Gn^  wrote,  '  I  thank  yen  for  yoar 
adrestiaement,  which  saves  my  honour.'    It  waa  in  the  henoor  of  SoaiDel  Johnoa 
to  be  absolutely  free  from  this  false  pride.    Hia  wit  waa  rooted  in  the  higheal 
sense  6f  duty,  and  complete  sincerity  of  tbeoght  and  word.      There  waa  a 
tme  English  soul  in  Johnson's. intellect     Milton  himself  did  not  mora  fonaaUy 
drdicate  his  powers  to   the  service  of  hia    great  taskmaater  than  Jehnaen, 
who  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  his  work  when  he  sat  down  to  it,  faabitaaliy 
bat  never  formally,  aa  many  will  pray  for  a  bleesing  on  their  neat  moat  who 
would  think  it  wrong  becanae  unusoal  to  aak  a  grace  upon  their  werda.    It 
ia  not  the  form  that  ia  here  dwelt  upon.    If  en  may  pray  withoot  ceaaisg  who  never 
kneel,  and  never  write  or  whisper  formal  words  of  prayer.    Johnson  prayed  with 
Ua  Ittart,  and  with  the  faithful  pen  throagh  which  he  spoke  his  heart,  and  waa  In 
all  as  aimply  true  aa  when  he  pitifully  carried  home  on  hia  back  the  unhappy  prea> 
titate  whom  be  found  lying  ei^austed  in  thestrsetai    Johnson's  strength  with  hia 
coontrymen  lay  in  that  inner  worth  to  which  SmoUett'a  frank  eyea  at  onee  pine> 
trated.    *  This,'  he  says,  *  was  a  very  grave  pefaonage>  whom  at  aomo  dtataaoe  I 
took  for  one  of  the  most  reaerved,  and  even  disagreeable  figures  I  had  seen  ;  bnt 
as  he  approached  his  appearance  improved,  and  when  I  could  distinguish  htm 
thoroughly  I  perceived  that,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  his  brow,  he  had  one  of  the 
most  good-natured  countenaocca  that  could  be  imagined." 

We  dare  scarcely'  Tentore  to  quote  farther  now.  We  may 
perhaps  return  soon  to  a  consideration  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  of  which  there  are  as  many  pages  yet  to  notice  aa  (to  use 
Macaulay's  expression)  the  number  oi  ue  beast,  via.,  666,  treating 
of  pre-CJiaucerian  life  and  literature  in  a  scholarly  and  yet  an 
attractive  way.  We  entirely  coincide  with  the  remarks  and  aim 
of  Henry  Morley  in  closing  his  preface: — "The  well-being  of 
our  wit  depends  greatly  upon  our  close  familiarity  with  all  that 
is  best  in  ^English  thought.  And  if  we  could  so  read  over  again 
the  story  of  the  English  mind  as  to  recall  some  at  least  of  the  living 
influences  which  made  our  foremost  writers  what  they  were ;  if  we 
could  so  think  over  it  all,  that  we  might  attach  to  any  name  or  peoriod 
at  least  enough  of  human  interest  to  save  an  immortal  utterance  of 
living  thought  from  being  as  a  mere  dead  book  to  us — for  we  are 
not  reading  a  book  until  we  feel  in  it  a  man  living  and  speaking,— 
something  would  be  gained.  There  would  be  something  fntined 
even  by  small  success  m  such  an  effort ;  and  Imowing  that,  I  pass 
now  with  good  courage  to  an  effort  to  recall  in  these  volomet  some 
traces  of  the  life  of  English  literature." 

Henry  Morley  has  not  attained  slight,  but  great  sucoesa  in  this 
work.  We  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  finiw  iJbte  mad  oriticil 
and  historical  edifice  he  has  oommeneed ;  he  has  youui  and  energy 
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on  bis  side,  a  noble  topic  to  treat  worthily,  and,  multitadinoiis  aa 
are  the  works  on  this  subject,  ample  scope  yet  for  'the  entire  series 
of  three  rolumes,  in  which  he  purposes  to  store  up  the  results  of  his 
readings  and  thinkings  about  literature,  literary  men,  and  their 
ooka  and  lires.    Au  revoir. 

Self-made  Men.    By  William  Andbbsov.    Second  Edition. 

London :  John  Snow. 

This  ia  a  book  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  library  of  every 
workiB/a:  man's  olub,  mechanics'  institute,  &c.,  and  on  the  shelves, 
for  frequent  perusal,  of  many  a  tradesman,  clerk,  and  artisan's 
cottage.  It  is  a  book  of  worth  in  these  days ;  for  it  is  a  record  of 
successful  effort  to  work  out  great  purposes  with  human  life  in 
humble  circumstances.  Perhaps,  of  many  of  those  mentioned  in 
this  book,  "  Self-made  Men"  is  not  the  best  designation.  We  like 
the  phrase  the  wonderful  shepherd-lad,  painter,  astronomer, 
mechanician  of  Keith,  James  Ferguson,  uses  for  those  to  whom 
heaven  has  given  large  endowments  of  intellectual  power,  "  God 
Almighty's  scholars."  What  a  book  might  be  made  of  men  worthy 
•of  such  a  name !  The  contents  of  this  book  are.  Chap.  I.  Intro* 
ductory*  and  explanatory,  on  the  importance  and  nature  of  self- 
education.  Chap.  II.  Characteristics  of  self-made  men,  viz.,  deep 
sense  of  the  worth  of  manhood,  high  hopes,  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  time,  monej,  and  industry  ;  perseverance,  decision,  strong 
moral  principle,  weight,  and  thoroughness.  Chap.  III.  Examples 
of  self-made  men,  viz.,  John  Bunyan,  Edward  Baines,  Hugh  Miller, 
and  John  Kitto — good  examples  all.  Chap.  lY.  How  men  are 
made :  they  are  neither  maide  by  circumstances,  constitution, 
nor  their  coalescence,  but  by  voluntary  determination.  Chap.  V. 
Appeals  founded  on  the  preceding  chapters,  and  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  review  a  book  of  this  sort.  To 
sever  the  comments  from  the  context  is  to  give  the  extract  the 
appearance  of  a  secular  sermon ;  to  quote  the  context  without  the 
comxnents  is  to  su^ly  a  text,  but  not  to  fiU^  in  the  exposition 
founded  on  it ;  to  give  both  requires  great  discretion,  where  choice 
is  so  wide,  and  is  scarcely  fairly  done  oy  quoting  one  portion  alone. 
Beset  by  these  difficulties,  it  h^s  suggested  itself  to  us  that  a  few 
strong  statements  contained  in  the  book,  referring  chiefly  to  men 
who  have  risen  in  our  own  day,  and  who  are  ;f  et  alive  to  do  good 
service  to  their  generation,  might  not  be  amiss.  Of  course,  in 
doing  this,  we  leave  the  responsibility  for  the  facts  stated  with 
their  author,  Wm.  Anderson,  a  graduate,  we  believe,  of  Aberdeen 
University,  and  the  writer  of  many  books :— ■ 

**  Alexaniier  Bain  was  a  wearer  boy  in  Aberdeen.  Bj  bis  awn  merit  be  raised 
hhnsdf  to  a  oommandiog  position  in  the  sciendfic  world.  His  two  elaborate 
works,  viz.,  'The  Senses  and  the  Intellect/  published  in  1855,  and  the  *E  mot  ions 
and  the  Will,' pnblisbed  in  1859,  have  been  pronounced  on  high  anthority  t<»  bo 
'  among  the  roost  important  oontribntioDS  which  have  been  famished  to  mental 
icionce  daring  the  present  generation.'    He  is  now  app?inted  to  tho  newchniff  of 
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lo^ic  in  the  nnirenity  of  his  native  citj"  (p.  300).    *'  The  people's  perk,  Heli&x, 
ie  the  moniGcent  giTt  of  Frank  Croeeley,  fiaq  ,  M.P.,  and  coet  £30,000    .    .    . 
and  who  is  Frank  Croseloy?     Hie  father  was  a  clerk  in  a  carpet  numoftfCtory;  hie 
mother  a  domi'stic  iiervaiit:  and  be  acqaired  hie  vast  wealth,  not  bjaaiofcle  boniMt 
bnt  by  patient  toil"  (p.  45).    "Mr.  Robert  Grant,  anthor  of  the  *  Hietory  of 
Physical  Aetronomy/  recentij  appointed  to  the  chair  left  vacant  by  tbe  Ute 
lamented  Professor  [J.  P.]  Nichol.  was  bnrn  to  no  inberitiince,  bat  by  bis  brains 
he  made  conquests  for  hiaicelf*'  (p.  151).      **Some  years  a^o,  a  yonng  man 
employed    in    Blantjre    print-works,    in    Scotland,   df spite   ail   his  privations, 
determined  to  get  a  good  education.     He  employed  bis  ieiscre  hears  in  tbe  ouUi- 
vation  of  his  mind ;  worked  hard  at  Blantyre  factory  in  sommer,  and  harder  at 
Glasgow  University  in  winter;  rose  step  by  step,  until  be  became  a  minister  of 
the  gospel.    He  is  now  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  celebrated  Afiican  traveller,  wbm 
recent  visit  to  his  native  land  was  hailed  with  such  enthusiasm  "  (p.  38).    **  Jvbn 
Philip,  who,  twenty-six  years  ago,  took  French  leavd  of  Aberdeen,  and  worked  his 
passage  on  board  a  coasting  veitsel  from  Scotland  to  London,  for  the  porpoee  of 
gloating  upon  art,  and  with  strange  dreams  of  art-inspiration,  returned  to  his 
northern  home,  succeeded  in  painting  a  picture  that  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord 
Psnmunt.  and  was  last  year  elevated  to  the  honoarable  rank  of  R.A.**  (p.  15S). 
**  Michael  Faraday,  LL.D.,  England's  meet  eminent  chemist,  worked  at  the  craft  of 
a  bookbinder  until  he  was  twenty-two  yesrd  of  age  "  (p.  299).     **  Not  long  ago,  at 
Thurso,  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  Sir  R.  Murchison  discovered  a  penon  named 
Robvrt  Dick,  not  only  a  capital  baker,  bnt  a  profound  geologist  and  a  firsura'e 
botanist*' (p.  11). 

These  culUngs  from  scattered  pages  will  prove  that  "  Self-made 
Men"  possesses  an  interest  of  a  nigh  order — as  a  work  embodying 
cumular  proof  that  will,  intelligence,  morality,  industry,  and  tiaent 
are  elevating  powers,  and  may  be  used  for  elevated  and  elevating 
purposes.    Hence  we  commend  the  book. 

A  SUiory  of  France  for  Children,     By  C.  A.  Nobtok. 
London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

The  success  of  "  My  Nephew's  History  of  Borne,"  whieh  we 
reviewed  in  October,  1864,  nas  induced  the  authoress  *'  to  venture 
upon  a  similar  history  of  France."  She  has  done  both  wisely  and 
well.  We  subjected  this  book  to  two  ordeals  of  criticism.  We  com- 
pared it  with  Fleury's  *'  Histoire  de  France,"  and  Miss  Comer's 
work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  superior  to  both  in  simpHcity, 
compactness,  and  the  avoidance  of  phraseology  suggestive  of  ideas 
not  suitable  for  tbe  young.  The  style  by  tliis  loses  some  of  its 
picturesqueness,  but  not  its  force.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  by 
tais  comparison,  we  had  the  book  placed  in  a  oirde  of  youngsters 
ranging  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  read  with  the 
avidity  of  delight,  and  wo  knew  then  that  our  own  critical  dedsion— 
of  which  tbe  little  readers  knew  nothing — had  been  subjected  to 
experiment,  and  tried  as  by  fire.  We  can  hint  at  one  objection 
only.  If  there  had  been  three  pages  of  an  estimate  of  France  in 
its  relations  to  the  other  countries  near  it,  perhaps — we  only  say 
perhaps — the  opening  pages  might  have  had  more  attraction.  Bat 
it  is  really  a  well  got  up  and  excellent  historical  tract  for  child- 
hood's earlier  stages. 
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OUGHT  THE  FRANCHISE  TO  BE  A  RIGHT  OR  A  PRIVILEGE? 


A  Right. 

With  some  exceptions,  everj  man 
has    a   ri^bt   to  the    franchise,    be- 
canae  he  is,  bj  his  profeseioo  or  trade, 
adding  to  the  wealth  and  assisting  to 
develop  the  resonrces  of  the  country; 
becanse  be  pays  his  feir  share  of  the 
taxation,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  have 
a  Toice  in  its  disposal;  becaose  every 
one  is  ruled  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  ought  to  ha?e  a  share  in  their  for- 
mation.    It  is  an  axiom  in  Great  Bri> 
tain  that  there  is  one  law  alike  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  this  could  not  be  the 
case  if  the  rich  had  the  exclusive  msk- 
tng  of  these  laws,  because  they  would 
make  them  to  suit  themselves,  without 
oonaultinfir  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Sach  men  as  paupers,  imbeciles,  luna- 
tics, eriraioals,  cannot  be  expected  to 
hare  a  right  to  vote,  because  they  are 
unable  to  do  it  properly,  or  because  they 
have  forfeited  all  ckim  to  the  privilege. 
I  anot'not  exactly  an  advocate  of  uni- 
veraal  suffrage;  but  1  do  think  that  the 
£10  qoali6cation  is  too  high,  and  that 
there  are  many  working  men  living  in   ! 
£6  and  e?eQ  £4  bouses  who  are  quite  [ 
entitled  to  vote,  and  quite  capable  of 
doing  so  with  judgment  and  propriety. 
— R  D.,  Jun. 

The  franchise  is  the  '*  safety  valve  " 
of  British  freedom  and  prosperity.  The 
nation  u  formed  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  individuals;  each  person  is 
a  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  be  beani  in  the  admiois- 
tration  of  public  affairs.  Every  one 
generally  (as  a  body  corporate)  tends 
to  increase  the  nation's  prosperity  in 
maintaining  social  order,  contributing 
to  the  revenue,  defending  the  state 
when  required,  and  in  compelling  redress 
when  reparation  is  necessary.     When  a 


person  thus  serves  his  country  the  fran- 
chise is  a  "  right "  which  any  one  oueht 
to  enjoy  who  is  endowed  with  the  orJi- 
nary  faculties  of  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom; and  not  a  "privilege  "  which  a 
certain  status  is  alone  capable  of  con- 
ferring upon  any  particular  man  or  class 
of  men. — G.  M.,  Sd. 

At  a  recent  election  meeting,  when 
questions  were  being  put  to  the  candi- 
date for  Parliamentary  honours,  one 
person  in  the  assembly — 1  know  not 
whether  he  was  a  reader  of  this  Ma^^a- 
zine^asked  at  the  would-be  represen- 
tative the  very  question  which  forms 
this  month's  Topic,  viz.,  "  Do  you 
consider  the  franchise  to  be  a  right  or 
a  privilege  ?  "  The  candidate  answered 
the  querist  in  these  terms :  "  I  consider 
the  franchise  to  be  both  a  right  and  a 
privileges"  This  was — although  it  ap- 
peared satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and 
rather  a  clever  saying — a  mere  evasion 
of  the  principle  involved,  as  we  pre- 
sume, in  your  Topic,  viz.,  *'  Ought  the 
franchise  lo  be  a  right  or  a  privileee." 
A  right  is  that  to  which  one  has  claims 
arising  from  high  moral  considerations; 
a  privilege  is  something  granted  as  a 
favour.  The  question  then  is,  Have 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  their 
representative  government  merely  on 
sufferance,  or  have  they  it  grounded  on 
a  just  moral  foundation  ?  This  goes 
down  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  If 
Parliament  is  a  matter  of  grace,  the 
franchise  is  an  affair  of  privilege ;  if 
Parliament  is  a  matter  of  right,  then 
the  franchise  is  also  a  matter  of  right. 
Laws  may  regulate,  but  they  cannot 
justly  abrogate  them.  Representation 
is  the  right  of  every  one  who  honestly 
performs  the  duties  of  his  station  iu 
the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  duties  and 
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rights  are  reciprooAl,  we  bold  that  the 
ffiuichise  is  «  right,  and  sot  a  pri?il«ge. 
— H  D. 

A  Privilegb. 

What  is  it  to  be  ineladed  in  the  fran- 
chise? simply,  on  the  one  band,  jon  have 
a  Toiee  in  seleeting  the  ommeil  of  the 
nation;  and  on  the  other,  jon  are  de- 
prived of  that  privilege.  Then,  in  tbe 
gOTemment  of  tbe  natioD,  why  not  let 
STery  m%a  oomprising  that  nation  have 
a  voice  in  itseeleotion?  Snch  aignmettt 
seems  certainly  to  point  ont  the  fmn- 
ehise  as  a  right  and  no  privilege;  iMit 
woald  it  be  wise,  woold  it  be  uJh  end 
jadicions,  to  pass  sneh  a  meature  recog> 
nizing  oniverMl  sniFrage?  for  by  the 
great  pffpondemnoe  of  tbe  lower  and 
nnednoated  class  in  tbe  conotry,  they 
woold  swamp  all  otlier  classes  oom- 
bined,  and  so  the  governing  power  of 
the  oonotry  would  be  plaeed  in  tbe 
hands  of  one  seetion,  instead  of  es«h 
having  a  power.  Bat  some  may  say,  If 
one  class  prtssess  a  powerfnl  msjorifty, 
h<ive  tbey  not  a  right  to  that  power 
they  BBay  gain  from  their  nnml>ers? 
Bnt  fasve  they  alsoa  right  to  drown  all 
others?  Mo,  they  have  none ;  for  nnder 
the  present  ezteoidon  of  the  frsnchise, 
every  one  can  be  included  who  has  suffi- 
cient int«'lleot  and  energy  tnqnalify  him 
to  jnd^e  npon  tlKKte  principles  and  events 
which  iiloii#  Clin  gn«de  him  in  the  niie 
of  tb»t  privilege.  Tbe  frsnehise  is,  I 
believe,  m  privUege  to  be  obtalDfd  only 
by  age,  p'riewranoe,  and  wealth. — D. 
X. 

Mere  csistenoe  confers  no  right,  poll- 
tically  conHid«t«ri.  Politidtl  life  is  a 
eomptot  for  the  preservation  of  wliat 
has  been  ^'•in«d  by  its  vari««s  mem- 
bers. It  would  be  folly  to  sssert  that 
were  life  miifM,  tbe  parry  p«t  in  pes- 
■efisinn  of  it  a  dsim  to  » quality  w^th 
those  who  had  worked  tb»'ir  way  into, 
or  attiiiiol  their  place  and  dmie  ibi*ir 
dmtiee  in  that  state  or  ptaition.  Tbe 
mansyaiont  of  the  State  caam*  be 


entrusted  to  thoss  who  do  not  Mly  snd 
fairly  perform  their  duties  to  tbeStsia. 
These  dnties  the  Stote,  and  not  the 
parties   claiming  memberships  hss  a 
right  to  fix.    They  nuy  confer  it  on 
whom  they  choose,  and  then  it  beoomcs 
a  right ;  bnt  it  is  as  a  privilege  thst  it 
is  given,  and  tbe  privilege  esatinsfs 
only  so  long   as    the    conditions   on 
which  it  has  been  gnnted  remains. 
In  all  points,  tberelbre,  it  seena  thst 
Itae  fraoohise  ongbt  to  be  ngarded  ss  a 
priTiIcge,«nd  not  as  a  right.-— G  IL  W. 
The  differeaee  botwopn  a  right  and  a 
privilege  Is  not  very  dear.    Every  nsa 
is  priviliged  to  go  to  Uw  with  kii 
■eig^beur,  bnt  niSkj  aooceeds  wbsa  ho 
baa  a  right  to  maiotaiB.    Tho  law  only 
raoogniaw  tbe  right  to  veto  as  brioag- 
iog  to  thoss  who  have  been  decland  by 
tba  Reform  Bitt  worthy  of  choosiqg  le- 
pieseotattvcs.    As  it  has  been  gimted 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  we  mnst  supposs 
that  it  is  only  a  privilege  guanuileed — 
and  so  mads  a  iigbfe^to  its  piiiwt 
pnswBSors.    Tbe  <quc«tioB,  tbao,  cemaa 
to  be,  Oogbt  tbia  stato  of  tbiaies  to  be? 
Should  we  be  ooateot  to  reiard  the 
fraocbise  as  a  privilege,  or  ought  it  to 
be  demanded  as  a  right  ?    Tbia  nenU 
I'-ad  us  to  universal  aoffmgo.    That  if, 
it  Will  kad  to  tbs  dtsoafiuocbisogBBont 
of  thoie  who  at  prescit  pniSBOi  tbe  pri- 
vilege, and  Cake  them  oat  of  the  privi- 
leged class  Co  put  tfaem  back  sfrin 
amoog    those  wfao  bava  a  right  to 
vote.     I  do  not  think  tba  the  fnacbiie 
should  be  n?ekoned  as  a  right.    At  bo 
time  have  mankind,  aa  the  -eimpla  right 
ot  moDhood,  beenpoasesMd  el  tiie  fr^a- 
olli^•.    The fraocbiM sbo«ld ba iteaiitd 
for  those  who  have  shown  bgr  tbeir  Jifiif 
conduct,  or  acquit  emeuta,  that  tboy 
have  the  honour  of  tbe  Stle  aad  tbe 
good  of  their  fellowa  at  boatt.    This 
ah«iu<d  be  folk>«ed  by  tbe  oeoiiurriBg  of 
the  stiffruK^  upon  Iboae  who  radproasle 
tlw  benvfiis  ibey  derived  tromaawteaw 
undrr  a  settled 
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Arbroath  M^Oual  Improtemmi  5o- 
dety. — A  soke*  of  \ht  Mutual  loi- 
IMTOrciiMot  Society  io  eouoection  with 
tho  Eftst  Free  Church,  Arbroath,  wa-n 
bald  29th  Jooe,  William  Salmood,  Jun^ 
£m|.,  id  the  ehair.  After  a  hw  reiaarks 
from  tlie  ohairmau,  recitations  were 
gpnak  bj  lleaera.  Duff,  Davie,  Fairwca- 
thcr,  Cfarktie,  and  Dane,  ioterapereed 
with  BOOKS  from  Meean.  Keish  and 
Davie.  E^sajs  were  read  on  **  Julius 
Casear,"  bj  Mr.  D.  Mac^regor;  oo  the 
'*  Sabbath;*  bj  Mr.  Stewart;  and  on  the 
''Good  Oki  Times."  by  Mr.  Neish. 
The  members  and  frirmis  present  were 
bighlj  deiigbted.  Tlio  trrasnter  oar- 
aestlj  called  upon  the  y^uag  men  pre- 
aant  at  the  social  meeting  aa  friends  to 
baeome  members  of  thisaaooeiation,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  Arbroath. 
ThoN  are  thirty-two  members  on  the 
roU.  Debates  have  bt»n  sealousiy  dis- 
cnascd  on  Capital  Punishment,  Charles 
l.'a  Ezecotian,  the  Theatre,  &c. ;  con- 
Toraationa  were  held  on  Feeing  Markets, 
the  Sabbath,  and  louAvationa.  Several 
aMa  essayists  have  come  forward:  snb- 
jecta— >**  The  Improvement  of  Time,*' 
^  The  Social  Evil.'*  *•  Infidelity,**  &c 
The  ansning  session  begins  on  Wedoes- 
day,  the  ISth  September,  opening  with 
aa  casay  from  Mr.  Neisb.  For  the  pint 
sasaieii  the  office-bearers  were  the  Kev. 
John  Roberteon,  preeid-nt,  cr  officio; 
Wm.  Sahnoad,  Jan.,  E^q.,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mr.  Geo.  Margregor,  aecretary; 
aad  Mr.  Stewart,  treasurer. 

A  Jftmmoeript  Magmame  tmd  LiiO' 
rm$  8oeitt$  is  aboat  to  be  eatablisbed 
under  the  lollowing  rules: — The  Na- 
noXAi.  CoRKvaPoiiMiio  LinuiAHr 
SocurTT.-^Uaoarary  president,  SMuael 
Neil,  fiaq.  Seaiatary,  Mr.  Frederiek 
&  MiUa.  Rale  1.  That  tha  society  is 
faraad  far  the  miilval  Improvanant  of 


its  members  In  the  art  of  Illersry  com* 
position  by  their  eriiiditm  of  the  papers 
and    composition    of  e«ch    other.     2> 
That  each  member  shall,  as  frequently 
as   ooovenieotly  may  be,  send   to  the 
aecretary  an  original  MS.  for  circulation 
io  the  society.     3.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
each  MS  the  secretary  ahall  mark  thare- 
upon  the  number  of  days  allowed  to  each 
member  for  perusal,  and  sb4li  forward 
it  to  tiie  first  member  on  the  list  by 
book  post,  and  that  upon  the  expinstion 
of  the  time  marked  therenp>n,  such 
member  shall  forward  it  to  the  uext 
upon  the  list ;  the  last  member  to  return 
it  to  tiie  seoretary,  who  will  return  it  to 
its  author.     A    That   every    iT>ember 
shall  forward  bis  criticinms  and  opinieos 
on  each  contribution  with  each  parcel. 
5.  That  MS.   may   c*inMist  of  SMaays, 
tales  (complete  or  serial),  aketchea  of 
life  or  character,  and  poems.     6.  Tbat 
the  eecietary  shall  iaH>ie  hn/lf  yearly  a 
printed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society.     7.  That    *'a    budget"    #or 
literary  odds  and  endn  shall  be  issued 
every  three  months.     8.  That  the  office 
of  secretary  shall  be  annuHlly  filled  at 
the  elect  ion  of  the  membent.     9.  That 
no  subscription  shall  be  required  frem 
tiie  members,   but  that  up<in  entering 
the  seciaty  esch  member  bhall  pay  to 
the  secretary  the  sum  of  2s  6d.  to  eoter 
the  prelinaiusry  «zpeBseH.  and  the  print- 
ing  of  rnlvn,  reports,  &a.      10.  That 
any  member  wishing  tt>  frame  an  altera- 
tioo  in  thewe  rules  shall  send  his  pro- 
posal to  thasforetsry,  who  wilt  forward 
it  to  ea<'h  member,  smd  receive  their 
votes;  the  mnj  tnty  in  every  oave  to 
accept  or  rej«ot  such  p<  oposal.     InteBNl- 
iog  memb<*rs  should  at  once  cominmii- 
eata  with  the  sect  eta  rr,  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  MilW,  169,  Naw  John  Sirsat,  Wast,. 
Binmngham. 
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fibj^t  Ifnrjuirer, 


QUBSnONS  BEQUntlNO   AVBWBRa. 

541.  I  tee  in  the  nffW8p«pen  every 
now  and  again  qaotations  made  from  a 
paper  called  the  Owl :  is  this  a  real 
periodical? — A  Country  Lad. 

542.  Coald  yoa  inform  me  what 
traiuilations  of  Montaifsne's  *'  Essays" 
exist ;  and  what  is  their  character? — 
D.  G.  H. 

543.  What  is  the  History  of  the 
Qaeen's  Colleges  in  Ireland? — James 
Frew. 

544.  A  jrreat  many  dictionaries  are 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith:  who  is 
he?— Tmos.  L.  McKay. 

545.  Is  not  the  publication  of  so 
many  dictionariu  a  great  impediment 
to  the  supply  of  a  j^eneral  want — a 
complete  J^ncyolopsBdia  at  a  cheap  price? 
Which  works  of  cither  sort  are  best 
suited  for  a  working  man's  club 
library?— Tho*  L.  McKay. 

546.  Which  is  the  b«st  way  to  ac- 
custom one's  self  to  persevering  thought  ? 
When  I  begin  to  think  my  mind  wan- 
ders; when  I  read  attentively  I  become 
drowsy :  how  can  these  faults  be  cured? 
— T.  V. 

547.  Can  yon  recommend  any  book 
of  prayers  suitable  for  the  use  of  a 
private  Cbristiau.  who  wishes  to  be  able 
to  offfr  up  adoring  praise  from  his  own 
heart  at  bis  own  hearth,  and  in  an 
assembly  of  a  few  frieods  for  Scripture 
reading?— Aar  AvxiovB  L^qdirbs. 

548.  In  putting  into  practice  the 
advio«  of  R.  U.  M.,  I  feel  very  much  the 
want  of  a  good  English  Dictionary.  I 
have  a  Urge  one  of  Walker,  and  a  small 
one  of  Webttter;  but  they  do  not  cnncain 
all  the  words  I  come  across.  Will  any 
of  your  readers,  therefoie,  recommend 
me  one,  containing  all  the  words  found 
in  Eogl'sh  claAsio  authors,  with  their 
derivation,  pronunci4tiun,  and  extracts 
exhibiting  th«ir  various  significations? 


A  review  of  Latham's  "  Jt»hnsnn's  Dic- 
tionary "  (now  publishing)  in  your  Ma- 
gazine would  be  valuable. — E.  IL  R. 

549.  I  would  be  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  the  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  the  word  '*  esoteric  "~as.  **  eso- 
teric theology."  It  oeenn  twice  m 
Principal  Tulloch's  **  Beginning  L>fr," 
and  I  can  find  no  such  word  in  any 
dictionary  1  have  searched. — Roddy. 

550.  Will  any  reader  kindly  favoor 
me  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Kev. 
Frederick  Dennisoa  Maurice,  stating  tbe 
church  party  to  which  he  belongs,  his 
religious  and  theological  views,  and  bis 
poiition  as  a  writer,  with  the  cbarae- 
teristios  and  scope  of  hisprindpAl  works, 
more  especially  of  his  **  Moral  and  Me- 
taphysical Philosophy"?— G.  U. 

55 1 .  Can  you  give  any  account  of  tbe 
life  of  David  Gray  (tbe  Kirke  White  of 
Scotland  he  is  called,  I  believe),  and 
the  merits  of  bis  poems  ? — J.  W.  B. 

552.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  bot 
cheap  work  on  Grecian  mannen  ia  tke 
time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  alio 
Saxon  manners  in  the  time  of  Edwy  sod 
Elgiva  (a.d.  955).  and  a  good  hi»bxy 
of  Essex,  and  a  good  article  on  tragedjr? 
—J.  W.  B. 

553.  Who  is  the  author  of  **  Twinkle, 
twinkle,  litUe  star"?— J.  W.  B. 

554.  For  a  beginner  in  Greek,  whit 
author  do  you  advise  him  to  oomincnoe 
with?— J.  W.  B. 

555.  Can  any  of  your  readOTs  iBiomi 
me  of  the  name  and  addreea  of  tbe  pab> 
lisher  of  the  best  work  on  matbemvtics 
for  a  beginner  ?  also,  if  the  method  of 
working  out  problems  hss  altered  dsriog 
the  present  century? — Ax  Old  Sob- 

•CRIBBR. 

556.  Will  any  one  of  the  nuIne^1fti 
readers  of  the  BrUitk  CcmlroBenmlitt 
kindly  inform  me  whether  Iialun  i» 
more  uaefnl  than  Spuiish,  which  i»  tbe 
easiest  acquired,  and  the  length  of  tiw 
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eseh  mmld  take  to  aeqain  at  the  nta 
Off  an  boar*8  unaidad  atadj  daily? — 
W.  T.  G. 

AsawxRS  TO  Questions. 

538.  John  R.  Baard,  D.D.,  is  a  Uni- 
tarian miniatcr,  late  of  Manofaeatf  r,  now 
residing  at  Ahrincham,  Chetihire,  to 
recrnit  bia  health,  worn  by  a  forty 
years'  ministry  in  Manchester.  He  is 
widely  respected  by  the  denomination, 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments. And  he  holds  no  mean  position 
in  the  learned  world  for  his  classical 
acquirements  and  Biblical  researches. 
As  to  the  works  he  has  written,  there  is 
scarcely  a  subject  on  which  he  has  not 
commented — always  in  a  free,  brosd, 
and  inqntring  spirit.  As  a  friend  of 
»elf'  cdneation,  he  has  written  a  **  Life 
of  Toosaaint  I'OQvertnre,''  *'  Self-Col- 
tare/'  5s.,  and  eontriboted  to  Casselt's 
**  P<^fdar  iducaior^*  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  to  the  '*  Historical 
Edncator,"  *'  History  of  English  Litera- 
tore,"  also,  *'  Latin  Dictionary,"  **  Latin 
Made  Easy,"  &c.,  &c.  As  a  oontro?ef- 
sialiat  in  defence  cf  his  religions  views 
he  has  given  "Reasons  why  I  am  a 
Unitaiian,"  "  Grounds  and  Objects  of 
Religions  Knowledge,'*  "The  Dirinity 
and  Atooemtnt  of  Jesns  Christ  Scrip- 
tnrally  Ezpoonded,'*  '*  Trinitarian  Texts 
and  Argnments,*'  &c.,&c.  As  a  Biblical 
fttodent  we  may  note  the  following:  *'  A 
Beviaed  English  Bible  the  Want  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Demand  of  the  Age," 
a  -'  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible" 
(2  toIb.,  1 2s.),  contributions  to  Dr.  Kitto's 
**  Cjclo|)Swiia,"  &c.,  &c.  He  has  trans- 
lated, under  the  title  of  the  '*  Handbook 
of  Family  Devotion,"  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  '*  Meditations  on  Death  and 
Eternity  "  of  Mibs  Gobbe.  beiog  selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  Zschokke,  &c. 
Other  works  known  to  me  are  **  Man  s 
Origin  and  Destiny,"  "  lllnstrations  of 
the  Divine  in  Christianity,"  "  Sitbbath 
Leisure,"  **  The  Confessional :  a  View  of 
Romanism  in  its  Principles,  Aims,  and 
Actual  Workings,"  "  Unitarianism  in  its 
Actual  Condition.*'  His  latest  wor^, 
just  fresh  from  the  press,  is  "Chri»t  the 


Interpreter  of  Scripture."  Nearly  half 
a  score  of  other  works  might  be  aiided. 
and  a  legion  of  pamphlets,  &c.,  called 
forth  at  different  periods  of  his  busy 
life;  and  his  hand  has  contributed  to  all 
the  Unitarian  magazines,  and  some  other 
quarterlies,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  if  **  Curioea  " 
reads  the  ones  mentioned  he  will  begin 
to  have  a  glimmering  notion  of  who  Dr. 
Beard  ia,  and  what  he  has  written.  I 
may  add  that  he  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Unitarian  Herald,  a  cootributor  to 
the  Theological  Review,  and  one  ut  the 
professors  ot  the  Home  Missionary  Col- 
lege of  Msnchester.  He  has  contributed 
also  to  the  Wettmiruter  British  and 
Foreign  Reviewa,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  All  this  work  crowded 
within  the  space  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  a  mind  still  active  and 
vigorous! — R. 

Dr.  Beard  is  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister,  author  and  editor  of  several 
works  in  philosophic  theology.  Some 
years  ago  he  published  a  **  People's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  a  comprehen- 
sive, learned,  and  useful  work,  carefully 
written,  and  full  of  valuable  information. 
It  received  high  encomiums  from  the 
English  and  American  press.  Dr.  Beard 
h«s  also  published  **  A  Biblical  Reading- 
Book,"  throwing  much  light  on  Scripture 
pronunciation,  history,  antiquities,  and 
geography,  and  containing  a  well-  written 
**Li»eofChriat;"**ScriptnreIllustrated;' 
a  small  work  on  Palestine;  "  Scripture 
Vindicated,"  being  an  investigation  into 
some  of  our  Lord's  miracles  in  answer 
to  rationalism;  and  **  Illustrations  of  the 
Divine  in  Christianity,"  a  series  of  elo- 
quent sermons  on  the  divine  element  in 
the  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 
In  reply  to  Strauss's  "  Leben  Jesn ,"  Dr. 
Beard  edited,  and  in  part  wrote, "  Voices 
of  the  Church,"  a  controversial  work 
which  I  have  not  seen,  but  of  which  Dr. 
J.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan 
speak  highly.  An  edition  of  M.  Saint es' 
''Critical  History  of  Rationalism  in  Ger- 
many," carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Beard, 
was  issued  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall  in 
1849,  and,  later  still,  "An  Introduction 
to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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nmt,"  from  tk«  Genmui  of  A.  Sehn- 
nuuiD.  To  tlNW  kbmn  amst  be  added 
tbe  services  rendered  to  CaeaeU's 
**  Popular  Educator."  Of  U r.  OMeeire 
coedjnton  in  the  came  of  |iroviding 
for  tbe  working  elaeeea  ebieap  and 
heallbj  literature,  Dr.  Beard  hes  keen 
one  of  the  forrmoet  and  ment  ▼alnaUe. 
He  eontrihnred  to  the  *' Edooator"  the 
**Leeiooi  in  Lattn,"  the  ''Leeeooa  in 
English  Language  and  Literature,**  and 
the  **  Leseons  in  Greek,"  all  of  which 
have  been  republished  by  lCeBSrB.Ga8eell 
and  Co.  He  has  also,  in  conjuneUon 
with  his  son,  Charles  Beard,  B.A..  ooni> 
piled  a  *'  Latin  Dictieoaiy  "  for  the  use 
of  students  of  his  gramnsr.  As  a 
preacher  be  Is  said  to  be  thoughtful, 
finrcible,  and  sometiuMB  etoqoent.—- 
&F.  W. 

540.  ^'The  Elfinents  of  Libenry 
Criticism  "  seem  in  a  fair  way  t>f  being 
most  admirably  set  before  tbe  readers  of 
this  unique  and  excellent  msgesine,  in 
tbe  ''Studies  in  English  Literaturt," 
whioh  are  placing  before  us  Pope'a  cel«- 
brated  poem  on  that  subject,  with  a 
series  of  annotations  which  very  greatly 
enhance  tlie  value  of  the  text,  beeid« 
oonTeying  a  large  amount  of  admirable 
expoeitory  instructions  on  almost  every 
p<rint  of  literary  eritiobm.  As  the  quo- 
tations are  all  csrefniiy  given,  tbe  worlcs 
named  may  be  regarded  as  forming  tbe 
basis  of  a  catalogue  of  books  on  litersry 
critidsm.  H.  G.  U.  appears  to  want 
something  else  and  other;  but  it  is  diffi- 
oolt  to  tell  what.  Dare  we  venture  to 
suggest  to  our  instrnctur  in  so  many 
matters,  Mr.  Neil,  tbe  valae  whioh  we 
should  all  attach  to  a  series  uf  papers 
from  his  pen  on  **Tbe  Pbtloe(*piiy  of 
Literary  Criticism,"  or  seme  slaiilarsub- 
ject?  The  scattered  and  frsgnenury, 
desttltoiy,  and  unsettled  cniicirm  eC  tbe 
present  day  is  eminently  uneati»f«ctory. 
We  have  departed  fi-mn  t  lie  old  Uodmarks 
of  style,  ftc,  and  nf«|utre  new  lEuidance. 
Tbe  old  books,  uf  ouurse,  are  irving*s 


"  GompositioBs**  Blaur^  "LeslviBsr 
MaoGUrs  '"Leetens  on  Bketorici* 
Kame's  "*  Elemento  of  Critidsm  {"Oaop- 
bell's  *  Philosophy  of  Bhetorie;"  Gordon's 
*'  Qainctillianr  Tyrwhittis  **  AristeUe'* 
Rbet«ric  and  PMCty;**  and  Cnsi«*s 
tractates  4m  "  Eloqmsnos  aad  OralMy.*' 
Of  modem  worka  the  best  an  snquas- 
tieoably  Wbately*s**Bk«torio,''aBd  McilV 
'*  Rbetoricr  both  of  which  H.  0.  H. 
should  read.— J.  T.  TilOBavcn. 

641.  Tbe  (ML— It  is  quite  a  real 
paper— a  aort  of  poKtiasl  Prntek,  issusd 
on  Wednesdays  during  tbe  sittings  ef 
Parliament.  The  fellowiag  alip  frem 
tbe  MmekmUr  Caurier*^  LoDdcn  letter 
in  one  of  tbe  wteka  uf  June,  which  I 
put  into  my  ecimp-bosk,  may  tall  **  A 
Country  Lad  **  a  httlemorer— Ur.  Law- 
rence Olipbant  has  writtsn  to  tha  TSbms 
to  contradict  the  mnottr  that  he  is 
editor  of  the  OmL  It  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  do  ao,  for  ««y  ooe 
who  has  listened  to  its  heotiags  for  the 
last  few  weeks  must  have  perceivod  that 
tbe  brilliant  wit  which  guided  it 
fbraogh  its  first  aeason  no  longer  pre- 
sides over  it.  Tbe  truth  is  ptuoiaely 
what  was  stated  in  these  loiters  aoms 
time  ago.  Tba  revdations  bccasse 
sometimee  indiscreet,  and  Mr.  Oliphaaf, 
who  was  then  editor,  reoeived  a  quisC 
bint  frem  the  Foralgn  Office  that  be 
must  dtber  quit  it,  or  give  up  the  Oai. 
It  is  needlees  to  say  wbicb  coons  was 
adopted.  Tba  right  to  the  title  aad 
certain  other  mattofs  was  sold  to  tbe 
pKssnt  pfDprietoia  for,  it  is  said,  £50CK 
and  the  preeent  oditor,  Mr.  Borthwick, 
then  enured  on  his  kboma.  By  the 
way,  with  rdereaoe  to  the  title,  it  a 
fwiit  that  tbe  name  is  owing  to  Um  hi- 
geruity  of  tbe  Him.  Mn.  Morten,  who 
i»ngge«ted  that  the  editor  should  aiiaplf 
rewrse  the  initiala  of  bia  name,  Lesr- 
renee  WiOiam  Oliphaai,  whidf 
O.  W.  L.  Pleased  with  the 
tion,  tbe  editor  adopted  it,  aad  beheld 
tbe  result  on  Wednesdays.        T.  D. 
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» 

(Snr   €olltQinU    €ovix%t; 

OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITEBATURE. 

PopB*s  **Emat  on  Cuticism." — Past  II. 

[False  crilics  jadgo  of  the  whole  bj  pArts,  and  henoe  err;  abanrditj  of  expeellig 
rlectieo«] 

Wkmrnei  ikmk$  ^JhmUku  pitf  to  eee,  M 

Tbiaks  what  neVr  wm,  nor  is,  aor  e*er  shall  be. 

lo  9f9tj  work  regard  the  writer*a  end,  66 

^Hiee  oaae  oao  ooaifNiM  more  tbiin  thvf  iateod ; 

Aad  if  the  wiemie  be  joiit,  the  comdud  true, 

Applmm$t  in  jynto  ^trivial  fanlta.  (13)  is  «fafe. 

Aa  men  of  krtedmg,  aomttime$  men  of  «pi^ 

To  tnoU  gr»at  errors,  maat  thv  leas  cmiumt ;  60 

Ntffleet  the  rale  eaoh  verbid  critic  luyt  [snpply  daim]. 

For  set  to  know  some  triflee  ia  a  imise. 

Ifiwt  enticBfond  <2f  some  sniienrimt  art, 

Still  make  a  whole  depend  upon  a  part ; 

They  talk  ofpfsacyfer  but  noitomprtM,  65 

And  all  to  oae  h>Tedyhl^  wa/erifim, 

[D«B  Qoixoto  and  the  peel] 

Ooce  00  a  time  La  Maneha's  kniftht,  (14)  thej  say, 
A  certain  bard  enconntering  on  the  waj, 

HBAHmOB  or  WOIUM  DT  ITALXOS.  AB  SuOOB«T10KB  for  PABAPHKAaDYO. 

60.  Keep  free  finom;  be  gnlltj  of. 
6t.  Defy;  pedantic;  impoifes. 
63.  Delightiog  in;  infiMrior  depart- 
ment of. 

65.  Fundamental  laws;  pecnlUriliea 
Uy  stress  on. 

66.  Conceit  reaiga. 


Line  53.  He  who  expects;  perfect  pro- 
dactim. 
55.  Gogisider;  deaiKO. 

66.  Seeing  that;  accomplish. 

67.  Cansea  set  in  operation;  manage- 
nest. 

58.  Praise,  not  withstanding;  right. 

59.  Good  birth;  ocoasionaliy;  genins. 


(IS)  In  his  **  Tales  of  Parnassus*  TriiJHDo  Bocealini  (1556—1613),  the  Vene- 
tiao  satiriat,  iodicatea  his  contempt  for  email  critics  by  a  table  to  the  following 
eflect:— '*  A  famous  critic  having  collected  all  the  faults  of  an  eminent  poet  into 
«M  bmiqaet,  brought  them  as  a  present  t'>  Apolio,  the  snpr^me  j  idge  in  Par- 
nanos.  He  accfftcd  the  gift,  and  determined  on  bestowing  on  the  donor  a  i>uitehie 
rewsrl  The  critic  was  in  eo^ttasira.  Apollo  commanded  a  aaok  of  newly  threebed 
wheat  to  he  put  before  the  expectant,  whom  he  ordered  to  pick  ont  tbe  ^aff,  and 
ky  it  on  mte  aide  in  a  heap.  Tbe  critic  cave  all  diligence  to  bin  task;  aad  when 
it  was  6oiehed  Apollo  pre^ted  him  with  the  chaff  fur  hia  reward.*' 

(14)  **  To '  Don  Quixote;  Gerrantee  (15 19^1616)  owes  hie  fanmertaUty.  K» 
iverk  la  aay  hmgnage  ever  exhibited  a  more  exqaieite  or  «  mors  apriKhtly  aatire, 
m  a  h^plcr  ^in  of  ioTentton,  worked  irlth  more  striking  auceaas.    Brery  oaa  baa 
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DUcotirted  in  terms  as  jtut,  with  I'Htks  as  sage. 
As  e'er  could  DeDnis,  (15)  of  the  Grecian  stage; 
Concluding  all  were  detperatte  tott  and  fools 
Who  dnrst  depart  from  Aristotle*B  roles. 
Our  author,  happy  in  ti  judge  so  nice, 
Prodnced  his  plaj,  and  begged  the  knight's  adviot; 
Made  him  ohsenre  the  sabjeet  (16)  and  the  plot. 
The  manners,  passions,  (17)  unities  (18) — what  not? 


:o 


69.  Conversed;  accarate;  wise. 
71.    Asserting;     complete    muddle- 
brains. 


73.  Bard,  fortunate;  critic;  skilful. 


read  '  Don  Quixote,'  •  .  .  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  knight  of  La 
Mancfaa,  who,  losing  his  reason  over  his  books  ot  chivalry,  imagines  that  he  lives 
in  the  times  of  paladins  and  enchanters ;  who,  resolved  to  imitate  Amadis  and 
Orlando,  whose  histories  he  has  read  with  soch  delight,  moonts  his  lean  and 
ancient  steed,  braces  on  his  rostj  armour,  and  traverses  woods  and  fields  io  search 
of  adventures.  Every  oommon  object  is  transformed  by  his  poetical  imagioatioo. 
Qiants,  paladins,  and  enchanters  meet  him  at  every  step;  and  all  his  miafortuces 
are  not  bufficient  to  undeceive  him.  But  the  Don,  with  his  faithfdl  Bosittante,  and 
his  squire  Sancho  Panza,  have  already  taken  their  places  in  our  imagioatioo.'* — 
Sismondi^t  '*  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe  "  (^Bokn'i  Library),  voLiu,  p.  S18. 

(15)  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  saddler  in  London,  where  he  was  bora  1657. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and  travelled  in  France  and  Itsij. 
He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  a  small  poet,  a  political  and  critical  pamphleteer  and 
writer  for  the  theatres.  He  criticized  AddisoD*s  "  Cato,"  in  revenge  for  some  &op> 
posed  slights  in  the  Spectator^  as  well  as  Pope's  **  £«say  on  Mao,"  traoalatioo  of 
Homer,  &c.  Southey  has  praised  his  critical  powers.  He  was  the  author  of 
'*  Liberty  Asserted,"  "  Appius  and  Virginia,"  and  other  plays.  Pope  and  Swiit,  in 
conjuDclioD,  wrote  "  The  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  concerning  the  Strang 
and  Deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  an  officer  in  the  Custom  House."  The 
former  makes  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  '*  The  Dunoiad,"  and  speaks  of  him  as — 

"  Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad.** 

On  the  poem  in  which  he  is  here  mentioned,  Dennis  says,  "  His  (Pope*e)  precepts 
are  false  or  trivial,  or  both ;  his  thoughts  are  crude  and  abortive,  his  ezpres9i«»» 
abburd,  his  numbers  harsh  end  unmusical,  his  rhymes  trivial  and  common;  insteai 
of  msjesty  we  have  something  very  mean;  instead  of  gravity,  something  that  is 
very  boyibh  ;  and  instead  of  perspicuity  and  lucid  order  we  have  too  often  obscaritr 
and  confusion."     The  critic  found  few  to  sympathize  with  him.     Dennis  died  1 734. 

(16)  ^'  The  subjects  of  tragedy,  it  seems,  should  not  be  taken  from  events  beyond 
the  bounds  of  history,  nor  from  events  in  history,  either  recent  or  generally  knovc. 
In  every  fable  there  must  be  a  mixture  of  history  and  fiction.  History  is  neor»«aiy 
to  convey  authority  and  credibility.  Fiction  is  necessary  to  supply  ctrcumatsnceft 
sufficient  to  form  an  interesting  action." — Dr,  William  Barnm*9  **  Lectmtt  cm 
BtUes-Lettres  and  Logic,''  LV.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  310. 

(17)  "  Whoever  does  not  affect  and  move  the  same  present  passions  in  you  thsS 
he  represents  in  others,  and  at  other  times  raise  images  about  yon,  as  a  ooojoiw 
is  said  to  do  spirits — ^transports  you  to  the  places  and  perbons  ha  describes— oaiuiot 
be  judged  to  be  a  poet,  though  his  measures  are  never  so  just,  his  feet  never  » 
smooth,  or  bis  sounds  never  so  sw*fet." — Sir  W,  Temple's*  Essasfs^  *'  /  F.,  OfPotlr} " 

(18)  **  The  privilege  of  adding  fiction  to  real  and  known  events  enablei  tli' 
poet  to  attack  with  efficacy  the  heart  of  the  spectator.    He  forma  from  both  sa 
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All  which  exact  to  ruk  were  brought  aboot, 

Were  but  a  combat  in  the  listit  left  out. 

"What,  Uave  the  combat  out?'*  exclaims  the  knight 

^  Tee,  or  we  most  ratounoe  the  StagyriteJ* 

**  Not  so,  bj  heavens!"  (he  answers  in  a  rage,) 

'*  Knights,  sqnires,  and  steeds  most  enter  on  the  sta^e.* 

"  So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  eontain,"  (19) 

**  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  on  a  plain.** 

Thn*  critics  of  Um  judgment  than  caprice^ 


80 


85 


77.  According  to  dramatic  usage. 

79.  Omit;  cries  ont. 

80.  Withhold  obedience  to  Ariatotle. 


81.  Replies;  passion. 

83.  Great;  maltitudi- ;  accommodate. 


action,  intereftting  and  probable;  that  is,  an  action  all  the  incidents  of  which  shall 
poiDt  to  one  great  object  or  catastrophe,  and  which  shall  be  performed,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  place  and  during  the  time  of  the  representation.  In  these  requi- 
sites will  be  discovered  the  foundation  of  the  three  unities  of — 1,  action;  2,  time; 
and  3,  place.  By  unity  of  action  is  meant  that  all  the  incidents  of  the  poem  shKll 
poiot  to  one  great  catastrophe.  By  the  unities  of  time  and  place  is  understood 
that  the  actual  performance  of  the  action  may  pass  nearly  during  the  time  and 
within  the  place  of  the  representation.  Without  unity  of  action  it  is  impossible 
to  excite  and  agitate  the  passions ;  and  without  the  unities  of  time  and  place  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  probability,  and  to  persuade  the  spectators  that  the  action 
is  not  imaginary.  But  with  all  these  unities  properly  observed,  the  illusion  will 
be  complete,  and  the  passions  will  be  as  effectually  roused  by  the  feigned  events  ai 
if  th«y  were  real." — Dr.  William  Barron's  " Lectures"  LV.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3 LI. 

(19)  "  0  for  a  Mose  of  lire,  that  would  ascend 
Tbe  highest  heaven  of  invention, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  heboid  tbe  swelling  scene ! 
.    .     .     .    But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat,  unraisM  spirits  that  have  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object;  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France-?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Aginconri  ? 
0  pardon!  sinoe  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  space  a  million , 
And  let  no  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 
Whose  high  upresrM  and  abutting  fronts 
Tbe  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder; 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  yuur  thoughts; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance ; 
Think  when  we  talk  ot  horses  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i*  the  receiving  earth; 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings,"  &c. 

Shahspere^s  "  Henry  V."  Prologue,  Act  A 
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Curlouit  not  btotomg,  not  exacts  bnt  inos, 

Form  tkort  tdeaSf  and  offend  in  lurti 

(Aa  most  in  mannere)  bj  a  love  to  parla.  (20) 

[A  loTO  of  conceita  and  trickeriea  of  thoogbt  also  mialeada.] 

Some  to  eoncoita  alone  their  taste  ooofinei 

AndfIiYtartii9thoBghU(21)«<nidko««alever]rHBe;  90 

Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  jost  or  fit. 

One  glaring  chao§  and  wUd  heap  of  wit. 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  nnekiUtd  to  trace 

The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 

With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part,  95 

And  hide  with  ornaments  (82)  their  want  of  art. 


85.  Intellect;  love  of  conceits. 

86.  Peculiar;  wise;  precise;  pedantic. 

87.  Defective  notions;  make  mistakes. 


90.  Dassliog;  efiected  in. 
92.  Offensivelj  brilliant  miztore;<fis- 
orderly. 


(20)  **  It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a 'digest  of  the  irrational  laws  which  btd 
critics  have  formed  for  the  government  of  poets.  First  in  celebritj  and  in  sb- 
surdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  of  place  and  time.  No  human  being  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  anything  that  could,  even  by  courtesy,  be  called  an  argument  for 
these  unities,  except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
Greeks.  It  requires  no  very  profound  examination  to  disooTer  that  the  Greek 
dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions,  are,  as  exhibitions  of  human  character 
and  human  life,  &r  inferior  to  the  English  plays  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth.  .  .  . 
All  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art  have  been  compoaed  in  direct 
violation  of  the  unities,  and  could  never  have  been  composed  if  the  unities  had  not 
been  violated.  It  is  dear,  for  example,  that  such  a  character  aa  that  of  Hamkt 
could  never  have  been  developed  within  the  limits  to  which  Alfieri  confined  him- 
self."—if  aca«2a|y'«  **  Etfagi,"*  Mo9r9*4  ''Lift  o/Bgron:* 

(21)  "  The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  lo  ahow  their  learning 
was  their  whole  endeavour.  If  poetry  be  an  imitative  art,  these  writers  will,  with- 
out great  wrong,  lose  their  right  to  the  name  of  poets,  for  they  did  not  imitate 
anything ;  they  neither  copied  nature  from  life,  neither  painted  the  forms  of 
matter,  nor  represented  the  operations  of  intellect.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new, 
but  seldom  natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are  they  just ;  and  the 
reader  wonders  by  what  perversity  of  industry  they  were  ever  found.  The  most 
heterogeneous  idess  are  yoked  together ;  nature  and  art  are  ransacked  for  illostrs- 
tions,  comparisons,  and  allusions ;  their  learning  Instmota  and  their  subtlety  sur- 
prises, but  the  reader  commonly  thinks  his  improvement  dearly  bought  Tbej 
were  not  successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  affections.  Wnolly  employed  oo 
something  unexpected  or  surprising,  they  never  inquired  what  on  any  occasion  ther 
should  have  said  or  done.  Their  attempts  were  always  analytic;  they  broke  cvvj 
image  into  fragments,  and  could  no  more  represent  by  their  slender  conceits  sod 
laboured  peculiarities  the  prospects  of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he  wbo 
dissects  a  sunbeam  with  a  prism  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  sommar'i 
noon."— ZV.  Samuel  JohnuoiCa  "Lhei  of  the  Poelt  **— '^Coipf^.** 

(22)  *'  Figures  of  speech,  which  poets  think  ao  fine — 
Art*s  needless  varnish  to  make  nature  shine — 
All  are  but  paint  upon  a  beauteous  face, 
And.  in  description  only  need  a  place. 
But  to  make  rage  declaim,  and  grief  discourss, 
From  lovers  In  despair  fine  things  to  force, 
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Tro«  wit  is  nfttare  to  advantage  dmsed,  (23) 

What  oft  waa  thoo^ht  bnt  oe'er  bo  well  expreased ; 

Something  wboee  truth  comvinoed  at  sight  wejfiuf, 

That  gives  vs  back  the  image  of  our  mind.  100 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 

So  snodest  pUinness  tets  off^prighUjf  wit ; 

For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  doet  them  good, 

As  bodies  peruh  through  esBOfM  o/"  blood.  (24) 

99.  Accnracj  nnhesitatingl j ;  admit.  I      103.  Possess;  is  advantageous. 
103.  DemofCf  decks;  live] J.  |      104.  Die;  too  much. 


Most  needs  succeed,  for  who  oan  choose  bat  pitj 

A  dying  hero,  miserably  witty? 

Bat  ofal  the  dialogae  where  jest  and  mock 

Is  held  np  like  a  rest  at  shnttlecock; 

Or  else  like  hills  eternally  they  shine, 

They  sigh  in  simile,  and  die  in  rhyme!  '* 

ShtfieUTs  ^Emof  on  Toefry.*' 

(23)  "  Tis  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  which,  sometimes 

Daszling  oor  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  rhymes; 
Bright  as  a  blase,  bat  in  a  moment  done: 
Trae  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  san, 
Which,  thongh  sometimes  behind  a  cload  retired, 
Breaks  oat  again,  and  is  by  all  admired. 
Namber,  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonioas  sonnd« 
Which  not  the  nicest  ears  with  harshness  woand, 
Are  necessary,  yet  bat  vulgar  arts ; 
And  all  in  vain  these  snperfioial  parts 
Cootribnte  to  the  struotare  of  the  whole; — 
Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soal : 
A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughoat, 
As  that  of  nators  moves  the  world  about; 
A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  flt. 
Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit; 
Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 
Describing  all  men,  but  described  by  none." 

John  Sheffield^  Duhe  of  Buokmghamihire,  "  E$tay  on  Poetry!* 

(24)  **  It  is  inattention  to  the  universality  of  the  prrndpleM  of  erttkitm  that 
makes  our  Judgment  on  literary  matters  uncertain  and  ineonsistenL  ...  It 
is  tree  that  various  langnages,  difierent  religions,  and  distant  ages  have  produced, 
sad  will  perpetuate,  numerous  peculiarities  in  ancient  and  modem  works  of  litera- 
ture; bnt  however  these  causes  may  induce  a  diversity  of  ooloof  and  shape,  we 
shsn  find  that  the  substance  of  such  works  of  the  intellect  is  in  all  of  them  essen- 
tially the  same.  Excellence  in  all  of  them  must  depend,  according  to  their  several 
oatons,  on  the  piesence  of  imagination,  fancy,  good  sense,  aad  purity  of  language; 
aod  all  that  is  prsvioosly  neeessaiy  for  the  critical  examination  of  ancient  and 
DMdeni  poetry,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  to  set  aside  for  the  moment  those 
qulitits  which  are  the  accidents  of  particular  places  and  times,  and  then  a  review 
of  thoss  qualities  which  remain,  and  are  common  to  every  place  and  to  all  time, 
will  be  as  obvious  in  the  case  of  a  Greek  and  Engliah,  as  in  that  of  an  English 
sod  a  French  aothor.''— F.  Cohn^ge's  'Introduction  to  ths  Greek  damn  Poets," 
p.  1. 
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^itirarg  Itohs. 


Mks.  Sigourscey  (nee  Lydu  Hunt- 
ley), the  celebrated  American  poet«8«. 
died  at  Hartford,  Connfcticot,  U.S., 
June  10th,  aged  nearly  74. 

An  Itftiian  poet,  Regaldi,  has  proposed 
the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Athena  to 
Homer. 

Hubert  Dale  Ontn  is  eneaged  on  a 
biography  of  Lincoln;  J.  A.  Arnold  ia 
preparing  *  Lincoln's  Adminiatratiun," 
and  a  Nrge  amount  of  litrraty  aciivitj 
is  employed  on  the  War,  iia  biittory, 
episodes,  objects,  and  upshot. 

The  two  papers  on  "  Auguste  Comte, 
his  Life  and  Writiugn/*  recently  issued 
in  the  Westminst^  Revt'tw,  from  the 
pen  of  J.  S.  Mill,  are  to  be  republished 
separately  soon 

Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie's  ballad  translation 
of  Homer  is  in  the  pr^s.  It  will,  in- 
cludmg  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes, 
occupy  four  volumes. 

Gail  Hamilton  ia  Julias  Abi^atV  Dodge, 
of  HamiUon,  Ma&sachusetta,  U.S. 

A  **  Bopp  Fund  '*  is  to  be  established 
as  a  jubilee  memorial  of  the  foundatiou 
of  ''Comparative  Philology,**  on  May 
16th,  1816,  by  that  professors  work. 

The  "Pilgrim*s  Progress**  has  been 
issued  from  the  China  Mission  press. 

Mill's  "Political  Economy"  has  been 
translated  into  German  by  Herr  Soetbeer. 

A  complete  edition,  in  aeven  vols.,  of 
the  works  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson, 
has  been  issued  in  America 

Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  *'  Fanaticism," 
"Phybical  Tbeorv  of  Another  Life." 
**  Wesley  and  Methodibtn,*' &c.  (b  1 787), 
died  3rd  July. 

The  paper  in  ComAitf  on  "  Erasmus  ** 
is  Said  to  be  by  James  Hannay,  author 
of  *' Characters  and  Criticisms,"  &c. 

A  translation  of  Stranss'a  new  **Life 
of  Jesus  "  is  promised  for  October. 


Richard  Morris  is  about  to  edit,  from 
MSS.,  Chaucer's  poems,  for  Heitn.  Bdl 
and  Daldy. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Combermere  b 
engaged  in  preparing  a  memoir  of  Lord 
Combermere. 

The  Vice- Chancellor  of  Oxford  hMs> 
announced  the  following  prize  snbj<Tt 
to  1866;  English  Essays— StoHAopr, 
'  The  Reign  of  Richard  U.;*— CAoa- 
celhr't,  *' Autobiography;"  Dr.  Eiler- 
ton's  "The  Duty  of  the  Cburck  oc 
Christian  Missions  ;**  Latin  >!asar. 
"Thucydides  and  Tacitus  Compared ;" 
Latin  verse,  ^  Neapolis;**  English  ver^e. 
"Virgil  Beading  the  'JEcdd'  to  Au 
gust  us  and  Octaria." 

Thiers  is  to  publish  hia  spfecbes  m 
"The  Roman  Question,"  "Political 
Liberty."  and  "  Finance." 

Dr.  John  Forster's  "Life,  Jonroa^i*. 
and  Letters  of  Jonathan  Swift  ^  ire 
now  definitirly  promised. 

Dr.  F.  Ueberweg,  of  Bonn,  has  is»uei 
a  "  Syatem  of  Logic,  and  a  History  ot 
Logical  Teaching." 

The  "  Sea  Workers,**  a  novel  by  Victr>r 
Hugo,  is  nearly  ready. 

B.  E.  Malmstrom,  Swedish  poet,  died 
June  27,  aged  49. 

Dr.  Irons  ia  at  work  on  **  The  Bible 
and  its  Interpreters." 

S.  P.  Woodward  (b  1821),  the  geo- 
logist, died  II th  July. 

The  Newdigate  pnxe  for  the  best 
poem  on  *'  Mexico  "  baa  been  awarded 
at  Oxford  to  Fred.  Dobree;  Bicharo  fi. 
Michel  gained  the  Latin  Veree  prise  for 
a  poem  Dantis  ExsUiMm,  On  the  Es- 
say snhjects  "  InstineC  **  Secrrt  Frs- 
ternities  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  snd  the 
"  RiKe  of  Russia,"  prixea  were  awardrd 
to  F.  A.  Channing;  A.  P.  Marras;  asd 
W.  M.  Hatch  respectively. 


gtobern  i^00ui:ans. 


THE  LATE  GEOBGE  BOOLE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

^  A  geoention  wiir  arise  in  whicb  the  leaders  of  edacat:on  will  know  the  value 
of  logic,  the  yalne  of  mathematics,  the  value  of  logic  in  mathematics,  and  the 
Tfllae  of  mathematics  in  logic." — A.  De  Moroa2(,  F.R.A  S. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork,  Gralway,  and  Belfast,  though  now 
incorporated  into  and  forming  one  Unirersity,  were  opened  as 
separate  institutions  in  1849.  In  that  year  the  council  or  the  Ca- 
rierian  Society  (an  association  founded  m  1835)  projected  a  conver- 
sazione, which  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Cork  Institution 
and  School  of  Design,  under  the  presidency  ot  A.  F.  Eoche,  Esq., 
then  mayor  of  the  city.  This  reunion  was  intended  as  a  compli- 
mentary reception  ana  welcome  to  the  president  and  professors  of 
the  newly  estahlished  college,  and  partook,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  a  popular  demonstration  in  farour  of  that  institution. 
The  conversazione  was  a  great  success ;  much  interest  was  excited 
in  the, public  mind  by  the  event,  and  the  new  staff  of  officials  which 
Gorernment  had  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  city  found  them- 
selyea  in  the  midst  of  friends.  At  the  opening  of  the  succeeding 
session  (1850-51)  another  conversazione  was  held  with  equal  success, 
and  the  college  was  thereafter  considered  as  one  of  the  home  insti- 
tutions of  the  Munster  seaport. 

Of  course,  the  planning,  preparation,  and  arrangement  of  lectures, 
claaa  lessons,  examination  questions,  &c.,  the  reception  and  classifi- 
cation of  pupils ;  and  attention  to  their  regular,  gradual,  and  effec- 
tive mastery  of  the  science  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  the  teacher, 
occupied  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  new  professor,  who 
was  donbly  diligent,  because  he  felt  that  the  true  test  of  his  own 
worth  would  be  held  to  be  the  success  of  his  students.  The  ulti- 
mate form  into  which  his  department  settled  was  two  classes — 
senior  and  junior — ^meeting  four  days  in  the  week ;  either  or  both 
of  these  classes  being  subdivided,  as  might  be  found  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  special  and  adapted  instruction.  All  the  students 
of  the  senior  class,  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  members  of  the 
junior  class,  received  arranged  exercises  weekly,  to  which  answers 
in  writing  were  required.  The  course  of  study  commenced  with  the 
arithmetic  of  fractions,  and  led  through  the  elements  of  Euclid 
and  the  study  of  algebra,  to  the  application  of  these  in  the  sciences 
and  the  arts.  The  senior  section  was  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of 
BoUd  and  analytic  geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
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the  philosophy  of  oj^erations,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  pnoeiplee 
to  tne  problems  arising  in  mathematical  physics  and  astronomy. 
In  all  tne  work  that  he  did,  he  was  thorough,  and  his  system  of 
teaching,  though  strictly  scientific,  was  amply  relieved  from  tedium 
by  the  ingenuity  and  facile  tact  of  the  proficient  instructor.    In  a 
yer^r  short  time  he  became  the  idol  of  his  students.    They  saw 
in  him  much  more  the  learned  friend  than  the  stem  preceptor.    He 
took  a  personal  interest  in  them,  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but  in 
their  own  homes  or  lodgings.    He  opened  his  house  to  them  in  the 
most  social  manner,  and  not  unfrequently  gave  of  his  slender  sub- 
stance to  help  them  in  temporary  straits,  and  especiallj  in  times  of 
sickness  he  acted  not  as  counsellor  only,  but  consoler — for  he  carried 
in  his  heart  the  living  warmth  of  practical  godliness,  and  the  &de- 
less  light  of  Christian  faith.    They  knew  his  sympathy  with  fiiem, 
and  they  repaid  him  by  diHgenoe  and  with  love.    ThcRigh*  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  mathematicians  of  this  ace, 
he  stooped  to  the  humblest  capacity,  and  expounded  liie  merest  ele- 
ments to  the  veriest  tyro  iriti  an  earnest  simplicity  and  absence  of 
pretension  which  seldom  failed  to  secure  its  end — ^the  progress  of 
the  student. 

But  he  was  not  a  one-sided  soul,  of  mathematics  all  compact.  He 
was  genial,  intelligent,  and  widely  informed,  as  lovable  in  the  soeisi 
circle  as  he  was  keen-minded  in  the  study.  He  was  held  as  an  ac- 
quisition in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  both  on  aoooont  of  his  frank, 
candid,  and  honourable  demeanour,  and  of  his  enthusiastic  readiness 
to  work  for  the  furtherance  of  any  good  end.  Among  his  colleagues 
he  rapidly  acquired  respect  and  love»  They  sai^  his  woodttcful 
adaptation  to  his  oifice ;  they  knew  the  love  he  inspired  in  his  stu- 
dents, and  they  noticed  the  aaily  influence  he  exerted  on  all  classes 
to  harmonize  differences  and  promote  peace  and  good-will  among 
men.  But  while  he  rose  in  general  esteem,  he  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
secute the  great  life-task  laid  out  for  him-— his  own  self-derelopgiient, 
and  througn  that  the  development  of  the  kindred  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics and  logic. 

In  1851,  at  the  opening  of  the  third  session  of  Queen's  College, 
Professor  Boole,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  delivered  a 
**  lecture  on  the  Claims  of  Science,  especiaUy  as  founded  in  its  rela- 
tions to  human  nature."  This  is  a  discourse  of  remarkable  expan- 
siveness  of  thought.  In  it  he  considers  the  origin  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  relations  of  science  to  the  constitution  and  design  of  our 
own  minds,  the  benefits  we  owe  to  it,  and  the  claims  whidi  it  pos- 
sesses on  our  regard.  We  cull  £rom  its  pages  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

**  Science,  then,  we  may  regard  as  the  joint  result  of  the  teaebiDgs  of  eapcrienee, 
and  tbe  desiree  and  facultiea  of  the  hnman  mind.  Its  inlota  are  the  eeuee;  hi 
form  and  character  are  the  result  of  comparieon,  of  reflection,  of  reaaen,  aad  of 
Tvhatever  powers  we  possess,  whereby  to  perceive  relations,  and  tnua  thiwigb  its 
snccessiye  links  the  chain  of  cause  and  efiict.  Tbe  order  of  its  pregnas  ia  fim 
particular  facts  to  collective  statements,  and  so  on  to  univensl  kwB.    Ia  Katsn 
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it  odiibUft  to  at  a  syatom  of  Uw  mforeimg  obadianoe;  in  the  Miod  a  •ystem  ti 
]v  e^aimmg  oMiesM.  Over  tho  one  pnBidM  naoeBsity;  over  the  Other  the 
Qsiareed  oUigetione  of  leason  and  the  monl  law.  Snoh  I  conceive  to  be  the  tnie 
oooception  of  scieaoe." 

The  following  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  rhetorical  ennmera- 

tioD : — 

'*  The  instinetlTe  thtist  for  knowledge,  its  diaintefeited  oharaoter,  its  beneficial 
ttndeocies.  are  among  the  most  favoond  topics  of  ancient  writers.  Cicero  dwelt 
Qpon  them  with  a  pecoliar  delight,  and  he  has  invested  them  with  mora  than  the 
eofflmeo  charm  of  his  doqnenoe.  Plato  made  them  a  chief  groond  of  hb  8pecnla<> 
tiooa  cooceming  the  jost  man  and  the  well-ordered  state.  Aristotle  gave  to  them 
tiie  testnnoDj  ^  one  of  the  moat  laborions  of  human  lives.  Virgil  devoted  the 
fairest  paaaage  of  hia  best  poem  to  the  delights  of  a  calm  and  moditative  life,  oeoa* 
pied  in  qneat  of  truth.  Lneratias  drew  from  philosophical  specalations  the  matter 
of  what  some  have  regarded  as  the  noblest  production  of  the  Latin  muse.  Sophoelee 
made  knowledge,  in  its  aspect  of  power,  the  theme  of  incomparably  the  finest  of 
bis  choral  odes.  iSacbjlus  made  knowledge,  in  its  other  aspect  of  patience  and 
martyrdom,  the  noble  burden  of  his  Prometheus.  And  there  is  a  ground  for  the 
oonjocture  that  such  influences  were  not  unfelt  by  those  older  poets  and  seers  with 
whom  our  Milton  felt  the  sympathy  of  a  common  fate,  and  desired  to  share  the 
fi:Iory  of  a  common  renown.  The  early  dawn,  too,  of  philoaophy,  not  to  apeak  of 
in  aubaeqaent  and  higher  development  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
ftsdrla,  is  full  of  suggestive  indications.  Some  records,  scattered,  indeed,  and  dim 
and  fragmentary,  still  exist  of  the  snccessiTO  attempts  which  were  made  in  Ionia, 
is  the  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  and  in  Greece,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the 
mriverse,  to  declare  what  it  is  and  whence  it  came.  In  those  speculations,  vague 
u  tbay  are,  we  discern  the  irresbtible  longings  of  the  human  mind  for  some  con* 
itrQctiTe  and  general  scheme  of  truth,  its  inability  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  details 
of  a  merely  empirical  knowledge,  its  desire  to  escape  into  some  confined  sphere  of 
thonpfht,  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  hold  *  converse  with  absolute  perfection.'  Nor  are 
the  efTgfts  to  which  such  feelings  gave  birth  to  be  regarded  as  accidental  or  un- 
meaniojc.  They  bad  a  prospective  significance  in  relation  to  the  acience  that  was 
jet  to  appear.  They  were  like  the  prelusive  touches  of  some  great  master  of  har- 
mony, which  srrve  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  expectancy  and  preparation.  I  affinn, 
aod  upon  deliberate  examination,  that  the  peculiar  CHrder  of  the  development  of 
boman  thought  which  preceded  the  rise  and  growth  of  modem  science  was  not  an 
Bitonuy  thing,  but  it  is,  in  itsinain  features,  susceptible  of  explanation.  Though 
for  any  elacidation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  it  is  utterly  worthless,  upon  the 
bumtn  faenlttea  it  throws  a  light  of  illustration  which  can  searoely  be  rained  too 
bigUy."— P.  25. 

The  idea  of  "a  constractiye  and  general  scheme  of  truth,"  alluded 
to  in  this  passage,  is  oue  of  those  which  possess  a  singular  fascination 
for  all  great  minds,  and  Boole's  mind  seems  in  its  composition  to 
have  flashed  back  to  the  thoughts  of  a  former  time,  when  he 
attempted  to  pursue  Thought  into  her  secret  recesses.  This  appears 
to  have  induced  him  on  revision  to  add  note  {a),  p.  81,  the  most 
UQportant  portion  of  thia  tract.  From  it  we  gain  a  brief  and  plain 
Btatement  of  the  germ  idea  of  his  entire  system  of  logic : — 

*'  AH  correct  reaaoning  consists  of  mental  processes  conducted  by  laws  which 
'-'i  partly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  thought.     Of  that  species 
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of  nawNiiiig  which  U  €zempli6od  in  algebn,  the  tiAjedt  is  jfnonl^,  the  Umt  trt 
those  of  the  elementary  coaoeptions  of  qnantity,  and  its  implied  operstuma.  Of 
logic  the  wbject  is  onr  conceptions  of  c&isfec  of  things,  represented  hj  geoenl 
xuunes;  the  ultimate  facts  are  those  of  the  above  conceptions,  and  of  the  operations 
connected  therewith.  Let  these  two  systems  of  thought  be  placed  side  bj  side, 
expressed,  as  thej  admit  of  being,  in  the  common  symbolical  language  of  mathe- 
matics, but  each  with  its  own  interpretations — each  with  its  own  laws;  and 
together  with  much  that  is  obrionsly  common — so  much,  indeed,  as  to  have  fostered 
the  idea  that  algebra  is  merely  an  application  of  logic — there  will  be  seen  to  exist 
real  diffexenoes  and  agreements  hitherto  unnoticed,  but  not  withcut  iofloence  on 
the  course  of  human  thought.  The  conception  of  the  universe  in  the  one  system 
will  occupy  the  place  of  that  of  unity  in  the  other,  not  through  any  likcoeis  of 
nature,  as  was  once  supposed,  but  through  subjection  to  the  same  formal  laws. 
Moreover,  at  the  root  of  the  logical  system  there  wilt  be  found  to  exist  a  lav, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  'class,'  to  which  the  conceptions  of  qsan- 
tity,  as  such,  are  not  subject,  and  which  explains  the  origin,  though  it  docs  not 
furnish  the  justification,  of  the  dualistio  tendency  abore  adverted  ta  I  coooeive  it 
unnecessary  to  show  that  a  law  of  the  mind  may  produce  its  effect  upon  thought 
and  speculation  without  its  presence  being  perceiTed.  Whatetrer,  too,  may  be  the 
weight  of  authority  to  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  fact  that  the  ultimate  laws  of 
logic — ^those  alone  on  which  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  scieooe  of  logic — are 
mathematical  in  their  form  and  expression,  although  not  bolooging  to  the  mathe- 
matics of  quantity." 

The  Bpeculative  truth  of  the  principles  of  logic  has  often  been 
doubted,  sometimes  slighted,  but  if  it  could  be  proved  that  its 
whole  procedure  partakes  of  the  perfect  character  of  tne  sister  science 
mathematics,  this  would  be  uereafter  impossible.  The  science 
of  the  laws  of  the  action  of  thought  would  co-ordinate  itself  with  the 
science  of  the  necessary  matter  of  thought,  and  the  ultimate  calculus 
of  operations  employed  in  each  would  be  seen  to  be  closely  allied. 
Both  are  sciences  capable  of  exhibition  in  the  rigour  of  technical 
forms,  and  though  neither  can  supersede  the  other,  it  is  yet  a  most 
legitimate  exercise  of  philosophic  insight  to  trace  their  ground-plan, 
and  to  show  how  nearly  their  ultimate  forms  and  processes  are 
alike. 

To  this  subject,  however,  we  must  recur  again ;  meanwhile  we 
may  note,  that  among  other  affiliations  of  himself  to  the  city  of 
Cork,  its  interests,  and  institutions,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
CuTierian  Society ;  and  when  leisure  came  to  him,  he  took  his 
share,  not  only  in  the  remarks  on,  but  in  the  production  of,  papers. 
Of  the  latter  we  may  note,  and  no  more,  the  subjects  of  the  following: 
— ^In  session  1852-53,  under  the  presidency  of  It.  J.  Lecky,  he  read 
remarks  **  On  some  astronomical  figures  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  representing  the  earth's  motion,"  and  a  **  Me- 
moir of  Eobert  GrossetSte,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1253;" 
and,  in  1853>4,  a  notice  of  "  A  remarkable  echo."  In  1854  he  was 
chosen  president  of  this  society ;  and  under  his  nxle  a  splendid  series 
of  conversazioni — on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Cork 
Athensum,  which  was  opened  by  the  late  able  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in 
May,  1854-~were  held :  of  these  the  former  was  intended  for  and 
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attended  by  the  educated  classes  of  the  city ;  and  the  latter  was 
specially  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  On  opening 
tnese  Dr.  George  Boole  deliyered  an  address  on  the  "Union  of 
social  enjoyment  and  intellectual  activity/'  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  excerpto  :— 

"  Each  generation  as  it  paases  away  beqaeaiha  to  its  successor,  not  only  its 
material  works  in  stone  and  marble,  in  brass  and  iron,  bat  also  the  tmths  which  it 
has  won,  and  the  ideas  which  it  has  learned  to  conceive;  its  art,  literature,  science, 
and,  to  some  extent,  its  spirit  and  morality.  This  perpetual  transmission  of  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  ciTilisation  has  been  compared  to  those  torch  races  of 
antiqalty,  in  which  a  lighted  brand  was  transmitted  from  one  mnner  to  another 
until  it  reached  the  final  goal.  Thus  it  has  been,  as  generations  succeed  each 
other,  borrowing  and  couTeying  light,  receiTing  the  principles  of  knowledge,  testing 
their  truth,  enlarging  their  application,  adding  to  their  number,  and  transmittiog 
them  forward  to  coming  generations, — 

'  Et  quasi  cunores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.* 

Now  this  connection  between  intellectual  discovery  and  the  progressive  history  of 
our  race  gives  to  every  stsge  of  the  former  a  deep  human  interest.  Each  new 
revelation,  whether  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  of  the  principles  of  art,  or 
of  the  p'eat  truths  of  morahi  and  of  politics,  is  a  step  not  only  in  the  progress  of 
jknowledge,  but  also  in  the  history  of  our  species.  .  .  .  Science,  while  it  is 
thus  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  is  also  a  manifestation  of  the 
intellectual  nature  of  man ;  so,  too,  all  those  arts  which  depend  upon  the  perception 
of  proportion,  whether  it  be  in  forms,  or  in  sounds,  are  at  least  as  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  certain  faculties  of  our  nature,  which  faculties  they  make  known 
to  us,  as  upon  any  relation  of  external  things.  What  a  world  of  sweet  and  solemn 
emotions,  for  instance,  does  not  music  awaken  within  us! — a  world  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  should,  but  for  that  divine  art,  be  wholly  unconscious,  and  of  whose  possible 
limits  we  are  still  ignorant  It  is  not  in  the  instrument,  nor  in  the  pulses  of  the 
air,  nor  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human  ear,  that  the  harmony  resides,  but  in  our- 
selves. In  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  human  spirit  these  faculties  have  their 
abode,  for  whose  calling  forth  all  these  external  movements  are  but  a  preparation.*' 

These  are  only  two  brief  quotations  from  a  speech  fuU  of  good 
sense,  social  urbanity,  and  popularized  thought,  and  which  supplies 
a  lof^  idea  of  the  fluency  and  fertility  of  the  Cork  professor  of 
mathematics,  when  he  had  seen  fit  for  a  season  to — 

**  Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause;" 

and-  how  he  could  enliven  social  intercourse  with  "subjects  of 
thought  and  oonyersation,  whose  interest  is  not  merely  of  the 
present  time." 

The  previous  summer  (1853)  must  have  been  an  anxious  and  busy 
one  for  him.  He  had  planned  and  partly  commenced  a  work  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  thinking  faculty,  of  a  singularly  bold  and 
original  character.  He  had  succeeded  in  thinking  together  logic  and 
mathematics,  and  in  linking  together  into  one  form  of  thought 
syllogistic  reasoning  and  algebraic  computation.  He  sedulously 
and  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  this  notable 
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production.    The  book  was  printed  in  DnbKn,  and  hither  and 
thither  flew  the  proof  sheets,  for  long  months,  between  author  and 

Srinter,  author  and  friends,  &c.,  causes  of  great  anxiety  and  care. 
n  St.  Andrew's  day,  1853,  he  saw  the  work  concluded,  and  wrote 
the  preface,  but  the  business  arrangements  of  publishing  kept  the 
worK  from  the  hands  of  readers  till  the  spring  of  1854.  Consider* 
ing  that  Dr.  Boole  was  known  to  many  by  his  contributions  to  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal;  for  the  papers  of 
note,  in  the  scientific  world,  he  had  read  before  the  British  Aaso* 
oiation ;  and  for  the  weU-sustuned  position  he  had  attained,  as  well 
as  for  his  former  productions,  it  is  surprising  that  this  work  attracted 
80  little  attention  as  it  did  among  toe  cumvatorB  of  either  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  formal  science.  It  has  been  bitterly  remarked 
of  this  incident,  "  Jt  sought  audience  fit  though  few,  and  found  the 
latter."  Too  many  of  the  every -day  critics,  we  fear,  gave  its  pages 
scant  survey,  because  they  would  have  required  to  educate  them* 
selves  up  to  the  power  of  noticing  a  work  of  such  consistency  and 
skill,  in  the  searching  for  and  tracing  out  of  ultimate  principles  and 
fundamental  laws. 

The  author  having  given  orders  for  the  distribution  of  eopies 
among  those  thinkers  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  it  dis- 
cussed, and  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  relations 
of  its  speculations  to  foregone  or  cognate  thought,  the  writer 
of  this  paper  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  book,  "  with  compli* 
ments."  It  is  only  candid  to  confess  that  the  treatise  was  felt  to 
be  one  on  which  much  study  must  be  expended,  and  that  it  came 
to  hand  when  leisure  and  health  were  ooth  scanty.  From  our 
note-book  of  readings  we  quote  the  following  sentences  of  the 
opinion,  formed  after  onr  first  perusal  of  the  work : — **  The  writer 
displays  singular  sagacity,  stretch  and  tension  of  reasoning,  an 
enviable  power  of  lucid  exposition,  a  wonderful  capacity  for  abstract 
speculation  and  recondite  thinking.  The  author  is  profound  and 
erudite ;  he  has  brought  the  far-grasping  power  of  an  able  mind  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  ana  has  given  in  dear^  distinct, 
and  expressive  language  a  large  development  to  the  philosophy  of 
thought.  The  subtlety,  power,  and  persistency  shown  in  carrying 
out  the  strict  and  unyielding  system  of  symbolical  expression  and 
interpretation  for  which  the  author  contends  are  inaicative  of  a 
mind  of  superior  order.  The  book  opens  up  views  of  the  relations 
and  forms  of  thought  capable  of  vast  results.** 

Oar  opinions,  aner  a  special  reperusal,  prior  to  commencing  this 
paper,  do  not  substantially  differ  from  those  formed  upwards  of 
ten  years  8£0.  It  is  a  bold  and  g^ndly  conceived  work.  In 
it,  world-ola  investigations,  whose  elements  were  regarded  as  im* 
Tocably  settled,  are  re-submitted  to  analysis  and  found  to  afEbfd 
new  results ;  ^miliar  and  trite  assumptions  are  subjected  to  re- 
questioning,  and  what  before  seemed  palpable  as  daylight  rerealed 
unnoticed  facts  in  thought  and  mind.  No  volume  has  been,  for 
many  years,  presented  to  reflective  men  containing  so  much  vigorous 
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TcaKmixie,  and  so  Bacceflsftti  in  gaining  so  rery  large  an  accession  of 
tmtliB  relating  to  apparently  euauBted  fields  of  inquiry.  It  is  not 
only  far  in  advance  of  previous  theories,  but  in  a  great  measure  it 
takea  fresh  ground,  and  proceeds  according  to  new  tactics.  The 
work  presupposes  in  its  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  of  logical  science,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  algebra,  but  we  hope  in  the  following  outline  to  lay 
before  our  readers  an  intelligible  abstract  of  the  main  theory  of  the 
treatise, — a  treatise  fertile  in  suggestireness,  and  not  less  rich 
in  folfilment  than  in  promise.  The  quotations,  though  sometimes 
Bejgarsted  by  considerable  intervals,  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
knit  together  to  give  a  concise  epitome  of  the  author's  main  logical 


The  design  of  this  tnstise  "  is  to  invastij^  the  fandamental  laws  of  those 
operationa  of  the  mind  bj  which  zeuooiiig  is  performed;  to  give  expression  to 
thesn  in  the  syobolic  laoiinuigs  of  a  calcoloa,  and  upon  this  foondation  to  establish 
the  science  of  logic,  and  constmet  its  method ;  to  make  that  method  itself  the 
basis  of  a  general  method  for  the  application  of  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilities ;  and,  finallj,  to  collect  from  the  yarions  elements  of  truth  broaght  to 
view  in  the  course  of  these  inqoiries,  some  probable  intimations  concerning  the 
natnre  and  oonstitutioo  of  the  human  mind.  .  .  .  The  operations  of  the  mind 
are  in  a  real  sense  subject  to  laws,**  and  "  a  science  of  the  mind  is  therefore  possible, 
.  .  .  Like  all  other  sciences,  that  of  the  intelleotnal  operations  must  primarily 
rest  upon  obserration.  .  .  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  upon  which  the  science 
of  the  intellectna]  powers  rests,  whatorer  may  be  its  extent  or  its  deficiency,  is  not 
probable  knowledge;  for  we  do  not  see  in  the  partionlar  example  the  general  tmthi 
but  we  see  it  also  as  a  cerUtn  truth — a  truth  our  confidence  in  which  will  not 
oootlnue  to  increase  with  increasing  experience  of  ito  practical  Terifications. 

**  All  sdcnoes  consist  of  general  truths,  but  of  those  truths  some  only  are  primary 
and  fundamental,  others  are  secondary  and  derived.  .  .  .  Shall  we  err,  then, 
m  regarding  that,  as  the  true  science  of  logic,  which,  laying  down  certain  elementary 
laws,  confirmed  by  the  very  testimony  of  the  mind,  permits  us  thence  to  deduce, 
by  nniform  processes,  the  entire  chain  of  its  seooadary  consequences,  and  furnishes, 
for  ito  practical  applications,  methods  of  perfect  generality? 

"  There  is  not  only  a  dose  analogy  between  the  operations  of  the  nind  in  general 
RasoDiog,  and  ito  operations  in  the  particular  science  of  algebra,  but  there  is,  to 
a  eonsiderable  extent,  an  exact  agreement  in  the  laws  by  which  the  two  classes  of 
opcratiops  are  conducted.  .  .  .  There  exist,  indeed,  certain  general  principles, 
fbimded  in  the  veiy  nature  of  language,  by  which  the  ase  of  symbols,  which  are 
but  the  elemeato  of  scientific  language,  is  determined.  To  a  oertain  extent  these 
elemento  are  arbitrary.  Their  interpretation  is  purely  conTentional ;  we  are  per- 
mitted to  employ  them  in  whatever  sense  we  please.  But  this  permission  is  liiaited 
by  two  indispensable  conditions — 1st,  that  from  the  sense,  onoe  oonventionally 
established,  we  never,  in  the  same  process  ef  reasoning,  depart;  2nd,  that  the  laws 
by  which  the  process  is  conducted  be  founded  exclusively  upon  the  above  fixed 
sense  or  meaning  of  the  symbols  empk>yed.'*  The  teneto  of  this  work  "  exhibit 
logic,  in  ito  practical  aspect,  ss  a  system  of  processes  carried  on  by  the  aid  of 
symbols  having  a  definite  interpretation,  and  subject  to  laws  founded  upon  thai 
intcrpsetaUoa  alone.  But  at  the  same  time  they  exhibit  those  laws  as  identical 
in  ferm  with  the  laws  of  the  general  symbols  of  algebra,  with  this  single  addition, 
via.,  that  the  symbols  of  logic  are  farther  suljeot  to  a  special  hiw  [*'  the  rule  of 
isterprstation  that  any  expression  in  which  several  of  these  symbols  are  writton 
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together  shall  represent  all  tlie  objects  or  indiTiduAb  to  which  their  several  mnaiftgi 
are  to|;ether  applicable;  and  to  the  law  that  the  order  in  which  the  lymb^ 
sncceed  each  other  is  indifferent"],  to  which  the  sjmbolB  of  qaantitj, as  sach, are 
not  subject.  .  .  .  This  law  coostitntes  the  germ  or  seininal  principle, of  which 
every  approximation  to  a  general  method  in  logic  is  the  more  or  lest  perfect 
deTelopment. 

*'  Logic  is  conversant  with  two  kinds  of  relations — relaUons  among  things  sod 
relations  among  f^cts.  Bat  as  facts  are  expressed  by  propositioos,  the  latter  speeiea 
of  relation  may,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  be  resolved  into  a  Klatiosanoog 
propositions.  ...  We  may  then  say  that  the  prenutet  of  any  losieal  aiga- 
ment  express  given  relations  among  certain  eleoMnts,  and  that  the  comebuitm  most 
express  an  impUed  relation  among  those  elements,  or  among  a  part  of  them,  i  s., 
a  relation  implied  by  or  inferentially  involved  in  the  premises. 

^  The  requirements  of  a  general  method  in  logic  seem  to  be  the  following I'-^liL 
As  the  conclusion  must  express  a  relation  among  the  whole,  or  among  a  pait  of 
the  elements  involved  in  the  premises,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  possess  the 
means  of  eliminating  those  elements  which  we  desire  not  to  appear  in  the  ooncla- 
sion,  and  of  determining  the  whole  amount  of  relation  implied  by  the  premises 
among  the  elements  which  we  wish  to  retain.  Those  elements  which  do  not  praent 
themselves  in  the  conclusion  are,  in  the  language  of  the  common  logic,  called  middle 
terms;  and  the  species  of  elimination  exemplified  in  treatises  on  logic  consists  in 
deducing  from  two  propositions,  containing  a  common  element  or  middle  term,  a 
conclusion  connecting  the  two  remaining  terms.  But  the  problem  of  olimioatioa,as 
contemplated  in  this  work,  possesses  a  much  wider  scope.  It  propoeee,  not  menly 
the  elimination  of  one  middle  term  from  two  propositions,  but  the  eliminatioo  gene- 
rally of  middle  terms  from  propositions,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  «tber  of 
them,  or  to  the  nature  of  their  connection.  To  this  object  neither  the  processes  of 
logic  nor  those  of  algebra  in  their  actual  state  present  any  strict  pandlel.  Sod.  It 
should  be  within  the  province  of  a  general  method  in  logic  to  express  the  tioal 
relation  among  the  elements  of  the  conclusion  by  any  admissible  kmd  of  proposition, 
or  in  any  selected  order  of  terms:"  i. e.,  "given  a  set  of  premises  expressing  ttU- 
tions  among  certain  elementD,  whether  things  or  propositions;  required  ex^icitlj 
the  whole  relation  consequent  amonir  any  of  those  elements,  under  any  proposed 
conditions,  and  in  any  proposed  form.** 

In  reply  to  the  assumed  objection,  *Mhat  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  in  its  rules  of 
syllogism  and  conversioo,  sets  forth  the  elementary  processes  of  which  all  reasoning 
consists,  bud  that  beyond  these  there  is  neither  scope  nor  occasion  for  a  general 
method,"  he  remarks,  '*  1st,  that  syllogism,  conversion,  &c.,  are  not  the  ultunate 
processes  of  logic ;  .  .  .  thry  are  founded  upon,  and  are  resolvable  into,  ulterior 
and  more  simple  processes,  which  constitute  the  real  elements  of  method  in  logic;" 
and  asserts,  **  Nor  is  it  true  in  fact  that  all  inference  is  reducible  to  the  particuUr 
forms  of  syllogism  and  conversion ,  2nd,  if  all  inference  were  reducible  to  these  two 
processes  (and  it  has  been  maintained  that  it  is  redndble  to  syIlog;isra  alooe),  there 
would  still  exist  the  same  necessity  for  a  genera]  method." 

The  '*  directive  function  of  Method  constitutes  its  chief  office  and  disttnctioQ. 
In  logic,  the  aid  of  a  directive  method,  such  as  a  calculus  alone  can  supply,  ii 
indispensable.  .  .  .  These  considerations  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  »ll 
protests  against  the  exhibition  of  logic  in  the  form  of  a  calculus.  ...  It  is 
the  business  of  science,  not  to  create  laws,  but  to  discover  them.  We  do  not  ori- 
ginate the  constitution  of  our  own  minds,  greatly  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  te 
modify  their  character.  And  as  the  laws  of  the  human  intellect  do  not  depeod 
upon  our  will,  so  the  forms  of  science,  of  which  they  constitute  the  basis,  an  in  lU 
essential  regards  independent  of  individual  choice." 
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So  far  the  statement  of  the  strictly  logical  part  of  the  author's 
aim.  He,  however,  insists  that  *'  the  subject  of  probabilities  belongs 
equally  to  the  science  of  number  and  to  that  of  logic/'  "  It  is,"  he 
Bays,  "in  recognizing  the  co-ordinate  existenceof  both  these  elements'* 
tliat "  the  present  treatise  differs  from  all  previous  ones."  Into  this 
department  of  his  work  it  is  impossible  for  us,  within  our  limits,  to 
follow  the  keen-sighted  thinker.  Indeed,  we  can  now  only  faintly 
indicate  the  chief  topics  on  which  in  the  body  of  the  work  he  employs 
his  remarkable  intellectual  powers.  The  work  consists  of  a  system 
of  logical  processes  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  symbols  nearly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  algebra.  Thus  the  characters  x,  y,  z,  «&c.,  are  made  to 
represent  things  as  subjects  of  our  conceptions  ;  the  signs,  -|-,  — ,  X, 
are  employed  as  marks  of  those  operation,^  of  mind  hy  which  our  con^ 
eepiians  of  things  are  combined  or  resolved  so  as  to  form  new  concep- 
tions involving  the  same  elements.  The  sign  =  indicates  identity, 
and  the  laws  of  thought  are  expressed  by  equations.  The  laws  of 
these  symbols  of  logic  are  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  those 
operations  of  the  mind  which  are  implied  in  the  strict  use  of  Ian* 
goAge  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning.  This  idea  may,  perhaps,  be 
better  given  in  his  own  language  : — 

**  That  language  b  an  instniment  of  haman  reason,  and  not  merely  a  mediam  for 
the  Azpreaaion  of  thought,  is  a  truth  generally  admitted.  .  .  .  The  elements  of 
which  all  language  consists  are  signs  or  symbols.  Words  are  signs.  ...  A  sign 
is  an  arbitrary  mark,  having  a  fixed  interpretation,  and  snsceptible  of  combination 
with  other  signs,  in  subjection  to  fixed  laws  dependent  npon  their  mntaal  interpre- 
tation. 

*'  All  the  operations  of  langnage,  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  may  be  conducted 
by  a  system  of  signs  composed  of  the  following  elements,  viz.:— > 

**  lat.  Literal  symbols,  as  x,  y,  s,  &c.,  representing  things  as  subjects  of  our 
conceptions. 

''2nd.  Signs  of  operation,  as  4~»  ~~i  X,  standing  for  those  operations  of  the 
mind  by  which  the  conceptions  of  things  are  combined  or  resolved  so  as  to  form  new 
conceptions  involving  tlie  same  elements. 

**  3rd.  The  sign  of  identity,  =. 

'*  And  these  symbols  of  logic  are  in  their  use  subject  to  definite  laws  partly 
agreeing  with  and  partly  differing  from  the  laws  of  the  corresponding  symbols  in 
tha  science  of  Algebra.*' 

"  Let  us  conceive,  then,  of  an  algebra  in  which  the  symbols  x,  y^  2,&c.,  admit  iU' 
diiTerentiy  of  the  values  0  and  1,  and  of  these  values  alone.  The  laws,  the  axioms, 
and  the  prooesses  of  such  an  algebra  will  be  identical  in  their  whole  extent  with  the 
laws,  the  axioms,  and  the  processes  of  an  algebra  of  logic."  "  The  respective  in- 
terpretations of  the  symbols  0  and  1  in  the  system  of  logic  are  Nothing  and  Uni- 
verse;**  hence  "  if  2  represent  any  class  of  objects  [e.g;  men],  then  will  1  [Uni- 
venej  —  '  [men]  represent  the  contrary  or  supplementary  class  of  objects,  that  is, 
the  class  including  all  objects  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  class  a;,*' — in  other 
words,  will  furnish  the  dichotomous  division,  *'  men  "  and  "  not  men."  "  The  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction  which  affirms  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  being  to  possess  a 
quality,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  possess  it,  is  a  conseqaence  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  thought  whose  expression  is  jb'  =  x." 

We  are  afraid  that  our  zeal  to  epitomize  this  system  is  carrying 
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TIB  too  for.  One  of  the  notable  thinkers  of  oor  6aj  strove  to  da^ 
made  the  writer  from  attempting  in  a  periodical  to  intereatTeadea 
in  Boole's  logic.  "  He  wonld  be  a  bold,  even  a  rash  man,"  said  he, 
<*  who  shonld  yentnre  to  invite  readera  of  serials  to  pemse  in  aibstraci 
the  deep  issues  of  Boole's  intellect."  Were  wo  aaareasiag  oomoMm 
readers  we  should  fear  we  had  orentejpped  all  limits  wilJi  oms; 
we  hope  it  is  otherwise,  and  that  we  hare  siunulttted  auriositf , 
not  evoked  tediam.  If  the  former,  let  us  ooflunend  such  of  them  as 
possess  a  little  algebraic  culture  and  some  mathematical  tesfee  to 
acquire  and  study  this  fertile  book ;  if  the  latter,  let  us  f^ead  the 
human  interest  of  Dr.  Boole's  life  as  a  set-off  against  tbe  weazinesB 
which  may  supervene  upon  an  endeavour  to  oondenae  into  an 
abstract  essence  that  which  to  many  is  abstruse  enough  when  giTcn 
in  extefuo.  Let  us  farther  appease  their  anery  minds,  ready  to  ctj  out 
*'  Impractioal  and  impossible !  Who  oouul  use  a  system  so  intricate 
snd  oumbroos  F"  by  assuring  them  tiutt  Dr.  Boole  has  no  desire  to 
introduce  this  x-y-z-ity  into  speech  or  writing.  "  The  ueiliBotion  of 
the  method  of  logic,"  he  says,  "  may  be  chiefly  yamable  as  am 
evidence  of  the  speculative  trath  of  its  principles.  To  supersede 
the  employment  of  common  reasoning,  or  to  snojeot  it  to  the  rigour 
of  technical  forms,  woald  be  the  last  desire  of  one  who  knows  the 
value  of  that  intellectual  toil  and  warfare  which  imparts  to  the 
mind  an  athletic  vigour,  and  teaches  it  to  contend  with  difficulties 
and  to  rely  upon  itself  in  emergencies."  It  is  as  an  educational 
agent  he  proposes  his  scheme,  as  a  gymnastic  training  that  we  preaa 
its  study.  We  commonly  reason  by  the  aid  of  words,  and  in  ^le 
forms  of  a  well-constrncted  language.  This  is  both  an  actual  oooi- 
dition  of  and  an  important  sueg^uxL  in  the  reasonings  and  di»» 
courses  of  common  life;  for  thus  not  only  every  step  of  the 
connected  train  of  thought,  and  every  mediate  result  establiahed  in 
the  course  of  thought,  is  thus  Brought  forward  to  show  its  eocre- 
spondency  with  experience  and  intelligible  expression ;  but  in  doin^ 
80  we  seldom  attend  to  the  ulterior  grounds  upon  which  the  fonne 
aUke  of  language  and  of  thought  have  been  established ;  and  we 
often  renuun  quite  unconscious  that  any  (or  at  least  what)  law  under- 
lies  the  processes  by  which  premiss  and  conclusion  are  knit  to^gether. 
It  is  to  foree  our  contemplations  below  the  mere  surface  of  reaaoniiig 
that  symbolic  logic  is  employed,  and  it  is  to  prove  that  these  «ym« 
bols  may  he  not  only  representative  of  what  if  thought^  but  of  what 
ir  ta  thought,  that  (xeorse  Boole  has  elaborated  his  interpretatkMi  of 
fonnal  thinking  by  mathematical  laws  yielding  general  mamm  ni- 
Yolved  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mincL  "The  object  <^  sdenee^ 
properly  so  called,  is  the  knowledge  of  laws  and  relations.  To  be 
able  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  to  this  end  from  what  is  oa^ 
accidentally  associated  with  it  is  one  of  the  most  ini^p<Mlant  ooni& 
tions  of  scientific  progress."  This  is  precisely  what  is  aimed  aiia 
this  treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Thought. 

The  author,  however,  sees  in  these  indications  of  law,  which  he 
has  traced  out  with  such  pertinacity,  glimpses  of  higher  truths 
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than  tbofie  with  which  mere  logie  is  concerned,  as  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  quotation  :— 

**  Among  those  ooccloaioos  relating  to  the  intelleciiial  constitation  which  maj 
he  eonsidnred  is  helonghig  to  the  realm  of  positive  knowledfre  wo  may  reckon  the 
Bcientific  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning,  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
general  method  of  this  treatise,  together  with  the  principles  (Chap.  V.)  by  which 
tbeir  application  has  been  determiced.  The  resoiutton  of  the  domain  of  thonght 
into  two  apherea,  dtatiDot  hot  co-existent  (IV.,  XL);  the  atibjection  of  the  int^U 
leetnal  operatiooa  within  those  spheres  to  a  common  system  of  laws  (XL) ;  the 
general  mathematieal  character  «f  thwe  laws  and  their  actaal  expression  (IL, 
IIL);  the  extent  of  tbeir  affinity  with  the  laws  of  thoaght  in  the  domain  of  nnmber, 
aod  the  point  of  their  divergence  therefrom ;  the  dominant  character  of  the  two 
limiting  conceptions  of  aniverse  and  eternity  among  all  the  snbjeots  of  thought 
with  whidi  logic  ia  concerned;  the  relation  of  those  conceptions  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  unity  in  the  science  of  number, — these,  with  many  similar 
results,  are  not  to  be  ranlced  as  merely  probiible  or  anal  optical  conclusions,  hut  are  en- 
titled to  he  regarded  as  truths  of  science.  Whether  they  be  termed  metaphysical  or 
2Wt  IS  a  natter  of  indifference.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest, 
thmgh  in  kind  distinct,  is  not  inferior  in  value  to  any  which  can  be  adduced  in 
aapport  of  the  general  truths  of  physical  science.  Again,  it  is  agreed  that  there 
ia  a  certain  order  obaervable  in  the  progress  of  all  the  exacter  forma  of  knowledge. 
The  atiidy  of  every  department  of  phjsioal  science  begins  with  observation;  it 
advances  by  the  collation  offsets  to  a  presumptive  acquaintance  with  their  connect- 
ing lawa;  the  validity  of  such  presumption  it  tests  by  new  experiments,  so  devised 
as  to  augment,  if  the  presumption  be  well  founded,  its  probability  indefinitely; 
and  finally,  the  law  of  the  phenomenon  having  been  with  suiBcient  confidence 
dcterrrisedjthe  investigation  oif  causes,  conducted  by  the  due  mixture  of  hypothesis 
and  deduction,  crowns  the  inquiry.  In  this  advancing  order  of  knowledge  the 
partienlar  faenities  and  laws  whose  nature  has  been  considered  in  this  work  bear 
thmr  part.  It  is  evident,  therefore!  that  if  we  would  impartially  investigate  either 
the  nacore  of  science,  or  the  intellectual  constitution  in  its  relation  to  science,  no 
part  of  tiie  two  series  above  presented  ought  to  bo  regarded  as  isolated.  Mon 
a^icciatly  oinght  those  truths  whiph  stand  in  any  kind  of  mtppkmmtal  neiation  to 
•aich  other  to  be  eonsidered  in  their  mutual  bearing  and  oonoection." 

It  can  searcely  be  denied  by  any  impartial  inquirer  that  Dr. 
Boole  has  shown  that  there  is  a  very  singular  supplemental  relation 
between  lone  and  mathematics— hso  great,  indeed,  as  amply  to  justify 
Professor  De  Morgan's  statement, — 

**The  oofinection  of  the  formulc  of  probability  with  those  of  logic  in  general  has 
been  most  strikingly  Dlnatrated  by  Professor  Boole,  in  his  *  Mathematical  Analysis 
of  Logic/  Cambridge,  1847,  8vo.;  and  snbseqnently  in  his  *  Investigation  of  titc 
Laws  of  Thought,'  London,  1854,  8vo.  In  these  works  the  author  has  made 
oaaifest  that  (^e  symbolic  language  of  algebra,  framed  wholly  on  notions  of  nnm- 
ber  and  quantity,  is  adequate,  by  what  ia  certainly  net  an  accident,  to  the  xeprc- 
seotation  of  ^1  the  laws  of  thought.'** 

Bat  **  the  mathematical  laws  of  reasoning  are,  strictly  speaking, 
the  IsEWS  of  right  reasoning  only,  and  their  actual  transgression  is  a 
perpetually  recurring  phenomenon.  The  moral  duty,  uierefore,  of 
the  study  of  logic  is  undeniable,  while  the  design  oiiibited  in  the 
possibility  of  reaching  the  Belfsame  formal  laws  of  thinking  from 

*  See  Prod  A.  De  Morgm*s  **  Syllabus  of  Logic." 
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inductive  experience,  or  from  mathematical  excogitation,  pToru 
that  right  reasonine,  because  easily  possible  to,  is  justly  demanded 
of,  man."  Originality  is  the  test  or  a  great  min^  but  it  must  be 
the  originality  of  good  sense  joined  to  keen  thought  and  freshnesa 
of  mind. 

Interesting,  however,  as  are  the  far-reaching  ideas  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Boole's  "  exceedingly  subtle  and  able  book,"  tlie 
most  interesting  point  iu  connection  with  it,  to  our  mind,  is,  tiiat  it 
-is  the  product  of  a  mind  chiefly  self-trained,  and  that,  spurred 
on  mainly  by  the  in-felt  energies  of  his  own  soul,  he  has  been  able 
to  explore  the  whole  region  of  logical  science,  and  to  discover  the 
rei^n  therein  of  formal  laws,  precisely  similar  in  essence  to  those 
which  hold  sway  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  thus  lay  open  to 
mankind  a  new  and  independent  theory  of  the  order  and  system  of 
trustworthy  reasoning. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Boole  was  married  to  Miss  M.  Everest,  daughter  of 
the  late  itev.  T.  B>.  Everest,  rector  of  Wickwar,  in  Gloucester. 
This  lady  possesses  high  intellectual  faculties,  and  has  made  notable 
scientific  acquisitions.  She  is  the  niece  of  Dr.  Byall,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Cork  College,  and  of  that  Colonel  Everest  after  "v^om  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Himalayas  has  been  named.  Five  daughters 
have  been  the  fruit  of  this  union,  which  was  one  of  great  mutosl 
happiness.  In  his  new  family  relations  he  found  fresh  spurs  to 
exertion,  and  he  was  helpfully  assisted  by  Mrs.  Boole  in  all  his 
efforts.  Of  his  later  labours  we  may  note  an  important  memoir, 
following  up  the  subject-matter  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  "  The 
Laws  of  Tnought,'*  and  treating  of  "  The  Combination  of  Testi- 
monies and  of  Judgment,"  read  before  the  Soyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Shortly  afterwards  the  Society  honoured  itself  by  eleetiof; 
him  Fellow.  This  honour  was  succeeded  by  the  greater  one  of  hi^ 
being  selected  by  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son upon  whom  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

In  1857  he  had  projected  and  in  part  prepared  a  work,  which  was 
to  bear  the  title  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  Logic,"  which  Messn. 
MacMillan  and  Co.,  of  Cambridge  and  London,  were  authorised  to 
announce  as  **  nearly  ready."  He  was,  however,  so  ill  to  sktisfy 
with  himself  that  he  shrunk  from  laying  the  work  before  the  public 
at  that  time ;  and  we  understand  that  1^  had  laboured  long  and  ^- 
gently  upon  the  matter  it  contains,  and  that  he  had  renewed  arrange- 
ments for  putting  it  in  press.  When  the  Queen's  Colleges  were 
united,  so  as  to  form  the  Queen's  University  of  Ireland,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  public  examiners  for  degrees,  thus  giving  a 
sort  of  national  recognition  of  his  merit  and  worth.  In  1860  be  pub- 
lished another  very  Admirable  mathematical  treatise,  on  *'  The  Calcu- 
lus of  Finite  Differences,"  just  issued  under  the  able  editorriiip  of 
I.  Todhunter,  himself  an  admirable  instructor  in  mathematics. 

In  1862  he  added  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh"  a  paper  which  he  had  read  on  the  19th  June,  *'0n  tiie 
Theory  of  Probabilities."    Hia  work  on  "Differential  Equations" 
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had  acquired  such  authority  on  the  subject  that  a  re-issue  was  called 
for.  To  accomplish  this  he  set  himself  gladly,  but  the  singular 
originality  of  his  mind  was  such  that  this  treatise  g^ew  into  quite  a 
new  book,  with  deyeiopments  stretching  into  farther  reaches  of  the 
science.  He  gare  himself  thoroughly  to  whatever  he  had  in  hand, 
and  the  latest  vacation  season  he  enjoyed  he  occupied  a  portion  of 
it  in.  researches  in  London  tending  to  extend  or  complete  his  work. 
He  was  looked  upon  in  all  scientific  circles  with  hope,  and  his  repute 
had  widened  and  greatened  so  much  that  the  honours  of  the  French 
Aeademy  were  about  to  be  proposed  for  him,  when  the  unresting 
hand  of  death  struck  him  to  the  heart  and  called  him  hence.  The 
work  on  equations  is  announced  now  as  republished. 

The  lesson  of  Boole's  life  for  us  is  of  high  value.  It  proves,  by 
another  important  example,  that  the  right  method  of  action  is  that 
which  is  determined  by  duty ;  that  the  true  manliness  is  that  of 
conscientious  conviction ;  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  real  heroism  of 
humanity;  and  that  self- culture  is  fitted  to  attain  the  greatest 
heijB^hts,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  not  for  mere  worldly  ambition, 
but  from  a  determination  to  work  out  the  divine  purDose  implied 
in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  thought.  We  hola  it  to  be  of 
hieh  importance  in  the  midst  of  material  aspirations  and  secularizing 
innaences  to  be  convinced  that  persistence  in  duty,  however 
apparently  adverse  it  may  seem  to  self-enjoyment,  will  ultimately 
and  unmistakeably  lead  to  a  happiness  and  an  elevation  of  character 
which  self-indulgence  never  reaches.  Dr.  Boole's  life  never  rose 
above  the  need— and  he  never  fell  below  the  love — of  work. 
Mind-sweat  earned  him  all  that  he  had,  and  effort  made  him  all 
that  he  was.  Let  us  be  faithful  in  our  several  life-paths  to  the 
duties  which  the  Giver  of  life  imposes  on  us.  Be  it  ours  to  work 
His  will ;  let  us  leave  with  Him  the  results  fearlessly,  "  either  in 
ibis  life  or  that  which  is  to  come." 

In  his  anxiety  to  compass  his  college-work,  and  yet  supply  the 
much-wanted  work  on  wnich  he  was  employed,  Boole  overtaxed  his 
strength.  When,  therefore,  fever  attacked  him,  he  had  but  a 
scanty  stock  of  strength  to  resist  the  efiects  of  the  derangement 
of  functions  of  which  his  disease  was  the  result.  Hence  his  illness 
ran  a  rapid  course ;  and  after  only  a  short  intermission  of  labour 
this  hard-wrought  toiler  was  taken  to  his  rest,  and  died  Dec.  8, 
1864,  having  but  shortly  before  entered  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
Loimediately  on  his  demise  being  made  known  a  general  sorrow 
was  expressed.  He  was  carried  to  his  resting-place  amid  the 
regrets  of  men  of  all  parties  and  sects,  the  sadness  of  devotedly 
loving  students,  and  the  ardent  grief  of  friends.  His  fine  Christian 
enthusiasm  imparted  to  all  he  aid  a  sort  of  radiance  from  heaven. 
Without  obtruding  his  religious  views  upon  any  one,  he  had  the 
happy  tact  of  showing  that  a  spirit  suffused  his  entire  nature  which 
was  not  of  this  world.  A  rare  tolerance  and  magnanimity,  and  an 
almost  rarer  humility,  combined  with  steadfastness  of  principle  and 
conscientious  seriousness  in  regard  to  every  matter  of  duty,  were 
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always  manifest  in  him.  His  senae  of  responsibility  to  tiia  great 
Father  of  Ligbta,  his  lowly  relianee  on  the  merits  of  Jesna,  his 
sanctified  use  of  the  gifts  of  intellect,  might  be  noted,  bat  cannot  be 
enlarged  upon.  These  afikirs  concern  the  inner  sanctuary  of  home 
life  and  the  individual  conscience,  and  are  not  on  slight  occaaion  to 
be  brought  out  into  the  garish  light  of  common  day.  But  it  seema 
right  in  our  times  to  mention  that  in  him  there  co-exiated  the 
hardiest  independence  and  the  brareat  originality  of  acientifie 
thought  with  the  most  composed  and  serene  Christian  faith  and  the 
most  elevated  practical  piety.  From  the  word  of  the  living  God 
he  drew  much  of  the  wisdom  and  worth  which  gitve  a  genuine 
nobility  to  his  life  and  a  solemn  grandeur  to  his  death.  It  is 
seldom,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  there  passes  from  the  jostled  path- 
ways of  professional  life  a  man  so  justly  admired,  so  deservedly 
loved,  as  jDr.  George  Boole. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  large  quantity  of  manuaeripts  on 
various  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry,  which  had  oecupied  hia  mind 
during  his  later  years.  These,  we  believe,  are  in  the  lianda  of 
literary  frienda,  and  some  of  them  may  yet— indeed,  we  trust,  wiQ 
— be  issued  as  a  memorial  of  their  seli^raiaed  lud  justly  oelebxated 
author. 

Other  memorials,  too,  are  about  to  be  instituted,  so  that  the  life, 
works,  and  genius  of  George  Boole  may  not  pass  from  the  recolleo> 
tiona  of  men.  In  Cork,  the  scene  of  his  later  labourB*  whose 
cemetery  is  enriched  by  his  dust,  a  monument  over  his  early  grave 
ia  likely  to  be  erected ;  a  mortuary  tablet  will  preserve  the  remeiiH 
brance  of  the  earliest  mathematical  professor  in  hia  old  claas-room 
in  Cork  college ;  and,  that  the  influences  of  his  life  and  worth  may 
not  be  lost,  a  scholarship  bearing  his  name  is  about  to  be  established 
in  Cork,  which  shall  combine  the  two  useful  purposes  of  preserving 
the  renown  of  a  deservedly  notable  man  and  of  stimulating  and 
rewarding  succeeding  students  of  the  formal  sciences.  His  own 
city  and  county,  Lincoln,  will  honour  themselves  by  placing  in  their 
splendid  cathedral  a  memorial  window  worthy  oi  themselves,  the 
bmlding,  and  the  dead  illustrator  of  science,  thought,  and  life,  who 
haa  added  a  glory  to  the  land  we  live  in.  We  are  i^py  to  note  that 
Government,  rightly  appreciating  its  duty  in  this  instance,  has  con« 
ferred  on  Mrs.  JBoole  a  civil  List  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  "  in 
consideration  of  her  late  husband's  distinguished  attainmenta  as  an 
original  mathematician,  and  of  his  remarkable  labours  towards  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  science."  This  ia  as  it  should  be. 
The  memories  of  her  great  men  are  a  nation's  best  treasures. 
They  prove  her  glory  in  the  past,  they  encourage  the  children  of 
the  future  to  strive,  too,  to  be  worthy  of  their  land,  of  themselvsiv 
and  of  the  Mighty  Life-Giver.  8.  K« 
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IS     THE     DESTINY    OF    NATIONS    DISCOVERABLY 
INDICATED  IN  TKE  PEOPHECIES  OF  SCBEPTUEE  P 

APFIBMATIVK   ARTICLE. — II. 

D0B8  this  question  confine  the  snbject  of  debate  to  the  destiny  of 
eriitting  nations  only  P  Or  does  it  not  rather  embrace  the  past  aa 
well  aa  the  present  and  the  future  P  On  these  points  we  feel  our* 
selres  constrained  to  disagree  with  the  writer  of  the  opening  negative 
article.  Perhaps  we  have  misunderstood  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  qnestion ;  but,  viewing  it  as  we  do  at  present,  we  decline 
to  make  an^  such  limitations  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned* 
We  regard  it — and  here  we  find  ourselves  also  unwillingly  difiermg 
from  our  coadjutor,  "  W.  C.  Markham  " — as  involving  the  reality 
of  prophecy,  and  therefore  as  bearing  immediately  upon  the  divine 
commission  of  the  prophets,  and  meoiately  upon  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

There  are  undoubtedly  predictions  in  the  Bible  referring  to  the 
future  destiny  of  existing  nations,  and,  assuming  their  truth,  "  W. 
C.  Markham  "  rightly  enough  argues  that  they  would  be  altogether 
useless  if  they  contained  no  discoverable  intunations  of  things  yet 
to  oome.  But  there  are  nEumbers  by  whom  the  truth  and  vuue  of 
these  predictions  are  disputed ;  most  likely  some  of  this  description 
will  be  found  ranking  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  present 
debstey  and  how  are  we  to  deal  with  these  r  We  cannot  show  them 
tiist  the  destiny  allotted  to  existing  nations  in  the  Scriptures  will  be 
their  real  destmy ;  for  whatever  uiat  destiny  may  be,  it  is  yet,  in. 
fact*  hidden  in  the  future.  There  are,  however,  predictions  in  the 
Soripturea,  also,  concerning  the  destiny  of  nations  whose  subversion 
is  already  matter  of  history.  Here,  then,  is  a  proper  field  on  which 
the  present  question  may  be  profitably  contended.  And  if,  so  far  as 
time  has  gone,  we  discover  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  ever 
undeniably  stood  sure,  then  we  have  gained  a  good  position  from 
whence  to  argue  that,  with  reference  to  those  predictions  jet  unful- 
filled, we  may  rely  with  assurance  upon  the  truth  of  their  deliver* 
anees. 

It  is  alike  strange  and  sad  that,  although  constituting  so  large  a 
portioa  of  the  inspired  word  of  Grod,  prophecy  receives  so  little 
attention  from  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  the  religious 
instractors  of  the  people.  It  is  absolutely  painful  to  observe  the 
shallow  and  flimsy  comments  which  we  so  often  have  upon  these 
subjeets  when  introduced-— comments  which  only  indicate  the  small 
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acquaintance  of  the  preacher  or  the  writer  with  his  theme.  Equally 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  almost  inyariably  the  yerj  weakest  in 
the  field — ^whether  to  cover  his  own  great  ignorance,  or  for  tome 
other  reason — never  leaves  the  subject  without  caatine  contempt  of 
some  kind  upon  all  who,  more  conscientious  than  nimseU',  nave 
devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  this  solemnly 
important  part  of  God's  word. 

J .  J.,  on  behalf  of  the  negative,  has  produced  an  article  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  defects,  will  not  *'  be  found  wanting  "  in 
this  latter  cnaracteristic.  Commencing  his  attack  with  certain 
feeble  squibs  of  ridicule,  he  goes  on  throughout  in  the  same  strain, 
and,  true  to  his  tactics,  enas  with  a  sneer.  But  it  is  time  that 
J.  J.  had  learned  to  distinguish  between  ridicule  and  argument. 
Terms  of  abuse  and  contempt,  with  strong  phrases  and  assertions, 
may  perhaps  startle  the  timid,  but  they  neither  convince  nor  move 
the  independent  mind.  When  J.  J.  made  his  rabid  attack  on  Dr. 
Gumming  and  those  who  with  him  fix  the  end  of  the  world  at  some 
date  not  far  distant,  he  should  have  informed  his  readers  what  this 
has  to  do  with  the  subject.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  events,  and  not 
the  time  of  the  events,  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present.  And 
yet  the  only  attempt  at  argument  which  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  the  midst  of  his  superabundant  ridicule  rests  only  upon 
this,  that  the  time  of  the  end  is  not  and  cannot  be  known.  But  if 
the  exact  time  of  the  end  is  unrevealed,  which  we  believe  it  is,  does 
this  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  the  nature  of  the  end  itself 
being  made  known  P 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  trifling  with  time  and  space  were  we 
to  follow  J.  J.  throu|;h  all  the  mazy  intricacies  of  his  most  confused 
paper,  as  it  would  mdeed  be  unprofitable  to  follow  any  one  who 
could  question  whether  God  himself  knows  the  future,  for  even  to 
this  degrading  position  our  opponent  has  been  constrained  to 
descend,  and  who  can  call  conscientious  students  of  any  part  of 
God's  word  by  such  names  aa  "charlatans,"  "fanatics,"  whose 
inquiries,  carried  to  '*  extremes  in  belier*— whatever  that  may  mean 
•—may  ultimately  "  lodge  them  in  their  proper  resting-place,  the 
lunatic  asylum."  J.  J.  cither  does  not  knot*-,  or  does  not  care  to 
know,  that  Daniel  was  a  student  of  proph'oy,  and  of  prophecy 
relating  to  the  future  (Dan.  ix.  2) ;  that  Paul  wrote,  "  All  Scnptnre 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable,"  &c.  (I  Tim.  iii. 
16) ;  that  teter  wrote,  "  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
whereunto  ye  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shinelh  in  a 
dark  place*'  (2  Pet.  i.  19) ;  and  that  concerning  the  book  of  Beve- 
lation — "the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ" — John  was  taught  to  write 
by  the  Lord  himself,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  ana  they  tiiat 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  that  are  written 
therein ;"  "  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  tne  sayings  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book  "  (Eev.  i.  3  ;  xxii.  7).  "  Nay,  nay,**  replies  J.  J.,  •*  God 
has  evidently  not  made  known  His  puiposes  to  man,  whatever  His 
purposes  and  designs  may  be.    It  is  drivelling  triviality  to  indulge 
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in  calculations  and  speculations  upon  His  intentions  and  designs, 
which  are  expressly  declared  to  be  *  a  great  deep.* "  We  leave  our 
opponent  to  settle  the  matter  with  himself,  the^ible,  and  his  God 
as  best  he  can. 

It  is  granted  that  there  are  many  predictions  in  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  destinies  of  nations,  which  are  comparatiTely  obscure 
and  enigmatical ;  but  there  are  others  also,  so  clear  and  unambi- 
guoua,  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  sensible  minds  can  evade  the 
force  of  their  testimony.    We  may  instance  the  prediction  referring 
to  the  sons  of  Noah  (6en.  ix.  25 — 28).    We  see  the  descendants  of 
Shem   and  Japheth  rnlinc  and  enlarged  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  while  the  curse  of  servitude  has  long  been  resting  on  the 
unhappy  descendants  of  Ham  in  Africa.    We  may  refer  to  the  pre- 
diction concerning  Ishmael  (G-en.  xvi.  12),  whose  descendants,  in 
fulfilment  of  it,  are  still  a  tree  and  independent  people,  *' their 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them."    We 
may  point  to  the  numerous  predictions  concerning  the  Jews— all 
fulfilled,  so  far,  to  the  letter ;  giving  us  the  assurance  that  though 
at  present  "plucked  from  their  own  land,  and  removed  into  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the   earth"  (Jer.  xxiv.  9),   "wanderers  among  the 
nations,"  yet,  in  fulfilment  of  other  prophecies,  they  shall  again 
be  gathered  back  to  their  own  land,  when  '*  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles are  fulfilled," — an  honoured  and  converted  people.   The  predic- 
tion of  Moses  concerning  the  destruction  of  their  nationality  oy  the 
Komans,  and  their  sub8e(]^uent  dispersion  and  reproach,  is  almost  as 
circomstantial  and  explicit  as  history  itself  (Deut.  xxviii.  49—68). 
We  might  point  to  Daniel's  graphic  and  extended  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Chaldean,  Medo-Tersian,  Grecian,  and  Koman  empires 
—outlined  in  the  great  symbol  image  of  the  Chaldean  monarch, 
and  filled  up  in  the  other  parts  of  ms  book  (Dan.  ii.  31—45 ;  vii. 
17 — 20;  viii.  11);  and  with  reference  to  all  these  predictions  we 
call  upon  our  opponents  to  defend  their  position  that  there  are  no 
indications  of  national  destinies  in  Scripture.    In  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  the  once-powerful  Egypt  is  now  the  **  basest  of  king- 
doms;"  Babylon — "Great   Babylon" — "a  desolation  for  ever," 
a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water ;  Tyre  has  become 
"  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  on ;" 
while  the  calcined  alabaster  of  Nineveh's   disentombed  palaces 
speak  for  the  veracity  of  the  Hebrew  seer  who,  long  ages  ago, 
minutely  predicted  the  mode  of  its  destruction.    (Sec  the  Book  of 
Nahum.) 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  predictions  which  still  pertain  to 
the  future?  Simply  this:  our  uniform  experience  is  that  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture  relative  to  the  destinies  of  nations  are  true 
and  trustworthy,  so  far  as  they  have  been  fulfilled,  and  therefore 
that  we  are  acting  in  accordance  with  reason  and  experience  when 
we  endeavour,  not  for  the  gratification  of  a  morbid  curiosity,  but 
for  the  strengthening  of  faith  and  hope,  to  read  "  the  signs  of  the 
timeir"  in  the  light  of  God's  word.    We  feel  convinced,  from  what 
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we  find  tliere,  that  we  ase  swiftly  hastening  on  to  that  glorknu 
dimax  of  all  earthly  history,  when,  the  power  of  every  aarersary 
subverted,  **  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  «halL 
never  be  destroyed  *' — "  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  Prophecy  seems  to 
point  to  dark  and  terrible  days  in  store  for  the  chnreh  of  Cbnst, 
before  the  dawn  of  that  better  morning  breaks  on  earth ;  but  thoagh 
"  the  sea  roars,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  yet  "  the  Jjosrd  on  high  is 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  sea."  J.  O. 

Glasgow* 

VBGATIYE  ASnCLB. — in. 

Is  the  question  to  be  discussed  in  a  general  or  in  a  particukr 
sense?  Are  all  nations  included,  and  is  it  their  deatmy  to  all 
futurity  which  is  said  to  be  indicated  in  prophecy  P  The  question, 
it  would  seem,  can  only  be  taken  in  this  latter  sense ;  for  that  there 
are  in  Scripture  prophecies  concerning  manv  nations  existing  in 
the  time  of  tne  prophet,  and  that  the  destiny  of  those  is  to  a  certain 
extent  foretold,  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  acquamted  in  the  least  degree 
wit^  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  that  these  prophecies 
have  in  many  instances  been  already  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  is  equally 
evident  to  the  explorer  of  Bible  Lands  and  to  the  reader  of  any 
trustworthy  work  on  the  subject,  such  as  Keith  on  "  The  Evidence 
of  Prophecy."  Take  the  prophecies  of  Isuah  and  Jeremiah  against 
Egypt,  Moab,  Idumea,  ana  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine, 
of  Ezekiel  against  Tyre,  and  the  utterances  of  divine  prophecies 
against  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  and  comparing  them  with 
wnat  we  Imow  of  the  present  condition  of  the  countries,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  the  destiny  of  these  nations  was  indicated  in 
the  uttered  prophecy.  But  these,  which,  with  the  Jews,  are  the  chief 
nations  indicated  in  Scripture  prophecy,  form  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  many  are  not  now  counted 
among  the  nations.  Of  the  destiny  of  the  existing  nationalities  d 
the  earth,  there  is  no  indication  beyond  general  allusions  to  the 
reception  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  assertion  that 
\*  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."  The  proof  of  this  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
considerations : — 

1.  All  Scripture  prophecies  against  nations  then  existing  are 
plain  in  their  terms  ana  unmistakeable  in  their  application.  Con- 
sult Isaiah  xiii.  17 — ^22 ;  xix.  xxiii.  with  Jer.  xxv.,  and  Esek.  xxri. 
xxvii.  In  aU  the  passages  which  concern  the  fate  of  nations,  every- 
thing is  clear  and  distmct — the  name  of  the  nation,  its  fate,  and 
the  instrument  of  its  downfall.  The  same  holds '  good  in  relatica 
to  the  few  prophecies  given  in  the  New  Teatameut  conoeming 
the  encircling  of  Jerusalem  with  Eoman  armies,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people.    To 
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tihese  may  be  added  the  reyelations  to  Daniel  of  the  sigmfication  of 
the  image  and  of  the  yision  of  the  four  beasts.  Adding  then  Greece, 
mentioned  by  name,  and  S<nne  as  clearly  indicated,  shall  we  find 
any  of  the  present  nationalities  mentioned  in  such  a  precise  and 
nnxnistakeable  manner,  or  even  prophecied  of  at  all  P  The  answer 
mnat  be  in  the  negative.  True,  some  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  railroad  is  prophecied  of, 
that  the  revolution  of  l&B  was  dearlv  indicated  in  Soriptore 
prophecy,  and  that  the  coup  d^Hai  and  fall  of  the  Popedom  have 
been  no  less  clearly  set  forth.  The  year  of  the  final  consummation 
of  all  things  is  on  the  same  authority  clearly  revealed.  But  no 
reasonable  proof  of  such  things  can  be  given.  The  data  are  too 
uncertain,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  prophecy 
too  profound  and  mysterious  for  any  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
the  result.  The  difference  between  the  language  used  in  the  pas- 
aa^^es  cited  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  and  that  employed 
when  a  prophecy,  still  future  in  its  fulfilment,  is  uttered  against  a 
neif^hbouring  nation,  is  most  striking,  The  destiny  of  nations  has 
been  discoverably  indicated  in  propnecy,  but  this  will  not  prove 
that  the  destiny  of  existing  nations  may  be  found  there,  it  is, 
aa  will  be  shown  presently,  an  argument  against  it.    Can  any  such 

flain  indications  of  the  future  destiny  of  Enfiiand,  France,  Bussia, 
ndia,  China,  or  America,  be  met  with  in  Holy  Writ,  as  is  to  be 
found  concerning  Babylon,  Edom,  Tyre,  and  Egypt  P  Assuredly 
not.  These  nations  are  nowhere  mentioned,  and  with  regard  to 
their  destiny  there  is  a  total  blank.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when 
the  purport  of  prophecy  is  considered ;  for — 

2.  The  prophecies  levelled  against  ancient  nations  were  destined 
to  show  the  cfews  that  their  God  was  a  **  jealous  God,"  and  would 
aasoredly  visit  the  nations  for  their  neglect  and  contempt  of  Him ; 
that  similar  crimes  would  bring  similar  punishment  to  them  ;  and, 
as  they  might  see  with  their  own  eves,  the  word  of  prophecy  was 
sure,  and  would  in  no  wise  fail.  To  the  nations  around,  whom  in 
moet  cases  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  such  prophecies  as  concemea  themselves,  and  whom  we 
know  in  some  instances  to  have  been  so  acauainted,  they  served  as 
warnings  to  repentance  and  the  forsaking  ot  vanities  for  the  service 
of  the  living  God.  Therefore,  besides  not  leaving  himself  without 
witness  in  the  law  of  conscience  written  on  their  hearts,  and  giving 
them  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
joy  and  gladness,  they  might,  from  their  frequent  contact  with 
tlie  chosen  people,  become  acquainted  with  God's  displeasure 
af^ainst  them,  and  the  terrible  fate  in  store  for  them  if  they  per- 
sisted in  walking  in  their  own  ways.  Thus  they  were  without 
exeose.  We  now  live  under  another  dispensation,  the  fulness  of 
time  has  come,  the  Sou  has  been  manifested,  the  Gospel  proclaimed, 
and  the  days  of  prophecy  and  revelation  are  at  an  end.  We  have 
^e  prophecy  of  old  time,  and  it  is  given  for  our  instruction,  ana- 
logically— that  is,  knowing  the  denunciations  levelled  against  sin 
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in  general,  and  divers  nations  in  particular,  we  may  re^t  utured 
that  our  transgressions  will  be  similarly  punished ;  for  nations 
receire  their  punishment  on  earth,  and,  while  righteouiBnctsexaltctb 
a  nation,  sin  is  a  snare  and  reproach  to  any  people.  The  destiny  of 
existing  nations,  then,  is  not  discoverably  indicated  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Scripture.  And  to  assert  this,  is  not  to  attack  the  mspira* 
tion  of  Scripture,  as  some  seem  to  think,  but  the  contrary.  The 
Sonptures  have  indeed  been  written  for  our  instruction,  and  the 
lliings  related  happened  for  our  ensample ;  but  the  Scriptures  were 
not  written  to  instruct  us  in  all  things ;  therefore  to  maintain  that 
ihej  do  not  inform  us  regarding  any  particular  subject,  such  sa  the 
future  destiny  of  nations,  is  not  to  attack  their  inspiration,  but  to  set 
bounds  to  their  scope ;  for  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto 
UB  and  to  our  children,  but  the  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord. 
Many  things  are  revealed  only  in  part.  Thus  the  final  judgment  and 
tlie  destruction  of  the  earth  is  the  destiny  of  all,  and  is  set  forth  as 
a  verity  ;  but  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even 
the  angels  in  heaven ;  and  it  does  certainly  appear  impious  to  pry 
into  such  matters  and  attempt  to  fix  the  time  when  it  will  take 
place. 

3.  If  the  destiny  of  nations  were  discoyerably  indicated  in  Scrip- 
ture, they  would,  as  shown  above,  be  indicated  in  an  unmistakeable 
manner.  Now  there  is  nothing  concerning  which  doctors  differ  so 
much  as  the  application  of  prophecy.  The  outward  form  of  the 
prophecy,  as  applicable  to  co-existing  circumstances,  presents  little 
difficulty,  but  how  few  agree  in  the  inner  meaning  and  more  distant 
fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy  P  Some  even  deny  the  existence  of 
a  secondary  meaning.  And  to  take  a  prominent  case: — What  pro- 
phetical book  is  there  without  reference  to  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  their  own  land  ?  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  and  winds  up  almost  every  distinct  prophecy  eiUier  of 
God's  wrath  against  Israel,  or  of  the  services  in  store  f<v  the 
favoured  people.  It  is  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  the  New- 
Testament,  and  to  some  seems  an  at>solute  certainty.  Yet  not  a  fev- 
good,  pious,  conscientious  Christian  men,  including  ministers  of  all 
denominations,  whose  hearts  may  be  said  to  yearn  towards  Israel, 
have,  as  they  tell  us,  entirely  through  an  attentive  study  of  prophecy, 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  final 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
but  this  is  taken  as  the  principal  one  of  Old  Testament  times.  Not- 
withstanding the  publication  of  Apocalyptic  sketches  and  the 
coming  tribulation,  men  are  as  undecided  as  ever  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision  and  seals,  and  so  will  remain  till  the  end  of  time, 
and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the  value  or  inspiration  of  the  sacrcil 
Tohime  to  sajr  so.  The  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man  had  a 
special  object  in  view ;  to  point  out  his  state  by  nature,  the  plan  of 
sahation,  and  to  set  forth  those  duties  to  be  performed  in  this  life 
in  order  to  prepare  him  for  a  future  and  eternal  state  of  existence. 
Tkete  are  so  plain  that  none  need  err  therein.  Scripture  does,  it  is 
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tme,  set  forth  the  general  destiny  of  the  human  race,  bat  its  objeet 
is  not  to  predict  the  future  of  each  particular  indiyidual  or  natioB ; 
and  accordingly  the  assertion  is  repeated  that  **  The  future  destiny 
of  nations  is  not  discoverable  from  the  prophecies  of  Scripture." 

S.   AsKOTt. 


IS  A  SCIENCE  OP  HISTOEY  POSSIBLE  ? 

▲FFIBlfATIYB   ABTICLK. — II. 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gire 
a  definition  of  history  and  science,  and  also  to  note  the  essentials  of 
all  science,  so  that  on  applying  ourselves  to  an  investigation  of  the 
main  facts  presented  to  our  view  in  the  stream  of  history,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  history  does  or  does  not  possess 
the  essentials  of  a  science.  History,  then,  concerns  itself  with 
societies  of  men,  more  or  less  extensive,  bound  together  by  the  same 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  Such  communities  we  call  states, 
kingdoms,  or  empires,  and  it  is  the  rise,  progress,  or  downfall  of 
these  which  historv  undertakes  to  record.  The  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  governed,  are  set  forth,  and 
history  thus  becomes  the  biography  of  a  society. 

Science  presupposes  knowledge — facts  are  collected,  examined, 
and  arranged ;  influences,  causes  and  effects  are  fitted  into  one 
harmonious  chain.  These  are  presented  as  logical  sequences,  and 
the  mind  is  compeiled  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning,  and 
by  implication  toe  justness  of  the  conclusions  which  then  become 
laws.  But  these  laws  are  not  immutable ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  continually  shifting,  as  further  facts  are  obtained  from  the 
subjects  amenable  to  science.  And  this  arises  not  from  any 
bias  in  the  mind,  or  any  flaw  in  the  induction,  but  from 
the  fact  that,  as  the  premises  change,  the  conclusion,  that  is,  the 
laws  of  the  science,  must  change  also.  But  we  do  not  on  this 
account  say  there  is  no  science  of  the  subject.  To  take  a  few  perti- 
nent lUustrations.  Pew  will  deny  that  there  is  now  a  science  of 
astronomy.  But  there  was  also  a  science  of  astronomy  in  the  days 
of  Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  the  cumbrous  mechanism  with  which 
he  loaded  the  heavens.  Knowledge,  as  far  as  then  perfected,  was 
made  use  of,  and  conclusions  fairly  drawn,  which  became  the  laws 
of  the  science.  The  sun  then  (as  was  supposed)  went  round  the 
earth ;  now  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  system  and  the  motive 
power  of  the  earth's  revolution.    But  suppose,  as  is  (ex  hypothesis) 
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likely  enough,  it  be  some  day  proved  that  the  motiye  ^ver  is  not 
resiaent  in  the  son  but  in  some  other  part  of  ihe  TUUTerse,  t^en 
the  larger  law  will  annul  the  lesser,  and  the  science  be  placed  on  a 
new  footing.  Yet  we  stiU  have  a  science  of  the  sabjeet  There 
may  be  a  science  of  any  subject  without  the  ultimate  teachings  of 
that  subject  being  known.  We  may  also  be  ignorant  of  its  onward 
bearings,  and  of  the  impression  it  receives  from  external  objects. 
In  other  words,  science  does  not  require  perfect  knowledge,  or 
demand  a  detailed  acquaintance  with  the  wnole  subject  from  the 
beginning.  With  such  a  demand  finite  intelligence  could  not 
comply.  It  would  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite.  But  the 
chain  may  be  taken  up  at  any  link  ;  and  a  sufiicient  number  of  facts 
being  taken,  the  connection  and  dependence  of  the  succeeding  links 
on  this  and  on  one  another  may  be  shown  for  a  certain  distance. 
Thus  the  science  of  the  subject  is  formed,  and  as  the  demonstration 
is  carried  backwards  or  forwards  the  science  becomes  more  perfect. 
Logic  is  the  base  of  aU  science.  Without  it  science  is  impossible, 
but  as  soon  as  one  logical  deduction  has  been  made — no  matter 
whether  the  premises  be  true  or  false, — science  begins.  Science 
then  is  capable  of  being  perfected.  That  this  is  so  will 'appear 
when  we  reflect  on  the  usual  modes  of  speech  employed  by  man  on 
this  subject.  Thus  we  often  say  that  the  science  of  meteorology 
is  in  its  infancy ;  and  so  of  phrenology,  geology,  &c.  Now  what 
is  meant  by  these  terms  is,  not  that  a  science  of  these  subjects  does 
not  exiat,  or  is  impossible,  but  that  the  facts  already  known  do  not 
wan*ant  us  in  considering  the  subject  complete,  or  in  being  too 
dogmatic  in  our  con  elusions.  These  conclusions  are  dorrectly  drawn, 
and  science  has  fairly  entered  on  her  office ;  but  there  may  be 
disturbing  influences  at  work  which  we  do  not  know»  or  whiclx, 
when  we  do,  will  enter  as  exceptions,  and  modify  our  conclnsioDa. 
Thus  in  the  first  subject,  the  "  red  sky  in  the  evening  "  and  morning 
form  part  of  the  science  of  the  subject,  and  these  and  a  few  similar 
premises  ccmstituted  at  one  time  the  whole  of  meteorological  science, 
for  it  was  a  science  even  then.  Consider  the  complicated  calcuk^ 
tions  now  made,  the  many  influences  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  all  of  which  will  modify  a  conclusion  formed  from  a 
single  fact.  But  because  various  sets  of  elements  enter  into  the 
account,  no  one  will  say  that  the  science  of  any  subject  is  becoming 
more  and  more  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it  rests  on  a  surer 
because  on  a  broader  basis.  Brain  indicates  mental  power.  The 
simple  science  is  that  large  heads  show  that  their  posaesaora  are 
men  of  great  mental  power.  But  there  are  many  exceptions, 
and  we  find  that  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  counteracts  the  upper ; 
hence  the  comparative  size  of  these  must  be  considered,  then  the 
temperament  oi  the  individual  and  t^e  quality  of  the  brain  fibre. 
Whether  a  science  of  phrenology  be  possible  or  not  b  not  the 
question  ;  the  above  shows  the  nature  of  the  steps  through  which 
most  sciences  pass.  In  the  case  of  phrenology,  many,  3k  ooose- 
quence  of  these  numerous  exceptions  and  modifications,  nave  dautd 
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that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  science  of  tlie  subject,  who  would  have 
svren  their  adhesion  to  it  had  it  been  presented  in  a  simpler 
form. 

The  preceding  para^^phs,  needless  as  many  may  perhaps 
account  them,  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  the  principle,  that  science  can  exist  with- 
out an  infinite  knowledge  of  the  past  or  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
a&irs  of  the  present.  That  science  does  not  require  foreknowledge, 
as  "  Philaletnes "  thinks,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  science. 
The  object  of  science  is  to  give  us  this  foreknowledge;  had  we  it; 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  science.  The  knowledge  obtained 
from  science  is  neither  strictly  absolute  nor  independent,  but  con- 
ditional, and  dependent  upon  laws  evolved  from  previously  acquired 
knowledge.  We  know  what  will  be,  not  from  ourselves,  but  from 
reasoning  based  on  what  is  and  what  has  been.  History  is  bio- 
graphy :  biography  is  a  record  of  the  lives  of  individuals.  It 
records  their  acts,  shows  the  results,  and  notunfrequently  is  able  to 
trace  the  motives  which  originated,  and  the  influences  which  pro- 
duced those  a^^ts.  Granted  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
unveil  all  the  motives  and  grasp  all  the  influences  which  produced 
any  given  act.  still,  we  have  the  act,  and  we  have  its  effect,  which 
eflTect  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  other  effects  or  actions.  We 
have  not  every  link  of  the  chain  complete,  but  we  have  many  com- 
plete series.  Are  these  suflicient  to  form  a  science  of  biography  P 
In  the  above  view  of  science  they  certainly  are,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  all  who  speak  (and  who  does  not  P)  of  the  lessons  or  the  teachings 
of  biography.  We  are  to  learn  some  one  thing,  suppose  from  the 
career  or  an  eminent  man.  We  find  from  reading  and  observation 
that  other  men  similarly  circumstanced  have  acted  similarly,  and  a 
law  is  evolved  and  the  science  of  biography  bef^n.  It  matters 
not  how  short  or  how  simple  the  deduction  may  be,  if  it  be  obtained 
in  a  logical  manner  it  is  a  link  in  the  science  of  the  subject.  All 
conclusions  logically  deduced,  no  matter  how  profound  the  pre- 
mises, appear  simple,  and  can  never  appear  otherwise  when  once 
the  premises  are  understood.  A  science  of  biography  is  possible, 
nay  more,  it  is  already  in  existence.  Is  not  a  science  oi  history 
possible  too  P 

lliere  can  be  no  ^  priori  argument  against  it,  for  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  necessary  data,  the  science  would  be  accurately  and 
rapidly  develo])ed.  So  one  can  assert  that  it  is  absolutelv  impos- 
sible. The  objections  can  only  have  reference  to  the  obscurity, 
intricacy,  and  multiplicity  of  the  details,  and  these  we  think  have 
been  unduly  magnified  by  Philalethes,  and  by  Carlyle,  on  whose 
ideas  he  depends. 

Observation  and  experience  go  to  show  that  **  man  is  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  among  all  nations.  His  feelings  and  his  passions  are  the 
same.  The  laws  of  thought  are  the  same  on  all  subjects  and  among  all 
people.  The  prime  movers  and  influences  of  action  are  in  all  ages 
the  same  as  to  nature.    History  is  a  biography  of  society,  but 
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society  is  made  up  of  iiidi?idaal8  and  of  states,  with  which  hUtorj 
deals,  the  motive  power  and  the  drag  are  confined  within  the  mlgsr 
herd  as  one  entity,  and  a  few  daring  spirits,  who  raise  themielves 
aboye  them  and  become  their  masters  and  their  rulers/'    A  scienee 
of  mind  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  an  actuality.    Hence  the 
matter  is  simplified  to  a  consideration  of  the  actions  and  the  motires 
which  influence  them,  of  a  few  select  individuals  in  a  state  con- 
sidered as  individuals.     Often  it  is  but  one  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider, and  the  people  as  one,  for  they  may  at  all  times  be  tcoounted 
one ;  when  inert  they  are  as  one  mass  in  their  lethargy ;  when  roused, 
it  is  always  at  the  call  of  some  leader,  whom  they  as  one  man  obey 
and  follow.    The  science  of  history  need  not  be,  as  Fhilalethes 
assumes,  absolutely  predictive — no  science  is  so.    All  that  is  re- 
quired is  that  we  can  determine,  bv  reasoning  from  the  past,  what 
will,  from  a  given  set  of  data,  probably  occur  in  the  futnre.   Thii 
is  now  done,  and  has  been  done  for  generations.     So  far  we  hare  a 
science  of  history,  but  when  we  take  note  of  the  counteracting 
influences,  and  calculate  the  chance  of  their  acting,  and  allow  for 
them,  then  we  ascend  into  the  higher  branches  of  the  sdence. 
Thus  we  believe  it  is  acknowledged  as  an  historical  truism,  that 
oppression  engenders  resistance,  and  that  when  we  see  instances  of  it 
we  feel  assured  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  an  uprising.    Wc 
are  able  now  to  tell  pretty  nearly  the  time  when  the  revolution  will 
occur,  because  we,  as  historical  students,  know  its  infallible  precur- 
sors, and  can  discern  them  afar  ofl". 

That  luxury  of  living  and  efl*eminacy  of  manners  pave  the  war 
for  a  nation's  decline  and  fall  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and 
has  been  acted  upon  in  many  puolications  addressed  to  our  country- 
men upon  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  our  nation.  We  hare 
been  told  that  our  glory  had  departed,  and  that  our  kingdom  would 
be  brought  to  nought  ;  and  before  we  caU  such  persons  alarmists 
and  fanatics,  we  should  consider  whether  since  these  times  we  hare 
not  made  a  revolution  in  our  social  and  moral  condition,  or  what 
counteracting  influences,  not  found  amongst  others,  have  been  at 
work  to  avert  the  threatened  blow.  Some  again  consider  these 
counteracting  influences  chiefly,  hold  them  forth  as  our  glory  and 
birthright,  and  with  fervid  exhortations  beseech  us  not  Ughtly  to 
neglect  them,  or  allow  any  to  wrest  them  from  us.  In  both  cases  is 
not  a  science  of  history  acknowledged  P 

Again,  is  there  a  truth  more  plainly  to  be  read  from  the  pa^es  o( 
history  than  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  is  as  the  eho  an^ 
flow  of  the  tide,  now  action,  then  reaction,  and  the  more  Tiol«nt 
the  action  the  more  violent  and  the  more  enduring  the  reaction. 
Does  not  history  show  that  those  who  overthrow  a  despotism  erect 
on  its  ruins  a  government  ten  times  more  despotic  than  that  which 
is  just  subverted.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  form  the  science 
of  historv.  It  is  a  possibility,  and  to  assert  the  contrary  is  to 
declare  tnat  the  past  has  no  lessons  for  the  present,  no  guidings  for 
the  future,  and  that  the  world  has  made  no  progress.    But  the 
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world  has  made  progress,  and  the  stady  of  history  shonld  teach  us 
these  two  thj]ip;B — first,  that  we  are  not  in  oarselves  superior  to  our 
fathers ;  and  second,  that  we  are  shamefully  and  monstrously 
inferior  to  them  if  we  do  not  advance  beyond  them,  every  day 
showing  among  us  as  individuals — 

"  Something  attempted,  eomethiog  done, 
To  earn  onr  nightie  repose." 


!R.  S. 


NEGATIVE  ARTICLE.-— II. 


**  To  ua,  my  friend,  the  times  that  have  gone  by 

Are  a  mysterions  book,  sealed  with  seven  seals; 

That  which  you  call  the  spirit  of  ages  past, 
•   Is  bnt,  in  tmtb,  the  spirit  of  some  few  anthers 

In  which  those  ages  are  beheld  reflected, 

With  what  distortion  strange,  heaven  only  knows. 

Oh  I  often  what  a  toilsome  thing  it  is 

This  stndy  of  thine,  at  the  first  glance  we  fly  it. 

A  mass  of  things  confusedly  heaped  together; 

A  lumber  room  of  dusty  documents, 

Furnished  with  all  approved  court  precedents, 

And  old  traditional  maxims  I     History  ! 

Fscts  dramatised,  say  rather— action — plot — 

Sentiment — everything  the  writer's  own, 

An  it  best  fits  the  web-work  of  his  story, 

^Vith  here  and  there  a  solitary  fjict 

Of  consequence,  by  those  sage  counsellors 

Pointed  with  many  a  moral  apophthegm, 

And  wise  old  saws  learnt  at  the  puppet-shows." 

Goethe's  Tatut.** 

Eyebt  individual  life  is  a  new  prohlem.  What  will  it  hecome  ? 
The  throbs  of  desire  and  hope  are  in  his  heart.  As  he  dashes  into 
the  sea  of  experience  will  he  rise  with  the  pearl  of  great  price  in  his 
hand,  or  the  mere  earthly  potsherd  of  disappointment  ?  Surely  it 
is  vain  to  guess.  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  dis- 
posing is  of  the  Lord."  Shall  that  man  grow  up  strong  or  weak, 
inclined  to  ri/jht  or  wrong  ?  as  he  passes  through  the  fiery  trials  of 
life  shall  he  give  forth  the  rich  gold  or  drossy  slough  in  greater 
abundance  ?  A  knowledge  of  all  the  preceding  biographies  of  all 
preceding  men  would  not  help  us  to  work  out  that  fresh  pro- 
blem of  history.  Shall  he  be  self*relying  and  self-directed  in  the 
midst  of  drudgery,  calamity,  exasperation,  and  want,  and  grow 
glorious  in  his  country 's  annals  P  or  shall  he  be  entangled  in  the 
nettles,  and  briars,  and  thorns  of  earthliness,  and,  if  his  name  be 
writ  in  the  anna]^  of  his  country  at  all,  fill  a  page  in  the  **  Newgate 
Calender"?  Whocanprophecy  unto  us  truly  of  this  matter?  Who  is 
sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  seeds  of  the  beautiful  and  the  just  lying 
side  by  side  with  the  tares  of  folly  and  guilt,  and  tell  us  truly  which 
shall  fructify  and  which  fade,  or  whether  both  shall  jEjrow  together 
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until  harvest  ?  If  the  lot  in  life  of  one  single  indiyidtud  be  a  mystery 
transcending  the  might  of  foresight  to  predetermine,  how  can  there 
be  a  science  of  history  P  IndiviaiialB  coming  and  going,  we  neither 
know  when,  why,  how,  nor  whither  make  up  an  age.  These  ages 
are  subject  to  plague,  famine,  volcano,  earthquake,  flood,  storm, 
war,  revolution,  persecution,  political  turmoil,  or  social  outbreak— 
the  sources  of  many  of  which  lie  beyond  man's  perceiving.  Who  can 
set  down  the  result  and  guarantee  the  sum  until  the  work  has  been 
worked  out  between  life  and  event  P  If  no  one  can  do  so,  a  science  of 
history  is  impossible  ;  and  we  ma^  not  contentedly  employ  the  his- 
tory of  a  past  age  as  a  means  otunderstanding  this  present  time. 
If  we  affirm  that  the  calculation  is  too  intricate  in  itself,  will  our 
opponents  show  that  human  life  is  simpler  than  we  have  repreeented 
it  P  will  they  tell  us  by  what  signs  in  heaven  or  portents  upon  earth 
—by  what  skill  in  divination  or  prevision  in  science — they  can  tell  in 
what  cradles  shall  be  laid  the  AlesLandera,  Cssars,  Charlesea,  Olives, 
Napoleons ;  the  Socrates,  Bacon,  and  Comte ;  the  Colbert, 
Franklin,  and  Gladstone  of  coming  years  P  Tell  us — O  person 
named  like  an  Egyptian  sphinx,  even  Chepcnom  1^-tell  us  in  what 
strange  ways  a  knowledge  of  such  births  in  the  past  will  enable  us 
to  calculate  the  advent  of  their  successors !  Dare  we  say  then^-if 
YOU  relinquish  the  test — that  your  assertion  must  be  cast  into  the 
limbo  of  unproved  and  unprofitable  speculations  P  every  new  man, 
as  we  have  said,  being  a  new  problem  in  the  statics  and  dynamics 
of  humanity,  in  the  hutory  of  the  world.  Multiply  the  number  of 
men  in  a  generation,  and  that  by  the  number  of  generations,  which, 
as  Homer  has  it,  come  and  go  like  the  leaves  of  trees  in  uncertain^ 
and  in  number,  and  having  cast  up  this,  if  a  science  of  history  is 
possible,  show  us  what  singular  currents  of  vital  force  psssed 
along  the  vitality  of  ages  to  bring  into  bein^  "  a  Borgia  or  a  Cata- 
line,"  aKapoleon,  a  Lawrence,  or  a  Grant;  for  then  we  shall  hare  a 
something  of  proof  that  history  is  a  science. 

If,  however,  we  demand  that  the  ^ood  historic  roles  of  Siohard 
Baxter  be  attended  to — if  we  agree  with  him  that  we  can  only  freelv 
believe  history — 1.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted  witn 
what  he  saith  (speaketh  about).  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evidences 
of  honesty,  ana  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God — which  nmy  be 
much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writing.  3.  If  he  appear  to  be 
impartial  and  charitable,  and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind, 
and  not  possessed  of  malignity  or  personal  ill*will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  nor  personal  interest,  how  shall 
^'Chenenom"  answer  our  demand?  Will  he  qnote  gamloDS 
Heroaotus  or  lying  Livy;  refer  us  to  Geoffrey,  Monmouth,  or 
Eroissart;  lav  before  ua  Lord  Clarendon  or  Bapin;  call  our 
attention  to  we  infidels  Hume  and  Gibbon ;  ask  ns  to  relv  on  Fox 
or  Burnet ;  sup^y  us  with  a  criterion  which  shall  enaSle  ui  to 
judge  between  Grote  and  Thirlwall,  Kiebuhr  and  Sir  G.  Lewei, 
Totleben  and  Dr.  William  Bussell,  Ca^sar  and  Napoleon  HI.? 
The  new  Apocalypse  which  he  will  then  reveal  may  heip  to  oonvisoe 
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n8  that  a  science  of  history  is  possible.  But  how  else  can  we 
believe  itP  Not  while  we  recognize  the  free  will  of  mankind. 
Could  we  even  do  it  if  we  gave  our  credence  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
necessitarians,  who  bind  men's  souls  with  withes  of  iron,  acknow- 
ledging no  inner  causation  in  the  thoughts  of  men. 

The  conditions  of  a  science  are — that  all  the  facts  may  be  tho- 
roughly observed  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  effects — that  these 
facta  should  be  the  same  and  constantly  recurrent — ^that  the  traces 
of  causation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  perceptible — that 
facta  as  they  arise  should  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  induction, 
through  which  observation  has  trackea  them  in  their  pro- 
greas.  The  results  of  science  are — that  prevision  and  precalculation 
become  possible — that  men  may  avoid  the  effects  or  control  the 
iaauea  of  given  causes— that  the  artificial  production  of  similar 
cauaea  or  similar  effects  is  seen  to  be  within  the  compass  of  man's 
power — that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  given  cause  we  can  foretell 
and  foreknow  the  effect,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  an  effect  we  can 
infer  the  activity  of  a  given  cause.  We  believe  that  both  the  con- 
ditions and  the  results  of  science  are  such  as  to  show  that  history 
cannot  become  one.  The  conditions  of  history  are  becoming  more 
and  more  complex,  events  never  recur  in  it,  circumstances  are  un- 
predictable, consequences  are  continually  arising  that  are  unfore- 
seen, the  chain  of  events,  though  lengthy  and  well  knit,  is  many- 
linked,  and  there  is  no  single  chain  upon  which  events  are  suspended 
to  the  chair  of  Jove.  We  cannot  eliminate  chance  and  accident 
from  history  as  we  can  from  science. 

History  is  the  grandchild  of  fable.  Curiosity  is  only  her  nurse» 
not  her  mother.  She  is  unknown.  Many  affirm  she  is  a  foundling 
begotten  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  though  carried  over  and  laid 
dovni  in  the  Grecian  Peloponnesus.  She  has  led  a  wild,  irre^ar 
life,  and  her  genealogy  or  ner  posterity  are  quite  unable  to  be  iden- 
tified. She  has  attempted  to  acquire  letters  of  legitimization  and 
naturalization  in  many  countries,  but  has  not  as  yet  found  any 
sure  and  certain  godfather  and  godmother,  though  gossips  she  has 
many.  She  is  a  wanderer  and  a  telltale,  whom  even  "  Chepenom  " 
(is  this  puzzler  Saxonico-Latin  for  market-name  P)  cannot  manage 
to  bring  into  good  repute. 

But  a  truce  to  trifling,  although  "  dissipere  est  in  loco"  The  one 
unfathomable  thing  for  us  is  life — ^the  one  mystery  is  history,  or  the 
biography  of  time.  Can  we  ever  fully  understand  that  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  and  from  the  whirl  and  stir  of  which  we  cannot  extri- 
cate ourselves  P  We  are  as  it  were  in  a  network  of  wishes,  desires, 
impulses,  laws,  inducements,  enticements,  hopes,  fears,  and  duties. 
Wnat  can  our  life  work  out  of  these  P  What  can  issue  from  all 
lines  as  the  results  of  these  P  What  science  is  able  to  register  the 
effects  and  influences,  the  changes  and  the  differences  these  occa- 
sion P  In  other  words.  Is  a  science  of  history  possible  P  *'  Chepe* 
uom  "  says,  Yes !    And,  No !  is  the  answer  of 

PHILALBTHS8. 
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Satiid  (gwrtomg. 


OUGHT  CORPOKAL  PUNISHMENT  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 

IN  EDUCATION  P 

AFFIBMATIYS  ABTICLB. — III. 

Thebb  18  now-ardays  a  very  erroneous  opinion  preralent  as  to 
-what  constitutes  education ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
it  may  possibly  vitiate  the  reasoning  and  nullify  the  conclusions  of 
some  who  take  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  for  debate. 
By  many,  education  is  considered  to  be  nothing  more  than  book- 
learning,  a  sheer  cramming  of  facts;  and  he  or  she  who  has 
stowed  away  in  his  or  her  brain  the  greatest  number  of  such  facts 
— no  matter  to  what  they  relate, — and  so,  most  resembles  a  walkini; 
dictionary  or  encyclopeedia,  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  educated. 
A  certain  curriculum  of  study  has  to  be  gone  through,  a  certain 
number  of  subjects  are  to  be  mastered,  tbat  is.  learnt  by  heart,  and 
then  your  education  is  finished !  And  hence  if  you  do  not,  as  indeed 
very  few  seem  to  do,  take  it  all  out  at  one  school,  do  not  on  that 
account  be  cast  down.  Does  not  the  principal  of  the  Teleutaia 
Academy  offer  to  finish  off  and  perfect  the  education  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  who  confide  their  children  to  his  oare«  and 
with  all  the  accomplishments  besides  ? 

Of  those  who  look  upon  education  in  the  above  light,  some  few 
consider  that  if  so  much  has  to  be  got  through,  the  sooner  it  is  done, 
and  the  finishing  touch  given  to  it  the  better ;  and  therefore  if  the 
child  does  not  get  through  his  stages  fast  enough,  apply  the  whip 
pretty  smartly  and  he  wUl  mend  his  pace.  Formerljr,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Busby  and  Keats  this  class  was  in  a  majority,  few  in  fact 
thought  otherwise ;  but  now  many  who  look  at  the  education  of  a 
child  as  equivalent  to  cramming  his  brain  in  a  certain  number  of 
years  with  the  contents  of  the  text  books  of  the  various  subjects  of 
the  school  curriculum,  argue  that  all  intelligent  and  diligent  child- 
ren can  be  so  educated,  while  the  dull  and  the  lazy  will  never  learn, 
do  what  you  will ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  infiict  corporal 
punishment  upon  the  former,  because  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they 
are  so ;  their  memory  is  defective,  or  other  of  their  faculties  are  im- 
paired, and  you  cannot  remedy  the  matter ;  and  as  for  the  lazy, 
they  are  made  so  by  Nature,  and  when  she  sees  fit,  their  minds  will 
develop  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  they  will  assuredly  become 
great  geniuses  and  ornaments  of  their  country ;  for  have  not  all 
great  men  been  notably  lazy  or  dull  at  school,  with,  of  course,  a  few 
trifling  exceptions  P 

Now  were  education  in  reality  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
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the  mere  outline  work  sketched  above,  it  would  be  easy  to  sliow 
that  the  opponents  of  corporal  punishment,  who  generally  take  their 
stand  on  the  above  grounds,  are  in  error  ;  but  before  this  is  done,  a 
jnore  correct  view  of  education  must  be  given.  It  is  not  the  mere 
filling  of  the  brain  with  facts :  intellectual  development  alone  is  not 
education,  but  to  educate  is,  as  Emerson  says,  when  combating 
some  of  the  views  noted  above,  "  To  train  the  mind  in  its  most 
tender  years  according  to  the  laws  of  health,  so  that  it  should  be 
strong  to  resist  disease ;  to  fill  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge ;  to 
educate  it  to  comprehend  all  the  relations  of  society ;  to  bring  out 
all  its  powers  in  mil  and  harmonious  action  ;  to  educate  the  moral 
nature  in  which  the  very  sentiments  of  duty  resides,  that  it  may  be 
fitted  for  a  worthy  and  honourable  fulfilment  of  the  public  and 
private  offices  of  life ;"  or  as  Mr.  Fox  declared,  "  Education  has 
reference  to  the  whole  man — the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  heart ;  its 
object,  and,  when  rightly  conducted,  its  effect  is  to  make  him  a  com- 
plete creature  after  his  kind.  To  his  frame  it  would  give  vigour, 
activity,  and  beauty ;  to  his  senses  correctness  and  acuteness ;  to 
his  intellect  power  and  truthfulness;  to  his  heart  virtue.  The 
educated  man  is  not  the  gladiator,  nor  the  scholar,  nor  the  upright 
man  alone,  but  a  iust  and  well-balanced  combination  of  all  tnree." 
Human  nature  will  not  assume  this  combination  of  itself,  or  there 
would  be  no  need  of  education  at  all ;  and  it  is  plain  that  to  obtain 
the  desired  end  rewards  and  punishments  must  be  introduced. 
There  can  be  no  education  without  punishment  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  this  is  perfectly  analogous  to  our  own  state  of  probation 
in  the  moral  world.  We  are  being  educated  for  a  future  and  a  better 
state  of  being,  and  the  means  to  accomplish  this  end  is  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  present  and  prospective.  We  know  that 
a  certain  line  of  conduct  procures  us  ease  and  happiness,  while  the 
pursuit  of  the  opposite  lands  us  in  difficulty  and  distress ;  we 
know  that  every  sin  and  every  vice  in  which  we  indulge  brings 
now  its  sure  punishment,  although  we  see  not  the  hand  which 
inflicts  it ;  and  we  believe  that  there  will  be  corresponding  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state.  We  have  obtained  our  know- 
ledge by  experience  in  our  own  persons,  or  from  observations 
in  the  case  or  others :  that  even  now  we  sometimes  see  a  just  action 
bring  its  author  into  distress,  while  an  unjust  one  is  praised,  does 
not  invalidate  the  general  rule,  which  is,  that  our  happiness 
or  misery  in  this  world  is  to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  own  hands ; 
and  that,  being  conscious  of  this,  if  we  neglect  to  follow  or  run 
counter  to  the  precepts  which  the  moral  Grovemor  of  the  universe 
haa  laid  down  to  promote  our  happiness,  we  shall  assuredly  be 
punished  for  our  aisobedieoce  and  neglect. 

But  our  conduct  as  men  is  very  much  influenced  by  our  habits 
formed  as  children.  True,  we  may  totally  alter  our  conduct ;  but 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  we  shall  ever  do  so,  for  our  habits 
grow  with  our  growth,  and  if  we  have  the  power  we  have  not  the 
disposition  to  change  them.    Man  is  verily  a  bundle  of  habits,-^ 
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of  habits  formed  in  childhood,  for  as  the  proverb  expresses  it,  "  the 
child  is  father  to  the  man ;"  and  as  Solomon  declares  concerning 
the  training;  of  children,  when  they  are  old  they  will  not  depiit 
horn  the  way  of  their  childhood. 

Children,  however,  know  nothing  of  the  future.  Ther  know  not 
that  evil  passions  encouraged  or  unrepressed  in  childhood  wiU 
grow  upon  them,  and  embitter  much  of  their  after  life.  The 
educator  knows  this,  and  he  has  an  ideal  of  what  the  children  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ought  to  be.  He  strives  to  bring  them  to  this, 
and  he  acts  entirely  for  their  own  future  good.  The  first  thing  he 
must  secure  is  thorough  obedience,  and  this  should  not  be  aecmred 
by  the  bribe  of  reward,  but  simply  because  he  determines  he  will 
have  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be.  Children  in  after  life  will  have 
to  render  obedience  to  others,  and  they  will  not  be  rewarded  for  so 
doing ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  dutv  in  life ;  therefore  children  ahoald 
never  be  bribed  to  obey.  Children  yield  readily  enough  to  dis- 
cipline when  it  is  once  thoroughly  established,  and  prefer  it  to 
disorder ;  but  each  one  is  very  loth  to  fall  in  with  the  existing  state 
of  things  and  make  it  general.  As  obedience  must  be  enforced,  the 
^BobeoLent  must  be  punished  in  some  way  or  other.  This  point  of 
obedience  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  because,  once  allow 
the  teacher  to  be  absolute, — ^and  he  is  useless  if  he  be  not, — than 
all  other  things  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

An  intelligent  teacher  will,  as  far  as  possible,  treat  his  children  as 
reasonable  creatures,  and  endeavour  to  show  them  the  results 
likely  to  follow  in  after  life  from  their  conduct  at  the  present  time ; 
and  this  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon  them,  as  they 
seldom  reflect  upon  such  things  of  themselves.    But  still  there  are 
many  things  from  which  children  think  it  a  hardship  to  be  pro- 
hibited, and  the  reason  of  which  they  do  not  see,  or  could  not 
understand,}  in  which  the  teacher's  command  must  be  the  sole 
restraining  motive,  and  a  violation  of  which  must  be  puniahed. 
Take  even  the  case  of  book-learning,— which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
education  itself,  but  only  one  means  to  it.    A  boy  sees  no  earthly 
use  in  learning  Latin  and  Gtreek.    His  master  knows  it  is  of  use, 
a2nd  of  great  use,  though  not  perhaps  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
He  therefore  forces  the  boy  to  learn  it,  and  if  the  task  be  not 
beyond  his  strength,  rightly  punishes  him  if  he  fail  to  perform  it. 
The  thing  must  be  done,  difficult  though  it  be.     No  learning 
is  easy ;  were  is  no  royal  road  to  it ;  and  the  good  teacher,  while 
animating  ihe  boy  with  a  desire  to  achieve  a  victory  over  a  difficulty, 
will  never  deceive  him  by  representing  that  as  easy  which  he  knows 
is  not  so.    It  is  not  the  mere  facts  learnt  from  books  which  cause 
these  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  all  education,  though  they 
form  an  essential  part  of  it,  but  it  is  the  habits  of  attention, 
industry,  perseverance,  judgment,  and  dogged  determination  not  to 
be  beaten,  developed  daring  study,  and  which  in  after  life  will  be 
of  more  value  tlum  ten  thousand  pages  of  facts  known  by  mere 
rote. 
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It  is  now  sufficiently  shown  that  punishment  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  form  an  ingredient  in  education.  Education 
lops  off  and  jurunes  as  well  as  encourages  and  develops.  The  sub* 
jeot  of  it  resists  this,  but  the  teadier  must  be  paramount,  and  he 
mast  have  some  means  of  making  it  felt  that  nis  word  must  be 
obeyed, — that  is,  he  must,  to  be  impartial,  punish  the  offenders  in 
some  way  or  other. 

It  only  remains  to  be  consideored  whetiier  this  ^oold  be  done  by 
corporal  punishment  or  otherwise.  The  previous  part  of  the  articfe 
has  been  written  to  combat  a  notion  very  popular  just  now,  viz,, 
that  by  eertain  systems  of  rewards  you  may  get  children  to  do  what 
you  will,  and  those  who  disobey  lose  their  reward,  and  that  is  all. 
Sat  you  have  no  ri|;ht  to  bribe  children  to  be  obedient ;  it  is  their 
duty  so  to  be,  and  tiiey  must  be  made  to  know  this,  and  those  who 
disobey  must  be  punished — but  how  P 

The  child  disobeys,  and  therefore  he,  and  he  alone,  dbould  su£fer. 
Children  wiU  be  soonest  deterred  from  wrong-doing  when  they  find 
the  punishment  lights  on  their  own  heads,  and  on  theirs  alone.  A 
teacher  has  no  right  to  keep  a  child  in  after  hours,  because  this 
generally  punishes  himself  or  some  one  else  who  has  to  watch  the 
offender.  This,  in  fact,  will  form  a  great  consolation  for  him ;  he 
fdU  rejoice  in  thinking  he  hss  inconvenienced  his  teacher  or  some 
one  else,  and  the  punishment,  besides  failiuj^  of  the  effect  intended, 
"will  only  have  given  rise  to  a  malicious  feeling  in  his  breast.  It  is 
therefore  unjust,  both  to  teacher  and  child,  to  pursue  such  a  course. 
Impoaitions,  or  setting  lessons  to  be  done  at  home,  fall  under  the  same 
censure.  The  teacher  or  some  one  else  must  revise  or  hear  the  lesson. 
If  this  be  done  in  school  hours,  others  are  deprived  of  instruction 
or  superintendence ;  if  out  of  them,  then  the  teacher  ponisbes  him- 
self or  some  one  else,  as  in  the  previous  case.  Besides,  the  more  this 
plan  is  resorted  to  the  more  it  will  need  to  be  resorted  to ;  for  the 
very  name  of  school  becomes  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  and  the  sight 
of  a  book  disgusts  him  with  learning  altogether.  Tnere  only  remains 
corporal  punishment ;  and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced 
above,  we  may  only  add  that  it  obtains  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
authority,  that  noone  thinks  it  is  wrong  in  the  case  of  parents,  and  they 
educate,  properly  speaking,  as  much  as  the  schoolmaster,  or  even 
more  so ;  that  the  scuioolmaster  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  coadjutor  and 
deputy,  and  therefore  what  we  do  not  condenm  in  them  we  have 
no  right  to  condemn  in  him;  and  lastly,  because  some  form  of 
punishment  must  be  used,  and  no  other  so  likely  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  and  punish  the  guilty  alone  can  be  devised.  That  it  is 
uable  to  be  abused  or  administered  in  a  wrong  spirit  is  true,  but 
this  does  not  argue  against  its  use ;  and  even  here  the  evils  will  be 
much  less  in  reality,  though  at  the  time  more  apparent,  than  those 
incurred  in  enfeebling  the  frame  by  confinement,  or  weakening  the 
intellect  through  overtaxing  the  memory  in  the  way  of  impositions 
and  similar  forms  of  punislunent.  B.  S. 
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^*EGATIyB  ABTICLE.— III. 

Bbihg  amongst  those  who  firmlv  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  elevating  the  human  race  must  be  found 
in  the  intelligent  education  of  the  young,  we  naturally  looked  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of 
corporal  punishment.  Nor  haye  we  been  altogether  disappointed ; 
for  thougn  the  articles  that  have  already  appeared  are  brief,  they 
are  very  suggestive,  and  are  very  yaluable  oecause  evidently  they 
are  the  productions  of  observant  men,  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  topic  on  which  they  write.  In  saying  this,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  we  undervalue  the  opinions  of  plulosophic  theorists, 
but  we  maintain  that  all  opinions  and  theories  on  this  and  similar 
subjects  are  valueless  if  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  practical 
life.  We  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  add  that  the  views  which  we 
shall  advocate  in  this  brief  article  have,  during  a  number  of  yean, 
been  put  to  the  test  we  have  mentioned ;  for  '*  we  speak  that  we  do 
know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  terms  of  the  question  have  not 
been  defined  by  any  of  the  previous  writers,  and  this  doubtless 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  simple,  and  in  such 
frequent  use.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  term  education  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ednco,  which 
literally  means  io  lead  forth,  to  draw  out,  and  not  to  drive  out  or 
^og  out !  Further,  education,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  obviously  employed  in  the 
question  before  us,  means  simply  that  of  the  school  or  college,  and 
does  not  include  that  of  the  family ;  and  hence  the  scriptural  quo- 
tations our  opponents  are  so  fona  of  are  utterly  beside  the  mark, 
and  do  not  touch  the  point  in  dispute. 

The  education  of  the  school  we  regard  as  not  merely  confined  to 
the  impartation  of  knowledge,  but  as  including  intellectual  and 
moral  training ;  and  in  all  wese  respects  corporal  puniahment  is 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  prejudicial;  for  we  hold,  with 
Stowe,*  "  that  corporal  ptmishment  tends  to  harden  the  heart  or 
break  the  spirit."  I)o  we  desire  to  secure  the  attention  of  our  schoUn 
to  their  lessons  ?  The  use  of  the  stick  will  not  assist  us  in  doing 
this  P  Do  we  wish  to  stimulate  their  moral  qualities  ?  The  ii^ic- 
tion  of  the  cane  will  only  excite  in  their  breast  feelings  of  anger 
and  hatred;  for — 

"  Angrj  lookB  ctn  do  no  good, 

And  bhws  are  dealt  m  bUndnesr: 
Words  are  better  nndorstood 
If  spoken  bat  in  kindness." 

We  remember  hearing  some  time  ago  an  intelligent  Sunday  school 
superintendent  narrate  his  experience  in  respect  to  this  subject, 
ana  telling  us  how  one  of  his  o?m  teachers  had  declared  in  utter 

«  "  The  Tndning  Schoor 
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hopelessness  that  she  could  "beat  nothing  into  her  disobedient 
scholars  :"  and  no  wonder  at  it ;  the  only  wonder  being  that  any 
lady  should  try  to  perform  such  an  operation ! 

The  secret  of  snccessfol  teaching  is  the  liberal  but  intelligent  use 
of  kindness  rather  than  of  severity,  and  the  jndicious  employment 
of  rewards,  and  not  the  frequent  infliction  of  punishments.  Gk)d 
has  so  constituted  us  that— 

"  Tb«ra  is  s  goldea  chord  of  sjmpathy 

Fiitd  in  the  b«rp  of  ortiy  hanuui  soul ; 
r  Which  by  the  bnath  of  Idadoeas,  when  'tis  swept, 

Wftkes  angel  melodies  in  savage  hearts  ; 

Inflicts  eore  chastisements  for  treasured  wrong, 

And  melts  tha  ice  of  hate  to  streams  of  love  ; 

Nor  aujfkt  bui  hmdnets  thaijbte  chord  am  touch" 

But  here  our  friend  "Malyem"  objects  that  the  necessity  of 
corporal  punishment  in  education  has  been  maintained  by  men  who 
are  regarded  as  authorities  on  this  subject ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
John  Locke,  and  his  commentator  "  J.  A.  St.  John ;"  and  inferen- 
tially  by  the  poets  Goldsmith  and  Bums.  This  list  of  '*  authorities  '* 
is  a  very  meagre  one,  and  the  only  name  in  it  which  will  command 
the  deferentiu  respect  of  educators  is  that  of  John  Locke ;  and  it 
should  be  known  by  all  that  this  great  man  in  his  day  was  the 
greatest  opponent  of  corporal  punishment ;  and  although  he  did  not 
advocate  its  disuse  in  every  case,  he  declared  that  **  such  sort  of 
slavish  discipline  makes  a  slavish  temper." 

But  we  may  inquire  as  to  what  has  been  the  experience  of  tha 
most  celebrated  practical  educationalists  of  the  present  day.  That 
great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Arnold,  of  !Rugb^,  introduced  an  important 
reform  in  this  respect  into  the  vast  establishment  over  which  he  pre- 
sided»  by  abolishing  the  infliction  of  corporal  punislunent,  except  in 
a  few  extreme  cases.  But  it  may  be  replied  that  if  the  Bugoean 
scholars  could  be  managed  without  flogging,  it  should  be  remem« 
bered  that  they  are  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents,  and  that  the 
example  which  this  case  aflbrds  is  inapplicable  to  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  humbler  classes. 

In  answer  to  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Guthrie,  the  philanthropic  founder  of  ragged  schools  in  Scot- 
land. In  the  second  edition  of  his  deepljf  mteresting  *'  Plea  for 
BAg^ed  Schools"  he  says*  *'  From  the  beginning  we  put  pur  faith 
in  kindness:  it  has  been  tried,  and  not  found  awanting.  .  .  . 
We  remarked  in  our  first '  Plea '  that  these  children  were  not  to  be 
moved  by  hard  words  and  harder  blows,  being  too  much  accustomed 
to  these  at  home,  and  having  learnt  to  be  as  indiflerent  to  them  as 
the  smith's  dog  to  the  shower  of  sparks."  If  any  other  prcx>f  in 
favour  of  our  position  be  needed  it  mav  be  found  in  the  taot  that 
corporal  punisnment  has  been  banished,  by  common  consent,  from 
our  best  conducted  Sunday  schools.  On  tnis  subject  Mr.  Collins, 
iu  his  excellent  work  entitled,  "The  Te.icher's  Companion/'  ad- 
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dresses  teachers  thus : — "  Neyer  strike,  or  erren  touch,  a  seliokr  to 
enforce  obedience.  Lay  this  down  as  a  settled  role,  and  let  nothing 
induce  you  to  depart  from  it."  And  the  Eer.  James  Inglis,  in  his 
small  but  comprehensive  work,  "  The  Sabbath  School,"  Bays,  **  In 
schools  where  the  children  are  very  rongh  and  nntatored,  blows 
are  the  worst  of  all  ways  of  influencing  them,  as  they  are  bo  uaed  to 
them  at  home ;  and  though  you  may  beat  a  child  into  sOence.  you 
will  never  beat  him  into  attention."  To  these  precepts  we  will  make 
but  one  addition,  and  that  is  by  quoting  the  words  of  an  experienced 
teacher  of  a  class  of  150  infanta :  '*  In  my  own  school  there  has 
never  been  punishment  further  than  the  detention  of  a  child  for  the 
purpose  of  a  little  QJiiet  talk  about  a  fault,  or  a  refusal  to  shake 
hands  at  parting.  This  has  been  enough  for  children  of  all  tern- 
peraments  and  characters."  If,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  who  meet  their  children  only  one  day  in  seren ;  u 
ragged  school  teachers,  who  gather  their  scholars  from  the  lowest 
lutunts  of  vice,  can  do  their  work  without  having  reoouTBe  to  cor- 
poral -punishment,  surely  it  might  at  once  be  prohibited  in  ereiy 
educational  institution  in  the  land. 
But  there  is  still  one  other  claim  for  the  infliction  of  corporal 

Sunishment  in  the  education  of  very  young  children,  and  thia  is 
roughtforward  by  our  friend  "  Scholasticos."  He  asserts  that  **  ehiid- 
ren  are  not  reasonable  creatures.    .    .    For  several  years  they  m 
only  animal,  not  intelligent.  They  have  no  perception  of  consequenecs 
that  are  not  immediate.  .  .  Corporal  punishment  is  simply  the  means 
of  keeping  the  mind  open  to  the  conseouence  of  aetiona.      Amiable 
man!    Me  would  flog  the  infants!     We  do  not  know  what  his 
domestic  relationships  are,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  feelings  of  a  parental  heart,  or  bis  head  would  nerter  hava 
been  allowed  to  concoct  an  argument  like  this.    But  not  only  are 
the    assertions  of  "Scholasticos"  contradictory  to  the  natoxal 
instincts  of  our  nature,—they  are  op^oaed  to  his  own,  aubaeqiisnt 
remarks.    After  advocating  the  floggmg  of  little  chilcben,  beeaase 
they  "  are  not  reasonable  creatures, '  and  **  have  no  perception  of 
consequences  that  are  not  immediate,"  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
he  maintains  that  *'  punishment  ought  to  be  given  only  when  tne 
fault  is  one  of  temper,  and  is  known  to  be  wrong  by  the  partydoing 
it"  (sic).  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  ambigui^,  he  adds,  "Where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  and  tkere  ought  to  be  no 
punishment."    To  make  any  commeut  on  theae  oonflieting  atata- 
ments  is  unnecessair ;  and  we  leave  for  our  friend  the  permmanee 
of  the  delightful  task  of  self-reconciliation  when  he  faronn  na  witii 
his  "  B«ply." 

But  '*  Scholasticos "  would  have  all  corporal  punishment  to  be 
"solemnlv deliberative ;"  and  his  friend  and  supporter,  "Halvero,* 
asserts  tnat  "even  the  Hopleys  of  the  profession  abstain  from 
wanton  cruelty;  and,  indeed,  only  employ  the  tod  on  oecatiao 
and  cause  given."  As,  then,  the  corporal  punishment  which  Hop- 
ley  inflicted  upon  hii  unfortunate  scholar,  in  such  a  barbaric  mumet 
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that  the  poor  lad  died  from  its  effects,  was  not  "wanton,"  we  snpposo 
we  must  believe  Hopley  himself  when  he  dechires  that  it  was 
"  solemnly  deliberative."  If  this  be  the  case,  we  can  only  regard  it 
as  a  strikinc;  illustration  of  the  dangerous  and  direful  cnaractef  of 
that  remedy  for  chUdish  folly  which  both  "  Scholasticos "  and 
**  Malvern  "  prescribe.  Nor  is  Hopley's  case  a  solitary  one.  Wo 
have  kno^n  others  which,  if  not  equally  serious,  have  been  very 
dama;:in;r  to  all  parties  concerned.  We  can  recall  to  our  mind 
several  instances  in  which  corporal  punishment  has  been  so  severely 
adminis'^'  red  that  the  children  have  been  personally  injured ;  their 
parents  have  been  so  excited  against  the  schoolmasters  as  to  aum- 
mon  t  lie  in  bc^foro  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  their  conduct ;  and 
thoHLjli  the  masters  may  hfeve  been  told  by  the  court  that  they  could 
^o  fortli  \^ithout  anj  stain  attaching  to  their  characters,  they  mnst 
have  felt  sadly  humiliated  by  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed^ 
and  have  boen  painftdly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  while  many  of  their 
neighbours  really  censured  them,  some  might  pity,  but  none  could 
admire  or  love. 

If,  then,  corporal  punishment  be,  as  we  have  shown,  not  only 
unnecessary  but  positively  pernicious,  oar  readers,  we  are  sure,  will 
join  us  ill  maintaining  that  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  education. 

J.  M.  S. 


^iteratun. 
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OE  WEONGP 

BIGHT. — ^BEFLT. 

Fiction  is  the  offspring  of  imagination,  and  in  all  its  forms 
nothing  is  more  deeply  wrought ;  in  its  higher  branches  nothing  is 
purer,  nothing  more  ennobling  than  the  vivid  colours  of  character— 
the  rt^'^ources  which  a  refined  but  well-monlded  intellect  places 
before  U8  in  a  mature  plot.  In  the  novelist  we  have  a  man  who 
possesses  the  power  of  making  us  scorn  the  i^oble,  and,  whilst  we 
appreciate  the  good,  our  minos  are  stirred  to  oettcr  impulses ;  for, 
aecordiii>;  to  the  course  of  thought,  so  are  our  will  and  inclination 
fashionrd. 

S.  S.  does  not  appear  to  have  set  forward  any  very  powerful  argu- 
ment in  lii.^  J  aper.  The  objection  raised  against  fiction  in  his  first 
clause  has,  we  think,  just  the  opposite  efiect  on  the  well-regulated 
mind.  The  fauey  does  not  rush  away  with  most  men  in  the  way  he 
has  (loscrihed,  and  such,  we  doubt  not,  he  will  find  to  be  the  case 
when  he  extends  his  knowledge  of  character.  The  art  in  novel  lite- 
rature is  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  good  and  the  bad  in  their  every 
complexion ;— in  fact,  to  adapt  characters  of  all  sorts  to  present  day 
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life,  that  we  may  fully  comprehend  the  influence  and  the  result  of 
each  quality  on  the  mind ; — by  this  alone  we  can  live  rightly  and 
learn — learn  to  apply  each  di£ferent  phase  of  character  toonrtelres. 
Thus,  then,  the  perusal  of  works  of  notion,  00  far  from  being  wrong, 
teaches  us  at  least  one  great  lesson — to  know  ourselves. 

Now  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  on 
which  S.  S.  lays  great  emphasis,  expands  the  miud,  and  causes  its 
workings  to  be  accurate  and  concise.  But  what  more?  They  do 
not  elerate  or  refine  it ;  they  afford  no  examples  of  what  is  noble — 
no  illustrations  of  the  beautiful,— and  such  examples  only  can  be 
found  in  classic  literature,  of  which  fiction  is  the  foundation. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  S.  S.  condemn  us  all  so  freely.  "The 
majority  of  people  now  read  much,  and  think  little."  Is  it  possible 
to  disunite  tne  reading  and  the  thinking  man?  Again,  in  No.  3  of 
his  propositions,  S.  S.  states  that  *'  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction 
encourages  persons  of  ability  (P)  to  waste  their  time  on  unworthy 
objects.  Persons  of  ability!  Such  persons  would  scarcely  be 
classed  under  the  intellectual  in  our  opinion,  nor  do  they  seem 
worthy  of  having  a  whole  paragraph  devoted  to  them. 

"  Life  is  short, '  as  our  friend  say  8  in  his  fourth  clause ;  but  yet 
there  is  a  time  for  all ;  a  time  for  religion  and  a  time  for  fiction  and 
leisure.  Of  works  of  fiction,  some  had  certainly  better  uefcr 
have  been  published;  but  surely  these  idle  papers  could  never 
influence  the  mind  of  the  sound  man ;  and  with  regard  to  females 
as  he  terms  them,  S.  S.  must  suppose  that  such  low  novels  could 
not  possibly  And  their  way  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  lady.  The 
sixth  section  of  the  paper  before  us  consists  of  assertions  wholly 
▼oid  of  proof.  Is  S.  S.  acquainted  with  novel  literature  ?  Will  be 
examine  the  principles  of  Kingsley's  novels,  not  to  mention  others, 
and  he  will  see  w  nether  they  tend  to  make  him  a  liar  or  a  hypo 
crite,  or  whether  tbey  inculcate  any  evil  lesson. 

**  Samuel's "  paper  is  vaulting  and  dreamy.  We  can  find  do 
argument  in  it.  "  Samuel "  should  not  avoid,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  touching  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  write  upon. 

'*  Fhilalethes  **  comes  next  with  his  pious  proofs.     Let  us  see  if 
his  paper  will  bear  examination ;  it  is  seldom  the  pietist  by  \us 
advocacy  ameliorates  the  aspects  of  a  case.     His  first  clause  is  only 
an  attempt  Vit  proqf, — for  on  looking  into  it  he  assumes  that  fietiou 
is  the  "  father  of  lies.*'    Now  this  is  hardly  an  argument.    **  Phila- 
lethes **  should  not  conclude  "  hence"  for  bis  so-called  argument m 
really  nothing.    He  continues,  "But  this  line  of  argument  (?? 
may  not  satisfy,"  &c.    Who  could  suck  a  ''line  of  argument" 
satisfy?    But  our   readers  will  judge  for  themselves.    "Kiila- 
lethes  "  makes  an  obiection  to  the  word  "  imagination,*'  which  u 
quite  properly  used  oy  "  Nam  Der ;"  and  the  former's  definitioD 
and  long  explanation  is  not  to  the  point.     "  Imagination  "  might  be 
bettor  defined  than  '*  the  imagining  the  impressions  of  the  senses  "  (r). 
Since  o'lr  opponent,  then,  has  descended  to  verbal  criticism,  we  wiJI 
return  it  tenfold.     His  definition  is  wron^.     It  \s  not  usnsl  to  nw 
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the  verb  in  definitions  from  the  Bubstantire  which  we  define; 
and  "  the  senses  "  mean  only  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touck, 
or  feeling :  perhaps  **  Philalethes"  meant  **  the  sense."  **  Imagina- 
tian "  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  produces  its  peculiar 
thoughts,  and  combines  new  ideas ;  and  fiction  is  the  result — which 
is  not  "  a  lying  imagination/'  as  '*  Philalethes  *'  supposes.  Here  is 
another  of  our  friend's  very  strange  "  lines  of  argument  :** — "  The 
intelleotual  eyil  of  the  perusal  of  fiction  is  that  all  our  associations 
become  warped  and  distorted,"  and  so  on,  making  as  stated  facts 
thines  we  wish  he  could  prove.  Then,  to  finish  this  absurdity,  he 
concludes,  "  This  [viz.,  his  unfounded  statement]  proves  that  works 
of  fiction  are  not  good  sources  of  instruction. '  "  Philalethes " 
should  not  permit  little  provincialisms  to  creep  into  his  sentences, 
as  in  the  following : — "  A  lurking  suggestion  lying  hidden^r  loj^g  (!) 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mind  inactive." 

••  Philalethes  "  seems  to  us  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  read 
nothing  else  except  the  Bible,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  "  Is  he  an  English  scholar?"  We  can 
answer.  Certainly  not,  unless  he  has  read  some  of  those  books  which 
he  deems  unfit  for  perusal :  for  what  better  model  of  English  is 
found  than  in  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  Otway,  and  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  and  several  others  of  tne  older  writers  and  dramatists, 
whose  works,  if  "  Philalethes  "  should  ever  read,  we  fear  he  will 
throw  aside  through  his  silly  scruples  P  Such  a  man  is  to  be  pitied ; 
for  his  stock  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  always  small.  Our 
readers  then  will  see  that  "  Elpisticos  "  was  not  guilty  of  uttering 
such  a  **  fearful "  thing. 

*•  We  have  had  enough  of  "  Philalethes  "  for  the  present,  and 
wish  him  better  success  next  time.  Once  more  again  "  Samuel " 
comes  on  the  scene.  Unasked,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  boy- 
hood, interesting  enough,  perhaps,  but  which  we,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  but  his  ari^uments,  must  pass  by.  "  Pick- 
wick "  has  been  read  and  scrutinized  so  many  times,  that  a  review 
of  sQch  a  book  is  very  jarring  to  the  ears.  This,  too,  which  we  must 
perforce  pass  by,  makes  about  half  his  paper,  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

"Nam  Der"  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  "Samuel"  supposes,  in 
stating  that  "  works  of  fiction  are  necessary."  Our  winter  evenings 
would  pass  slow. enough  if  we  slept  in  our  arm-chairs;  and  during 
a  wet  aay,  when  we  cannot  enjoy  ourselves  otherwise,  a  good  novel 
indoors  is  almost  indispensable,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  profes- 
sional man  in  his  spare  time  finds  his  novel  a  great  boon,  as  it 
carries  him  away  from  his  business.  '*  Samuel "  evidently  is  not 
a  classical  scholar,  to  repel  the  '*  Athenian  Comedies."  W  e  should 
be  sorry  to  be  told  that  our  university  career  was  spent  mereljr  to 
spoil  our  morals,  and  to  repulse  that  **  healthy  virtue."  This  is  a 
bad  state  of  affairs  for  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  shows  ignorance  which  doubtless  even  novels  might 
remedy  to  a  certain  extent. 
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How  exceedingly  awkward  a  maD  would  be  who  enUred  into 
fashionable  society,  where  perhaps  a  little  conversation  on  the  last 
sensation  novel  might  take  place,  or  some  new  play  or  borlesque 
(for  this  also  is  fiction)  I  he  would  be  considered  ignorant  and  nn- 

gentlemanly.  And  must  he  suffer  all  this  because  he  will  not  read 
is  novel  and  attend  the  theatre  P  We  doubt  not  that  there  muat 
be  some  who  would  undergo  even  this,  but  happily  now-a-days  they 
are  not  many. 

If  our  readers  condemn  those  who  peruse  fiction,  they  must  also 
condemn  those  who  write  it.  Poetry,  for  the  most  part,  is  fiction ; 
accordingly  all  our  authors,  except,  perhaps  those  few  who  write 
upon  a  few  historical  subjects,  must  be  authors  of  *'  lying  abomina- 
tion," and  must  have  the  credit  of  opening  to  humanity  a  road  to 
ruin.  Most  of  our  literature  is  ideal,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
demned. This  argument  is  so  absolute,  so  entirely  void  of  anything 
like  proof,  that  it  must  find  but  few  proselytes.  Men  like  Tenny- 
son, Shelley,  Scott,  and  others,  have  done  so  much  for  their 
country's  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  bard 
to  condemn  them,  to  believe  them  guilty  of  such  a  crime  towards 
their  fellow-men. 

But  some  minds  have  no  sense  of  appreciation  of  literature, 
because  they  are  strai^ned  by  scruples,  and  narrowed  from  the 
want  of  that  reading  which  they  so  much  condemn .  Could  such 
men  know  how  the  world  looks  upon  them, — and  yet  these  characters 
are  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see  how  they  are  written  against  evezy 
day,  and  thus  learn  what  an  estimation  they  have  gained  in  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen.  Surely  our  poet  laureate  has  de- 
nounced the  pietist  properly  and  weU  in  his  beautiful  verse ;  what 
further,  then,  need  we  argue  with  him  ?^ 

**  Leave  thon  thy  sister,  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views  ; 
Nor  tfaoa  with  ahadowed  hint  oonfasa 
A  life  that  leads  melodione  days.'* 

MJLBWOOD  H. 
WBOKO.— BSPLY. 

Thebb  is  in  some  a  ruling  propensity  to  view  and  represent 
things  as  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  really  are.  Evil  is  called 
good  by  tiiem,  and  good  is  called  evil.  This  lis  strikingly  tke  case 
with  our  opponents  in  the  present  debate,  soprone  is  it  with  them 
to  give  a  misrepresentation  of  things.  "Nam  Der"  is  in  this 
respect  an  object  of  pity.  Pity  we  feel  for  him,  and  will  not  there- 
fore deal  so  harshly  as  to  seriously  notice  the  trivialities  and  errois 
of  his  opening  article,  but  gently  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  om*  iQ^ 
ther  consideration. 

Amongst  other  arguments  employed  by  '*  Elpisticos  **  in  favour 
of  works  of  fiction  is  the  fact  that  impure  books  are  emjil^^ 
throughout  Europe  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  the  hij^cft 
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dignitieg  in  spiritual  oiliceB  sanction  this  use  of  them.  But  ii 
everything  that  is  sanctioned  by  spiritual  dio^nities  right  P  Is  the 
sanction  of  spiritual  dignities  the  test  and  proof  of  rigbtness  P  If 
it  be  BO,  then  it  would  follow  that  should  any  spiritual  dignity 
shortly  commit  an  act  that  has  always  been  yiewed  as  immoral  * 
such  an  act  must  for  the  future  be  viewed  as  right,  because  it 
is  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  a  spiritual  dignity.  What  utter 
pnerility  is  this ! 

The  sanction  by  spiritual  dignities  of  the  use  of  impure  books  in 
education  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  use  of  them  is  right. 
'*  Elpisticcs"  imagines  that  he  shows  that  the  immorality  of  a  book 
does  not  render  it  an  improper  work  for  one's  study.  But  he 
flatters  and  deludes  himself.  He  shows  no  such  thing.  He  at- 
tempts to  show  it,  but  his  attempt  fails  ;  and  we  ask,  Had  not  men 
better  be  without  the  light  ana  information  imparted  by  impure 
books,  and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  moral  pollution  they  cause, 
than  have  the  instruction  combined  with  their  pollution,  especially 
as  an  equal  amount  of  light  and  information  may  be  obtained 
without  pollution  P  Indeed,  those  works  which  do  most  in  expand- 
ingr  the  intellect  and  enlarging  the  field  of  knowledge  are  those 
which  are  the  most  free  from  all  polluting  tendencies. 

*'  Elpisticos  "  speaks  of  works  of  fiction  which  are  solely  devoted 
to  virtue  and  decorous  living  to  such  a  degree  that  he  ^ars  they 
lode  some  of  tbeir  force.  Strange  doctrine  this  I  that  books  wbicn 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  virtue  and  decorous  living  are  less  forci- 
ble than  such  as  are  not  so  greatly  devoted  thereto.  Snrely  thifl 
greater  forcefulness  of  books  must  be  a  force  of  an  injurious 
kind,  and  therefore  better  be  dispensed  with  than  possessed. 

••  Elpisticos  "  has  sufficient  daring  to  class  the  Bible  with  impure 
books — a  degree  of  irreverence  this  which  shows  to  what  sophistic 
arguments  *"  Elpisticos  "is  capable  of  descending.  A  novel  is  a  ficti- 
tious representation  of  what  never  has  existed,  and  never  will  exist. 
Portraits  are  given  of  characters  in  whom  such  qualities  are  made 
to  meet  as  never  did  meet  in  Av  real  living  person,  and  they  are 
represented  as  passing  through  a  series  of  circumstances  such  as  no 
living  person  ever  did  pass  fhrough.  In  Bunyan's  allegories,  on  the 
i^ntrary,  Christian  ana  others  are  represented  as  feeling,  doing,  and 
suiTering  exactly  what  a  Christian  does  feel,  do,  and  suner.  In  the 
"  Holy  War,"  Mansoul  is  represented  as  passing  through  just  such 
cbaup^es  as  the  soul  of  a  redeemed  man  does  pass  through ;  while  all 
the  parables  of  our  Lord  are  representations  of  facts  in  spiritual 
life  ;  and  though  the  representations  are  figurative,  yet  are  thev  no 
ie«8  actual  and  solemn  verities.  The  parable  of  the  sower  andt  the 
seed  accurately  represents  the  preachmg  of  the  word,  the  various 
classes  who  hear  it,  and  the  different  effects  which  attend  it.  The 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  faithfully  portrays  the  mere  professor  and 
the  possessor  of  true  religion ;  ana  what  is  represented  as  taking 
place  at  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  are  not  mere  imaginary  cir- 
cumstances, Buch  as  we  have  in  a  novel,  but  what  will  actually  occur 
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at  the  coming  of  Chiiet.    Novels  represent  what  may  be ;  the  pan- 
bles  of  our  Ix^rd  set  forth  what  is. 

Look,  again,  at  the  vast  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  subjeel 
dwelt  upon  in  works  of  fiction,  and  those  dwelt  upon  by  Bon^aa  in 
his  allegories  and  bv  our  Lord  in  His  parables.  iTow  absurd  is  the 
comparison  drawn  between  them !  W  orks  of  fiction  hare  worldly 
matters  for  their  subject,  but  Bunyan  and  our  Lord  speak  on  spi- 
ritual matters  and  the  things  that  belong  to  our  everlasting  peace. 

To  excuse  the  indecorum  of  novels  by  the  fact  of  certain  subjects 
being  dwelt  upon  in  the  word  of  Grod  is  irreverent  in  the  extreme, 
and  merits  the  severest  rebuke.  Can  "Elpisticos"  say  that  tiie 
writers  in  novels  of  such  things  as  suggest  impurities  and  indecencies 
are  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  as  were  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  P  or  can  he  say  that  the  former  have  the  same  ends  in  view 
as  the  latter  P  A  novel-writer  records  the  circumstance  of  one  of  his 
imaginary  personages  getting  drunk.  A  writer  in  the  Scriptures 
records  a  similar  circumstaDce  of  a  real  personage.  The  way  in 
which  the  former  writes  of  drunkenness  excites  a  laugh.  With  the 
narrative  in  the  Scriptures  the  same  book  reveals  the  displeasure  of 
God  against  that  sin,  and  His  determination  to  punish  it.  These 
are  set  forth  in  words  so  burning^  and  terrible  as  to  cause  all  hearts 
but  the  obdurate  to  tremble.  So  with  other  sins.  The  writer  in 
novels  speaks  of  sin  li^tly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  allure  to  it 
The  writers  in  Scripture  speak  of  sin  as  an  awfal  act,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deter  from  it.  Where,  then,  is  the  validity  of  the  com- 
parison between  works  of  fiction  and  the  Bible  emploved  by  "  Elpis- 
ticos "  P  W.  B.  S.  argues  that  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction  is 
beneficial,  because  fiction  has  been  universally  employed,  and 
receives  a  large  amount  of  public  favour ;  ergo^  wnatever  is  univer- 
sally employed  and  receives  a  large  amount  of  public  favour  is  right. 
But  modem  science  has  proved  many  medical  and  other  practices, 
that  were  once  universally  employed  and  received  a  large  amount 
of  public  favour,  to  be  entirely  wrong.  W.  B.  S.  argues  in  favour 
of  nction,  because  by  its  aid  writers  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  the  historian.  But  we  should  be  better  without 
these  fictitious  supplies,  as  they  only 'mislead  us.  Li  reading  a 
book  containing  them  how  are  we  to  know  what  to  credit  and  what 
to  reject  P  If  we  receive  the  whole,  we  believe  what  is  ouly  imagi- 
nary. If  we  reject  tiie  whole,  we  reject  what  is  true.  Setter  to 
have  great  gaps  in  history,  and  acknowledge  that  we  know  nothing 
about  certain  periods,  persons,  and  circumstances,  than  have  those 
gaps  filled  with  the  mere  creations  of  the  imagination.  W.B.S. 
argues  in  favour  of  fiction,  because  it  has  moved  to  both  laughter 
and  tears ;  but  of  what  advantage  were  these  movements  P  W.  p.  S. 
"  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  anything  would  receive  s 
large  amount  of  approbation  throughout  the  whole  world  unless 
there  could  be  some  good  obtained  from  it."  ^  Beally  I  Does  not 
the  employment  of  some  one  or  other  intoxicating  substance  obtain 
a  large  amount  of  approbation  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  the 
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employment  of  it  to  the  production  of  intosdcating  effects?— and  is 
any  good  obtained  therefrom  P  Does  not  the  practice  of  selfishness, 
fraao,  injustice,  and  oppression,  obtain  a  great  and  world-wide 
approbation  P — and  is  good  received  therefrom  P  We  believe  the 
last-mentioned  argument  of  W.  B.  8.  needs  only  to  be  glanced  at  to 
be  refuted.  We  as  firmly  believe  the  arguments  of  **  Philalethes  " 
to  be  unanswerable.  The  instances  adduced  by  him  of  the  evil 
effects  of  fictions  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  of  "  Elpis- 
tiooB  "  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  tendency  of  works  of  this  class  is 
wholly  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  decorous  living,  as  also  to  the 
assertion  of  W.  B.  S.  that  works  of  fiction  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  in  the  wide  and  important  field  of  practical  morals. 

The  article  of  H.  M.  is  so  little  to  the  point  as  to  require  no 
remark  from  ns ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced 
by  our  opponents  in  debate,  we  still  feel  our  position  to  be  impreg- 
nable. S.  S. 


Ths  Pubasureb  of  BBAniiro. — As  the  Italian  proTerb  says,  chi  leggeregge 
— ^  he  wbo  nadeth  mleth."  Not  always,  perhaps,  over  a  kingdom  of  this  world; 
althoagb,  Vhen  action  joins  with  stndy  in  a  rich  and  vigorons  nature,  the  world 
obeja  the  thought,  word,  or  deed  of  an  edacated  king.  Bat  chi  Ugge  regge  ia 
another  aenee  too;  the  bookworm  is  the  monarch  of  a  shadowj  realm.  Think  of 
what  he  ia  master  when,  one  by  one,  he  has  famished  himself  with  those  golden 
keys  to  his  palace  chambers  which  we  name  the  lan^oages.  He  does  not  dangle 
them  at  his  girdle  in  what  is  called  conversation;  it  was  for  his  brain,  and  not' 
hia  t4mgne,  that  he  hang  them  one  by  one  upon  his  memory.  And  yon  call  him 
ahj,  diiraiif  stupid;  bat  look  what  company  he  keeps,  and  jud^e  if  the  real 
bookworm  can  descend  to  modem  manners  at  any  given  moment.  He  aniocks  the 
Greek  chamber,  and  Plato  comes  forth  to  tell  him  in  stately  Attic  how  Socrates 
died  when  the  chill  of  the  hemlock  cap  moanted  to  his  heart,  and  they  covered  np 
that  divine  smile  upon  his  face.  He  ankxiks  his  Latin  gallery,  and  Cicero  thanders 
in  the  Senate,  or  Horace  braids  the  roees  in  Pyrrha's  hair,  or  Tacitas  talks  State 
with  him  in  stem,  condensed  sentences.  Or  he  tarns  the  jewelled  key  of  the  Oriental 
coarts,  aod  the  kings  of  the  solar  and  lanar  dynasties  are  his  companions.  Old, 
old  civilizations  live  for  him  again;  the  Pandhara  Princes  fight  under  his  eyee;  he 
tAlka  Buddhism  with  Guatama;  he  hears  the  elder  gods  explain  themselves;  he 
knowa  the  secrets  of  Zoroaster;  he  looks  in  at  the  palaces  of  Assyria;  he  walks 
Bagdad  with  Haronn-al-Raschid,  and  sails  the  Indian  Sea  with  Sindbad.  Pan  is 
not  dead  for  him,  nor  Aphrodite,  nor  Pallas;  and  those  eternal  granite  gods  of  old 
JNile  say  to  him,  ^  Who  readeth,  mleth!  read  the  meaning  of  oar  immortal  calm, 
and  nle  the  kingdom  of  thy  mind  in  majesty  and  contentment.**  Nor  are  modern 
times  less  his:  he  tarns  the  silver  Italian  key,  and  chi  kgge  rtgge  is  true  in  ite 
own  tone.  He  is  free  of  heaven  and  hell  wiih  Dante,  soars  to  the  moon  with 
Ariooto  and  Aatolfo,  reads  Petrarch's  sonnets  over  Laora's  graceful  ahoolder,  can 
go  into  Armida*8  garden  when  he  likes,  or  loll  at  Fiesole  with  Boccaccio,  laugh 
with  Cervantes,  make  love  with  Camoeus,  look  right  throagh  man*s  heart  with 
Goethe,  baneh  into  infinite  (mental)  space  with  Kant  and  Hegel,  or  come  back  and 
scoff  with  melancholy  HeinrichHeioe,and  then  let  Emerson  regild  the  worn  world  with 
hia  wise  optimisms.  This  is  the  society  the  real  bookworm  keeps.  Stnpid  did  we 
call  him?  Ue  has  come  out  of  "  kings'  treasuries  and  qaeens*  gardens,"  and  the 
glitter  and  the  glory  are  in  his  eyes— our  owMight  embarrasses  him. — Tckgrapk, 
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OuB  poetio  critique  has  been  delayed  longer  than  we  anticipated, 
not  for  want  of  nmtter,  but  of  space.  We  shall  therefore  defer 
introductory  remark  at  this  time,  that  wo  may  be  able  to  do  ampler 
justice  to  the  claimants  for  admission  into  this  department  of  onr 
serial,  whose  patience — that  nnpoetic  faculty-^has  been  taxed,  ought 
we  not  to  say  overtaxed,  by  a  waiting  of  six  months.     To  proceed* 

The  following  lines  have  been  in  our  hands  long.  '*  They  were 
penned  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  determination  to  make  pro- 
gress in  his  stadies."  They  will  now  be  read  by  their  writer  with 
a  feeling  of  freshness,  and  their  appearance  may  "  a  momentary 
bliss  bestow."  We  suggest  a  few  rerbal  corrections,  which  seem 
'  to  us  to  intensify  or  improve  the  expression : — 

Oh  t  let  me  grasp  *'  the  trailing  akirts  of  tratb," 
And  cling,  and  eling,  and  make  a  part  mine  own, 

To  twine  it  roond  mj  brows,  in  early  yonth,  [that 

And  wear  it  as  the  earnest  of  a  crown  ! 

(Ml !  lei  me  gfxup  the  beautafnl,  the  good, 

And  gorge  thereon  with  tender  doting  ejes  ; 
Tis  these  ean  yiM  the  soni  immortal  food, 

And  lead  it  onward,  upward  to  the  ekiea 

Oh  !  let  me  look  along  life's  ragged  shore, 

Commingling  darklj  with  eternity  ; 
Where  man j  a  ahattered  craft,  and  broken  osr, 

Tell  the  sad  tidings  of  adreisity. 

Tea  ;  I  will  look,  and  looking,  learn,  and  toark,  fmark 

And  soar,  and  live  to  high  and  higher  things  ;  ffor 

And  then,  nor  gathering  met,  nor  death's  disrl;  mmrt         [fell  daA 
Shall  tiog  the  spirit  on  its  hearenwaid  wings.  [stay 

Am^Utmder, 

We  know  not  where  "  Canny  Banks  '*  are,  but  fancy  they  miut 
be  in  canny  Scotland — a  land  famous  for  poets.  Of  the  Teraes  sent 
by  J.  W.  D.  we  can  only  quote  two,  the  others  being  "  out  of  keep* 
ing  "— «  fault  than  which  there  can  be  none  greater  in  poetry. 

Oh,  Canny  Banks,  bedecked  with  flowers  ! 

Oh,  banks  replete  with  pleasnre's  stores  ! 
Ob,  banks  of  childhood's  happy  hoars  ! 

Where  still  the  stream's  fall  carrent  poors ; 
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Where  in  my  ynath  I  roamed  alooei 

Unlike  by  fellow-roving  boys, — 
To  walk  thy  flowery  banks  was  once 

The  choicest  of  my  joys. 

The  laureate  of  Canny  Banks  has  made  a  better  effort  in  his  other 
attempt.  But  there  is  an  uneasy  echo  in  it  of  one  of  the  lays  of 
Burns  which  stirs  the  soul  like  a  war-trumpet — which  ought  idways 
to  be  avoided,  upon  the  well-known  principle  that  "  comparisons  are 
odious."  As  imitative  exercises,  they  may  be  tolerated.  Unless  a 
writer  is  quite  able  to  outdo  his  predecessor,  it  is  unwise  to  copy 
so  nearly  the  action,  feeling,  sentiment,  and  rhyme  of  any  widefy- 
appreciated  song  or  poem.  We  print  the  lines  that  they  may 
become  an  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  down. 

BBUCFS  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY  ON  LOUDON  HILL. 

The  SQD  shone  bright  on  London  Hill, 
And  all  aronnd  wan  calm  and  still, 
SaTe  one  loud  voice  that  uttered  shrill, — 
"Warriors,  stand,  yonr  task  fulfil. 
Fight  for  precious  liberty  ! 

"  Here  they  come  !  in  War's  array, 
Our  foes  we'll  scatter  every  way. 
"Soldiers  !  soldierd  !  ne'er  dismay. 
Fight  from  dawn  till  eve  of  day 
For  glorious  victory  ! 

"  Here  they  come  !  in  armour  bright, 
Borne  by  steeds  in  swiftest  flight ; 
Here  they  come  1  all  trained  in  fight — 
Some  decked  with  crimson,  some  with  white, — 
Edward's  savage  revelry. 

**  On  !  on  I  ye  Scots,  your  lances  draw, 
Fight  for  king  and  freedom's  law  ; 
Strike  each  blow  on  brother  man. 
Strike  and  dare  when  once  bepan^ 

On  ye  brave  to  victory  I" — J.  W.  B. 

Turn  we  now  from  War  to  Love.  The  two  following  specimens  of 
verse  show  capacity,  although  they  seem  to  have  been  dashed  off  at  a 
heat.  Tins  is  a  good  way  of  giving  vent  to  passion,  but  it  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  a  fme  idea,  which  generally  requires  polishing. 
The  molten  metal  may  be  run  hot  ana  fiery  mto  the  mould,  but 
dressing  and  burnishing  require  to  be  employed  to  pre  the  high 
tone  of  artistic  finish,  x  et  to  ere  is  a  (one  about  the  Imes  we  quote 
first,  which,  though  a  little  like  that  of  the  yerses  made  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Charles,  we  like.  We  should  infer,  however,  from 
the  verses,  that  the  writer,  though  downcast  at  first,  is  yet  heart* 
whole: — 
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TO  A  FICKLE,  FAITHLESS  FAIR  ONE. 

Tears  relieve  a  burning  sorrow. 

Words  will  ease  an  aching  breast 
(Would  these  lines  of  mine  oonld  borrow 

Grace  from  thee  to  give  them  rest). 
Ton  who  know,  but  cannot  pity, 

Cannot  feel  how  deep  my  pain, 
Let  roe  view  mj  '*  phantom  citj,** 

Let  me  bid  ^  farewell  I "  again. 

True,  the  earth  was  made  for  weeping, 

Made  for  sorrow,  made  for  care. 
Perhaps,  as  time  is  onward  creeping, 

I  may  forget  that  you  were  fair — 
May  forget  our  early  meeting, 

May  forget  the  troubled  sigh. 
When  afterwards,  without  a  greeting, 

We  have  passed  each  other  by.  F.  S.  M. 

These  utanzas  are  jaunty,  nonchalant,  and  Lockeresque  :— 

AT   FARTING. 

So  I  wept  like  a  child  when  we  parted. 

True  tears  from  the  depths  of  my  soul ; 
They  say  man  should  be  braver*hearted, 

But  we  cannot  alt  feelings  control.  , 

With  a  smile  some  can  hide  all  their  grief. 

And  be  merry  with  hearts  that  are  dead  ; 
But,  alas !  it  is  little  relief. 

Twill  not  heal  the  deep  wounds  that  have  bled. 

But  some  wear  the  soul  in  their  faces 

(Not  mocking  at  **  sunshine  in  rain  "), 
And  expose  all  the  tenderest  places. 

In  hearts  not  yet  callous  to  pain. 
So  I  wept  like  a  child  when  we  parted. 

When  the  sun  of  my  life  passed  away ; 
Hope  alone  made  me  braver-hearted, 

Hope  in  what  the  future  may  say.  F.  &  M. 

Why  are  poets  so  often  "  minions  of  the  moon  "—so  subject  to 
lunar  infiaences  P  What  poet  has  eyer  been  known  to  nefflect  the 
lady  moon  in  her  joumeyings  P  Hesiod  (not  to  speak  of  Homer 
or  of  Ossian),  no  less  than  Tennyson  and  Alexander  Smith,— 

**  Private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself, 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  light ;" 

only  that  he  with  the  more  certainty  in  fancy  might  be  able 
**  To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night ;" 

and  may  be  prinleged  to  asseverate, 

"  By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear,*'  &c. 


« 
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M.  H.  has  been  at  this  old,  old  game  too,  and  has  produced 
this  pretty  piece  of  poetic  trifling/*  in  which  there  is  not  a  little 
earnest  of  yersifying  power  :— 

TO  THE  MOON. 

AH  ODE. 

BoU  on,  tboa  f^ir,  refalgent  Moon  ! 

Ascend  the  loftj  dome  of  Nif^ht, 
Whoee  arch  the  glowing  stars  festoon, 

And  blend  with  thine  their  mellowed  light. 

Boll  on  !    Beneath  awaiteth  thee, 

The  pilgrim,  in  a  dubiotu  way  ; 
Illume  the  mist  that,  like  a  sea, 

Swells  o'er  the  vale,  bereft  of  daj. 

Boll  on  !     He  marks  thy  red  orb  rise^ 

And  longs  to  see  thee  gain  the  height  ; 
Thy  lessening  form  he  joyful  eyes, 

And  cloodlets  tinged  with  silvery  light. 

Boll  on  !     The  lorer  seeks  the  bower. 

Ardent  as  doth  the  eager  bee 
At  morning  seek  the  opening  flower  : 
Love  lights  the  eye  that  watcheth  thee. 

Boll  on  !     The  blissfal  hoar  whei^  he 

Shall  clasp  the  loved  one  to  his  breast. 
Is  when  thoa  shinest,  fall  and  free, 

Above  the  dim  horizon's  crvst. 

Boll  on  I    How  slow  thon  climb*st  the  steep  I 

Thou  seem'st  to  move  not  on  thy  way  I 
Oh  !  haste  thee,  for  that  bosom  deep 

Owns  potent  Love's  mysterious  sway. 

Boll  on  !  for  who,  with  human  heart — 

(Alike,  in  this,  with  hearts  above) — 
Can  bear  unmoved  the  piercing  dart 

Sent  by  the  magic  hand  of  love  ? 

Boll  on  1     The  mariner  spreads  the  sail  [seaman 

To  catch  the  light  breeze  stealing  by  ; 
He  joys  to  see  the  bright  stars  pale 

Their  Hitle  lights  as  thou  draw'st  nigh.  [lesser 

Roll  on  I     He  views  thy  rising  form 

Impictured  on  the  deep  sea's  breast ; 
And  thinks  he  there,  by  some  swift  storm. 

Ere  morning's  dawn  may  lie  at  rest. 

Boll  on  !     Not  be  alone  doth  mark 

Thy  white  orb  through  a  tear*dimmed  eye  ; 

BeVide  that  lovely  cottage,  hark  ! 
A  mother  «ni  her  vliildreu  cry  : 
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**  BoU  00,  fair  moon  !  oar  father's  bark 
Ib  ridiog  on  the  swelling  wave ; 
Should  cloads  thee  hide-->the  night  fall  dark, 
Ah  !  he  maj  find  a  watery  grave. 

"  Boll  on  !    Shoald  stonnB  descend  in  wrath. 
The  breezes,  that  now  waft  him  home. 
May  bear  him  off  his  trackless  path, 
To  sleep  for  aye  where  wild  waves  foam. 

"  Boll  on  I     Till  day  has  vanqoished  night. 
Cease  not  to  shine  on  sea  and  earth  ; 
Guide  him  with  an  anspicions  light, 
Long  absent,  to  his  home  and  hearth." 

Boll  on  I  and  ponr  thy  borrowed  streams 

Of  light  around  that  sylvan  cot ; 
Bear  peace  upon  thy  welcome  beams, 

And  Hope,  where  these  are  nigh  forgot.  [joys 

Boll  on,  thou  fair  refulgent  Moon  ! 

Ascend  the  lofty  dome  of  Night, 
Whose  arch  the  glowing  stars  festoon, 

And  blend  with  thine  their  mellowed  light. 

Of  the  other  verses  we  have  in  store,  some  are  qxute  unable  to 
appear  in  type.  They  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  mere  elemesti 
of  composition,  e,  g, : — 

Like  the  corn-grains  Pharaoh*s  daughter 

Held  within  her  mummied  hand 
For  a  period  long  or  shorter,    (!) 

Truths  spring  up  in  every  land. 
Though  long  hidden  and  forgotten, 

Thiy  arise  and  re*  appear ; 
Though  fr«m  distant  ages  browghtem^ 

They  give  gloiy  to  the  fsons.  J.  IL  D. 

W.  S.  has  an  ode  on  **  Friendship,"  the  sentiment  of  which,  to 
far  as  we  can  see  what  it  means,  we  like ;  but  it  is  disfigured  by 
irrelerant  epithets  and  false  rhymes,  and  grows  inconsistent  as  it 
mroceeds.  These  inconsistencies  are  sometimes  very  annoying. 
There  is  something  in  this  sonnet— 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
Jomi  Clasi. 
The  peaiant-poet  of  Helptton.    N.  13th  July,  1798 :  M*  SOth  May,  1864. 

When  revolutions  rent  the  nation,  thou, 

Hut-bom  and  pauper-nnrtored,  earnest  to  show 

That  Thought  within  Life's  lowest  nnks  may  grow. 
As  choicest  fruits  oft  line  the  lowest  bough. 
The  fitful  yearnings  of  a  poet's  soul, 

By  mist  and  moor,  and  fen  and  flower  were  stirred, 

And  song  rose  thence  as  rises  lay  of  bird 
Out  of  the  mere  joy  nothing  can  control, 
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Of  the  freflh  feel  of  life,  and  love,  and  earth. 

Then  came  the  dusk  of  hope,  the  bUtnk  of  thought 
Upon  thy  nature  finely  Strang,  o'erwrooght. 
Then  the  lonjr  night  of  madness  and  the  dearth 
Of  love,  wrecked  in  a  sea  whose  foam 
Ceased  not  to  rave  aroond  until  thj  going  home. — D.  F.  C. 

Our  next  poetic  effusion  is  excellent  in  idea,  and  thoroughly  as 
well  as  consistently  wrought  out.  There  is  a  quiet  and  pleasing 
beauty  in  it,  but  we  can  scarcely  read  it  into  rhythm.  We  have  a 
feeling  of  clissatisfaction  with  the  Casuras,  and  some  of  the  lines  seem 
to  catch  up  too  quickly,  we  cannot  explain  how ;  yet  we  admire 
the  tone,  feeling,  and  management  of  the  subject,  and  are  con- 
strained to  assert  that  it  is  true  poetry,  though  less  skilfully  executed 
than  we  could  wish.  We  observe,  too,  that  the  second  line  of  the 
fifth  stanza  woidd  require  some  alteration. 

THE  OHBISTIAN  AND  DEATH. 

How  sweet, — when  the  daj  with  its  toil  is  ended,— 

To  the  weary  frame  is  rest ; 
When  peace  and  hope,  together  blended,  FtD  friendship 

EUUs  the  languid  breast ;  [Ddight 

When  Memory  drops  the  veil  that  fondly  shialdeth 

The  sacred  Past  (which  only  Memory  sees)  ; 
And  we  bow  to  Sleep,  as  the  willow  yieldeth 

To  the  soC^  summer  breeze  ! 

But — for  those  whose  guide  o*er  Life's  troubled  ocean 

Is  '^  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,** 
A  bliss  remains,  whose  npt  emotion 

Is  sweeter,  holier  far  : 
A  rest  is  reserved,  where  the  pang  of  sorrow, 

Or  the  mourner's  wail  is  unfolt,  unknown  ; 
A  rest,  unbroken  by  a  dawning  morrow —  Fontinged 

Vntinged  hy  sigh  or  groan.  f  Exempt  from 

Death  brings  this  rest ;  and  yet  we  mortals  wonder 

Why  his  hanc^  should  interpoee  ; 
Why  loving  hearts  are  torn  asunder— 

Friends  fall  alike  with  foes  ; 
Why  he  who  revels  most  where  victims  gory 

Do  groaning  writhe,  or  corses  silent  lie, 
Should  be  the  keeper  of  the  Gate  of  Glory, 

Through  which  blest  spirits  fly  ! 

This  mortal  life  is  to  the  life  immortal 

As  the  dawn  is  to  the  day  1 
Do&th  hfts  the  latch  of  that  drsad  portal 

Which  bars  the  solemn  way  ; 
And  we  pass  Time's  bound,  making  a  full  traaattion 

From  the  thorns  of  Earth  to  oelestial  bowers-^ 
From  its  care  and  toil,  to  a  rest  Elysian  [Times 

la  amsranthiue  bowers. 
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\Vliere  "  the  dead  in  Christ  **  hare  their  oames  unspoken, 

And  in  Lethe's  wave  a  tomb ; 
Their  spirits  live,  in  J07  nnbroken, 

Beyond  Earth's  transient  s:\oom  : 
There,  incormpted,  they  as  yietors  muster 

In  f^lomn^  ranks  aroand  the  Conqneror's  throne. 
Like  stars  that,  when  the  sunlight  Teils  their  lustre, 

In  their  bine  depths  shine  on. — H.  M. 

J.  8.  has  got  at  the  true  thought  which  constitutes  poetry  in  his 
sonnet  on  *'  Winter,"  which  we  annex  here  as  a  precedent  to  the 
preceding  verses,  which  we  hare  not  hesitated  to  aesignate  poetry. 

WINTER. 
The  Spring  hath  come  and  fled.    Sweet  Sammer-^ilooiiis 

Hare  ripened  into  Inscions  Autnmn  fruit, — 

And  now,  in  many  a  mean,  unsightly  root, 
Beauty  lies  sepulchred  in  floral  tombs  ! 
So  blossoms  into  life  the  human  flower, 

Emitting  odours  exquisite  and  rare  ; 

So  droops  at  length  the  '*  pride  of  the  parterre f** 
A  victim  to  remorseless  Winter's  power  ! 
Yet  not  for  ever  shall  earth's  lovely  things 

In  darkness  and  imprisonment  remain  ; 
For  a  brief  interval  they  fold  their  wings, 

Soon  to  emerge  to  life  and  light  again  : 
What  we  call  death,  and  shrink  from  with  dismay. 
Is  but  the  prelude  to  immortal  day  * 
Newcaetleon-Tyne,  J.  & 

In  this  invitation  to  the  woods,  the  same  writer  has  reached  a 
high  mark  in  composition.  The  lines  are  vigorous,  sincere,  and 
expressive.  To  some  they  will  recall  memories,  in  others  they 
may  revive  hope. 

COME  TO  THE  WOODS ! 
Gome  to  the  woods  !     Hark  I  the  sweet  birds  are  singing  ; 
Come,  for  the  wild  flowers  profusely  are  springing ; 
Come,  do  not  tarry,  the  blithe  lark  is  winging 

Up  to  mid-heaven  his  eloquent  flight ! 
Come  to  the  woods,  brother ; — leave  the  close  city,*— 
Thtjf  who  can't  do  so  are  toorthy  of  pity, —  [Those— ocedfal 

**  Work,  ceaseless  work  !"  their  unvarying  ditty, — 
First  thing  at  mom,  and  the  last  thing  at  night 

Come  to  the  woods !  •  and  make  pleasure  a  duty  ; 
Steep  thy  young  soul  in  the  essence  of  beanty, — 
Till,  richly  laden  with  exquisite  booty. 

Thou  shalt  exult  o'er  thy  new.gotten  spoil. 
Come, — for  kind  Katnre  of  cars  would  relieve  thee  ; 
See  I  she  hath  donned  her  best  robes  to  receive  thee. 
And  a  May-chaplet  doth  lovingly  weave  thee. 

To  garland  thy  brows  with,  brave  son  of  toil ! 

Heait-«ok  of  the  world,  its  shams  and  gold-madneiSi 
Flee  to  the  woodlands,  and  bury  thy  sa^iess  : 
Spring  is  the  season  of  mnsic  and  gladness, — 
Therefore,  desponding  one,  smile  and  be  gay  ! 


J 
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Comt  to  the  woods  !  iotcrmit  tbj  repining, 
Sol  to  invite  thee  is  lastronslj  thining  ; 
Tbon  shslt  fiod  plessare,  exalted,  reBning,— 

Come  to  the  woods,  brother  ;  come,  come  awBj  I— >J.  & 

We  owe  to  J.  S.  also  the  following  pleasmg 

CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

Hail  1  luatroas  Morning  Star  I 

Beaplendent  from  af^r ; 
Whose  woodroos  Advent  nncient  seers  foretold  : 

Thou  with  saperuMl  light 

Incomparably  bright, 
Dost  fill  Heaven's  arches  with  celestial  gold  I 

From  vast  eternity,— 

Ere  time  began  to  be, — 
Co-partner  of  Thy  Sire's  eflfnigent  throne  ; 

Ere  mighty  Cbernbim, 

Or  baming  Seraphim, 
Pealed  forth  their  worship  to  the  Eternal  One  I 

0  condescending  grace  I 

For  Adam's  guilty  race 
He  laid  his  dazzling  regal  vestments  by 

On  this  anspicioos  morn. 

Of  virgin-mother  bom. 
For  man  to  laboor,  agonize,  and  die  I 

Goodwill  and  peace  to  earth 

Came  with  Mes8iab*s  birth  ;<— 
Angelic  minstrels  poored  their  sweetest  lays  ; 

While  sages,  at  His  feet. 

Laid  down  their  offerings  meet, 
In  grateful  homage  to  Immanael's  praise  I 

Then  shall  not  we  rejoice, 

And,  with  symphonions  voice, 
A  tribute  of  thanksgiving  render  Thee  ? 

But  not  with  lip  alone, 

Unite  our  hearts  in  one. 
To  warble  forth  the  soul's  true  melody  I 

Acoept  our  offering, 

Divine.  Incarnate  King  I 
To  celebrate  Thy  natal  day's  return  : 

And  when  from  earth  we  rise. 

To  meet  Thee  in  the  skies, 
Our  souls  shall  then  with  nobler  raptures  bum  ! 

We  muBt  adjourn  to  another  opportunity  consideration  and  quo- 
tation of  the  other  verses  in  our  hands,  and  any  others  which 
^^J  he  forwarded  to  onr  care.  We  shall  resume  the  critical  duty 
again  with  the  same  desire  to  do  justice  to  each  writer,  hut  at  the 
flame  time  to  be  true  to  the  Muses. 

1866.  p 
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EOBEET  LEWIS  GEERU, 

FOUNDBB    OF    THE     BRITISH    LITEBABY    BOCIBTT,   ASD    BDITOl  OF 

"the  OLDHAH  CHBONICLE." 

The  name  of  Robert  Lewis  Genie  deserves  embalmment  in  these 
pages,  though  it  has  not  yet  got  into  the  books  which  narrate  the 
struggles  of  the  humble  in  the  upward  course  of  life. 

"Ahl  who  can  tell  bow  hard  it  is  to  cUnsb 

The  Bteep  wh«re  Fames  prond  temple  shiaes  afar; 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  sonl  sublime 

Has  felt  the  infiaence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war; 

Checked  by  the  scoff  of  pride  by  £nTy*8  firown, 
And  Poverty's  nnconqoerable  bar, 

In  life's  low  vtXe  remote  has  pined  alone, 
Then  dropped  into  the  grays  nnpitied  and  miknown.** 

Among  the  real  heroes  of  homanity  I  count  the  "  early  called*' 

one  to  whom  death  grudged  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnrr  of 

efibrt  and  suffering,  and  who  was  taken  hence  while  the  path  of 
life-  .--._-  -  r--.. 

uneventl 

without  recalling 
leaved  book  of  his  own  experience.  *'  It  is  said  that  genius  otq- 
comes  all  obstacles ;  but  more  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  we  hesr 
only  of  that  which  does  so  overcome.  We  forget  how  acddenbl 
are  the  victories  of  genius ;  we  humble  ourselves  at  its  objectir? 
shrine,  and  think  not  of  its  long  sleep  in  our  own  souls.  Genim  i? 
too  beautifully  delicate  and  too  expansive  to  grow  and  thrive  amoQf 
brambles  and  thorns ;  and  for  want  of  that  encouragement  which 
sensitive  minds  look  for,  the  springs  of  intellectual  development  are 
broken  or  give  way.** 

Robert  Lewis  Gerrie  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  27th  Jan.,  1831,  oi 
the  labour-level  of  life.  His  father  belonged  to  the  wage  class. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  well  educated  and  respectable,  thoiLe& 
occasionally  pressed  mith  anxieties  as  to  the  wherewithal  the  child- 
ren of  their  household  might  be  fed  and  clothed.  They  were  a 
God-fearing,  industrious  couple,  to  whom  the  bread  of  indepeMlence 
was  sweet,  and  who  abhorred  debt  as  the  deepest  enclavement  of 
the  soul  to  which  a  man  can  sink.  The  food  they  oonld  provide,  if 
scanty,  was  wholesome,  and  the  garments  their  children  wore. 
though  homely,  were  whole ;  for  the  mother  was  an  adept  at  the 
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too-much  detpieed  art  winek  enables  thrifty  houiewiycs,  in  the  ka- 
guage  of  BttznSj 


"  Gar  anld  clafls  look  mtist  as  waers  the  new.** 

Like  most  earnest  Scottish  parents,  they  laid  great  stress  on 
education.  He  was  bom  just  m  the  height  of  the  infant  school 
fierer  in  Aberdeen,  and  was  sent,  when  little  more  than  two  and  « 
half  years  of  age,  to  the  nnrsery-cage  of  a  seminary  for  children ; 
whence  he  was  successiyely  passed  on  from  school  to  school  until 
the  West-end  Academy  was  opened,  nnder  the  rectorship  of  Mr. 
Peter  Bobertson.  He  was  the  first  scholar  enrolled  on  the  books, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eajE^er  of  the  learners  who  thronged  its 
benches.  After  fonr  years'  training  there,  he  went  to  the  mathe- 
matical classes  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  ne  left  to  become  an  apprentiee 
in  the  office  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald  as  a  compositor.  At  tuis  thae 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  bound  for  seven  years. 
Though  pretty  sererely  worked  in  the  office,  he  did  not  relinquish 
his  studies,  but  continued  to  read,  study,  and  think.  During  tfab 
time  he  attended  rarious  classes  for  improrement  in  mathematiei^ 
modem  languages,  and  general  science.  It  was  to  a  sedulously 
conducted  series  of  readings,  however,  that  he  owed  most.  l±e 
was  a  lover  of  books,  and  he  especially  loved  such  books  ae  lit  up 
nature  with  a  fresh  meaning,  miparted  grandeur  to  human  life, 
explained  the  mysteries  of  mind,  or  taught  the  'Oourse  and  ten- 
dencies of  thought,  while  realizing  themselves  in  action.  *  Of  poetry 
he  was  an  ardent  student,  and  he  began  to  aim  at  verse-writing 
when  he  was  little  more  than  fifteen.  He  did  not,  however,  plume 
himself  on  being  bom  a  poet,  or  insist  upon  that  as  his  vocation. 
Hia  mind  was  of  a  more  practical  cast.  The  private  joy  of  versi- 
fying he  never  intermitted,  and  as  he  grew  in  years  his  facility  of 
expression  increased,  while  its  beauty  and  energy  became  more 
marked.  In  1850  he  ventured  to  imp  nis  flight  beyond  his  native 
city,  by  offering  a  contribution  to  CasselTs  "  Working  Man's 
Fnend.  *  That  essay  on  "  Social  Distinctions  "  obtained  a  prize  from 
the  proprietors.  He  early  became  a  reader  of,  and  a  contributor  to, 
the  JBriiish  Conirovertialist.  The  papers  on  "  The  Art  6f  Season- 
ing," contained  in  the  early  volumes,  opened  a  new  and  delightfal 
field  for  him.  He  studied  them  eagerly,  carefully,  sought  an 
introduction  to  their  author,  and  poured  out  his  heart's  thanks  to 
him  for  the  thought  of  opening  the  secrets  of  collegiate  halls  "to 
working  men,  and  for  his  faith  in  their  appreciation  with  which  it  was 
done.  His  taste  for  such  studies  developed  his  mind  rapidly,  and 
he  sought  the  best  books  on  these  topics.  The  popularity  of  the 
papers  above  mentioned  led  the  proprietors  of  this  Magazine  tu 
devise  a  plan  for  widening  their  utility.  This  at  last  resulted  in 
the  projection  of  **  The  Young  Writer  and  Student's  Assistant," 
suggested  by  Mr.  Neil.    In  tms  educational  scheme  Grerrie  took  a 

*  To  make  worn  clothes  appear  nearly  as  well  as  new  ones. 
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{^reat  interest,  and  was  a  diligent  stodent  of  the  Tarioos  lenou 
imparted  in  it.  Eobert  L.  Grerrie  saw  in  the  idea  a  germ  eapabk 
of  great  expansion ;  and  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  witA  the 
conductors  of  this  serial,  which  led  to  the  inangaration  of  what 
waa  then  called  *'  The  Neophyte  Writer's  Society/'  of  which  the 
first  president  was  Samuel  Neil,  Es^.,  whose  productions  are  known 
to  our  readers.  Mr.  Gerrie,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  8.  Jones, 
of  Ooleford,  laboured  diligently  to  bring  the  new  guild  into  work- 
ing order.  It  was  numerously  adhered  to,  and  quite  a  suooess. 
A  few  of  the  more  impatient  spirits,  looking  on  the  Institute  rather 
as  a  band,  of  literary  brothers  than  of  students  in  training,  yearned 
to  bring  before  the  public  their  efforts  in  authorship.  Mr.  Gerrie, 
borne,  we  belieye,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  by  the  impiJsiTe 
stream,  consented  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  association  on  a  wider 
baus,  and  extended  the  constitution  of  the  Society  by  the  institution 
"  of  an  honorary  council  of  such  men  of  established  reputation  in 
literature  and  science  as  may  be  farourable  to  the  Society's  objects." 
The  conditions  of  fellowship  in  this  Society  were — "decided  literary 
taste,  and  sufficient  literary  ability."  This  reconstruction  wss 
completed  in  1854.  That  year  was  a  notable  one  in  his  life.  He 
had  continued  in  the  Herald  office  as  a  journeyman  compositor 
nearly  a  year  after  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  but  now 
he  was  casting  about  for  some  opening  towards  a  course  of  life 
which  would  enable  him  to  use  the  talents  with  which  he  felt  he 
was  endowed,  and  was  anxious  to  be  engaged  in  urging  on,  through 
the  press,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  progress  of  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

Our  scene  now  changes  from  the  university  city  of  the  nortb  of 
Scotland  to  the  brisk  manufacturing  town  of  Oldham,  about  six 
oodles  north-east  of  Manchester.    There  had  been  started  in  this 
hat-mannfacturinff  centre  a  Liberal   newspaper,  in  the  days  oi 
excitement  regarding  the  Crimean  War.    The  earliest  number  of 
The  Oldham  Chronicle  is  dated  May  6th,  1854.    The  proprietors 
did  not  continue  to  look  upon  their  speculation  lon[^  as  one  likely 
to  suit  tiiem.    They  songnt  to  dispose  of  it ;  Grerrie  heard  of  the 
intended  transfer,  and  having  been  a  saving,  provident  young  man, 
entered  into  negociations  .for  becoming  the  proprietor.    This  six 
months'  old  newspaper  had  apparently  been  run  up  to  a  temporary 
and  but  seeming  success.    The  advertisements,  which  were  under> 
stood  by  the  purchaser  to  be  bonA  fide,  turned  out  in  many  eases  to 
have  been  inserted  on  the  mere  chance  of  being  paid  for ;  and  the 
circulation,  which  was  ^aranteed  at  a  high  figure,  turned  out  to 
have  been  distributed  m  a  great  measure  gratuitously  to  posh  a 
sale.    The  purchase  was  a  great  though  unintentional  mistake  <m 
B.  L.  Geme's  part,  and  it  had  grievous  consequences.     All  his 
available  capitsi  was  absorbed  in  the  copyright  money,  and  the 

Srice  of  the  (so-called)  goodwill.  He  became  its  proprietor  on  5th 
ept.,  1864,  and  soon  round  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  disorganized 
ana  ruinous  concern,  with  failure  alone  apparently  before  him* 
Bven  to  this  emergency  he  was  equal. 
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[Robert  Lewis  Crerrie  knew  the  value  of  insight  as  a  preliminanr 
to  foresight.  He  set  himself  to  learn  the  real  position  of  himaeu 
and  his  venture.  The  printing  office  furnishings  were  there,  and  so 
waa  his  own  indomitable  heart.  Upon  these  he  could  depend,  upon 
natight  else.  Even  the  workmen  nad  become  so  demoralized  tnat 
they  unfitted  themselves  by  drink  for  bringing  out  the  paper  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  more  than  once  G«rrie  required  to  hasten  off 
to  Manchester  and  supplicate  hands  to  help  him  to  work  off  the 
news-sheet  in  time.  He  went  through  all  the  reputed  subscribers 
and  advertisers,  and  asked  candidly  how  they  stood  in  connection 
with  the  paper ;  he  looked  seriousW  and  earnestly  for  trade,  and 

gained  by  his  sterling  honesty  confidence  and  interest.  He  found 
imself  not  only  compelled  to  dismiss  his  official  editor,  but  to  take 
hia  duties  upon  himself ;  and  while  he  acted  as  business  manager 
and  literary  conductor  of  this  harassing  journal,  his  own  hand  per- 
formed the  usual  labour  of  a  compositor  at  case,  and  handled  the 
reporter's  pencil  when  that  was  required.  All  this  head-labour  and 
lii^a*t-racking  he  found  himself  compelled  to  undergo,  or  consent  to 
enter  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  confess  himself  both  cheated  and 
defeated.  He  preferred  death  in  harness  to  life  in  disgrace  and  dis- 
comfiture. • 

Nobody  could  understand  him.  There  he  wsis,  now  indefatigably 
canvassing  for  advertisements,  again  at  meetings  of  council  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  jotting  down  the  proceedings  with  energy 
and  attention,  ana  then,  composing-stick  in  hand,  he  did  the  work 
of  a  man  in  the  odd  hours  snatcned  from  these  external  duties. 
Bat  withal  he  was  plodding  on  into  the  far  hours  of  morning,  writing 
the  leaders  required  by  circumstances,  and  clipping  his  extracts 
from  the  batch  of  exchanges  with  which  he  furnished  himself,  and 
keeping  his  books  posted  up  with  a  regidarity  and  minuteness  which 
would  nave  been  admired  in  a  head  clerk.  The  rumour  went  that 
these  leaders  were  the  composition  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  re- 
sident in,  or  connected  with  Oldham ;  but  they  were  not.  They 
were  spun  out  of  the  after-hours  of  a  bodv-wearied  youn^  man. 
Day  by  day  he  visibly  thinned.  By-and-bye  his  step  lost  its 
elasticity,  ms  eye  its  brilliancy,  and  his  cheek  its  former  hue. 
Scarcely  had  a  year  of  this  intense  labour  been  undergone  before 
consumption  fastened  on  his  vitals,  and  held  her  grip  like  one  of 
the  Tulturcs  which  preyed  on  Prometheus,  and  marked  him 
infallibly  as  one  who  would  soon  be  her  own. 

Even  then  and  thas  he  scorns  to  yield ;  he  has  duties  to  do,  ties 
to  his  task,  his  mother  and  sister,  though  not  wholly,  yet  partly 
dependent  upon  him.  He  must  work  up  the  worth  of  his  property 
— and  then  aeath  will  be  welcomer  the  more  terrible  the  struggle 
after  which  it  comes.  We  owe  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to 
him  at  this  time,  to  a  dear  friend  of  ours  and  his,  a  friend,  too, 
whose  life  also  might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  *'  ToUing  Upward  *' 
from  the  shopboard  to  the  pulpit : — "  An  hour  and  a  h^f  spent  in 
Manchester,  and  then  we  hurry  off  for  Oldham.    Having  arrived. 
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we  make  otur  way  to  a  riBing  ground  in  the  oyUakirts  of  this  moky, 
fleattered,  and  uncomely  town,  yet  containing  some  60,000  of  a 
population,  and  at  length  reach  a  neat  row  of  houses  with  garden* 
plots  before  the  doors,  and  lying  at  right  angles  slmost  with  the 
&lne*Coat  School  of  Oldham .  We  hare  been  seen  approaching,  a&d 
a  blythe  bonny  Scotch  girl,  the  sister  of  the  friend  we  seeK^bids 
UA  **  welcome."  We  can  see  a  subdued  sorrow  on  her  countenance, 
notwithstanding  the  smile  of  friendliness  our  visit  has  occasioned. 
By-and-bye  we  are  conducted  into  a  neat  bed-room  upstairs. 
Stretched  on  his  bed  there  lies  a  young  man,  pale  and  emaciated, 
with  a  winning  face,  sparkling  eye,  and  massive  brow,  Aroond 
him  are  quite  a  number  of  books  and  papers.  In  his  long  bony 
fingers  is  a  pencil,  and  as  he  lies  on  nis  back,  he  is  engaged  in 
writing,  with  a  book  for  his  desk,  the  leading  article  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Oldham  Chronicle,**  This  was  in  August,  ISod 
He  rallied  a  little  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  an  autumn  tour  back  to 
his  native  country,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood's  interest. 
Bat  the  cares  of  hfe  abode  with  him,  and  the  seal  of  death  was 
upon  him.  He  returned  to  his  "  fighting  off  of  death  "  again,  and 
aU  the  winter,  under  the  shadow  of  the  funeral  yew,  he  continned 
his  journalistic  toil-^ft>r  now  it  was  toil.  In  February  he  had 
l«signed  himself  to  a  speedy  release  from  the  bonda^j^  of  fate,  firit 
that  all  that  was  left  to  him  was  "  a  departure,"  and  m  his  earnest 
love  for  those  who  watched  his  sick  oed,  he  prayed  that  desth 
might  come  upon  him  alone,  that  his  struggle  with  tne  grisly  enemy 
might  not  be  left  as  a  memory  of  pain  with  them.  He  arranged 
his  earthljr  affairs  for  their  saxes  and  behoof,  and  found  a  solace 
even  on  his  couch  of  death  that  his  efforts  had  not  only  succeeded 
in  rescuing  his  small  original  capital  £rom  absorption  by  a  failure, 
but  that  his  property  had  so  risen  in  value  that  it  would  bring  him 
in  the  possibdity  of  leaving  those  whom  he  loved  in  some  measure 
provided  for  against  the  unkindnesspf  the  world,  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Oldham  Chronicle  had  increased,  under  his  management 
and  despite  all  his  diffictdties,  from  300  to  3,000. 

One  morning  in  July  the  exhaustion  of  death  come  upon  him. 
He  laid  his  head  on  his  mother's  breast,  and  with  a  gentle  aspira* 
tion  passed  away — away  from  the  woes  of  earth,  away  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Saviour  whom  he  trusted.  Before  twenty-seven  years  of 
life  had  glinted  upon  him,  16th  July,  1857,  he  departed  at  the 
command  of  *'  the  shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot.' 

^  LookinjBf  at  such  a  life,  thinking  of  the  aims  and  efforts  which 
▼italized  it,  the  noble  conscientiousness  which  overarched  and  glori* 
fied  it,  the  humanity  which  formed  its  ver^  core  and  essence,  are  we 
not  justified  in  giving  this  "  frail  memorial "  of  a  man  of  worth  ss 
an  instance  of"  Toiling  Upward,"  and  in  saying  with  the  Laureate^ 

"  Contemplate  sll  this  work  of  Tfaiw, 
The  giami  labomring  m  At»  gfomtk  ; 
Nor  dream  of  hnman  lo?e  aad  trnth 
As  djiog  Natnre's  earth  and  Hire  ; 
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But  trust  that  those  we  oaU  tlie  dead 
Are  brothers  of  an  ampler  day, 
for  e?er  nobler  ends'*? 

At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Neophyte  Writers*  Society,  held 
n  MancheBter,  August,  1857,  "numerous  affectionate  testimonies 
to  the  sterling  worth  and  many  amiable  qualities  **  of  Robert  Lewis 
Grerrie,  founder  of  that  association,  were  eroked,  and  "  an  address 
of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  his  relatives  '*  was  voted.  Shortly 
after  his  demise,  an  agitation  arose  in  the  society  for  a  more  impos- 
ing title,  and  it  was  called  "  The  British  Literary  Association,"  bat 
perhaps  its  best  testimony,  as  yet,  is  the  life  and  labours  of  its 
founder— the  Eobert  Nichol  of  our  day — B.  L.  Gerrie. 


LORD  STANLEY  ON  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  AND 

WORKMEN'S  HALLS. 

[The  Bight  Hon.  £.  H.  S.  Stanley,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  Koowiley,  Slst  Joly, 
1826.  He  was  educated  at  Bagby,  under  Dr.  Arnold,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  /i^adaated  first  class  In  classics,  with  mathematical  honours, 
in  1848.  Having  contested  Lancaster  unsucoessfnily,  he  went  on  a  toar  in 
America.  In  his  absence  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  George  Bentinck 
(deceased),  as  Member  for  King^s  Lynn.  His  next  tour  was  taken  to  India,  where 
he  spent  much  eflPort  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  great  empire. 
On  the  acoessioii  to  power  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Derbf,  in  1852,  he  was 
appcnnted  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affirirs.  In  1853,  Oxford  conferred 
the  d€gFm  of  D.C X.  on  him.  In  1855,  L^d  Palmenton  offered  him  the  seals  of 
the  Coloaia]  Offiee,  which  he,  howsTer,  declined.  In  1858  he  accepted  the  same 
dignity  and  office  under  his  father,  and  propoaedhts  famous  plan  of  Indian  Beform, 
conceived  and  sketched  in  1853.  On  Lord  Bllenborough's  resignation,  Sir  £dward 
Bulwer  Lytton  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  and  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  was  subsequently  merged  into  Secretarj  of  State  for  India.  He 
is  derotedlj  attached  to  Social  Beform,  and  speaks  with  earnestness  on  snch 
topics.  The  following  speech  was  delirered  at  the  inaiiguration,  3rd  of  August,  of 
the  Birkenhead  Workmen's  Hall  and  Club  House,  erected  under  limited  liability, 
in  5,000  sharse  at  £l  each,  many  of  which  are  held  by  working  men.  It  is 
adndraUy  fitted  npi] 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  H.  J.  CandLar,  Eiq.,— - 
The  Bieht  Hon.  Loid  Stanley  said — ^Ladiea  and  gentlemen, 
finenda  and  neighbours,  I  thank  joa  most  sincerely  for  the  kindness 
of  this  reception,  but,  although  I  feel  it  very  deeply,  yet  I  feel  also 
that  I  hare  not  much  risht  to  stand  upon  this  platform.  It  is 
hardly  the  part  of  those  wno  take  no  share  in  the  battle  to  come 
forward  most  prominently  in  celebrating  the  victory.    But  I  have 
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come  here  with  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  openinjj  of  diif 
hall.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  quite  time  that 
some  undertaking  of  this  kind  was  set  on  foot  in  Biikenluad* 
Wherever  a  new  oitj  grows  up  rapidly,  wherever  a  vast  poptditiaa 
leathers  itself  in  a  few  years  round  some  new  industnal  centre, 
it  will  inevitably  happen  that  many  social  wanta  will,  for  a  time, 
remain  unprovided.  Men  feel  about  such  a  place  as  if  it  were 
to  them  rather  an  inn,  or  an  encampment,  than  a  home.  Em- 
ployers look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  be  able  to  leave 
off  business.  Working  men  have  not  the  leisure,  and  in  maav 
cases  have  not  the  means,  to  assist  in  providing  what  is  reqoired 
Now,  that  is  a  case  more  or  less  in  all  such  towns  as  this,  and  it  if 
peculiarly  likely  to  be  the  case  here.  I  don't  flatter  you  in  sayinf 
that  there  is  nothing  in  England — and  hardlv  anything  in  America 
or  in  the  Colonies — more  remarkable  than  the  progress  of  Birken- 
head.  The  rateable  property  of  this  township  nas  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years ;  only  forty-four  years  ago—in  1821— Birkenhead 
contained  a  population  of  no  more  than  200;  between  1821  and 
1841  that  population  multiplied  itself  fortyfold, — from  200  to  8,000; 
and,  further,  in  less  than  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  elapsed 
between  the  year  1841  and  tne  present  time,  these  numbers  nave 
been  again  multiplied  fivefold,  and  for  8,000  then  you  have  nearly 
40,000  now,— -when  I  bear  all  these  things  (and  I  have  my  figure* 
upon  what  I  believe  to  be  good  and  undoubted  authority),  I 
am  reminded,  not  so  much  of  anything  which  we  see  in  Europe,  a& 
of  those  new  cities  which  grow  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Western 
prairie,  where,  with  the  traffic,  the  crowded  streets,  and  along  with 
every  luxury  and  convenience  of  life,  you  see  here  and  there,  in 
comers  and  byways,  the  stumps  still  sticking  out  of  the  groond  to 
mark  the  remains  of  that  old  primeval  forest  that  has  hiardly  yet 
been  cleared  away.  I  think  your  progress  is,  upon  the  whole,  more 
extraordinary  than  that  to  which  I  allude ;  because  these  things 
take  place  in  the  new  country,  whereas  you  have  grown  up  in  a 
very  old  country.  Nobody  is  sstonished  if  the  schoolboy  whom 
you  have  not  seen  for  a  year  or  two  has  grown  a  couple  of  inches 
m  height  since  you  parted,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
if  he  has  become  a  grown  man.  Yet,  when  one  thinks  of  it»  that 
^owth  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  about  Old  England,— and  no  doubt,  as  far  as 
our  laws,  our  customs,  our  institutions,  and  our  history  u  con- 
cerned,  we  are  a  very  old  country.  But  when  one  comes  to  lock  at 
those  things  which  are  characteristic  of  England  at  the  present  day, 
when  one  U)oks  at  our  trade,  our  manufactures,  our  colonies,  and  onr 
Indian  empire,  it  is  almost  startling  to  see  the  rapid  growth  of 
these  things,  and  how  much  of  all  that  has  made  England  what  she 
is  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  really  the  work  of  only  three 
or  four  generations.  That  is  a  digression,  .but  it  is  one  to  which 
both  the  place  in  which  I  am  spenkiug  and  the  subject  natoraltj 
Icadfl. 
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Now,  to  come  to  what  is  more  immediately  before  us.  I  tin- 
derstand  the  primary  object  of  this  building  to  be  a  club— a  place 
of  meeting,  that  is,  either  for  business,  refreshment,  or  society,  for 
the  use  orall  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  among  that 
vast  population  of  mechanics  and  artisans  who  inhabit  this  shore  of 
the  Mersey.  And  I  will  teU  you  why  I,  who  am  not  very  fond  of 
making  speeches  without  any  practical  object,  and  who  think  that 
in  this  part  of  the  world  we  are  perhaps  rather  too  much  given 
to  make  a  great  display  about  inaugurations  and  openings  of  build- 
ings, lajring  first  stones,  and  ceremonies  of  that  kind — why  I,  hold- 
ing that  opinion,  nevertheless  think  that  the  opening  of  this  building 
is  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  celebrated  in  a  public  and  formal 
manner.  Buildings  of  this  kind  are  at  present  very  rare,  yet  they 
ought  to  be  very  common.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  on  the 
old  hackneyed  subject  of  keeping  men  from  the  public-house. 
Artisans  are  not  children,  and  if  they,  working  hard  and  earning 
largely,  choose  to  spend  their  money  in  that  way,  they  have  as 
much  right  to  do  so  as  anybody  else  has  to  do  a  thing  which  is 
simply  foolish.  It  is  a  question  between  their  families  and  them- 
selves, and  I  think  we  may  leave  them  to  the  conjugal  eloquence 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  exerted  on  such  occasions.  1  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  not  for  those  who  live  luxuriously  to  speak  of 
them  harshly  in  that  matter.  It  is  more  their  business  than  ours. 
But  no  man  ought  to  be  driven  to  the  public-house  for  want  of  any 
other  place  to  go  to.  He  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  go  there 
becauae  his  dub  meets  there,  and  he  does  not  like  to  miss  a 
dub  meeting,  or  because  there  is  no  other  convenient  place  where 
he  can  enjoy  fnendlv  talk  and  a  fire  on  a  cold  wmtiy  night, 
or  simply  because  he  has  nowhere  else  to  cro.  Of  course  it  may  be 
asked,  why  cannot  people  stay  at  home  P  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is 
that  men  m  the  richer  classes,  having  a  great  deal  more  time  at  their 
disposal,  and  having  materials  for  making  far  more  comfortable 
homes,  do  not  make  it  a  universal  rule  to  pass  their  evenings 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

I  say  nothing  of  that  class — I  am  bound  to  speak  of  them  as  an 
unfortunate  class— whose  home  is  a  lodging,  and  who  shelter  their 
families  whenever  they  put  on  their  hats ; — but  I  say  this,  that  social 
intercourse— free,  friendly,  easy  talk — is  as  necessary  to  men  as 
food,  or  sleep,  or  fresh  air.  A  man  does  not  live  a  healthy  life 
without  it,  and  therefore  whatever  enables  him  to  enjoy  that  kind 
of  intercourse  in  a  comfortable  and  civilized  manner  is  not  only  a 
pleasure  to  him,  but  a  benefit  intellectually  and  morally.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  places  of  meeting  like  this,  which  are  meant  to  be 
real  clubs,  or  places  where  clubs  may  meet — not  schools  in  disguise ; 
not  institutes,  although  institutes  are  very  good  things  in  their  way ; 
not  lecture-rooms,  although  this  room  will  no  doubt  serve  tliat 
purpose  admirably,  if  it  be  required,  but  places  where  talk,  and 
newspapers,  and  refreshments  may  be  had  with  a  security  against 
disturbance  from  drunken  or  rough  and  disorderly  persons.    I  say 
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that  places  of  this  kind  ought  to  exists  and  I  beUere  they  ikflitlj 
will  exist  in  every  great  town  in  England,  and  in  msDj  of  w 
little  towns  also.  At  present  there  are  only  a  few  hoe  sad  there, 
but  fashions  spread  fast ;  it  is  onlj^  the  first  step  that  gires  trouble. 
It  is  not  our  nabit  in  these  districts  to  lag  behind  when  aajtlnng 
useful  is  doing.  Then  we  have  in  these  parts  more  monsf — «p^ 
oially  in  the  artisan  and  working  classes — than  is  to  be  fouid  nj* 
where  else,  except,  perhaps,  in  Manchester  and  in  London.  1  ub 
afraid  we  must  admit  that  there  are  rery  few  parts  of  the  ooontiy 
where  the  outdoor  aspects  of  nature  are  less  agreeable  thin  th^ 
are  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LiyerpooL  We  are  not  ftroucd 
in  that  way,,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  shonldendeft* 
▼our  to  make  compensation,  as  far  as  we  can,  by  {voviding  indoor 
comforts  for  the  absence  of  that  which  we  cannot  have,  however  pleip 
sant  it  might  be  in  this  summer  weather — for  the  absence  of  the  gnea 
fields,  and  the  shady  lanes,  and  the  pleasant  open  commons  of  tbt 
south.  Well,  then,"  the  question  is  asked,  "  What  seconty  hsn 
you  that  an  erection  of  this  kind  will  be  supported?  "  My  iiuvar 
IS  that  we  hope,  and  we  confidently  belieye,  that  it  will  not  only  w 
managed,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  owned,  by  those  for  w)i0W 
benefit  it  is  established.  Expressly  for  that  purpose  the  a|iiR> 
have  been  made  of  very  small  amount.  It  is  the  snxions  desiie<tf 
the  promoters  that  they  should  be  so  held,  and  they  are  lo  at  pi«- 
lent  to  some  extent ;  they  will  be  so,  JL  believe,  to  a  maeh  grnttf 
extent  when  the  thing  is  fairlv  in  operation ;  and  if  they  ■'^JP^ 
held  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  encouragement,  becsnse  by  a  st'^ 
of  liberality  which  appears  to  me  even  extreme,  if  I  undastiDdtw 
arrangements  rightly,  preferential  adyantagea  haye  been  g'*'^^^ 
those  who  are  holders  of  more  than  two  or  three  shares  ^^^r^ 
who  hold  a  larger  number,  so  that  the  former  class  are  sate  of  tMff 
return.  One  thing  more  I  must  say.  If  this  club  does  noireeej^ 
the  support--or  rather,  if  this  hall,  intended  for  the  meeptionof « 
dub,  does  not  receive  the  support  which  is  expeoted,  ^^^^ij^ 
from  mismanagement — every tning  is  possible— or  it  mMjtomf^ 
indifferenoe,  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  ooo- 
tend  that  that  may  arise  from  the  want  of  power  in  the  ^P^ 
men  to  keep  it  going.  A  curious  fallacy,  a  kind  of  mental  ^^'^^^'^ 
arises  in  the  mmds  of  newspaper  readers  from  the  use  of  ^|||{^!^ 
▼ague,  and  indefinite,  and  unaatisfaotory  term,  "the  ^^^^^ 
olasaes."  People  think,  when  that  name  is  mentioned,  ^^^f^ 
in  rural  districts,  and  immediately  picture  to  ^^■b^^*^'!^ 
whose  weekly  earnings  barely  eumce  to  meet  their  *^7]f^ 
I  need  not  tell  the  audience  I  am  now  addressing  that  &  >>^ 
artisan  in  these  parts  is  not  only  above  the  reaeh  of  distrei^  <>^ 
in  such  extraoroinary  circumatances  as  the  breaking  out  of  i  **' 
a  cotton  famine,  or  the  Hke,  but  that  he  ia  better  o£  ^  ^^ 
money  goes,  than  very  many  of  those  edueated  men  who  00^ 
upon  the  honourable  perils  of  professional  life.  I  have  ^'^/l. 
— ^it  was  drawn  up  for  me — a  statement  of  the  rate  of  w«K**  "^ 
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aboutfl,  and  I  find  that  tliej  ran^e  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
skilled  labourers)  from  thirty  shillmgs  to  two  guineas  weekly,  that 
is,  aUowioff  for  those  occasional  holidays  which  we  are  all  of  us  the 
better  for  naving,  and  which  I  suppose  none  of  us  can  do  without. 
Allowing  for  those,  it  is  an  income  of  from  £70  to  £100  a  year.  I 
am  told  that  if  a  skilful  artisan  is  employed  by  piece-work  he  may 
generally  command  a  higher  rate.  ISTow,  I  do  not  think  that  men 
UTing  upon  these  wages  are  unable  to  support  a  club,  and  I  think 
they  might  do  much  more  than  support  a  club.  I  see  no  reason 
why  tt  large  proportion  of  them  should  not,  if  they  think  fit,  and 
tauposing  that  tne  proper  agency  of  supplying  the  demand  is  pro- 
Tided,  as  I  am  told  it  is  here — I  see  no  reason  why  a  large  prcmor* 
tion  of  them  should  not,  if  they  chose  it,  live  in  their  own  freehold 
hoiuea*  I  have  always  looked  upon  five  things  as  going  t<^ther, — 
cheap  schools  and  Institutes,  which  are  only  schools  continued; 
oheap  books  and  newspapers ;  the  savings  bank  and  the  insurance 
office,  whioh  is  another  form  of  savings  bank ;  the  club  ;  and  the 
fre^old  house.  Three  of  these  you  have  already ;  the  two  others 
you  may  have  if  ypu  choose  to  provide  them  for  yourselves.  And 
I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,  sneaking  in  the  interest  of  the  employer, 
that  a  man  will  work  one  oit  the  worse  for  feeling  himself  in  a 
higher  and  more  satisfactory  social  position.  I  do  not  talk  here 
alM^t  independence.  Independence  is  a  word  whioh  is  sadlv 
abused;  nobody  is  independent  except  the  savage.  We  are  aU 
dependent  upon  one  another — the  rich  upon  the  poor,  the  poor  upon 
tha  rich,  and  the  rich  just  as  much  as  the  poor.  Civilized  society 
cannot  exist  otherwise ;  but  I  believe  every  thinking  and  feeling 
employer  desires  those  who  work  under  him  to  feel  themselves 
independent  in  one  sense,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  to 
feel  that  they  are  above  the  pressure  of  immediate  distress,  that 
ther  are  not  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  they  are  not 
lialAe  to  the  caprice  or  the  dictation  of  any  single  individual.  My 
belief  i»t  that  the  more  you  cultivate  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  the 
more  you  cultivate  independence  in  that  sense  among  workmg  men, 
the  better,  the  pleasanter,  and  not  more  difficult  you  make  the  rela* 
tions  between  tnem  and  their  employers.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  only 
lenudns  for  me  to  wish  sncoeas  and  prosperity  to  this  undertaking, 
and  to  express  a  hope,  which  I  am  confident  will  be  realized,  that 
those  who  have  given  their  money,  and^— more  than  money — ^who 
have  given  their  time  and  their  trouble  to  its  promotion  will  be, 
as  they  desire  to  be,  long  and  honourably  remembered  among  you* 
(Loud  cheers.) 
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The  Theological  Works  of  the  Bev.  J,  K.  mnton,  M,A.  Vol  III.: 
Systematic  and  Controversial  Divinity,  Vol.  TV:  Fraeiied 
Divinity.    London  :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

[For  notices  of  the  two  previous  vols,  see  B.  C,  Dec,  1864.] 

Thb  Critio  who  requires  to  sit  down  deliberately  to  the  perasil 
of  two  massive  volumes  of  divinity  from  a  sense  of  duty  is  in  quite 
a  different  condition  froni  the  student  who  reads  them  under  the 
excitement  of  professional  requirements,  or  the  co-religioniat  who 
lays  them  on  his  shelves  as  treasures  to  be  resorted  to  again  and 
again  as  occasion  warrants,  need  suggests,  or  inclination  prompts. 
We  shall  confess  to  a  sense  of  taskwork.  That  impatience  did  not 
hurry  our  rise,  that  the  revolt  of  the  mind  natural  m  such  eircnm- 
stances  did  not  affect  our  perusal  is,  we  think,  a  proof  of  the  abihtj^ 
and  of  the  effectiveness  or  the  author's  statements  of  his  case.  We 
have  already  intimated  our  intention  to  refrain  from  sectenaa 
topics  in  this  department,  and  for  the  present,  and  while  the  seriei 
is  moomplete,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  useful  task  of  notisg 
the  precise  contents  of  each  volume  and  remarking  on  the  worth  of 
the  several  items  as  contributions  on  the  theological  questions  eoa- 
oemed.  By  doiog  this  we  shall  disencumber  our  review  from 
disturbing  influences,  and  shall  most  beneficially  to  our  readen 
perform  tne  duty  assigned  to  us,  of  noting  the  value  of  the  booki 
put  before  us. 

Vol.  III.  commences  with  the  author's  "Athanasia;  or  the 
Natural  Immortality  of  Man,"  in  which  he  maintains  *'  that  man  is 
immortal ;"  viz.,  that "  he  is  by  his  nature  adapted  to  endlees  exist- 
ence, and  that  he  will  exist  without  end,  unless  the  oonrae  of  his 
nature  be  interfered  with  by  a  superior  power."  This  is  a  treatise 
written,  the  author  intimates,  *'for  the  studious  and  reflecting 
reader,  whose  habit  of  patient  inquiry  requires  the  field  of  ooniroveiff 
to  be  thoroughly,  and  step  by  step,  explored ;"  for  "  tiie  search  for 
truth  is  open  to  all,  and  mankina  has  no  greater  benefactors  than 
those  who,  with  sufficient  wisdom  on  the  one  hand  and  sufficient 
courage  on  the  other,  endeavour  to  rectify  deeply-rooted  and  pre?a- 
lent  mistakes."  Introductory  to  the  main  treatise,  we  hare 
"  A  Beview  of  *  Notes  of  Lectures  on  Future  Punishment  "*  br  the 
Eev.  H.  H.  Dobney,  of  Maidstone,  republished  from  The  JSdeetie 
Seview,  August,  1846  ;  a  pamphlet  on  '*  Who  shall  Live  for  EverP" 
and  two  rejoinders— one  to  the  Eev.  Edward  White,  the  other  to 
Eev.  W.  Morris — to  replies  made  to  that  pamphlet  and  that  artide 
by  these  divines.  The  treatise  on  "Immortality"  was  itself  issued  in 
1849,  and  consists  of  four  books,  tracing  the  arguments  in  different 
forms,  but  always  controversially,  through .27  chapters.    Then  is 
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often  a  remarkable  force,  precision,  and  solidity  imparted  to  the 
matter  of  this  work,  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  controversial  tact, 
gires  a  high  yalue  to  his  oonsideration  of  a  most  important 
qneatioii. 

To  this  chief  matter  there  sncceeds  a  "  Lecture  on  the  Divine 
Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,"  delivered  at  the  chapel  of  Stepney 
College,  18th  September,  1860,  and  directed  against  the  incorrect 
and  "  inadequate  notions  of  inspiration  which  are  now  more  or  less 
extensively  advocated,"  with  numerous  critical  notes.  Supplemen- 
tary to  this,  we  have  two  brief  papers,  re-issued  from  The  Baptist 
Magazincy  I860,  on  "  Divine  Inspiration,  not  a  Dynamical  Brocess, 
and  Divine  Eevelation,  not  a  Mode  of  Intelligence ;"  "Strictures 
on  J.  B.  Brown's  '  Divine  Life  in  Man  ;* "  and  on  "  J.  H.  Grodwin's 
Congregational  Lecture  '  On  BiblicaT  Exigesis  ' "  follow  this ;  and 
some  good  points  are  made  in  both  articles.  A  fragment  "  On  the 
Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,"  and  "  Eemarks  on  Infant  Bap* 
tism,'*  close  a  volume  of  500  pages,  well  packed  with  clear,  explicit, 
and  well-put  argument,  very  highly  charged  with  controversy, 
spirited,  clever,  and  impressive,  though  including  a  good  deal  that 
is  of  ephemeral  interest  and  importance. 

Vol.  IV.  begins  with  "The  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
written  for  and  published  in  The  Oxford  JSncycloptBdia,  in  1828,  which 
are  for  the  first  time  re-issued.  It  is  by  no  means  a  recondite  or 
deeply -based  scheme  of  human  duty ;  but  it  is  plain,  practical,  and 
eaauy  comprehended,  both  in  its  grounds  and  in  its  teachings.  It 
keeps  to  the  main  levels  of  the  subject,  and  neither  considers  the 
deep  questions  of  Kant  nor  the  tar-reaching  ones  of  Jouffroy. 
It  is  a  close  practical  comment  on  Christianity  as  a  moral  law. 

A  lecture  on  "  Completeness  of  Ministerial  Qualification," 
containing  some  valuable  and  excellent  remarks  on  the  matters  and 
method  of  preparation  for  the  occupancy  of  the  pulpit,  succeeds 
the  treatise  on  "  Morals  ";  and  to  that  there  follows  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  "  Sevivals."  There  is  first  a  sermon  on  the  "  Means  of 
a  Beligious  Bevival,"  then  a  treatise  on  "  Individual  Efibrts  for  the 
Conversion  of  Sinners,"  enforced  in  a  series  of  lectures,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  good  and  nraiseworthy,  though  the  manner  is 
somewhat  haughty,  severe,  and  sometimes,  we  must  say,  exception- 
ably  harsh  in  tone :  for  the  command  is  given  us  to  speak  the  truth 
in  lave.  **  The  active  Christian  "  directed  in  regard  to  individual 
effort,  is  a  higher  piece  of  thought  and  writing ;  and  is  altogether 
a  commendable  series  of  practical  lectures,  in  which  experienced 
piety  and  thoughtful  Christianity  are  well  shown  and  exemplified. 
This  volume  closes  with  a  finely-toned  and  useful  paper  on  "  The 
Formation  of  an  Industrial  Character,"  which  is  reproduced  from 
a  work  on  "The  Useful  Arts :  their  Birth  and  Development,"  issued 
in  1861  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

We  believe  we  are  quite  justified  in  saying  that  wealthy  members 
of  Baptist  congregations  would  do  well  in  presenting  these  volumes 
to  their  clergymen,  and  placing  them  in  their  church  libraries ;  and 
that  they  contain  matters  of  worth,  excellence,  and  intrinsic  merit. 
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A  Qrcunmar  qf  the  Latin  Language,    Br  Abch.  H.  Bxtci,  LLI). 

London.:  Neuon  and  Sons, 

Ik  NoTember,  1862«  we  noticed  the  then  Mr.  (oov  Br.) 
Bryce'8  *'Tirst  Latin  Header*'  and  "First  Greek  Eeader."  He 
has  not  since  heen  idle,  but  has  prepared  a  "  Second  Latin  Book" 
(which,  however,  we  have  not  seen),  edited  an  **  Enffliah  Poetry 
Book,"  we  think,  and  published  this  "Grrammar  of  die  L^ 
Language.*' 

In  several  points  this  Latin  Grammar  is  an  improTement  upon 
the  older  forms  of  school-books.  The  paradi£nns  are  modi  more 
numerous,  and  take  in,  in  fact,  almost  every  form  and  vmriefey  of 
declension  and  coDJugation.  The  rules  of  gender  and  of  formation 
are  brought  closer  under  the  eye  by  being  exhibited  immediately 
after  the  declensions  and  conjugations  to  which  they  relate.  Tlie 
irregularities  of  the  language  are  carefully  taught  apart  fnm, 
instead  of  being  intermixed  with,  the  re^[ular  forms.  '&»  facte  of 
grammar  are  dearly  stated  and  distinguished  £rom  the  lame  of  it. 
The  indeclinable  parts  of  speech  are  lucidly  arranged  and  exempli- 
fied. The  syntax  is  given  rationally  as  well  as  empirioally,— the 
former  being  taught  on  the  new  form  of  the  analysis  of  senteneet, 
and  the  latter  being  reproduced  in  the  set  of  sound  words  given  to 
tiiem  by  George  Kuddiman.  Both  orthography  and  prosody 
receive  a  larger  amount  of  care  than  in  coqimon  school  granuaaBS. 

If  there  is  any  mistake  at  all,  it  is  in  making  it  a  sort  of  an  a^ 
pendage  to  his  First  and  Second  Latin  Books,  instead  of  malrifig  tx 
an  entirely  independent  treatise.  This,  however,  we  most  as^f, 
is  little  felt.  We  strongly  recommend  those  who  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ^anmiatical  rudiments  of  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Bome  to  procure  this  work,  and  even  those  who  have 
studied  on  the  old  rule  form,  to  read  the  syntax  as  given  in  this 
work, — particularly  those  portions  relating  to  the  syntax  of  danses, 
197 — ^20o;  ohliqua  oratio,  206 — ^208;  and  the  sequence  of  tenses 
208 — 211.  ^  To  notice  in  detail  the  separate  beneficial  changes  nads 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  elements  by  difference  of  type,  &o.,  would 
be  tedious.  Our  impression  is,  that  for  self-tuition  Bryoe*s  Gram^ 
mar  would  be  found  very  valuable.  It  is  so  much  more  inteUeo- 
tual,  and  so  much  less  mechanical,  tilian  the  ordinarr  run  of  aohodl 
grammars.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  so  modi 
better  for  schoolboys  than  the  old  routine  ^stem, — ^unless  they 
were  more  thou^html  than  boys  used  to  be,  when  our  school-day* 
were  in  their  prime.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  thankfulness  wi 
teachers  are  really  employing  so  much  thought  to  oompoee  prse* 
tically  useful  books,  appealing  more  to  the  reflective  faculties  tlisB 
to  the  mere  memories  of  bo  vs.  Among  such  teachers  A.  H.  Btjee 
—one  of  the  masters  of  the  High  School  of  the  metropolis  of  Scot* 
land— deserves  a  high  place. 
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SHOULD  POLITICS  BE  HADE  A  PBOFESSIOM? 


Atfibmativs. 
Tas.  We  iMve  profeBSore  of  history, 
of  Minmoiiiy,  of  geologj,  of  langwtget, 
■ad  iHi  J  not  of  politict  ?  is  the  soieooe 
of  fownment  less  abstrnso.  or  leas 
important  than  these  scienon?  Other 
leiaieee  are  rightly  mads  a  profession ; 
for  «lliorwise  their  intxieaeies,  sabtle* 
tiee,  and  depths  eanoot  be  koowo.  So 
vast  is  the  field  of  knowledge,  that  a 
man  eannot  be  expected  to  attain  pro- 
ficiesey  in  any  part  of  it  unless  hs 
devate  his  time  and  attention  to  it 
chiefly.  And  what  important  matters 
are  cooneeted  with  the  science  of  go- 
veraiDcnt!  The  wellsre  of  iadividnals 
and  of  states;  the  relations  of  nations 
with  each  other,  &c  Men  dabblers  in 
any  aeisoce  are  net  to  be  trusted.  We 
do  not  entnist  our  health  and  Hfes  to  a 
qnaak,  but  to  the  professional  doctor. 
Id  important  matters  ooonected  with 
ptvymij  we  employ  the  professional 
Wwyer.  And  who  can  be  so  well  qua- 
lified to  goYem  us  as  the  men  who  hav« 
made  polities  their  study?  With  our 
own  representati?*  system  it  is  spe- 
dalfy  desimble  that  politics  shoold  be- 
asoe  a  pniAssion,  for  under  that  sys- 
tem, as  sow  canied  ont,  men  an  re- 
turaed  as  Members  of  Parliament  to 
legislate,  to  govern,  who  know  nothing 
of  politics.  Many  seats  in  Parliament 
an  obtained  by  money;  by  family  in- 
fiaaMo,  or  some  other  connection,  with- 
out the  slightest  refersnee  to  qualifi- 
cationa.  The  sooner  politics  an  made 
a  profsBsion  the  better,  and  as  we  allow 
to  engage  in  legal  or  medioal 
who  iMve  not  qualified  them- 
for  it  by  a  snitable  course  of 
BO  let  none  be  eligibls  for  a  seat 
in  tho  HoBse  of  Commons  who  an  not 
politicians  by  profession.— &  S. 


The  duties  of  man  an  very  com  pre- 
hensiTe,  and  never  can  be  realized  by 
even  the  wisest  The  whole  conne 
of  man  b  one  continnous  chain,  consti- 
tuted by  means  insignificant  in  them* 
selves,  but  which,  when  united,  un- 
doubtedly form  the  elements  of  great* 
ness.  Society  is  very  intricate,  ita 
principles  of  cohesion  often  unsettled, 
and  the  results  of  its  general  cha« 
ncter  never  properly  defined.  Certain 
tactics  must  be  adopted,  to  meet  the 
leqnirements  and  necessities  of  society. 
Therefore,  to  secure  weal  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  State,  diffennt  classifications 
of  trade  and  professions  an  voluntarily 
selected  by  different  classes,  genenlly 
amnged  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  Each  individual  chooses  his 
own  profession.  The  lawyer  wonld 
never  suit  the  doctor,  mon  than  the  mer* 
ehantman  (in  general)  the  anatomist. 
Sarely  it  is  as  consistent  that  politics 
should  be  made  a  profession,  when  all 
others  in  importance  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance before  it.  Politicians  form  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  and  declan  war, 
r^ulate  its  finance  and  levy  its  taxes, 
dispense  justice  and  control,  to  a  gnat 
extent,  the  habits  of  society.  When 
their  duties  are  so  muUifarions^so 
high  above  all  othen, — should  polities 
not  be  made  a  profession — studied  in 
all  its  details,  and  practised  in  all  its 
branches, — by  properly  qoalified  and 
trained  persons,  for  the  administiation 
of  such  a  responsible  ofke  ?  For  these 
reasons  I  think  politics  should  become 
a  profession. — G.  M.  S. 

In  the  great  bosiness  of  life  all  men 
have  interest,  becanse  connected  utth 
it  by  some  tie  or  another;  the  connec* 
tion  induces  the  interest,  and  the  inte- 
rest impels  to  so  acqaaintanoe  with  the 
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cfatnetar  of  th«  conneotioii  and  its 
pfaaaCB  as  thsy  bear  upon  iiidiTidiial 
wt^-bfling.  This  latter  process  is  eda- 
catioD.  The  office  of  edooation  is  alto- 
gether directive;  whatever  duties  are 
attached  to  condaot,  ignoraooe  of  their 
claims  neoessarilj  entails  failare  in  the 
coarse  of  life,  for  withoat  the  know- 
ledge essential  to  saccess,  disaster  is 
imminent;  hence  the  oeoessi^  of  edaea- 
tion  for  the  practical  irking  of  duties. 
In  the  qnestioDi  whether  education 
should  be  especial  in  iu  bearing  upon 
political  science?  most  be  considored  the 
nature  of  the  science  itself;  for,  between 
the  work  and  the  worker,  the 'science 
and  the  operator,  there  must  exist  a  co- 
relationship — tfae  man  must  undentand 
his  work, or  he  is  incapable  of  executing 
it.  Thus  we  nanrow  the  question  to 
this  point,  if  political  science  or  politics 
has  connected  with  it  special  work  and 
duties,  then  special  education  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  duties  and  to  under- 
stand the  work.  That  politics  has 
special  work  none  will,  we  think,  deny. 
Since  the  departments  of  the  science 
aie  numerous,  its  phases  many,  their 
investigation  abstruse,  and  their  sub- 
jects profound,  and  man,  with  his  little 
time  and  much  to  do  in  the  world,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  grapple  with  sub- 
jects so  multitudinous,  without  the  dis- 
ciplined order  which  their  connection 
and  mutual  relation  one  with  another 
requires.  Why  should  it  be  thought 
that  political  science  has  less  claim  upon 
intellectual  efforts  than  the  thousaud- 
and-one  other  departments  of  art,  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion?  The  phy- 
sician, the  lawyer*  the  divine,  each  ate 
fitted  for  their  several  works  by  special 
education;  and  if  political  science  and 
the  art  of  government  are  subjects  not 
less  profound  than  those  to  which  spe- 
cial education  is  already  directed,  they 
also  have  equal  claims  in  speciality. 
In  these  days,  professions  are  gene- 
rally followed  for  pecuniary  results, 
either  for  livelihood  or  to  give  status  in 
society.  Medicine,  the  law,  divinity, 
and  the  sdenoe  of  arms,  are  studies  at 
once  remunerative  and  honourable,  but 


it  does  nol  ^PPMr  that  tbt  saae  btUs 
good  with  polilics.  The  exscotive  cf  a 
country  bmng  made  up  of  Um  memkis, 
and  the  chances  of  aeeniug  offiBe  beiag 
remote,  readers  it  haxaidoody  doaUfol 
ifhether  it  is  worth  while  to  pesecBts 
a  special  education  for  their  r^stife 
duties.  Hence  we  think  that  polities, 
in  days  of  pounds,  shillinga*  and  penee. 
shares  and  consols,  ia  an  uJikdyitady 
to  be  popular  if  made  spedal  or  pnfte- 
siooal;  but  this  improbabilitjinnoway 
militates  against  the  nciriwity  of  spedsl 
education  in  the  ecicoce  by  thoes  par- 
posing  to  tmdentmtd  it,  and  ditoiwiinid 
to  risk  the  chances  of  obtaining  effiee 
in  executive  or  legislative  goterMneal 
On  the  contrary,  while  there  always^ 
be  a  number  hooooraUj  ambitioos  of 
taking  part  in  the  coiuoils  of  the 
country,  and  who  can  onlj  msntaooBSiy 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  several  oifoss  by 
spedai  education,  we  are  eeropeHed  ts 
think  that  for  a  proper  iiiidentaw&^ 
of  the  subject,  politics  should  be  msie 
a  profiBasioo.-»D.  Stboud.    • 

To  be  conversant  with  tiia  dsi^ 
events  of  life,  is  not  only  nasfel  in  lla 
porsnifc  of  business,  but  impcovh^  to 
the  mind;  and  as  soofa,  a  stady  wiaek, 
I  think,  everyone  should  be  aeqanimsd 
with  politics.  Comparativeij  few  sie 
able  to  give  sufScient  time  to  ito  slady 
to  make  it  their  professico,  but  to  tkasi 
who  can  it  is  an  hcnosimblc  one^  sad 
worthy  of  encouragement.  Thai  pabfie 
opinion  is  In  favour  of  prnfnsaieosl  poli- 
ticians, is,  I  think,  fully  diBMattntid 
by  the  ftct  that  thagr  are  invtsfiaUy 
selected  to  guide  the  wheeb  ef  Stali.* 
D.Jf. 

Negatits. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  Sa^j^k 
statesman  except  Mr.  Gladatoii  his 
put  forward  the  doctrine  that^^Uin* 
should  be  madea  prolieesioBr^M  I  «• 
content  to  think  it  one  of  these  giatls 
hevBSif  s  to  which  he  has  a  tsBtesM^ 
which  makes  him,  like  a  womaa  will  • 
weakness,  test  tiie  love  of  his  sdaina 
by  their  attention  or  inattentieB  ts  the 
reigning  foible  of  the  tinM.    Itisvefi 
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thai  tlw  editors  h*Te  ohallenged  the 
solject,  and  broaiEht  it  forward,  for  ooa- 
MderaiioQ.  It  will  be  a  weleome  topic 
of  debate  in  many  a  eooietj.  Mj  own 
imprsision  is  most  decidedly  against  it. 
I  think  the  higher  offices  of  the  State 
ooftht  to  be  filled  by  men  who  can  be 
magnanimons  and  patriotic  Bnt  pro- 
fenional  patriotism,  I  am  afraid,  will  be 
at  a  disconot  in  Britain. — Lamboju 

We  wish  men  to  conduct  the  bosiness 
of  the  State  with  eonecientionsness  and 
eoovictioD.  We  do  not  want  for  onr 
goremon  harsngners  and  special 
pleaders.  We  do  not  wish  to  exchange 
goreniment  by  party  for  gofemment 
bj  professionals.  We  wish  men  round 
oor  Queen's  throne  of  honour,  upright- 
nesB,  and  principle.  Professiooal  poli- 
tidaos  are  seldom  so.— B.  G.  M.. 

I>D  we  ever  expect  disinterested  ad- 
Tiee  from  professional  men?  Does  not 
profesaional  training  give  the  mind  a 
htaa,  and  professional  etiquette  give  a 
tone  to  life?  Well,  if  we  make  political 
life  profeesiooal,  are  we  likely  to  secure 
•ooDd,  ingenious,  and  disinterested  poll- 
ticaU  managers  ?  Would  it  be  well  for 
this  coontry  to  give  up  her  tried  style  of 
government,  that  it  might  create  bureau- 
eraeies  like  those  on  the  Continent? 
Sorely  not.  Let  us  keep  to  honest 
thought  and  endeavour,  and  do  not  let 
us  make  it  the  intereet  of  professional 
politicians  to  embroil  our  country  for 
their  own  advancement. — L.  S.  D. 

To  make  politics  a  profession  would 
destroy  confidence.  The  rush  for  place, 
pay,  pension,  and  titles,  is  bad  enoagh 
already.  What  would  it  be  if  it  were 
generdUy  accepted  by  society  that  poli- 
tics was  rightly  a  profession — a  profes- 
sioo  by  which  a  man  might  honourably 
live?  What  security  would  there  be 
for  honesty  of  advocacy  in  such  circum- 
stances? Who  could  avoid  suspicions 
r^;ardiog  the  motives  of  the  men  who 
went  into  Piirliameot  as  a  profession  ? 
Would  all  the  contests  engaged  i^  be 
for  the  public  good  ?  We  much  fear 
not.  That  politics  should  be  a  study 
is  right;  that  it  should  be  a  profesrion 
is  an  over-stretch  of  the  monej-making 
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limit,  of  which  Englislimen  ought  to  be 
extremely  jealous. — Thok. 

Trading  politicians  have  always  befo 
detested  in  England.  We  hope  this 
good  old  English  fashion  will  be  held 
to.  France  has  shown  us  the  sehitioa 
of  a  great  number  of  social  problems, 
and  amongst  others,  the  folly  of  allowing 
professional  politicians  to  hold  the  chief 
places  in  a  nation.  The  State  machine 
rtquires  to  be  guided  by  persons  who 
can  aiford  to  be  impartial,  and  who 
would  rather  suffer  any  amount  of  dis- 
repute than  do  a  wrong  to  his  party 
and  his  conscience.  Professionals  must 
have  no  scruples.  Like  lawyers,  they 
must  take  their  cue  with  their  fee. 
We  hold  that  professional  life  ought  not 
to  be  intruded  into  English-government. 
-G.  W.  T.  • 

What  is  meant  by  a  professional  life, 
we  suppose,  is  a  gentlemanly  sort  of 
business,  which  can  be  taken  up  and 
followed  as  a  mode  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood or  of  retaining  a  position.  Law 
is  a  profession,  so  is  medicine,  and  so 
is  divinity.  There  are,  too,  professional 
literary  men.  Are  we  prepared  to  ex- 
tend this  system  of  money-making, 
after  a  gentlemanly  fashion,  to  parlia- 
mentary life  as  a  whole?  We  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  bring  such  a 
form  of  social  life  into  vogue.  It  would 
scatter  suspicion  broadcast  over  the 
whole  government  of  this  country. 
There  have,  doubtless,  been  men  who 
did  make  politics  a  profession,  but  they 
have  hitherto  been  stigmatized  and  dis- 
liked^ften  discredited.  Were  this 
new  notion  to  be  widely  adopted,  we 
could  scarcely  ever  fix  our  confidence 
on  any  gentleman  as  one  who  had  the 
real  and  tangible  ^bod  of  the  country 
at  heart.  There  would  always  be  the 
fear  that  he  was  engaged  in  whatever 
advocacy  he  was  most  intent  on,  because 
he  was  hired,  or  expected  to  be  hired, 
or  otherwise  rewarded  for  his  political 
services  by  the  party  with  whose  aims 
he  identified  himself.  It  would  not  be 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  we 
ought  to  strive  to  keep  the  notion  from 
becoming  popular. — Gabdk. 
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Qummntaok  bzquzbim*  Asswjuis. 

557.  B«iiig  desirooB  of  learniog  the 
LatiD  laDgnage,  I  aolidt  yoar  advice  in 
the  selection  of  a  method, — to  join  a 
claits  or  to  studj  alone;  if  the  latter 
method,  will  joa  adviee  what  book,  or 
books,  to  stndj,  and  where  proearable? 
A  WoBKiRo  Lad. 

558.  A  concise  acconnt  of  the  French 
eoDstitatlon  as  it  is  at  the  present  time 
would  greatly  oblige — Samdbl. 

559.  Is  the  present  Esrl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon  the  same  person  as  that  Lord 
Goderich  who  was  premier  in  1827  ? — 
Samuel. 

560.  1  shonld  he  glad  to  be  informed 
what  is  the  precise  valae  of  **  Sharpe*s 
New  Testament,  translated  from  Gries- 
bacb*B  text,"  as  a  translation,  and  as  a 
means  and  medium  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  evangelical 
Christian.  I  would  seek  more  espe- 
cially an  ezpIaoatioD  of  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  epistles  the  personalis 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  unrecognized,  seems 
htndionsly  ignored.  There  are  pas- 
sages also  in  the  Goitpels,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  commonly- 
received  version,  appear  markedly  to 
subordinate  the  Son  to  the  Father.  As 
the  subject  is  ooe  of  exceeding  moment^ 
I  shonld  much  like  a  scholarly,  and 
therefore  a  dependable  and  really  m- 

Jbrmaiive  answer  being  afforded  me. 
If  I  may  be  pardon^,  I  would  venture 
to  commend  my  query  to  the  learned 
attention  of  one  or  the  other  of  our 
highly -esteemed  editors. — 0.  D. 

561.  Please  favour  with  a  note  of  any 
pamphlets  on  "CaWinism  and  Ar- 
ininiunism  Compared." — Caractacus. 

562.  Be  kind  enough  to  inform  the 
price  and  author  of  **  £cgland  the 
Civilizer,'*  mentioned  by  J.  J.  in  the 
debate  on  Civilization,  page  194  of  vol. 
for  1864.— £.  B. 


AimWBBt  TO  QPBRMHik 

840.  The  papers  now  pnblisfciag  ia 
the  Fortnight^  Benew  (tint  aUe 
periodical  which  G.  H.  Lewes  edits, 
and  which  ought  to  find  a  pltes  in 
every  young  oian's  improvement  society 
library  if  its  members  are  at  all  tbon^t- 
fnl),  entitled  *'  On  the  Principles  of  Sqd- 
oess  in  Literatnre,*  seam  to  be  i^ms^ 
written  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  H.  C. 
H.  for  some  good  anmmary  of  "the  pm- 
ciples  of  literary  criticism.'*  Tbe  pern- 
sal  of  these  papers  1  sfaunld  oomraaidt* 
your  inquirer,  and  to  all  otfaen  wnlaag 
light  on  this  great  qnestioo.  I  eooar 
in  J.  T.  Tbomton's  reoommeodatian  tt 
Whately  and  Neil,  but  the  rest  are  old- 
fashioned  and  effete;  add  Lewes  sad 
some  of  the  writings  of  Trench,  and  E 
E.  H.  will  find  himself  weU-iafanned. 
— Geobob  Jacksoh. 

542.  Montaigne  is  the  ear&at  pln- 
loraphical  writer  of  France.     A  bie> 
graphy   of   the  genial    and  ei^otiscie 
essayist  appeared  in  Tke  Briti$k  Chm- 
trovertialist    in    July,     1*864.      The 
earliest  English  translation  was  that  of 
the  resolute  John  Fiorio  ( 1 545-- 1625), 
author  of  "  A  Worlde  of  Wordea,"  a 
dictionary  in  Italian  and  EoiEiish.  Dan 
translation  appeared  in  1603,  and  is 
dedicated  to  '*The  Right  Hooonrabk 
patrons  of  virtue,  patterns  of  haDoar, 
Roger,  Earle  of  Rutland ;  Henrio,  Earie 
of  Southampton;   Lncie,  CoonteM  of 
Bedford."     To  Shakf»p»re*s  patron  he 
thus  addresses  himseir, — **ToQroo«r- 
teous  Lordship,  most  nobit,  most  ho- 
noorable    Earle   of   Sonthampttn.  m 
whose  paie  and  patronage  I  have  livad 
some  years."     Of  this  edititfi  a  cof^j 
boMring  the  autograph  of  Shakspeue 
(as  is  believed),  is  in  the  British  JIb> 
spnm.    With   its  contents  it  ia  wrj 
evident  Shakspeare  was  highly  faso 
liar.     This  translation,  which  is  ^nt- 
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•dly,  if  not  deUeatelj  done,  delights  us 
freqaently  hj  its  qiuuDtiiees  and  sim- 
plicitj — in  these  verj  nearlj  assimi- 
lAting  itself  to  the  original.    The  next, 
and  in  man j  respects  the  best  tiansfd- 
uon  of  lfontaigne*s  thoughts  into  Eng- 
lish words  appeared  in  1685,  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Cotton  (1630— 1687> 
He  was  qnito  a  cognate  spirit  to  that 
of  the    old  Gasoon,  and    henoe   has 
Englished  the  "  Essays  "  well.    Hszlitt 
wise! J  adopted  this  vernon  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  ''Works  of  Montaigne/' 
which  is  the  only  complete  collection  of 
his  works  that  has  appeared  in  the 
English  language.      We  notice   that 
Montaigne's  **  fissays**  are  intended  to 
be  brought  oat  in  a  prize-book  series. 
We  thiiSk  this  wonld  be  found  to  be  a 
miatake.     No  reading  we  know  of  conid 
be  less  suited  for  a  boj'a  perusal,  and 
unless  upon  the  principle  once  enun- 
dated  in  our  hearing   by    a   young 
student'- **  Nobody    ever    thinks    of 
reading  his  prises," — we  know  no  justi- 
fication for   the  intention.      Though 
HaUam  says,  **  a  gentleman  is  ashamed 
not  to  have  read**  these  essays;  he 
certainly  does  not  mean  **  young  gentle- 
men in  boarding  schools,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  our  academies."    As  "  there 
is  n  time  for  everything,**  there  is  a 
time  for  reading  Montaigne's  "Essays;" 
but  it  is  not  when  "dove-feather  down" 
is  sprouting  from  the  upper  lip.    Mon- 
taigne is  a  book  for  men  aiKi  gentle- 
men, and,  perhaps,  for  ladies  of  intelli- 
gence  and   ripe    thought.      In    fact 
immatmH^  is  a  disqualificiition  for  the 
perusal  ot  Montaigne.    The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  regarding  these  **  Es- 
says."    The   elder   Disraeli,    in    his 
"Curiosities     of    Literature,"     says, 
**  Montaigne's  immortal  history  of  his 
own  mind,  for  such  are  his  '  Essays,' 
have  assumed,  perhaps,  too  modest  a 
title,  and  one  not  sufficioitly  discrimina- 
tive."   "  In  the  greater  part  of  authors," 
says  Montesquieu,  "  I  see  the  man  who 
writes,  in  Montaigne    the  man  who 
thinks." 

**  Of  those  books  to  which  we  have 


recourse  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  we 
have  a  particular  £uicy  for  a  gossiping 
book — a  oolleotion  of  ehoiee  morceavz 
and  short  disssrtistions,  in  which  an 
author  gives  xm  the  eream  of  a  diver- 
sity of  subjscts,  without  calling  upon 
us  for  any  rigid-  attention  or  nice  ex- 
amination of  his  srgnments:  a  kind 
which  resonbles  the  very  best  conver- 
sation, but  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
more  artificially  dressed  up,  and  more 
elegantly  turned. 

"We  feel  no  symiMthy  with  the 
works  of  those  authors  who  would  do 
everything  by  the  square  and  compass; 
who  would  rudely  snap  the  springs  of 
feeling,  and  torture  ^  unto  wisdom 
and  virtue.  It  is  the  author  who  gives 
utterance  to  the  promptings  of  the 
heart — who  mingles  human  feelings 
with  all  his  knowledge,  that  lays  hold 
of  our  affection — and  whom,  above  all, 
we  love  and  venerate, — and  such  a  one 
is  Montaigne." — Heiratpective  RevieWf 
vol.  2. 

"  No  language  possesses  a  more  de- 
lightful essayist  than  Montaigne;  and 
we  admire  him,  not  so  much  for  depth 
of  thought  as  for  a  charm  which  he 
has  spread  over  all  his  writbgs,  even 
by  his  very  defects. 

"  The  degree  which  natnre  claims  in 
the  diversity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of 
education,  the  value  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, the  usages  of  society,  the  pas- 
sions that  actuate  private  life,  the 
singular  customs  of  different  nations, 
are  the  subjects  chiffly  handled  in  his 
essays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates 
to  Plutarch,  such  questions  had  been 
well  treated  before.  But  Montaigne  was 
evidently  the  founder  of  popular  philo- 
sophy in  modem  times." — Lord  Je&ey 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  27. 

"  The  diary  of  his  truvels,  discovered 
many  years  after  hb  death,  never  copied 
nor  corrected,  is  singularly  interesting: 
it  seems  to  tell  us  more  of  Montaigne 
than  the  '  Essays'  themselves ;  or 
rather,  it  confirms  much  said  in  those 
by  relating  many  things  omitted,  and 
throws  a  new  light  on  various  portions 
of  his  charsAter. 
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**  The  description  wbicb  he  f^vw  of 
Pome,  of  the  Pope,  aod  all  he  mw,  are 
abort,  hot  drawn  with  a  inaster^a  hand 
— graphic,  original,  and  just, — and  auch 
ie  the  unaltered  appearance  of  the 
eternal  cUj,  that  his  pages  describe  it 
as  it  now  is.  with  as  mnch  fidelitj  as 
thej  did  when  be  saw  it  in  the  six- 
teenth centnr/. 

**  The  profonudest  and  most  original 
thinkers  have  ever  tnmed  to  his  pages 
with  delight.  His  skilfnl  anatomj  of' 
his  own  mind  and  passions  {  his  enthu- 
siasm, clothed  as  it  is  in  apparent  in- 
difference, which  onlj  renders  it  the 
more  striking;  his  livelj  and  happy 
doMription  of  persons;  his  amn-iog 
narrations  of  events;  hishappj  citation 
of  ancient  authors,  and  the  whole  in- 
stinct with  individaalitj,  perspicnitj  of 
Mjle,  and  the  stamp  of  good  faith  and 
sincerity  that  reigns  throughout ; — these 
are  the  charms  and  merits  of  his  *  Es* 
says,*  a  work  that  raises  him  to  the  rank 
of  one  of  the  most  original  and  admirable 
writers  that  France  has  produced,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightlul  writers  in 
the  world.** — Lardner's  "  CydofSBdia," 
Tol.  105. 

**  The  '  Essays  *  of  Montaigne  mske, 
in  several  respects,  an  epoch  in  litera- 
ture. No  prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century  has  been  so  generally  read,  nor, 
probably,  given  ho  much  delight. 

**  Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the 
ancients  in  liveUness,  in  that  careless 
and  rapid  style  where  one  thought 
springs  naturally,  but  not  consecu- 
tively, from  another. 

"  He  is  the  earliest  classical  writer 
in  the  French  language — the  first  whom 
a  gentleman  Im  Hbh^med  not  to  nave 
read.  So  1  w^  as  an  unaffected  style, 
and  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  good  nature  shsll  charm — 
so  long  a9  the  lovers  of  desultory  and 
cheerful  conversation  shall  be  more  nu- 
merous than  those  who  prefer  a  lecture 
or  a  »erinon— so  long  as  reading  is 
Bought  hy  tlie  many  as  an  amusement 
in  idknt^^s,  uT  a  resource  in  pain— to 
long  will  Mi*<f  aigne  be  among  the  most 
favourite  authors  of  mankittd."-<»Hal- 


1am*s  "LUeratare  of  Earape,*   vol 
8. 

The  best  French  editioos  are,— 
1580.  the  first,  at  Boardeaux :  the 
second,  Paris,  1588  ;  third,  Paris, 
1595  ;  fourth,  Paris,  1625;  Amster- 
dam,  1659;  London,  Tousoo,  1724; 
Paris,  1802,  1818.— R.  M.  A. 

544.  Dr.  William  Smith  was  bora  In 
London,    1814.     He  was   ooe  of  the 
early  students  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, where  be  was  «dncated  prapaia- 
tory  to  advancing  to  tha  bar,  to  which 
we  believe  he  was  called  by  the  Society 
of  Gray's  Inn.     His  taste  for  the  study 
of  the  classics  was,  however,  to  gnat 
as  to  lead  to  a  change  of  life.     He  wss 
called  to  be  Professor  of  Hamanity  in  the 
Colleges  of  Highbury  and  Homertoo^ub- 
sequently  united,  in  1850,  with  that  of 
Coward,  under  the  title  of  New  Col- 
lege.    Having  previously  edited  a  few 
clashical  works,  he  planned,  in  1840, 
his  two  first  great  lexicons,  vis.,  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties,"  1842;  **  Dictionary  of  Graek  and 
Roman    Biography    and    Bfytholo^T," 
1841-1849.     In  1850  he  pmjeeted  in 
adaptations  of  these  great  dictionaries 
for  ftchool  purposes,  and  issued  tiMBse  in 
1852.     He  is  the  author  of  a  **  Histofy 
of  Greece,"  1853.     In  1854  he  b^ss 
the  publication  of  his  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Gcngrmpby,"  com- 
pleted in  1856;  and  euperintcndcd  the 
issue  of  Gibbon*s  **  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  1854.     fn  1853 
he  was  chosen  examiner  in  claairios  at 
the  London  University.     Id  1855  be 
published  a"  Latin- English  Dictieoary.* 
Of  these  works  we  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing oninions  of  the  press  r— 

**  The  light  of  other  days  has  fiuled  in 
more  Sf'neci  than  one,  if  we  aie  gnvfi 
the  go-by  to  our  ancient  weeks  of  refer- 
ence.' We  are  compelled,  however,  to 
revolutionise  our  lower  booktbehres,  fior 
the  old  oil-lamps  are  not  mere  ohvlrte 
than  moat  of  the  old  dkiiomanm  which 
have  been  superseded  by  the  ssriei  of 
which  Dr.  Smith  ia  the  editor.  Sock 
specimens  of  the  Lempri^  style  of 
misoeilAny,  with  other  loose  wortass- 
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ship,  are  out  of  date,  bt can^e  tbey  haTo 
boen  nqterseded  bjf  aometking  infinUefy 
hetier^  a  tAousamdtimetmorefnllunddis- 
crmunativeandprofound,'* —  TheTanei^ 

'*  It  woald  be  Auperflaooe  to  com- 
jDund  in  detail  a  seriMi  of  works  to  which 
erery  scholar  pays  the  tribute  of  habi« 
tual  and  constant  reference.  They  are 
as  complete  and  critical  a  digest  of  the 
wbole  range  of  subjects  which  they 
treat  aa  eoold  reasouablj  be  expected 
from  eren  tiie  strong  phalanx  of  able 
cootributors  which  the  learned  and  ao- 
compliabed  editor  1)^  united  for  bis 
undertaking,  and  will  long  remain  fAa 
best  and  eompletut  vorkt  <m  the  im- 
pariamt  body  of  tuhjrctt  which  they 
embrace,^ — Quarter fy  Reoiew 

'*  An  Illustrated  Clasaioal  Manual;'* 
"The  Student's  Gibbon;"  **  The  Stu- 
dent's Hume;"  **•  The  Student's  History 
of  Borne;"  ^  The  Student's  Manual  of 
the  £nglish  Language/'  &c,  &c.,  have 
alao  been  edited  bj  the  IndefAtigable 
Dr.  Smith.  "The  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible/'  recently  completed,  is  a  highly 
Taloable  addition  to  works  of  that 
claas,  although  the  usual  editorial  oon- 
aiatency  of  opinion  and  statement  have 
not  been  observed  in  the  several  contri- 
bationSi  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
cootributors  in  some  measure  making 
tbb  impossible.  Dr.  Smith  is,  we  be- 
liere,  at  present  engiiged  upon  a  *'  Dic- 
tionary of  Britiiih  Biography/'  which  is 
to  be  highly  elaborate,  not  only  in  the 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and 
in  the  enunciation  of  critical  opinions, 
bat  also  in  the  completeness  of  its 
bibliography,  &c.  Few  lives  have  been 
more  industriotuly  pasved  than  that  of 
Dr.  Smith.  Without,  as  we  think,  any 
specially  original  endowments,  he  has  a 
keen  sense  of  the  suitable,  and  his 
general  shrewdness  makes  him  a  depend- 
able literary  workman.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  of  hack  compilation  is  a  good 
proof  that,  on  the  whole,  his  publishers 
find  him  a  trmttworthy  afsent  in  the 
get-up  of  such  books,  while  his  own 
posiUon,  combined  with  the  pecuniary 
and  business  position  of  his  poblishers, 
secures  him  the  best  help  that  the 


learning  of  the  day  can  yield.  Among 
his  students  Dr.  Smith  is  popular*  and 
as  they,  like  other  folks,  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  state  a  concise  difference 
between  their  head  and  the  Tarious 
other  members  of  the  extensiye  ^eniis 
Smith,  he  has  received  from  them  the 
cognomen  of  Dictionary  Smith.— 
R.  M.  A. 

545.  The  best  popular  encyclopaedia 
is  that  now  being  published  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  B.  Chambers,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  issued  in  monthly  parts 
at  sevenpence  each,  and  in  Volumes  at 
9a  Seven  volumes  are  already  issued, 
and  it  is  to  be  completed  in  nine.— ■ 
S.  W.  YoUKO. 

546.  If  T.  V.  wishes  to  accustom 
himself^  to  persevering  thought,  he 
should  siudy  those  subjects  which  fre- 
quently require  a  continuous  train  of 
reasoning  to  perceive  the  connection 
biftween  the  conclusion  and  the  ante- 
cedent from  which  it  is  deduced.  We 
all  prove  by  experience  that  the  capa- 
city for  deep  thought  does  not  neces- 
sarily increase  with  advancing  years;  it 
must  be  educated.  We  have  studied 
the  ^  Art  of  Reasoning,"  by  Mr.  Neil, 
and  have  just  commenced  Algebra  and 
Euclid.  These  studies  we  have  found  to 
increase  our  capacity  for  persevering 
thought,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
them  to  T.  D.  When  from  flagging 
interest  thoughtful  reading  is  ac- 
companied with  drowsiness,  T.V.  will 
find  that  such  works  as  Macaulay's 
brilliunt  essays  and  eloquent  history 
Will  arrest  and  fix  the  attention;  but, 
as. an  incentive  to  thought,  Alison's 
suggestive  histories  are  far  more  effec- 
tive than  Mitcaulay's  sparkling  rhetoric 
If  T.  V.  has  sufficient  leisure,  he  would 
do  well  to  join  the  *'  Manuscript  Maga- 
zine and  Literary  Society,"  about  to  be 
establ  shed  as  announced  in  last  month's 
BrUish  ControvertkUitt  We  would 
also  ail  vise  T.V.  to  take  a  volume  of 
this  Magazine,  and  read  carefully  all 
the  articles  on  one  subject,  thoughtfully 
review  the  arguments  pro  and  coi»,  and 
then  form  bis  own  opinions  upon  the 
debated  point.    T.  V.  must — 
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'*  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait,** 
and  then  he  will  bare  good  reaaon  to 
ezpecl  BQcb  a  reward  as  will  amplj 
repay  him  for  all  bis  labonr.-^SAMUSL. 

548.  Dr.CbarleeBichardBon*8  '*  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Engliab  Language" 
(1836-7),  repnbliahed  about  two  years 
since,  seems  to  me  to  be  best  suited  for 

£.  H.  B.~lfABWOOD  H. 

In  the  absence  of  the  larger  editions 
of  Richardson  and  Johnson,  £.  H.B.  will 
find  Hyde  Clark's  little  dictionaxT 
extremely  nsefoL  It  oontains  60,000 
more  words  than  any  dictionary  pub- 
lished. The  old  or  obsolete  words, 
provincial  words,  technical  terms,  &o^ 
&c.,  are  explained.  In  my  own  course 
of  reading  I  have  come  across  doaens  of 
words  unexplained  either  in  Webster  or 
Walker,  but  have  found  them  in  Hyde 
Clark.  Published  by  Weale,  price 
Ss.  6d.  Had  "  Buddy  "  a  copy  of  this 
little  work,  it  would  have  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  writing  to  you. — E.  H. 

549.  Esoteric  signifies  scientific, 
taught  to  the  initiated,  as  opposed  to 
exoteric,  general,  popular,  unsystematic 
It  was  used  foimerly  regarding  the 
Greek  mysteries,  whose  secrets  were 
revealed  only  to  the  initiated,  and  were 
thence  transferred  to  the  private  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
&c.  The  modern  nse  of  tkese  terms 
is  somewhat  cognate  to  that  of  the 
ftncient,  vis.,  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
distinction,  more  or  less,  between  that 
which  is  taught  to  the  public  in  general 
and  that  which  is  tanght  in  the  schools 
and  to  students.  The  words  are  not 
at  all '  uncommon,  and  are  found 'in 
many  dictionaries.  They  are  of  course 
both  of  Greek  origin. — B.  H  M. 

550.  Bev.  John  Fraderiek  Denison 
Maurice  was  bom  in  1805.  His  fathef 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Unitapiao  per- 
suasion. Being  anxioos  to  obtain  a 
University  education,  he  entered  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1883,  and  his  name 
appeared  on  the  Civil  Law  tripos  1886-7 
in  the  first  class.  Hera  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  John  Sterling's.  Not 
being  a  member  of  the  Chordi  of  Kag- 
land,  and  being  nnwUUng  to  sabsoribe 


the  tests,  he  left  Cambridge  witkoot  a 
degsee,  and  commeDoed  a  literary  cansr 
in  London.    Throu^  the  inflnenoe  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Aichdeacon  Haic, 
he,  as  well  as  John  SCerliDg,  wve  noon- 
ciled  to  the  Church.    He  tlien  enteed 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Ha  took  his 
defcree,  second  class,  in  Lit.  Horn.,  in 
1881.   He  edited  the  ilrtensMiMi  1830-4. 
In  1831  he  sold  to  Mc  Bentky  the 
novel,  **  Eustace  Conway,**  wliich,  how- 
ever,  was  not  published  till  1834,  m 
whidh  year  the  author  had  taken  orders, 
shortly  after  whiA  be  acted  aa  diap- 
lain  of  Guy's  HospitaL     An  aaoDymoas 
work  of  his, "  Subseription  no  Boodle,* 
created  some  sensation.    He 
by  the    editors  of  the 
MetropoUiana  to  write    "A 
History  of   Moral    and    If  efcapfayaicai 
Philosophy,"  displaying  tiw  priaiapfas 
on  which  the  greatest  thinkara  in  these 
depsrtments  have  endeaTanred  to  foond 
their  systems,  pointing  oat  their  diff- 
culties,  and  marking  how  £ar  each  hss 
contributed  to   the  progreoa   of  these 
sdenoes.      These    contabatioos    have 
been  reproduced  in  a  greatly  enlaced 
form,  in  four  vols.,  bearing  the  diUss 
respectively  of  1850, 1854.  1857, 1861 
These  volumes   are    highlj   vahiabk, 
though  less  valuable  as  a  record  of,  than 
as  a  critique  on,  the  progress  of  fanmsa 
thought    The  individniditj  of  Maories 
is  too  strong  to  keep  the  tank  «f  ex- 
positor apart  firom  that  of  th«  advoeata 
They  form  a  book  of  worth  on  maay 
aocounta,  but  chiefly  for  thia — that  they 
exhibit  an  h<»iest  mind  staiidifi|^  bdCpre 
the  thought  of  the  past  and  lookiog  at 
it  in  the  light  of  the  present.    Henee  it 
is  full  of  reflected  lights.     Mancica  can 
never  get  back  into  the  twilight  of  the 
early  ages;  he  is  henoe  not  a  good  re- 
porter, thongh  an  excellent  disqaisitiBO- 
ut    The  poiut  of  view  taken  bj  th> 
author  is  perhaps  rather  Coleridgeaa  sasd 
ideal;  hence  it  may  be  adnsaUo  to  read 
It  part  by  part  along  with  the  **  Bla- 
graphical  History  of  PhiloBD|ihy/*  by 
G.  H.   Lewes,  aa  wall   as  Cowda^ 
"Modem  FhUoftmhy,"  sad  JSsaStU% 
"Abridgtment  of  Bnicker.*   At  tlB 
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eviots,  Maiurice*tt  work  sboald  be  read 
by  aoj  one  nisbiog  to  be  up  to 
the  mark  io  philosophy  as  it  is.  In 
1846  Maurice  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Dinnitj  in  EiDg's  Collef^e,  London. 
In  IS49  he  instituted  the  Qiieen*s  Ool- 
)ej;e  for  Ladies,  in  London.  He  held  the 
office  of  chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In 
1853  he  was  ousted  from  his  professor- 
afaip  with  a  hideous  outcry  for  heresy 
on  the  matter  of  eternal  punishments. 
He  was  in  1860  appointed  incumbent  of 
Vece- street  Chapel,  London.  He  is 
one  of  the  warmest  and  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  friends  of  the  working 
clasaes.  He  has  had  the  honour  of 
founding  the  first  working  man^s  col- 
lie in  London.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
volnmmous  as  well  as  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  age.  His  style  is  pel- 
lucid and  exquisitely  chaste.  A  little 
mysticism  appears  in  his  thought,  never 
in  his  expression.  He  is  most  fre- 
quently classed  with  the  **  Broad 
Chnrch,"  but  he  is  not  at  all  a  party 
man.  He  has,  as  moat  men  of  sterling 
hooottly  are  in  our  days,  been  both  mn- 
understood  and  misrepresented.  He  is 
the  author  of  upwards  of  twenty 
Toliimefl,  many  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
lectures,  and  innumerable  oontribntions 
to  {>eriodical8.  He  married  the  sister 
of  Aroihdeaoon  Hare,  who  married  the 
oatar  of  Maorioe,  John  Sterling  be- 
eomiag  the  hnsband  of  the  other  sister. 
6.  H.  will  perbapa  find  the  foregoing 
CDOQgb  for  his  purpose.  It  would  be 
impowible  in  the  **  Inquirer"  to  offer  an 
epitome  or  aatimate  of  a  mind  so  varied, 
DMuuiiested  so  variously.  S.  K. 

£51.  A  fine  genial  article  on  David 
Qnfj  af^pearsd  in  the  ComhUl  last  year, 
from  the  pan  of  Robert  Bnchanan,  who, 
in  hia  **ldyia  and  Legenda  of  Inver- 
baTa,"  snder  the  title  of  "Poet  An- 
dnw**  ^ves  a  poetic  version  of  the 
poet  of  Markland,  for  whom  a  monn- 
nwot  waa  tnangurated,  2od  of  Angust, 
1865,  of  the  oeremooial,  &c^  at  which, 
I  ferward  a  reperti  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  editor  of  the  BrUith 


IboM  who  «n  iattrested  in  David 


Gray  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  gra- 
tified to  see  the  following  extract  from 
the  Spectator^  in  which  Robei't  Bucha- 
nan and  his  friend  David  Gray  are 
compared  and  contrasted  with  Words- 
worth. It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  philo- 
sophical criticism.  It  occctrs  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan*^ 
"Inverbum'': — 

"Wordsworth  has  often  been  spoken 
of  as  a  poet  completely  outside  the 
direct  line  of  poetic  tradition,  as  stand- 
ing apart  in  a  still  backwater,  as  It. 
were,  from  the  great  stream  of  oar  na- 
tional poetry — as  being  without  parent 
and  without  offspring.  Whatever  may 
be  tile  truth  as  to  the  former  point — 
and  we  readily  admit  that  we  kno^  of 
nothing  like  Wordsworth  before  Words- 
worth— ^it  certainly  cannot  be  said  since 
the  publication  of  David  Gray's  lyrics 
and  Mr.  Buchanan^s  fre»h  idyls  that  he 
is  without  poetical  offspring.  The  former 
of  the  two,  indeed,  the  brilliant  yonnc: 
poet  whose  pale  sweet  light  rose  ooly 
to  set  before  its  brightness  had  been 
seen,  except  by  the  eyes  of  the  few,  had 
much  more  in  him  of  Wordsworth  than 
has  Mr.  Buchai/an.  His  (genius  was 
fed  from  the  \yrical  side  of  Wordswofth, 
while  Mr.  Buchanan's  has  been  fed 
from  that  perhaps  less  striking  side  of 
his  genius,  which  delighted  in  the  me- 
ditative delineation  of  simple  village 
characters  and  of  natural  griefs  or  joys. 
Not  that  even  Wordsworth's  genius  was 
eminently  lyrical.  He  kept  the  themes 
of  his  poetry  too  steadily  to  the  focus  of 
his  own  meditative  thought,  as  an 
astronomer  steadily  keeps  the  imi^  of 
the  star  he  is  observing  in  the  centre  of 
his  reflecting  mirror,  to  give  the  full 
involuntary  rush  of  lyric  emotion  to  his 
verse.    If  the  adjective  'lyrical*  im- 

{ilies  perfect  spontaoeonsness,  as  to  a 
arge  degree  we  think  it  does,  David 
Gray's  poetry  is  even  more  ^rical  than 
his  master's.  Its  rhythm  suggests  die 
musical  lapse  of  faUiog  waters  more 
distinctly  to  our  ears.  Wordaworth's 
deepest  and  fullest  lyrics  suggest  the 
strong  and  rapturons  plungea  of  the 
mind  Awimming  freely  and  alone  in  Ae 
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infinite  ocean  of  Nature,  David  Gray's 
fiur  thinner  and  fainter,  but  jet  sweeter, 
strains,  the  flowing  awaj  of  the  Terj 
essence  of  his  own  nature  in  streams 
of  melody.    Bat  if  David  Graj  took 
his  inspiration  from  the  most  lyrical 
ddeof  Wordsworth's  genias,Mr.  Baoha- 
san  takes  his  from  the  most  dramatic 
—perhaps  we  onght  to  say  the  least 
undramatic— side.    In  snoh  poems  as 
Hie  very  fine  ones  on  *  Miobsel,' '  The 
Mad  Mother,*  *The  Idiot  Boy,'  and 
some  others,  Wordsworth   showed    a 
Teiy  considerable  power  of  entering  up 
to  a  certain  point  into  the  emotions  of 
other  minds,  though  he  never  failed  to 
steep  them  with  something  of  his  own 
meditative  rapture.    It  is  from  this 
side  of  his  poetry  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
seems  to  have  fed  his  own  mind,— such 
poems  as  *  Willie  Baird'  and  'Poet 
Andrew,'  for  instance,  reminding  ns  in 
their  type  of  Wordsworth's  *  Michael,' 
thongh  showing  less  meditative  genins 
than  Wordsworth,  and  borrowing  Jost 
a  shade  of  the  long-drawn  dramatic 
sketches  of  Browning.    The  chief  cha- 
raoterisUo  in  which  David  Gray  and 
Bobert  Baohanan  alike  resemble  Words- 
worth is  the  oool,  white,  transparent 
tone  of  their  thoughts,  the  absence  of 
prismatic  colour,  of  multiplex  orna- 
ment, in  their  workmanship, — the  com- 
plete predominance  of  the  single  con- 
osption  which  runs  through  the  whde, 
over  the  various  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  parts.    Tenuyson's  work- 
manship is  all  rich, — Browning's  is  all 
grotesque  and  singular;  in  both,  the 
whole  is  sometimes  forgotten  in  the 
richness  of  the  odd  emphasb  of  the 
parts.  But  in  Wordsworth  every  picture 
IS  imaged  on  the  cool  surface  of  deep 
still  water,  which  mellows  the  colours, 
softens  the  lines,  and  gives  each  a 
wholeness  of  efi«ct    And  here  both 
David  Gray  and  Mr.  Buchanan  resem- 
ble their  maeter.    Theirs  is  not  the 
poetiy  of  metaphor,  simile,  or  imagina- 
tive lOMfff  de  foree.    Thero  is  always 
some  single  thought  or  mood  of  which 
the  poem  is  an  embodiment,  and  which 
Is  M  simple  and  transpsient  in  struc- 


ture as  a  crystal.  Then  is  BotMag 
tropical  in  either  of  them.  The  dmu- 
taineer  poet  has  been  succeeded  by  ether 
mountaineer  poeta.  The  moantaiQ 
stream  ripples  audiblj  in  both:  the 
*  power  of  hills'  is  on  both ;  in  both  the 
wild  flower  is  a  deeper  passion  thsa 
the  garden  flower. 

**  But  thongh  true  of  Mr.  Buchsnn, 
it  is  less  true  of  him  than  of  his  help- 
less brother    poet.      Mr.   Baehaaaa's 
poems,  as  we  bsve  already  hinted,  aie 
lees  simple  in  structure,  lens  crystalEae, 
less  entire,  partly  perhaps  becmnae  they 
are  less  lyrical  and  enter  deeper  into  the 
miods  of  others,  than  David  Gray's. 
Their  form  is  lees  perfect,  their  rhythm 
less  musical,  their  breath  of  insfaratioa 
less  pure,  and  less  free  from  halPaarimi- 
lated  materials,  but  the  materials  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  strives  to  assimilate  an 
more  various  snd  rich  than  those  of 
David  Gray's  clear,  thrilling,  and  defi- 
cate  musings  on  the  beaat  j  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  also,  it  is  qsifee 
possible  that  Mr.   BnchaiiaB*s  poens 
promise  for  his  genius  a  fuller  sad 
more  vigorous  growth.     He  has  bses 
advised  by  an  able  and  friendly  critie— 
and  no  critic  vrho  has  any  true  feetisg 
for  poetry' can  do  anything  but  eehe 
that  advice — ^to  abstain  In  future  fresi 
his  little  legendary  fancicB,  hb  elva^ 
and  fsys,  and  trolls,  and  tfas  net  ef 
thsm,  and  stick  to  real  and  aiapleliie, 
in    the  semi- dramatic   deltneataoa  d 
which  his  true  power  lies.     There  is  u 
broad  a  golf  between  the  poetry  of 
<  Poet  Andrew/  or  *  WUKe  Baird,'  or 
the  beautiful  *  London  Idyl  *  be  reeastly 
published  in  the  FortHigi^  Bmim, 
as  there  is  between  Tennyson's  '  Uljs- 
see'  and  his  *Airy,  Fairy  UUka^- 
between  the  pleasure  which  sinks  dsop 
into  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  sad 
the  pleasure,  if  there  be  any,  in  a  gentls 
tickling  of  the  fancy." — J.  LavorowK. 

653.  Jane  Taylor  (1783— 1824), 
second  sister  of  Isaac  Taylor,  wis  tkt 
author  of  ''Twinkle,  twinkk,  LitUt 
Sur." — Mar  WOOD  H. 

554.  Before  it  Is  poiaible  Is  |^« 
definite  answer  to  J.  W.  B.*s 
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"  For  a  begioner  in  Greek  whitt  author 
is  it  best  to  begin  with  ?**  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  be  meaos  by  a  beginner. 
If  he  is  perfect  in  the  elements  of  that 
language^  hsviog  the  declensions  of 
noons  and  conjugations  of  verbs  st  his 
finger's  ends,  and  has  already  done 
something  in  conatming  and  in  exercises, 
then  the  best  author  is  undoubtedly 
XanophoQ*s  **  Anabasis,**  sinoethe  matter 
is  easy  to  understand,  and  the  words 
are  ooostanUy  recurring,  which  renders 
it  an  admirable  book  for  beginners. 
The  best  edition  is  perhaps  Maemi- 
diael's.  Arnold's  is  no  doubt  excel- 
lent, as  are  all  the  works  edited  by  him. 
But  here  I  would  offisr  J.  W.  B.  sn 
adYice,  which,  if  followed,  will  save  him 
immense  time  and  trouble  in  his  acqui- 
sition of  the  dead  langnsges — Latin  and 
Gnck,  I  mean.  If  he  has  mastered  the 
grammar,  and  has  done  a  little  in  trans- 
lation, let  him  get  a  copy  of  Xenophon, 
and  Giles's  **  Key"  to  the  same,  and, 
after  having  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
the  **  Key,"  which  is  a  word  for  word 
translation,  and  haviog  marked  on  the 
margin  the  words  he  does  not  know,  and 
having  learnt  them,  let  him  take  the 
text  only,  and  proceed  to  translate  it 
without  any  assistance  from  key  or 
lexlooo.  We  add  lexicon,  because  in 
so  simple  an  author  the  difficulty,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  casee^  will  be  in  the 
words.  Words,  after  the  beginner  has 
learnt  toe  elements  of  the  grammar, 
form  a  stumbling  block.  Let  him  pro* 
eeed  on  this  plan  almost  entirely— that 
is  if  he  merely  wants  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  language  to  read  it  and 
not  to  compose  in  it;  occasionally  con- 
struing with  no  helps  but  the  grammar 
and  leodeoo,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
•nffident  groundwork  to  build  upon. 
After  he  has  read  three  or  four  booas 
iioroughfy  in  this  manner,  that  is.  till 
he  knows  all  or  most  of  the  words 
therein — he  will  find  himself  sble  to 
read  a  harder  author — a  Greek  play, 
perhaps.  I  strongly  recommend  him 
to  proceed  on  this  plan  exUtmoefy,  and 
with  other  authors  than  Xenophon.  In 
Latin  the  game  srstem  will  save  ondlcss 


trouble  and  time.  Let  J.  W.  B.  re- 
member, that  to  be  able  to  read  the 
daseics  with  any  facility  is,  according 
to  the  old  plan,  a  work  of  many  years; 
and  the  system  I  recommend  1  feel 
conBdent,  with  young  men  of  fair  abi- 
lities, industry,  and  knowledge  of  the 
elements,  will  effect  the  same,  and  much 
more  agreeably,  and  in  far  less  time. 
The  Greek  Testament,  too,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  ss  a  beginner's 
book.  It  is  the  easiest,  though  not  the 
best  Greek;  and  can  be  read  by  the 
merest  tyro,  especially  when  the  Eng- 
lish translation  is  brought  in  use.  If 
J.  W.  B.  works  without  the  assistance 
of  others,  let  him  in  all  oases  get  trans- 
lations or  keys  to  what  he  is  engaged 
upon;  they  are  not  to  young  men  in 
earnest  of  that  pernicious  nature  that 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  them;  they 
serve  as  a  master,  and  will  often  help 
whfn  help  b  absolutely  necessary. 
If  J.  W.  B.  read  Xenophon's  "Ana- 
basis **  and  the  four  gospels, — St.  John 
is  the  easiest,  so  the  best  to  begin 
yrith'^  tkorovghlift  he  will  find  that 
he  has  a  conbiderable  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

If  J.  W.  B.  refer  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  magazine  for  1864,  he  will  find 
this  system  explained  more  fully  in  an 
essay  headed  ** Classical  Studies."  It 
was  written  in  haste,  and  not  at  all  so 
fully  explained  Or  exemplified  as  was 
intended.  I  have  not  read  it  since,  but 
as  it  was  written  with  the  same  opinion 
and  for  the  same  purpose  as  this  reply, 
I  feel  sure  it  will  contain  somethintr 
that  J.  W.  B.  is  anxious  to  learn.  Of 
all  books,  not  authors^  I  consider  Ar- 
nold's "  First  Greek  Book  "  the  best  and 
by  far  the  most  adapted  for  an  earnest 
learner  of  the  language.  If  J  W.  B. 
ba^  not  '*done"  thia,  and  finds  an 
author  too  difficult,  or  wants  exercises 
in  English  to  turn  into  Greek,  let  him 
begin  this  excellent  book,  and  if  he 
seeks  further  information  in  this  or  its 
kindred  suhjeot — Latin,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  reply,  through  the  medium  of 
"  The  I  nquimr,"  to  any  quest  ions  he  may 
find  ncc«ffc8ftrv  to  a?lt. — ELriBTicos. 
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OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Pofb'b  ^  Essay  oir  Critioesii.'' — ^Pabt  II. 

[The  Uogiuge  and  style  of  a  poem  ought  not  to  be  attended  to  solelj,  to  tke 
ezdaeion  of  a  cooeideration  of  its  meaaiog  and  scope — falae,  diaodmioatid 
trae  taste.] 

Othen  for  lanffvoffe  all  their  oare  exprns, 

And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dreMt-; 

Their  praue  is  tUtt, — the  style  is  ezeellent ; 

The  sense  they  humhly  take  apon  eonlemti 

Words  are  like  leaves^  (25)  ami  where  they  woei  aAomtf, 

Wach  fruit  of  sense  beneath  ie  ratebffmmd^  110 

HbAVINOS  or  WobDS  IH  ItAX^IOS,  as  SdoOBSTIORS  fob  PABAPKUkSIlO. 


Line  105.  Some;  phnses;  desire. 

106.  Esteem;  outward  show. 

107.  Commendation;  ever;  diotioD. 

108.  Signification;  meanly;  tmst 


109.  Foliage;  exist  immavas^. 

110.  Valuable 
tuned. 


(S5)  "  Ut  silv»  foliis  pronns  mntaatur  in  annos 

Prima  eadant;  ita  Terbomm  Yetns  intent  SBtas, 
£t  jnvennm  rita  florent  siodo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemnr  morti  nos  nostimqoe.    .... 

Hortalia  iiictu  peribnnt; 

Nedum  eermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  riTaz. 
Mnlta  renascentor  qna  jam  cecidere,  cadentqoe 
Qose  nnnc  annt  in  honors  vocsbnla,  si  Tolet  nsoSi 
Qoem  penes  arbitrinm  est  et  jus  et  norma  loqnendL^ 
Soruoe, "  An  Poetioa^  lines  60— 6S, 

'*  As  woods  whose  ofaange  oppesn 
Stxll  in  their  leaves,  throoghout  the  eliding  yean 
The  fintbom  dying;  so  the  aged  state 
Of  words  decays,  and  phrases,  bom  bat  late, 
Like  lender  bnds  shoot  mp,  and  freshly  grow, 
OvselTes  and  all  that's  roxxn  to  desdi  we  owe. 

r    •    •    All  mortal  deeds 

Shall  perish ;  so  fsr  off  It  »,  the  state 
Or  gmoe  of  speech,  should  hope  a  lastiiig  dsfes. 
Mneh  phrase  that  now  is  dead  shall  be  rsvifod, 
And  nraeh  riiall  die  that  now  is  nobly  lived, 
If  eastoB  please;  si  whoee  disposmg  will 
The  powsr  sod  nils  of  i^eskingTsstedi  stOL*^ 

Bm  Jaiuom*$  *< 


Fakt  eloqumet,  Ilk*  the  ^prnniatie  glaa, 

Its  Sfmui^  coloai*  tpreadt  an  vnrj  pUoe ; 

Tbe  face  of  ufenre  w«  no  mora  wrMy, 

AU  giartt  alike,  without  <Krtwirtton  gmj; 

But  Inw  ea^preffiW,  (26)  like  the  tmchmgmg  nm,  115 

CUara  and  trnprove*  whatever  it  ebines  upon; 

It  ^Od^  All  objeots.  bat  it  alters  none.  (27) 

Eaq9re$non  ie  the  db^ct  of  tktmght^  end  «|j^ 

Appeart  more  dsoepil  as  men  jintaUs; 

A  vito  ooMoft,  in  jpon^oM*  words  eipressM,  120 

Is  Hfce  a  chwn  in  regal  purple  drtued. 

For  difieraiH  ttpUt  with  difierent  sobjeots  wri^ 

As  sevelttl  parfts;  with  ceaatry,  town  and  eooit. 

Seme  ¥f  old  words  to  fame  bare  made  preiemee, 

Aneients  k  pkraee,  mere  moden»  in  their  eemee  ;  125 

Snob  labour' d  notbiBf^s,  in  so  etraage  a  style, 

Amaee  the  wafiearagd,  and  make  the  learned  — I'fe.  (28) 

UfUuckjf  as  Pnngosa  (29)  in  the  p%. 


111.  Sham  poetio  diotioo. 

IIS.  fihowj,  bat  faitilesi;  bedandis. 

118.  Bohold. 

114.  GlitftsB  ]Ndnfa11gr;  diffsnoce. 

115.  OonoBtspssch;  impartial. 
IM.  firishHsna;  beantifiaa. 

117.  Adds  ftorf  to;  ohaoges. 

1 18.  Words;  drapery;  idsM;  OTsr. 

119.  Seem;  bcoomiog;  correct. 

120.  Low  flash  of  fiuicj;  gorgeons. 


121.  Peasant;  kingly  robes;  arrayed. 

122.  Beoaase;  modes  of  eiprassion; 
suit 

123.  Dresses. 

124.  RepotatiAo;  laid  olainL 

125.  Diction ;  ideas* 

126.  Farfetched ;  pecnliar. 

127.  Astonish;  fools;  oanse;  langh. 

128.  UDsnooessfnl;  daun&. 


(26)  *' A  man  shonld  so  deliver  himself  to  the  natare  of  the  subject  whereof  he 
BpeakSy  that  his  hearers  may  take  notice  of  his  discipline  with  some  delight;  and 
so  agpaaral  fair  and  good  matter  that  the  atndioas  of  elegancy  be  not  defrauded; 
redeem  arts  fimn'tfaor  rough  and  brakey  seats,  where  they  lay  hid  and  orergrown 
with  thorns,  to  a  pore,  open,  and  flowery  light,  where  they  may  take  the  eje  and 
be  taken  by  the  hand."— £e»  JememCe  ^^Diecoverke/* 

(27)  ^Poetry  and  picture  are  arts  of  a  like  nature,  and  both  tat  hnsy  abont 
imitatioo.'  It  was  ezcelleotly  sidd  of  Plutarch,  poetry  was  a  speaking  picture,  and 
picture  a  mute  poesy.  For  they  both  inTsnt,  feign,  and  derise  many  things,  and 
aooommolats  all  they  inTent  to  the  use  and  serrice  of  nature.  Tet  of  the  hro  the 
pen  laJDon  noble  than  the  pendl;  lor  that  can  speak  to  the  understanding,  the 
oilier  but  to  the  sense.  They  both  behold  pleasure  and  profit,  as  their  common 
object;  bat  should  abstain  from  all  base  pleasures,  lest  they  should  err  firom  their 
end,  and  wkde  they  ssek  to  better  men's  minds,  destroy  their  mauneis.  Thej 
both  an  ten  artificers,  not  made.  Katun  is  more  powerfal  in  them  than  study ."* 
— Bea  JemtoiCe  *'  Dueoeerke^ 

(m)  ''Kow  this  orerdone,  or  csme  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  nnskilfkil 
Isij^  caBBot  hut  maka  the  jadidoaa  grieve;  the  censure  of  which,  one  mnst»  in 
your  aUowanee,  overwoigh  a  iHide  theatre  of  others.** — Samlely  HI.,  2. 

(29)  Fuagoea,  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson*s  "  Every  Man  oat  of  his  Hnmoor,* 
acted  IS99.  H«  Is  the  son  of  Sordido,  who  ia  "  a  wretched  h^nailed  chaff.*' 
Vwagouk  h  a  student  and  a  rsveUer  who  "  ftdlows  the  fsaUoos,  fiks  a  spy,  afar  off 
Hs  makes  it  tibe  winle  beat  of  hii  endeavonn  to  wring  sufncieDt  Doaos  ntm  Us 
wretched  fiidier,  to  put  him  in  the  conrtier*s  cut;  at  wUdi  he  eamsitily  afaasi  bttt 
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These  sparks  with  awkward  wsmfy  diapUy, 

IVhat  the  fine  Keotleouixi  wore  yesterday;  110 

And  bvt  80  mmUe  enoient  wits  at  best* 

As  apes  our  srsiMisires,  in  their  donblets  dressed, 

In  words,  ss  fashions,  the  same  rale  wiU  hdd» 

AMktfantasHe,  if  too  new  or  old; 

Be  not  iht  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried,  135 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lajf  the  old  aside. 

But  mo$t  by  nmmbsrs  judge  a  poet*s  soo^; 

And  smooth  or  roogh,  with  them  is  rifsht  or  wronic;  (30) 

In  the  br^ht  iiwe,  though  thonsand  ckarmu  csaepire^ 

Her  voice  is  all  theee  tMnrfvi  fools  admire  ;  140 

Who  kaoKt  Pamaasas  (31)  bat  to  please  their  ear, 

Kot  mend  their  miads ;  as  some  to  dUirc&  I'epoir, 

Not  for  the  rfocfruie,  bat  the  musie  there. 

Theee  eqoal  syllables  alone  require, 

Tboogh  oft  the  ear  the  open  Yoweb  tire ;  145 

While  eacpktioee  thxarfethle  aid  do  joia^ 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dnll  line:  (32) 


129.  Wonld-be's;  ill-fitting;  egotism. 
131.  Jnst;  imitate  badly. 

134.  UnsniUble. 

135.  Earliest;  employed. 
186.  Pat;  ont  of  ose. 

137.  The  greater  part;  rhythm;  form 
their  opinion  of. 

139.  Genaine  poet;  ddightfnl  excel- 
lences; combine. 


140.  EzpressioQ;     aoond* weighing; 
think  moch  of. 

141.  Habitoally  freqaent;  grstify. 

142.  Improre;  intellects;  woralupgSk 

143.  Praeiical  inHtroetioo;  mekdy- 
146.  Needless  wpresBiens;  weithksi 

help;  sapplj. 


80  nnlnckilj,  that  he  stUl  lights  short  a  soit,**    He  is  «  mere  imitator,  withsst 
mind. 

(30)  ^  Every  poet,  then,  is  a  yersifier;  every  fine  poet  an  excellent  cos;  and  hi 
is  the  best  whose  verse  exhibits  the  greateet  amoant  ol  strength,  sweetMsi* 
straightforwardness,  ansaperfiaoosness,  variety,  and  ooenfss,— onenen,  that  is  to 
say,  consistency,  in  the  general  impression,  metrical  and  moral;  and  variety,  or 

every  pertinent  diversiry  of  tone  and  rhythm,  in  the  .process Aiy 

poetaster  osn  be  smooth.    Smoothness  aboands  in  all  small  poets,  as  sweeUMV 
does  in  the  greater.    Sweetness  is  the  smoothness  of  grace  and  doKoaeyi'— of  ihs 
sympathy  with  the  pleasing  and  lovely.    Spenser  is  fall  of  it,— Shakspeare,*' 
Beaamont  and  Fletcher,-— Goleridge."--i^A  i7iiii<'« 'Wmo^JMrfm  omT  Z*^ 
ppw  38  and  42. 

(81)  PamassuSt  a  range  of  mountains  rnnnmg  sonth-eaat  throngh  Doris  sU 
Phocis  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  though  the  name  is  usually  rvsthoted  to  the  higbeit 
summit,  8,000  feet.  lis  sides  were  well  wooded  with  myrtle,  laurel,  and  cKve  trMs> 
It  contains  cavee,  glens,  and  romantic  ravines.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sesti  d 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Fmm  its  sides,  a  little  above  Delphi,  the  rrsstsBan  spriagi 
issue.  It  is  now  called  Liakonra,  or  Zagora,  and  is  aboat  sixty  mils*  north-vet 
of  Athens. 

(32)  We  may  here  quote  a  passage  from  De  Quincey;  *"  Take  the  'Esssjas 
Criticism;'  it  is  a  collection  of  independent  maxima,  tied  together  into  a  fasdolsi 
by  the  printer,  but  having  no  natural  order  or  logical  drpeadeoey;  generallj'f* 
vague  as  to  mean  nothing;  like  the  general  rules  of  jastioe,  &e.p  in  enkaSif  to  iw 
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WkUt  tbfy  rioir  rouod  the  Mine  tmtaried  dUawf, 

With  ntre  reterm  of  still  expected  rhymes; 

Where*er  jon  Sod  ''the  cootinnf  western  breese  "  150 

In  the  next  line  It  '*  whispers  through  the  trees;  * 

If  crystal  streftms  *'  with  pleasing  naunnnrs  creep/* 

The  reader*8  threatened  (not  in  rain)  with  sleep, 

Then  at  the  kut  and  only  oonplet,yraii^A< 

With  some  umnea$Unff  thine  tlMy  oUl  a  tkoughi,  15S 

A  neeHIsM  Aiesandrine  (33)  ends  ths  song, 

That,  Hke  a  wtmnded  snake,  dretgt  its  slow  length  along. 

Zeooe  inch  to  fiMie  their  own  duU  rhymes,  and  hnout 

What's  roundly  smooth  or  langniahingly  siow ; 

And  praia9  the  eatff  vigowr  of  a  line  160 

Where  Denfaam's  (34)  strength  and  Waller's  (35)  sweetness  join. 


148.  At  the  same   tame  that;   un- 
changed answering  notes. 

149.  Certain  repetition. 

154.  Terminal;  filled. 

155.  Incomprehensible;  idea. 


157.  Resembling; injured; pulls pain- 
fully. 

158.  Allow  these;   giro  mnsio  to; 
stnpid;  ascertain. 

160.  Approve  of;  masterly  power. 


ererf  man  assents;  but  whem  the  question  cj  r.  *  about  any  practical  case,  w  it 
just?  the  opinions  fly  asunder  far  as  the  po.  «.  And  what  is  remarkable, — many 
of  the  rules  are  violated  by  no  man  so  oft  -  uS  by  Pope,  and  by  Pope  nowhere  so 
often  as  in  this  very  poem.  As  a  single  instance,  be  proscribes  monosyllabic  lines; 
and  in  no  English  poem  of  any  pretentions  are  there  so  many  lines  of  that  class  as 
in  this.  We  have  counted  above  a  score,  and  the  last  line  of  all  is  monosyllabic.** 
This  line  contains  the  offending  rule.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Pope  does  not 
object  to  ten  words,  but  to  ten  low  words,  forming  a  duU  line.  Of  monosyllabic 
lines  in  this  poem  we  may  note  the  following,  and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
whether  they  all  and  each  contain  **  ten  low  words,"  of  which  the  reHults  are  duU 
lines,  and  thus  decide  ou  De  Quincey  v.  Pope, — lices  35,  73,  8  U  107,  113,  226, 
23S,  254, 284,  303,  335,  338,  347,  358, 399,  426,  451,  504,  574, 599, 632, 673, 
685,  727,  744. 

(33)  AUxandrmt  verse$,  in  English,  consist  of  twelve  syllables,  of  which  the 
sixth  should  end  a  word.  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion  "  is  written  in  Alexandrines,  and 
the  Spenserian  stanza  always  closes  with  such  a  line.  It  is,  however,  in  general 
used  only  oce&sionally  in  heroics,  and  in  Dry  den's  poems  most  frequently  terminates 
a  triplet.  It  got  its  name  from  a  French  poem,  entitled  "The  Alexaodriad." 
It  was  made  popular  by  Roosard,  and  it  now  forms  the  regular  heroic  verse  of 
French  poetry.     Lines  357  and  373  of  the  '*  Essay  on  Criticism  "  are  Alexandrines. 

(34)  Sir  John  Denham  was  born  in  Dablin  in  1615.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law,  and  was  a  member  of  Lihcoln*s  Inn.  In  youth  he  wss  much  addicted  to 
gaming,  but  eventually  overcame  that  vice.  In  1642  be  issued  his  tragedy,  '*  The 
Sopby."  ''Cooper's  Hill,"  his  next  venture,  is  a  highly  successful  descriptive 
poem.  He  translated  ''  Tirgil,"  and  the  '*  Cato  Major;"  and  composed  a  metrical 
version  of  the  **  Psalms."  He  and  Waller  broke  off  from  the  metaphysical  school 
of  poets,  and  were  among  the  earliest  to  attend  to  harmony  of  sound  and  sense,  and 
the  laws  of  poeUc  melody.     He  died  1688,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbej. 

(35)  Edmmd  WaUtr  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  Srd  March,  1605. 
Hs  was  at  once  a  poet  and  a  politician.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  doomed  to 
death  for  favouring  the  Bestoratioo,  but  was  reprisved.  He  composed  a  "  Pane- 
gyric" on  Cromwell,  and  a  oongratulatoiy  ode  ^  To  the  King  upon  His  Majesty's 
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7*fut  Mf0  in  wntiitff  cosottB  ftoa  orl^  not  ohsiiiti^ 

Ab  those  move  eaeieet  who  have  leeraed  to  ihrnnt 

*Ti8  not  enoti^  no  hanhuit  gmeg  afmo$f 

The  joiMiI  mwt  eeem  an  adbo  to  the  inne:  1(5 

Soft  is  tke  stnin  when-  Zapkjr  (36)  ssntiy  bknii, 

And  the  smooth,  stream  in  amoothar  munbem  io«B; 

But  whea  Jomi  turgm  latk  the  aonnteg  shoie, 

The  AaoTM,  roaj^  vsne  ahoaid  like  the  torrsMi  tMr. 

When  Ajax  (37)  strivse  aome  rsok's  VMt  weiffaft  t»  throw,       170 

The  line  too  laboors,  and  the  worda  meve  slew : 

Not  80  when  swift  Camilla  (88)  soears  the  plaia, 

Fliei  o'er  th'  tmbemimff  corn,  and  sAnae  aleofc  tbe  wuam, 

Hear  how  Timotheos'  (89)  forisd  hye  aijii  ew, 

JUDdbidaUenuUepagBiom/aU'andriBB:  17S 

While  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove  (40) 


163.  Proper  readiness;  oompositioa; 
ifell-dirsoted  labonr. 

164.  Sufficient;  oreakingphraaeok^; 
prodooes  dislike. 

165.  Phrase;  snggestive  reprodao- 
tion. 

168.  Noitf   UUows   msh    fnriooalj 
upon. 


169.  Grating  hanh;  oesaB*iterB  »- 
Bonnd. 

178.  MoTesHghtljsaeBreBlytoaAed; 
floats  genUj;saa. 

174.  Listen;  in  what  maantr;  d»> 
Ilghtedlj  excite. 

175.  OaHBediffttiiigMinffitoOMM 
and  go. 


Happj  Betnm."  His  poetry  is  smooth,  not  strong;  pnre  in  diction,  though  sfig^ 
overstrained  in  manner.  His  faults  are  nearly  balanced  by  hia  masta.  He,  tN^ 
died  in  1688. 

(36)  Zepl^ffut,  the  west  wind  personified. 

(37)  Ajaz  (Aias)  son  of  Telamoo,  King  of  Salamia,  and  graiidBSB  of  faeae,  0m 
of  the  heroea  of  the  Iliad,  second*  only  to  Achillea  in  bravery.  TIm  BadMSS  tf 
Ajaz  ia  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tra^ediee  of  Sopboelea. 

(38)  Camilla,  one  of  the  swift- of-foot  servanta  of  Diana,  afciUed  in  wvaad  tht 
ohase,  who  assisted  Tnmus  against  iSneas,  alew  many  Trcjaoa,  aad  wm  hoadt 
alain  by  Amus. 

(39)  TimotheuB,  a  distinguished  Theban  flute-player, — 

"  Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  taneial  qnire. 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre,—' 
The  trembling  notea  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joja  inspire 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love) 

.... 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pieaaed, 
.  •  .  • 

And  stamped  an  image  of  himself  a  sovertign  of  the  worid." 

(40)  The  $on  ofZ^bum  J^ve,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  dselaftd  by  tbi 
onude  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter, — 

**  High  on  a  throne  with  trophiea  charged  I  viewed 
The  Youth  that  all  things— but  himaelf— «ubdBed| 
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Now  burnt  with  ffUny^  and  thM  melit  with  loye  ; 
Now  hit  fierce  eyee  with  sparkling  furj  glow, 
Mbw  sighs  steel  oat,  aod  tears  begin  to  flow; 
^rsiaoB  and  Greeks  Vice  tumt  of  natMn/brndf 
And  the  worUTs  victor  stood  mAdmed  bj  soond; 
The  pomer  of  mnsic  all  oar  Aeorto  aUow^ 
And  what  ISmotbeoa  was  is  Drydco  (41)  now. 


180 


177.  Glowa;  thirst  for  famej  yields 
hImselL 

180.  Similar  alternations;  disposition 
fe]t 


181.  £arth*s  conqntnur;  oysroome. 

182.  Snbdning  might;  spiritB  admit. 


His  feet  on  soepfcres  aod  tiaras  trode 

And  his  homed  head  beUed  tlM  Lybiaa  god." 

Popts  "  r«np20  of  Fame." 

(41)  Dryehn,  author  of  **  Alezander*s  Feast;'  to  which  lines  (374—888)  allnde, 
bom  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  of  a  knightly  family,  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Cromwell,  as  one  of  his  earliest  efibrts 
for  fimie.  He  is  author  of  twenty-eight  dramas,  many  translations,  several  adap- 
tations, epistles,  fiibles,  sad  original  poems,  seldom  perfect  but  always  Tigorons. 
Ho  was  poet-lanreate,  and  ultimately  became  a  conrert  to  Soman  GaUioliciam,  so 
being  »  co-religionist  of  Pope*s.  He  died  1700,  and  was  borled  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  between  Chancer  and  Cowley. 


Jihrarg  "^^att^. 


IL  C.  Baodelaire  has  translated  the 
works  of  E.  A.  Poe  into  French. 

CoQttt  Baudissin  has  translated  Mo- 
lly's comedies  into  German. 

It  is  said  that  a  large  quantity  of 
MSS.  fay  Michael  Angelo,  painter,  poet, 
and  sonlptor,  has  been  discoyered. 

An  "inexpreBcibly  charming  **  cor- 
respondence between  M.  de  Tocqueyille, 
author  of  "Democracy  in  America," 
and  his  wifie,  is  about  to  be  publitihed. 

Signorina  Bartolini  {nee  Grace), 
tranaUtresB  of  Macaolay's  **LayB  of 
Ancient  Rome,'*  died  at  Pistoia,  17th 
Jane. 

A  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has 
been  instituted. 

*'  The  Apostles,'*  by  £.  B^nan,  is  ex- 
pected in  autumn. 

A  Sanscrit  Text  Society  has  been 
founded. 


The  Natumal  JRenew  has  become 
defnnct. 

A  list  of  upwards  of  700  names  of 
students  of  natural  and  physical  science 
in  fayoar  of  a  trae  relation  between 
theology  and  philosophy  has  been  issued. 

Fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Boston 
(U.S.)  edition  of ''  Enoch  Arden,"  at  25 
cents  (Is.),  have  been  sold. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  is  editing  a  yolumo 
of  *'  Sacred  Poems.** 

"  The  Penon  of  Christ  the  Miracle  of 
History,"  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Sohaff, 
is  in  the  (American)  press. 

"Genesis  and  its  Authorship'*  is  a 
work  nearly  ready,  by  Bey.  J.  Quarry. 

W.  £.  Ajtono,  Professor  of  Bhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres,  Edinburgh,  author 
of  "  Bothwell,"  a  poem,  "  Norman  Sin- 
clair,** a  noyel,  &c.,  died  August  4th, 
aged  52. 
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In  nply  to  a  ]«ttor  of  ioTiUiion  to 
anist  at  the  ioaai^aratioD  of  a  atatoe  to 
his  father,  Francois  Araflio,  in  hia  native 
town,  on  Slat  Ang.,  Bmaoael  Araeo 
refases  to  "  accept  a  half  homage  to  hia 
memory/'  and  ioeiata  that  he  waa 
greater  as  a  atatesmao  than  aa  a  man  of 
Bcienoe. 

M.  Angt.  Alfred  Thiry  Albert,  dra^ 
matic  author,  died  at  FoDtabbleaa, 
Ang.  5th,  aged  79. 

At  the  Conaervoloire  Imperial  of 
mnsio  and  declamation,  in  Paria,  a 
yonng  lady,  named  Augvlot,  gained  the 
firat  prixe  in  comedy  and  the  second  in 
tragedy. 

A  Dante  festival  is  to  be  held  in 
Dresden  on  the  anniversary  of  the  d^ath- 
day  of  the  poet,  17th  Sept.  Dr.  Karl 
Witte  proposes  the  foundation  of  a  Dante 
Library  as  a  memoriaL 

"  A  History  of  the  Beign  of  Henry 
VII.,"  by  Mr.  Thos.  Paraell,  Secretary 
of  the  Arcbttlogical  Institute,  is  ex- 
pected with  great  hope. 

Two  prizes,  of  500  and  200  thalers 
respectively,  have  been  offered  by  the 
Berlin  Society  for  the  Study  of  Modem 
Languages,  for  the  beet  papers  on  the 
following  subjects,  viit.,  **  The  Inflaenoe 
of  Shskspeare  in  the  Development  of 
the  Bngliah  Language,**  and  **  A  Compa- 
rison of  the  Criticisms  on  Shakspeare  by 
the  German  and  the  Romance  nations." 

Napoleon  II L  is  said  to  be  revising 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his 
*'  Life  of  Cesar,**  for  publication  in  the 
autumn. 

An  international  congress  of  students, 
to  be  held  at  Liege,  29  th  October,  has 
been  proposed. 

Dr.  Livingstone  passed  through  Paris 
while  we  were  there,  on  his  way  to  un- 
dertake an  exploratory  tour  in  inter- 
tropical Africa,  especially  in  the  sub- 
equatorial  regions,  and  to  survey  the 
spots  of  the  discoveries  of  BurtoUr 
Spoke,  Grant,  && 


A  Btatua-  moDmnent  to  t  n  eeklcated 
j  ariACoosait,  Antoine  Favre,  wasinuga- 
rated  at  Chambery,  I5ch  Angut. 

Mr.  Joseph  Parker,  who  bad  baa  a 
thorouch  student  of  the  sge  and  pditics 
of  the  time  of  Jaains,  and  was  oagaged 
for  nearly  twenty  yean  la  prepariag 
material  for  a  history  and  expoBtiea 
of  *'  The  Authorship  of  Jnnins;**  and 
who  had  also  projected  a  bioenpbj  of 
his  grand&ther-in-Uw,  Dr.  Priestly,  is 
dead. 

A  new  ooe-volnmed  ediUon  of  Jodp 
Haliburton^a  "  Sam  SUek,  or  the  Ss;- 
iBgs  and  Doinga  of  the  Clockmakcr  *  is 
in  preparation,  annotated  by  the  aatbor. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  emisent  be- 
taniat,  bom  at  Korwieh,  1785,  b  aa- 
nonnccd  as  dead. 

Sala  has  "A  Trip  to  hAikvj,hjt 
Boundabout  Route,**  in  the  pi  ess. 

Adolf  Stahr  is  engaged  in  rehabilit»i- 
ing  the  Cbmis. 

Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  Heqgsteobes, 
are  engaged  in  a  codtroversy  about  the 
*'  Life  of  Christ.*' 

Hesiod's  ''Theogony*'  has  bees  ex- 
cellently edited  by  F.  G.  Wolcker. 

The  Vienna  Univaraity  haa  oonfenivi 
on  J.  S.  Mill  the  d^ree  of  Doeter  d 
Philosophy. 

A  new  edition  of  the  ''Poaaia"  d 
David  Gray  are  in  the  preas. 

An  attempt  to  aacertaixi  the  state  ef 
Chaucer's  works  as  they  were  \dt  ai 
his  death  has  been  made  by  Heur 
Bradsbaw,  of  the  Cambridge  Uoim- 
sity  Library,  and  the  results  have  beeo 
embodied  in  a  work  which  will  iff^ 
shortly. 

In  his  *'  Philosophical  Criiia,*'  M. 
Paul  Janet  opposes  posUimam  ss  repre- 
sented in  the  writings  uf  Benaa,  T9J», 
Littrd,  and  Vacherot;  and  M.  Adoipb 
Leblais  in  a  work  on  ^  Materialism  asi 
Spiritualism,**  which  has  a  pnfroe  fna 
M.  Littre's  pen,  maintains  its  eunct- 
ness,  and  upholda  ita 


MILL— HAMILTO]?^— GEOTE-HERBEET  SPENCEE,  &c. 

*^  Trntli,  like  a  torch,  the  more  it'e  shook  it  shinee." 

CoKTBOYSBST  is  accepted  by  all  great  thinkers  as  a  beneficial 
exercise  of  intellectoal  actiTity.  The  bringing  of  opinions  face  to 
face  for  comparison  and  mutual  contention,  and  the  placing  of 
them  contemporaneously  in  our  own  presence  and  in  the  presence 
of  others  for  adjudication  upon  their  comparative  value  in  respect 
to  the  truth  they  contain  or  imply,  stimulate  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
their  credentials,  to  a  more  attentive  study  of  their  special  qualities, 
and  to  a  more  cautious  sifting  of  their  claims,  and  all  that  is  founded 
upon  thoee  claims.  Controversy  secures  pertinent  statements,  pre- 
cise distinctions,  and  an  orderly  evolution  of  evidence.  It  abhors 
irrelevancy  of  matter  and  disorder  in  exposition,  but  delights  in 
promptitude  of  thought  and  strict  adherence  to  the  logic  of  proof. 
Controversy  is  the  severest  test  of  opinion.  What  strain  will  it 
bear?  what  force  can  it  resist?  against  what  opposition  can  it 
stand  P  with  what  can  it  cope  P  are  questions  whicn  can  be  truth- 
fully  answered  with  regard  to  no  thought  until  it  has  been  subjected 
to  strenuous  and  impartial  controversy.  Controversy  provides  both> 
for  the  correct  and  forcible  presentation  of  thougnt,  and  for  ita 
adequate  representation.  The  true  correspondence  of  words  with 
thoughts,  and  of  thoughts  with  facts,  is,  by  it,  carefully  tested ;  all 
deficiencies  are  thus  Drought  into  prominence,  that  they  may  be 
supplied ;  all  distortions  are  pointed  out,  that  they  may  be  rectified ; 
and  all  irrelevancies  are  noted,  that  they  may  be  eliminated.  The 
criterion  of  controversy  is  sharp  and  keen.  The  education  of  con- 
troversy is  quickening  and  exciting.  The  uses  of  controversy  are 
many. 

Controversy  occupies  a  large  space  in  literature  and  in  life.  The 
action  and  reaction  of  thought  on  almost  all  subjects  on  which  it 
can  employ  itself  is  controversial.  In  politics  it  nas  a  given  place 
and  duty.  The  press,  the  platform,  and  the  parliament  are  alike 
devoted  to  the  controversial  consideration  of  social  and  political 
projects.  The  pulpit  wages  a  constant  warfare  of  controversy  with 
worldliness  and  sin — not  to  mention  its  seldom  intermitted  contests 
of  so/>t.  Commerce  employs  some  of  its  energies  in  conflicts 
regarding  laws,  customs,  privileges,  and  forms  of  procedure,  and 
Bometimefl  erea  extenda  its  controversial  prowess  into  the  regions 
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of  BtateBmanship  and  finance.  Science,  whose  claiins  hare  been  so 
arroj^ant  and  bo  Btrennously  maintained,  whoee  decisions  have  been 
held  to  be  invulnerable,  and  whose  doctrines  hare  been  laid  doim 
so  dictatorially,  has  not  been  able  to  subdue  the  controvenial  spirit, 
but  has  been  compelled  to  present  her  doctrines  for  critical  discos* 
sion,  and  to  wait  for  the  aetermination  of  their  accuracy  until  the 
tests  which  controversy  proposes  have  been  cogently  apptied. 
Controversy  has  even  now  taken  the  leadership  of  experiment  and 
investigation,  and  has  determined  for  them  the  essentials  of  pro(^. 
In  philosophy,  no  less  than  in  science,  controversy  has  asserted  her 
right  to  an  active  psrticipation  in  the  outworking  of  its  doctrine 
and  dogmas,  its  schemes  and  proposals.  To  elicit  truth,  controversy 
is  essential. 

A  work  of  notable  importance  in  philosophical  controversy  hss 
been  redently  placed  before  the  public,  and  has  won  for  itself  a  lai^ 
amount  of  consideration.  It  is  a  book  of  great  force  of  thought, 
and  one  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  philosophical  inquiries. 
It  is  entitled  "An  Examination  of  Sir  Willuim  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy, and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  is 
his  writings,"  by  Jonn  Stuart  Mill.  Two  names  in  logical  science- 
Mill  and  Hamilton— hold  the  heights  in  men's  estimation.  Thej 
are  the  leaders  of  two  camp9,  and  under  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
tinguished thinkers  most  of  the  students  of  thought  in  Britain  hxte 
ranged  themselves.*    Hamilton  is  dead — ^but  he  uvea  in  his  disciples 


*  The  followiDg  "  comptrative*'  estimate  of  these  two  thinkers  is  due,  ve  bdicit, 
to  Professor  A.  C.  Fraser,  and  is  extracted  from  the  North  BriiUk  Retiem^  fne 
an  article  on  "Mr.  Mill's  Ezaminatioo  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton:*' — 

'*  With  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Mill  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  oar  tv» 
^eat  contemporary  systematic  reasoners  aboot  the  nature  and  methods  of  koov- 
ledge,  and  the  laws  which  should  regulate  belief;  while  they  are  distiniraished  is 
leaders  of  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  opposed  and  rival  achoola  of  phiks^ial 
doctrine.  They  are  accepted  representatirea  of  the  two  contrasted  methods  of 
interpreting  the  world  in  its  nltimate  relation  to  our  knowledge,  which  philesofihT 
has  presented  throughont  its  history,  and  the  discossion  of  which  has  been  said  to 
he  its  history.  Whether  this  onght  to  be  said  we  shall  consider  byoaod-bjc- 
Here,  at  the  ontset,  we  note  distinctive  marks  in  the  aims  of  the  two  leadcs 
whose  respective  answers  to  the  principal  questions  of  all  philosophical  inqatry  tn 
in  this  volume  placed  side  by  side  and  compared.  These  marks  may  be  poadffftl 
by  those  who  want  to  appreciate  the  human  interests  which  this  otherwise  ptf^ 
intellectual  discossion  concerns;  for  it  is  their  broadly  distinguishable  intflDtiao,ts 
much  as  theur  metsphysical  formulas,  which  gives  to  such  systems  power. 

"  The  spirit  which  seeks  to  conserve  faith  in  God,  free  will,  and  other  mftt' 
sensible  realities,  is  to  be  found  working  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  amid  a  crovd  ^ 
learned  references  to  the  grand  historic  past  of  speculation,  and  by  means  wbieft 
have  for  their  avowed  end  the  promotion  of  intellectual  activity  as  in  itself  a  |ood 
thing.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inspired  with  the  hope  of  inteUeetaal  f*' 
gress  in  the  future,  and  on  this  behalf  he  struggles  for  present  freedom  of  thoof^^ 
from  ^e  bondage  of  assumptions  imposed  as  necessary  by  the  past.  In  B*^^ 
a  reverential  intellectual  conservatism  animates  a  aeries  of  diaeussioM,  deg"^ 
oally  confined  nrand  a  centre  of  supposed  necessary  principles  er  tataitioB^  ^^^ 
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ajB  a  vital  power  in  specalative  soieDoe.  Mill  lives,  a  force  in  him- 
self, and  largely  reinforced  by  an  active  and  able  host  of  men  of 
lilce  habit  of  thought.  Of  the  liyes  and  doings  of  these  *'  leaders  of 
men  *'  in  the  science  of  logic  oar  readers  have  already  been  furnished 
with  an  outline  and  a  criticism.  Those  sketches  of  the  systems  of 
logic  propounded  by  Mill  and  Hamilton  were  rather  expository 
than  coDtroversial,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  comparative  merits 
of  theories  at  all.  lio  good  j;round  existed  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  justify  us  in  initiating  a  formal  controversy  regarding 
the  respective  merits  of  the  speculations  put  before  us  by  the 
Westminster  reviewer  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  In  the  whole 
works  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill  does 
not,  if  we  remember  rightly,  occur;  nor  do  any  of  his  specific 
doctrines  receive  from  tne  leading  philosopher  of  Scotland  any 
explicit  reference  or  distinctly  avowed  discussion. 

We  are  not  aware  either  that  in  any  previous  work  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  a  formal  and  distinct  examination  of  any  of  the  tenets 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  made.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  unfortunately  stricken  with  paralysis  but  a  short  time  after  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Mill's  book ;  and  all  his  subsequent  efforts  were 
fugitive  and  fragmentary.  He  could  not  but  feet  that  to  gird  up 
his  loins  for  a  controversy  with  John  S.  Mill  in  his  shattered 
and  maimed  condition  would  be  but  to  court  defeat,  or  at  least 
failure.  He  could,  he  doubtlessly  believed,  trust  his  thoughts  to 
the  future  and  to  his  disciples.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
his  disciples  have  but  ill  fulfilled  their  implied  trust.  Several 
Hamiltouians  already  possess  place  fit  and  opportunity  inviting  for 
the  promulgation  of  their  master's  doctrines  and  the  defence  of  his 
Fpeculative  orthodoxy,  who  have  been  long  expected  in  the  field  of 
controversial  logic.  But  they  have  treated  the  public  to  a  surfeit  of 
''  hope  delayed ;"  and  though  nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
decease,  there  has  not  yet  appeared  any  distinctive  treatise  on 
a  logical  subject  from  the  pen  of  a  disciple  and  pupil,  either 
expository,  illustrative,  or  defensive  of  his  theories  and  teaching. 
Even  from  reviews  his  name  has  been  allowed  to  vanioh,  and 
logical  science  has  had,  so  far  as  depended  on  his  pupils,  but  a 
languishing  existence.     If  their  discipleship  is  at  all  honest, — if 

are  Msamed  to  he  given  origioally  to  oar  weak,  becanso  finife  icteliigence.  Mr. 
Mill  eDcouragea  inteilectniil  movement  in  any  direction  to  which  we  are  condacted 
kv  experience,  consolidated  by  invariable  mental  associations,  and  animated  by 
expectancy.  With  Hamilton,  the  most  important  questions  are  assumed  to  be 
finally  foreclosed.  With  Mr.  Mill  all  questions  are  always  open  questions  ;  what 
is  yet  to  happen  maymodify  oar  answers  to  them;  the  human  race  is  on  a  hopefal 
^oya^e  of  discovery — any  whither.  The  Hamiltonian  starts  with  propositions 
Whered  by  him  to  be  universally  necea«ary;  the  disciple  of  Mr.  Mill  declines  to 
sdmit  the  claim  of  any  proposition  to  eternal  uoivemality  or  necessity.  And  yet 
each  writes  in  large  letters,  on  the  very  front  of  his  philosophy,  that  whatever 
knowledge  can  be  attuned  by  or  attributed  to  man  ia  ssseBtially  flaite  and 
rciative.*' 

I 
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they  have  any  of  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  admiring  stodenU,- 
opportunity  is  now  furnished  to  them  of  maintaining  and  extending 
the  fame  and  honour  of  their  master,  and  the  renown  of  the  Scottish 
pbUoeophy,  of  which  he  was  at  once  an  expounder  and  an  ornament. 

We  have  no  iuducements  to  ])artizan8hip.  We  seize  upon  truth 
(as  it  appears  to  us)  wherever  it  is  found,  and  welcome  tae  logical 
speculations  of  France  and  Germany  as  readily  as  those  of  England 
and  Scotland.  As  recorders  and  reviewers  of  the  modem  history 
of  logic,  we  believe  that  we  have  no  temptation  to  misstate  or  mis- 
interpret. Hence  we  hope,  that  in  givmg  some  notice  of  those 
"  Controversies  in  Philosophy  "  which  have  been  brought  into  s 
palpably  debatable  form  by  the  issue  of  the  work  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  we  may  be  able  to  explain  with  candour,  and  re- 
view with  honesty,  the  several  philosophical  theses  started  in  this 
work  of  England's  chief  living  thinker  in  logical  science.  We 
must,  however,  precede  our  concise  abstract  and  criticism  by  a  brief 
narrative. 

In  1836  Sir  William  Hamilton  became  Professor  of  Logic  tnd 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  under  specific  condi- 
tions, as  a  public  teacher,  that  his  philosophy  should  conform  to  (or 
at  least  should  not  outrage)  the  national  faith.  By  the  year  1840 
he  had  so  far  consolidated  his  teaching  as  to  have  his  two  courses 
of  lectures  (since  published  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Mansel  and 
Professor  Veitch)  written  out  for  delivery,  except  a  few  modifica- 
tions regarding  the  syllo^tio  extensions,  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self not  a  little,  and  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  time  and 
attention. 

In  the  year  1843  there  came  the  great  schism  of  the  National 
Ghurch  of  Scotland,  both  the  antecedents  and  results  of  wbi^ 
afiected  Sir  William  Hamilton  much.    In  this  same  year  of  terrible 
contestings  in  Scotland,  the  '*  Svstem  of  Logic,  Batiocinative  sad 
Deductive,"  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  appeared.    During  this  season  o( 
intense  anguish  in  Scottish  hearts  and  homes  little  leisure  (or 
reconsidering  the  entire  foundation  and  structure  of  logical  science 
could,  we  imagine,  be  had.    Church,  University,  society,  private 
friendships,  and  literary  associations  were  all  "disrupt"  for  the 
time  being.    A  rival  institution — New  College,  containing  a  riral 
chair  to  that  which  Hamilton  occupied — was  set  on  foot  in  oppori- 
tibn  to  the  University.    Hamilton,  always  worked  up  to  the  higficft 
pitch,  and  sadly  overstrained  by  the  task  of  composing  his  lef  tures. 
preparing  his  text-books,  arranginjo^  class  exercises,  and  taking  part 
in  the  literary,  political,  and  religious  movements  of  Edinbureb* 
succumbed  to  paralysis,  and  was  never  afterwards  ^he  indomitable 
investigator  and  indefatigable  hunter  after  truth  that  he  had  been. 
The  light  of  his  intellect  burnt  low,  and  sometimes  flickered.    An 
irresistible  pressure  weighed  upon  every  efibrt,  and  made  each  aa 
irksome  toil.    Any  revision  of  his  system  or  reconstructioii  ^^^ 
lectures  thus  became  impossible.     When,  therefore,  w«  oonnder 
the  conditions  which  overruled  the  'original  form  of  the  leeturesi 
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the  condLtioiiB  arising  from  the  class  for  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  accidents  which  prevented  any  rital  reconsideration  or 
revisal  of  them,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  to  be  judged  mainly 
by  these  lectores  is  in  reality  to  be  in  a  great  measure  misjudged. 

The  sources  of  misjudgment  are  fivefold,  viz. :— 1.  The  lectures 
were  written  in  haste  to  meet  the  immediate  necessitv  of  daily 
delivery  ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  less  oonsecutively  thought 
out,  less  formally  exact  in  expression,  and  less  precise  in  systematic 
coherence  than  productions  more  deliberately  arranged  and  written. 
2.  The  lectures  were  intended  for  students  whose  minds  were  in  a 
great  measure  uninformed  on  philosophical  topics  and  unaccustomed 
to  philosophical  reasoning.  Many  or  the  nicer  distinctions  of  specu- 
Utive  science,  and  several  of  the  minuter  arguments  in  favour  of,  or 
in  opposition  to,  given  opinions,  were  incapable  of  being  brought 
before  their  minds  effectively.  Kot  only  strong  and  reiterated 
statements  of  opinions,  but  powerfully  urged  arguments  in  support 
or  in  confutation  of  them,  became  necessary  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  such  minds  as  they  were  required  to  influence.  3.  The 
lectures  were  composed  under  a  conscious  constraint  arising  from 
the  condition  regarding  the  conservation  of  orthodoxy  under  which 
ids  appointment  was  granted.  4.  The  lectures  were  arranged  to 
afiford  salient  points  for  exciting  thought  and  giving  out  exercises 
founded  upon  those  passages,  and  hence  often  appear  indefinite  and 
indeterminate,  although  Uieir  author  held  fixed  opinions  on  these 
points.  6.  The  lectures,  as  compositions  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
all  didactic  oratorv,  are  thrown  into  a  form  as  far  as  possible  likely 
to  be  popular,  and  are,  therefore,  not  only  more  repetitive,  but  leas 
precise  m  expression  and  in  reference  than  a  published  treatise 
would  have  been,  and  ought  to  be. 

The  other  works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  liable  to  similar 
discounts.  His  annotations  on  "  Keid"  are  mere  fragments,  and  the 
supplementary  dissertations,  interrupted  by  his  illness,  were  never 
completed.  Able,  clear,  and  concise  as  they  are,  the  very  nature 
of  their  construction  was  detrimental  to  systematic  exposition; 
they  are  at  best  only  excerpts  from  his  philosophical  thoughts, 
arranged  as  developments  or  corrections  of  his  class  text-book. 
Of  the  *'  Discnssions '  it  may  be  remarked  that,  like  all  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  they  were  in  part  adapted  to  the  organ  of 
opinion  in  which  they  were  to  appear,  and  they  underwent  editorial 
supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  excision  and  alteration.  When 
they  were  republished  their  author  was  ailing,  and  they  received 
rather  the  mmimum  of  care  than  the  maximum  of  revision.  Every- 
where in  them  the  marks  of  a  failing  memory  and  the  halting 
hesitancy  of  an  affected  i)rain  are  observable.  All  these  dronm- 
stances  have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  ideas  of  one  of  the 
XDost  methodical  of  modem  thinkers  in  nearly  the  most  unme- 
thodical manner  that  could  be  imagined.  All  arguments,  therefore, 
opposed  to  his  philosophical  speculations  derived  from  verbal  in- 
consistencies and  slight  variations  of  phrase  or  definition  are  likely 
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to  include  a  fallacious  element,  as  resting  upon  the  assumption  tint 
as  eyery  philosophy  is  a  system  of  thought,  the  philosophy  und« 
consideration  has  been  S3rBtematically  arranged  and  expressed. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  no  less  than  De  Quincey  and  Ccueridge, 
requires  to  be  judged  by  the  entire  tenor  and  effect  of  his  teaching, 
rather  than  by  the  dissevered  items  of  thought  of  which  we  hare 
the  undoubted  record.  So  far  in  explanation  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  in  regard  to  con- 
troversies in  philosophy.  Let  us  now  turn  to  his  examiner,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  M.F. 

John  Stuart  Mill  is  the  son  of  a  philosopher,  from  whose  doc- 
trines Hamilton,  in  a  large  measure,  dissented,  and  whose  tenets, 
though  adopted  with  considerable  readiness,  and  maintained  with 
much  ability  by  Thomas  Brown  in  Edinburgh  Unirersi^,  were 
pretty  effectively  eliminated  from  the  Scottish  philosophy  throoi^li 
Hamilton's  efforts.  Mr.  Mill  himself  received,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  public  recognition  as  a  logician  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  He  was  apparently  ignored,  but  not,  as  we  think, 
really  contemned  by  the  Edinburgh  thinker.  The  circumstanees 
of  Sir  William's  *'  death  in  life,"  as  it  appears  to  us,  giving  him  no 
option  but  to  leave  till  a  hoped-for,  but  never  found,  opportnnity 
the  consideration  of  a  work  so  weighty  as  that  which  John  Stosrt 
Mill  had  laid  up  in  the  permanent  archives  of  philosophy.  PerhsM 
these  two  circumstances  may  have  increased  the  trenchancy  of  the 
criticism  to  which  the  younger  author  has  considered  it  right  to 
subject  the  elder,  not  more  certainly  with  the  desire  of  self- 
assertion  than  in  what  he  regards  as  the  interests  of  philosophical 
speculation  in  Britain. 

The  need  having  arisen  for  "  Controversies  in  Philosophy  "  upon 
several  highly  important  topics,  among  others — the  origin  sod 
nature  of  knowledge ;  the  conditions  of  human  thought ;  conscions- 
ness,  and  the  interpretation  of  its  impressions ;  man's  belief  in  sn 
external  world ;  matter  and  its  qualities ;  the  laws  of  mental  asso- 
ciation ;  the  theory  of  causation ;  the  nature  and  aims  of  logic ;  the 
laws  of  the  human  will,  &c.,  &c., — ^it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mul  could 
only  accept  as  an  antagonist  the  hiehest  thinker  of  modem  times 
— a  man  '*  justly  recognized  as,  in  the  province  of  abstract  speco- 
lation,  one  of  the  most  important  figures  of  the  ase."  '*  The 
acknowledged  position,"  he  says,  "  of  Sir  W.  HainiTton,  at  the 
head,  so  far  as  regards  this  country,  of  the  school  of  philosophy  to 
which  he  belong,  has  principally  determined  me  to  connect  with 
his  name  and  writings  tne  speculations  and  criticisms  contained  in 
the  present  work.  The  justification  of  the  work  itself  lies  in  tbe 
importance  of  the  questions,  to  the  disedssion  of  which  it  is  a  eon- 
trioution.!  England  is  often  reproached  by  Continental  thiDker5 
with  indifference  to  the  higher  philosophy.  But  England  did  not 
always  deserve  this  reproach,  and  is  already  showing,  by  no  donbt- 
ful  symptoms,  that  she  will  not  deserve  it  much  longer.  Ha 
thinkers  are  again  beginning  to  see,  what  they  had  only  tem- 
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pOTarily  forgotten,  'that  a  true  psychology  is  the  indispeiiBable 
scientific  basis  of  morals,  of  politics,  of  the  science  and  art  of 
edneation ;  that  the  difficulties  of  metaphvsics  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
science ;  that  those  difficulties  can  only  be  quieted  by  being  re- 
aolved,  and  that  until  they  are  resolyed,  positively  if  possible,  but 
at  any  rate  negatively,  we  are  never  assured  that  any  human  know- 
ledge, even  physical,  stands  on  solid  foundations. 

"  My  subject,  therefore,  is  not  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  but  the  questions 
which  Sir^W.  Hamilton  discussed.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  write  on  those  questions  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own 
time  without  incessant  reference,  express  or  tacit,  to  his  treatment 
of  them.  On  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  touched,  he  is  either  one 
of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  what  I  deem  a  sound  philosophy,  or 
more  frequently  by  far  its  most  formidable  antagonist,  both  because 
he  came  the  latest,  and  wrote  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  flaws 
which  had  been  detected  in  his  predecessors,  and  because  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  clear-sighted,  and  the  most  candid. 
Whenever  any  opinion  which  he  deliberately  expressed  is  con- 
tended against,  his  form  of  the  opinion,  and  nis  arguments  for  it, 
are  those  which  especially  require  to  be  faced  and  carefully  appre- 
ciated ;  and  it  being  thus  impossible  that  any  fit  discussion  of  his 
topics  should  not  involve  an  estimate  of  hw  doctrines,  it  seems 
worth  while  that  the  estimate  should  be  rendered  as  complete  as 
practicable,  by  being  extended  to  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
made,  or  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  made,  any  important  con- 
tribution to  thought." 

So  far,  then,  as  personal  position  in  respect  to  their  special  schools 
of  philosophy,  to  their  merits  as  thinkers,  and  their  acknowledged 
leadership  in  British  speculation,  the  parties  to  the  discussion  are 
"  equally  yoked ;"  for  almost  every  word  of  Mill's  eulogium  on 
Hamilton  might  be  uttered  by  a  Hamiltonian  in  regard  to  John  S. 
Mill.  But  to  set  a  right  value  from  the  first  upon  these  "  Contro- 
versies in  Philosophy,"  we  must  have  regard  to  the  differences  of 
circumstance  under  which  the  debate  takes  place.  One  immeuse 
difference  is  gracefully  touched  upon  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mill 
in  these  expressive  terms : — "  In  thus  attempting  to  anticipate,  as  far 
as  is  yet  possible,  the  judgment  of  posterity  ^n  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
labours,  I  sincerely  lament  that  on  the  many  points  on  which  I  am 
at  issue  with  him,  I  have  the  unfair  advantage  possessed  by  one 
whose  opponent  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  reply.  Personally 
I  might  nave  had  small  cause  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  reply 
which  I  might  have  received,  for  though  a  strictly  honourable,  he 
was  a  most  unsparing  controversialist ;  and  whoever  assailed  even 
the  most  unimportant  of  his  opinions  might  look  for  hard  blows  in 
return.  But  it  would  have  been  worth  far  more,  even  to  myself, 
than  any  polemical  success,  to  have  known  with  certainty  in  what 
manner  he  would  have  met  the  objection  a  raised  in  the  present 
volume.  I  feel  keenly  with  Plato  how  much  more  is  to  be  learned 
by  discussing  with  a  man,  who  can  question  and  answer,  than  with 
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a  book  yvhieh  oaanot."  "  Bat  it  was  not  possible  to  take  a  mail 
review  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  doctrines  while  ihej  were  only  known 
to  the  world  in  the  frsgmentary  state  in  which  they  were  poUisbed 
during  his  life.  His  "  Lectures,"  the  &llest  and  the  only  conseea- 
tire  exposition  of  his  philosophy,  are  a  posthumous  publiesiion ; 
while  tne  latest  and  most  matured  expression  of  m«ny  of  his 
opinions,  the  "  Dissertations  on  Beid,  left  o£P,  scaroely  half- 
finished,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  and  so  long  as  he  lived  his 
readers  were  still  hoping  for  the  remainder.  The  Lefttores,  it  is 
true,  have  added  less  th^  might  have  been  expected  to  the  kaov- 
ledge  we  already  possessed  of  the  author's  doctrines ;  but  it  ii 
something  to  know  that  we  have  now  all  that  is  to  be  had ;  aad 
liiough  we  should  hare  been  glad  to  have  his  opinions  on  wmk 
subjects,  we  could  scarcely  have  known  more  thoroughly  than  we 
are  now  at  last  enabled  to  do,  what  his  thoughts  were  on  the  points 
to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  importance,  and  iHiieh  are  most 
identified  with  his  name  and  fame."  This  is  well  and  truly  But: 
but  yet  it  does  not  fully  reveal  all  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Jfill 
possesses  in  the  controversy  as  it  at  present  stands.  Let  ua  note  a 
few  other  items  in  which  he  has  nad,  as  w^  as  still  has,  aa 
advantage  over  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

1.  Mr.  Mill  expressed  his  opinions  free  from  any  dogging  eondi- 
tions  as  to  the  conservancy  ot  theological  consistency  between  bis 
philosophy  and  the  popular  creed  of  his  country.    This  is  an  isi- 
meose  advantage,  not  only  because  it  leaves  the  mind  its  ««ue  of 
freedom  unimpaired,  but  also  because  it  allows  thought  to  be 
expressed  without  guards  and  fortifications,  qualifying  ter»B,  and 
conditional  phrases  calculated  to  square  emerging  tho«|^t  with 
foregone  creed,  as  well  as  to  avert  or  calm  the  terrible  auspiidoDs 
of  sects.     It  is  well  known  that  Germanism  and  neology  were  the 
awful  terms  used  to  flutter  the  Edinburgians,  and  tiiat  a  keen  oat- 
look,  greedy  and  pitiless  as  sectarian  animosities  oould  make  it 
was  made  for  heresies  in  Hamilton's  Lectures.    Mr.  Mill  has  been 
privileged  to  defy  all  extraneous  constraints,  and  to  write  fredy  and 
with  a  full  sense  of  freedom  from  within.    We  do  not  believe,  aaf 
more  than  did  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  or  than  Mr.  Mill  does,  that  a  eor- 
rect  philosophy  and  true  religion  are  at  enmity  with  each  other. 
They  are  rather  complements  of  each  other.    But  we  affirm  that  to 
be  compelled  to  write  with  an  outward  pressure  on  conscienoe  snd 
consciousness  was  a  disability  under  which  Hamilton  laboured,  and 
from  which  Mr.  Mill  was  happily  free.    2.  John  Stuart  Mill  chose 
his  own  audience — an  audience  of  thinkers— of  the  highest  and  belt 
trained  minds  in  the  oountry.    Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  audience  vss 
given  to  him  in  his  class,  and  he  was  bound  to  conform  his  teacfaio? 
to  their  wants  more  than  to  his  own  wishes.    This  also  fonns  no 
slight  disadvantage— a  disadvantage  only  felt  the  more  the  greats 
the  thinker.    That  Sir  W.  Hamilton  felt  the  restraint  is  known  to 
all  who  have  read  his  Discussions.    The  Lectures  are  in  reality  a 
compromise ;  they  contain  a  minimum  of  what  Sir  W.  Haauhso 
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wiBhed  to  coQyey,  the  maximum  whicli  his  students  could,  at  their 
mge  and  with  tneir  training,  receive.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  contrary, 
was  free  to  import  into  his  works  and  writinf^s  the  maximum  of 
pure  thought  ms  own  mind  could  achieve.  '  3.  Sir  W.  HamiUon 
was  compelled  to  suhordinate  his  teaching  to  the  conditions  im- 
plied in  lectures, — that  they  Bhonld  he  rhetorical  and  attractive, 
arranged  so  as  to  occupy  ctaily  a  specific  time,  and  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  of  metapnyeics  or  logic,  as  the  case  might  he,  in 
a  given  number  of  lectures  within  the  course  of  each  session. 
Hence  diere  arose  a  need  for  amplification  here  and  condensation 
there,  to  which  a  lecturer  must  succiunb,  from  which  a  book- 
maker is  free.  4.  The  original  haste  with  which  the  Lectures 
were  written.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  his  professor- 
flhip  in  July,  1836,  and  his  daily  prelections  commenced  in  the 
•ensuing  November.  In  less,  therefore,  at  the  utmost,  than  nine 
months  the  whole  series  of  his  Lectures  on  Logic  required  to  be 
arranged,  composed,  and  delivered ;  while  his  next  year  was  bur- 
dened with  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  a  suMequent  series 
on  Metaphysics.  To  which  followed  again  the  preparation  of  his 
edition  of  "  Beid,"  as  a  text-book  for  his  class.  This  writing  against 
time,  and  constructing  Metaphysics  and  Logic  under  pressure,  were, 
as  we  have  said,  not  followed  by  the  opportunity  of  leisurely  re- 
visal,  by  which  defects  of  haste,  taste,  judgment,  and  thought  might 
have  been  rectified;  for  health  failed  under  the  taskwork  of  his 
professional  duties  and  the  busy  polemics  of  his  time  in  church 
and  state.  It  is  not  only,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mill  is — fortunately 
for  the  reputation  of  British  Philosophy — alive,  and  blessedi  with 

"Wealth, 
Time,  talents  energies,  occaeioD,  health" 

that  he  has  "  the  unfisir  advantage,"  but  in  thofie  other  circum- 
etanoes  as  well.  We  note  these  in  no  spirit  of  depreciation  of  the 
philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  but  as  oeing  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  candid  appreciation  of  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  lies 
between  Mill  and  Hamilton.  With  our  notice  of  the  "  Oontrorer- 
fiies  in  Philosophy,"  brought  before  the  public  by  the  issue  of  Mill's 
*'  Examination  of  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  we  intend 
to  oombine  a  few  references  to  a  work  entitled  '*  Exploratio  Philo- 
sophica ;  Beiugh  Notes  on  Modem  Intellectual  Science,"  by  John 
Orote,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  a  book  exhibiting  great  force  of  thought,  but  strikingly 
defective  in  literary  expressiveness  and  tact.  In  this  work  the 
opinions  of  Mill  and  Hamilton,  among  others,  are  subjected  to 
severe  scrutiny,  and  handled  with  power,  intelligence,  and  definite- 
nesB.  Being  closely  connected  with  the  very  controversies  in  hand, 
it  seems  expedient  to  include  it  also  in  our  consideration  of  the 
important  aebatable  questions  arising  out  of  Mr.  Mill's  publi- 
cation. Another  thinker,  who  has  made  definite  and  valuable 
additions  to  philosophy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  piper  on  "  Mill 
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V,  Hamilton/'  in  I%e  Fortnightly  Review,  has  taken  part  in  tli» 
philosophical  debate ;  and  of  his  contribation  to  the  better  under* 
standing  of  the  matter  we  may  require  to  give  some  heed,  for  it 
involves  ideas  nppn  "  the  test  of  tmth "  of  mnch  worth  in  philo* 
sophical  speculation. 

Mr.  Miil's  book,  let  us  say  at  once,  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  tho- 
roughgoing pieces  of  philosophical  criticism  which  this  century  has 
produced,  it  is  almost  unparalleled  in  acuteness  of  insight,  vigour  of 
intellect,  precision  of  language,  and  clear  enunciation  of  distinctions 
and  differences.  So  keen  is  the  vision  of  his  mind  that,  with 
regard  to  philosophical  terms,  the  minutest  shades  of  meaning,  and 
the  slightest  divergences  in  usage  reveal  themselves  to  him  at  once ; 
and  aUthe  consequences  resulting,  or  likely  to  result  from  them, 
unfold  themselves  immediately  before  his  intellect.  Words  are 
with  him  signs  rather  than  symbols,  and  he  insists  distinctly  on  the 
constant  and  invariable  employment  of  them  with  the  selfsame 
connotation  and  denotation.  Ideas  take,  before  his  intellect,  a 
palpability  and  form  so  express  and  clear-cut  that  there  is  no 
tolerance  in  him  of  haze,  or  mist,  or  sophistry.  In  verbal  critieiaBi 
it  is  quite  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  criticism  of  fact  and  idea  it  is 
inferior  to  the  writings  of  no  philosopher  except  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  though  we  scarcely  think  that  in  this  point  it  equals 
the  rare  felicity  of  the  thinker  who  is  subjected  to  examination  mit 
The  work  opens  with  a  few  "  Introductory  Bemarks*' — ^the  ^ist 
of  which  we  have  quoted — on  Hamilton  and  the  Hamiltonian 
philosophy,  which  *'  unites  to  \he prestige  of  independent  origiaahtf 
the  recommendation  of  a  general  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone 
of  thought,"  and  passes  thence  to  consider  "  the  doctrine  which  ii 
thought  to  belong  in  the  moat  especial  manner  to  Sir  W.  Hamil* 
ton"—"  The  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge."  This,  by  the  way. 
we  cannot  but  think  is  a  singularly  unhappy  method  of  opening 
the  subject — an  initial  fundamental  defect.  "  All  theories  of  the 
human  mind  profess  to  be  interpretations  of  consciousness;  the 
conclusions  of  all  of  them  are  supposed  to  rest  on  that  ultimate 
evidence,  either  immediately  or  remotely.  What  consciousness 
directly  reveals,  together  with  what  can  be  legitimately  inferred 
from  its  revelations,  compasses,  by  universal  admission,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  mind,  or  indeed  of  any  other  thin^.  When  we  knov 
what  any  philosopher  considers  to  be  revealed  m  consciousness,  we 
have  the  key  to  tne  entire  character  of  his  metaphysical  system" 
(p.  108).  *'  According  to  all  philosophers,  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness, if  only  we  can  obtain  it  pure,  is  conclusive"  (p.  126).  "The 
verdict,  then,  of  consciousness,  or,  in  other  words,  our  immediste 
and  intuitive  conviction,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  decisioii 
without  appeal"  (p.  121).  This  being  the  case,  we  think  that  to 
begin  with  an  examination  of  the  root-element  of  philosophy  would 
I  have  been  at  once  more  logical  and  more  effective  than  that  whidi 

I  Mr.  Mill  has  adopted,  unless  an  ulterior  design  underlay  the  critique- 

It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  follow  our  author.    He  defines  with 
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specific  cleamesB  four  different  significations  which  may  be  or  are 
attached  to  the  phrase,  "  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge": — 1.  "  That 
we  only  know  anything  b^  knowing  it  as  distingaished  from  Bome- 
thing  else ;  that  all  consciousness  is  of  difference  ;  that  two  objects 
are  the  smallest  number  required  to  constitute  consciousness ;  that 
a  thing  is  only  seen  to  be  what  it  is  by  contrast  with  what  it  is  not " 
(p.  G).  2.  "  All  the  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  objects  consist 
in  their  having  the  power  of  exciting  one  or  another  variety  of  sensa- 
tion in  our  minds ;  that  to  us  the  properties  of  an  object  have  this 
and  no  other  meaning ;  that  an  object  is  to  us  nothing  else  than  that 
which  affects  our  senses  in  a  certain  msnner ;  that  we  are  incapable 
of  attaching  to  the  word  object  any  other  meaning ;  that  even  an 
i^naginary  object  is  but  a  conception,  such  as  we  are  able  to  form, 
of  aome thing  which  would  affect  our  senses  in  some  new  way  ;  so 
that  our  knowledge  of  objects,  and  even  our  fancies  about  objects, 
consist  of  nothing  but  the  sensations  which  they  excite,  or  which 
we  imagine  them  exciting,  in  ourselves  "  (p.  8).  3.  *'  What  we  term 
an  object  is  but  a  complex  conception  made  up  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation out  of  the  ideas  of  various  sensations  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive  simultaneously.  There  is  nothing  real  in  the 
process  but  these  sensations.  .  .  .  Those  who  hold  this  opinion 
are  said  to  doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of  matter  "  (p.  8).  4. 
*'  There  is  a  real  universe  of  '  Things  in  themselves,'  and  whenever 
there  is  an  impression  on  our  senses,  there  is  a  '  Thing  in  itself 
which  is  behind  the  phenomenon,  and  is  the  cause  of  it"  (p.  9). 

This  idea  takes  again  the  following  forms :— a.  "  We  are  com- 
pelled by  our  nature  to  construe  things  to  ourselves  imder  forma ; 
out  they  are  not  forms  of  the  thing.  The  attributes  exist  only  in 
relation  to  us,  and  as  inherent  laws  of  the  human  faculties — laws  of 
our  intellectual,  not  of  our  sensitive  faculties,  technically  termed 
categories  of  the  understanding"  (p.  12).  b.  "Place,  extension, 
substance,  cause,  and  the  rest,  are  conceptions  put  together  out  of 
ideaa  of  sensation  by  the  known  laws  of  association"  (p.  13). 
c.  *"  Though  we  are  assured  of  the  objective  existence  of  a  world 
external  to  the  mind,  our  knowledge  of  that  world  is  absolutely 
limited  to  the  modes  in  which  we  are  affected  by  it"  (p^  13).  d,  **  Oar 
faculty,  it  may  be  said,  of  perceiving  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, thougn  real,  has  its  own  laws,  its  own  conditions  and  neces- 
sary mode  of  operations :  our  cognitions  consequently  depend,  not 
solely  on  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  known,  but  also  on  that  of 
the  knowing  faculty ;  as  our  sight  depends  not  solely  upon  the 
object  seen,  out  on  that  together  with  the  structure  of  the  e^e " 
(p.  16) ; — and  he  asks,  "  in  which,  if  any,  of  these  various  meanings 
was  the  doctrine  of  relativity  held  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton?  " 

The  answer  is  giren  in  these  terms : — "  It  has  thus  been  shown 
by  accumulated  proof  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  did  not  hold  any 
opinion  in  virtue  of  which  it  could  rationally  bo  asserted  that  all 
human  knowledge  is  relative ;  but  did  hold,  as  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  his  philosophical  creed,  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the 
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<$ognoBcibilitj  of  external  things,  in  certain  of  their  aspects,  as  ttier 
are  in  themselTes,  absolutely"  (p.  31) ;  or  again,  "  The  conclusion  I 
^cannot  help  drawing  from  this  collation  of  passages  is  that  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  either  iteyer  held,  or  when  he  wrote  the  '  Dissertations  * 
had  ceased  to  hold,  the  doctrine  for  which  he  has  been  so  often 
praised,  and  nearly  as  often  attacked — the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge.  He  certainly  did  sincerely  belieye  that  he  held  it ;  but 
he  repudiated  it  in  every  sense  which  makes  it  other  than  a  barren 
theory"  (p.  28). 

Without  impugning  either  the  extent  or  method  of  the  collation 
and  induction,  we  do  not  think  this  is  fairly  argued.  In  all  writing 
intended  to  be  popular  and  striking,  opinions  sre  stated  in  broader 
and  looser  terms  than  would  be  used  in  actual  controyeny  with  a 
known  opponent, — ^firstly,  because  the  mind  feels  the  opinion  strongly ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  does  not  perceive  the  utility  of  guarded 
speech.  A  third  reason  might  be  alleged,  viz.,  that  the  introdac- 
tion  of  qualifying  phrases  hinders  dear  perception  and  ready 
acceptance.  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  writings  were,  as  we  have  explained, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  subject  to  these  drawbacks,  so  that  the  very 
conditions  of  the  inductive  collation  are  vitiated. 

The  induction  required  was  not  a  collation  of  phrases  but  of  ideas 
— an  induction  from  all  his  teaching  of  its  tenor  and  tendency.  We 
judge  of  the  harmony  and  fitness  of  a  dress  as  a  whole,  not  by  a 
separate  and  individual  examination  of  all  the  different  tissues  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
emerges  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  refutation  of  Cousin's  doetrine  of  the 
absolute.  He  postulates,  like  Cousin,  consciousness  as  the  prime 
element  of  philosophy.  The  intuitions  of  oonsciousness,  according 
to  Cousin,  are  threefold— self,  no^-self,  and  the  infinite,  t.  e.,  Grod. 
Hamilton  denies  the  last  as  an  intuition,  bat  accepts  it  as  an 
inferrible  belief.  Self-consciousness  implies  consciousness  of  some- 
thing other  than  self,  which  may  or  may  not  be  God.  Self  is  eon- 
diiioned,  is  given  to  us  in  time,  place,  manner,  and  form.  Not-self 
(everything  else)  is  to  us  unconditioned,  affects  our  oonsciousneaa 
without  bemg  affected  by  it.  Man  cannot  transcend,  but  he  can 
examine  oonsciousness ;  and,  after  examination,  he  can  interpret 
what  it  informs  him  of.  When  it  is  exercised,  that  is,  exposed  to 
repeated  experience,  we  gain,  as  facts  implied  in  thought,  ftt- 
cognition,  cognition,  and  recognition.  Self  underlies  and  preoedei 
thought,  and  this  same  self  {eus)^  acted  on  by  experience  {exisiestU 
regards  itself  as  a  persons!  unity  {consisiens)  under  all  the  forma 
which  experience  assumes.  All  that  is  in  consciousness,  as  self-bood 
it  knows  and  trusts.  All  that  is  brought  into  oonseiouaness.  as 
experience,  it  knows  in  effect,  but  not  in  essence.  In  this  correla- 
tion we  know  the  non-ego,  but  only  in  this.  The  absolute,  as  abso- 
lute, we  cannot  hnow.  Of  the  absolute,  in  its  relations  to  ns,  «e 
may  infer  and  hence  believe  whatever  consciousness  and  experiesce 
combine  to  offer  reasons  for. 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  "the  relativity  of  human  knowledfrc" 
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maintained  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  not  as  a  law  of  things,  but 
merely  as  a  law  of  thoaght."*  In  all  his  thinkini^,  in  all  his  teachings 
he  ia  consistent  in  maintaining  that ;  in  some  of  his  expressions  he 
may  have  given  nngnarded  or  loose  utterance  to  phrases  capable  of 
other  and  modified  significations.  But  his  entire  philosophical 
system  is  based  on  this  fact,^all  thinking  is  conditioned;  the 
thinkable,  as  not- self,  is  to  as  unconditioned.  Hence  we  think  that 
though  thoTerbal  criticism  to  which  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings 
hare  been  subjected  b^  Mr.  Mill  is  hiKhly  valuable,  especially  as 
a  gymnastic  for  the  mmd,  yet  the  argumentation  founded  on  it  is 
inyalid  as  not  being  the  result  of  a  properly  founded  induction.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  tenets.  We  are  interested  in  seeing  all 
the  "controversies  in  philosophy"  conducted  on  principles  of  dis- 
cussion likelv  to  resulc  in  conclusive  settlements  of  the  questions 
raised.  In  this  case  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mill  has  employed 
the  ]>roper  form  of  argument  for  the  confutation  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  theory  of  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge. 

In  Chapter  V.,  the  heading  of  which  is  "  What  is  rejected  as 
knowledge  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  brought  back  under  the  name  of 
belief,"  Mr.  Mill  has  been  much  more  successful  in  finding  an 
unquestionable  flaw,  by  showing  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  held  the 
opinion  that  "  belief  is  a  higher  source  of  evidence  than  knowledge. 
Belief  is  ultimate,  knowledge  only  derivative ;  knowledge  itself 
rests  finally  on  belief ;  natural  beliefs  are  the  sole  warrant  for  all 
our  knowledge.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  an  inferior  ground  of 
assurance  to  natural  belief"  (p.  59).  This  detection  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "belief"  hits,  we  believe,  the  chief  source  of  error  in 
the  Scottish  philosophy — that  which  vitiates  all  its  speculations.  It 
is  true,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  that  "  consciousness  in  its 
last  analysis,  in  other  words,  our  primary  experience,  is  a  faith,** 
It  is  so  m  the  sense  of  its  being  necessary  for  us  to  put  our  faith 
in,  that  is,  to  trust  it.  There  would  be  no  progress  for  man  unless 
he  trusted  his  consciousness ;  but  the  "  common  sense"  philosophy, 
misled  by  an  ambiguity,  postulates  certain  inferences  from  conscious- 
ness as  "  first  truths,"  and  having  drawn  them  up  as  "  articles  of 
faith "-^a  philosophic  creed — misnames  them  "intuitive  beliefs." 
They  are  knowledge ;  for  consciousness  is  their  ground ;  but  when 
expressed  in  set  terms,  they  are  beliefs ;  for  these  expressions  are 
accepted  by  our  intelligence  as  precise  exponents  of  the  revelations 
or  contents  of  consciousness.  Penetrating  this  ambiguity,  and 
seeing  its  origin,  we  observe  at  once  that  misconception  is  imminent 
in  any  controversy  held  with  one  who — as  Mr.  Mill  does — ^justly 
relies  on  the  fact  that  "in  common  lan^age,  when  belief  and 
knowledge  are  distinguished,  knowledge  is  understood  to  mean 
complete  conviction,  belief  a  conviction  somewhat  short  of  complete  ; 
or  else  we  are  said  to  belieye  when  the  evidence  is  probable  (as  that 

*  /'DiscassioDs/'  p.  579. 
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of  testimonj),  bufc  to  know  when  it  is  intuitive  or  demomtratire 
from  intuitiye  premises"  (p.  60).  Bat  the  ambiguity — the  history 
of  which  is  curious  but  lengthy — being  once  comprehended,  Hamil- 
ton's speculations  are  not  in  the  least  at  fault,  although  the  technical 
terms  in  which  he  expresses  them  are. 

"  In  cognizing  a  mere  affection  of  self  we  objectify  it ;  it  forms 
a  subject-obiect,  or  subjectiye  object,  or  subjectiTo-snbjecttTe 
object,"*  as  Hamilton  s^s ;  when  objecti vised  in  expression  it  is  a 
creed  and  a  premise.  Out  of  those  premises  (regaraed  as  beliefi) 
we  constract,  or  from  them,  as  original  sources,  we  derive  all  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  other  than  ourselves.  The  difference  of  name 
is  not  indicative  of  a  difference  of  fact,  but  a  difference  of  statement 
— a  difference  of  statement  vitiating  the  whole  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  because  not  keeping  clearly  in  vision  the  distinction 
Detween  nascent  thought  and  expressed  thought.  Should  Mr.  Mill's 
exposure  of  this  ambiguity  Icaa  to  a  reform  in  expression  on  this 
matter,  the  Scottish  philosophy  will  have  much  to  thank  him  for— 
still  more  will  its  readers. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned "  is  simply  the  exposition 
and  enforcement  of  the  opinion  *'that  all  positive,  thought  lies 
between  two  extremes,  neither  of  which  we  can  conceive  as  possible ; 
and  yet,  as  mutual  contradictories,  the  one  or  the  other  we  must 
recognize  as  necessary." f    Mr.  Mill  is  right  in  saying  that  "  though 
suggested  b^  Kant's  'Antinomies  of  Speculative  Ileason.'  in  the 
form  which  it  bears  in  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  writings  it  belongs.  I 
believe,  originally  to  himself.    No  doctrine  which  he  has  anywhere 
laid  down  is  more  ohsracteristic  of  his  mode  of  thought,  and  none 
is  more  strongly  associated  with  his  name  "  (p.  62).    This  law  is,  in 
part,  opposed  to  what  has  been  named  "  the  law  of  inseparable  asso- 
ciation, an  element  of  our  nature  of  which"  (Mr.  Mill  affirms)  "  few 
have  realized  to  themselves  the  full  power.     It  was,  for  the  first 
time,  largely  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  more  complicated 
mental  phenomena  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  and  is,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  key  to  the  phenomena  of  inconceivability  "  (p.  63).    Incon- 
ceivable may  mean  (1),  '*  that  of  which  the  mind  cannot  form  to 
itself  any  representation  ;"  (2),  "  every  combination  of  facts  which, 
to  the  mina  simply  contemplating  it,  appears  incredible;"  f^). 
"  simply  the  inexplicable."    Though  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  that 
"  inconceivable  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  unprovable  or  unaos- 
lyzable  "  (p.  72),  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  implicitly  his  aver> 
ment  that  *'  inconceivability  is  a  purely  subjective  tlung,  arising  from 
the  mental  antecedents  of  the  individual  mind,  or  from  those  of  the 
human  mind  generally,  at  a  particular  period,  and  cannot  give  us  any 
insight  into  the  possibilities  of  nature  "  (p.  64) ;  and  this  for  two  rea- 
sons:— 1st.  Because  consciousness  must  exist  under  the  govemmept 
of  law,  and  must  ah  initio  accept  as  inconceivable  everything  not  in 
harmony  with  the  inherent  laws  of  its  being.    2nd.  Uonsciousness 

•  *'  DiseiissioDS,*'  p.  80.  f  HamUto&'s  **  Bsid,"  p.  911. 
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most  exist  antecedentlj  to  experience,  and  nast  contain  within  itself 
the  power  of  conceivability  and  inconceiyability  prior  to  its  excite- 
ment by  experience.  The  mind's  earliest  coneeivahU  experience 
may  not  be — ^is  not  indeed  likely  to  be — its  earliest  experience. 
Its  primary  constitution,  its  self-hood,  its  capacity,  its  impulses  and 
instincts,  so  to  say,  must  affect  the  conceivability  of  things,  and 
hence  the  test  of  conceivability  cannot  be  what  Herbert  Spencer 
calls  it,  "  the  net  result  of  our  experience  up  to  the  present  time." 

The  law  of  inseparable  association  cannot  act  until  there  has  been 
association — the  mutual  alliance  of  two  or  more  impressions ;  and 
association  is  impossible  without  a  prior  power  of  conceivability. 
'Wh.atever  can  establish  a  relation  witn  the  mind  is  thereby  rendered, 
and  is  so  far  forth  conceivable  by  it ;  all  that  fails  to  do  so  is  incon- 
ceiTable — in  the  sense  of  inappreciable,  not  of  unbelievable — by  it. 
3ut  neither  the  conceivable  nor  the  inconceivable  ^ve  us  a  measure 
of  existence — of  the  Absolute.    Must  we  really  <£i>believe  all  that 
we  cannot  conceive,  i.e.,  form  an  adec|[uate  representation  of,  in,  and 
to  our  own  minds  P    Does  conceive  signify  image,  mental  picture  P 
Are  there  concepts  without  images  as  well  as  with  them  P    Professor 
X>e  Morgan  regards  this  question  as  opening  "  a  wide  chapter  in 
psychology,  and  one  which  is  little  read."*    All  that  is  possible  in 
thought  is  possible  in  reality ;  but  is  the  measure  of  mental  possi- 
bility consciousness  or  experience  P    This  is  answered  by  saying  we 
can  transcend  experience,  not  consciousness.    Much  is  conceivable 
which  is  unbelievable ;  may  not  much  also  be  believable  which  can- 
not be  contained  and  imaged  in  our  minds  P    Hamilton's  law  is  suf- 
ficient, when  regarded  as  regulative,  but  not  as  restrictive.    Mill's 
objection  to  the  law  that  experience  (and  its  derivatives)  only  is 
conceivable  requires  a  further  discussion.    He  has  succeeded  in 
showing  that  Hamilton's  language,  perhaps  his  thought,  on  this 
subject  was  variable ;  but  he  nas  failed  to  disprove  the  regulative 
Talue  of  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  as  a  law  of  thought. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  as  applied 
by  Mr.  Mansel  to  the  Limits  of  Eeligious  Thought,"  Mr.  Mill  has 
successfully  championed  the  right  of  human  thought  to  free  specu- 
lation, and  proved  that  "  Mr.  Mansel  has  not  made  out  any  con- 
nection between  his  philosophical  premises  and  his  theological  con- 
elusions  "  (p.  105). 

We  come  now  to  Chapter  VIII.,  "  Of  Consciousness  as  understood 
by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton."  "  It  appears  that  he  gives  two  definitions 
of  consciousness.  lu  the  one  it  is  synonymous  with  direct,  imme- 
diate, or  intuitive  knowledge ;  and  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  our- 
selves, but  of  outward  objects,  since,  in  our  author's  opinion,  we 
Icnow  these  intuitively.  According  to  the  other  definition,  consci- 
ousness is  the  mind's  recognition  of  its  own  acts  and  affections  " 
(p.  114).  Between  these  two  definitions  there  is  a  considerable 
difference,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mill  for  bringing  out  the 

^  A  De  MorgtD,  "On  lofinity;  and  on  the  Sign  of  EqoAlity,''  p^  10. 
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lurking  fallacy  numing  throagh  Hamilton's  lectores  on  tlita  8«b- 
ject.    "  If  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  theory  of  oonaciouaneas  ia  correetr 
it  does  not  leave  the  difference  between  belief  and  knowledge  in  a 
state  of  obscurity,  but  abolishes  that  distinction  entirely,  and  along 
with  it  a  great  part  of  his  own  philosophy"  (p.  123).    *'  Bui  when  a 
thinker  is  compelled  by  one  part  of  his  philosophy  to  contradici 
another  part,  he  cannot  leave  the  conflictmg  assertions  standing, 
and  throw  the  responsibility  of  his  scrape  on  me  arduousness  of  the 
subject/'    We  must  see,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  made  "  of  the 
interpretation  of  consciousness  "  (Chapter  IX.)*      "  The  faeta  of 
consciousness,"  Hamilton  says,  **  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view ;  either  as  eyidencing  their  own  ideal  or  phenomenal  exist- 
ence, or  as  eyidencing  the  objectire  existence  of  something  eke 
beyond  them.    A  belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical  with  a  Delief 
in  the  latter.    The  one  cannot,  the  other  may  possibly  be  refused.** 
Mr.  Mill  says,  "  What  admits  of  being  donbted  is  the  r«Telatk>& 
which  consciousness  is  supposed  to  mi&e  (and  which  our  author 
considers  as  itself  consciousness)  of  an  external  reality.    This  con- 
scious revelation  of  an  external  universe,  real  in  itself  and  not  as 
phenomena,  Mr.  Mill  denies,  and  holds  to  be  inexplicable.     Mr. 
Grote,  in  his  "  Exploratio  Philoeophia,"  has  an  able  sentence  upon 
this  subject,  whicn  we  quote : — "  The  phenomenal  universe  is  a 
complicated  play  and  mutual  action  of  these  various  natural  agents, 
one  portion  of  their  play  and  action  bein^  that  which  goes  on  from 
without  to  within,  and  from  within  to  without,  between  the  bodily 
frame  of  each  of  us  and  the  rest  of  the  universe"  (p.  1 1).  **  We  are 
bom,  intellectually,  into  a  state  of  things,  an  universe,  •  .  and  as 
early  as  we  have  the  consciousness  which  answers  to  the  language, 
'  our  feelings,'  we  have  the  idea  of  an  universe,  larse  or  ssbsU,  of 
which  we  are  a  part "  (p.  23).   "  All  onr  after  knowlec^e  is  contained 
seminally  in  this  first  particular  of  it,  and  our  progras  in  know- 
ledse  consists  in  the  gradual  making  acquaintance  with  that  whidi 
is  thus  revealed  to  us  "  (p.  24).  ^ 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  view  of  the  different  theories  revpeeting  thr 
belief  in  an  external  world  (Chapter  X.)  is  acutely  epitomiaed  aad 
sharply  criticised ;  but  as  the  reviewer  holds  **  that  the  belief  in  an 
external  world  is  not  intuitive,  but  an  acquired  product,"  grest 
pains  is  expended  on  showing  the  inconsistency  ana  self-contndic- 
tion  of  the  advocate  of  "  an  ego  and  a  non-ego  in  all  consciousness." 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  successfully  done,  for  language  cannot 
be  popularly  employed  with  philosophical  precision,  and  Hamilton 
was  compelled,  by  his  position,  to  be  interesting  that  he  might  be 
instructive.  This,  however,  amounts  only  to  a  palliation,  not  a  jus^ 
tification  of  the  self-confusion  which  Mr.  Mill  proves  that  he^f** 
chargeable  with  as  an  introspective  thinker.  Mill's  own  expositioii 
of  "  the  psychological  theory  of  the  belief  in  an  external  worid"  is 
not  free  from  the  possibility  of  severe  criticisuk  This  theory  gives 
the  following  results,  viz., — 1.  That  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  expedaium,    2.  The  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  ana  oor 
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belief  in  matter  "  is  but  the  form  impressed  by  the  known  laws  of 
ajBSOciation  upon  the  conception  or  notion  obtained  by  experience  of 
contingent  sensations,  by  vrhich  are  meant  sensations  that  are  not 
in  our  present  consciousness,  and  perhaps  never  were  in  our  con- 
Bciouaness  at  all,  but  which,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  to  which  we  have 
learnt  by  experience  that  our  sensations  are  subject,  we  know  that 
we  should  have  felt  under  given  supposable  circumstances,  and 
under  these  same  circumstances  might  still  feel"  (p.  192).  The 
conception  and  form  of  the  world  existing  at  any  "  moment  comprises, 
alon^  with  the  sensations  I  am  feeling,  a  countless  variety  of  possi- 
bilities of  sensation,  namely,  the  whole  of  those  which  past  observa- 
tion tells  me^  that  I  could,  under  any  supposable  circumstances, 
experience  at  this  moment,  together  with  an  indefinite  and  illimit- 
able multitude  of  others,  which,  though  I  do  not  know  that  I  could, 
yet  it  is  possible  that  I  might,  experience  in  circumstances  not 
known  to  me  "  (p.  193).  '*  The  world  of  possible  sensations,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  according  to  laws,  is  as  much  in  other  beings  aa 
it  is  in  me  ;  it  has>  therefore,  an  existence  outside  of  me — it  is  an 
external  world  "  (p.  197).  "  Matter,  then,  may  be  defined  a  perma-- 
nent  possibility  of  sensation  "  (p.  198). 

Few  definitions,  we  presume,  could  be  more  awkward  than  thia. 
of  matter.  The  word  imparting  has  surely  been  omitted  from  it. 
But  even  thus  supplemented  it  is  far  from  being  clear  and  unam- 
biguous. What,  then,  is  mind,  if  it  is  not  *'  a  permanent  possibility 
of  [receiving]  sensation  **  ?  What,  too,  we  might  ask,  are  possible 
possibilities  of  experience  P  and  how  can  they  be  supposed  as  possi- 
ble possibilities,  lying  out  of  consciousness  as  it  is,  and  beyond 
experience  as  it  has  been?  "Evidently,"  as  Herbert  Spencer 
amrms,  "  there  is  tacitly  assumed  something  beyond  the  mind  by 
whieh  the  '  experiences '  are  produced — something  in  which  exist  the 
objective  relations  to  which  the  subjective  relations  correspond — an 
external  world.  Befuse  thus  to  explain  '  experiences,'  and  the 
hypothesis  becomes  meaningless.  But  now  having  thus  postulated 
an  external  reality  as  the  indispensable  foundation  of  its  reasonings, 
pure  empiricism  can  subsequently  neither  prove  nor  disprove  its 
postulate." 

"  Matter,"  says  Professor  Grote,  "  is  a  thing  that  we  are  conscious 
of ;  ...  so  far  as  wc  can  tell,  only  a  thing  that  we  are  conscious  of 
—a  thought  of  ours  supposed  warranted,  a  mental  creation  pro- 
perly created,  a  somethmg  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  which 
depends  for  us  on  the  certainty  of  our  own  existence  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  our  own  feeling  —  that  the  study  of  consciousnesa 
IB  higher  than  the  study  of  matter  (in  my  language,  philosophy 
than  phenomenalism),  and  that  we  ourselves,  wno  are  conscious, 
know  ourselves  pre-eminently,  with  a  different  knowledge  from  that 
with  which  we  know  matter,  of  which  toe  are  conscious,  just  as  wo 
know  also  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  with  a  consciousness  more 
intimate  and  immediate  than  that  with  which  we  know  matter,  since 
we  mean  by  matter  somethmg  which  we  suppose  to  give  occasion  to 
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tariettes  of  sacli  feelings.*'*  "  '  J'"  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  imi* 
terse,  bnt  a  something  of  which  the  universe  itself  is  a  belief  or  a 
thought "  (p.  133). 

While,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  hold,  with  Hamilton, 
that  "  the  Ego  and  Non-ego  are  not  only  given  togeth^,  bat  in 
absolute  co-equality, — ^the  one  does  not  precede,  the  other  does  not 
follow ;  and  m  their  mutual  relation  each  is  equally  dependent, 
equally  independent :  such  is  the  fact  as  given  in  and  by  conscious* 
ness," — ^it  is  at  least  quite  as  impossible  to  accept  the  canstmctive 
theory  of  Mill  as  an  entire  explication  of  our  belief  in  an  external 
world.  If  we  believe  that  "  there  is  in  our  pereeptiona  someUiing 
which  exists  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it ;  which  existed  before 
we  ever  had  thought  of  it,  and  wonld  exist  if  we  were  annihilated ; 
and,  farther,  that  there  exist  things  which  we  never  saw,  touched, 
or  otherwise  perceived,  and  things  which  never  have  been  perceived 
by  man  "  (p.  192),  can  we  believe  them  to  be  only  a  ooUeetive  idea 
of  "  all  the  possibilities  of  sensation  which  experience  guarantees "? 
Must  we  not  rather  seek  an  explanation  of  the  belief  in  an  outward 
universe  in  a  discrimination  between  ^e^-coneciousneas  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  that  which  is  no^self,  in  so  investigating  the  sense 
of  selfhood  as  to  perceive  its  difference  from  all  that  is  not-self r 
for  this  latter  alone  is  the  external.  Such  a  philosophy  might  pro- 
bably yield  us  something  resembling  the  following  ootline:— the 
eonseious  self,  containing  in  it  vital  though  latent  wisdom,  or  the 
capacity  of  intelligence,  which,  being  operated  on  by  experienoe, 
educes  thought.  Thought,  certified  by  repetition,  experiment,  4^ 
would  yield  knowledge ;  knowledge  systematized,  science ;  science, 
tested  by  a  renewed  and  consciously  arranged  reference  to  expe- 
rience and  consciousness,  giving  truth,  certitude,  fonndations  for 
faith.  However  a  theory  of  consciousness  and  externality  is  har- 
monieed,  it  can  scarcely  be  either  by  Hamiltoniam  or  Millism ;  for 
oonsciousness  cannot  absorb  experience,  neither  ean  enerienee  aloae 
impart  vitality  to  consciousness  and  elicit  the  sense  or  selfhood. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sentence  that  we  are  not  pr^ 
pared  to  regard  the  theory  "  which  resolves  mind  into  a  series  of 
feelings,  wiSi  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling,"  as  oonolosife 
er  reliable.  Mr.  Mill  seems  himself  to  feel  that  it  is  unsatiafactoiy 
as  a  conception  of  mind ;  for  he  admits  that  **  the  thread  of  coo- 
soiousness  which  composes  the  mind*s  phenomenal  life  oonsists  not 
only  of  present  sensations,  but  likewise  in  part  of  memorict  and 
expectations**  (p.  212).  This  subsumption  of  a  thread  appears  to  oi 
to  show  that  we  have  more  in  our  "  conception  of  mind  than  tbst 
of  a  mere  series,  and  we  do  not  think  this  thread  should  be  roddy 
snapped  as  "  a  final  inexplicability."  We  must  regard  '*  the  miador 
Ego  as  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  posii- 
biiities  of  them." 

"J,  for  each  ene  of  us,  means  one  of  a  particular  elasj  of  orgaa- 
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22ed  beings  out  of  a  universe  of  beings  contained  in  space,  tbe 
whole  universe ;  and  thus  I,  as  a  part  of  it,  beinj;  composed  of 
Tarioas  elements  and  forces  yariously  communicating  together*' 
(Grote*s  "  Explor.  Phil./'  p.  83) .  This  gathering  of  ourselves  up  into 
a  person alit J,  this  differencing  of  ourselves  from  other  persons  and 
from  other  things,  implies  something  more  than  a  mere  series, 
something  in  which  the  series  begins  of  which  it  forms  a  sensible 
part,  but  of  which  it  cannot  be  all.  '*  By  mind,"  as  Harris  says, 
"  we  mean  something  which,  when  it  acts,  knows  what  it  is  going  to 
do ;  something  stored  with  ideas  of  its  intended  works  "  (uermes, 
p.  227).  "  As  an  antagonist  doctrine  to  that  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
and  the  Scottish  school,"  it  is,  we  think,  singularly  inefiTective.  As 
Mr.  Mill  says  in  his  "  Logic  "  (p.  67),  "  There  is  a  something  I  call 
Myself  ...  a  something  which  I  conceive  to  be  not  the  thoughts 
but  the  being  that  has  the  thoughts."  Does  not  this  necessitate  the 
acceptance  of  mind  as  other  than  "  a  succession  of  feelings  and  pos- 
sibilities of  feelings,"  even  though  "  prolonged  to  eternity  "  P  In- 
trospection reveals  but  does  not  explain  this  fact ;  but  pheno- 
menalism adopts  the  inexplicabilitv  and  denies  the  revelation, 
even  although  its  favourite  term  for  sensation,  "the  word  im- 
pression, cannot  be  translated  into  thought  without  assuming  a 
thing  impressing  and  a  thing  impressed  "!  {Herbert  Spencer). 

We  must  pass  without  note  or  comment,  but  certainly  not  with- 
out calling  attention  to  their  interest  and  merit,  the  sections  devoted 
bjr  Mr.  Mill  to  the  discussion  of  "  the  primary  qualities  of  matter" 
(xiii.),  the  law  of  inseparable  associations  (xiv.),  and  the  "  doctrine 
of  unconscious  mental  modifications  "  fxv.).  These  chapters  are  all 
of  the  highest  moment  in  philosophical  speculation,  and  contain  in 
themselves  the  elements  of  many  controversies.  Mill's  criticisms 
require  careful  perusal,  and  go  very  strongly  against  Hamilton. 
Few  chapters  in  psychology  have  been  less  thoroughly  studied  than 
that  of  the  lateiuy  of  mental  operations,  and  few  are  more  import- 
ant. In  the  "  Moral  Freedom  "  of  Dr.  Cairns,  and  in  some  oi  the 
writings  of  Im.  H.  Fichte,  some  steps  have  been  taken  towards  an 
exposition  of  the  latent  modifications  of  consciousness,  which  neither 
the  laws  of  obliviscence  nor  of  reminiscence  can  in  our  judgment 
fullj  explain. 

In  demolishing  "  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Theory  of  Causation  "  (chap. 
xn.)  Mr.  Mill  is  peculiarly  happy.  The  weak  points  are  touched 
with  the  skill  of  a  subtle  analyst  whose  eye  discerns,  with  a  certainty 
little  short  of  intuition,  the  defective  tissue  of  an  argument. 
Hamilton's  opinion  that  our  idea  of  causation  originates  not  in  a 
power  to  form  the  notion  but  from  our  impotency  to  think  things 
in  sequence  without  it,  is  an  opinion  about,  not  of  causation.  Most 
felicitously  does  Mr.  Mill  expose  the  fallacies  of  this  theory.  Is 
he  himself  more  correct  when  he  affirms  that  we  "  see  nothing  in 
causation  but  invariable  antecedence  "  (i>.  305) ;  that  it  "  informs 
us  of  nothing  except  immediate,  invariable,  and  unconditional 
sequence"?  (p.  306).    We  do  not,  I  admit,  see  anything  else ;  but  we 
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are  compelled,  I  submit,  to  think  something  else.  How  othenrise 
could  we  have  the  difierent  ideas  of  succession  and  conseqneDce? 
of  lineal  series  and  of  resulting  series  P  of  progress  from  one  thing 
to  another,  through  a  change  effected  5y  the  former  in  the  latter? 

We  have  two  words,  causation  and  effectuation,  »both  of  which 
imply  a  relationship  of  qualities  in  the  antecedent  and  in  the  con- 
sequent ;  such  as  is  capable  of  producing  a  change  if  they  ire 
brought  mediately  or  immediately  into  relation.  So  long  as  we 
think  of  qualities  as  effective,  we  must  form  the  idea  of  their  being 
effecting, — of  their  possessing  and  exerting  power.  A  cause  not 
only  exists,  but  operates  antecedently  to  its  effects.  There  may  also 
be  complex  causes  as  there  may  be  compound  effects. 

We  pass  now  from  the  chapter  on  Causation  to  that  "  on  tbe 
freedom  of  the  will,"  the  phenomena  of  causation  (chap.  xxri.).  He 
idea  of  causation  again  emerges  in  this  controversy.  Everv  one 
must  '*  concede  the  co-equal  inconceivability  of  the  conflicting  hypo- 
theses,— an  uncaused  commencement,  and  an  infinite  regress"  (p- 
499).  "  In  this  case  we  must  appeal  to  experience.  Is  this  a  correct 
report  of  its  affirmations  P  What  experience  makes  known  \m  thf 
fact  of  an  invariable  sequence  between  every  event  and  some  spedsi 
combination  of  antecedent  conditions,  in  such  sort  that  wherever 
and  whenever  that  union  of  antecedents  exists,  the  event  does  not 
fail  to  occur.  Any  must  in  the  case,  any  necessity  other  than  the 
xmconditional  universality  of  the  fact,  we  know  nothing  of"  (p.  500). 
How  then  can  we  translate  unfailing  in'oariahiliijf  but  by  must! 
or  suppose  "  the  unconditional  universality  of  the  fact "  brought 
about  out  by  such  a  necessity  as  must  connotes  P  Is  then  the  ^ 
subject  to  the  whole  law  of  causation  P  must  it  do  as  motives  dic- 
tate P  and  if  so,  how  does  human  responsibility  arise  P 

These  are  grave  questions.  "  The  true  doctrine  of  the  causatioa 
of  human  actions  maintains  that  not  only  our  conduct  but  our  cha- 
racter is  in  part  amenable  to  our  will ;  that  we  can,  by  employing 
the  proper  means,  improve  our  charaeter ;  and  that  if  our  character 
is  such  that,  while  it  remains  what  it  is,  it  necessitates  us  to  do 
wrong,  it  will  be  just  to  apply  motives  which  will  necessitate  us  to 
strive  for  its  improvement,  and  so  emancipate  ourselves  from  the 
other  necessity :  in  other  words,  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
seek  the  improvement  of  our  moral  character  "  (p.  616).  But  what 
is  "  the  true  doctrine  of  the  causation  of 'human  actions"?  Is  the 
will  governed  by  the  strongest  motive  P  Yes.  What  gauges  the 
strength  of  motives  P  Self.^  Self  is  that  which  is  to  be  motived, 
and  tne  selfhood  of  man  is  Uie  element  to  be  moved  by  cause?. 
Inasmuch  as  it  recjuires  to  be  moved  (or  hindered),  it  must  posses* 
a  faculty  (or  be  m  a  state)  of  self-determination.  **  The  centz«l 
point  of  our  consciousness — that  which  makes  each  nan  what  he 
IS  in  distinction  from  every  other  man ;  that  which  expresses  the 
real  concrete  essence  of  the  mind,  apart  firom  its  regulated  laws  and 
formal  processes — is  the  will.  Will  expresses  power,  spontBseitT, 
the  capacity  of  acting  independently  and  of  ourselves     (MoieU'« 
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"Kiilosopby  of  Beligion,"  p.  3).  Will  is  intertissued  with  self- 
hood. We  are  self-willed  when  we  resist  what  are  thought  to  be 
suitable  motives ;  we  are  will-less  when  we  abandon  resistance,  and 
move  merely  as  we  are  moved.  Man  cannot  believe  life  to  be  "  an 
issue  unalterable  by  human  efforts  or  desires"  (p.  520). 

The  statement  and  the  consideration  of  these  "  Controversies  in 
Philosophy"  has  carried  us  far  beyond  our  primary  purpose, 
which  was,  taking  the  important  work  with  which  John  otuart  Mill 
has  favoured  the  thinkers  of  the  world  as  an  occasion,  to  note  the 
differing  points  requiring  consideration  and  debate  between  the 
Introspective  and  the  Psychological  schools  of  modern  philosophy. 
Our  idea  was  to  posit  as  <]^uestion8  those  which  follow : — Is  con- 
sciousness investigatable  P  if  so,  what  does  it  teach  P  Is  know- 
ledge possible  only  of  the  conditioned,  or  of  the  absolute  as  well  P 
1»  faith  supersensual  P  Is  science  wholly  experiential  P  Is  religion 
attainable  through  and  capable  of  being  construed  as  a  science  P 
Does  consciousness  imply  a  moral  law  P  and  if  not,  whence  arises 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  P  Is  the  will  an  essential  element 
of  selfhood,  or  a  development  of  experience  P  Are  logic  and  think- 
ing co-extensive  ?  Under  these  heads  of  reflection  we  believed  we 
could  arrange  a  few  notes  on  *'  Controversies  in  Philosophy,"  such 
as  might  help  those  who  were  but  beginning  to  read  and  study  such 
subjects  to  comprehend  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  possible  modes 
of  arguing  upon  them.  Irresistibly,  however,  we  have  found  our- 
selves carried  into  the  regions  of  debate ;  and  we  find  now,  that  in 
the  shape  of  a  review  of  a  reviewer  we  have  been  conflicting  rather 
than  reflecting. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  ourselves  did  we  not  aver  that  the  highest 
esteem  for  Mr.  Mill  as  a  philosopher,  an  economist,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  pervades  our  thoughts.  This  much  we  have  already,  and 
that  recently,  expressed  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  heart.  We  retract 
no  syllable  of  that  admiration.  Then  we  considered  him  chiefly  as 
a  logician,  and  declared  him  to  be  a  leader  in  the  vanguara  of 
human  thought  and  progress.  In  the  work  more  immediately  con- 
sidered in  this  paper  he  appears  more  distinctly  before  us  as  a 
metaphysician, — as  a  metaphysician  controverting  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  an  opposing  school,  and  wielding  most  dexterously  the  weapons  of 
controversial  warfare.  No  one  can  read  the  examination  of  Hamil- 
ton without  admiring  the  courtesy,  candour,  vigour,  earnestness,  and 
philosophic  acumen  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  text-book  of  clear  state- 
ment and  terse  argument ;  of  nice  distinctions  and  of  thoroughly 
consecutive  thinking.  It  is  imquestionably  a  great  work, — imply- 
ing at  once  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
genius,  and  the  most  thorough  conviction  in  the  author's  mind  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  philosophy  which  he  advances  as  opposed  to 
the  tenets  of  that  great  thiuKer. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  book  in  our  own  estimation, — the  series  of  chapters 
on  "logic  and  its  controversies."    To  these  we  may  recur  again. 
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IS     THE     DESTINY    OF    NATIONS    DISCOVERABLY 
INDICATED  IN  THE  PEOPHECIES  OF  SCEIPTUEK? 

AFFISMATITX  BXPLY. 

The  concessions  of  onr  opponents,  in  regard  to  tli©  aotborityof 
the  Bible,  have  greatly  ctiroplified  the  duty  we  are  now  called  nwm 
to  perform.  We  scarcely  ever  imagined,  in  directing  our  thongbta 
to  the  possible  modes  in  which  this  question  might  be  argued,  that 
any  writer,  professing  a  genuine  reverence  for  the  word  of  God. 
would  be  found  among  the  defenders  of  the  negative  position,  Hie 
dicta  of  the  Scriptures  upon  the  subject  appear  to  our  minds  » 
clear,  so  oft-repeated,  so  perfectly  unambiguous,  that  after  recon- 
sidering the  matter,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  friend? 
on  the  other  side  have  really  never  given  their  testimony  a  candid 
examination.  We  were  prepared  to  find  only  those  ranged  in 
support  of  the  negative,  to  whom  the  very  mention  of  the  super- 
natural is  matter  for  conceited  ridicule ;  who,  having,  in  their  own 
estimation  at  least,  "  put  away  childish  things,"  can  now  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  less  advanced  "  pietist "  who  reallj,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  believes  in  a  supernatural  revelation,  m  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy, in  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  a  supernatural  Saviour,  and  in  an 
approaching  supernatural  termination  to  the  existing  state  of  afiaii? 
on  earth.  Of  such,  in  the  present  day,  there  are  not  a  few.  Ve 
are  glad,  however,  to  see  that  in  cherishing  such  an  expectation  a^ 
this  we  have  been  disappointed.  Our  opponents  have  made  no  dirert 
attempts  at  impeaching  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  broadly 
avowed  in  the  article  of  the  last  writer,  it  appears  to  be  grantw 
with  sufficient  explicitness  in  the  former  two,  and  we  have  now 
only  to  see  how  these  two  things  agree, — this  admission,  and  the 
ingenious  reasonings  of  J.  J.,  "  Hawiseye/*  and  "  S.  Amott." 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  which,  as  we  said,  immensely  simpH- 
fies  our  task,  it  deserves  remark  that  these  writers  have  never  so 
much  as  attempted  to  ask  the  direct  opinion  of  the  Scriptures  npcn 
the  question  at  issue :  their  reasonings  in  reference  to  the  Bihle 
have  all  been  of  an  indirect  nature,  and  their  chief  arguments  qoite 
independent  of  it.  We  suspect  it  was  as  well  for  themselves  liiat 
such  a  course  was  chosen.  The  following  scriptural  statement?, 
already  quoted  in  previous  articles,  ean  by  no  possibility  be  recon- 
ciled with  their  position,  and  afford  all  that  is  needful  m  order  to 
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subvert  it.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the 
words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written 
therein  "  (Rev.  i.  3).  What  propnecy  ?  **  The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  Him,  to  show  unto  His  servants  things 
tekich  must  shortly. come  to  pass"  And  if  the  Apocalypse  deals  not 
with  national  desiinies,  we  know  not  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  Again,  "  We  have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto 
ye  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  " 
(2  Pet.  i.  19).  But  how  can  prophecy  be  a  light  in  the  dark  if  its 
import  is  inexplicably  obscure  P  More  passages  might  be  quoted, 
or  we  might  turn  back  to  the  Old  Testament  predictions,  and  show 
how  it  was  constantly  implied  that  they  should  be  examined  and 
pondered  by  those  who  care  to  hear  what  "God  the  Lord  will 
speak ; "  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  so  far  as  a  direct 
appeal  to  Scripture  is  concerned,  our  opponents  may  at  once  throw 
down  their  arms  and  retire. 

J.  J.  appears,  after  all,  to  judge  from  his  paper,  to  know  remark- 
ably little  either  about  the  Bible  or  its  prophecies.  He  has 
plainly  written  with  great  recklessness,  and  very  little  real  know- 
ledge of  his  theme.  Thus  he  writes  on  p.  20,  **  *  He  [God]  knows 
the  end,'  says  some  one.  So  He  may,  or  may  not  know,  for  any- 
thing you  or  I  know."  Of  course,  if  dod  does  not  know  the  future, 
prophecy  of  any  kind  becomes  absolutely  impossible;  and  that 
*'  series  of  statements  or  prophecies  declared  in  the  Scriptures — 
given  for  our  profit  and  advantage — some  of  which  have  been 
fulfilled,*  some  or  which  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled,"  of  which  he  writes 
on  the  same  page,  amount  merely  to  guesswork.  Is  not  this  ex- 
tremely reckless  writing  for  aDy  one  professing  to  respect  the 
Scriptures  P  We  mark,  for  his  special  edification,  the  foUowing 
passages  from  Isaiah,  where  he  will  find  Jehovah  distinctly  claim- 
ing as  His  own  the  prerogative  of  bringing  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  the  future,  and  direct  J.  J.  to  his  reference  Bible  for 
many  more  of  a  similar  kind : — Isa.  xli.  22,  23 ;  xlii.  9 ;  xliv.  7,  8. 
It  appears  to  our  mind  that  these  very  "  statements  or  prophecies  " 
of  which  he  speaks,  and  of  which  also  he  furnishes  a  specimen, 
involve  a  good  deal,  and  could  hardly  have  been  hazarded  without 
some  insignt  into  the  future;  but  the  **  statement"  is  as  bold  as  it  is 
worthless,  that  the  Bible  contains  no  prophecies  more  particular  or 
definite  than  these.  If  J.  J.  chooses  to  read  the  article  of  his  own 
coadjutor,  "  S.  Amott,"  and  examine  the  references,  he  will  find 
there,  he  will  learn  of  many  distinct  prophecies,  either  fulfilled 
already  or  in  process  of  fulfilment;  these  may  help  him  to  see 
things  as  they  are.  His  Arminian  disquisitions,  however  interesting 
firom  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  are  quite  beside  the  subject,  and 
worth  nothing  in  the  face  of  actual  facts — ^numerous  prophecies, 
whose  manifest  fulfilment  is  matter  of  history.  Just  as  bttle  to  the 
point  are  his  reasonings  against  those  who  would  fix  down  "  times 
and  seasons  "  in  jHrophetical  interpretation.  A  broad  distinction 
ever  remains  between  the  questions  *'  When  ? "  and  **  What?" 
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**  Hawkseje  "  takes  other  ground.     "  The  absolute  trutli  of  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,"  he  says,  '*  does  not  need  to  be  denied  bj 
those  who  adopt  the  negative  of  this  question"  (p.  99).    "They 
would,  I  believe,  wholly  fail  in  being  profitable  for  instruction,  u 
they  could  be  understood  beforehand  "  (p.  101).    Our  vision  is  far 
from  being  as  keen  as  that  of  "  Hawkseye,"  and  we  cannot  see  this 
at  all.    After  telling  us  of  these  remarkable  discoveriea  of  his,  he 
should  have  enlightened  us  better  than  he  has  done  as  to  what  the 
value  of  these  inexplicable  prophecies  can  possibly  be.     He  speaks 
of  them  as  affording  *'  registration  and  proof  of  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God."  True  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  for  whose  sake  is  the  registration  made  P  .  Kot  surely  for  the 
nake  of  God  himself;  not  surely  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  faith 
has  been  exchanged  for  sight ;  only,  then,  for  us  who  are  still  in 
the  flesh.    But  in  order  to  this  the  very  thing  is  required  which 
"**  Hawkseye  "  refuses  to  grant,  viz.,  that  the  coincidence  between 
the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment  should  be  distinct  and  discover- 
able.   This  writer,  like  his  predecessor,  has  also  confounded  the 
what  with  the  when  in  not  a  few  sentences  throughout  this  article. 

Both  J.  J.  and  **  Hawkseye"  lay  great  stress  upon  human  liberty, 
as  an  argument  against  man's  capability  to  fathom  the  import  of 
prophecy.  Free  will  is  certainly  a  fact,  but  neither  can  we  see  how 
our  assertion  that  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  is  discoverable, 
reduces  that  to  "  an  idiot's  thought ;"  nor,  after  all  the  argnmentm- 
tion  of  our  opponents,  can  we  discern  '*  the  fearful  theologidal  con- 
sequences" which  are  said  to  flow  from  our  principles.  Our  frienda 
have  been  contending  with  a  man  of  straw.  If  the  propheticml 
books  of  the  Scriptures  had  consisted  of  several  thousand  pon- 
derous tomes,  relating  with  precision  and  circumstantiality  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  life  of  the  individuals  whose  agregate  makes  up 
nations, — if,  as  "  Hawkseye  "  most  absurdly  puts  it,  *'  God  had  die* 


eoverably  indicated  to  each  person  (!)  beforehand  how  he  must  act,** 
— then  certainly  there  might  be  some  ground  for  a  fear  of  human 
liberty  and  prophecy  coming  into  conflict;  but  who  would  ever 
seriously  dream  that  this  is  necessary  to  the  prediction  of  a  national 
destiny  P  The  Bible  predictions  give  broad  and  general,  but  dear 
outlines  of  what  the  forthcoming  lacts  are  to  bo ;  but  it  is  the  placo 
of  history,  not  of  prophecy,  to  fill  up  the  individual  parts  allotted  to 
those  who  shall  act  in  the  great  drama.  Our  frienos  may  argue  as 
they  please  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  but  they  have  matter-of-fact 
against  them  in  the  fulfilled  prophecies.  Let  them  turn  to  any  of 
these — to  the  prophecies,  for  example,  about  Egypt.  Babylon,  or 
Israel :  while  they  find  them  to  be  general,  they  will  find  t£em  alao 
to  be  definite  and  characteristic ;  and  when  they  have  settled  in  their 
minds  how  these  happened  to  be  fulfilled  without  doing  violence  to 
human  liberty,  their  own  enigmas  will  cease  to  puzzle  them. 

Even  were  the  prophecies  much  more  circumstantial  and  espfidt 
than  they  really  are,  there  would  still,  we  apprehend,  be  very  little 
danger  to  man's  freedom  of  action.    A  minute  prediction  coucetmag 
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his  own  kingdom  was  once  read  to  a  monarcli  of  Judah ;  Le  took 
out  his  penknife,  cut  it  to  pieces,  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  did  as  he 
pleased  ( Jer.  xxxvi.)*  The  particular  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
J  ews  from  Babylon  was  foretold,  and  known  from  that  source  by 
students  of  the  prophecies  during  the  captivity ;  but  whose  free 
will  was,  or  could  be,  interfered  with  by  the  fact  P  The  prediction 
was  accon^plished  ;  but  the  details  of  its  accomplishment  were 
unknown  until  history  revealed  them,  and  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  forth,  in  God's  providence,  by  "  a  way  they  knew  not." 
And  so,  once  more,  the  termination  of  the  Chaldean  rule,  and  the 
succession  of  the  conquering  Medes  and  Persians,  were  made  known 
in  the  clearest  terms  by  Daniel  to  the  king  Belshazzar ;  yet  in  ^hat 
respect  was  the  liberty  of  any  one  destroyed  P  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  is,  that  in  insisting  so  much  upon  an  argument 
like  this,  our  opponents  have  been  talking  nonsense. 

"  S.  Arnott's"  paper  refutes  those  of  his  predecessors  better  than 
it  establishes  his  own  position.  His  concessions  are  valuable  ;  his 
logic  is  weak.  We  grant  at  once  that  the  destiny  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  is  not  delineated  particularly  in  the  sacred  Word,  al- 
though we  would  be  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  than  our  opponents 
have  done  upon  the  numerous  prophecies  which  treat  of  all  nations 
taken  together,  and  point  forward  to  the  time  when  aU  shall  merge 
into  the  one  universal  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  it  is  foolish  to  argue 
that  because  names  are  not  mentioned,  therefore  the  future  destiny 
of  no  nation  is  indicated.  Many  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
yet  unfulfilled ;  and,  so  far  as  our  inquiries  have  gone,  we  think 
that  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Apocalypse.  These 
prophecies  are  assuredly  more  obscure,  because  more  figuratively 
expressed,  than  many  belonging  to  the  ancient  dispensation ;  but 
certainly  they  have  a  meaning; ;  certainly  they  refer  to  the  destinies 
of  some  existing  nations,  or  of  others  whose  rise  is  yet  future ;  and 
Christ's  declaration  that  the  student  of  these  prophecies  is  "  blessed" 
would  be  meaningless  and  foolish  if  no  information  could  be  drawn 
from  their  pa^es.  *'  S.  Arnott"  himself  finds  no  mention  of  Home 
in  the  predictions  of  Daniel,  but  he  tells  us  it  is  plaiulv  implied. 
Is  Rome  less  plainly  implied  in  the  more  prominent  of  the  predic- 
tions of  St.  John  P 

This  writer  has  only  partially  explained  the  use  of  prophecy,  and 
he  has  not  explained  at  all  the  use  of  the  prophecies  with  which 
we  are  specially  concerned  in  this  debate.  In  order  to  understand 
that,  he  must  remember  how  all  history  in  its  progressive  evolu- 
tion is  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  God*s  church.  He  must 
remember  how,  as  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  placed  in 
prophecy,  in  type,  and  in  ceremony  before  the  nations  of  old,  as  the 
object  of  their  great  desire  and  hope ;  now,  Messiah  having  come, 
and  having  established  His  glorious  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world, 
the  great  hope  of  the  church  is  the  triumph  of  that  kingdom  over 
all  its  adversaries,  and  the  grand  ultimate  second  advent  of  the 
Lord  from  heaven  at  the  time  of  the  "  restitution  of  all  things." 
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It  is,  we  believe,  to  sustain  the  faith  and  enliven  the  hope  of  His 
chtirch  in  her  anxious  and  dee  ponding  hours,  that  the  great 
Sevealer  of  secrets  has  placed  the  star  of  prophecy  in  her  sky,  aad 
given  in  His  word  such  a  series  of  sablime  predictions  as  those  ve 
find  in  the  last  book  of  the  sacred  canon. 

Doctors  do  differ,  as  "8.  Arnott "  affirms,  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy  ;  but  doctors  differ  quite  as  mudi  about  almest 
everything  else,  even  about  those  truths  of  salvation  which  he  tells 
us  are  so  plain  **  that  none  need  err  therein.*'  But  this  eannot 
prove  that  there  is  no  truth,  that  we  ought  not  to  seek  for  it,  or 
that  the  search  will  be  altogether  fruitless. 

Our  opponents  have  all  insisted  a  good  deal  on  the  extremes  to 
which  many  have  run  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  We  fear 
if  the  prophecies  are  to  be  cast  away  on  this  ground,  so  most  a  great 
many  other  things.  Philosophy  has  been  occasionally  pushed  to 
extremes  about  as  absurd  as  we  6an  well  imagine ;  but  why  should 
we  argue,  on  that  account,  that  "  the  great  problems  of  existence  ar» 
un  vr  orthy  our  attention  "  P  If  this  plea  were  admitted ,  soon  would  a 
universal  Pyrrhonism  desolate  the  intellectual  world.  There  may 
be  a  way  of  explaining  the  excesses  of  some  of  our  prophetic  inter- 
preters without  dubbing  them  either  ••  fanatics  "  or  **  oharlataos ;" 
just  as  the  vagaries  of  eome  of  the  philosophers,  who  wore  otherwise 
very  clear-headed  men,  admit  of  excuse  and  explanation.  Much  of 
the  literature  ^  la  **  The  Coming  Struggle  "  is  fit  only  for  the  fire; 
much  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  has  emanated  from  men  of  wann, 
earnest  hearts,  and  genuine  Christian  principles.  Living — as  it 
would  be  well  if  many  more  now-a-days  were  living— under  a  deep 
realization  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  watching  and  waiting  for  Hit 
'*  coming  the  second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation,"  as  those  only 
can  watch  who  love  and  long  for  His  appearing;"  casting  esg^ 
glances  round  about  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  signs  which  herud 
His  triumphal  approach,  what  wonder  if  their  strong  desires  some- 
times lead  their  judgments  into  what  appears  to  us  to  be  excesses? 
These  are  not,  by  any  means,  so  far-reaching  and  terrific  in  their 
results  as  our  opponents  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  Let  us  fiin^ 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  them ;  it  may  be  they  are  among  the 
failings  which  "lean  to  virtue's  side.'* 

Glasgow ,  J.  0. 

KEGATIVB  BEFLT. 

**  The  great  want  of  the  age,"  said  an  old  friend,  "  is  a  want  of 
logic."  The  opener  of  this  debate  has  brought  that  admirable 
axiom  to  remembrance.  That  sapient  gentleman  ouarrels  with  the 
editor  for  even  admitting  the  discussion  of  tae  Fubject,  and 
flourishingly  asks,  "  Who,  unless  he  is  an  infidel,  doubts  that  the 
future  destmies  of  nations  are  discoverably  indicated  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  P  "  He  then  adds,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
mspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  bstruction;"  and  therefore,  as  "pfophscies 
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form  a  large  element  in  Scripture,  they  must  be  profitable  for  in- 
struction, then."     Does  not  "  W.  C.  IVlarkharo/'  who  ought  to  sub- 
scribe himself  in  any  future  article, "  Want  of  Logic,"  see  that  he  has 
made  a  mess  of  his  argument  P    In  order  to  induce  him  to  make 
logic  his  first  study,  we  present  him  with  the  following : — Heaven 
is  the  chief  topic  of  the  Bible ;  almost  eyery  page  has  something 
concerning  heaven ;  and  therefore ^  as  "  all  Scripture  is  given  for 
instruction,"  we  must  know  all  about  heaven.    And  yet  we  know 
nothing  about  it,  "  for  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 
This  is  precisely  by  analogy  the  condition  C'f  the  (question  of  the 
debate,  and  he  that  believes  so  may  not  be  an  mfidel,  despite 
"  W.  C.  Markham  "  to  the  contrary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  as 
good  a  Christian,  and  even  a  better ;  for  the  true  Christian  *'  thinks 
no  evil " — ^rather  a  fault  with  "  W.  C.  Markham  "  in  his  sweeping 
condemnation.    "  Prophecy,"  he  adds,  "  is  predicted  history,  where- 
by the  future  is  unveiled,  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  are  made  known, 
and  the  destiny  of  nations  is  revealed."    How  P  but  we  had  antici- 
pated this  exceedingly  unphilosophical  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
in  our  opening  paper,  and  reiterate  that  if  the  *'  destiny  of  nations  " 
is  according  to  tne  settled  purposes  of  God— that  is,  that  their 
end  will  be  according  to  His  intention, — then  there  can  be  no  per- 
sonal responsibility ;  for  as  all  mu8t  then  work  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  designs,  all,  good  and  bad,  must  now  be  working  out  the 
plan,  and  tnerefore  there  can  be  no  free  will  or  individual  respon- 
sibility.    "  W.  C.  Markham  "  quotes  from  the  author  of  "  Two 
Years  After  and  Onwards  "  to  prove  that  it  was  needful  that,  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  there  should  be  prophecy  ; — very  need- 
ful, everybody  admits  it;  but  the  "destiny  of  nations"  is  quite  a 
different  matter ;  as  we  have  phown,  its  revealment,  if  the  Seer  of 
Crown  Court  is  correct,  would  be  an  unmitigated  evil.    But  the 
most  amusing  thing  is  that  **  W.  C.  Markham  "  infers  that  if  there 
has  been  prophecy  relative  to  Christ,  there  must  be  prophecy  rela- 
tive to  the  "  destiny  of  nations."    After  this  it  may  not  be  silly  to 
ask  in  the  Inquirer ^  *'  If  a  cartload  of  hay  costs  so  much,  ^hat  iiill 
a  cartload  of  turnips  costP"     "  W.  C.  Markham's  "  position  is  this; 
— there  have  been  predictions  relative  to  great  event**,  there  muse 
therefore  be  predictions  known  and  revealed  relative  to  the  "  des- 
tiny of  nations." 

The  **  therefore  "  does  not  follow ;  and  so  we  dismiss  "  W.  C. 
Markham,"  and  **  Two  Years  After  and  Onwards." 
•  **  D.  J.  Miller,"  who  next  puts  in  an  appearance,  takes  exception  to 
our  style,  reminding  us,  in  his  correction,  of  the  "knight  of  the 
woeful  countenance."  But  for  our  own  credit,  as  well  as  for  the 
credit  of  the  British  Controversialist,  for  which  we  have  written 
many  years,  we  beg  to  say,  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  have 
we  turned  "matters  of  sacred  importance"  into  jent;  what  we 
have  done,  and  wliat  we  will  do,  is  to  laugh  at  the  stuff  which  Dr. 
Camming  and  similar  seers  put  out  as  "  matter?*  of  sacred  import- 
ance."   Let  Dr.  Cumming  mind  his  true  vocation,  "  warning  men 
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everywhere  to  repent,"  and  he  shall  have  from  ns  nothing  bat  the 
fallest  admiration  and  rettpect. 

"  D.  J.  Miller."  in  slarLinK,  falls  into  the  same  error  as  "  W.  C. 
Markham."  He  points  out  the  line  of  predictions  which  ushered 
in  the  Saviour,  and  adds,  *'  So  has  it  been  in  the  past  with  Grod's 
word,  so  we  should  say  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future."  Aj,  but 
we  require  something  more  then  "  so  we  should  say."  We  mutt 
positively  solicit  our  good  friend,  S.  ^.,  to  write  a  papular  paper, 
level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  on  logic.  It  might  be  graceful  as  well 
as  useful  to  dedicate  it  to  Messrs.  Markham  and  Miller.  This  next 
sentence  from  '*  D.  J.  Miller "  might  well  form  the  motto  of  the 
paper:— "Earnest  students  of  God's  word  are  expected,  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times;  and  hence  we 
must  believe  that  the  destiny  of  nations  is  discoverably  indicated  in 
Holy  Scripture."  Was  there  ever  a  sentence  penned  that  mani> 
fested  such  an  utter  want  of  logic?  Earnest  students  were  ex- 
pected by  the  Saviour  from  the  facts  of  His  life  to  discern  the 
signs  of  tlie  times  in  relation  to  Himself  and  His  mission ;  but  when 
they  questioned  Him,  relative  to  some  such  subject  as  this  under 
debate.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  tmies  or  the  seasons, 
which  the.  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power."    And  because  the 

S resent  writer  affirms  that  that  statement  is  still  true,  ''D.  J. 
iiller "  taxes  him  with  being  "  in  his  own  conceit  wiser  than 
Jehovah  "  !    J.  J.  must  himself  be  "  a  knight  of  the  woeful  counte- 
nance," not  to  laugh,  and  laugh  heartily,  at  such  absurdity.    "  D. 
J.  Miller  "  clenches,  as  he  imagines,  the  whole  question  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Bisbop  Hurd,  who  says  that  Christ  and  His  aposdes 
'*  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  very  distant  events,  and 
even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time."    But  Bishop  Hurd  does  not  state 
that  these  predictions,  whatever  they  may  be,  discoverably  indicate 
the  destiny  of  nations ; — that  is,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  we 
grant  that  tbere  are  such  predictions.    The  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow— the  Bev.  John  Caird,  D.D., — whose 
eloquent  words  are  quoted  in  the  number  of  the  British  Comtro- 
versialist  containing  the  quotation  from  Bishop  Hurd,  says,  '*  What 
the  future  of  our  church  is  to  be — nay,  what  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant, what  the  future  of  Christ's  church  in  the  land  is  to  be, 
who,  in  this  strange  time  of  seething  thought  and  unsettled  inquiiy, 
can  foretell?"      Is    this  eminent  divinity  scholar  "wiser  thaa 
Jehovah  "  P  or  is  J.  J.  "  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  ten  men  who 
can  render  a  reason,"  because  he  learns  from  men  of  pre-eminent 
ability  like  Dr.  Caird  ?    But  in  order  to  prove  that  there  are  pro- 
phecies relative  to  the  destiny  of  nations,  "  D.  J.  Miller  "  quotes 
trom  Bishop  Newton  on  *'  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaical  prophe- 
cies concerning  tbe  Jews,"  "  the  greater  part  whereof  we  see  aocom* 
plishedin  the, world  at  the  present  time."    It  is  scarcely  nradfol 
to  premise  that  any  number  of  prophecies  relative  to  a  special 
matter  does  not  affect  this  subject,  which  is  the  destiny  of  nattoos; 
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they  are  proof  of  prophecies,  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
but  not  *'  discoverable  indications  of  the  destiny  of  nations."     The 
destiny  of  nations — and  this  is  our  argument — depends  upon  the 
eleyation  or  moral  depression  of  man ;  it  is  ^iven  to  man  by  his 
own  effort,  or  he  would  not  be  a  free  agent,  not  a  responsible  agent 
to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  scale  of  being.    Just,  therefore,  as  a 
man  wills,  determines,  and-  acts,  will  his  life  be  mean  or  exalted ; 
just  aa  the  aggregate  of  men  liye,  so  of  necessity  will  the  destiny  of 
nations  be  determined.    Any  other  teaching,  to  be  in  agreement 
with  man's  free  moral  agency,  is  not  possible.    And  we  think  that 
eyen  this  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  quoted  by  Bishop  Newton 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  confirms  our  position.    The  des- 
tiny of  the  Jews  was  conditional ;  if  certain  things  were  done,  then 
certain  blessings  should  follow ;  if  the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  not 
hearkened  to,  uien  "  these  curses  "  should  result.    If  the  voice  of 
the  liord  had  been  hearkened  to,  then  the  result  would  have  been 
blessing  instead  of  cursing.    There  is  always  this  if.    It  would 
have  been  the  veriest  mockery  to  have  presented  the  choice  of 
good  and  evil  to  the  Jews,  if  they  had  not  had  the  power  to  choose. 
And  so  of  nations  now :  if  they  choose  evil,  evil  will  be  their  des- 
tiny ;  if  ^ood,  good  will  be  the  result.    But  granting  that  many  of 
the  predictions  in  the  chapter  have  had  remarkable  fulfilments,  yet 
it  must  be  conceded  that  others  have  been  directly  the  opposite.  For 
instance,  in  the  44th  verse  we  are  told  that  the  stranger  shall  lend 
to  the  Jew,  and  not  the  Jew  to  the  stranger.     The  fact  is,  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  Jew  is  pre-eminent  over  all  the  earth  as  a 
lender — he  lends  to  every  nation  on  the  earth.     In  the  65th  verse 
we  are  told  that  among  the  nations  the  Jew  shall  find  no  rest,  but 
instead  he  shaU  have  a  trembling  heart,  failing  eyes,  and  sorrow  of 
mind.    Here,  however,  in  the  English  nation,  the  Jew  has  rest, 
profit,  and  honour.    He  is  to  a  proverb  the  most  successful  of 
tradesmen,  town  councils  give  him  the  highest  seat  at  their  boards, 
and  special  laws  are  passed  so  that  he  may  be  numbered  and  vote 
in  the  coticlave  of  the  nation.    The  non-fulfilment  of  these  pre- 
dictions, always  cited  in  confirmation  of  fulfilled  prophecy,  ought  to 
induce  us  to  be  chary  in  interpreting  the  letter  of  prophecy. 

But  "  D.  J.  Miller,"  casting  about  for  an  illustration  of  what  he 
considers  prophecy,  tells  us,  it'  he  tells  us  anything,  that  it  is  to  the 
nations  what  the  chorus  is  to  a  Greek  play.  Not  exactly :  pro- 
phecy nearly  always  depends  upon  an  **if;**  the  Greek  chorus 
foretells  exactly  the  action  of  the  play.  There  is  not  the  most 
distant  analogy  in  the  figure.  '*  D.  J.  Miller  "  must  think  again. 
He  has  not  enlightened  us  on  the  subject  under  debate. 

J.  O.,  catching  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  writes 
an  illogical  paper,  which,  as  the  man  in  the  ^lay  sa^s,  "signifies 
nothing."  He,  however,  is  bold  enough  to  join  with  us  in  our 
belief  tnat  "  the  time  of  the  end  is  not  known ;'  this,  then,  nuts  Dr. 
Gumming  out  of  court  along  with  his  feeble  imitators,  ana  we  are 
reduced  to  the  question  of  "  events,"  and  not  of  "  time."    To  the 
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question ,  what  are  those  erenta  to  be,  echo  answers,  What?  Is 
J.  O.,  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  because  he  quotes  some 
prophetic  predictions  which  hare  been  iiilfilied,  therefore  we  must 
DelieTO  without  proof  or  quotation  that  the  "  destinj  of  nations  is 
indicated  in  Scripture  "?  Says  J.  O.,  **  prophecy  weemt  to  pmat  to 
dark  and  terrible  days  in  store  for  the  church  of  Christ.'  Why 
seems  ?  it  either  does  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  then  it  doea  not 
seem ;  if  it  does  not,  then  "  the  destiny  of  nations  ia  not  diaeoreribly 
indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture."  We  abonld  adrise 
J.  O.,  who  writes  from  Glasgow,  to  attend  the  public  teaching  of 
the  eloquent  Dr.  Caird,  when,  as  the  result  in  any  future  paper,  he 
may  favour  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  with  reason- 
ing rather  than  railing ;  railing  affecting  the  immediate  object, 
J.  J.,  as  **  the  idle  wind  "  which  he  respects  not.  The  *'  idle  wind." 
liowever,  does  not  excite  J.  J.  to  laughter ;  the  words  of  J.  O.  hare 
quite  a  contrary  effect.  How  could  J.  J.  do  other  than  laugh  on 
reading  these  words  P — "  When  J.  J.  made  his  rabid  attark  on  Dr. 
Cumming,  and  those  who  with  him  fix  the  end  of  the  world  at  some 
date  not  far  distant,  he  should  have  informed  his  readers  what  this 
has  to  do  with  the  subiect."  Has  to  do  with  the  subject  P  wlij, 
everything^.  If  the  ena  is  so  near,  what  time  can  there  be  for  the 
events  which  the  modern  seers  foretell, — iJhose  "  dark  and  terribk 
days"  of  which  J.  O.  writes  P  If  the  end  is  one  or  two  years  hence 
the  destiny  will  be  pretty  nrach,  judging  from  the  past,  what  it  \& 
now ;  if  the  end  is  60,000  years  hence,  judging  from  the  past,  and 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  not  return  "  void,"  then  there  wili  be 
60,000  years  of  progress.  Time  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
subject.  Glasgow  is  famed  for  its  school  of  thinkers ;  J.  O.  has 
evidently  been  playing  truant. 

In  all  seriousness,  then,  at  the  end  of  this  debate,  we  have  to  say. 
from  anything  that  has  been  written,  that  "  the  destiny  of  natioos 
is  not  discoverably  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture." 


iistOTij. 


IS  A  SCIENCE  OF  HISTOEY  POSSIBLE? 

AFFIRMATIVE   A2TICLB.— III. 

"  Fhiialbthbs  "  throws  down  the  gauntlet  in  rather  a  bombsft"^ 
manner,  "  Surely  no  one  can  dream    that  he  can  be  wrong. 

I  venture  to  <£>  more  than  that,  eren  to  dissent  from  hia  mode  of 
treating  the  subject. 

In  order  clearly  to  apprehend  the  question/we  ought,  I  think,  to 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  two  words  '*  history  "  snd 
*'  science,"  and  by  that  means  to  ascertain  whether  history  be  of 
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«nch  a  nature  as  to  render  possible  its  scientific  treatment.  I  take 
the  word  *'  history  "  first,  as  defined  in  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive  and  fnllest  <£ctionaries  of  the  day.  This  dictionary  says  that 
"  history  is  an  account  of  facts,  particularly  of  facts  respecting 
nationa  or  states;  a  narration  of  eyents  in  the  order  in  which 
they  happened,  with  their  causes  and  effects." 

*'  Science  "  the  same  authority  defines  as,  **  in  a  general  sense, 
the  knowledge  of  many,  methodically  digested  and  arranged  so  as 
to  become  attainable  by  one  ;  the  comprehension  or  understanding 
of  truth  or  facts  by  the  mind."  Also,  "  in  philosophy,  a  collection 
of  the  general  principles  or  leading  truths  relating  to  any  subject." 
Again,  *'  The  term  science  is  often  used  to  signify  that  which  we 
know  inductirely,  or  by  the  experience  of  particulars,  from  which 
we  ascend  to  general  conclusions  not  necessarily  constituted  by 
those  particulars,  yet  warranted  by  previous  experience  and  by 
analogies  widely  observed."  Again,  "  Moral  science  "  (which  a 
science  of  history  would  be)  "  is  that  which,  lying  in  great  part 
beyond  the  reach  of  experiment,  rests  for  its  certainty  on  aggre- 
gated facts,  supported  by  concurrent  testimony,  by  experience,  and 
by  analogy,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  though  not  demon- 
strable." 

The  question  therefore  comes  to  this,  '*  Can  we  so  ascertain  the 
facts  constituting  the  life  of  any  nation  or  collection  of  human 
beings,  as  from  those  facts,  coupled  with  their  causes  and  effects, 
to  construct  a  logical  system  by  the  light  of  which  we  can  assume 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  future  life  of  that  nation 
will  be?" 

1  say  theytf^ar^  life,  as  I  imagine  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a 
science  of  history  would  be  to  warn  men  against  approaching  evil, 
tell  them  how  to  ayoid  or  modify  it,  and  guard  against  its  re- 
currence. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  this  controyersy  haye  not  been  wearied  by 
these  definitions. 

In  commenting  on  the  article  of  "  Fhilalethes  "  I  shall  be  able  to 
place  before  them  quotations  from  eminent  men  and  deep  thinkers, 
whidi  I  consider  warrant  the  opinion  of  the  writers  on  the  affirm- 
ative side,  in  opposition  to  what  he  advances. 

But  what  says  "  Fhilalethes  "  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  im- 
possibility of  historical  science  P  One  of  his  starting-points  is  the 
assertionthsf'life  is  complex."  I  admit  that  fact.  Without  doubt  Ufe 
t«  complex,  but  is  that  any  reason  for  his  opinion  P  Are  not  the  natu- 
ral sciences  complex  P  Is  not  all  nature  complex  P  But  because 
nature  is  complex  is  the  existence  of  a  phjsical  science  impossible  P 
If  not,  why  must  a  science  of  histonr  be  impossible  P  He  goes  on, 
*'  Life  is  unfathomable,  a  mystery  of  insoluble  intricacy."  For  this 
we  only  have  his  assertion.  But  mark  the  irrationality  of  his  posi- 
tion. Because  he  asserts  that  "  life  is  unfathomable,"  and  "  a  mys- 
tery of  insoluble  intricacy,"  he  denies  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
Btroction  of  a  system  which  would  give  us  accurate  knowledge  of 
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life  past  and  present,  and  teach  ns  how  to  live  in  the  fatnre ;  and  he 
would  have  us  reject  any  attempt  to  fathom  it,  and  at  least  to  do 
something  towards  unweaving  its  "  intricacy,"  which  would  assur- 
edly not  only  be  one  of  themain  objectsof  scientific  history,  but  cue  ia 
which  it  must  make  considerable  proi^^ress  and  attain  coxuiderable 
success  in  the  course  of  time  (and  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  no 
science  can  be  of  mushroom  growth). 

After  setting  oat  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  historic  science, 
" Philalethes *'  asks,  "Can  man  know  the  unknown?"  I  beg  to 
assure  him  he  can.  What  has  man  been  doing  through  all  timeP 
What  have  all  nations  been  doing  P  England  and  her  children  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  follow  oat  the  example  of  the  past,  and  still  go  on 
learning  and  knowing  the  unknown.  It  is  the  work  of  all  science, 
and  would  especially  be  the  outcome  of  a  science  of  history,  to 
teach  her  students  to  know  the  unknown.  This  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  Tie  plus  ultra  of  life  ;  nor  does  it  cease  with  life  itself,  for  death 
will  teach  us  the  unknown  too. 

No  one  can  wish  to  see  science  converted  into  fortune-telling,  bot 
that  is  no  argument  why  by  the  aid  of  trae  science  we  should  not 
be  able  from  the  past  and  present  and  their  experiences  to  judge 
what  are  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

To  support  his  opinion  "  Philalethes "  quotes  a  portion  of  the 
remarkaole  lecture  of  Professor  Kingsley  at  his  inauguration.  It 
is  unfair  both  to  his  readers  and  to  Professor  Kingsley  to  quote 
this  one  portion  of  a  lecture  of  very  great  length.  There  is  not  in 
that  lecture  one  passage  which  denies  the  possibility  of  the  science 
of  history.  On  the  contrary,  take  the  lecture  as  a  whole,  and  a 
reader  of  it  would,  I  think,  come  to  the  reverse  conclusion.  I  ven- 
ture to  make  a  few  quotations  from  this  lecture,  to  show  the  in- 
justice of  "  Philalethes* "  assertion. 

On  p.  8  of  his  lecture  will  be  found  the  following : — "  Withoot 
doubt  history  obeys,  and  always  has  obeyed,  in  the  long  ran,  certain 
laws.  But  those  laws  assert  themselves,  and  are  to  be  discovered 
not  in  things,  but  in  persons  ;  in  the  actions  of  human  beings,** 

This,  I  take  it,  aamits  the  possibility  of  historical  science,  for 
the  chief  object  of  such  a  science  would  be  to  discover  and  enun- 
ciate the  laws  which  "  history  obeys,  and  always  has  obeyed." 

Of  course  this  science,  like  all  others,  especially  at  its  outset 
could  not  lay  down  infallible  laws,  as  no  doubt  circumstances 
would  start  up  in  history  which  would  seem  to  break  those  laws 
which  it  did  lay  down ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  that  fact 
that  the  science  is  impossible,  but  rather  the  contraiy.  Experience 
alone  could  proye  the  fallibility  or  infallibility  of  its  laws.  On  tbe 
occurrence  of  such  apparent  transgressions  of  law  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  science  to  trace  them  to  their  origin,  and  either  to 
modify  the  law  which  investigation  may  prove  to  have  been  broken, 
accordingly,  or  upon  it  to  construct  such  another  law  as  the  eir- 
cumstances  would  warrant.  As  Mr.  Kingsley  savs,  "the  onl^ 
philosophical  method  of  looking  at  the  strangest  of  phenomena  v 
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to  believe  that  it  too  in  the  result  of  law,  perhaps  a  healUij  result ; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  a  product  of  disease  before  it  ia 
proven  to  be  such ;  and  that  if  it  be  a  product  of  disease,  diseaae 
iiaa  its  laws  as  much  as  health,  aud  is  a  subject,  not  for  cursing, 
but  for  induction/' 

^NLt,  XingHley  quotes  an  article  by  an  anourous  writer,  for  whioii 
he  expresses  considerable  admiration,  and  aa  it  is  on  this  same  subject 
I  may  be  permitted  to  extract  one  or  two  passages  from  it : — "  ft  ia 
the  crown  of  philosophy  to  see  immutable  law  even  in  the  complex 
action  of  human  life."  "  It  is  certain  that  the  best  intellects  and 
epirita  of  our  day  are  labonring  to  see  more  of  that  invariable 
order,  and  of  that  principle  of  growth  in  the  life  of  human  societies, 
and  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  which  nearly  all  men  more 
or  leas  acknowledge,  and  partially  and  unconsciously  confirm." 

Jn  speaking  of  this  writer  Mr.  Kingsley  says,  **  I  have  higher 
hopes  of  a  possible  science  of  history,  because  I  fall  back  on  those 
old  fnoral  laws  which  I  think  he  wishes  to  ignore." 

£yen  the  passage  quoted  by  "  Philalethes  "  does  not  bear  out 
his  own  inference. 

On  p.  44  of  this  same  lecture  Mr.  Kingsley  says  "  that  a  true 
philosophy  of  history  ought  to  declare  the  laws — call  them  phy- 
sical, spiritual,  biological,  or  what  we  choose  —  by  which  great 
minds  nave  been  produced  into  the  world,  as  necessary  results, 
each  in  his  place  and  time."  *'  I  do  not  deny  that  such  a  science 
is  conceivable,  because  each  mind,  however  great  or  strange,  maybe 
the  result  of  fixed  and  unerring  laws  of  life ;  and  it  is  conceivable, 
too,  that  such  a  science  may  so  perfectly  explain  the  past  as  to  be 
obis  to  predict  the  future." 

Some  persons  there  are  who  would  have  us  take  an  average  of 
mankind  and  announce  the  average  man  as  the  law  for  all  men,  and 
require  this  principle  to  be  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  to  raise 
the  science  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Against  this  Mr.  Kingsley 
very  justly  contends,  and  in  order  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  I  give 
his  own  language  as  follows : — 

"  The  new  science  of  little  men  can  be  no  science  at  all ;  because 
the  average  man  is  not  the  normal  man,  and  never  yet  has  been ; 
because  the  great  man  is  rather  the  normal  man,  as  approaching 
more  nearly  than  his  fellows  to  the  true  *  norma '  and  standard  of  a 
.complete  human  character ;  and  therefore  to  pass  him  by  as  a  mere 
irregular  sport  of  nature,  an  accidental  giant  with  six  fingers  and 
six  toes,  and  to  turn  to  the  mob  for  your  theory  of  humarjiiy,  is  (I 
think)  about  as  wise  as  to  ignore  the  Apollo  and  the  Theseus,  and 
to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  from  a  crowd  of 
dwarfs  and  cripples."  I  deny  this  principle  of  *\average  "  being  the 
guide  most  heartily,  but  at  the  same  time  I  insist  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  one  of  the  laws  of  a  proper  science  of  history. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  controversv  to  point  out  what  are  the 
laws  which  a  science  of  history  should  include,  but  merely  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  possibility  of  the  science ;  otherwise  Booial  laws  laid 
1865.  T 
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down  b;^  Mr.  KiDgsley  could  be  pointed  out  whicli  must  be  pn>> 
minent  in  a  true  historical  science ;  but  I  mant  not  trouble  iJie 
reader  with  any  further  quotations  from  this  lecture,  but  reoon- 
mend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  any  one  who  gives  history  a  thought. 
I  repeat  that  nowhere  in  it  does  Professor  Kingsley  deny  the 

E>ssibiiity  of  the  science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admits  it,  and  eTsn 
ys  down  some  of  the  laws  which  sach  a  science  would  enunciate. 

He  chiefly  contends  against  the  assertion  that  there  are  inevi- 
table and  infallible  laws,  and  protests  against  the  dogma  that  maa 
is  the  irresponsible  creature  of  circumstances. 

"  Philalethes  "  then  goes  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  whom  I  entertain  s 
greater  respect  than  for  any  other  author ;  but  "  Philale^es  '*  oom- 
mits  an  error  in  concluding  from  the  passage  he  quotes  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  denies  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history.  The  article 
to  which  "  Philalethes  "  refers  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  but  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  read  in  order  to  gather  its  meaning. 

In  it  Mr.  Carlyle  says, "  History,  as  it  lies  at  ike  root  ofcdl  wdence, 
is  also  the  first  distinct  product  of  man's  spiritaal  nature;  hit 
earliest  expression  of  what  can  be  called  thought.  It  ig  a  lookia$ 
both  brfore  and  after,  as,  indeed,  the  coming  time  already  waits, 
unseen,  yet  definitely  shaped,  predetermined,  and  inevitable  in  the 
time  come ;  and  only  by  the  combination  of  both  is  the  meaning  of 
either  completed."    How  can  this  be  done  except  by  science  f 

It  would  be  well  for  '* Philalethes  "  to  reconsider  his  opinion;  or 
if  not,  to  reflect  on  his  authorities. 

He  says  that  science  is  the  "  direct  contradictibn  of  the  free  will  of 
man.  It  is  the  negation  of  human  freedom.  It  is  the  impugner  of 
human  responsibility.  It  is  the  denier  of  one  of  the  chief  &cts  in 
the  human  spirit.  Individual  action,  arising  from  freedom  of  will* 
alone  distinguishes  man  from  '  creatures  of  the  baser  sort.'  '* 

These  allegations  are  wild  and  entirely  proofless.  "Phils- 
lethes  "  forgets  that  there  are  persons  of  great  talent  and  ability 
who  assert  that  man's  will  is  not  free,  and  aU  must,  I  think,  concur 
that  on  all  points  it  certainly  is  not.  The  late  Mr.  Buckle,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  denies  the  freedom  of  will,  but  history  does  not  in- 
terfere with  that  theory  either  way,  as  what  we  want  to  know  ii 
what  the  man  or  men  did,  and  the  causes  and  effects,  not  csrini; 
one  iota  whether  the  will  is  free  or  not,  and  the  science  would  take 
men  as  they  are  and  were,  would  ascertain  correctly  what  they  did« 
how  they  did  it,  and  why  they  did  it,  would  put  before  us  not  on!/ 
the  picture  of  the  past,  but  its  reality,  and  from  this  it  would  surely 
not  be  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  to  infer  what  mei\  w^ould  do 
under  similar  circumstances  and  under  dissimilar  cireutostences. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  likely  outcome  of  the  science  of  history. 

But  is  man  the  irresponsible,  helpless  creature—nay,  alare^f 
circumstances  P  Most  assuredly  not.  I  scout  such  a  docbine. 
Man  is  a  responsible,  immortal  being.  His  inner  life,  his  soul, 
his  spirituality,  cannot  be  bound  by  any  laws ;  but  history  records 
their  operations,  and  science  can  fairly  make  just  inferences  there- 
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fjrom ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  entire,  perfect  freedom  of  will  is  im- 
possible. Circumstances  have  begirdled  us  from  our  birth  upwards, 
and  will  do  so  till  our  death,  and  after  that.  It  is  not  necessary, 
and  indeed  would  be  wide  of  the  question,  to  detail  such  circum- 
stances ;  they  must  be  familiar  to  all.  Man  conquers  some  or  all 
his  circumstances.  Be  it  so ;  history  records  the  conquest,  and 
science  will^make  its  deductions ;  for  I  take  it  there  is  no  act  of 
man's  life  from  which  a  fair  deduction  cannot  be  made ;  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  every thii^g  has  a  cause  and  an  effect,  I  cannot  aroid 
the  conclusion  aboye  stated,  that  a  science  of  history  is  possible. 

What  has  been  said  of  man  is  equally  true  of  nations  and  states. 
Past  revolutions  and  their  surroundings  enable  us  to  opine  with  a 
considerable  decree  of  certainty  the  occurrence  of  fresh  revolu- 
tions in  a  certam  condition  of  the  nation,  state,  or  society.  The 
mere  faot  of  the  existence  of  order  in  the  growth  and  life  of  men 
and  nations,  and  in  the  actions  of  both,  proves  the  proposition  in 
favour  of  historical  science. 

Such  a  science,  carefully  constituted  and  properly  worked,  would  be 
a  glorious  science ;  for  it  would  take  eaon  notable  man  separately, 
and  record  his  actions,  his  surrounding,  his  wants,  their  causes  and 
their  conseouences,  pointing  oat  to  individualman  the  lessons  he  could 
learn  therefrom.  It  would  then  take  man  in  his  collective  form  as 
a  nation,  treating  it  in  a  similar  manner,  from  the  certainties  of 
the  past  and  present  showing  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  and 
would  present  to  us  that  "  power  wnereby  the  present  ever  gathers 
into  iUelf  the  results  of  the  past, — transforms  the  human  race  into 
a  colossal  man,  whose  life  reaches  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  successive  generations  of  men  are  days  in  this  man's 
life.  The  discoveries  and  inventions  which  characterize  the  differ- 
ent epochs  of  the  world  are  this  man's  works.  The  creeds  and 
doctrines,  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  successive  ages,  are  his 
thoughts.  The  states  of  society  at  different  times  are  his  manners. 
He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in  visible  size,  just  as  we 
do." 

All  admit  the  vast  amount  of  good  such  a  science  as  the  pcience  of 
history  would  work,  but  some  deny  the  possibility  of  its  formation 
because  of  certain  aUeged  difficidties  which  lie  in  the  road  to  suc- 
cess in  this  as  in  all  other  things. 

They  deny  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances;  but 
(strange  thouj^h  it  be)  notwithstanding  this  denial,  they  insist  that 
he  is  the  creature  of  the  very  circumstances  to  which  they  advert, 
for  circumstances  cause  the  alleged  impossibility. 

Their  position  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  illogical.  "  History  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  experience." 

I  crave  the  reader's  indulgence  for  making  the  numerous  quo- 
tations above.  My  reason  for  making  them  is,  that  I  cousider  it 
fairer  to  the  reader  to  give  the  exact  words  of  a  writer  than  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  thera  solel}-,  or  my  own  impression  from 
their  words. 
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I  conclude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  "praying  only  IKat  in- 
creased division  of  labour  do  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  aggravate  our 
already  strong  mechanical  tendencies,  so  that  in  the  xnaoaal  dexter- 
ity for  parts  we  loge  all  command  over  the  tohole,  and  the  hope  of 
any  philosophy  of  history  be  farther  off  then  ever ;  let  ue  all  with 
her  great  and  greater  success**  H.  K- 

NEOATIVX  ABTICLB.— III. 

What  is  history  ?  Erom  Herodotus  to  Hallam  is  a  good  long 
journey  through  "  the  sounding  corridors  of  time,*'  and  from  Motes 
to  Mottley  is  an  increase  of  distance — if  Dr.  Colena*  and  the  criiics 
will  permit  us  to  belieye  iu  either  or  both  of  these  historians  by  and 
of  repute.  One  who  could  manage  to  get  into  his  capaciona  intellect 
the  entire  matter  contained  in  the  so-called  historians  of  the  world 
would  surely  be  presumed  to  hare  acquired  a  knowledge  of  history. 
Supposing  this  to  be  possible,  would  such  a  person  be  reputed  to 
possess  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  men  and  erents  of 
time  past  ?  We  rather  doubt  he  would  not.  History  is  not  only 
proverbially  but  provokingly  equivocal.  Its  sum  and  substanee  is 
not  at  all  easily  able  to  be  got  at.  "  This  province  of  literatore  is 
a  debatable  land.  It  is  on  the  confines  of  two  distinct  territories. 
It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  powers;  and,  like  otber 
districts  similarly  situated,  it  is  ill-defined,  ill-cultivated,  and  ill- 
regulated.  Instead  of  being  equally  shared  between  its  two  rolerv, 
the  reason  and  the  imagination,  it  falls  alternately  under  the  eole 
and  absolute  dominion  of  each.  It  is  sometimes  fiction.  It  is  soom- 
times  theory.  ...  It  may  be  laid  dovi-n  as  a  general  rule, 
though  subject  to  considerable  qualifications  and  exceptions,  thit 
history  begins  in  novel  and  ends  m  essay."* 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  gained  a  reputation  as  sa 
historian,  and  therefore  of  one  who  knew  something  about  hov 
history  was  got  at  and  how  it  was  written. 

Hear  the  8ume  writer  a^ain  upon  historical  truth : — '*  A  history 
in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  true  may,  on  the  iihole, 
be  false.  The  circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on  the  hap- 
piness of  inankiud*  the  changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the  transition 
of  communitiis  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignor- 
ance, from  ferocity  to  humanity — these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  wbit 
historians  arc  pleased  to  call  important  events.  They  are  not 
achieved  by  armies  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by 
no  treaties,  and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are  carried  on  io 
every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters,  at  ten 
thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  oerrain 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direction  iu  which  the  under 
current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victories ;  but  we  knov 
that  nations  may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and  prosperous 

*  Macaala/s  "  MisceUaneons  Eaaays,"  vol.  L,  on  Hiatoiy,  p.  S7d. 
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amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  mioisters,  and  of  the 
rise  of  profligate  faroorites.  But  we  must  remember  how  small  a 
proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a  single  statesman  can  bear 
to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  system.*'* 

If  historical  truth  be  so  difScnlt  to  attain,  and  if  eren  when 
attained  it  is  capable  of  producing  false  impressions,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  there  can  be  a  science  of  history  P  how,  out  of  a  woof  and 
warp  of  uncertainties,  are  we  to  weave  the  pure  and  entire  web 
of  a  trustworthy  history — a  scientific  history,  and  therefore  all 
certain  f 

It  has  long  been  a  proverb  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction ;" 
it  might  almost  be  affirmed  in  our  day  that  fiction  is  truer  than 
history.  In  our  standard  books  of  history  few  people  find  their 
realizable  and  available  acquaintance  with  the  past.  We  may 
have  read  Holinshed,  but  we  remember  Sbakspere.  We  study 
Hume,  but  we  believe  in  Scott.  We  peruse  Carte,  but  pin  our 
faith  to  Fielding.  We  know  Burnet,  but  we  adhere  to  Aadison's 
revelations  of  English  life.  We  look  on  Oldmizon  as  a  dull  and 
commonplace  proser ;  Mrs.  Behn  or  Farquhar  supply  a  more  peculiar 
seeing,  to  our  eye,  than  he.  We  may  dip  into  Somerville,  but  we 
grow  Inreathless  over  Thackeray's  page ;  and  those  who  would  never 
read  a  single  page  of  Bussell*s  "  Modem  Europe  "  glow  and  brighten 
and  bum  before  Bulwer's  picture  of  "  Richelieu."  Who  believes  in 
Thiers*  "Napoleon  I.,"  m  Carlyle's  "Frederick  the  Great,"  in 
Stirling's  "Charles  V.,"  in  Fronde's  "Henry  VIII.,"  or  Mott- 
ley's  "Elizabeth"?  They  are  kernels  inserted  into  the  shell  of 
history ^  but  they  are  most  assuredly  not  the  real  products  of  time 
or  circumstance.  If  we  want  to  get  close  to  the  heart,  near  to  the 
costume,  a  fair  view  of  the  actors,  a  glimpse  of  the  age  and  body  of 
a  time,  its  form  and  pressure,  we  roust  go  to  the  profane  literature 
of  the  satirist,  the  dramatist,  and  the  novelist,  and  not  to  the  great 
imposing  (in  how  many  senses?)  tomes  of  history — huge  accumula- 
tions ot  wordy  prolixity, — like  Alison's  "Europe,"  or  Massey's 
"Times  of  George  III." 

Of  all  possible  wrong-heads  and  dry-as-dusts,  none  ever  equal  the 
historiographer.  When  he  does  not  endeavour  to  lie  like  truth,  he 
falls  into  the  opposite  error  of  so  rehearsing  the  truth  that  it  has  all 
the  effect  of  a  he.  I  grant  that  history  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  great 
body  of  facfci,  but  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  willing  to  go  bail 
for  historians  as  faithful  witnesses.  Does  not  every  historian  accuse 
another  of  perversion  of  facts,  erroneous  statements,  garbling,  and 
other  offences  against  the  morality  of  common  life  ?  How  many 
times  do  succeeding  historians  accuse  their  predecessors,  not  of 
misapprehension,  but  of  misrepresentation  ?  and  how  many  of  the 
characters  of  history  have  been  of  late  rehabilitated?  All  these 
things  show  that  history  is  untrustworthy,  that  it  wants  the  very 
first  element  of  science — fidelity  to  fact,  and  impartiality  in  in- 

Maeattl*f*8  "  MiscclUr.eoaa  EsstiTa,**  vol.  i.,  oo  Histoiy,  p.  275. 
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ferenoe.  How  many  historians  can  we  credit  with  calmnenof  pas- 
sion, freedom  from  the  spirit  of  sect  or  party,  patience  in  research, 
energy  in  investigation,  caution  in  dednction,  sufficiently  powerful  in 
imagination  to  realize  the  past  instead  of  painting  and  inventing  it? 
Statesmen  axe  too  much  engrossed  in  action  to  write  history  well 
and  honestly.  Students  know  too  little  of  the  business  of  the  world 
and  the  ways  of  men  to  be  wise  interpreters  of  aclions  done  imder 
impulse  or  events  originating  in  passion.  Neither  students  nor 
statesmen,  therefore,  can  write  history  as  it  ought  to  be  written. 

In  history  we  can  never  reach  the  true  motives  of  actions — that 
is,  the  grounds  of  their  causes.  These  are  hidden  in  the  minds  of 
the  actors,  and  very  frequently  ostensible  motives  are  given  as  those 
on  which  men  act  for  the  express  purpose  of  hiding  more  efieo- 
tively  the  true  causes  of  their  actions.  We  know  well  that  histo- 
rical documents  are  carefully  kept  in  well-provided  "safes,**  in  order 
that  their  revelations  of  the  real  motives  of  public  proceedings  mar 
not  become  inconveniently  knonrn  to  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  detail  or  retail  them.  Now  science  is.  above  all  things  else,  an 
investigation  into  causes,  a  systematic  allotment  of  the  causes  and 
their  eSects  of  the  matter  which  conveys  information.  Cau«ati(ai 
is  the  very  key-word  of  science.  It  is  held  that  we  know  nothiof; 
till  we  have  learned  the  causes  and  effects  of  all  phenomena.  That 
alone  is  science.  How  then  can  we  have  a  science  of  history? 
How  are  we  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  motives 
of  the  actors  in  history  P  How  are  we  to  test  the  ostensible  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  real  P  How  are  we  to  get ''  behind  the  scenes** 
in  nolitics,  and  learn  the  primary  stages  of  events  ?  Are  all  poUticsl 
ana  social  incidents  so  thoroughly  honest  and  above-board,  bo 
simple  and  easily  understood,  so  free  from  secrecy  and  activities 
requiring  secrecy,  that  we  can  implicitly  trust  the  statements  of  the 
actors  in  or  the  reporters  of  them  P  If  science  implies  certauttj, 
and  history  be  a  compound  of  uncertainties,  how  can  there  be  a 
science  of  history  P 

Again,  science  deals  with  recurrent  phenomena,  as  tides,  eclipses, 
&c.,  not  with  independent  and  unrepeated  circumstances.  Hiatorr 
consists  entirely  of  these  unrepeated  phenomena.  Every  life  in 
each  successive  generation  is  a  new,  fresh  energy  in  nature.  It 
differs  from  all  that  precedes  it  in  original  disposition,  circum- 
stances, culture,  temptations,  &c.,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  incalculable 
force.  Then  the  numerical  proportions  of  life  differ  in  each  gene^ 
ration — population  is  in  a  constant  flux.  But  even  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  different  classes  of  society  is  liable  to  contuiual 
change.  This  changeable  thing,  life,  is  acted  upon,  too,  by  ebange- 
able  circumstances,  as  wealth  and  poverty,  freedom  or  slavery, 
success  or  failure,  health  or  disease,  winds  and  weather,  govern- 
ments, laws,  national  vicissitudes,  &c.  Then  there  are  the  farther 
inducements  to  change  in  sermons,  speeches,  newspapers,  con- 
troversies, conversation,  and  even  intimidation  or  bribery.  Ho*" 
are  we  to  get  at  a  science  of  all  that  these  imply  and  prodnoeP   Tet 
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all  this  would  only  be  a  small  part  of  history.  The  want  of  recur* 
rence  in  history  is,  we  think,  an  irresistible  argnment  against  the 
possibility  of  a  science  of  history.  We  cannot  tnink  of  science  bat 
as  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  recurring  circumstanoefl.  But  we 
cannot  think  of  history  as  a  statement  even,  still  less  as  a  revelation 
of  a  series  of  occurrences  con  stautly  repeated,  and  able  to  be  fore- 
seen, predetermined,  and  provided  for  or  against. 

Supposing,  therefore,  wo  grant  to  B.  S.  that  "  science  does  not 
require  foreknowledge,"  he  must  at  least  confess  that  science  must 
observe,  know,  and  describe  facts  truthfully.  Can  we  observe  the 
facts  of  the  past  P — can  we  even  observe  the  facts  of  the  present  P 
An  attempt  to  read  the  historians  of  ancient  times — the  baby  non- 
sense of  Herodotus,  the  boyish  nonsense  of  Livy,  the  sectarian 
nonsense  of  Sarpi,  and  the  political  nonsense  of  Mitford,  will  enable 
B».  S.  to  answer  the  first  part  of  our  ouery ;  and  an  every-day  expe- 
rience— reading  the  newspapers— will  oonyince  him  that  he  must 
answer  the  latter  part  in  the  negative.  Can  we  know  facts,  or  can 
we  lay  hold  of  witnesses  who  know  them  P  In  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent they  are  hard  to  find ;  in  regard  to  the  past  the  difficulty  is 
impossibility.  E./S.  must  fail  therefore  to  get  even  past  knowledge 
or  present  information  sufficiently  correct  to  form  a  foundation  ^r 
science,  but  no  science  is  worth  anything  that  does  not  lead  to 
foreknowledge.  Even  the  most  untrained  youngster  of  science- 
Miss  Meteorology — attempts  by  her  forecasts  of  the  weather  to  in- 
gratiate herself  with  the  public.  Science  has  no  status  unless 
foreknowledge  follows  upon  her  discoveries — she  must  be  married 
to  utility.  History,  as  a  science,  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one 
small  claim  to  enter  on  behalf  of  her  prevision.  She  can  refer,  we 
believe,  to  the  prophecies  given  annually  in  Zadkiel's  almanack— 
therefore  history  has  one  of  the  accidents  of  science.  History  can- 
not be  a  science,  because  we  have  no  system  of  registering  facts,  of 
experimenting  upon  thera,  and  ac(juiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tives in  which  events  arise  by  which  they  are  modified,  and  which 
they  in  their  turn  excite.  The  historian  collects  facts  as  isolated 
units,  they  crowd  upon  his  vision,  and  they  mob  him.  They  all 
differ  each  from  each.  They  cannot  be  classified.  They  are  in 
constant  flux,  and  he  cannot  hold  them  before  his  eyes  for  analysis. 
Like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  they  refuse  to  be  questioned,  and  flit 
firom  the  inquirer's  gaze.  They  cannot  be  mastered  by  any  system. 
Then,  should  he  try  his  imagination,  he  does  not  give  history,  but 
fiction. 

As  to  history  being  "  the  biography  of  society,"  it  is  a  very  fine 
metaphor,  but  what  meaning  has  itP  Is  society  capable  of  being 
biographed  P  Has  it  a  unity  such  that  it  can  be  regarded  in  a 
8in$;le  light  P  We  fear  not.  The  family  of  nations  is  a  large  one, 
and  if  we  are  to  look  upon  humanity  at  large  as  possessed  of  a  unity 
of  life — like  Dr.  Temple  in  "  Essays  and  Reviews," — it  must  be  an 
imaginary,  not  a  real  humanity.  K.  S.  must  avoid  attempting  to 
reason  by  rhetoric,  or  to  construct  syllogisms  out  of  similes.    ''  It 
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would  be  as  imposBible  to  record  all  events  as  it  would  be  to  trafd 
through  all  space,  or  to  exist  in  all  time.  Omniaeience  alone  ooeld 
oompreheod,  Omnipotence  alone  could  record,  snoh  s  histoiy .***  In 
using  such  langtuuge  let  ns  warn  yon,  "R.  8..  and  through  you  eadi 
of  your  readers  who  puts  his  trust  in  your  figures  of  speech, — 

"  Periciilocs  plenum  opos  alen 
Tnctas;  et  iDcedis  per  ignes 
Snppositoe  cineri  doloao/'f 

We  did  not  know  that  B.  S.  was  a  scientific  historian.  We 
only  recognised  in  him  a  controyersialist  engaged  in  defen^tins  a 
fpyen  theme.  He  has  given  us  some  arguments^-duU  and  ineffee- 
tiTc  ones,  it  is  true ;  but  then  he  apparently  recoUected  the  old  sav 
about  "  history  is  philosophy  teaching  bv  example ; "  and  the 
bright  idea  seems  to  have  struck  him  that  he  too  would  teach  bj 
example.  Hence  he  has  ffiven  us  some  fine  morsels  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history, — 1,  on  luxury  and  efieminacy  of  manners;  2, 
on  tne  progress  of  the  human  race.  After  this  he  comforts  Louis 
Napoleon  on  his  uneasy  throne  by  assuring  him  that  "  thoaa  who 
overthrow  a  despotism  erect  a  government  ten  times  more  des- 
potic than  that  which  is  just  subverted  '*  (p.  184).  If  this  is  tree, 
we  practical  rule  of  civil  life  must  be  "  jN'ever  let  a  despotism 
be  overthrown."  This  may  be  a  good  rule,  but  we  doubt  it.  If 
history  as  a  science  teaches  this,  we  think  it  is  justly  to  be  re- 
garded as — 

"  Vain  wiMlcm  all,  and  falae  phUoaophy.** 


Sisstxul  (Bttmam^. 

OUGHT  COBPORAL  PUNISHMENT  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 

IN  EDUCATION  P 

AFFXBXATIYX  JlBTICLB. — ^IV. 

This  age  has  grown  peevish,  whining,  and  puerile.  MaudEn 
sentiment  and  meddling  philanthropy  are  growing  rampant,  and 
becoming  disgracefully  powerful.  Floods  of  bathos  inundate  news* 
papers  and  lecture-rooms  about  all  sorts  of  manners  and  cuatoms  of 
the  olden  time,  which  require  change  and  reformation.  The 
alarming  ]^revalency  of  these  sofc-sawder  patriots  and  apple-tart 
preachers  is  a  thing  to  grieve  at  and  to  sorrow  for.    We  hare 

*  Sir  John  Stoddart'a  "  IntrodaoUon  to  tha  Stndj  of  Univafaal  Hiatofy."— A- 
egelopmdia  MtropoHiana,  p.  8. 

t  Tboa  engagest  in  a  labour  fall  of  imminent  risk,  and  wal^eat  thnogk  fir« 
ooBoealed  bj  troacheroas  ashes. — Hornce  "  Odst/'  book  ii.  I. 
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reaolied  a  terrible  depth  of  demoralization  when  such  things  are 
posdible  as  dog  hospitals  and  cat  asylama,  anti-cruelty  to  criminaU 
aBaooistioDs,  and  garotters'  friend  sdcieties.  Midnight  meetings 
maj  have  good  effects,  bat  what  posdible  good  can  result  from 
anti-corporal  punishment  advocacy  as  applied  to  the  ill-deserving? 
Are  flexibility  and  good-nature  to  snivel  over  the  woes  of  humanity 
to  their  increase,  or  are  we  to  lay  a  strong  hand  upon  the  early 
evideaceB  of  vice  in  the  young,  ana—- 

"  Whip  the  offeodiog  Adam  oat  of  him"? 

Are  superciliousness,  disobedience,  impatience  of  restraint,  impu- 
dence, and  vicious  dispositions  to  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  in 
children,  because  a  few  namby-pamby  oracles  of  sociid  science  and 
eimilar  associations  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  corporal 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  modern  education P 

Scholastic  discipline  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more  requisite  in  our 
day,  just  because  of  this  absurd  and  pernicious  notion.  It  has  got 
into  the  heads  of  children  that  there  is  a  dislike  to  chastisement 
among^  the  public,  and  they  use  this  idea  to  their  own  injury  and 
the  detriment  of  their  parents'  interests.  This  rash  and  petulant 
spirit  of  insubordination  may  be  interpreted  by  the  sentimentalists 
as  the— 

**  Divinity  within  them,  breeding  wings 
Whenwith  to  sparn  tne  earth." 

In  our  opinion  it  is  directly  the  reverse ;  it  is  a  spirit  **  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,"  which  needs  reproof  and  demands  correction. 
The  one  great  want  of  our  age  is  reverent  obedience.  Obedience 
is  the  indispensable  pre-requisito  of  orHer ;  "  order  is  Heaven's  first 
law,"  and  tne  only  foundation  on  which  society  can  rest  securely. 
If,  then,  there  is  any  duty  incumbent  upon  a  schoolmaster,  it  is 
to  insist  on  obedience  as  the  only  safe  |];round  of  his  pupils'  future 
welfare,  and  of  society  and  its  institutions.  He  must  teach  them 
the  advantages  and  the  wisdom  of  obedience.  He  must  fasten  it  into 
them  by  practice  and  habit  until  the  hold  is  firm,  and  it  becomes  a 
principle  constantly  active.  There  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  need 
of  a  means  of  enforcing  compulsory  obedience  imtil  it  becomes 
habitual,  and  the  common  way  of  doing  this  has  bee^  found  to  be 
practicable  and  vrise. 

No  democratic  teaching  and  preaching  can  ever  be  efi*ective  in 
persiuiding  us  that  children  ought  to  have  their  own  will  in  every- 
thing. Iso  possible  practicable  scheme  of  school  or  home  training 
has  ever  been  brought  forward  which  has  convinced  meh  that 
children  are  able  to  be  reasoned  into  the  willing  performance  of 
their  duty.  Beaaons  they  cannot  understand,  and  inclination  Lb  in 
them  siD|{ularly  strong.  Some  temporary  agency  for  the  securing 
of  attention,  submission,  and  respect  must  be  had,  and  what  means 
can  be  adopted  less  injurious  than  the  birch  twig  P  If  we  accept 
one  form  of  chastisement,  viz.,  the  attempt  to  bring  upon  the 
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offender  the  laagli  of  his  fellows  or  their  contempt  by  leetarmf^  tke 
gallery  on  his  folly,  criminality,  or  stapidity,  do  we  better  the 
teaching  of  the  birch  P  Nay !  we  excite  in  the  colprit  a  contempt 
for  the  judgment  of  his  fellows,  and  a  callous  want  of  respect  for 
public  opinion,  where  we  fail ;  and  where  we  succeed  we  indnee  the 
idea  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  troth,  and  a  slayish  yani^  whieh 
inclines  the  future  man  to  ask,  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  lay?** 
In  the  gallery  we  excite  malicious  and  uncharitable  judgment,—' 
judgment  which  never  can  be  fair ;  for  the  schoolmaster  is  at  once 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  judge,  while  the  culprit  has  no 
special  pleader  to  defend  him,  and  is  seldom  allowed  to  ao  anything 
else  than  to  criminate  himself. 

Fines  are  impossible  in  common  schools ;  and  even  if  possible 
would  be  unfair,  for  they  wotdd  press  unequally,  being  nothing  to 
the  rich  and  a  burden  to  the  poor.  Extra  tasks  are  still  worae ; 
for  punishment  is  usually  necessary  because  the  tasks  are  already 
indiscreetly  heavy ;  and  to  double  the  burden  does  not  make  it 
more  easily  carried ;  besides,  in  the  long  run,  either  stupidity  or 
stubbornness  will  break  down  the  constancy  of  punishment  and 
gain  the  victory.  Imprisonment  is  ineffective  on  grounds  shown 
by  B.  S.,  but  still  more  so  on  this  moral  principle.  Children  ought 
to  be  accustomed  to  the  utmost  regularity  of  life.  They  ought  to 
have  fixed  hours  for  fixed  duties.  The  whole  comfort  of  home 
depends  on  regularity.  But  if  the  teacher  by  imprisonment  can 
throw  the  regularity  of  a  household  into  disorder  whensoever  he 
chooses,  he  wields  a  power  reaching  beyond  his  proper  sphere. 
Again,  by  making  it  possible  for  a  child  to  have  an  excuse  for  late* 
ness  or  absence  from  home,  it  puts  in  the  power  of  the  child  in 
uncalled-for  opportunity  for  lying  by  saying,  '*  I  was  kept  in  at 
school,"  while  the  fact  may  be  that  play  has  been  occupying  the 
spare  hours.  Many  dangerous  accidents  have  occurred  through 
this  opening  for  desertion  from  home,  and  this  chance  of  absenting 
one's  self  from  the  duties  and  requirements  of  moral  training  at  the 
best  of  all  schools— the  domestic  hearth. 

Fool's-caps,  disgrace- corners,  exposure  before  classmates,  and 
various  other  forms  of  punishment,  are  liable  to  grave  moral  objec- 
tions. If  coercion  there  must  be,  let  us  have  the  coercion  which  is 
most  easily  got  over.  Let  the  culprit  pay  for  the  pleasure  found  in 
transgression  by  the  pain  derived  from  the  inmction  of  stripes, 
justly  earned  by  neglect  of  duty.  Let  the  young  be  taught  to  obey ; 
let  obedience  be  the  first  demand  made  and  enforced,  and  let  hiiD 
know  that  obedience  is  the  primary  requisite  to  comfort  of  feeling, 
that  disobedience  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  discomfort.  If  s 
child  is  brought  up  to  know  this  he  is  put  in  the  way  of  docility, 
he  is  tractable.  If  you  train  up  a  child  to  ask  the  why  and  tbs 
wherefore  of  your  conduct  and  or  his,  yovL  culture  impertinence  and 
officious  curiosity.  Children  have  no  right,  while  unaer  training,  to 
be  previously  satis6od  of  the  righteousness  of  a  law  or  a  command 
before  they  yield  obedience  to  it.    If  we  attempt  such  a  course,  and 
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instead  of  saying,  "  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgres- 
sion," say,  "  Where  there  is  no  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  right- 
eousness of  a  law  there  is  no  transj^resdion,"  we  can  always  be  out- 
witted by  dulness,  inattention,  or  stubbornness  ;  by  false  assertions 
of  non-oonriction ;  and  by  lying  paltering  with  conscience.  A  law 
is  capable  of  being  made  plain  and  express ;  the  reaaon  of  a  law 
is  not  always  able  to  be  stated  to  children  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Heciire  the  assent  of  their  understanding  and  will. 

Can  a  child  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  estimate  the  rea8on9 
for  a  command  P  He  knows  nothing  of  consequences ;  he  is  charac- 
teristically heedless  of  consequences.  He  cannot  comprehend  ulti* 
mate  reasons.  Now  all  orders  must  depend  for  their  explanation 
either  on  ultimate  reasons  or  on  a  consideration  of  the  advantages 
consequent  on  attending  to  them,  or  the  penalties  incurred  by  trans- 
gressing them.  To  expose  the  law — ^whatever  it  is — to  the  criticism 
of  a  child  as  a  pre-requisite  to  obedience  is  to  put  both  the  law  and 
tho  child  in  a  false  position.  Neither  can  have  fair  play.  The  law 
cannot  lay  before  the  child  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  grounds  on 
which  its  righteousness  is  shown  convincingly,  because  they  cannot 
be  presented  intelligibly  to  the  child.  The  child  cannot  look  at  the 
law  and  the  evidences  of  the  law  but  through  its  inclinations,  feel- 
ings, and  will,  and  his  reason  is  called  upon  to  act  at  a  disadvantage. 
If  we  say,  then,  we  shall  not  resort  to  constrained  or  compalsory 
obedience,  but  shall  trust  in  truth,  reason,  and  conscience,  we  base 
our  cause  on  a  fallacy.  The  child  is  shackled  and  disturbed  in  the 
consideration  of  trutii  by  its  own  feelings,  inclination  confounds  and 
obscures  its  reason,  and  its  conscience  requires  culture  before  it  can 
determine  on  the  right  or  the  wrong,  and  leading  forth  by  practice 
before  it  can  determine  by  theory.  Christ  himself  has  justified  this 
assertion  by  saying,  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine." 

No  child  who  has  ever  grown  up  has  been  free  from  petulances, 
from  tendencies  and  feelings  which  require  restraint,  rebuke,  and 
opposition.  Shakspere  knew  human  nature,  and  he  represents  boy- 
hood as  "creeping,  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school."  This  he  does 
because  he  hates  constraint  and  loves  to  do  his  own  will ;  but  con- 
strained he  must  be  if  he  is  to  be  educated.  Education  means  the 
training  of  the  mind.  But  just  as  a  tree  requires  lopping  and 
pruning,  so  does  a  child's  mmd  require  restraint  and  constraint. 
Not  the  constraint  of  fretful  anger  or  tyrannous  violence,  but  the 
restraint  of  pain. 

Pain  is  nature's  educator.  It  does  not  Kr^Tie  or  seek  to  convince 
or  persuade.  It  lays  down  the  law  and  affixes  the  penalty,  and 
when  the  law  is  infringed  the  penalty  is  exacted.  This  shows  that 
corporal  punishment  is  a  legitimate  means  of  leading  people  to  make 
changes  in  their  moral  conduct,  and  does  away  with  the  fallacy  that 
bodily  punishment  cannot  physio  mental  obliquities  or  perversities. 
W^e  affirm  that  nature  uses  bodily  pain  to  lead  to  reflection  and 
reformation — that  is,  mental  and  moral  change.    The  order  of 
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natore  giving  us  this  clear  intimation  that  corporal  pviniakment  is 
beneficial  as  a  means  of  moving  to  thought  and  reconaidenlaon 
completely  refutes  the  fallacy  that  corporal  punishment  cannot 
beneficially  act  on  the  mind.    Facts  are  tne  grandest  of  arguments. 

If  the  arguments  of  "  Elpisticos  "  were  correct,  nature  would  be 
at  fault,  for  it  uses  corporal  punishment  "  as  an  incitement  to  learn- 
ing and  duty  "  (p.  26).  It  gives  hunger  pains  to  teach  us  to  eat; 
it  gives  nervous  and  muscular  pains  to  check  us  for  eating  to  excess. 
In  these  and  other  instances  it  leads  the  mind  to  do  its  duty,  yet  to 
control  its  appetites.  It  does  not  make  all  its  plans  for  the  further- 
ance of  man's  mental  development  depend  on  emulaiion,  as  "  Elpis- 
ticos "  advises,  but  makes  use  of  pleaaure  and  pain  as  agents  in  its 
labours. 

Is  emulation  a  aite  so  good  a  thing  as  "  Elpisticos  "  thinks  P  Does 
not  emulation  orten  change  into  envv  ?  Do  not  malice  and  uncha- 
ritableness  frequently  rise  out  of  the  soil  in  which  emulation  has 
been  planted  ?  Does  over-eompetition  not  often  result  from  emula- 
lation  P  And  does  not  every  prize  season  show  as  that  by  the  over- 
pressure of  emulation  vanity  has  become  diseased,  and  has  generated 
in  the  body  the  fellest  of  all  monstrous  nunishments— consnmptive- 
ness  P  Emulation  is  an  eminently  unsafe  agent  in  education.  The 
rod  is  better  than  that.  We  hold  that  corporal  pfonishment,  if  justly 
and  rigorously  inflicted  on  settled  and  known  principleff,  is  effectiret 
safe,  uninjurious  in  the  long  run,  and  quite  calculated  to  |ffomote 
education.  We  have  no  qualms  of  conscience  about  reconiinendtn^ 
the  fair  and  judicious  use  of  eorporal  punishment  in  education. 

J.  M.  6. 

KBGAIiyE   ARTICLE. — IT. 

**OrooD  instmction  should  be  given  without  pain  to  the  io- 
structed,"  Such,  Sir  Wm.  Jones  informs  us,  is  a  portion  of  the 
Hindoo  code.  Plato  sententiously  settled  this  Question  by  a 
counter  query, — "  Are  not  dogs  ana  horses  renderea  worse  by  ill* 
usage  P"  The  ferula,  the  rod,  and  the  birch  are  instruments  of 
torture  fit  for  ascetics  and  barbarians,  but  not  for  teachers  in  a 
Christian  land.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  letter  of  Butler's 
Hudibrastio  (and  ironical?)  eulogy  of  the  flogging  system  when 
he  says,^ 

**  Whipping,  thnt'a  Virtne^s  i;overiiesi», 
'I  utoretts  oK  iirU  and  ttcif nces. 
That  mends  the  grom  miaUkaa  of  Datorai» 
And  pats  new  life  into  doll  ntatter.* 

Corporal  |>unishment  has  been,  by  the  force  of  public  opinioii. 
almost  entirely  extruded  from  gaols,  penitentiaries,  and  refonna- 
tories,  and  yet  it  is  retained  in  our  common  schools!  Is  it  not 
shameful  to  think  that  England's  children  should  be  exposed  [o 
chastisement  such  as  even  criminals  are  exempted  from?  We 
cannot  admit  that  it  is  Utopian  and  fantastic  to  advoeste  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  schools,  since  it  has  been  all  but  wholly 
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abolished  in  prisons,  and  is  seldom  used  on  shipboard  or  in 
regiment.  Common  sense,  humanity,  and  a  true  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  youn^,  ought  to  incite  us  to  examine  this  question 
honestly,  with  a  desire  to  find  a  right  answer. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  of  do  mean  importance ;  for  on  its  proper 
settlement  depends  the  success  of  education  and  the  progress  of 
man.  How  many  ean  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  John  Locke's 
observation ! — "  Many  children,  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at 
school  to  their  books  they  were  Qorrected  for,  so  join  these  ideas 
together,  that  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  are  never 
reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after ;  and 
thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  possibly 
they  might  have  made  the  great  pleasure  of  their  lives."  This  quo- 
tation, while  it  shows  that  "Malvern"  has  misunderstood  John 
Jjocke's  opinion,  shows  how  the  question  of  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  anects  the  progress  of  man,  and  lays  society  at  large  under 
the  birch  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  iU- trained 
and  ill-regulated  tempers  cause  much  annoyance,  misery,  and  wrong 
in  the  world.  How  much  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  schoolmaster's 
rod,  and  its  effect  in  causing  a  distaste  for  learning,  improvement, 
and  industry!  Whipping  is  a  wretched  substitute  for  true  training. 
It  is  a  lazy  methoci  of  procuring  instant  obedience.  But  the  obe- 
dience, in  so  far  as  it  is  given  unwillingly  and  produced  irration- 
ally, is  of  no  value ;  it  is  only  lasting  so  long  as  the  tingle  of  the 
birch  is  felt  in  the  flesh  and  effective  in  the  mind.  It  is  at  best 
animal  only,  not  intellectual  training,  and  cannot  therefore  be  such 
afi  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  tuition  of  children  to  think  and 
behave. 

When,  however,  the  "  rod  in  pickle  "  is  used,  as  it  too  frequently 
is,  not  us  a  punishment  of  viciousness  or  stubbornness  of  will,  but 
as  a  corrective  of  inattention  or  a  chastisement  for  inability,  the 
offence  of  using  it  is  much  graver.  It  may  be  that  corporal 
inflictions  are  necessary  in  some  few  cases  to  subdue  the  stubborn 
will  or  to  impress  the  lessons  given  against  vice — althouojh  we 
doubt  it  much,— but  it  can  never  be  just  to  torture  the  flesh  of  a 
young  and  growing  child  by  the  lasli  for  mental  incompetence 
inherited  from  its  parents,  or  caused  by  early  neglect.  This  is  a 
barbarism  unworthy  of  heathendom,  and  one  of  ^hich  the  permis- 
sion in  a  country  professedly  Christian  is  a  stigma  and  a  reproach. 
Severity  in  such  circumstances  is  worse  than  vengeance,  for  it  is 
unprovoked  by  the  will  of  the  child.  Inattention,  again,  arises  not 
from  the  will  of  the  child,  but  from  some  defect  in  the  interest  of 
the  lesions  taught,  or  the  manner  of  teaching  them.  To  punish  for 
that  is  to  give  pain  to  the  child  for  a  fault  belonging  to  the  school- 
master, and  chargeable  on  him,  not  on  the'child. 

These  are  a  few  general  observations  on  the  topic  of  corporal 
punishments,  but  we  propose  to  make  our  arguments  in  the  negative 
a  little  more  effective  by  marshalling  them  in  a  more  positive  order, 
and  beg  to  submit  to  the  reader's  attention  the  following  reasons 
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for  holding  that  corporal  punishment  ought  not  to  be  emplojed  in 
education. 

lat.  Flogging  depraves  the  moral  character. 

Flogging  is  in  cant  to  produce  pain,  and  therefore  to  inspire  fear. 
Pear  is  in  itself  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  cowardly  feelings  of  buii. 
Fear  leads  to  equivocation,  concealment,  and  lying.  Its  great  aim 
is  to  escape.  To  effect  this,  almost  any  baseness  will  be  sabmitted 
to ;  and  the  greater  the  severity  practised,  only  i»o  much  more 
strongly  does  tear  work  in  the  spirit  to  effect  concealment.  When 
with  a  dissonant  voice  and  enraged  countenance,  flourishing  the 
weapons  of  vengeance  and  pain,  the  master  calls  upon  the  youthful 
culprit  to  criminate  himself  by  confession.  Equivocation  plies  her 
insidious  temptations,  and  suggests  a  lie  as  the  best  method  of  con- 
cealing the  fault  and  escaping  panishment.  Most  probably  the  lie 
is  discovered,  perhaps  a  tell-tale  neighbour,  fearful  of  the  lash  in 
turn,  throws  all  the  blaiuo  upon  his  partner  in  the  indiscretioo, 
fault,  or  school  crime.  Here  we  see  severity  directly  depraving  the 
morals,  and  causing  the  promptings  of  fear  to  turn  the  child  from 
the  ways  of  truth  and  honesty.  Experience  improves  his  ingenuitT 
for  falsehood,  and  the  rod  gives  him  continual  inducementa  to  cul- 
tivate the  art  of  lying  with  ever}*^  appearance  of  truth,  and  to  acquire 
a  full  acquaintance  with  the  strategies  of  equivocation.  He  then 
comes  to  amuse  himself  with  lying,  which  he  at  first  learned  onlj 
from  the  necessity  of  escaping  from  the  rod  of  correction. 

2nd.  Corporal  punishment  is  humiliating. 

The  capacity  for  feeling  shame  is  a  strong  safeguard  against  eril- 
doing.  The  lo?e  of  approbation  buoys  up  the  mind  when  the  ware* 
of  temptation  rise  around  the  spirit.  To  train  these  powers  for  uf^e- 
fulness  in  after  life  is  highly  advantageous,  nay,  necessary.  But 
corporal  punishment,  the  most  shameful  of  all  indignities,  is  maJr 
a  common  agency  fc^r  school  discipline,  and  the  sense  of  shame  is 
worked  out  of  a  child.  Even  the  old  Koman  dramatist  had  a 
higher  and  better  maxim  in  education  than  prevails  in  many  m> 
ealled  Christian  seminaries.  At  least  in  classical  schools,  vherf 
Bogging  is  said  to  abound,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Tereore 

said, — 

'*  Hoc  patrluni  eat:  potius  coDaaefaccre  filioin 
Soa  spoDte  recte  f'acere  qaam  alieoo  m«lu.*'* 

We  contend  that  by  accustoming  a  child  to  a  panishment  which 
excites  shame,  and  then  incites  to  shameful  practices,  is  a  most 
humiliating  and  absurd  method.  Let  us  rather  keep  the  sense  of 
shame  and  the  feeling  of  fear  for  their  true  purposes — as  safeguards 
— than  break  them  down,  and  so  humiliate  the  spirit  of  a  chiM 
that  it  shall  condescend  to  lie  and  equivocate  through  fear  anii 
shame,  being  led  to  do  greater  evil  than  the  original  fault. 
3rd.  Corporal  punishment  is  cruel. 

*  This  is  faihirlj ;  rather  to  accustom  a  son  to  do  right  of  his  accord  Una  froa 
a  foreign  fear. 
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Thifl  scarcely  requires  remark.  Severity  iSf  of  coarse,  cmelty, 
^Fhen  it  is  exhioited  in  corporal  punishment ;  and  in  that  sense  the 
above  statement  seems  to  be  self-evident.  It  is  not  in  that  sense, 
liowever,  that  we  mean  the  remark  to  be  understood.  Childhood  is 
extremely  susceptible  of  pain,  and  that  for  wise  ends — to  protect  the 
young  life  in  it.  The  quiver  of  its  nerves,  and  the  neshly  cor- 
Taction  administered  by  the  lash,  are,  to  a  child,  much  more  painful 
than  we  can  imagine ;  for  we  have  grown  up  through  a  course  of 
painful  experiences.  But  even  supposing  this  were  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  fear  of  a  flogging,  as  many  assert,  like  *'  the  fear  of 
death,  lies  most  in  apprehension,"  while  the  actual  pain  inflicted 
soon  passes  away,  we  could  not  exonerate  the  use  of  the  rod  from 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  That  would  rather  heighten  the  charge,  for 
not  only  is  there  inflicted  on  this  supposition  a  certain  adequate 
amount  of  bodily  punishment,  but  also  an  uncertain  and  extra 
amount  of  mental  horror  originating  in  fear.  When  to  this  we  add 
that  more  than  ono-half  of  the  visitations  of  the  rod  are  made  for 
faults  arising  from  natural  incompetence,  or  educational  error,  or 
defective  home  training,  or  associations,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
we  have  n^de  good  the  statement  we  have  made — that,  not  to  speak 
of  the  actual  sufiering  caused,  corporal  punishment  is  cruel. 

4th.  Corporal  punishment  is  absurd. 

Anything  that  is  self-defeating  is  absurd.  John  Locke  explained 
to  us  a  little  while  ago  in  what  manner  corporal  punishment  operated 
to  produce  a  disgust  for  learning.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  concealment,  equivocation,  and  lying  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  the  rod.  JS  very  body  knows  tnat  truanting  is  not  nearly 
80  frequently  indulged  in  for  the  pleasure  of  absence  from  school 
a8  from  the  fears  engendered  by  the  possible  floggings  to  be  got  at 
school.  It  is  <}uite  plain,  therefore,  that  flogging  as  an  agent  to 
promote  education  is  a  failure,  is  an  absurdity. 

Again,  flogging  is  an  application  of  force  to  the  body  to  eflect  a 
change  or  improvement  in  the  mind.  This  is  a  highly  indirect  pro- 
cess. There  must  be  ways  of  influencing  the  mind  itself  to  do  its 
own  work, — that  is,  to  live  its  ovrn  life.  To  use  an  indirect,  when 
there  is  a  direct  means  of  accomplishing  any  object  is  absurd. 

If  the  opinions  sdvanced  above  be  of  any  weight,  they  go  to  prove 
that  corporal  punishment  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  education. 
The  following  illustrative  anecdote,  culled  from  the  celebrated  work 
of  Sir  S^yger  Ascham,  the  great  schoolmaster  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  will  show  how  ineflective  corporal  punishment  is  in 
comparison  with  sensible  and  loving  training,  and  so  establish  the 
negative  position  we  hold : — 

**  And  one  example  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more  in  a  child 
for  virtue  and  learninge,  I  willgladly  report,  which  maie  be  heard  with 
some  pleasure  and  followed  with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into 
Germanie,  I  came  to  Brodiegate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of 
that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceedinge  much  behold- 
inge.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the  duches,  with  all  the  householde. 
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gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hxmting  in  the  parke,  and  I  foimd 
her  in  her  chamber  reading  Phsdon  Platonis  in  Greeke,  and  thit 
with  as  mnch  delite  aa  some  gentlemen  would  read  a  merrie  tale  ia 
Boccase.  After  salutation  and  dewtie  done,  with  some  other  taolke, 
I  asked  her  why  she  leeve  snch  pastime  in  the  parke.  Smiling, 
she  answered  me,  '  I  wisse  with  all  their  sport  in  the  parke,  it  ii 
bat  a  shadde  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good 
folke,  they  never  felt  wnat  true  pleasure  meant.'  '  And  how  came 
you,  madamo,'  quoth  I,  'to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure,  aad 
what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeinge  not  many  woneii. 
but  very  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  P '  *  I  will  tell  you,' 
quoth  sne,  '  and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  you  will  marreil 
at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefites  that  God  ever  gave  me  is  lliat  He 
sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster. 
For  when  I  am  in  presence  cyther  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merie,be  aad,  be 
only  playiDg,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it.  as  it 
were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfitlie  is 
Gk)d  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  ao  crueily 
threatened,  yea,  presentlie  sometimes  with  pinches,  nippes,  alabbes, 
and  other  waies  which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honor  1  bear  them ; 
so  without  measure  mieordered  that  I  thinke  myself  in  hell,  till  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gentiie,  90 
pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  leaminge,  that  1  think  ail 
the  time  nothing  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called 
from  him  I  fall  to  weepinge,  because  whatsoever  I  do  els  but  lean- 
ing is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  to  me.  And 
thus  my  books  bath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  briogeth  dailf 
to  me  more  pleasure,  and  more  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pies- 
sures  in  very  deed  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.'  " — Bo^fr 
Ascham*g  Works,  Dodsley'a  Edition,  vol.  iv.,  p.  222. 

This  quotation  is  not  adduced  as  a  far-fetched  and  purposeless 
anecdote,  but  as  a  rejoinder  of  fact  for  fact  against  "  Malvern *«" 
allusion  to  Burns.  We  might  quote  man^  examples  of  the  evils  d 
severe  or  injudicious  castigation  in  education.  We  might  quot-«»  tht 
opinions  of  pupils  against  N.  Udal,  Gill,  Busby,  Drury,  Keate,  &r.; 
we  might  name  Milton  and  Johnson,  Uoleridge,  Lamb,  and  Bjr^>nt 
as  among  those  who  deprecate  the  severe  use  of  the  lash.  But  we 
have  no  need  to  argue  from  the  abuse  of  the  rod  to  prove  its  use  a 
mistake  in  education.  We  have  given  what  we  regard,  and  iriwt 
we  hope  our  readers  will  recognize,  as  good  and  sound  reasons  (or 
believing  that  corporal  punishment  ought  not  to  be  employed  in 
education.  Neither  "  Scholasticos  "  nor  K.  S.  has  given  us  oanee  to 
alter  our  opinion,  although  they  argue  ably  for  their  aide.  We 
think,  however,  that  they  are  sufficiently  answered  if  our  reason- 
ings are  held  to  be  correct.  B.  C.  y . 
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^h  (Slojqueiia  0f  ll^c  P^0nt^. 


ON  THE  NATUBE,  PEOGEESS,  AND  EESULTS  OF 

SCIENCE. 

[John  PhilJips  was  born  on  Chrbtmaa-day,  1800;  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  waa  brought  np  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Wm,  Smith  (1769 — 
1839),  "the  first  in  this  country  to  discover  and  teach  the  identification  of  strata, 
and  to  determine  their  succession,"  and  who  is  hence  styled  the  father  of  EngJiMh 
geology.  Under  him  bis  nephew  studied  land  aunreying  and  geology.  la  1824 
Hr.  Phillips  arranged  the  fossils  in  the  Torkehire  Philosophical  Society.  In  the 
foUowiDg  year  he  was  appointed  curator  of  its  museum.  In  Not.  1826  he  read 
his  first  geological  paper,  "  On  the  direction  of  diluvial  currents  in  Yorkshire,** 
which  was  published  in  The  Philotophical  Magazine,  August,  1827.  In  1831 
Dr.  (now  Sir)  David  Brewster  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  Joho  Phillips,  the  formation 
of  a  general  society  of  scientific  men.  Mr  Phillips  entered  heartily  into  the  pro- 
ject«  and  in  1831  (27th  Sept.),  *'  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science**  was  instituted  at  York.  In  1832  Mr.  Phillips  was  sppointed  assistant- 
general  secretary  of  the  association,  and  editor  of  the  reports  and  transactions 
annually  published  by  it.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's 
College,  London.  He  was  also  attached,  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Becbe,  to  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  In  1837  he  wrote  for  **Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopadia  **  a  treatise  on  geolc^y.  In  1840  he  resigned  his  curatorship  at  York.. 
Id  1841  he  issued  his  "  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.*'  In 
1842  he  published  a  Map  of  ^  The  British  Islands.**  He  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1844:  in  which  same  year  he  issued  a. 
geological  survey  of  "  The  Malvern  Hills."  His  uncle  having  died  in  1839,  Mr. 
Phillips  added  to  the  literature  of  scientific  biography  a  "Memoir  of  William 
Smith." 

In  1845  the  Geological  Society  awarded  to  him  the  Wollaston  medal,  an  honour 
which  his  uncle  had  gained  fourteen  years  previously.  On  the  death  of  E.  Strick- 
land (1811—1853),  Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen  Reader  in  Geology  at  Oxford,  a» 
assistant  to  Dr.  Bnckland,  and  obtained  the  fall  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
chair  on  the  demise,  in  1851,  of  hb  chief.  In  1853  his  "County  of  York*' 
appeared;  in  1855,  his  ^'Bivers,  Mountains,  and  Sea  Coasts  of  Yorkshire i**  in 
1860,  his  "  Life  on  tho  Earth,  its  origin  and  succession.'*  These  are  only  a  few 
out  of  the  forty  or  more  productions  due  to  his  indefatigable  pen,  besides  contribu> 
tions  to  reviews  and  encyclopsBdias.  The  following  eloquent  rimmU  of  the  pro- 
gress of  scienoe  during  the  existence  of  the  Britihh  Association  was  delivered  by  him 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  as  president  of  the  active  and  useful  peregrinat 
ing  society  of  wmme.  The  newspaper  press  has  been  almost  unanimous  in  regard^ 
ing  it  as  a  fine,  fluent,  and  fair  exposition  of  the  Jtopic  chosen.  It  is  certainly 
clear,  facile,  and  readily  understood.  The  information  it  contains,  though  drawn 
from  a  wide  range,  is  lucidly  and  artfully  expressed;  the  transitions  from  topic  to 
topic  being  especially  well  managed.    We  cannot  doubt  that  many  will  consider  it 

1865.  u 
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A  Taloable  acqaisition  thus  to  li«Te  in  a  preservable  and  reTJiad  fonn  tlui  geniil 
and  able  oration  on  the  natnre,  progress  and  results  of  science.] 

Assembled  for  the  third  time  in  this  busy  centre  of  indastrions 
England,  amid  the  roar  of  engines  and  the  clang  of  hammers,  where 
the  strongest  powers  of  nature  are  trained  to  work  in  the  fairy 
chains  of  art,  how  sofdj  falls  upon  the  ear  the  accents  of  science,  t)ie 
friend  of  art,  and  the  guide  of  industry !  Here,  where  Priestley 
analyzed  the  air,  and  Watt  obtained  the  mastery  over  steam,  it  well 
becomea  the  students  of  nature  to  gather;  and  when,  on  other 
occasions,  we  meet  in  quiet  colleges  and  academic  halls,  how  gladly 
welcome  is  the  union  of  fresh  discoyeries  and  new  inyentions  with 
the  solid  and  yenerable  truths  which  are  there  treasured  and  taught ! 
Long  may  such  union  last — the  fair  alliance  of  cultiyated  thou^ 
and  practical  skill ;  for  by  it  labour  is  dignified,  science  fertiliaed, 
and  the  condition  of  human  society  exalted.  Through  tfaja  happj 
union  of  science  and  art,  the  young  life  of  the  Brittsh  Aaaociation— 
one-third  of  a  century — haa  been  illustrated  by  diaooTflries  and 
enriched  by  inrentiona  in  a  degree  neyer  surpaased.  How  else 
coidd  we  hare  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  whidi 
has  added  to  the  working  strength  of  a  thousand  milliomi  of  men 
the  mightier  power  of  steam,  extracted  from  the  buried  ruins  of 
primeval  forests  their  treasured  elements  of  heat,  light,  and  colour ; 
or  brought  under  the  control  and  converted  into  a  messenger  of 
man's  tnou^hts  the  dangerous  mystery  of  the  lightning?  How 
many  questions  have  we  asked — not  always  in  vain — ^Ke^parding  the 
constitution  of  the  earth,  its  history  as  a  nknet,  its  place  m  ereaitum  ? 
probing  with  sharpened  eyes  the  peopled  spaoe^  aroand — peofM 
with  a  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stars ;  floating  abov«  the  elouds 
in  colder  and  dearer  air;  traversing  the  polar  ice,  the  desert  sand, 
the  virgin  forest,  the  unconquered  mountain ;  sounding  the  deaths 
of  the  ocean,  or  diving  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  Sveir- 
where  curiosity,  discovery,  enjoyment;  everywhere  some  uaeral 
and  worthy  result.  Life  in  every  form,  of  every  grade,  in  ereiy 
stage ;  man  in  every  dime  and  under  all  conditions ;  the  life  that 
now  surrounds  us,  and  that  which  has  passed  awa^r :  these  aubieds 
have  been  examined  often,  if  not  always,  in  the  spirit  of  that  pilule- 
sophy  which  is  slowly  raising  on  a  broad  security  of  observed  fivts, 
sure  inductions,  and  repeated  experimenta,  the  steady  oolusms  of 
the  temple  of  physical  truth. 

Few  of  the  great  branches  of  the  study  of  nature  were  left  uncoo- 
sidered  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  hardly  one  of  them  was,  or  indeed 
oould  then  be,  made  the  subject  of  accurate  experiment.  The 
precious  instruments  of  exact  research;  the  measures  of  time, 
apace,  force,  and  motion,  are  of  very  modem  date.  If,  instead  of 
the  few  lenses  and  mirrors  of  which  traces  appear  in  the  Greek  and 
Soman  writers,  there  had  been  in  the  hands  ot  Hippaxehna,  Eiates- 
thenes,  or  Ptolemy,  even  the  first  Galilean  or  the  smalleatNewtoniaB 
telescope,  would  it  have  been,  left  to  their  remote  sueeeflaofs  to  be 
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«tUl  straggling  with  the  elements  of  physical  astronomy,  and  wait- 
ing with  impatience  till  another  quarter  of  a  century  shall  have 
rolled  away  to  give  us  one  more  good  chance  of  measuring  the 
distance  of  the  sun  by  the  tramiit  of  Venus  P  Had  such  instruments 
MB  Wheatstone's  chronoscope  been  inxented,  would  it  hare  been 
left  to  Foaeault  to  condense  into  his  own  apartment  an  experimental 
proof  of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  within  a  tract  of  thirty  feet  to 
determine  the  rate  of  its  moyement  throu||^  all  the  Ttist  planetary 
space  of  thousands  of  millions  of  miles,  more  exactly  than  nad  been 
inferred  hy  astronomers  from  their  observations  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  P  By  this  experiment,  the  velocity  of  light  appears  to  be 
less,  pensibly  less,  than  was  previously  admitted ;  ana  this  conclu- 
sion is  of  the  highest  interest.  For,  as  by  assuming  too  long  a 
radius  for  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  the  calculated  rate  of  light-movement 
was  too  grest,  so  now,  oy  employing  the  more  exact  rate  and  the 
same  measures  of  time,  we  can  correct  the  estimated  distance  of 
Jupiter  and  all  the  other  planets  from  the  sun.  We  have,  in  fact,  a 
reiuly  independent  measure  of  planetary  space ;  and  it  concurs  with 
observations  on  the  parallax  of  Mars,  in  requiring  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  assumed  diameters  of  the  planetary  paths.  The 
diatance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  must  be  reduced  from  above 
ninety- five  to  less  than  ninety-three  millions  of  miles,  and  by  this 
scale  the  other  space-measures  of  the  solar  system,  excepting  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  and  the  distance  and  (uameter  of  the  moon, 
may  easily  be  eorreeted.  % 

The  light  and  heat  which  are  emitted  from  the  sun  reach  the 
earth  without  great  diminution  by  the  absorptive  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  but  the  waste  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  our  planet 
through  radiation  into  space  is  prevented,  or  rather  lessened,  by 
Hob  same  atmosphere.  Many  transparent  bodies  freely  admit  heat- 
rays  derived  from  a  source  of  high  temperature,  but  stop  the  rays 
wnich  emanate  from  bodies  only  slightly  warmed.  The  atmosphere 
possesses  this  Quality  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  owes  it  to  the 
presence  o^  diffosed  water  and  vapour ;  a  fact  which  Dr.  T^ndall 
Bas  placed  in  the  clear  light  of  complete  and  varied  experiment. 
The  apphestioa  of  this  truth  to  the  hiatory  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
other  pianets  is  obvious.  The  vaporous  atmosphere  acts  like  warm 
clothing  to  the  earth.  By  aa  augmented  quantity  of  vapour  dis- 
solved, and  waiter  suapended  in  the  air,  tiie  waste  of  the  surface-heat 
of  the  earth  would  be  more  impeded ;  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere  would  grow  warmer ;  the  climates 
would  oe  more  eoualized ;  the  general  conditions  more  like  what 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  land,  sea,  and  air  during  the 
geological  pertod  of  the  eoad  measures. 

Sucn  an  augmentation  of  the  watery  constituents  in  the  atmo- 
sphere would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  that  greater  ^ow  of  heat 
from  the  interior,  which,  by  many  geologists,  mathematicians,  and 
ehemists,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  iu  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  earth. 
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By  the  same  considerations  we  may  nndentand  how  the  planet 
Mars,  which  receives  not  half  so  much  heat  from  the  son  as  the 
earth  does,  may  yet  enjoy,  as  in  fact  it  seems  to  do,  nearly  a  similar 
climate,  with  snows  alternately  gathering  on  one  or  the  other  of  its 
poles,  and  spreading  over  large  spaces  aronnd,  but  not  appareotlj 
beyond  the  latitude  of  50°  or  40° ;  the  equatorial  band  of  30°  or  ^ij* 
north  or  south  being  always  free  from  snow  masses  bright  enough 
and  large  enough  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Mara  maj 
therefore  be  inhabited ;  and  we  ma^  see  in  the  present  state  of  this 
inquiry  reason  to  pause  before  remsing  the  probability  of  any  life 
to  Jupiter,  and  even  more  distant  planets. 

The  history  of  suns  and  planets  ig,  in  truth,  the  history  of  the 
effects  of  light  and  heat  manifested  in,  or  emanating  from  them. 
Nothing  in  the  universe  escapes  their  influence ;  no  part  of  space  is 
too  distant  to  be  penetrated  by  their  energy ;  no  kind  of  matter  is 
able  to  resist  their  transforming  agency.  Many  if  not  all  the 
special  forces  which  act  in  the  particles  of  matter  are  found  to  be 
reducible  into  heat ;  as  this  is  convertible,  and  practically  is  con- 
verted, into  proportionate  measures  of  special  energy.  Under  this 
comprehensive  idea  of  convertibility  of  force,  familiar  to  us  now  by 
the  researches  of  Joule,  the  reasonings  of  Grove  and  Helmholto, 
and  the  theorems  of  Bankine,  it  has  been  attempted  by  Mayer, 
Waterston,  and  Thomson  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  heat-giving  power  of  the  sun  in  the  appulse  of  showers  of 
aerolites  and  small  masses  of  matter,  and  the  extinction  of  their 
motion  on  the  luminary.  B^  calculations  of  thp  same  order, 
depending  on  the  rate  of  radiation  of  heat  into  space,  the  past 
antiquity  of  the  earth  and  the  future  duration  of  sunshine  hare 
been  expressed  in  thousands  or  millions  of  centuries.  In  tike 
manner,  the  physical  changes  on  the  sun's  disc,  by  which  portions 
of  his  darkly  heated  body  become  visible  through  the  Ituninooa 
photosphere,  have  been  connected,  if  not  distinctly  as  a  cause, 
certunly  as  a  coincident  phenomenon,  with  particular  magnetic 
disturbances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  solar  spots  and  the 
magnetic  deflections  concurring  in  periods  of  maxima  and  minima 
of  ten  or  eleven  years'  duration.  Thus  even  these  aberrant  pheno* 
mena  become  part  of  that  amazing  system  of  periodical  variatioa 
which  Sabine  and  his  fellow-labourers — British,  French,  German, 
iEussian,  and  American— have  established  by  contemporaneous  ob- 
servation,  as  occurring  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe. 

With  every  change  in  the  aspect  and  position  of  the  sun,  every 
alteration  in  the  place  and  attitude  of  the  moon,  every  passing 
hour,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  submits  to  regular  and  calculable 
deviation.  Inrough  the  substance  of  the  j^round,  and  across  th« 
world  of  waters,  nature,  the  beneficent  guide  of  science,  has  con- 
veyed her  messages  and  executed  her  purposes,  by  the  electric 
current,  before  the  discovery  of  Oersted  and  the  magical  inventions 
of  Wheatstone  revealed  the  secret  of  her  work.  Even  radiant 
light,  in  the  language  of  the  new  philosophy,  is  conceived  of  by 
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Maxwell  as  a  form  of  electro-magnetio  motion.  And  tlins  the 
imponderable,  all-pervading  powers,  by  which  molecular  energy  is 
excited  and  exchanged,  are  gathered  into  the  one  idea  of  restless 
activity  among  the  particles  of  matter, — 

"  sterno  perciU  motn:" 

ever  moving  and  being  moved,  elements  of  a  system  of  perpetual 
change  in  every  part,  and  constant  preservation  of  the  whole. 
What  message  comes  to  us  with  the  light  which  springs  from  the 
distant  stars,  and  shoots  through  the  depths  of  space  to  fall  upon 
the  earth  after  tens,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  years  P  It  is  a 
message  from  the  birthplace  of  light,  and  tells  us  of  elementary  sab- 
stances  which  have  influenced  the  refraction  of  the  ray.  Spectral 
analysis,  that  new  and  powerful  instrument  of  chemical  research 
(for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Kirchhoff),  has-  been  taught  by  our 
countrymen  to  scrutinize  planets  and  stars,  to  reveal  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  nebula),  those  mysterious  masses  out  of  which  it  has 
been  thought  new  suns  and  planets  might  be  evolved — nursing- 
mothers  of  the  stars.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  resolution  of  some 
nebul®,  by  the  giant  mirror  of  Lord  llosse,  afforded  ground  for 
opposing  the  speculation  of  Herschel  and  the  reasoning  of  Laplace, 
which  required  for  their  very  starting-point  the  admission  of  the 
existence  of  thin  gaseous  expansions,  with  or  without  points,  or 
centres  of  incipient  condensation,  with  or  without  marks  of  internal 
movement.  The  latest  results,  however,  of  spectral  analysis  of  stars 
and  nebulro  by  Mr.  Huggins  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller,  have  fairly 
restored  the  theory.  Nebulte  are  indeed  found  to  have  in  some 
instances  stellar  points,  but  they  are  not  stars ;  the  whole  resembles 
an  enormous  mass  of  luminous  gas,  with  an  interrupted  spectrum  of 
three  lines,  probably  agreeing  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  a  sub- 
stance at  present  unknown.  Stars  are  found  to  have  a  constitution 
like  that  of  our  own  sun,  and,  like  it,  to  show  the  presence  of 
several  terrestrial  elements— as  sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  very 
often  hydrogen.  While  in  the  Moon  and  Venus  no  lines  whatever 
are  found  due  to  an  atmosphere,  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  besides  the 
lines  which  are  identical  with  some  produced  in  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, there  is  one  in  the  red,  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  some  unknown  gas  or  vapour.  Mars  is  still  more 
peculiar,  and  enough  is  ascertained  to  discountenance  the  notion  of 
his  redness  being  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  soil.  To  aid  researches 
into  the  condition  of  celestial  bodies,  the  new  powers  of  light,  dis- 
covered by  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  have  been  employed  by 
Bond,  Draper,  Ve  la  Bue,  and  others.  To  our  countryman,  in 
particular,  belongs  the  honour  of  successful  experiments  on  the 
rose-coloured  flames  which  extend  from  certain  points  of  the  sun's 
border  during  an  eclipse;  as  well  as  of  valuable  contributions 
through  the  same  agency  to  that  enlarged  survey  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  moon  whicn,  since  1852,  tne  Association  has  striven 
to  promote.    By  another  application  of  the  same  beautiful  art,  in 
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connection  with  clockwork,  the  momentary  changes  of  magaetiD 
force  and  direction,  the  rariationa  of  temperatnre,  the  flnettulioiis 
of  atmospheric  presanre,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  fall  of  rain,  tke 
proportion  of  ozone  in  the  air,  are  Tejpetered  in  our  obBerraiorin; 
and  thus  the  inventions  of  iRonalds  and  his  successors  have  engaged 
the  solar  rays  in  measuring  and  comparing  contemporaneous  phe* 
nomena  of  (he  same  order  over  large  ports  of  the  globe— phenomena 
some  of  which  are  occasioned  by  those  very  rays. 

As  we  ascend  above  the  earth,  heat,  moisture,  and  magnetic  force 
decrease,  the  velocity  of  wind  augments,  and  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  nitrop;en  remains  the  same.  The  decrease  of  heat  as  we 
rise  into  the  air  is  no  new  subject  of  inquiry,  nor  have  the  views 
respecting  it  been  very  limited  or  very  accordant.  Leslie  con- 
sidered  it  mathematically  in  relation  to  pressure ;  Humboldt  gave 
the  result  of  a  large  inquiry  at  points  on  the  earth's  sorfacs 
unequally  elevated  above  the  sea ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Glaisher  and 
Mr.  Coxwell,  during  many  balloon  ascents  to  the  aones  of  Uie- 
destroying  cold,  far  above  our  mountain  tops,  have  obtained  inna- 
merable  data,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  through  a  vast  range  of 
vertical  height.  The  result  is  to  show  much  more  rapid  decrease 
near  the  earth,  much  slower  decrea^ie  at  great  elevations;  thus 
agreeing  in  general  with  the  view  of  Leslie,  and  yet  throwing  no 
discredit  on  the  determinations  of  Humboldt,  which  do  not  refer  to 
tho  free  atmospheric  ocean,  but  to  the  mere  borders  of  it  where  it 
touches  the  earth,  and  is  influenced  by  it. 

The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere  at  great 
heights  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same  ss 
that  generally  found  near  the  earth ;  but  its  proportion  may  be 
more  constant,  since  in  those  regions  it  is  exempt  ^om  the  actions 
and  reactions  whidb  are  always  in  progress  on  land  and  in  water, 
and  do  not  necessarily  compensate  one  another  at  every  place  and 
at  every  moment.  Other  information  bearing  on  the  constimtion 
of  the  atmosphere  comes  to  us  irom  the  auroral  beams  and  the 
meteoric  lights  known  as  shooting  stars.  For  some  of  theee  hare 
left  waving  trains  of  light,  whose  changes  of  form  were  in  seeming 
accordance  with  varying  pressure  in  an  elevated  and  attenuated 
atmosphere. 

Besearches  of  every  kind  have  so  enriched  meteorology  since  oar 
early  friend,  Professor  J.  Forbes,  printed  his  suggestive  reports  on 
that  subject ;  and  so  great  have  been  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  that  at  this  moment  in  M.  Leverrier's  observa* 
tory  at  Pans,  and  the  oflBce  so  lately  presided  over  by  Aiimiral 
Fitzroy  in  London,  messages  are  arriving  from  all  part*  of 
Europe  to  declare  tho  present  weather,  and  furnish  grounds  for 
reasonable  expectation  of  probable  changes.  Hardly  now  Miiim 
the  seas  of  Europe  can  a  cyclone  begin  iis  career  of  devastation 
before  the  i^arniug  signal  is  raised  in  our  seaports,  to  restraiu  th^ 
too-confident  sailor.  The  geutlo  spirit  which  employed  this  know- 
ledge in  the  cause  of  humanity  has  passed  away,  leaving  an  example 
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of  nnselfiflli  devotion,  in  a  work  which  must  not  fail  through  any 
lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  the  Boyal  Society,  or 
the  Government.  We  must  extend  these  researches  and  enlarge 
these  benefits,  bringing  the  ends  of  the  world  together  by  the  aid  of 
the  telegraph.  Soon  may  that  thread  of  communication  unite  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  bring  and  return 
through  the  Atlantic  happy,  mutual  congratulations  for  peaoe 
restored  and  friendships  renewed ! 

The  possible  combinations  of  force  by  which  the  charaoteristie 
forms  and  special  phenomena  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  matter 
are  determined,  may  be  innumerable.  Practically,  however,  they 
appear  to  be  limited,  as  natural  products,  to  less  tluui  one  thousand 
distinguishable  compounds,  and  less  than  one  hundred  elementary 
substances.  Of  these  elements  the  most  prevalent  are  few  on 
the  earth,  as  of  gases — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen ;  of  solids — 
silicon,  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  iron;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  by  the  analysis  of  the  light  of  stars  and  planets,  that  these 
substances,  or  some  of  them,  are  found  in  most  of  the  celestial 
objects  yet  examined,  and  that,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
no  other  substances  have  been  traced  therein.  Even  the  wandering 
meteoric  stones,  which  fall  from  their  courses,  and  are  examined  on 
the  earth,  betray  only  well-known  mineral  elements,  though  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  combined  some  difierenoes  appear, 
which  by  chemical  research,  and  the  aid  of  transparent  sections. 
Professor  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Sorby  are  engaged  in  studying  and 
interpreting. 

By  the  labours  of  Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries,  chemistry 
acquired  a  fixed  logic  and  an  aeciirate  nomenclature.  Dalton  and 
the  great  physicists  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  gave  that  law 
of  definite  combination,  by  proportionate  weights  of  the  elements, 
which  is  for  chemistry  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  for  celestial 
mechanics.  A  great  expansion  of  the  meaning  of  the  atomic  theory 
took  place  when  Mitscherlich  announced  his  views  of  isomorphous, 
isomeric,  and  dimorphous  bodies.  For  thus  it  came  graiduaUy 
to  appear  that  particular  forces  resided  in  crystals  in  virtue  of  their 
structure,  lay  in  certain  directions,  and  exhibited  definite  physical 
effects,  if  the  chemical  elements,  without  being  the  same,  were 
combined  in  similar  proportions,  and  aggregated  into  similar 
crystals.  Some  years  later  ozone  was  discovered  by  Schonbein, 
and  it  concurred  with  a  few  other  allotropic  substances  in  reviving, 
among  philosophic  chemists,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  situation 
of  the  particles  in  a  compound  body,  and  the  effects  of  such 
arrangements — an  idea  which  had  been  expressed  by  Dalton  in  dia- 
grams of  atoms,  and  has  since  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Exley, 
I)r.  MacYicar,  and  others. 

Everything  connected  with  this  view  of  the  modification  of 
physical  properties  by  the  arrangement  of  the  particles — whether 
elementary  or  compound — is  of  the  highest  importance  to  minera- 
logy, a  branch  of  study  by  no  means  so  much  in  favour,  even  witb 
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chemists,  as  its  own  merits  and  its  collateral  bearings  justly  deserre. 
Yet  it  is  in  a  great  measure  by  help  of  this  branch  of  study 
that  the  opinions  now  current  regarding  metamorphiam  of  rocks 
in  situ,  and  the  formation  of  mineral  veins,  must  acquire  tl)at  solid 
support  and  general  consent  which  they  do  not  now  poaseos.  Crys- 
tals, indeed,  whether  regarded  as  to  their  origin  in  nature,  their 
fabrication  by  art,  or  their  action  on  the  rays  of  light,  the  wares  of 
heat  and  sound,  and  the  distribution  of  electriciiy,  hare  not  been 
neglected  by  this  Association  or  its  members.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
reports,  Dr.  Whewell  calls  attention  to  the  state  of  crystallographical 
theory,  and  to  the  artificial  production  of  crystals ;  and  in  another 
Prof.  Johnston  notices  epigene  and  pseudomorphous  cryBtallizati<»i; 
and  for  many  years,  at  almost  every  meeting,  new  and  brilliant 
discoveries  in  the  action  of  crystals  on  light  were  made  known 
by  Brewster,  and  compared  with  the  undulatory  theory  by  Herschel, 
MacCullagh,  Airy,  Hamilton,  Whewell,  Powell,  Challifl,  Lloyd, 
and  Stokes. 

The  unequal  expansion  of  crystals  by  heat,  in  different  directions, 
first  observed  by  Mitscherlich,  has  been  carefiilly  examined  in  the 
cases  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller,  who 
has  also  considered  their  elasticitvi  originally  measured  in  different 
relations  to  the  axis  by  Savart.  These  and  many  other  intereeting 
relations  of  crystals  have  been  attended  to ;  but  the  Association  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete  digest  of  the  facta  and 
theories  connected  with  the  appearance  of  crystals  in  nature— in 
the  fissures  and  smaller  cavities  of  rocks ;  in  the  solid  aubstanoe 
or  liquid  contents  of  other  crystals.  In  such  an  inquify,  however, 
some  steps  have  been  taken  by  our  own  chemists,  mineralogists. 
and  geologists.  But  more  abundant  information  on  this  class  of 
subjects  is  st'dl  needed,  even  after  the  admirable  oontributiona  and 
recent  discoveries  of  Bischof,  Delesse,  and  Daubr^e. 

Within  our  Association-period  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry 
and  the  conception  of  the  atomic  theory  have  received  auch  an 
addition  to  its  ordinary  expression  as  the  more  general  language 
and  larger  meaning  of  algeora.have  conferred  on  oommon  arithnte- 
tioal  values.  The  theorv  of  compound  radicals — as  these  views  of 
Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Hofmann  may  be  justly  termed — embraces  the 
consideration  of  groups  of  elements  united  in  paira  by  the  ordipaiy 
law,  these  groups  being  for  the  purpose  in  hand  treated  as  ainf^ 
elements  of  combination.  The  nomenclature  which  attempts  ia 
ordinary  words  to  express  these  relations  grows  verjjr  unmanageable 
even  in  languages  more  easily  capable  of  polysyllabic  oombixiwons 
than  ours;  but  symbols  of  composition — the  true  language  of 
chemistry — are  no  more  embarrassed  in  the  expression  of  these 
new  ideas  than  are  the  mathematical  symbols  which  deal  with 
operations  of  much  greater  complexity  on  quantities  more  vanoos 
and  more  variable.  Ae  study  of  these  compound  radicals  comes  in 
aid  of  experimental  research  into  those  numeroua  and  complex  sub- 
stances which  appear  aa  the  result  of  chemical  tnauformatioos 
in  organic  bodies.    Thus  in  some  instances  the  very  substanees 
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hare  been  recomposed  by  art  wbicb  the  Tital  processes  are  every 
moment  producing  in  nature ;  in  others  the  steps  of  the  process  are 
clearly  traced;  in  all,  the  changes  become  better  understood 
through  which  so  great  a  variety  of  substances  and  structures  are 
yielded  by  one  circulating  fluid ;  and  the  result  is  almost  a  new 
branch  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  not  less  important 
for  the  health  of  mankind  than  essential  to  Uie  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture. 

The  greater  our  progress  in  the  study  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
the  more  she  unveils  herself  as  one  vast  whole,  one  comprehensive 
plan,  one  universal  rule,  in  a  yet  unexhausted  series  of  individual 
peculiarities.  Such  is  .the  aspect  of  this  moving,  working,  living 
system  of  force  and  law ;  such  it  has  ever  been,  if  we  rightly  inter- 
pret the  history  of  our  own  portion  of  this  inheritance  of  mind,  the 
history  of  that  earth  from  which  we  spring,  with  which  so  many  of 
our  thoughts  are  co-ordinated,  and  to  which  all  but  our  thoughts 
and  hopes  will  again  return. 

How  should  we  prize  this  history,  and  exult  that  in  our  own 
days,  within  our  own  memories,  the  very  foundations  of  the  series 
of  strata,  deposited  in  the  beginning  of  time,  have  been  explored 
by  our  living  friends,  Murchison  and  Sedgwick,  while  the  higher 
and  more  complicated  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  minutely 
examined  by  Lrvell,  Forbes,  and  Prestwich !  How  instructive  the 
history  of  tnat  long  series  of  inhabitants  which  received  in  primeval 
times  the  gift  of  life,  and  filled  the  land,  sea,  and  air  with  rejoicing 
myriads,  through  innumerable  revolutions  of  the  planet,  before,  in 
the  fulness  of  tmie,  it  pleased  the  Giver  of  all  good  to  place  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  bid  him  look  up  to  heaven ! 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  the  forms  of  ancient  life  sweep  across 
the  ever-changing  surface  of  the  earth ;  revealing  to  us  the  height 
of  the  land,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  quality  of  the  air,  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  the  extent  of  the  forest,  the  system  of  life  and  death 
— yes,  the  growth  and  decay  of  individuals,  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  many  successive  races  of  plants  and  animals,  in  seas  now 
dried,  on  sand-banks  now  raised  into  mountains,  on  continents  now 
sunk  beneath  the  waters.  Had  that  series  a  beginning  P  Was  the 
earth  ever  uninhabited  after  it  became  a  globe  turning  on  its  axis 
and  revolving  round  the  sun  ?  Was  there  ever  a  period  since  land 
and  sea  were  separated— a  period  which  we  can  trace — when  the 
land  was  not  shaded  by  plants,  the  ocean  not  alive  with  animals  P 
The  answer,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  latest  observation,  declares 
that  in  the  lowest  deposits  of  the  most  ancient  seas  in  the  stratified 
crust  of  the  globe,  monuments  of  life  remain.  They  extend  to  the 
earliest  sediments  of  water,  now  in  part  so  changed  as  to  appear 
like  the  products  of  fire.  What  lifer  Only  the  simpler  and  less 
specially  organized  fabrics  have  as  yet  rewarded  research  among 
these  old  Laurentian  rocks — only  the  aggregated  structures  of 
foraminifera  have  been  found  in  what,  for  the  present  at  least, 
must  be  accepted  as  the  first  deposits  of  the  oldest  sea.  The  most 
ancient  of  all  known  fossils — the  eozoon  canadense  of  Sir  W. 
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Logan — it  of  this  low,  weinay  even  say  lowest,  type  of  animal  orga* 
nization.  TheD,  step  by  step,  we  are  goided  thFongh  the  old 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems,  rich  in  trilobites  and  brachiopoda, 
the  delights  of  Salter  and  Da?idson;  with  Agaanz,  Miller,  and 
Egerton  we  read  the  history  of  the  strange  old  fianes  of  the  Deroaiaa 
rocks ;  Brongniart,  Goppert,  Dswson,  Binney,  and  Hooker  nnveil 
the  mystery  of  the  mighty  forests  now  cooTerted  to  coal ;  Maatell« 
Owen,  and  Huxley  restore  for  us  the  giant  reptiles  of  the  Jiaa,  the 
oolite,  and  the  wealden ;  Edwards  and  Wright  almost  reyive  the 
beauteous  corals  and  echinodermata  which  with  all  the  preceding 
tribes  have  come  and  gone  before  the  dawn  of  the  latter  periods, 
when  fragments  of  mammoths  and  hippopotami  were  buried  in 
caves  and  river  sediments,  to  reward  the  researches  of  CaTier  and 
Buckland,  Prestwich  and  Christy,  Lartet  and  Falconer. 

And  what  is  the  latest  term  in  this  long  series  of  sucoesaire  exis- 
tence ?  Surely  the  monuments  of  ever>advancing  art — the  temoles 
whose  origin  is  in  cayems  of  the  rocks ;  the  cities  which  hare  taken 
the  place  of  holes  in  the  ground,  or  heaps  of  stones  and  timber  in  a 
lake  ;  the  flbips  which  hare  outgrown  the  canoe,  as  that  was  model- 
led from  the  floating  trunk  of  a  tree,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  late 
arrival  of  man  upon  the  earth,  after  it  had  undergone  many 
changes,  and  had  become  adapted  to  his  physical,  intellectual,  aoJd 
moral  nature.  Compared  with  the  periods  which  elapeed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  changes,  how  short  is  the  date  of  those  yet 
standing  monoliths,  cromlechs,  and  circles  of  unhewn  atone  which 
are  the  oldest  of  human  structures  raised  in  Western  Europe,  or  of 
those  more  regular  structures  which  attest  the  early  impostance  of 
the  mooarchs  and  people  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  some  parttf  d 
America!  Yet  tried  by  monuments  of  natural  events  which 
happened  within  the  age  of  man,  the  human  family  is  old  enough 
in  Western  Europe  to  have  been  sheltered  by  cavema  in  the  rocks, 
while  herds  of  remdeer  roamed  in  Southern  France,  and  bears  and 
hytenas  were  denizens  of  the  south  of  Eugland.  More  than  this, 
remains  of  the  rudest  human  art  ever  seen  are  certainly  foond 
buried  with  and  are  thought  to  belong  to  races  who  lired  contem- 
poraneously with  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros,  and  experienced 
the  oold  of  a  Gallic  or  British  winter,  from  which  the  woolly  cover- 
ing of  the  wild  animals  was  a  fiitim:  protection. 

Our  own  annals  begin  with  tiie  Kelts,  if  indeed  we  are  entitled  to 
call  by  that  historic  name  the  really  separate  nations,  Belgisn, 
Iberian,  and  Teutonic,  ^hom  the  lioman  writers  recognise  as 
settlers  in  Eritain ;  settlers  among  a  really  earlier  family,  our 
rudest  and  oldest  forefathers,  who  may  have  been,  as  they  thought 
themselves  to  be,  the  primitive  people  of  the  land.  But  berond 
the  KeXrai  vrho  occupied  the  sources  of  the  Danube  and  the  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  known  to  Bome  in  later  days,  there  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  father  of  Grecian  history  a  still  more 
western  race,  the  Cynetae,  who  may  perhaps  be  supposed  the  rerf 
earliest  people  of  the  extreme  west  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Were  those  the  people,  the  first  poor  pilgrims  from  the  East,  whoie 
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footsteps  we  are  slowly  traclDg  in  the  Talleys  of  Picardjr  and 
the  south  of  England,  if  not  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land?. Are  their  kindred  still  to  be  found  among  the  Hhsstic  Alps 
and  the  Asturian  cliffs,  if  not  amid  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  pressed 
into  those  mountainous  recesses  by  the  legions  of  Borne,  the  spear 
of  the  Visigoth,  and  the  sword  of  the  Saxon  P  Or  must  we  regard 
them  as  races  of  an  earlier  type,  who  had  ceased  to  chip  flints 
before  the  arrival  of  Saxon,  or  (xoth,  or  Kelt,  or  CynetianP  These 
questions,  of  romantic  interest  in  the  study  of  the  distribution  and 
languages  of  the  families  of  man,  are  part  of  a  large  circle  of  inquiry 
wLich  finds  sympathy  in  several  of  our  sections,  especially  those 
devoted  to  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Ethnology.  Let  us  not  expect 
or  desire  for  them  a  very  quirk  or,  at  present,  a  very  defijiite 
settlement.  Deep  shadows  have  gathered  over  all  the  earlier  ages 
of  mankind*  which  perhaps  still  longer  periods  of  time  may  not 
avail  to  remove.  Yet  let  us  not  undervalue  the  progress  of  ethno- 
logical inquiry,  nor  fail  to  mark  how,  within  the  period  to  which 
our  reoolleotions  ding,  the  revelations  of  early  Egypt  have  been 
followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  through  the  same  rigorous  study  of  language. 
Thus  has  our  Eawlinson  added  another  page  to  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Young  and  Champollion,  Lepsius  and  Eossellini. 

^or,  though  obtained  in  a  difi'erent  way,  must  we  forget  the  new 
knowledge  of  a  people  nearer  home  which  the  philosophic  mind  of 
Keller  has  opened  to  us  among  his  native  mountains.  There, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  before  the  great  Eoman  general 
crossed  the  Bhone,  lived  a  people  older  than  the  Helvetians ;  whose 
rude  lives,  passed  in  hunting  and  fishing,  were  nevertheless  marked 
by  some  ol  the  many  inventions  which  everywhere,  even  in  the 
luust  unfavourable  situations,  accompany  the  least  civilized  of  man- 
kind. Implements  of  stone  and  pottery  of  the  rudest  sort  belong 
to  the  earliest  of  these  people;  while  ornamented  iron  weapons 
of  war,  and  innumerable  other  fabrics  in  that  metal,  appear  about 
the  later  habitations,  and  correspond  probably  to  the  period  of  the 
true  Helvetii,  who  quitted  their  home  and  contended  with  CaB:«ar 
for  richer  settlements  in  Gaul.  The  pcoplo  of  whom  these  are  the 
traces  are  recognized  on  almost  every  lake  in  Switzerland  as  well  as 
in  the  ancient  lake-basins  of  Lombardy  and  among  the  Tyrolean 
Alp.>»,  and  farther  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains ;  probably 
fresh  discoveries  may  connect  them  with  the  country  of  the  Sarma- 
tia'^  8  and  the  Scythians. 

Thus  at  length  is  fairly  opened,  for  archaeology  and  palaeontology 
to  read,  a  now  chapter  of  the  worlds  history,  which  begins  in  the 
pleiatoeene  periods  of  geolo»:y,  and  reaches  to  the  pre-historic 
a^es  of  man.  Did  our  anecsiors  really  contend,  as  the  poets 
fancied,  with  stones  and  clubs,  against  the  lion  and  the  rhino- 
feros,  and  thus  expel  them  from  their  native  haunts,  or  have  they 
been  removed  by  change  of  climate  or  local  ])hysical  condition? 
Was  the  existence  of  the  hysna  and  the  elephant  only  possible  in 
Western  Europe  while  a  climate  prevailed  there  such  as  now  belongs 
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to  Africa  or  India  P   and  was  this  period  of  high  temperstare 
reduced  in  a  later  time  for  the  elk,  reindeer,  and  musk  ox,  which 
nndoubtedly  roamed  over  the  hills  of  England  and  France  ?    If  we 
think  so,  what  a  vista  of  long  duration  stretches  before  us  I  for 
no  such  changes  of  climate  can  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  except 
as  the  effect  of  great  physical  changes,  requiring  a  lapse  of  many 
thousands  of  years.    And  though  we  may  think  such  changes  of 
climate  not  proved,  and  probably  careful  weighing  of  evidence  may 
justify  our  disbelief,  still,   if  the  valleys  of  Picardy  have  been 
excavated  since  the  deposit  of  the  gravel  of  St.  Acheul,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  altered  about  the  caverns  of 
Torquay  since  they  received  remains  of  animals  and  traces  of  man, 
how  can  we  admit  these  facts  and  yet  refuse  the  time  required  for 
their  accomplishment  P    First,  let  us  be  sure  of  the  facts,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  main  fact  upon  which  all  the  argument  inyolnng 
immensity  of  time  really  turns,  viz.,  the  contemporaneous  existence 
of  man  with  the  mammoth  of  the  plains  and  the  near  of  the  caverns. 
The  remains  of  men  are  certainly  buried  with  those  of  extinct 
quadrupeds ;  but  did  they  live  in  the  same  days  P  or  do  we  see  relics 
of  different  periods  gathered  into  one  locality  by  natural  processes 
of  a  later  date,  or  confused  by  the  operations  of  men?    Before 
replying  finally  to  these  questions,  furtner  researches  of  an  exact 
kind  are  desirable,  and  the  Association  has  given  its  aid  towards 
them,  both  in  respect  to  the  old  cavern  of  Kent's  Hole,  and  the 
newly  opened  fissure  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  we  expect  gpreat 
results,  though  the  best  of  our  labourers  has  ceased  from   his 
honourable  toil.    When  these  and  many  other  researches  are  com* 
pleted,  some  future,  if  not  our  own  great  geologist,  Lyell,  may  add 
some  fresh  chapters  to  the  **  Antiquity  of  Man."    In  judging  of 
this  antiquity,  in  counting  the  centuries  which  may  have  elated 
since  smoothed  flints,  fitted  with  handles  of  wood,  were  used  as 
chisels  and  axes  by  the  earliest  people  of  Scandinavia  or  Helvetia, 
and  flakes  of  flint  were  employed  to  cleanse  the  skins  of  the  reindeer 
in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne,  or  stronger  tools  broke  up  the  ice  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  what  is  the 
mark  of  low  civilization  for  the  indication  of  very  remote  time.     In 
every  country,   among  every  race  of  men,  such  rude  weapons 
and  tools  are  used  now,  or  were  used  formerly.    On  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  no  less  than  on  the  English  hills,  mounds  of  earth,  mde 
pottery,    and  stone  weapons  occur  in  abundance,   and  indicate 
similar  wants,  contrivances,  customs,  ideas,  in  different  races  of 
men  living  in  different  periods.    Even  when  in  the  same  country — 
as  in  Switzerland,  or  England,  or  Denmark — successive  deposits  of 
instruments  of  stone,  bronze,  or  iron  ;  successive  burials  of  pines, 
beeches,  and  oaks ;  successively  extinguished  races  of  elephants* 
elks,  and  reindeer,  give  us  a  real  scale  of  elapsed  time,  it  is  one  of 
which  the  divisions  are  not  yet  valued  in  years  or  centuries. 
Towards  a  right  judgnient  of  the  length  of  this  scale  of  human 
occupation,  two  other  lines  of  evidence  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
notice — one  founded  on  the  anatomical  study  of  the  remains  of 
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early  meo,  the  other  on  the  laws  of  language.    If  the  yarieties  of 
physical  Btructnre  in  man,  and  the  deyiations  of  language  from  an 
orijginal  type,  be  natural  efifects  of  time  and  circumstance,  the 
length  of  time  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
the  diversities  which  are  observed  to  have  happened,  compared 
witH  the  variation  which  is  now  known  to  be  happening.    This  pro- 
cess becomes  imaginary,  unless  we  assume  all  mankind  to  have  had 
one  local  centre,  and  one  original  language.    Its  results  must  be 
erroneous,  unless  we  take  fully  into' account  the  superior  fixity 
of  languages  which  are  represented  in  writing,  and  the  greater  ten- 
dency to  diversity  of  every  kind  which  must  have  prevailed  in  early 
times,  when  geographical  impediments  were  aggravated  by  dissocial 
habits  of  life.    It  appears,  however,  certain  that  some  differences  of 
language,  organization,  and  habits  have  separated  men  of  appa- 
rently unlike  races  during  periods  longer  than  those  which  rest  on 
historical  facts.    Since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  the  analogy  existing 
among  all  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  a  general  sense 
among  all  the  forms  of  life,  has  become  more  and  more  the  subject 
of  special  study.    Eelated  as  all  living  beings  are  to  the  element  in 
Trhich  they  move  and  breathe,  to  the  mechanical  energies  of  nature 
which  they  employ  or  resist,  and  to  the  molecular  forces  which 
penetrate  and  transform  them,  some  general  conformity  of  structure, 
some  irequently  recurring  resemblance  of  function,  must  be  pre- 
sent, and  cannot  be  overlooked.   In  the  several  classes  this  analogy 
grows  stronger,  and  in  the  subdivisions  of  these  classes  real  family 
affinity  is  recognized.     In  the  smallest  divisions,  which  have  this 
family  relation  in  the  highest  degree,  there  seems  to  be  a  line  which 
circumscribes  each  group,  within  which  variations  occur,  from  food, 
exercise,  climate,  and  transmitted  peculiarities.    Often  one  specific 
group  approaches  another,  or  several  others,  and  a  question  arises 
whether,  though  now  distinct,  or  rather  distinguishable,  they  al- 
ways have  been,  or  will  be  always  so  until  their  disappearance. 
Whether  what  we  call  species  are  so  many  original  creations  or 
derivations  from  a  few  types  or  one  type,  is  discussed  at  length 
in  the  elegant  treatise  of  JJarwin,  himself  a  naturaUst  of  eminent 
rank.    It  had  been  often  discussed  before.   Nor  will  any  one  think 
lightly  of  such  inquiries  who  remembers  the  essay  of  Linneeus, 
'*  Ve  Telluris  orbis  incremento,"  or  the  investigations  of  Brown, 
Prichard,  Forbes,  Agassiz,  and  Hooker  regarding  the  local  origin 
of  different  species,  genera,  and  families  of  plants  and  animals,  on 
the  land  and  m  the  sea.  Still  less  will  he  be  aisposed  to  undervalue 
its  importance  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  successive  races  of  liv- 
ing forms  more  or  less  resembling  our  existing  quadrupeds,  reptiles, 
£shes,  and  moUusca,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  definite  and 
different  parts  of  the  depths  of  ancient  time ;  as  now  the  tiger  and 
the  jaguar,  the  cayman  and  the  gavial,  live  on  different  parts  of  the 
terrestrial  surface.    Is  the  living  elephant  of  Ceylon  the  lineal 
descendant  of  that  mammoth  which  roamed  over  Siberia,  Europe, 
and  North  America ;  of  one  of  those  sub-Himalayan  tribes  which 
Dr.  Falconer  has  made  known?  or  was  it  a  species  dwelling  only 
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in  circmnpolar  regions  P  Can  onr  domestic  cattle,  hordes,  and  dogi, 
oar  beastd  of  chase  and  of  prey,  be  traced  back  to  their  soorce  in 
older  types,  contemporaries  of  the  urns,  megaceros,  and  hysna  oa 
the  plains  of  Europe  P  If  so,  what  range  of  yariation  in  stnietaie 
does  it  indicate  P  If  not  so,  by  what  characters  are  ihe  Mwing  nea 
separated  from  those  of  earlier  date  P  Specific  questions  of  this 
kind  must  be  answered  before  the  general  proposition — that  the 
forms  of  life  are  indefinite  or  variable  with  tiaie  and  oirciiiiiatsnce 
—can  be  examined  by  the  light  of  adequate  eyidenee.  That  sBeh 
evidence  will  be  gathered  and  rightly  interpreted  I  neither  doobt 
nor  fear ;  nor  will  any  be  too  hasty  in  adopting  extreme  oomioiis  or 
too  fearfiil  of  the  final  result,  who  remember  now  often  tnat  which 
is  true  has  been  found  very  different  from  that  which  was  plaanble, 
and  how  often  out  of  the  nettle  danger  we  hsve  plucked  the  flower 
safety.  At  the  present  moment  the  three  propositions  which  were 
ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Edward  Fovoes  may  be  socesasfbllT 
maintained  as  agreeing  with  many  observed  t^nomeiia;  sn^ 
around  them,  as  a  basis  of  classification,  may  be  gatnered  moat  of  the 
facts  and  most  of  the  speculations  which  relate  to  the  histoiy  of 
life.  Eirst,  it  may  be  admitted  that  plants  and  animals  form  bsht 
natural  groups,  tne  members  of  whieh  have  several  common  cht- 
Tsoters,  and  are  parted  from  other  gromps  by  a  real  bowndary  line, 
or  rather  unoccupied  apace.  Next,  that  each  of  these  groups  has  a 
limited  distribution  in  space,  often  restrained  by  hif^h  moantains  er 
deep  seas,  or  parallels  of  temperature,  within  which  it  haa  bsea 
brought  into  being.  Thirdly,  that  each  group  has  beea  aabmitted 
to,  or  is  now  undergoing  the  pressure  of  a  general  law,  by  whidi  iti 
duration  is  limited  in  geological  time;  the  same  group  new 
reappearing  after  being  removed  from  the  series. 

How  important,  in  the  view  of  this  and  many  other  qnesttoas,  if 
that  never-tiring  spirit  of  geographical  and  maritime  discoTery  to 
which  tlipough  four  hundred  years  Europe  has  sent  her  nomest 
sons  and  her  most  famous  expeditions— sent  them,  slat*!  too  oftaa 
to  an  early  gsave;  Alas !  for  Franklin,  who  carried  the  magoetie 
flag  into  the  icy  sea  from  which  he  had  already  brou^t  trophies  to 
Science !  Ala» !  for  Speke,  who  came  home  with  honour  from  tke 
head> waters  of  the  Nile !  Forgotten  they  can  never  be,  whenever 
on  occasions  like  this  we  mourn  the  absence  of  our  bravest  and  our 
best ;  praise,  never-ending  praise  be  theirs,  while  men  retain  the 
generous  impulse  which  prompts  them  to  enterprises  worthy  of 
their  country  and  beneficial  to  mankind  I 

If  it  be  asked,  what  share  in  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the 
last  thirty-three  years  is  claimed  for  the  British  AasoeiadonP  let  oi 
answer  fearlessly,  We  had  a  part  in  all.  In  spme  of  them  we  took 
the  foremost  place  by  the  frequency  of  our  discussions,  the  urgency 
of  our  recommendations,  the  employment  of  our  influence,  aad  the 
grant  of  our  funds.  For  others  we  gave  all  our  strength  to  asp* 
port  the  Eoyal  Society  and  other  institutions  in  their  efforts  Id 
accomplish  purposes  which  we  approved.  Our  elastic  sTstsmr^ 
sponcls  quicKly  to  pressure,  and  returns  the  friendly  ispuise. 
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Maa^  of  the  most  Taliiable  laboun  of  which  we  are  now  reaping 
the  frnita  were  undertaken  in  conseqaence  of  the  reports  on  speciu 
branches  of  Science  which  appear  in  the  early  Tolomes  of  oar 
Transactions — ^reports  in  which  particular  data  were  requested  for 
confirming  or  correcting  known  generalizations,  or  for  establishing 
new  ones.  Thns  a  passage  in  Professor  Airy's  Beport  on  Physicfu 
Astronomy  first  turned  the  attention  of  Adams  to  the  mathematical 
Tision  of  JN^eptune;  Lubbock's  Beport  on  Tides  came  before  the 
experimental  researches  and  reductions  which  since  1834  have 
so  often  engaged  the  attention  of  Whewell  and  Airy  and  Haughton, 
with  results  so  valuable  and  so  suggestiye  of  further  undertakings. 

Sefore  the  desire  of  telegraphic  communication  with  America 
bad  caused  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  be  explored  by  sound- 
ings to  a  depth  seldom  exceeding  three  miles,  there  was  reason  to 
conclude,  from  the  inyestigations  of  Whewell  on  Cotidal  Lines,  that 
a  depth  of  nine  miles  was  attained  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  separate  computations  of  Airy  and  Haughton  that  a  somewhat 
g;reater  depth  occurred  in  a  part  of  the  coarse  of  the  tide-waye 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sea- 
bed is  within  reach  of  soundings  directed  by  the  superior  skill  and 
>preater  perseverance  of  modern  scientific  navigators;  a  depth 
of  six  miles  is  said  to  have  been  readied  in  one  small  tract  of 
the  North  Atlantic;  depths  of  nine  or  ten  miles  in  the  deepest 
channels  of  the  sea  are  probable,  from  considering  the  general  pro- 
portion which  is  likely  to  obtain  between  sea-denUis  and  mountain- 
tops.  Thus  data  are  gradually  being  collected  for  a  complete  sur- 
rey of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  including,  among  other  things,  iniormation 
at  least  concerning  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
beneath  the  waters. 

Waves,  their  origin,  tha  mechanism  of  their  motion,  their  velo- 
e\ij,  their  elevation,  the  resistance  they  offer  to  vessels  of  given 
form— these  sabiects  have  been  kept  in  view  hj  the  Association, 
since  first  Pn^.  Uhallis  reported  on  tne  mathematical  problems  they 
suggest,  and  Sir.  J.  Sooison  and  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  undertooK 
to  study  them  experimentally.  Oat  of  this  inquiry  has  come  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  forms  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
"lines"  of  ships,  followed  by  swifter  passages  across  the  sea  by 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of  larger  size  and  grealier  lengths  tiian 
were  ever  tried  before. 

One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to  acquire  importance  in  our  thoughts 
was  the  unexplored  region  of  meteorology  laid  onen  in  Professor  J. 
l^orbes'  reports.  Several  points  to  which,  he  called  attention  have 
been  successfully  attained.  The  admirable  instruments  of  Whewell, 
Osier,  and  Bobmson  have  replaced  the  older  and  ruder  anemo- 
meters, and  are  everywhere  in  operation  to  record  momentary 
yariations  of  pressure  or  sum  the  varying  velocities  of  the  wind. 
No  small  thanks  are  due  to  Marshall  and  Miller  for  their  enter- 
prise and  perseverance  in  placing  rain-guages  and  thermometers 
amidst  the  peaks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  The«e  pxpe- 
riments  are  now  renewed  in  both  counties  and  in  North  Wales,  and 
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I  hope  to  hear  of  similar  efforts  amon^  the  mountains  of  Iidlind 
and  of  Scotland.  Meteorological  instruments  of  every  kind  hsTe 
been  improved ;  our  system  of  photographic  registration  has  spread 
from  Kew  into  other  ooservatories ;  and  our  corresponding  member. 
Professor  Dove,  has  collected  into  systematic  maps  and  tables 
the  lines  and  figures  which  represent  annual  and  monthly  climate 
over  every  land  and  sea. 

In  the  same  manner,  by  no  sudden  impulse  or  accidental  circum- 
stance, rose  to  its  high  importance  the  great  system  of  ma^ctie 
observations  on  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  the 
British  Association  and  the  Boyal  Society,  acting  in  concert,  hare 
been  intent.  First,  we  had  reports  on  the  mathematical  theory  and 
experimental  researches  of  magnetism  by  Christie,  1833,  Whewell, 
1835,  and  Sabine,  1835;  aftervrards  a  magnetic  survey  of  iht 
British  Islands ;  then  the  establishment  of  a  complete  observatory 
at  Dublin,  with  newly  arranged  instruments,  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  1838. 
On  all  this  gathered  experience  we  founded  a  memorial  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  made  a  grant  of  £400  from  our  funds 
for  preliminary  expenses,  and  presented  to  the  meeting  of  this 
Association  in  Birmmgham,  in  1839,  a  report  of  progress,  signed  bj 
Herschel  and  Lloyd.  From  that  time  how  great  the  labour,  hoir 
inestimable  the  fruits !  Boss  sails  to  the  magnetic  pole  of  the 
south ;  America  and  Bussia  co-operate  with  our  observers  at  Ker, 
Toronto,  and  St.  Helena;  ana  General  Sabine,  by  oombinine 
all  this  united  labour,  has  the  happiness  of  seeing  results  establi^ed 
of  which  no  man  dreamed — laws  of  harmonious  variation  affectiof^ 
the  magnetic  elements  of  the  globe  in  definite  relation  to  the  ear^  s 
movement,  the  position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  distribntioa 
of  temperature,  and  situation  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

Our  efforts  have  not  been  fruitless,  whether  with  Mr.  Mallet  we 
make  experiments  on  artificial  earth-shocks  at  Dalkey,  or  survey 
the  devastations  round  Vesuvius,  or  tabulate  the  records  of  earth- 
quakes since  the  beginning  of  history ;  or  establish  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatoiy  as  a  scientific  workshop  where  new  instruments  of  research 
are  made  and  proved  and  set  to  work ;  or  dredge  the  seA  with 
Forbes,  Brady,  and  Jeffreys ;  catalogue  the  stars  with  Baily ;  in- 
vestigate electricity  with  Harris,  Bonalds,  Thomson,  and  Jenkin ; 
or  try  the  action  of  long-continued  heat  with  Harcourt — ^in  these 
and  a  hundred  other  directions  our  attempts  to  gain  knowledge 
have  brought  back  new  facts  and  new  laws  of  phenomena,  or  better 
instruments  for  attaining,  or  better  methods  for  interpreting  them. 
Even  when  we  enter  the  domain  of  practical  art,  and  apply  scientific 
methods  to  test  a  great  process  of  manufacture,  we  do  not  fail 
of  success;  because  we  are  able  to  join  in  united  exertion  the 
laborious  cultivators  of  science  and  the  scientific  employert  of 
laboar. 

Am  I  asked  to  give  an  example  ?  Let  it  be  iron,  the  one  sub- 
stance by  the  possession  of  which,  by  the  true  knowledge  and  right 
use  of  which,  more  than  by  any  other  thing,  our  national  greatness 
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is  supported.  What  are  the  ores. of  ironP  what  the  peeoliaritiffl 
and  improyementa  of  the  amelting  prooeasee  P  what  the  qu^ity  of 
the  iron,  ita  chemical  oompositioQ — ita  atrength  in  oolnmna  and 
girders  aa  caat-iron,  in  raila  and  boiler-plate,  in  tubea  and  chaina, 
as  wron^rht  iron  P  what  are  the  best  forms  in  which  to  employ  it, 
the  beat  methods  of  preaerving  it  from  decay  P  these  and  many 
other  queationa  are  answered  by  many  apeoial  reports  in  our 
▼olumea,  bearing  the  names  of  Barlow,  Mallet,  Porter,  Fairbaira, 
Bunaen,  Playfair,  Percy,  Budd,  Hodgkinaon,  Thomson ;  and  very 
numerous  other  communicationa  from  Lacaa,  Fairbaim,  Cooper, 
Nicholson.  Price,  Crane,  Hartley,  Davy,  Mushet,  Hawkfs,  Penny, 
Scoresby,  Dawes,  Calvert,  Clark,  Cox,  Hodgkinaon,  May,  Schaf- 
haentl.  Johnston,  Clay,  and  Boutigny.  Beyond  a  question,  a  reader 
of  such  of  these  Taluabie  documents  as  relate  to  the  strength  of 
iron,  ita  Tarioua  forma,  would  be  far  better  informed  of  the  right 
course  to  be  followed  in  experimenta  on  armour-plated  ships  and 
forta  to  resist  assault,  and  in  the  construction,  of  oranance  to  attack 
them,  than  he  is  likely  to  be  from  merely  witneaaing  *a  thousand 
trials  of  cannon  againat  the  target.  Any  one  who  remembers  what 
the  iron  furnace  waa  forty  yeara  ago,  and  knows  ita  present  power 
of  work,  or  who  contrasts  the  rolling  mills  and  hammers  of  other 
daya  with  the  beautiful  machines  which  now,  with  the  gentlest 
motion  but  irresistible  force,  compel  the  strong  metal  to  take  the 
most  delicately  moulded  form,  will  acknowledge  that,  within  the 
period  aince  the  British  Association  began  to  aet  itself  to  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  separated  powera  of  theory  and  experience,  there 
haa  been  a  total  change  in  the  aspect  of  each,  to  the  great  advan* 
tags  of  both. 

Our  undertakings  haye  not  been  fraitlesa.  We  attempted  what 
we  had  well  considered,  and  had  the  power  to  accomplish ;  and  we 
had  the  more  than  willing  help  of  competent  persons  of  our  own 
body,  the  friendly  aid  of  other  institutions,  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Groremment,  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  recommendations. 

The  same  work  ia  ever  before  us ;  the  same  prudence  is  always 
necessary ;  the  same  aid  is  always  ready.  Great,  indeed,  should  be 
our  happiness  in  reflecting  on  the  many  occaaiona  when  the  Boyal 
Society  in  particular,  and  other  inntitutions  older  than  our  own, 
have  readily  placed  themselves  by  onr  side  to  share  our  responsibi- 
lity and  diminish  our  difficulties.  Bat  for  this,  our  wishes  might 
noc  always  have  prevailed,  and  the  horizon  of  science  would  not 
have  been  so  clear  as  now  it  is.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  societies 
formed  on  our  model  have  taken  up  special  parts  of  our  work ;  and 
thua  to  some  extent  have  relieved  us  of  the  pressure  of  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  practice  of  particular  professions  and  the  pro- 
f!re»^  of  some  public  questions.  Not  that  scientific  agriculture, 
social  statistics,  or  physiology  are  neglected  in  our  meetings,  but 
that  these  and  other  practic^  subjects  are  found  to  have  more  than 
one  aapeoty  and  to  require  more  than  one  mode  of  treatment.  With 
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118,  facts  well  ascertained,  conciasions  rightly  drawn,  will  erer 
be  welcome,  from  whatever  quarter  they  make  their  appearance. 
Whatever  societies  cnltivate  these  objects  are  our  allies,  and  we 
help  them  if  we  may.  With  pleasare  we  receive  proofs  of  the  good 
work  done  in  limited  districts  by  the  admirable  field  clubs  formed 
by  our  countrymen ;  whether,  lilce  thoee  of  Tyneside  and  the  Cots- 
wolds,  and,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  those  of  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Dudley,  they  explore  the  minutest  recesses  of 
our  hills  and  glens,  or,  like  the  rangers  of  the  Alps,  bring  us  new 
facts  regarding  glaciers,  ancient  climate,  and  altered  levels  of  land 
and  sea.  By  these  agreeable  gatherings  natural  history  is  most 
favourably  commended ;  and  in  the  activity  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  officers  who  conduct  them,  the  British  Association  recognises 
the  qualities  by  which  the  vitality  of  scientific  research  is  main- 
toined,  and  ite  fceneBta  diffuied  wnong  the  proyincial  institntion.  of 
the  empire. 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  fill  the  minds  of  those  who, 
like  Brewster,  Harcourt,  Forbes,  Murchison,  and  Daubeny,  stood, 
anxious  but  hopeful,  by  the  cradle  of  this  Association ;  and  who 
now  meet  to  judge  of  its  strength,  and  measure  its  progrers. 
When,  more  than  thirty  years  af^o,  this  Parliament  of  Science  came 
into  being,  its  first  child-language  was  employed  to  ask  questions  of 
Nature;  now,  in  riper  jears,  it  founds  on  the  answers  received 
further  and  more  aefimte  inquiries  directed  to  the  same  prolific 
source  of  useful  knowledge.  Of  researches  in  science  completed, 
in  progress,  or  beginning,  each  of  our  annual  volumes  contains 
some  three  hundred  or  more  passing  notices,  or  full  and  permanent 
records.  This  digest  and  monument  of  our  labours  is  indeed  in 
some  respects  incomplete,  since  it  does  not  always  contain  the  nar- 
rative or  the  result  of  undertskings  which  we  started,  or  fostered, 
or  sustained ;  and  I  own  to  having  experienced  on  thia  acooant 
feelings  of  regret.  But  the  regret  was  soon  lost  in  the-  gratificatioa 
of  knowing  that  other  and  equally  beneficial  channels  of  publication 
had  been  found ;  and  that  by  these  examples  it  was  proved  hoir 
truly  the  Association  kept  to  the  purpose  of  its  foundation— 
"  The  Advancement  of  Scieuce,*'— and  how  heartily  it  rejoiced  in  thii 
advancement  without  looking  too  closely  to  its  ovrn  share  in  these 
triumphs.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  stronghold  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. Wherever  and  by  whatever  means  sound  learning  and  useful 
knowledge  are  advanced,  there  to  us  are  friends.  Whoever  is 
privileged  to  step  beyond  his  fellows  on  the  road  of  seienti5e 
discovery,  will  receive  our  applause,  and,  if  need  be,  our  help. 
Welcoming  and  joining  in  the  labour  of  all,  we  shall  keep  our  place 
among,  those  who  clear  the  roads  and  remove  the  obstacles  from  the 
paths  of  science;  and  whatever  be  our  own  success  in  the  rich 
nelds  which  lie  before  us,  however  little  we  may  know  now,  we  shall 
prove  that  in  this  our  day  we  knew  at  least  the  value  of  knowledge, 
and  joined  hearts  and  hands  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  it. 

^  [The  address  was  frei^uently  applauded,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  wis 
given  in  recognition  of  its  merit  J 
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The  ITehrew  Scriptures  ;  being  a  Revision  of  the  Authorized  JSnglvth 
Old  Testament.  In  three  rolames.  Vol.  I.  By  Samuel  Sharf£. 
London :  Whitfield,  Green,  and  Son. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  from  Grieabaoh's  text.    By  Samuel 
SsARFB.    Fifth  edition.    London :  J.  £.  Smith. 

The  translator  of  these  volumes,  Mr.  Samnel  Sharpe,  is,  we 
believe,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Samuel  Sogers,  author  of  the  "  Piea- 
ftures  of  Memory,"  &c.,  after  whom  he  was  named.  He  is  connected 
both  by  family  ties  and  business  with  the  banking-house  of  Olding, 
Sharpe,  and  Co.,  of  Clement's  Lane,  London,  of  which  his  uncle  was 
the  head.  The  family  of  Sharpe  has  been  for  several  generations 
members  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  hold  a  high  place  among  the 
diasenters  whose  creed  is  so  named,  and  in  the  nonconformist  com- 
munity who  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Socinus,  and 
describe  their  faith  as  rational  Christianity.  We  presume  we  are 
violating  no  confidence  in  making  these  statements ;  for  Mr.  Sharpe 
is  too  honest  to  wish  to  secure  readers  under  false  impressions. 
Having  said  so,  we  need  not  scruple  to  note  that  there  are  certain 
appearances  of  doctrinal  bias,  not  only  in  the  translation  itself,  but 
also  in  the  choice  of  the  text  from  which  the  translation — especially 
of  the  New  Testament— is  made. 

We  do  not  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any  prejudice 
against  the  translator,  but  to  inform  our  readers  what  tney  may 
expect.  We  ought,  in  bare  justice,  to  say  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  straining  the  text  to  his  own  purpose,  but  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
adheres  fairly  to  his  conditions,  viz.,  "  fie  has  made  no  change  for 
changing's  sake,  being  well  aware  how  much  every  new  word  grates 
upon  the  ear  that  is  accustomed  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
authorized  version.  His  aim  has  been  to  give  the  meaning  and 
idiom  of  the  corrected  Greek  text  as  far  as  possible  in  the  well- 
known  words."  Familiarity  with  a  certain  form  of  words  often 
t>becures  the  signification ;  when,  therefore,  we  read  a  fresh  form, 
and  find  an  unaccustomed  phrase,  it  calls  out  with  vigour  the  inqui- 
sitive faculties,  and  brings  the  intellect  to  bear  at  once  upon  th(3 
difference  indicated  by  the  change  of  terms.  This  is  one  great  use 
to  which  such  works  as  these  may  be  put,  and  this  excitement  of  the 
eritical  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  no  mean  benefit. 
We  commend,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  the  pei^usal  of  these  new 
translations.  In  1862  a  notice  of  "  The  New  Testament  '*  transla- 
tion appeared  in  this  serial,  with  the  signature  M.  H.  Our  own 
opinion  coincides  with  the  one  expressed  there. 

We  think  the  translation  of  "  The  fiebrew  Scriptures  " — ^farther 
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ramoTed  as  they  are  in  the  time,  auociations,  state  of  life,  feeling, 
a  ad  habits  to  which  they  refer — aa  by  far  the  most  uaefol  addittoo 
to  oar  means  of  learning  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  the  Soriptare.  In 
niany  instances  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Sharpe's 
translation  is  an  improvement  on  the  (so-called)  authorised  ver- 
sion, while  some  of  the  explanatory  insertions,  and  more  closely 
noted  details,  help  exceedingly  the  comprehension  of  mtiyr  passages, 
llie  text  selected  is  Van  oer  Hooght  s,  Amsterdam,  1706,  collated 
with  tha.t  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  1776  and  1780.  Ilie  text  is 
divided  into  paragraphs ;  poetical  passages  are  arranged  into  vena; 
quotations  are  printed  in  italics;  speeches  are  given  in  inverted 
commas ;  a  blacic  line  marks  an  abrupt  change  of  subject ;  lii»ts  of 
names  are  sometimes  thrown  into  tables ;  explanatory  additions  sie 
inserted  in  square  brackets,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  diro- 
nology.  The  author  has  thrown  great  light,  we  thmk,  upon  aneient 
manners  and  customs,  antiquities,  geography,  the  meaning  of  proper 
names,  the  value  of  Hebrew  weiKnts  and  measures,  references  to 
other  books  of  Scripture,  and  many  other  niceties  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation. The  translation  of  proper  names,  when  their  meaning  is 
suggestive  or  important,  is  also  of  great  use.  To  the  Seriptnre 
reader  who  desires  to  understand  what  he  reads  these  are  good 
helps ;  and  while  we  would  by  no  means  wish  to  discard  the  autho- 
rized version,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  a  perusal  of  this  transla* 
tion  along  with  it  would  often  be  productive  of  great  insight  into 
the  signification  of  the  sacred  original. 

We  have  as  yet  only  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures," reaching  to  the  end  of  "  the  first  book  of  Samuel."  Two 
other  volumes  are  required  to  complete  *'  the  Bevision  of  the  Autho- 
rized English  Old  Testament,"  which  Mr.  Sharpe  oootemplatet. 
These  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  early  in  November.  We  cannot 
but  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  possibility  of  acquiring  these 
helps  to  Scripture  knowledge  so  cheaply.  No  one  except  a  gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Sharpe's  means  could  anord  to  make  such  a  venture. 
We  may  here  merely  note  that  Mr.  Sharpe  is  not  a  novice  in  lite- 
rary' efiort.  He  has  a  well-earned  reputation  in  Egyptology.  He 
is,  m  that  department,  author  of  **  The  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  b;r  the  Arabs  in  ad.  640;"  "The 
Chronology  and  Geography  of  Ancient  Egypt ;"  *'  Egyptian  Hiero- 
Ifhrphics ;  oeing  an  attempt  to  explain  their  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Meaning ;"  *'  Egyptian  Inscriptions,  from  the  British  Museum  sad 
other  sources" — a  msgnificent  oook,  with216  plates,  in  folio;  "Effyp- 
tian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  described ;"  ^  EKyptian  My- 
thology  and  Et;j[ptian  Christiani^ ;"  "  Alexandrian  Chronology ;" 
and  **  An  Historical  Account  of  tne  Monuments  of  Egypt,"  in  one 
of  the  handbooks  of  the  Crystal  Paliice.  He  has  supplied  to  Biblical 
criticism,  "  Historic  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment/' and  "  Critical  Notes  on  the  Authorized  English  Yeraon  of 
the  New  Testament " — signs  of  an  industrious  life  in  one  who  is 
free  from  the  compelling  power  of  poverty. 
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Binoe  the  forefi^oiiu(  passage  was  written,  we  have  reoeived  Yol.  It. 
of  the  *'  Hebrew  Scriptures."  We  notice  the  same  pectiliaritieB  oare* 
fully  adhered  to  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  haTinf(  place 
in  Yol.  I.  This  new  Tolume  brings  down  the  version  to  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Psalms.  The  distinct  arrangement  o?  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  l^ehemiah  is  very  observable,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful — almost  as  useful  aa  a  commentary,  which  in  e£feot  it 
is.  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the  books  of  Job  and  of  Psalms 
imparts,  in  some  instances,  great  freshness  to  the  perusal,  and 
heightens  the  beauties  in  many  instances.  One  great  advantage 
resulting  from  the  reading  of  a  version  containing  such  diversities 
in  form  from  the  authorised  translation,  and  one  wholly  independ« 
ent  of  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  emendttiont  proposed  as 
retranslaiions,  is  this — that  it  leads  the  mind  to  give  itself  to  the 
signification,  breaks  up  its  old  associations,  and  rouses  the  atten- 
tion. For  this  reason — even  were  there  no  other — we  should  cor- 
dially advise  the  acquirement  of  this  version,  whidh  seems  to  be 
superintended  with  great  care,  and  to  be  the  production  of  a  reve- 
rent mind.  We  are  not  ourselves  critical  students  of  the  old  text ; 
but  we  can  say  that  the  mere  change  in  the  mode  of  putting  things 
adopted  in  this  issue  has  quickened  our  sisbt  regarding  the  meaning 
of  many  important  passages.    So  may  it  be  wiin  others. 

Our  Work,  Four  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sun- 
day School  Teaching.  By  William  il.  Gbosbb,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 
London :  Sunday  School  Union,  66,  Old  Bailey. 

Thb  publication  of  such  works  as  the  one  before  us  afibrds  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  increased  attention  which  is  being  given  by  men 
of^culture  and  experience  to  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
instruction  which  is  imparted  in  our  Sunday  schools.  Mr.  Groser, 
although  a  young  man,  has  already  done  good  service  in  this 
department  of  usefulness.  His  numerous  lectures  and  addresses  to 
teachers,  and  his  previous  publications,  have  made  his  name  honour- 


ably known  both  far  and  wide.  The  present  is,  in  our  opinion,  bv 
far  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
He  has  regarded  his  subject  in  the  light  which  phuosophy  sheds 


upon  it,  discuttsed  it  in  the  spirit  of  an  intelligent  enthusiast,  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  results  of  his  own  exten- 
sive and  varied  experience.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  for  any 
teacher  to  read  ana  studjf  this  treatise  without  beeoming  thereby 
better  prepared  for  the  intelligent  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  of  his  office. 
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^\lt  Inquirer. 


Quunosrs  bequirino  Ahbwbrb. 

563.  Beiog  asxioas  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  maoDera  and  customs  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  I  have  resorted  to 
ftereral  historical  worku,  bat  the(>e  have 
only  supplied  me  with  an  nnsatii-factitrj 
gtimpae  of  what  I  reqaire.  Could  joa 
refer  me  to  any  work  in  which  I  may 
get  a  good  insight  into  the  moral  and 
social  position  of  Englaud  in  those 
times ---J.  S. 

564w  Will  any  of  yonr  readers  be 
kind  eoongh  to  fumibh  me  with  a  list 
(with  the  prices)  of  books  best  snited 
for  a  poor  yonng  man  who  is  anxious  to 
study  medicine.  A  few  words  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  working  would  be  wel- 
come.— GWILLYK. 

565.  Could  yon.  or  any  of  the  sub- 
scribers  to  the  iriiish  Controvertialiit, 
inform  me  of  a  good  Mnd  reliable  work 
on  ''ornamental  writing,"  containing 
praotioal  instructions  as  to  the  size  or 
other  adhesive  substance  used  in  lajing 
gold  leaf  on  paper  and  Tellam,  as  i 
have,  as  yet,  experienced  nothing  but 
disappointment  and  failure  in  my  en- 
deavours to  find  out  the  process  adopted 
*B  giving  permanency  to  gold  leaf  laid 
on  these  materials. — Pbrseverahck. 

566.  Could  the  undersiitned  be  fa- 
votired  with  an  account  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Locke,  the  way  in  which  he 
bbould  be  studied,  his  chief  opponents, 
English  or  foreign,  his  influeoce  as  a 
philosopher,  and  any  other  information 
bearing  opoo  the  subject.  Also  an  ac- 
count of  the  author  of  the  **  Intelteet- 
nalism  of  Locke,"  the  worth  of  the 
book,  and  the  characteristios  of  the 
author?— P.  L.  D. 

567.  Wanted ,  by  a  reader,  an  Bcoonnt 
of  Dr.  D^vid  Thomas,  editor  of  the 
HomilUt^  and  the  replicant's  opinion  of 
bim  as  a  writer.— P.  L.  D. 

566.    Would  you  favour  a  reader 


with  advice  as  to  preparing,  fainsstffcr 
the  ministry;  as  to  bis  studies.  &&, 
books,  &c.,  and  the  way  in  whick  he 
could  become  qualified  to  beoome  a  good 
preacher? — P.  L.  D. 

Akswbrs  to  QcBSTiom. 

548.  Hyde  Clarkes  *<  Kngltsh  Die- 
tiouary,**  3s.  6d.,  doth.  Virtue  Bras. 
and  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  Patenmlrv 
Row,  London,  eootaios  100,000  words, 
or  50,000  more  than  any  present  work, 
and  1  think  would  suit  E.  H.  E's  pur- 
pose  excellently.  It  is  compact  sad 
beautifully  printed,  and  oootains  evoy 
word  of  any  utility  to  the  rtader  or 
writer  of  English.  It  contains  no  ex- 
tracts for  proving  the  significatioB  of 
words,  but  these  are  not  met  with  eicrpt 
in  the  largest  dictionaries.  —  S.  W. 
YoCHO. 

551.  Thefbnowfaigis,iDaeoodeBaed 
form,  the  biography  of  Davkl  Gray,  ai 
given  by  Sheriff  H.  G.  Bell,  in  ioaogo- 
rating  his  monument:—  It  was  saki  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  thai  **  those  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.**    The  s«yiBg 
was  a  consolation  to  David  Gray  in  ba 
last  hours,  and  he  aotociated  with  bin- 
self  in  the  fiaot  of  an  eariy  death  othv 
poets  who  had  gone  before  btn — Pol- 
lock, Kirke  White,  Uiehael  Bruce,  sad 
Keats.     His  life  was  even  shorter  tbss 
most  of  theirs.     As  he  says  himself,  it 
was  **a  piroe  of  childhood  thrown  s«sf, 
the  sweet  b^inning  of  a  tale  nnkoovs. 
His  life  had  few  iocidenU.    TfaentfJ 
seldom  many  in  the  lives  of  omb  oc 
great  intellectual   power.      Tbeir  life 
oonsista  mainly  in  their  own  iboogbts, 
feelings,  and  emotions.    Tbey  sn  stf 
men  of  the  outward  world;  thej  do  ^ 
share  in  its  active  bnsinns.    He  *^ 
bom  ^9th  January,  1838,  and  rww 
in  his  father's  house  here  at  tl«rktind 
till  he  reached  his  fourteenth  jflsr.  H« 
parents,  seeing  his  dispositios  *>^^^ 
genius,  thought  tbey  might  fio^      " 
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to  briiiK  liim  up  for  the  charch.    With 
tbmt  view  he  wu  Mnt  into  Glasgow,  aod 
a«  he  nqaired  aid  in  the  proeecation  of 
his  Btndiee,  at  that  earlj  af^  he  became 
a  fMipil  teaeher.    He  cootrived  alao  to 
aiteod  the  famooa  nniTeftitj  there  for 
four  aneoeasive  aeaalooa     Bat  all  that 
tima  bis  mind  waa  brimming  over  with 
poetry,  riaiDf;  like  a  rising  tide  above 
hU  Latin,  above  hie  Greek,  above  hit 
theological  stndiea.     He  had  an  ardent 
and  ambitions  fancj,  high  aapirationa, 
an  earneat  belief  that  he  was  bom  to  be 
a  poetf  aod  to  attain  fame.     In  one  so 
yoQOg  it  might  be  thonght  that  this  was 
an  overweeniog  oonoeptioo  of  his  own 
^wers.    But  a  poet  is  also  a  ViUes,  or 
prof^et,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
shoald  not  be  permitted  sometimes  to 
prophesy  of  himself.     David  Gray  pro- 
phesied of  himself  that  he  had  in  him 
the  elements  of  a  poet,  and  that  his  name 
wonid  jet  be  known  to  bis  coantrymen 
as  a  poet  aod  a  teacher,  for  every  trne 
poet  ia  a  great  teacher.     In  M&y,  Z860, 
when  he  had  so  far  completed  his  sta> 
dies  at  Glaegow,  aod  bad  nearly  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  started 
alone  for  London.    He  had  read  of  the 
great  literary  world,  and  he  was  fired 
with  an  ambition  to  mingle  in  it,  and 
to  make  himself,  if  possible,  known  to 
some  of  the  men  there.    He  waa  forta- 
nate  in  very  soon  forming  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  then  Mr.  Monekton  Milnee, 
DOW  Lord  Hoaghtoa,  who  at  once  formed 
a  correct  apprtciation  of  the  character 
and  genius  of  David  Gray.  Lord  Hough- 
ton foQod  in  him  the  making  of  a  great 
man.    Upon  first  seeing  him  he  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  poet  Shelley. 
Gray  had  a  light,  well-bnilc  form,  a  full 
brow,  an  outlooking  eye,  and  a  sensi- 
tive, melancholy  month.     He  formed 
in  London  also  other  acquaintances  of 
value,  including    Mr.   Ohphant,  then 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  now 
member  for  the  Stirling  burgha    As  to 
Sidney  Dobell,  the  poet,  i  do  not  know 
that  he  actually  formed  the  personal 
aoqaaintanoe  of  that  gentleman,  but  he 
bad  frequent  correspondence  with,  and 
-teociTed  Taloable  letten,  siiggestioos, 


and  assistance  from  %im.  Nearer  home 
be  had  attained  the  friendly  companion* 
•hip  of  some  whom  he  valued  much— 
Mr.  W.  Freeland,  David  Gray's  early 
and  attached  friend,  now  of  tbe  BertUd 
office,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  James  Hedder- 
wick,  himitelf  a  poet  and  an  editor  of 
great  reputation.  Gray  had  not  beeit 
lone  in  London  till  he  was  seized  with 
a  cold,  which  rapidly  aasumed  the  cha- 
racter  of  consumption.  Lord  Houghton 
and  others,  feeling;  deeply  interested  in 
him,  sent  him  to  the  south  of  Euf^Iaod; 
but  the  diseaae  made  rapid  progress, 
and  David  Gray  was  seized  with  an 
irreaistible  home  sickness,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  kindness  and  attention 
of  his  friends,  in  January,  1861,  he 
reappeared  at  his  father's  house  in 
MerkUnd.  Helived  therefrom  Jan.,l86l, 
to  the  3rd  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
died.  That  is  the  brief  record  of  this 
young  poet's  life— almoet  all  the  inci- 
dents in  it,  all  the  events  connected 
with  it.  But  who  can  or  shall  attempt 
to  record  the  thousand  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  passed  through  his  mind, 
that  illuminated  his  fancy,  and  that 
kindled  his  genius?  Who  shall  say 
how  these  familiar  woods,  and  fields, 
and  glens,  and  streams,  were  to  him 
dearer,  a  thousand  times  dearer  and 
more  romantic,  than  any  woods,  or 
fields,  or  glens,  or  streams  in  the  world? 
No  man  but  a  true  poet  has  that  warm 
affeotioo  for  home  scenes,  for  his  coun- 
try, for  his  native  land,  for  the  friends 
of  his  youth ;  no  man  but  a  true  poet 
has  those  sentiments  in  their  height  and 
in  their  depth ;  and  if  ever  a  man  en- 
tertained them,  the  poetical  remains  of 
David  Gray  prove  that  he  bad  them  in 
a  deep,  patlietio,  and  most  earnest  man- 
ner. It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  know 
that  it  was  communicated  to  hhn  upon 
bisdeath-bed  that  that  mosteminent  end 
liberal  publisher,  Mr.  Macmillan,  then 
of  Cambridge,  now  of  London  and  Gam- 
bridge,  had,  withoat  any  hesitation, 
undertaaen  to  bring  out  an  ediiion  of 
his  poems.  David  Gray's  poetical  sus- 
ceptibility was  of  the  most  conspieuotis 
dtaeriptioo.    He  bad  a  refined  percep- 
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tioD  of  the  baantiftUi  he  bad  noble  ud 
pare  thoogbU;  and  be  baa  espreaaed 
those  tbooghta  in  wurj  noble  and  pare 
langoage.  **  The  La^gie,**  which  is  bia 
loosest  poem,  and  earlier  than  eome  of 
bis  othen,  ia  not  equal  in  poetical 
power  and  bcaatj  to  thoee  which  he 
calls  **  Under  the  Shadows,"  moat  of 
which  were  composed  daring  the  last 
year  of  bis  life.  Bat "  The  Loggie "  is 
A  remarkable  poem,  containing  manj 
fine  passages,  inspired  a  little,  do  donbt, 
bj  a  carefal  perosal  of  Thomson's 
**  Seasons,"  and  **  Wordaworth's  *'  £s- 
oarsion,"  and  not,  therefore,  so  entirely 
original  aa  some  of  bia  sabseqaent 
poema,  bat  with  paesagee  breaking  oat 
m  it  oTory  now  and  then  which  neither 
Thomson  nor  Wordewortb  inspired,  and 
which  are  entirely  the  oonoeptioua  of 
David  Gray.  '*  The  Laggie,**  ae  my 
friend  Mr.  Hedderwtok  baa  admirably 
said,  "  maj  not  possess  in  itself  much 
to  attract  the  painter's  eye,  bnt  it  has 
soffioed  for  a  poet's  love."  **ln  the 
Shadows,"  a  saries  of  sonnets  written 
by  the  poet  in  his  last  illness — ^many 
of  them  bearing  relation  to  bis  own  con- 
dition, life,  and  proapects — appears  to 
me  to  poesees  a  solemn  beauty  not  sur- 
passed by  many  of  the  finest  passages 
in  Tennjsoo's  *'  In  Memoriami"  totally 
distinct  and  onlike  the  **  In  Hemoriam,'* 
bat  quite  aa  foil  of  genuine  gosbings 
jfrom  the  heart  as  could  be  conoeived  to 
oome  from  the  pen  of  any  poet  He 
tells  yoa  that  in  reading  ibcee  sonnets 
be  admits  yoa  to  the  '^  chancel  of  a 
dying  poet's  mind,"  and  ha  does  so. 
You  feel,  when  joa  are  reading  theee 
sonnets,  that  they  are  written  in  the 
anre  and  immediate  proepeot  of  death ; 
but  they  contain  tboogbu  about  Ufe^ 
the  past,  and  the  future,  moat  powerfiU 
and  moat  beaatifuU  We  are  hers  npon 
the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  mooo- 
ment  to  David  Gray — a  monument 
erected  on  the  apot  where  be  ia  buried. 
In  a  beautifal  old  churchyard,  atanding 
apon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  a 
fine  astensive  view  of  the  eorrounding 
valley  and  hiJla  ia  eommanded.  It  ia  a 
gtanite  moooment,  and  will  but,  I  hope, 


Isr  aentarias.    I  am  nn  that  fai  tbii 
Deigbboorbood  it  will  often  be  viaiei 
by  peieoas  who  feel  aooa  kindied  «&► 
tiooa  with  David  Gray,  and  they  will  k« 
psond  of  this  neigbboorhoed  tbst  it 
gave  birth,  in  that  hnnble  cottage,  te  a 
man  who  baa   added  cbarma  to  its 
natural  scenery.    The  aabaerihsrs  btve 
been  aeattered  widely;  there  were  few 
people  of  cultivated  taate,  to 
knowledge  David  Gfmy*a  work 
brought,  bnt  inatantly  aaid  tbay 
to  give  their  aid  in  erecting  tbie 
ment.    Lord  Hoogbton  waa  requisted 
to  write  an  inaoriptian  for  this  mwia 
nent    It  waa  a  labour  of  love  with  bias, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  be  has  adBM- 
rably  suooeeded  in  the  eimpliaty  ana 
truth  of  that  epitaph  which  hea  new 
been  engraved  on  the  moonment:— 
**  This  llonunient  of 
AilectioD,  admiiatioB,  and  r^gnS 
is  arreted  to 
DAVID    GEAT, 
The  Po«i  omerklaad. 

By  friende  from  far  and  near, 

Dceiroua  that  bia  grave  abenid  be 

Bamemhered  amid  tlMaoenetot  kiaiaie 

gaoiua  and  early  death. 

And  by  the  Luggic^ 

Mow  aumbervd  with  the  atreama  iUaa* 

trioue  in  Sooitiab  eoog. 

Bom  S9th  Janaary,  1830. 

Died  3rd  December,  18€l.* 
Such  ia  the  young  man  wb««a  fisne  «e 
aball  nut  willingly  let  die,  beeaaae  thsf 
who  read  bia  worka  aright  derive  meval 
improvement  and  inteUeetoal  bcaidt 
from  Ibera;  becaoae,  jeang  aa  be  vei 
when  he  died,  be  cberisbMl  pars  asd 
noble  thoagbta;  and  becaoae  be  bis 
left  thoee  pure  and  aobU  thoaghti  es  s 
record  of  bia  lifis,  and  aa  aa  tacMitive 
to  aa  to  endeavour  to  cberiab  similir 
tbooghta.  We  owe  him  a  debt  ef  |i»- 
titade,  and  tberefon,  withoat  attsapt- 
tug  to  raiae  him  upon  a  pionaeie  tte 
high— for  bia  life  was  cat  sbert  brftfs 
the  bigbeat  aioia  of  bis  ambitisa  wtie 
attsined^let  it  go  forth  that  ae  tres 
poet  in  thia  Uad,  be  bia  psaitaca  ia  Hk 
what  it  may,  be  bia  birth  bnsibli  ^ 
great— no  troe  poet,  aegtea  leacb*  ^ 
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m«i,  will  trvr  fiod  an  wifprfttofal  eomi- 
trj  in  Sootland,  as  long  as  it  rsmtmben 
its  graat  posts,  as  kwfe  as  it  knows  that 
it  ia  tho  land  of  Bnros.  David  Gray 
died  in  tros  Cbristian  faith  and  amity 
with  all  men. — B.  M«  A, 

555.  The  best  mathematical  works 
for  a  beginner  are  Todbnnter's  **  Enclid," 
and  Todbnnter's  **  Algebra."  The 
**  EncUd  **  is  as.  6d.,  the  "<  Algebra,"  the 
larger  one,  **  for  the  nse  of  schools  and 
ooileges,"  78.  6d.  There  is  a  smaller 
one  exprssslj  for  beginners,  aboot  half 
the  price,  b/  the  same  man.  He  b  or 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  "  coaches" 
In  Cambridge,  and  is  still  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  his  college,  St  John's.  The 
eaaiest  **  algebra"  is  Lnnd*s,  for  begin- 
ners— too  easy  perhaps.  Colenso*s 
**  Part  L"  is  an  esceediogly  good  one. 
The  rest  of  the  qaestion  1  cannot  an- 
swer with  certainty. — Elpisticos. 

560.  This  is  not  given  exactly  as  an 
answer  to  0.  D.'s  qaery;  bat  thinking 
that  possibly  the  opinions  of  some  writ- 
ers on  biblical  critict»m,  as  to  the  ▼ahie 
of  Qriesbaeh*s  text,  may  be  nsefnl  to 
him,  and  that  he  perhaps  may  not  have 
the  work  at  hand  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts are  made,  I  beg  to  snbroit  the 
foUowing  from  Kitto's  **  Biblical  Cyclo- 
psedia,"  3rd  edition.  Thoogh  it  does 
not  refer  to  Sbarpe*s  translation,  it 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  text  on  which 
it  is  founded.  **  Griesbach's  labonrs  on 
the  text  of  the  Mew  TeeUroent  com- 
menced an  era  in  biblical  criticism.  Not 
only  were  his  collections  of  various  read- 
ings more  extensive  and  more  carefully 
sifted  than  thoee  of  any  who  had  pre- 
ceded him;  not  only  did  he  carry  out 
more  thoronghiy  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors the  principle  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  reading  by  its  antiquity 
and  ita  source  ;  but  he  contributed 
more  than  any  of  them  to  plaoe  textual 
eritleism  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  to 
fnrniah  rules  for  ths '  guidance  of  the 
Cfitk  in  his  work.  His  system  of  re- 
ceosions  may  be  imsound,  and  he  may 
have  been  hampered  or  misled  by  it  in 
some  of  hie  deditions;  but  there  can  be 
00  donbt  as  to  the  important  bearingi 


both  of  the  facto  he  has  collected,  and 
the  theories  he  has  offared  to  account 
for  them,  on  the  subsequent  progress  of 
biblical  criticism.  Even  where  he  had 
little  to  guide  him  but  his  own  judg- 
ment more  recent  investigations  have 
generally  shown  that  his  oonclusiuns 
were  correct." — Art.  ''Griesbach,*  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander. 

**  The  next  scholar  who  is  pre-emi- 
nently diftioguiahed  in  the  history  of 
the  Kew  Testament  criticism  is  Dr.Johtt 
James  Grieabach.  He  enriched  the 
materiaU  collected  by  Wetstein  with 
new  and  important  additions,  by  collat- 
ing BISS.  versions,  and  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  particularly  Origen,  with 
great  labour.  The  idea  of  recensious, 
recommended  by  Bengel  and  Semler,  he 
adopted  and  carried  out  with  much 
acuteness  and  sagacity.  His  first  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Halle,  in  2  vols.,  1774- 
75.  The  first  three  goepels  were  synop- 
tically  arranged  ;  but  in  1777  he 
poblisbed  them  in  their  natural  order. 
The  text  is  fonnded  on  a  comparison  of 
the  copious  miiterials  he  powBessed. 
Nothiug  was  adopted  from  conjecture, 
and  nothing  received  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions. 
In  1796  appeared  tha  first  volume  of  a 
new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
Griesbach's  New  Teaument,  for  which 
he  bad  made  extracta  from  the  Arme- 
nian, Slavonic,  Latin,  Sahidic,  Coptic, 
and  other  versions,  beaides  iocorporaticg 
into  his  collection  the  results  of  ths 
labonrs  of  Matthai,  Alter,  and  Birch. 
The  second  volume  appeared  in  1806, 
both  published  at  Halle.  The  proleiso- 
mena  an  exceedingly  valuable.  This 
edition  is  indispensable  to  every  critic 
and  intelligent  theologian  In  1805 
Griesbach  published  a  manual  edition, 
with  a  selection  of  readings  from  the 
larger  one.  The  teit  of  this  doee  not 
always  agree  with  the  other.  It  pre- 
sents the  learned  critic's  latest  judg- 
ments, and  ia  thsrefore  of  peculiar 
wonh.  It  was  reprinted,  but  inaccu- 
rately, in  1825.'*  From  Art.  **  Biblical 
Criticism^"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson*— 
G.  H. 
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®ur   €olUsinU    Cotirst; 

OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Popb's  **  E88AT  ON  Cbiticum." — Pabt  IL 

[CriticM  on^ht  not  to  be  too  h»rd  to  plcMC,  to  tmke  offeoce  at  tzillw,  or  Itvub 
aduaration  on  fiay  tarns  alone  ] 

Avoid  extremes  ;  {42)  and  ehan  the  f«aU  of  Mich 

Who  ttUl  HIV  pleased  too  tittle  or  too  much.  (43)  186 

At  every  trJU  seam  to  take  off^no^i 

That  ailwuvii  Hbows  icrrat  pride^  or  little  mum  ,* 

Thtiee  benav,  sm  iitoinacbN,  are  not  eare  the  bcal 

Wliich  navseate  aU^  «Dd  no'bing  can  digest, 

\  et  iet  nor  encb  guy  turn  tbjr  rapture  wove  ;  ISO 

Fur  tools  adtuiniy  but  men  of  seuaie  aj^nvve  :  (44) 

Mbabinos  of  Wokds  in  Italics,  as  Sogobstiobs  bob  Pabaphbasibo. 

Line  lb4.  Keep  free  from  indiscreet 
aims,  thou^ihts,  or  opinions. 

185.  Coostantlj;  grsiified. 

186.  Little  fault;  dimlaiiL 


187.  Kgotiktn;  wisdom. 


189    Sicken  at   everything;  aoecpt 
and  use. 

190.  Sptightly  moTemc&t  ef  Cioej; 
excite. 

191.  ExpreuexccisiTe  wonder;  pruii 
duly. 


(42)  This  maxim  is  given  for  intellectual  guidamoe^  not  as  a  moral  impenUre : 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines:— 

**  Tie  Heaven  each  psssion  sends. 
And  different  men  directs  to  diffrrent  ends. 
Extrrrors  in  nature  equal  good  produce ; 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  nse. 
Abk  me  what  makes  one  keep  and  one  bestow? 
That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow, 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  cuurse  maintain, 
1  hrough  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  and  riin; 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  the  eternal  wheeU  to  know  their  rounds  " 

Popes  "*  EpUile  to  Allem ;  Lord  BuAmiC 

(43)  "  Qui  sUtuit  aliqnid,  parte  inauditft  altet4 

iEqnsm  Itc^t  statuerit,  hand  sequus  est.** 

**  He  who  decides  upon  anything  while  only  one  side  has  been  beard,  thosgb 
he  should  decide  rightly  is  not  honest.'* — Seneca's  **  if edeo.** 

(44)  "  Nil  admirari  prope  est  una  Nnmici, 

Sulsque,  qusD  puMdt  facere  et  servare  bsatttm. 


Insani  sapiens  nomen  frrat,  atquas  iniqui, 
UiUa  quam  satb  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipSiD.* 


ovB  ooLLxaiATB  corfts*.  ftl& 

Ai  thinf^  aeem  lari^  whieh  we  tbnmgh  nusti  dMoiy, 
Dn&iew  M  «vtr  c^^l  to  flMymyjr.  (45) 

[It  is  wrong  to  soppf^ne  that  exeellenco  is  to  be  foond  oqIj  aithor  among  the 
aocienW  or  the  modernt.] 

Some  foreign  writers,  aome  onr  own  dei^iie  t 

The  snoienu  onlj,  or  the  modems  prise :  (46)  195 

193.  Stapiditji  prone;  ezsggerstion. 


**  To  overrmlae  nothing,  O  NumiciasI  is  the  chief  and  almoet  the  onlj  oonrse 
which  can  malce  and  Icrep  one  happj.  .  .  .  The  wise  man  most  consent  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fool«  th«  honest  man  unjust,  if  he  seeks  more  than  is  right,  even 
Tirtae  herself."— iToraoe'tf  Epi$tU$,  Book  I.,  VI.,  1,  2,  15,  16. 

(45)  **  These  are  nothbg  bnt  spectivs  that  ths  nndcmtanding  raisss  to  itself 
to  flatter  its  own  lasiaees.  It  sees  nothing  distinctly  in  things  remote,  and  in  a 
haddle;  and  therefore  conolades  too  faiotlj,  that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be 
discoTered  in  them.  It  is  bat  to  approach  nearer,  snd  that  mist  of  oar  own  raising 
that  eoTelopedthem  will  lemoYe:  and  those  that  in  that  mist  appeared  hideona 
giants  not  to  he  grappled  with,  will  tie  found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  siie 
and  shape.  Things  tbat  in  a  remote  and  confused  yiew  seem  very  obsctire,  must 
be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  steps ;  and  what  is  roost  Tisible,  easy,  and 
obvious  in  them  first  considered.  Keduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts ;  and  then, 
in  their  due  order,  bring  all  that  should  be  known  conoeming  every  one  of  those 
parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions;  and  then  what  was  thought  obscure,  per-^ 
plezed,  and  too  hard  for  onr  wesk  partjt,  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  understanding* 
in  a  fair  view,  and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  awed  with,  and  kept 
at  a  distance  from,  as  wholly  mysteriuud.** — John  Loehe^t  **  Conduct  of  the  BunUm 
Undentmdmg,'*  *•  Worksr  p.  58. 

(46)  ^  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion  not  authorised  by  men  of  old,  who  were 
then  all  giants  in  knowledge.  Nothing  iit  to  be  put  into  the  tressury  of  truth  or 
knowledge  which  hss  not  the  stamp  of  Greece  or  Rome  upon  it,  imd  since  their 
days  will  scarce  allow  that  men  have  been  able  to  eee,  think,  or  write.  Others, 
with  a  like  eatravagsncy,  contemn  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being 
taken  with  the  modern  InTennons  and  discoveries,  Isy  by  all  that  went  before,  as 
if  whatever  is  old  must  have  the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth,  too,  were  liable 
to  mould  and  rottenness.  Men,  1  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for  natural 
endowments  in  all  times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and  education  have  put  eminent 
differenoes  in  the  ages  of  several  countries,  and  made  one  generation  much  differ 
from  another  in  arts  and  sdencee;  but  truth  is  alwsys  the  sums;  time  alters  it 
not,  nor  is  it  the  better  or  worse  for  being  of  ancient  or  modern  tradition.  Many 
were  eminent  in  former  ages  of  the  world  for  their  discovrry  end  delivery  of  it; 
bnt  though  the  knowledge  they  hsve  lett  us  be  worth  onr  study,  tet  they  exhausted 
not  all  its  treasure;  they  left  a  great  deal  for  the  induitry  and  sagacity  of  after 
sges;  and  so  shall  we.  That  wss  once  new  to  tht'm  which  any  one  now  receives 
with  veneration  far  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the  worse  for  appearing  ss  a  novelty  ; 
and  tb|it  which  is  now  embraced  for  its  newness  will  to  posterity  be  old,  but  not 
thereby  be  less  true  or  less  genuine.  There  is  no  occasion  on  this  account  to 
oppose  tlw  ancients  and  the  moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  sqneamiah  on  either 
side.  He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pnnnit  of  knowledge,  will  gather 
what  lixhts,  and  get  what  helpe  he  can,  from  either  of  them,  from. whom  they  an 
best  to  be  had,  without  adoring  tho  errors  or  rejeeting  the  truths  which  he  may 
find  aidgkd  in  thvOL^LoMs  ^'Conduct  of  the  UmdtrtUaiding,''  "  VforAf ,"  p.  44. 
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Tbu  Wit,  like  Faith,  hj  ^aOk  tean  »  applied 
To  one  small  «fct,  and  all  are  damoed  buidtm 
Jfeanfjf  tbej  aedb  the  blesaing  to  eonfne^ 
And  force  that  eno  bat  on  a  part  to  abine, 
Which  not  alone  the  sonthern  wit  aoblimea, 
Bat  ripemt  tpirita  in  cold  northern  cImmv  ; 
Which  from  the  firvt  baa  ahone  oo  f^m  past, 
Enlighti  the  present,  and  shall  vform  the  last ; 
Thouf^h  each  maj  feel  increases  «nd  decajs, 
Abd  see,  now  clearer  and  now  darker  daya. 
Rei;ard  not  then  if  Wit  be  old  or  new,  (47) 
Bot  hhme  the  falM,  and  volae  still  the  trae. 

[Criticism  founded  on  heana/,  rank,  title,  or  former  reputation  only, 
jadidona  or  fair.] 

Some  ne*er  adtanee  a  jodfniMBt  of  their  owqi 

Bat  eateh  the  tprtadmg  noiiim  of  the  town; 

Thej  rtOMOm  and  eoaeliids  hj  preoedeni^  f\0 

And  own  sfala  nonsense  which  thej  ne'er  ftipifc 

Some  Jadge  of  aothon'  names,  not  works,  and 

Kor  praise  nor  blame  the  writini;:s,  bat  the 

197.  DiTision  or  cliqne;  except  those. 

198.  Shabbily;  endearonr;  limiL 
201.  Exhilarates  geoias;  regions. 
803.  Brigbtena;  excite;  the  fatnre 


time 


207.  DisapproTs  of;  ng^  with  •> 

209.  Take;  prsf  ailing  opinion.  [IMS. 

210.  Judge;  decide;  what  hss  bcas 
said  or  done  before. 

211.  Expremi  as  theirs:  think  oat 


(47)  "ISi  meliora  dies,  ut  vina.  poemata.  reddit,*  &e. 

J7oraoe*s  EpuiUt,  Book  11.,  L,  34—78. 

**  If  length  of  time  will  better  Terse  like  wine, 
Give  it  a  brisker  taata  and  make  it  fine; 
Come  tell  me,  then,  1  would  be  gladlj  abowed^ 
Bow  many  years  will  make  a  puem  good. 
One  poet  writ  a  hoodred  years  ago; 
Weill  b  he  old,  and  therefure  tamed,  or  n<i? 
Or  ia  be  new,  and  therefore  bold  appears? 
Lei*s  fix  upon  a  certain  term  of  years. 
Ue*a  goud  that  liTedvsn  bnodred  yeara  ago; 
Another  wants  but  one,  ia  he  so  toof 
Or  ia  bs  new,  and  damned  for  that  alone? 
Well,  he*a  good  too,  and  old  tliat  wants  bat  ona. 
Then  tbiu  1*11  argne  on  and  bate  one  more. 
And  so  by  one  and  one  waste  all  the  store. 
And  so  ounfnte  him  who  eateema  by  years, 
A  poem's  goodneee  fiiHn  the  date  it  bears, 
Who  not  admirea  nor  yet  approvea  a  line, 
But  what  ia  old,  and  death  haa  made  divine. 

84—59,  CrteAU  *'  Trm$l^im.** 

I  ftel  enraged  that  anything^  defamed— 
Mot  for  iu  tanlia  or  erran  duly  blamed, 
Bnt  ior  ita  modem  ag«>,<~  while  wa  ragaid 
Ail  that  is  old  deser?tng  of  reward* 

76—78,  ^naMHMt "  Ttnuhl'm  ' 
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Of  all  tbU  aeiril*  herd  the  wont  b  ht , 
That  in  proud  duliwM  Joins  with  quality  : 
A  eonntant  crilie  at  th«  Kreat  man's  board. 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  lor  '*  Mj  Lord.** 
What  woeful  jfn/ibis  madrigal  (48)  woald  be 
In  some  storved  kaekmtjfed  soiMcfeer — or  me  t 
Bat  let  a  Lord  onee  own  the  happj  linesi 
How  the  wit  brifEhtenh  I  how  f h«  style  refine:i ! 
Before  hie  $'iertd  namt  fiiet  every  fsalt. 
And  each  taeatUtd  tkama  teems  with  thought 

I^Tbe  love  of  singnleritj  is  not  a  jastitjing  source  of  criUciam.] 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  errf 

As  oft,  the  learned  bj  being  siognlar. 

So  mnch  they  noom  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 

By  ohai)oe  go  right,  they  parposely  go  wrong  : 

So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit, 

And  are  bnt  damned  for  having  too  much  wit. 

[InooostaDcy  as  well  as  inconsistency  is  censurable.] 

Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night, 
But  always  think  their  last  opinion  right. 
A  muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  used. 
This  hour  she's  idolised,  the  next  sbused ; 
While  their  week  heads,  like  towns  unfortified, 
'Twist  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  tbeir  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause,  they're  wiser  still,  they  say  ; 
And  still  to>morroiv*s  wiser  than  to-day. 
We  think  our  fathers  fi)ols,  so  wise  we  grow ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
Onee  school  dhmes  this  sealous  isle  o'srsprsadg 
Who  knew  moot  sentences,  was  deepest  read : 
Faith,  goepel,  all  seemed  made  to  be  disputed, 
And  Done  bad  sense  enough  to  be  confuted. 
Scotists  (49)  nnd  Tbomists  (50)  now  in  peace  remain 


215 


220 


285 


230 


235 


240 


218.  Wrstcboil  nonsense. 
219    Unnger-bitten,    hireling    poet- 
aster. 

2*i2.  Reputable  title;  vanishes. 


223.  Exquisite  verse    abounds    in 
merit. 

224«  Common  people;  go  wrong. 

240.  Dialecticians;  impulsive;  dwelt. 


(48)  A  msdrigal  in  poetry  is  a  ttfaort  lyrical  poem  on  some  pleassnt  topic,  gene- 
rally love.  It  always  involves  a  sort  of  conceit,  and  must  be  graceful  and  elegant. 
By  a  toadrigal  in  music  is  commonly  understood  a  simpls  song  performed  to  rich 
and  varied  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  and  is  not  quite  so  msrry  as  a  glee, 

(49)  John  Duns  Scotns,  the  subtle  doctor  (1265-1308).  He  preleoted  on 
Lombard's  **  Sentences  "  to  30.000  students  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Merton  College.  He  taught  also  in  Paris  and  Cologne.  His  **  Opera 
SpeeolatiTa "  have  been  published  in  12  vole,  at  Lyons ;  bis  "  Opera  Poeitiva " 
have  not  yet  been  printed.  His  mind  was  dialectic,  acute,  persevering,  and  inclined 
to  quibble.  Abatmse  discussion  and  ingenious  theories  were  hie  delight.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Frandsoana  against  the  Dominican  Aquinas,  in  the  Nominalist 
and  Bcalist  oontroveriy. 

^50)  DisciplsB  of  Tbomas  Aquinas,  oommoolj  oAlled  *'Tbe  Angelio  Doctor," 
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Ami<)st  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Dock  Lane.  (51) 

If  Faith  itself  has  difftretU  co/oMr«  worn, 

What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  tarn  ? 

Oft,  leaving  what  is  natoral  and  fit, 

The  onrrent  folljr  proves  the  readj  wit. 

And  authors  think  their  repnration  safe, 

TVhich  lives  as  long  as  fools  ars  pleased  to  laogb, 

[Party  spirit  and  envj  unjustly  attend  true  greatness.] 

Some,  valuing  tho<te  of  their  own  side  or  mind, 

Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankiud ;  (62) 

Fondly  ve  think  we  Konowr  merit  then, 

When  we  bat  praise  ourselves — in  other  men. 

Parties  in  wit  attend  on  those  in  Sute, 

And  public /action  doubles  pricaU  hate. 

Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose 

In  various  shspes  of  parsons,  criticn,  beaux  : 

But  «eiue  twrvived^  when  merry  jutt  were  paeted; 

For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 

Might  he  return  and  bless  ones  more  our  eyes. 

New  Blackmores  (53)  and  new  Milbnums  (54)  must 


S45 


S5C 


fiS 


260 


246.  Religious  belief;  various  outward 
expressions. 

254.  Foolishly  imagine;  praise  de- 
sert. 


257.  Political  partisanship  iacrHMS 
pentonal  ill-will. 

260.  Wisdom  lived  on;  rsey  jokn; 
ended. 


bom  in  the  castle  of  Rocca  Licia,  1227.  He  was  an  early  and  entbnsiastie  ila- 
dent,  and  entered  a  Dominican  convent  in  his  youth  against  the  will  of  his  paresti 
and  friends.  He  was  **  ta  study  all  devote.**  He  was  a  pupil  of  Albertns  Msgnss, 
at  Cologne.  In  1255  the  University  of  Paris  conferred  on  him  a  Doctorste  a 
Theology.  He  lectured  with  great  acceptance  in  Paris  and  in  Naples.  Thf 
Parisian  edition  of  his  works  is  in  23  vols,  folio.  His  **  Snmma  Theologia."  tad 
his  **  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  "  (perhaps  alluded  to  in  line  241)  **of  Prtcr 
Lombard,**  are  his  chief  works.  Dr.  John  Eadie  says,  **  In  concise  sod  csraat 
simplicity  of  style,  in  subtle  end  daring  speculation,  in  purity  and  loftineM  of  sin, 
in  orthodoxy  of  religions  sentiment,  in  acuteness  and  vigour,  in  breadth  aod  dcprb 
of  view,  in  intellect  and  heart,  in  piety  and  temper,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  sckao** 
ledged  '*  Prince  of  Medinval  Schoolmen  and  Divines."* 

(51)  Duck  Lane,  near  Smithfield,  where,  in  Pope*s  days,  old  books  were  mU. 

(52)  The  doctrine  of  the  sophist  Protagoras,  "Man  ia  the  neasnre  of  tB 
things,**  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  ss  man  individual,  or  mankind  eoOeetifilft 
is  regarded  as  the  custodian  of  truth. 

(53)  Sir  Richard  Blackmors  was  descended  from  a  good  Wiltshire  faoil^,  «ai 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.,  1676.  He  was  an  hoRfst  dsb.  • 
very  indifferent  poet,  asd  a  successful  physician.  He  was  knighted  by  WiUisn  IlL 
His  epic  poem,  '*  Prince  Arthur,**  was  published  in  1695«  other  epics  so  **  Kinc 
Alfred,  *  "*  Queen  Elizabeth.**  *'  The  Redeemer,**  *'  The  Creation,**  &c,  wtie  viittn 
amidst  the  duties  of  bis  prorBssion,  or  as  Dryden  called  it,  **  to  the  ramblisf  of  bii 
ohariot  wheels.**    He  died  1729. 

(54)  The  Rev.  Luke  Milbonm.  a  Church  of  Englsod  olergyman,  and  t  poit  if 
little  merit  or  repute,  who  died  1720. 
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Kay,  should  frmt  Homer  raise  hiii  awfnl  bmfl, 
Zotlas  (55)  alalia  woald  start  up  from  the  dead. 
jEaey  will  merit,  as  its  thade  pwrtun^ 
But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  its  sabstanee  tniet 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  kaowa 
The  opposing  bodj's  f^rossness,  oot  its  own. 
When  first  that  San's  too  powerful  beams  displays. 
It  cfrowf  wp  vapourt  which  o6«ettre  its  rays. 
But  even  tbrsH  clouds  at  Ust  adorn  its  way, 
JtUftect  new  gloristf  and  augm^U  the  day. 


265 


270 


266.    ni-fceliog;    worth;   leflection 
follow. 

271.  Absorbs  moisture;  darken. 


273.  Give  back;  grandeur;  increase; 
brightnc 


(55)  Zoiins,  a  grammarian,  born  in  Ampbipolis,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  aod  who  was  noted  for  the  csptioas  asperity  of  his  criticisms 
on  Homer.  He  presented  these  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  in  anticipation  of  a  hand- 
some reward.    Ptolemy,  however,  ordered  him  to  be  executed. 


S^iticrarj  |l0hs» 


The  H0D.T.  C.  Haliburton  (b.  1 798), 
anibor  of  "  Sam  Slick,"  "  Nature  and 
Human  Nature,"  &c.,  died  27th  Aug. 

The  Yen.  R.  C.  Coze,  Archdeacon  of 
Lindisfiu-ne,  aathor  of  **  Lectures  on  the 
Evidence  of  Miracles,"  &c.,  died  25th 
Aoeust 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  author  of  "  The 
Authenticity  end  Messianic  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  Vindi- 
cated," &c.,  has  been  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

**  The  Economic  Position  of  the  Bri- 
tish Labourer"  is  to  be  discussed  in  a 
work  by  Prof.  Fawcett,  M  P.,  Brighton. 

Prof.  M'Goeh,  of  Belfast,  is  prepuriog 
**A  Defence  of  FnndAroenUl  Truth," 
being  a  Review  of  J.  S.  Mill. 

Henri  Taioe,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Paris,  has  issued  a  work  on  "  The 
Philoaophy  of  Art." 

"  The  Literary  History  of  France  in' 
the  Fourteenth  Century  **  has  been  pub- 
lished by  L^vy,  from  the  pens  of  V. 
Leoiero  and  Ernest  Kenan. 


Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,  bom  in 
Dublin,  Autr.,  1805.  author  of  ''Alge- 
bra, the  Science  of  Pure  Time,"  "A 
General  Method  of  Dynamics,"  **  Lec- 
tures on  Qaatemions,"  &o.,  snd  Astro- 
nomer-Royal of  Ireland,  died  4th  Sept. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth  and  G.Waring, 
Ef!q.,  are  about  to  publish,  in  parallel 
columns,  with  preftice,  notes,  &c.,  ver- 
sions of  "  The  Holy  Gmipels,"  in  Gothic 
snd  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Wycliffa  and  by 
Tyndale,  bearinflr  the  dates  respectively 
of  360,  995,  1389.  and  1526. 

*"  The  Reign  of  Henry  VH."  is  to  be 
rehabilitated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Psmell. 

''Studies  about  England,"  by  M. 
L.  Blanc,  are  anticipated  with  interest. 

'*  Revolution"  is  the  capital  subject 
on  which  Edgar  Qainet  is  engaged. 

GusUye  Dor^  is  illustrating  Shak- 
spere! 

The  '*  Iliad"  has  been  translated  into 
blank  verse  by  the  Earl  of  Derby;  into 
hexsmeters  by  J.  H.  Dart  and  by  E.  A. 
Simcoi.  J.  C.  Wright  will  close  his 
blank  Terse  rendering  by  the  publication 
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of  th«  list  six  books  in  Ootobor;  mnd 
in  November  we  ere  pmmieed  Profeseor 
J.  8,  Bliickie*B  '*  Homer**  io  ballad  metre. 

F.  W.  Farrar  has  prepared  tweotj- 
two  **  Chapters  oo  Lanienage.* 

C.  W.  HoekyDS,  anibor  of  *•  Talpa.** 
has  in  the  preu  a  volume  of  **  Oecasioos] 
Essays.** 

Professor  ConingtAo  bas  an  Enelish 
▼erse  translation  of  Vtrgira**iEneid'*  in 
prrparation. 

If.  Bertbelot  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  Cbstr  of  On;anic  Chemistiy  in 
the  Collef^e  of  France. 

*'A  History  of  Florenoe,**  byM.Thien, 
has  been  pot  into  the  publisher's  hands 
for  £20,000. 

Miss  Mayrs  edncationist,  died  1st 
Sept.,  s^d  72. 

£.  S.  Dallas,  of  the  Tonet,  antbor  of 
**  Poetics,*'  hMS  in  the  press  '*  l':ssays 
towards  the  Scirace  of  CriUcism.** 

Dr.  Pns^  is  about  to  issue  a  **  De- 
fence of  his  Position  and  Policy,  and  of 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Eoglish  Church.** 

**A  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleich,**  based 
on  new  materials,  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  J.  A.  St.  John. 

It  is  propo(»ed  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Robert  Tannahill,  the  Scottish  song 
writer. 

Mr. Thorpe  has  two  volnmes  of  **  Earl/ 
Anglo>  Saxon  Charters,**  with  notes  and 
hititorical  comments,  Just  ready. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  one  of  the  best 
American  interpreters  of  **  The  Proee 
Writers  of  Germany,**  has  in  the  press 
a  work  on  **  Bearan  in  Religion,"  to 
which  mnch  importance  is  likely  to  be 
attached. 

"  Memoirs  of  George  III.  and  his 
Times,**  by  Mr.  Jease^  snd  **  The  Letters 
of  Georfre  III.  to  Lord  North,**  edited  by 
W.  B.  Donne,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

'*  The  site  of  Arcient  Nineveh**  is  to 
receive  elucidation  in  a  splendid  volume 
to  be  issoed  (rum  the  Imperial  printing- 
office,  Paris,  by  M.  Place. 

Jean  F.  Encke,  the  celebrated  German 
astronomer  (b.  1791).  editor  of  *'Tbe 
Astronomical  Aonnal,**  and  Director  of 
the  Royal  Obtiervalory  of  BerliUi  died 
6th  Septembtr. 


Bcv.  Jnlint  R.  Wstd,  ef  GsBBScAest. 
is  writing  a  Biegrapliy  ef  Jsimi  G. 
Percival,  the  Ameriesn  poet,  Ungsiail, 
and  geographer. 

M.  SylvaiB  van  de  Weycr  hss  pak- 
lished,  in  the  eighth  voL  of  the  Hlml- 
laniea  of  the  PhikbibUn  SocMly,s 
sketch  of  a  ooovenatioa  with  NapdMS 
at  Elba,  a  narrative  eammaniostad  to 
Lord  Hollaed  in  1815,  by  his  ooshb, 
G.  V.  Vernon. 

D.  W.  A.  Hammond  is  about  is  psiiSA 
a  work  on  **  The  Health  cf  Mcs  of 
Letters." 

Mr.  Gibson,  of  the  Amsriwn  IfisMH, 
bas  prepared  a  Chinese  tiandatitt  cf 
the  New  Testament,  with  rafersneea 

Mr.  John  Bruce,  editor  of  the  AJ&m 
edition  of  Cowper^s  **Poaais,'*  has  is  pis- 
paration  a  Memoir,  illastrated  byotv 
letters  and  documenta,  in  which  be  *iP, 
we  believe,  tell  the  love  story  of  the 
poet*s  life. 

A  vol.  oF  "  Christaas  Cards,"  intli 
music,  edited,  with  notes,  by  W.fl.Bttk, 
will  shortly  be  ready. 

Jacob  Larwood  and  J.  C.  Hottea  src 
engaged  on  a  **  History  of  Sii^nbearda* 

Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  founder  »ai 
afterwards  president  of  the  Geograpbieil 
Society,  author  of  **  A  Cycle  of  CelcstitI 
Obj<H:tii,**  ''Celestial  Chrcmatics^**  &&» 
died  9th  Sept.,  aged  77. 

A  new  work  on   "Natnial  Fbile- 
sopby,**  by  Professor  William 
and  Mr.  ^rling,  is  annoonoed. 

Prof.  D.  Mssson's 
'*  Something  may  suxvly  be  looked  fo 
from  Prof.  Veitch  and  Bni»  Spnecr 
Baynes  *'~is,  we  believe,  aboot  to  tsra 
out  corrrct:  the  former  will  shortly  pet 
before  the  public  his  "  life  and  Writisa 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,**  and  the  btter 
a  defence  of  his  master**  loficsl  tfaeo- 
nes. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Woiks  of  P»- 
fessor  Ferrier,  PbiloBO|duoal  and  I^ 
rary,  are  in  preparation.  TIm  firrt  ^ 
will  include  the  Philoeopby  of  Oo- 
scioosness,  hb  criticisms  of  Bcrkel«5> 
Bailey,  Mill,  &c^  and  Selectitms  frca 
his  Lectures.  The  second  will  oasftts: 
of  Criiicisms,  Essays,  BiogiaphieB,  &e. 


ITS  AIMS,  METHODS,  AND  MEANS. 

liirsiuTUBB  is  the  expression  of  thought.  It  ranges  from  l^e 
simplef t  form  of  speech  in  which  a  fact  can  be  stated  to  the  grandest 
antnem-like  ntterance  of  aa  aspiration  for  communion  with  heaven 
which  can  rise  in  the  human  soul ;  and  inclades  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  possibilities  of  using  words  as  signs  and  exponents  of 
thought.  In  the  intellect  of  man  all  things  excite  thought,  and 
thought  constantly  aims  at  securing  for  itseu,  first  the. registering, 
and  then  the  communicating  aid  of  language. 

'*  A  being  using  thoughtful  breath "  is  one  of  the  elegant  peri- 
phrases  which  a  poet  may  justly  use  to  indicate  a  man.  The  soul 
18  the  birthplace  and  the  home  of  thought.  In  associating  itself 
with  language  it  becomes  expressible  and  impressive.  Thought  is 
the  growth,  language  the  outgrowth  of  the  mind.  Speech,  there^ 
fore,  "  a  double  nature  has,"  an  inner  being  and  an  outward  life ; 
in  which  latter  form  it  becomes*  strictly  s|>eaking,  literature.  Lite- 
rary culture  signifies  that  training  by  which  speech,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  may  be  most  perfectly  realized,  and  may  be  made 
most  thoroughly  effective.  Culture  is  careful  and  well-directed 
managem^it  in  the  application  of  those  means  by  which  intended 
ends  may  be  most  certainly  and  readily  brought  about.  Literary 
culture  is  the  management  of  the  means  of  mwng  words  the  sym- 
bols and  the  interpreters  of  thought.  That  thought  is  cidtivabfe  is 
admitted  by  the  recognition  of  a  science  of  logic.  That  the  power 
of  expression  is  capable  of  improvement  by  skilful  study  ana  assi- 
dnons  practice  is  a  fact  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
science  of  rhetoric,  many  people  are  not  indeed  inclined  to  deny, 
but  anxious  to  conceal.  **  Such  is  the  distrust  excited  by  an^ 
suspicion  of  rhetorical  artifice,  that  every  speaker  or  writer  who  is 
anxious  to  carry  his  point  endeavours  to  disown  or  keep  out  of  sight 
any  superiority  of  skill,  and  wishes  to  be  considered  as  relymg 
rather  on  the  strength  of  his  cause  and  the  soundness  of  his  views 
than  on  his  ingenuity  and  expertness  as  an  advocate.  Hence  it  is 
that  even  those  who  have  paid  the  ^eatest  and  the  most  successful 
attention  to  the  study  of  composition  and  of  elocution  are  so  far 
from  encouraging  others  by  example  or  recommendation  to  engage 
in  the  same  pursuit,  that  they  labour  rather  to  conceal  and  disavow 
their  own  proficiency ;  and  thus  theoretical  rules  are  decried,  even 
by  those  wno  owe  tne  most  to  them  ;"*  and  men  who  will  keenly 

*  Whatelj*8  '*  Bhetoric."    latrodncUon,  par.  8 
1866.  T 
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claim  an  acquaiDtance  with  the  innermost  secrets  of  logic  will 
disclaim  with  equal  earnestness  any,  even  the  le.ast,  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  practices  of  the  rhetorician.  And  there  is  a  beaatiliil 
and  human  reason  for  this  difference  of  feeling  regarding  Uiese 
nearly  related — in  fact,  twin-sister — sciences.  It  is  felt  to  he  a 
man's  duty  to  be  truthful — to  give  utterance  to  the  thought  thtl  is 
in  him.  It  is  every  man's  ambition  to  be  recognized  as  the  possessor 
of  correct  thought — to  be  at  least  supposed  to  have  taken  the  utmost 
care  in  forming  his  judgments  and  coming  to  the  conclusions  which 
he  seeks  to  lay  before  others.  Logic  is  admitted  to  aid  the  thinker, 
is  indeed  often  believed  to  exert  a  magical  influence  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  fallacies,  so  that  if  the  speaker  can  persuade  the  hearer 
that  he  has  employed  all  the  safeguards  of  tliat  science  in  the  coune 
of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  the  impression  goes  a  gteat  waj  t.^ 
incline  the  hearer  to  accept  the  speaker's  argument  as  valid  and 
unimpeachable.  But  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  begins  "  to  pick 
and  choose  "  among  words,  to  select  his  expressions  with  care,  and 
to  study  the  statement  of  his  case,  we  are  afraid  of  being  duped : 
we  suspect  that  the  words  which  require  so  much  deliberation,  and 
the  sentences  on  the  turn  of  which  so  much  care  is  bestowed,  are  fo 
weighed  and  arranged  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  a  deceitful 
one.  This  prejudice  acts  powertully  on  thought,  insinuates  doab* 
into  the  hearer's  mind,  excites  critical  hesitation,  and  generally  act^ 
as  a  disturbing  influence.  Hence  an  avowal  of  familiarity  with  the 
processes  of  rhetoric  deters  from  yielding  assent  to  the  opinionr 
expressed,  and  the  very  chief  end  of  rhetoric— persuasion — is  mor» 
or  less  frustrated.  Hence  the  sedulous  concealment  of  a  knowledj< 
of  the  arts  of  persuasion,  even  of  the  arts  of  composition  ;  hence  tli' 
ajixiety  for  acquiring  credit  for  the  spontaneous  and  unstudiei 
utterance  of  thought  which  most  men  feel  and  strive  after.  On  this 
account  rhetoric  is  wooed  in  secret,  while  logic  is  gladly  taken  out 
to  public  places.  But  both  of  these  impressions  are  fallacious.  A 
knowledi^e  of  logic  does  not  secure  honesty  of  thought.  For  tLt 
reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  correctness  is  not  quite  convertibJe 
with  candour  of  thought— the  moral  quality  is  not  implied  in  it.  A 
speaker's  acquaintance  with  the  processes  of  logical  involatioD  cr 
evolution,  hovrever  valuable  in  itself  and  to  the  possessor,  is  d<>: 
necessarily  a  protection  to  the  hearer ;  it  may  be  very  much  tb? 
reverse.  The  word  sophistry  has  been  invented  to  express  the  dis- 
honest use  of  the  processes  of  logic  to— 

"  Make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason;  to  perplex  and  da&h 
Matarest  coansel — " 

by  sham  wisdom,  or  no  wisdom,  wearing  the  garb  of  true  tliought. 
The  practice  of  rhetoric  is  not  necessarily  pernicious.  On  the  ctn- 
trary  it  is  often  highly  advantageous  to  the  accurate  and  effectiw 
setting  forth  of  truth.  I  should  even  go  further,  and  assert  that 
rhetorical  skill  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  right  exprcs6ion,'tliit 
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is,  in  other  words,  the  utilization  of  thought ;  "  for,"  as  Pericles  said 
to  the  Athenians,  after  the  second  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
"  he  that  hath  good  thoughts  and  cannot  express  them,  would  have 
been  as  good  if  he  had  not  thought  at  all."*  To  transfer  one's 
thoughts  precisely  into  the  mind  of  another  with  all  their  associa- 
tions and  consociations,  it  is  needful  to  know  not  only  our  own 
thoughts  as  they  really  are,  but  what  words  and  forms  of  words 
will  duly  and  truly  represent  tbem  as  they  require  to  be  shown  to 
those  whom  we  wish  to  affect  by  them,  so  that  they  may  suggest  or 
imply  neither  more  nor  less  than  tbey  should.  To  give  an  exact 
equivalent  in  words  for  the  thoughts  which  we  feel  thronging  in 
our  own  spirits  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  When,  however, 
thought  is  emotioned  the  difficulty  becomes  vastly  increased,  for 
emotion  bestirs  the  intellect  diversely ;  and  thought  is  not  pre- 
cisely  expressed  unless  there  is  connoted  along  with  it  the  emotion 
which  excites,  accompanies,  or  results  from  it,  however  *'  hot  with 
awifl  pulses  "  it  may  be. 

The  literary  expression  of  thought,  then,  we  think  ought  to  be 
clear,  adequate,  and  distinct  as  to  idea;  and  precise,  perspicu- 
ous, and.  emotioned' as  to  style.  Literature  is  tne  full,  free,  iresh 
activity  of  the  thinking  faculty  in  its  best  state,  truly  set  forth  in 
whatsoever  form  is  most  suitable  to  produce  the  effect  desired — 
whether  that  be  the  communication  of  information,  the  promotion 
of  sociality,  the  excitement  of  delight,  or  the  registration  of  ex- 
perience, reflection,  and  imagination.  Literary  culture  is  intended 
to  bring  the  mind  into  this  best  state  of  forth-giving  power. 

'*  Fine  thoughts  are  wealth,  for  the  right  nse  of  which 
Men  are  and  ought  to  be  accotmtable." 

Men  are  not  what  they  should  be  unless  they  are  continually 
transmuting  life  into  thought,  and  causing  thought  to  permeate 
life  again  in  constant  interaction.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  self- 
improvement.  Thus  alone  can  thought  ripen  into  truth,  and  the 
appearances  of  nature,  by  a  strange  transition  and  metamorphosis, 
become  converted  into  science,  poetry,  and  faith, — 

''  Writ  in  the  red-leaved  volume  of  the  heart." 

A  true,  good  heart,  an  active  and  productive  mind,  possessed  of 
si|^ht,  insight,  and  foresight,  a  taste  to  which  wit  aua  beauty  are 
alike  welcome,  and  a  power  of  expression  so  refined  and  accurate 
that— 

"  Thought  takes  a  charm  from  its  envcsturing  word,** — 

are  the  chief  elements  in  a  genuinely  healthy  human  nature,  and 
towards  the  development  of  which  literary  culture  is  exerted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  either  assumes  or  has  laid  upon 
him  the  guidance  or  instruction  of  any  portion  of  the  public,  in 
serial,  by  books,  or  from  the  desk,  pulpit,  or  platform,  to  contend 

*  Thucydides,  book  ii.,  60. 
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igaintt  tlie  false  notion  of  the  last  centnry,  tliat  liieratnre  is  ai 
art,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  simulation  of  nature.  No  merelj 
simulAtire  art  is  ever  efifectivc.  All  the  ^and  periods  of  litersry 
success  were  periods  of  earnestness,  reality,  and  sincerity.  The 
fflorioos  energies  of  fresh  national  life  gare  form  and  stir  to 
Chaucer's  time ;  the  vigorous  pulses  of  those  who  liad  been  quick- 
ened  by  the  Beformation  made  the  literature  of  Shaks^eres  en 
palpitate  with  realized  vitality  ;  the  Commonwealth  inspirited  the 
religious  element  to  energy  and  rush  of  effort,  and  Milton's  poems 
demonstrate  the  efEcacy  of  its  influences ;  the  earnest  intemntiontl 
contests  and  the  strong  upsurging  tides  of  human  passion  excited 
thereby,  imparted  intense  power  to  the  thinkers  of  the  days  of 
JDryden  ;  the  feeling  of  settledness  distilled  its  equability  into  the 
language  of  Pope's  age,  for  the  revolution  settlement  had  quieted 
the  currents  of  existence  for  a  time,  and  evxayMm  became  possible ; 
with  the  oncome  of  the  Bevolution  Cowper  and  Bums  appeared, 
and  with  its  outcome  in  the  Empire  the  names  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  Byron  and  Scott,  are  connected ;  with  the  rise  of  the 
people  and  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  with  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  and  the  institution  of  the  Penny  Post,  we  have  the 
contemporary  developments  of  cheap  literature,  newspapers,  aod 
serials,  the  growth  of  a  new  race  of  authors — ^not  strictly  thinken, 
but  multipliers  of  the  results  of  thought. 

The  present  age,  like  that  which  felt  the  reaction  consequent  on 
the  secession  ot  the  house  of  Hanover,  is  liable  to  entertain  the 
fallacious  notion  that  earnest  sincerity,  vigorous  purpose,  and 
healthy  personality,  are  not  so  requisite  in  human  life  as  onr  prede- 
cessors seemed  to  have  supposed.  Out  of  this  mistake  we  hive 
been  somewhat  rudely  roused  by  the  fierce  conflicts  of  which  tW 
Crimea,  India,  and  America  have  been  the  scenes.  These  hare 
shown  us  that  in  all  life  there  must  be  ruling  purposes,  sterling 
honestv,  and  constant  watchfulness  against  falling  to  the  dull  lereb 
of  selfishness  and  commonplace.  Because  our  present  hfe  if 
various  our  literature  is  so  ;  because  it  is  so  pre<^minently  realiitir. 
sculpture,  painting,  and  philosophy  have  drivelled  down  to  pur- 
veyors for  utility.  The  use  of  a  Psyche  is  to  hold  a  gaslight,  sod 
of  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  to  form  the  centre  piece  in  a  shilling 
exhibition.  Political  economy  has  sunk  to  regulating  tariflis  in- 
stead of  governing  social  life.  But  it  caimot  be  ao  for  ever.  Life 
is  grander  than  this.  There  never  can  be  a  noble  life  without  ^Ue 
aims.  Sincerity  must  enter  into  and  phine  out  of  every  ooci^fiation : 
the  very  habits  of  humanity  must  be  honest,  if  tho  stir  of  true 
vitality  is  to  be  felt  in  the  heart.  .  Of  all  the  issiusa  of  ^rrt^"!*^ 
however,  it  most  behoves  man  to  have  those  ofhis  thoughts  a^wexe. 
To  widen  and  deepen  knowledge  usefully,  truth  m^st  l^,  sought, 
gathered,  and  arranged -;  then  we  may -proceed  to  build  **iri3klbat 
tear,  and'wilh  a  manly  heart." 

We  affirm  this  all  the  more  readily,  all  the  more  steadily,  becauw 
we  write  chiefly  for  those  whose  own  efforts  must  carry  them 
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upward  and  onward — who  must  tarn  the  grindstone  for  the  nhaping 
and  sharpening  of  their  own  mode  of  intellectual  being.    We  do 
not  care  to  speak  in  the  tako-it-for-granted-style.    We  wish  rather 
that  our  words  may  come  to  onr  readers  with  "  demonstration," 
that  they  naay  be  words  of  "  power."    Wo  urge  this  idea  of  literarY 
cultore,  being  in  reality  life-culture,  not  unsympathisingly  but  well 
aware  of  its  taskwork  tone  and  its  stublJom  difficulties.      We 
believe,  however,  that  all  noble  life  is  a  conflict  with  and  an  over- 
coming of  difficulties ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  bettor 
tfaas  than  if  sueh  a  life  were  easy-going.    Enjoyment  arises  from  the 
csemsMe  of  all  ^wer ;  bat  the  supreme  delisht  of  humanity  comes 
from  the  conscioaa  greatening  of  selfhood  that  resnlts  from  a  sub- 
dtdng  effort  employed  against  the  mortifving  disquietudes  of  time 
and  sense.    Hence  we  cordially  endorse  the  sentiments  of  Tliomaa 
T.  Lynch,  "If  learning,  thinking,  inquisitive — in  one  word,  self- 
improving, — a  man  has  reliefs  in  life's  work  which  no  worry 
ana  trouble  can  utterly  deprive  him  of.    To  self-impityven  we  do 
not  talk  exactingly,  claiming  so  much  science  and  so  much  litera- 
ture; but  encouragingly,  saying,  the  less  scholarship  and  onpor- 
tonitv  you  have  when  you  begin  your  work,  the  haraer  it  wiu  be, 
but  the  more  hononrable  your  success.    Whenever  a  man  effects  a 
good  work  especially  hard,  it  will  be  especially  honourable,  and 
shall  win  a  blessing  especially  rich.    We  know  that  if  the  first 
strength  put  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  eager  wishes  does  not 
succeed,  human  nature  fails  but  too  readily.    But  take  the  case  of 
the  self-improver  who  has  persevered  through  yean,  fighting  on 
towards  knowledge  and  self-regulation,  confirming  himself  in  ^ood 
ynndple  by  true  observation,---<^B  not  his  hard  work  won  hmi  a 
rich  blessing  f    Business  would  have  swallowed  him  up  alive  in  its 
dusty  pit  but  for  his  watchfulness  and  energy  as  a  self-miprover."* 
"  Till  you  begin  to  improve,  you  cannot  tell  all  the  reason  tiiers 
is  for  improving :  you  do  not  know  the  defects  of  the  unimproved ; 
the  satisfaction  of  the  improver ;  the  help  that  the  work  offers  to 
the  worker.    Nobody  can  understand  the  excellencies  of  a  work 
without  putting  his  liand  to  it.    And  the  way  to  get  your  heart  into 
a  work  is  to  put  your  hand  to  it  "t  tuid  set  about  doing  it,— 

*'  FlUiog  Moh  moment  with  a  moment's  Usk," 

What  a  revision  of  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  activity  would 
there  be  if  men  went  whole-heartedly  to  the  duties  of  life— not  its 
mere  routine,  bread-gaining  duties,  but  the  entire  round  of  personal, 
family,  social,  national,  and  reli^ous  duties — all  the  duties  which 
are  implied  in  the  unique  possession  of  intellectual  life,  and  grudged 
every  opportunity  of  fulfilling  any  one  of  them  past  by  or  neglected 
as  so  much  waste  of  life  and  loss  of  power  1  What  men  we  should  be 
if  the  monitor,  consdenoerheld  us  to  our  life-work,  and  compelled 
us  to  be  as  noble  as  the  c^mcities  within  us  would  allow !    In  aid 

•  **  Leotvns  in  Aid  «f  Selt-imfraveasBt,**  L,  p.  5.        f  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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of  our  becoming  so,  the  following  notes  on  the  aims,  methods,  and 
means  of  literary  culture  are  written  and  placed  before  the  reader. 
Literary  culture  aims  at  honest  completeness  of  being.    The  law 
of  activity  is  the  law  also  of  enjoyment. 

**  Without  employ 
The  soul  18  on  the  rack,  the  rack  of  rest 
To  soals  most  adverse;  action's  all  their  joy." 

But  activity  is  never  healthy,  never  free  from  irksomeness  and 
distemper  unless  there  is  a  consent  and  bcurmony  of  the  faeol- 
ties  of  men,  unless  the-  forces  and  issues  of  effort  are  babjot^ed 
and  equally  moved.  If  the  wheels  of  life's  stir  do  not  keep  their 
own  poise  and  movement,  meet  their  own  check  and  feel  their  due 
impulse,  the  ongoings  cannot  be  retained  in  orderliness  and  effec- 
tiveness. Wholeness  alone  supplies  the  possibility  of  well-doiD^. 
We  cannot  neglect  or  overuse  any  faculty  without  causing  dis- 
turbance and  opening  a  passage  to  lailure  or  defeat.  However  fine 
and  fluent  be  the  flow  of  thought,  however  ready  the  power  of  action, 
if  it  be  a  fluency  or  readiness  gained  by  the  over-burnishment  of 
one  faculty  or  the  disregard  of  another,  it  is  impossible  for  m  to  lire 
a  complete  life — to  be  what  we  ought.  Literature  is  life  rescued 
from  its  transiency  and  reserved  to  "  a  life  beyond  life."  Coltuie 
always  strives  to  ripen,  to  heighten  the  worth  of  what  it  operates 
upon.  To  perfect  that  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  is  therefore  the  most 
trustworthy  means  of  eflecting  a  thorough  as  well  as  useful  and 
beneficial  literary  culture. 

Literary  culture  aims  at  entire  harmony  of  life.  Appearances 
and  shams  are  often  said  to  be  more  prevalent  in  literature  than 
in  any  other  form  of  human  activity.  In  so  far  as  any  literal; 
work  is  an  appearance  only  and  not  a  reality-— is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  well-exerted  skill  and  fervour  of  endeavour — ^it  lacks  the 
vexT  essence  of  true  literature.  Literature  should  be  the  simple 
and  immediate  expression  of  thought  in  the  precise  form  in  which 
it  arises,  or  in  the  specific  form  in  which  it  will  best  eflect  its 
purpose,  whatever  that  may  be.  Disproportion  of  energy  or  effort 
disturbs  the  mind  and  disenchants  it.  Discordance  of  method  and 
endeavour  excites  disapprobation.  Dislocation  of  "parts,  discon- 
tinuity of  argument,  inaccuracy  of  expression,  incorrectness  of 
thought,  inconsistency  of  thought— expression — ^from  mistake  to  lie 
— originate  one  and  aJl  in  a  want  of  harmony,  a  want  of  fitness  and 
appropriateness.    A  man  may — 

"Perform 
The  pnnctnal  fonctions  of  his  daily  life 
With  must  admirable  complacencj," — 

yet  have  little  heart-love  set  upon  the  work  he  does.  Bat  ever  aod 
anon  the  contradiction  of  feeling  and  function  will  appear,  and  the 
want  of  harmony  of  life  will  diow  itself.  If  any  man  seeks  an 
outlet  for  the  teeming  issues  of  his  mind  in  literature,  he  must  wvilj 
provide  that  the  aims  of  the  writer  harmonize  wiUi  the  Sfd  (if  ftlu' 
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writer ;  for  literary  culture  demands  that  such  thought  alone  as  is  the 
outgrowth  of  life  should  be  written  under  its  auspices  and  by  its  help. 
Literary  culture  aims  at  absolute  sincerity  of  life.     The  true 
must  permeate  all  thought  and  action.    Without  it  the  good  is  im- 
possible, and  the  beautiful  is  deceptive  as  mirage,  and  fleeting  as  the 
colour  of  rainbows.    Truth  is  the  first  want  as  it  is  also  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  life.    Falseness  is  destructiveness.     Sincerity  is  at 
once  the  chief  and  most  requisite  of  moral  attributes.    Life  is  never 
safe   unless  sincerity  characterises  it.     Sincerity,  in  looking  at 
Nature  and  reading  off  the  lessons  she  supplies,  is  indispensable  to 
science.     Sincerity  in  our  standing  before  tne  ever-working  laws  of 
existence  is  requisite  to  secure  health  and  happiness.     Sincerity  in 
social  life  is  the  foundation  of  trust  and  the  staoility  which  depends 
on  it.     Sincerity  in  work  is  the  sure  basis  of  character  and  worth. 
Sincerity  of  feeling  is  the  main  condition  of  successful  oratory,  and 
sincerity  of  reprocmction  is  the  greatest  of  all  merits  in  the  arts  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry.     Sincerity  in  manufactures  is  the 
main  requisite  of  trade,  and  political  freedom  depends  upon  the 
sincerity  of  feeling  with  which  class  looks  on  class.    Of  religion 
sincerity  is  not  only  a  requirement  but  a  sign.    Life  is  dependent 
in  aU  its  foremost  interests  upon  sincerity.    literature,  as  the  highest 
form  which  the  life  of  thought  is  capable  of  taking,  demands  that 
sincerity  should  animate  its  followers ;  and  literary  culture,  there- 
fore, aims  at  instilling  into  every  one  who  wishes  to  have  share  in 
her  praises  a  perception  of  the  need  of  sincere  thought  expressed 
sincerely. 

Literary  culture  aims  at  securing  the  living  permanence  of  thought. 
There  is  in  every  man  a  surcharge  of  vitality.  Man  was  not  made  to 
live  for  himself  alone.  He  was  created  to  live  with  and  for,  as  well  as 
by  and  beside  others.  Thought  is,  of  all  his  powers,  that  one  which, 
out-growing  from  the  soul,  partakes  of  its  life,  and  like  it  seeks  to 
live  for  ever.  That  it  may  accomplish  this,  it  flashes  into  many 
forms.  It  builds  edifices  and  ens  tones  itself  for  a^es ;  it  imparts 
perennial  statuesqueness  to  its  ideas  in  sculpture  ;  it  flings  a  copy 
of  that  which  delighted  it  upon  the  canvas,  and  bids  it  is^Iad  others 
for  ages ;  it  injects  itself  among  wheels,  pinions,  and  pistons,  and 
gives  being  to  machinery  ;  it  mingles  witli  the  clay  of  the  earth,  and 
animates  it  to  fertility  by  agriculture,  or  kneads  it  into  forms  of  use 
or  beauty  through  the  nctile  arts ;  it  projects  itself  into  the  past, 
and  brings  home  history ;  it  woos  nature  till  she  by  its  impregna- 
tion produces  science  ;  it  fills  the  universe  with  emotion,  and  catches 
up  the  echoes  it  gives  back  as  poetry  ;  it  photographs  itself  in  books, 
and  it  is  literature  in  its  common,  though  not  its  most  correct  sig- 
nification. These  books  by  being— and  only  so  far  as  they  are 
— ensouled  become  immortal,  borrowing  their  destiny  from  the 
great  life-principle  of  all  things,  thought.  Literature  is  the  thought 
of  mankind  embodied  in  worch ; — jo  embodied  as  to  have  the  eflects 
of  life,  being  quickening,  reproductive,  and  social,  and  capable  of  an 
existence  outlasting  him  the  essence  of  whose  life  they  are. 
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literary  ealtttre  aime  at  the  ready  difTnsion  of  tbonglit.  Hioa^ 
is  the  moet  precious  of  the  outgrowths  of  life.  To  prodnee  tkngfat 
is  one  of  man's  highest  fxmotions,  as  to  act  from  and  in  aceordisoe 
with  tme  thought  is  one  of  his  noblest.  Tinrnght  is  not  a  penoaal 
possession.  Itfr  tmest  utility  only  arises  when  we  diffuse  it.  ILept 
to  one's  self  it  is  a  solitary  joy,  revealed  to  another  it  becomes  **  ivies 
blessed."  Literary  culture  enables  us  to  diffuse  thought  more 
pleasantly,  usefully,  and  acceptably.  It  is  indeed  one  of  its  duef 
objects  to  bestow  upon  thougnt  that  attractiveness  and  graee,  that 
persuasiveness  and  power  which  will  induce  others  to  attend 
to  and  be  moved  by  the  results  of  our  minds.  Hence  litanlore 
has  always  aimed  at  popularization.  Among  the  rhapsodists  of 
Ghreeoe,  the  troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Magasinirts  of 
the  present  age,  the  aim  has  alike  been  to  acquire  influence  by 
impressing  many.  This  is  the^  secret  of  the  yearning  for  pubiios- 
tion ;  a  fact  which  of  itself  fully  proves  the  statement  we  have 
made.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  literary  culture  is  not  merely  a 
selfish  process,  but  has  a  root  in  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  oir 
nature.  ISTo  man  ever  cultures  his  literary  faculty  solely  fbr  the 
selfish  delight  and  single  pleasure  its  momentary  activity  produess. 
Letters  would  die  and  culture  would  cease  if  the  freezing  cold- 
ness of  selfishness  should  ever  acquire  unchallenged  domimon  ovtr 
the  soul  of  man;  for  in  its  veiy  nature  literature  aims  at  ready  dif- 
fusiveness. 

But  wherever  the  human  mind  is  stimulated  by  an  ambitiooysad 
spurred  on  by  an  aim,  there  arises  a  need  for  a  method.  Literature, 
DO  less  than  any  other  form  of  activity,  must  work  by  a  method, 
and  determine  for  itself  the  way  in  which  its  aims  may  be  bsst 
accomplished.  The  discharge  of  anjf  duty  shghUy  or  siighlbgh 
brings  its  own  punishment  with  it— inefiectiveoesa,  "A  good 
method,"  Comte  affirms,  "  impavts  to  the  spirit  such'  a  power  thst 
it  is  able  in  some  measure  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  talent.  It  is  s 
lever  which  bestows  on  the  feeble  man  who  employs  it  a  foret  which 
cannot  be  had  by  the  most  powerful  man  who  may  he  deprived  of 
a  similar  help."* 

Methods  of  literary  culture  are  of  course  as  Tario«s  as  the  sini 
of  the  human  spirit  and  the  foroM  in  which  they  lotiy  be  wcifad 
out  into  success.  No  truth  enters  the  mi^d  in  isolatied  lon^iaeii. 
All  truths  are  related  to  each  other.  They  form  one  wfaah^oas 
mighty  system,  although  we  eamtot  see  it  all.  When  ire  ^deavov 
to  unite  them  so  as  to  firame  them  into  a  perceptible  order,  teadng 
to  die  accomplishment  of  a  given  or  detenninsavlln^  ire  methodiss 
cor  thoughts ;  and  this  we  do  ia  express  subservienoy  to  our  pmr 
aim.  Lookinff  at  literature  in  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  variously 
considered,  oat  of  its  several  branches  and  subdivisums  we 
aiB  ubable  trow  to  enter  into  luiy  detafled  6zp«lalipQ;>^  Us 
fdlowing   taUe  may  euggest'  evsiii>  aiora  than  we<  M«U^49* 

'^  AogiiSt^XS«Bts%*'T<s»tisswsd>gMsttiBi,*'>flQlBit»k,L-  tie** 
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I.  SdeotiSo 


IL  fiifttoiic    < 


lU.  PweripltTt  - 


The   methods  of  Uterary  oaltore  may  be  regarded  as  fivefold, 

1 .  Ezpotitiont  of  new  diaooveriM  or  \hmnm, 
)2.  Popalar  sUtemMU  of  rte«iT«d  of^nioDS. 
^3.  Freoh  devoJopmeoU  foooded  on  old  opiaions. 

4.  Dis^aUitioDfl  snggestiTO  of  othor  bjpotheM«. 

l.NirntiTeiofereotB  }!«"«»»-•■•*■• 

(  pMtsshutoiy. 

2.  Duqaisitioxit  fonoded  on  events, 

3.  Philooophic  interpretations  of  eyents. 

4.  Practical  lessons  derived  from  events. 

^  '^       I  of  causes,  movements,  and  schemes. 

J  held  by  individnals. 
maintained  Ij  olaea^s. 
acted  on  hj  states,  ftc 
/of  refonnan. 
.*1!5^**^ 

I  of  thinkem. 

Lof  saota  and  aaaodations. 
'1.  Ofoonntaita,  &o. 

3.  Of  inventions  and  proecieea  of  art 

3.  Of  men^a  aims  and  acbievementi^ 

i.  Of  tbooght  and  its  effects. 
L  5.  Of  nature  and  its  operations. 

(  song,  ode,  and  hymn. 
1.  Of  amotioDA  <  elegj,  dii]ge,  or  tbrenodj. 

(  satire,  bnrlesqae,  and  parody. 

i  drama, 
romance  and  idjL 
tale,  ballad,  and  poatortl. 

Ipnlpit* 
pnblic 

f  political. 

social. 

relixions. 

historic. 

sdentifie. 

litamry; 

Am  we  pefar  lumsthKanew  to  exhamtivenaie,  we  le«re  tha 
eonliiiti  Of  the  preoeoiDg  tabcdar  spuifm  «0  elements  of  thought 
for  development  in  the  minda  of  our  readera.  If,  with  the 
aifiMnee  of  tlieir  own.  ideae^  ^ti^jr  ill  119  thaae  ontUnea^  t^  will 


ZV.  PoUio     • 


3.  CflntraMiij 
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feel  ^eater  content  than  if  we  were  fully  to  detail  the  considera- 
tioDS  presiding  over  its  form  and  classification. 

But,  eyery  method  implies  that  there  are  means'  by  which  tbe 
roadway  it  points  ont  is  made  traversable^  and  by  the  use  of  vhich 
the  object  nad  in  view  in  adopting  it  may  be  accomplished.  To 
follow  out  into  all  their  intricacies  the  means  of  pursaing  th« 
several  specific  methods  of  literary  culture  included  in  the  foregoing 
synopsis  would  lead  us  far  and  occupy  us  long.  We  shall  studj 
tne  advantage  of  our  readers  more  if  we  note  now  a  few  of  the 
simplest  and  most  readily  available  of  those  means  of  Uterary 
culture  to  which  each  may  more  or  less  give  himself,  apart  from 
that  great  series  of  educational  means  with  wliich  our  countir 
abounds, — those,  we  mean,  which  are  especially  adatpted  to  aid  iu 
the  furtherance  of  self-culture  in  a  literary  sense. 

The  means  of  literary  culture  ought  to  be  simple,  and  such  as  are 
likely  to  keep  a  sense  of  acoountabiHty  and  responsibility  before  the 
mind.  They  should  be  such  as  may  be  readily  and  conveniently 
made  use  of,  less  or  more,  by  men  in  any  circuqoistances  of  life  or 
location.  But  they  ought  all  to  have  added  to  them  some  social 
aspect  by  which  the  idea  of  engagement  a«d  duty  might  be  otilixed, 
and  hence  the  feeling  of  responsibility  may  be  effectively  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  daily  life  and  improvement  of  the  individual. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  means  of  literary  culture  which  sre 
open  to  men  living  in  large  communities ;  e.  y.,  schools,  ooUege«f 
mechanics'  institutes,  free  libraries,  reading-rooms,  on  which 
we  need  not  enlarge ;  and  many  inducements  applied  to  reaideatd 
in  towns  of  which  we  cannot  take  account.  Of  these  we  commend 
the  use  to  all  who  can  avail  themselves  of  them  readily.  We  are 
desirous  of  bringing  into  notice  a  few  of  those  means  which  Uf 
within  reach  of  most,  and  which  are  more  particularly  suitable  for 
those  employed  iu  self-culture,  and  engaged  in  '*  worln  of  eanie«U 
true  endeavour."  They  can  be  by  no  means  lofty,  but'thej 
majr  be  useful ;  and  as  they  may  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  &  relish 
for  intellectual  pleasure,  and  a  love  of  those  delights  which  enhaaee 
and  ennoble  lite,  we  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  tho&r 
whose  hearts  are  touched  to  fine  issues ;  or  who  have  theopportunitj 
of  influencing  others  for  higher  purposes  than  seose-enjoyments. 

One  of  the  simplest  means  of  literary  culture  with  which  we  sit 
acouainted  is  sel^improvement  Beading  Societies^ 

The  office  of  a  reading  society  is  different  from  a  book^dob,  a 
lending  library,  or  a  reading-room.  These  supply  the  means  of 
study,  but  take  no  active  part  in  securing  the  right  empioymeiit  of 
books  and  reading.  The  agency  to  which  we  at  present  lefinr  hsa 
two  forms,  from  each  of  which  good  results  mtLj  be  reaped,  as  we 
have  seen  them  worked.  A  reminiscent  desoripticm  of  one  wed  is 
our  youth-time  may  perhaps  beat  «zplain  the  idem.  TwtStwB  hds 
thrown,  by  various  ckances,  together,  shortly  after  the  poM  of 
school- training  allotted  to  them  was  pa8t>  in  the  eoune  ot^amfnMOr 
ship  discovered  that  the  interest  of  oooks  was  greatly  fmhawsriV 
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rehcareal  and  talk.    This  notion  extemporised  itself  into  a  resolve 
that  each  should  purchase  a  member's  ticket  for  a  library  in  town, 
whence  each  would  procure  a  "  History  of  England,"  and,  after 
simultaneously  perusing  certain  reigns,  should  meet,  and  in  a  rural 
walk  talk  orer  the  events,  incidents,  and  peculiarities  of  the  period 
studied,  and  so  undergo  a  sort  of  conversational  competitive  exami- 
nation in  English  history.     The  same  plan  was  also  pursued  with 
the  histories  of  France,  Eome,   and  the   Church.     Shortly  after 
this,  as  it  was  noticed  that  each  in  his  reading  or  thinking  saw 
something  which  was  unlikely  to  meet  the   eye  of  the  others, 
it  waa   proposed  to  copy  out  or  write  down  theBo  readings  or 
thinkings  on  slips  of  paper,  which,  on  being  stitched  together, 
formed  an  exchangable  **K<?pertory  "  of  interesting  home-reading. 
All  quotations  made,  required  to  be  reriiied  by  careful  reference  to 
author's  name,  volume,  work,  page,  date  of  edition,  &c.     Frequently 
the  walks  were  further  enlivened  by  "repetitions  "  of  passages  from 
the  works  of  select  authors,  in  which  the  young  critics  thought 
they  noticed  any  peculiarly  fertile  idea  or  specially  attractive  turn 
of  expression.     By-and-bye,  one  and   another  became  connected 
with  literary  societies,  and  as  one  or  other  of  these  associations 
seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  inducement,  these  youths  attached 
themselves  to  different  assemblies.    And  then  a  change  became 
necessary.     Preparation  for  meetings,  meetings  themselves,  and 
other  interests  arose  to  make  conversation-walks  less  frequent,  but 
not  to  destroy  their  zest  for  knowledge.    An  early  rising  associa- 
tion was  agreed  upon — ^the  hour  of  meeting,  lialf-past  four  in 
summer,  six  in  winter.    The  members  formed  into  squads  of  four, 
or  so,  residing  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  met  at  an  appointed 
central  place,  and  within  ten  minutes  after  the  hour,  exchanged 
cards,  on  which  were  written  the  date  of  the  day  preceding,  and 
the  literary  labour  accomplished  during  its  leisure  hours.     These 
cards  were  signed  and  dated  by  the  recipient,  and  were  inspected 
by  the  secretary  at  a  monthly  meeting,  to  which  social  intercourse 
as  an  association  had  then  become  limited.    After  a  morning  salu- 
tation each  betook  himself  to  home  and  study,  or  afield  with  his 
book,  his  hotsnicsl  vasculum,  or  his  geological  implements,  according 
to  his  special  taste,  the  state  of  the  weather,  &c.    I  believe  the 
interchange  of  such  lists  of  readings  were  highly  useful  in  keeping 
up  a  constant  habit  of  seeking  knowledge,  and  prepared  its  members 
for  afterwards  more  adequately  fVilfilling  their  duties  as  members 
of  debating  and  mutual  improvement  societies. 

Of  the  advantges,  uses,  and  value  of  debating  societies  we  have 
previously  spoken  in  this  serial.  A  very  pleasing  and  improving 
addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  such  societies  has,  however,  been 
brought  under  our  notice  as  in  constant  use  in  an  association  at 
Jarrow-upon-Tyne.  The  members  of  a  society  are  often  prone  to 
criticize  too  favourably  the  known  productions  of  known  writers.  To 
get  free  from  this  evil  mfluence,  provision  is  made  by  the  appointment 
of  an  editor,  who  receives,  arranges,  and  reads  at  stated  intervals  such 
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produotions  as  the  memben  confide  to  his  care,  without  any  dn* 
Deing  given,  to  the  audience,  of  their  authorship.  These  ^e  bwib- 
bers  are  called  to  adjudicate  upon,  and  the  editor  noftei  the  docf 
matters  of  critique  passed  on  each  performance,  that  they  may  he 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  writers.  Such  a  form  of  Uiexirf 
effort  we  think  is  highly  judicious,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  the  wide 
adoption  and  successful  use  of  *'  str^  leaves,    as  they  are  called. 

Tnese  "  leaves  "  are  a  sort  of  Manuscript  Magagiws^  read  sad 
remarked  on  as  the  evening  passes.  There  are,  however,  many 
persons  of  congenial  tastes  ^"ho  would  prefer  to  bring  tfadr  produc- 
tions to  a  wider  and  surer  test,  as  well  as  to  have  a  more  extended 
circle  of  thought  brought  within  their  own  reach.  To  such  parties  a 
magazine,  founded  on  the  principle  of  Tke(MBS\  Uteranf  JimrmA 
in  circulation,  from  Goole  as  a  centre,  might  be  oommeooed.  It 
circulates  per  book  post  through  the  members ;  the  editor  alone 
knows  the  name  of  each  contrioutor  (or  at  least  of  the  vaAiot  of 
each  specific  contribution),  and  he  is  made  the  recipient  of  all  the 
critiques,  of  which  he  BU||plie8  a  copy  of  so  much  as  regards  his 
own  production  to  the  writer,  keeping  at  the  same  time  a  registff 
of  the  communications  furnished  to  him  by  each.  £aoh  old  oontn* 
buUon  requires  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  on  the  vaoapt  of  the 
magazine  in  its  stated  course.  A  project  of  •  soaiewlust  wider 
range  has  been  suggested  in  a  communication  in  o«r  **  SocietiM* 
Section  "  {ante,  p.  151),  which  promises  to  possess  a  diatinot  ntilitf, 
and  to  open  alaree  companionship  in  letters  to  many — eepecialiy  to 
those  who  are  oSierwise  restraixied  from  extended  litenxy  inter- 
course from  occupation,  residence,  or  any  other  cause.  ^  Seieni 
similar  magazines  and  associations  have  been  broaii^t  witiiin  cor 
knowledge,  and  we  believe  they  are  worthy  of  finding  many  williiif 
collahorateura. 

Here  we  may  remark  perhaps  better  than  an3rwhece  eke  thai  we 
should  strongly  advise  the  appointment,  in  every  literary  MsonistioSi 
of  an  assessor  of  disputed  quotations  or  facts,  and  that  a  strict 
surveillance  should  be  kept  o?er  all  statements  of  iraDortanoB  ca 
which  arguments  rest,  that  they  be  fairly  reoounted,  ana  over  enn 
remark  of  a  writer  of  note,  on  whoee  faith  any  opinion  is  advaBced. 
that  it  be  accurately  quoted.  Such  an  official,  if  he  did  his  dntf 
honestly,  would  greatly  aid  in  putting  down  the  great  evils  of  d»> 
bating  societies— rash  assertions,  incorrect  qaotati«B,  msabetsa* 
tiated  statistics  and  statements  regarding  matters  of  iuit ;  and  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  power  of  appeal  would  tend  to  indme 
careful  reading,  thought,  and  expression. 

We  intended  to  notice  several  other  means  of  literary  cnLtuxe^e./., 
oorrespondenoe  clubs;  brotherhoods  of  inquirers;  matoal  book  kisn 
associations ;  serial  circulating  societies ;  **  notes  and  qnenea**  sgea- 
cies ;  self-help  students'  classes,  &c.,  &c., — the  names  of  wfaiohoiif 
suggest  their  main  purposes  and  provisions.  Should  an  interest  m 
felt  in  the  further  exploitation  or  this  subject,  we  may  coatisos  tlie 
topicin  a  future  article  on  "  the  waysand  means  ofsalf^UBprovtnMBt" 
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OUGHT  PAELIAMENTS  TO  BE  SEPTENNIAL? 

APnSHATlTS  ABTICLE. — I. 

Ths  duty  of  Favliament  is  to  iatrodace,  consider,  and  bring  into 
working  order  suck  legislative  measures  as  the  times  and  circnm- 
stances  of  this  eounlrj  requires ;  to  originate  and  regulate  all  bills 
for  lerying  taxes ;  and  generally  to  hold  a  supervising  eye  over 
the  coneems  of  the  nation,  subject  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  rights.  The  several 
members  of  Parlittment  require— that  they  may  be  able  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties — ^intelligence, 
practice,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  procedure  to 
whkh  all  legislative  measures  are  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a 
State  tttch  as  Greai  Britain  is,  with  interests  at  once  wide  and 
complicated,  the  doties  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  must  be 
rery  onerous  and  difficult  to  perform.  The  problems  of  social  phi- 
lo%Ojphj  and  of  political  economy  are  many,  and  great  skill  in 
reaaonrng,  and  a  faavseeing  judgment  seem  to  be  highly  requisite 
in  dealing  with  them.  The  relations  of  the  various  classed  of 
society,  ulb  alloeation  of  their  duties,  the  settlement  of  their 
rights,  the  arrangements  of  excise  and  taxation  call  fbr  much 
diBorimination.  £Ltemational  diffieultie»  are  so  apt  to  arise  imd  so 
bsrd  to  get  amicabiy  settled,  that  cautions  wisdom,  and  a  good 
general  aflG[uaintance  with  human  nature  and  the  operations  of  the 
Bodal  feelings  must  be  needed  to  manage  them  well. 

From  these  general  considerations  we  infer  that  a  lengtlQ^  tenure 
of  the  office  of  parliamentary  representative  is  necessary  to  enable 
those -engaged  in  thus  tervisg  their  country  to  do  so  effectively. 
We  know,  of  oourae,  that  it  is  only  a  century  and  a  half  ago  since 
what  is  ^enevaEhr  underatood  as  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed  by 
the  lawgivers  of  ^he  reign  of  George  1. ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
uoything  is'to«be  gamed  in  this  discussion  by  long  historic  disquisi- 
tions upon  that  head.  Our  question  conoems  itself  with  the  "  living 
present."  We  are  asked  by  it;  are  our  representative  instrtutlons, 
as  tiiey  exist  in  respeei  to  duration,  what  they  ought  to  be  P  One 
need  neitiher .  be  a  laudcUor  iemporii  acti,  nor  an  out-and-out 
matntaioer  of  the  theory  that  "  whaterer  is,  is  right,*'  to  defend  the 
ureBenrtaystem  of  septennial  parliaments^  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
lengthy  in  argument,  though  we  desire  >to  be  clear.  We  shall  lay 
down  certain  propontioBs  which  leeDk  to  us  to  settle  the  question 
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in  the  afBrmatiye,  leaTing  oar  opponents  to  opnose  and  oppag:xL  these 
as  best  they  may.  We  think  that  this  will  help  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  question,  while  it  will  take  it  out  of  the  risk  of 
beinpr  treated  as  a  political  question  bandied  about  between  Toryisin 
and  Kadicali^m.  It  will  be  discussed  then  as  a  question,  not  as  a 
state-subverting  ajptation. 

Septennial  Parliaments  are  right,  because  they  giye  stability  to 
the  Constitution  and  power  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  rise  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  power  in  the  State  has 
been  gradual.  But  scarcely  any  event  has  more  effectively  aided 
that  than  the  Septennial  Act.  Prior  to  its  passage  through  the 
Legislature,  the  Sovereign  and  the  Peers  were  always  able  by  force 
or  stratagem  to  keep  the  Commons  in  abeyance  or  pupilage.  When 
they  were  unyielding,  they  required  only  to  prorogue  for  a  term,  or 
to  bring  in  bill  after  bill  to  be  discussed  until  the  lerm  of  the  dura- 
tion  of  Parliament  was  exhausted,  and  they  had  a  new  chance  of 
gaining  their  ends.  But  the  same  argument  goes  in  favour  of 
parliaments  entitled  to  sit  for  seven  years,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
fickleness  of  the  mob  and  their  readiness  to  clamour  for  change 
before  experiments  in  legislation  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
being  tested.  To  give  the  House  of  Commons  weight  in  the 
country,  it  must  not  be  made  too  liable  to  change.  It  must 
have  so  much  stability  as  will  give  it  individuditv,  and  as  shall 
enable  it  to  initiate  a  system  of  legislation  and  superintend  iti 
being  brought  into  practical  working.  This  cannot  be  done  unlese 
the  House  has  the  power  to  remain  a  corporate  body,  animated  by 
a  oneness  of  mind  until  its  purpose  is  accomplished. 

Looking  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  we  find  that  septenniii 
parliaments  possess  an  independence  of  the  permanent  conservatire 
elements  of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Sovereign, 
and  of  the  flighty  public,  who  are  ever  impatient  of  "  the  long  resmtt 
of  time,"  and  expect  instant  effects  from  political  changes.  Hcncr 
the  upoer  ten  thousand  and  the  head  of  the  nation  must  move,  in 
some  degree,  as  the  people's  representatives  wish  them  to  do; 
while  the  turbulent  impatience  and  hot-headedness  of  the  people  ii 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  good  sense  and  fair  play.  We  think 
the  arrangement  most  judicious  for  gradual  and  safe  progress.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  annual  parliaments  are  quite  useless  for 
effecting  any  really  sound  system  of  legislation.  There  would  arise 
a  continual  speculation  upon  the  results  of  the  next  election.  A 
judicious  plotter  could  easily  throw  into  the  hot  politics  of  the  day 
such  a  set  of  bills  as,  when  brought  under  discussion,  would  waste 
the  most  useful  portion  of  a  session ;  while  he  might  readily  take 
credit  at  the  end  for  decrying  hasty  and  impetuous  legislation,  and 
ask  the  House  to  leave  these  measures  unpassed  till  a  new  House 
was  called,  fltter  for  his  purpose.  Equally  readily  mi|[ht  an 
annual  parliament  be  hurried  into  premature  legislation,  if  that 
was  wished,  on  the  plea  that  unless  the  proposed  measures  were 
passed  then  there  would  be  little  security  for  their  passage  in  a 
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future  parliament.  The  practical  compromiso  which  has  been 
e^Teeted  by  the  Soptennial  Act,  between  over-haste  and  over- 
delibeTation,  is  highly  beneficial,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
so  long  as  people  admire  well-considered  and  cautious  legislation. 

Septennial  parliaments  secure  the  country  from  ruinous  expense 
and  agitation. 

TVe  have  all  seen  during  the  present  year  a  vivid  argument 
against  extreme  frequency  o?  parliamentary  contests.  We  all  know 
tlie  excitement  into  which  men  are  thrown  when  the  country  is 
convulsed  by  political  commotions.  Political  hates  are  stirred  up 
or  strengthened.  Political  partizanship  is  incorporated  with  life* 
and  the  zeal  of  men  leads  them  to  neglect  business  and  duty  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  their  candidate  and  party.  Canvassing  and 
eoatesting  involve  heavy  expenses,  and  are  terribly  destructive  of 
vital  energy  and  human  repose.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  interests  of  men  should  not  evaporate  in  the  mere  froth  of 
electioneering,  but  that  they  should  have  time,  leisure,  and  interest 
to  spend  in  the  actual  duties  of  legislation.  But  this  could  not  be 
done  unless  under  septennial  parliaments ;  and  in  life,  property, 
and  intelligence  the  country  would  suffer  for  any  change  it  would 
make  tending  to  cause  elections  to  be  held  more  frequently. 

Septennial  parliaments  allow  political  and  party  divisions  time 
to  heal. 

This  is  no  mean  beneEt.  !Men  arc  very  apt  to  fall  into  that  state 
in  which — 

**  Public  faction  doubles  private  bate." 

When  once,  however,  a  contest  is  over  and  settled  for  seven  years, 
men  begin  to  look  upon  things  as  they  are  as  inevitable  for  that 
time,  and  they  can  cool  down  to  the  state  of  feeling  suited  to  daily 
life,  and  can  go  about  their  common  duties  without  exasperation ; 
till  the  advent  of  a  new  election  rouses  passion  again,  and  brings  the 
feeling  of  party  strongly  into  play. 

We  think  the  foregoing  argument  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
show  the  position  which  the  advocates  of  septennial  parliaments 
can  occupy.  When  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes 
with  our  opponents  we  shall  be  better  able  to  carry  on  the  debate. 
We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
our  seven  years'  j)arliament3.  Septennis. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

To  dash  at  once,  as  Horace  advises,  in  medias  res,  we  may  object 
to  the  septennial  parliaments  as  at  present  held,  that  they  are  so  held 
in  accordance  with  an  Act  which  was  passed,  not  from  wise  con- 
siderations of  national  policy,  but  for  tlie  attainment  of  an  incidental 
end.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  in  1715  may  have  justified 
the  change  for  that  time,  but  cannot  be  held  as  an  availing  argu- 
ment for  all  time.  Then  there  had  been  internal  insurrection, 
invasion  was  threatened,  parties  were  heated  not  only  by  contest, 


but  ewpewitei  9p  t^e  op^  iaaij,,  by  ^pro^fqaitiMiii  noti  «lm)«  L_^__ 
tiaHy  c^ndvcte^  iwi4,  mfl?uuB4»  o^  U^b^ ofcW^jby . th^  pridt  <«  TioUHr. 
OpT^rnme^tw^ .^popidAr^  next  oi^l; beoi^iiniof  iti.is\ie0eflB iftqiutt* 
i^  He  rebefliofli,  of  17}^  but  an  acepupt.pf  ib^rhmry  teatioB,  « 
it.T?;^  -tb/on,  tb(?iagbt,,in^(sOTed.f^V/tbe.d0f^^  Uieteoiiiitcy  snd 

tii^.  upbQl4mg  ,o£  tba  u^w  4ynwty^,  1 3ut.i$W<forc0  of  er^rr  one  «f 
ibc;^  argmneuta  ^r  tlik^  Septeani«4  Ao^  bA»  pfMNh^d:  Mn^^aad  if»  im 

cu3toi[p,  wbii^b  tbj^.  .^^pi^fiimL  Aoti  ^ltei^d»  .pf  Mmg.  a  ner^JioiDM  of 
CpmnM>u8  fjmsieA .  ^^l^  tbr^  i  j«Ar9i ,  ^ ,  Xa  j)«ig9wt<U(te  esEMiytioMl 
l^gisl^ipii.u^  norpal  cpnditions.of moiety,  ia  fiiMMl^able;  Oor  w^ 
teunia],  piirli^^eut^  !V^^  iptroduoe^  ab  a  merely.  cawepli<aMieipt- 
di«rrt,for  l^epifD^,  tba  »^p»tnry  ixi,  aa4  .tba  fipif^moMnt  atm|(.  It 
was  a  sort  of  quiet  coup  d'etat,  and  was,  indeed,  no  more  JTittiiH. 
except, by  jexped^n4»^,  t]^  .tb»  %\Mfi^<iS  ^^J^^  PjfciifaB^nt,  or 
Cxojtxw^u.  #  aWpt  disxni^sioa  of  tbe.  d^mppua'  hmne*  O&xct^ptiaiii 
abouldyoease  woeu  jdba  ^of^tiK>u#l  oHrenm^^timp^  ebangOb  • 
.  Sofarf^  for  tbe  present,  tb^  biatocipf^  afrgnnehtleada  na.  We 
ai:g:^e.g9Pw/ morally,  tbfit  aeptpnniflJ  parlwtcOKjtf.'aro.^at  beneficial 
becaT;i^  t^y  .zoake  it  pp8si,blie  to  tempt  tba.  ref^toieBtMiFea  by  rala* 
ablei.^^aia^ral^iojQS  ^tupb  more  effi^otiyel^  t&an  if  ibey  held  tbeir 
appoi^ktw^ttta  ^r  p^ipds  pf  shorter  duration. ; ;  S^jrequ^ncy  <rf  temp- 
t^t^qn j^  ,7f  17,  powerfi^  V^  .breaking  dK>ifn  meiPk'a  monil  atrengUi.  la 
a  perjbod  or  aeyen  yea^a  .pppprt^i|$iQ&of^te^ptatipii,  and  oecaaioiit 
Tfl&eQ  ^eldSMPg  maij  ^  i|ip9ke4/o|*,xnuat  oci9iur,freqoeatly.  A  miniater 
"^fitckv^g  ^8.  pppi:^miiity . >rQul4  .not  iail.  tOt  ply  aucb  meana  as  would 
sacivro  .tAe.ia4^#ipu  pti^uql^  aa  wfcrPi  temptable.to  bia  aide,  or  it 
least. ^oulpt  A#  wl.  t^  ^xpoae  nuM^y.to  aucb  temptations  aa  might 
bpf.allnrfng,  ^..T^bian..^  se^yen  :^^vn*^  tenure  of  office  affbrda  beia 
opppr]tun^y,  ,fpr;.a  member  'totun^  by  litUe  and  little^  yrbile  the 
diatanioe  ait  .wbk^  b(i»  m^i^ting  Ibia  epnatitii/dnta  ia  placed  maJcea  bia 
leas  a^Bceptiple  of  theinfluepce  of  public  opinion  aa  oompax«d  with 
tbp.  in^m^ifvte ,  adyaiitag)e>  able  to  be  offered  by  tbe  miniatir.  IHir 
poa«bUitipa  of  teiApt^og;aq4.  bei^  tempted  ougbt  to.bo  redooed  aa 
niueu  .a^,  poj^iUe.  .  Sevep.  years  ia  long  enougb  to  permit  a  rtt|xreMo* 
tatiye  to  forget  hia  rosponsibilitv  to  lua  ^natituanta ;  i^^  affords  luil 
t]j;nefor  bim  tp  ^^  advantage  of  tbe  position  fj^ranted  tokinixto  aaeqre 
bimaelf  from  being  greatly  dependent  on  tbeir  favonr  agw*  aboojd 
tbey  feel  disposed  to  puniab  bim  by  a  withdrawal  oft^eir  tofSAn^* 
Vfe  say  tben,  ,tbat,  morally  apeaking,  aeptemiial  pazlifittenta  are 
obiectionable-  '  >       >,.>*, 

Again,  juat  in  propprtion  to  tbe  opportunities  of  aelling  for  pkae* 
bpnour,  or  emolument  tbe  yote  entruated  to  a  rflprqaontativa'by  Iha 
Septennial  ^ct,  its  worth  aa  a,  poaaesaion  ia  ipcreaae4-2  Xbe  mamf 
▼afoe.ia  beigbt^ned  by  tbe  lengtb  pf  tenture.  .  Henoa  ey«nr  ooftftM 
for  a  aeat  in  PaxUaiue^t  ^Kpuat  pe  embittered  .by, tb^'f|fMRi|^t  tbafta 

SQod.8pecu3;atipn,  if  loat  ^pw,  ia  uaayaUaibk  9i$Murfor  aa«c«  yean* 
:TerytK],Dg  tbai;  taad^  .tp ^embitter. pi4itioal  o^nteata^iac disMm^ 
tage<wj.lw4^,?«»w:t^t¥?j9^b)y:.tbpjtSw^^ 
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liament  has  an  effect  in  Cfmbitterin^  the  election  crisis.  This  ire 
Bee  in  the  ease  of  elections  occnrring  about  the  middle  of  a  parlia- 
mentary term,  for  then  neither  are  the  contests  so  keen  nor  are  the 
effects  of  the  qnarrel  so  lasting.  The  conquest  is  not  so  great ;  the 
defeat  is  not  so  humiliating.  What  is  gained  is  not  so  valuable ; 
IV hat  is  lost  is  less  worth.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  objectionable 
side  of  septennial  parliaments,  and  the  connection  of  this  argument 
vrith  the  foregoing  one  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  length  of 
time  for  which  senrices  can  be  purchased  has  a  material  bearing  on 
their  price.  No  man  goes  into  parliament  without  some  object  in 
Tiew.  To  have  seren  years  to  work  at  the  accomplishment  of  this 
is  preferable  to  having  only  three,  and  hence  the  value  of  the  post 
rises  in  his  eyes,  and  this,  as  we  aver,  heightens  the  keenness  of  the 
contest. 

To  keep  the  consciousness  of  his  representative  function  continu- 
ally before  the  mind  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  nothing 
ia  more  necessary  than  to  have  the  term  of  office  short.  With  an 
annual  parliament  timid  subserviency  to  ministerial,  as  opposed  to 
national  interests  would  be  almost  impossible,  for  a  year*s  purchase 
of  subserviency  would  scarcely  be  worth  paying  for,  and  almost  not 
worth  accepting,  especially  as  a  ready  retaliation  by  dismissal  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  constituency.  Bat  when  we  stretch  the 
possible  services  of  a  member  through  seven  years,  and  know  how 
naorrow  a  majority  may  help  to  keep  a  ministry  from  bein^  ousted — 
even  when  odious  to  the  nation,  we  see  that  a  vote  which  is  pnr- 
chaaable  for  seven  years  possesses  a  considerable  value,  a  value  the^ 
niinifltry  can  easily  calculate  and  the  member  can  easily  discover. 
The  length  of  time,  too,  which  has'to  elapse  before  he  is  called  to 
acooant,  affords  many  chances  of  wiping  out  the  traces  of  his  con- 
version or  perversion,  or  of  securing  himself  elsewhere  irom  the 
investigations  which  might  be  made  if  he  presented  himself  to  the 
same  constituencv  for  re-election.  A  desirable  and  creditable 
representative,  who  for  three  years  might  maintain  honour  and 
reputation,  might  easily  fall  were  the  term  stretched  to  seven  years, 
either  because  the  worth  of  his  vote  would  be  so  increased  as  to 
make  its  disposal  tempting,  or  the  change  of  his  circumstances 
might  make  it  seem  expedient,  or  the  distance  of  the  reckoning-day 
might  seem  to  promise  forgetfulness  or  condonation. 

Needy  adventurers,  we  know,  make  great  efforts  to  get  into  the 
House.  Why  so  ?  Because  they  hope  to  make  their  membership 
serve  their  purpose.  If  we  wish  to  keep  such  characters  out  of  the 
House,  we  must  lessen  the  worth  or  increase  the  difficulty  of  admis- 
sion. Now  the  abolition  of  the  Septennial  Act  would  accomplish 
both  of  these  objects.  The  time  for  coquetting  with  the  ministry  or 
with  opposing  parties  would  be  abridged,  and  action  on  their  part 
would  be  precipitated,  hence  discovery  would  be  more  certain,  caste 
would  be  lost,  and  their  end  would  be  defeated.  Again,  the  greater 
frequency  with  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  competitive 
exajnination  of  a  contested  election  would  increase  the  difficulty  of 
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effecting  scheines  for  personal  or  private  pnrpOBOT.  Once  motre, 
commercial  Bpecnlations  are  often  headed  by  members  of  pasisamf  nt. 
and  they  often  reeeire  considerationa  for  their  aerriees;  but  the 
temptationa  to  commercial  companies  to  ask  the  help  of  these  g«iitle> 
men  would  be  lessened  bj  the  decrease  of  tiie  time  there  would  b« 
giyen  to  work  out  their  schemes,  and  this  would  be  a  gain  both  te 
the  commercial  and  political  estates  of  the  realm.  Hefioe  we  affinn 
that  parliaments  ought  not  to  be  septennial  if  we  wish  the  true, 
responsible,  intelligent,  and  independent  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  desire  parliament  to  be  an  honour  and  an  advantage  to  the 
nation.  A  Mixlitc. 

AFFIXUATIYB  ABTICIiE. — H. 

Thb  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  question  of  greater  public  im- 
portance than  many  of  those  discussed  with  more  zeal  and  louder 
manifestations  of  interest.  A  very  good  case  can,  we  admit,  he 
made  out  for  a  brief  tenure  of  a  parliamentary  seat,  if  we  assume 
that  general  society  is  so  corrupt  tlxat  dishonesty  everywhere 
abounds,  that  all  grades  of  society  are  willing,  in  this  our  day»  to— 

"  Contamioate  their  fiogers  with  base  bribea;^ 

and  that  all  candidates  for  the  title  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Nought-borough  or  Mentionless- shire  stoop  to  the  Tileat  decepti^i 
and  the  most  dishonourable  tridtery.  Who  are  tha  virtaous  per- 
sons who  make  this  assumption  P  If  voters,  are  they  £ree  from  per- 
sonal defilement,  or  do  they  judge  all  others  by  themselves  P  Art 
they  non-electors  P  then  what  proof  can  they  have  of  these  vile  and 
paltry  practices  P  Can  anybody  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  those  who  elect  them»  have  simk  to 
such  a  low  level,  that  the  latter  should  be  amenable  to  be-*- 

"  CondemDed  to  have  an  itcbinfi^  V*^i 
To  sell  and  mart  their  offices  for  gold 
To  nndeserrersi'* 

and  that  the  former  would  purchase  their  ill-gotten  positions— ai 
advisers  of  their  Sovereign  and  legislators  of  their  country— by 
such  tangible  admissions  of  their  felt  unworthiness  P 

The  bribery  argument  for  short  parliaments  therefore  will  not 
stand.  It  will  stand  all  the  less  because  there  is  ample  provision 
made  by  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  bribery;  while  every 
inducement  is  held  out  to  parties  to  bring  erring  members  up  to 
the  bar.  If  we  remember  this,  and  consider  the  heat  of  party  coo- 
tests,  the  intense  hatreds  of  political  antagonists,  and  the  rrady  defeat 
of  an  opponent  and  the  sure  triumph  of  one's  own  cause,  attemable 
by  filing  a  bill  against  the  return  of  a  candidate,  on  the  grooiMl  of 
proven  iUegal  or  corrupt  practices,  we  shall  see  ample  grcmad  fcr 
disbelieving  the  easily  made  assertion,  that  bribeiy  sad  o"!"?^ 
prevail  at  our  elections.    There  can  be  no  such  thing,  att  l0«l  mtle 
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or  none,  or  appeals  againat  the  return  of  such  members  would  be 
more  numerous  and  more  efifective. 

JSqually  far-fetched  and  uneatisfaotory  is  the  argiunent  which 
accnsea  the  majority  of  members  of  a  design  to  sell  their  rotee  to 
the  party  who  will  most  liberally  reward  them  with  place  and  pen- 
sion, and  with  the  intent  of  making  the  most  of  the  chance  they 
have  attained.  To  argue  on  this  ground,  for  the  brevity  of  tenure  of 
the  seat  of  a  parliamentary  representative,  is  to  found  on  a  calumny, 
not  on  a  fact ;  at  least,  until  the  premise  has  been  most  thoroughly 
and  inductively  proved. 

It  would  be  better  to  argue  for  the  abolition  of  parliaments 
altogether,  and  submission  to  a  wholesome  despotism,  than  to  advo- 
cate the  shortening  of  the  date  of  parliaments.  For  rogues  in  office, 
for  however  short  a  date,  cannot  be  fit  and  proper  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  electors  of  Twiddlethumbs  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  unless  the  era  of  fancy  franchises  comes  on,  and  then  we 
may  have  a  constituency  of  jail-birds,  who  may  find  a  suitable 
representative  of  rascabty  amongst  those  whom  the  advocates  of 
short  parliaments  characterize  as  shameless  bribers  and  regardless 
place-hunters. 

Sometimes  short  parliaments  are  advocated  on  the  ground  that 
tbe  influence  of  public  opinion  may  have  full  effect  upon  the  votes 
in  the  House.  This  is  a  great  fallacy.  No  political  foresight  can 
predetermine  the  questions  whidi  may  arise  in  national  or  inter- 
national affairs  during  the  currency  of  even  one  year's  tenure  of 
oiBce ;  and  hence  no  mode  of  abbreviating  the  sittings  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  bringing  its  members  before  the  electors,  could  provide 
for  the  application  of  the  foresight  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of 
candidates  likely  to  vote  according  to  their  wish  in  the  coming 
events.  This  farther  assumes  that  the  foresight  of  the  people 
would  be  right ;  which  is  an  assumption  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
on. 

If  the  electors  choose  honest  and  intelligent  men,  they  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  seat  before  they  have  had 
time  to  learn  politics,  and  apply  their  efforts  to  work  out  the  lessons 
they  have  learned.  A  common  tradesman  requires  a  sev'en  years' 
apprenticeship ;  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  clergyman  must  undergo 
a  long  course  of  training ;  but  legislators  are  to  go  into  the  House 
ready  made,  and  should  have  omy  to  be|[[in  to  legislate,  and  all 
would  go  well.  No  man  who  had  any  ambition  to  do  his  work  well 
and  thoroughly  would  accept  office  for  such  brief  terms ;  he  would 
scorn  to  undergo  the  toil,  risk,  and  expense  of  a  defeat  for  an 
honour  so  short-lived  and  so  uncertain.  Besides,  his  harassment, 
even  if  snccessful,  would  never  end.  No  sooner  would  his  candi- 
dature result  in  victory  than  his  opponents  would  set  to  work  to 
undo  the  means  of  his  success.  The  evil  effects  of  political  conten- 
tions and  war-ories  would  never  have  time  to  subsid .' ;  and  one- half 
of  the  energy  requisite  for  legislation  would  be  employed  in  avert- 
ing the  chances  ot  being  ousted.  Then  what  an  evil  influence  would 
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this  perpetuation  of  politi6&l  dtoiIIs  'a'n()'  cdi^ofroiiik''tiaVe  on  ilie 
industry  l^ld  af>cial  comfort  of  a,ny  plf^co'whetid '^siftltfa&Alnp.tsii 
keen  1  There  wpuld  seldom  he  peac^ ;  kn^'intriirntB  \roilfd  *tm  a 
uio^t  dlsastroua  influence  over  htiman  llf^,  otid  all'thc^TbrtiiB  6f  sociil 
intercourse.  *  "'     ■•"'•' 

Fluctuation  an^  change  In  poliiicB  are  ^bat'dt^.'  ftiblieV)intttoA 
is  ahuoat  always  in  a  state  of  insurgency  and  tnotio^'.  To  malce  t%f 
unsteady  opinions  of  men  actively  influeptiai  on  pai^lhLmeiitsry  life 
and  political  action  would  be  lifghly  detrhnenfeu.' '  Short  pifrKa- 
menta  would  lead  to,  the  interference  of  the  public  Vdice  bfef&re it 
Ixad  bee»L  pubjected  to  the  criticisni  of  discussion*  When  iif  ftict  it 
was  clamour,  and  not  a  voice  of  thoughtftd  cbnsidi^fatfdii  at  all. 
Current  politics  are  proverbially  varium  et  thUtabife  femper^^-^ytd.yi 
capricious  and  cliangeable, — ^nd  ought  not  to  bd  kll6wed  tiy  have 
effect  on  national  councils  till  they  have  lindergpne'dne  re^evrdi 
and  revision.  A  seven  years*  tenure  of  parliSnentary position 
enables  a  man  to  know  the  current  politi(^s  of  thtf  i^m^,  and  to 
preserve  the  balance  between  the  existent  alid  the  proposed  tvithout 
hesitam^  or  fear.  It  allowa  time  fbr  the  operation  -  on  pollficil 
parties  of  the  influence  of  men  of  principle,  whos?  'effbtlv  itorM 
otherwise  be  unavailing.  "We  cannot  but  m'aTntain,'ttxereforfe;  hoir- 
ever  inadequately,  the  great  need  for  preserving' btir  sileiptlrtmitl 
Parliaments  and  resisting  the  ijirasion  into  the  HStrse  ci'GMm<m$ 
of  the  h^ty  legislation  of  the  daily  newspapers/  arid '  the  yrMit 
meeting  of  noisy  agitatord.  There  calm  should  te\f^,  and  (hongiit 
lie  paramount.  '  VketLiirrr. 


NJtG'iTTVfi  AanCLE.'*^rt.' 


'Il 


*'  The  member  «tigbl  not  to  have  so  -loog  a  ttoore  .of  hiaMtin  t««iykt.lwi 
forget  bis  rwpobsibUitite,  tkke  kia  ^aticB  easily,  condqtt  tiiian.  mai^  « -vtiw  U  bi? 
own  persbnl  ndvanUgf*,  or  begUct  thoea  fre*  Aod;  pabttOfCOolrpfOfefi  «iU  ita 
coostitnenta  whiob,  wbether  he«0^9efi  or  differs  wiU^^theci,  4re/iyiop(tb^|y«^b 
of  represestalive  go¥eriKQflat."-n-J[f  &  Mtf4^ .  ,       i    . 

This  question  of  the  duration  of  pwrliaii^titt'  is  ion*  dhfttloLS  not 
claimed  of  late  the  prominence  it  formerly  oocu^ad'iB'nefom 
agitations,  and  it  is  one  the  negative  of  whkli  vpUI  ^probsiily.be  mute 
readily  conceded,  and  wrtli  re^rd  to  which  thex«wiil  beletBeBprtnrd 
difference  of  opinion,  than  upon  other  reibn&a  i«t  'whieb  tliibaEai 
politicians  of  the  present  6ky  contend.  Indeej/bad  the'^qiiestioii 
come  on  for  debate  a  few  mon<^  earlier,  whelnavwKy.flBe  m 
grumbling  about  the  hopeless  length  to  whieh^  tim*  *^)i£oribond 
Parliament**  was  dragging  its  slow  existence  olongimd  mben  no 
one  hardly  could  offer  a  reseaon-why  it  should' continue -its  ifitfciags, 
the  debates  would  have  been  all  on  the  negative  side  ef  Uie^qneitioD. 
But  the  elections  have  intervened,  and  <rar  ■  Oo&aertatiye  friendj 
have  revivified  their  patriotism  from  the  party  c*ie9  of -^' Cimcli 
and  State  Intact,"  '*  Lateral  Eeform,"  **  Our  OJovioiu  Cooetitotion, 
Perfect  and  Unaltered,"  and  they  will  demand  at  our  hasds  some 
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i:easQ2;L  fjpf  ,^lip  espousal  of  Tiew:6  of  isrhipli  thjey  were  in  fact  the 
adypcat^/s  so  ^Jiprtly  ago. ,    '  ■.    •     - 

llfVlgr I  fkoyieix .  the  aur^tion  of  parliaments?  Becansp  it  will 
ftUpw^z  O^n^ore,  fjToquent  expression  of  public  opinion.  A  man  can 
exercise  no  very  powerful  mlluence  npon  state  affairs  if  hia  sole 
p^iyilf^gCji^  If  express  lUs  opinion  about  seven  times  in  a  lifetime 
(ti*at^8,..Pttppo8in^.lMm  to  possess  the  privilejje  when  he  becomes  of 
agp,an4tO  U.ye  till  Ue  is  seventj).  it  shomd  lie  in  the  power  of 
QOZu^t^tuQpfiillto  express,  in  some  more  tangible  shape  than  in  peti- 
tiQ;is>.T^chjn^y  be  totally  disregarded,  their  opmion  on  public 
mat^r^,  otfep^r  than  once  in  seven  years.  "We  boast  that  ours  is  a 
r^pre|8en,tative^ Government,  but  to  oe  truly  representative  the  in- 
ter^ivis  p(  paj:4amentary  existence  should  be  suiDciently  brief  to  let 
tb^,.x>^t^Qfi^.ypicev  through  the  men  it  elects,  tell  upon  those  im- 
port^t^  PfiW^S  of  national,  policy  in  which  from  time  to  time  we 
feel.^o,  de/eply^,  Gentlemen  are  often  elected  because  th6y  are  the 
adyqpat^s.  g/spine.  popular  measure,  and  may  not  represent  the  gene- 
.r^,[pp)^*^iijai,,Y^,w8,ot  t-ue  ipajority  of  their  constituents,  and  after 
tlxftjij^yin^'  g^f  the  particular  measure  for  which  thev  were  elected, 
tii^.  voipf ,  ,cea^6  to  represent  the  feelings  of  thefr  constituents. 
Oj^  Q^,.ia©  .advantages  of  sliorter  parliaments  would  be  that  the 
cpnfi^if)4.eiicy  could^  yemove  the  member,  and  replace  him  by  one 
exp^^a^^pg^^tti^Ir.Fievrs  on  current  politics.  It  is  no  proof  that  the 
ma^.^W  represents  our  views  to-day  will  do  so  on  all  great  ques- 
tiop^/il^^  mfiy  arise  for  the  next  seven  years.  Our  nominee  to 
supppytjpur  ;riew8  in  regard  to  the  malt  tax,  or  parliamentary  reform, 
may  occupy  the  opposite  pole  in  regard  to  naif  the  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  Elections  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  party 
cries  of  the  moment,  and  the  voters  of  1859  never  anticipated  that 
tli»  'BWii*  thefj  elected  would  have  to  deal  with  such  questions  as 
thtttt>#***BfeeognitiOn  of  the  Confederate  States,"  or  armed  inter- 
•VehtJbn'ToT  Poland  or  Denmark.  So  w^e  do  not  know  what  those  of 
1865  will  ha^e  to  deal  with ;  but  in  a  question  affecting  the  peace  or 
war  of  the  country  should  not  the  nation's  Toice  be  heard  P  Should 
not'tke'jdlinition  of ;  I^ajrliflwent  be  abort  enough  that  the  election 
Jioriaoniim&ght  include  man^^  of  the  questions  likely  to  rise  for  solu- 
ti<m  «ltsuig  the , term  for. which  the  nu^mbera  are  elected? 

-'A:8ecoDgd  «dllaatage-o£  short  parliajuents  is  that  it  would  keep 
BWlilberB  in  cWck  1%y  a  ^wholesome  feai^  o^  their  constituents.  The 
hsatingaiind  the  polling-book  would  be  visions  to  chide  them,  when 
tending  /towardaany  cterelictigia-  of  duty.  "With,  too  many  of  our 
MiP^lpledgeiB  and  political  erepds  are  fancy  ball  dresses^  assumed 
fop  ai  0Oimtry,daltce>wiUii<  their.  .cons|:itu&nt8,  i^nd  thrown  off  imme- 
diately they  enier  ParliaAient,  Aa  long  as  the  interval  betwixt  the 
ele«tiqn  daya  ia.BO  great  they  do  not  aeri^ple  at  a^y  departure  from 
thdiriewB  they  W'eroi .eleotad  Uo  support^  not,  doubting  ttiat,  as  the 
day  for  (re-efectioii  cooanes  iround>  they  cai^  assume  th^  penitent 
.and.doa^th^.old  dtfesa^ . ; Such  men. la^  Iqng  aa  m(0neY;and  influence 
w^  drewd  our.  ^t^]mm&rA  /,w<ith  ^iiw,  .uc^d  .tP  ,  lp?.rh;  political 
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honesty  "by  haTing  to  play  the  penitent  oftener.  It  is  gtraupe  h<rw 
much  more  fraught  with  wisdom  the  suggestions  of  a  coiistitn£ii<*y 
appear  to  an  M.r.  as  the  election  draws  nigh,  and  it  at  least  teaeh^ 
him  that  a  man's  convictions  are  worth  respect  if  he  is  about  to 
enforce  them  in  the  shape  of  a  vote  against  nim.  I  hare  from  a 
friend  the  following  story  illustrative  of  my  meaning.  One  even- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  member  from  the  IS'orth  intro- 
duced and  supported  a  bill  by  a  strongly  argumentative  speech ;  as 
the  case  is  so  recent  I  forbear  giving  names,  &c.  When  he  sat 
down,  another  memher,  witty,  eloquent,  and  accomplifihed,  rose, 
and  for  two  hours,  amidst  plandite  and  roars  of  approving  laughter, 

floured  out  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  upon  'the  bill, 
t'was  rejected,  and  a  few  daya  later  the  witty  onitor  travelled 
down  to  address  his  C^^  constituency.  There  again  the  ready 
tongue  answered  to  the  active  brain,  and  won  the  plaudits  of  tlie 
assembly.  But  when  he  sat  down,  an  old  man  rose  and  said, 
"  The  hon.  gentleman  has  told  us  much  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government,  of  Sleswig  Holstein,  and  other  matters,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  why  he  voted  against  Mr.  — — -*8  [mentioning  the  mem- 
ber from  the  ^orth]  bill ; "  and  moved  after  a  brief  speech,  that  in 
^he  opinion  of  that  meeting  he  had  not  done  his  doty  on  this 
question^  It  waB  seconded,  very  reluctantly  put  by  the  chaimuto, 
and  carried  amidst  ringing  cheers.  Then  the  non.  gentleman  rojie, 
but  the  banter  and  ridicule  was  gone  from  his  tone,  and  he  said. 
''Gentlemen,  I  perceive  that  this  is  an  important  question."  And 
he  who  bad  listened  to  lucid  and  crushing  argument  for  honn 
Jinmoved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  learnt  in  that  short  ten  minutes 
with  his  constituents  the  importance  of  the  question.  How  many 
of  our  M.P.s  would  learn  the  importance  of  questions  if  the  electiocs 
forced  them  oftener  to  face  their  constituencies  ! 

Shorter  parliaments  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  attendant  upon  elections ;  for  men  will  not  be 
willing  to  pay  so  dearly  for  an  honour  if  short-lived.  The  recently 
published  election  expenses  of  some  candidates  are  enormous.  In 
one  constituency  £'15,000  were  spent  by  the  winning  parties  (?)  in 
what  are  called  legitimate  expenses.  If  the  duration  oi  Parliament 
was  limited  to  two  or  three  years,  I  fancy  the  lefi;itimate  expenses 
would  be  much  less.  Thus  intellect  would  be  placed  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  wealth,  for  men  who  are  ambitions  of  the  sitna- 
iion,  dimply  from  the  social  position  it  gives  them,  would  seek  some 
hobby  less  expensive,  and  would  strut  and  fret  their  little  hour 
upon  a  stage  of  more  befitting  shade.  Parliamentary  life  should 
not  be  too  expensive  to  lay  it  out  of  the  path  of  the  man  of  brains ; 
•—and  yet  such  are  the  calls  upon  a  man's  purse,  that  few  of  oar 
literati  and  men  of  thought  can  undertake  to  contest  an  election. 
Shorter  parliaments,  I  aim  convinced,  will  do  their  share  in  remedy- 
inff .  this  evil. 

It  may  hn  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  septennial  parlia- 
ments, that  they  seldom  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  time;  that 
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they  are  dissolved  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  yearg.  But 
this  iB  no  reason  why  a  parliament  in  which  the  conteoding  parties 
are  so  equally  balanced  that  they  can  only  check  each  other's  move- 
ment should  contiuue  in  a  sea  of  talk  to  misspend  seven  years  of  a 
nation's  existence.  If  it  is  found  that  the  most  active  and  most 
working  parliaments — and  1  think  it  will  be  so  found — are  those 
lasting  only  two  or  three  years,  why  should  not  the  regular  term 
be  limited  to  three  years  ?  Thus  briefly  I  have  stated  the  most 
important  arguments  against  septennial  parliaments,  and  await 
the  opinions  of  our  alBrmative  friends.  Nam  Dbb. 


IS  A  SCIENCE  OF  HISTOEY  POSSIBLE? 

AFFIKM1.TIVE  ABTICLE.— IV. 

YouE  correspondent  who  opens  this  discussion  affirms  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  "  free  will  and  necessity,"  and  yet  immediately 
after  he  says,  "  The  activities  of  the  mind  and  will  are  known.  They 
follow  and  obey  certain  distinct  and  traceable  laws."  Now  I  do 
not  like  this  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  the  same  subject.  When  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun  instead 
of  the  sun  round  the  earth,  the  discovery  was  thought  to  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  theology ;  and  a  young  theological  student,  at  his 
examination,  being  asked,  I  suppose  to  test  his  orthodoxy,  whether 
the  sun  went  round  the  earth  or  the  earth  round  the  sun,  replied, 
very  judiciously,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  otber.  Noir 
this  18  exactly  how  our  philosophers  in  the  present  day — Sir 
"William  Hamilton  and  others — are  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  of 
free  will  and  necessity ;  they  assume  both  to  be  true,  that  is,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other.  It  is  most  certain,  however, 
that  if  mind  does  not  **o5«?y  certain  distinct  and  traceable  laws,"  if 
it  is  "  free,"  that  is,  can  act  9r  refuse  to  act  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, then  a  science  of  history  is  impossible,  or  indeed  any 
science  whatever  in  which  man  is  an  element,  as  science  is  merely 
the  expression  of  distinct  and  traceable  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  invariable  order  in  which  things  take  place.  Science  depending 
upon  this  "  invariableness  "  calculates  what  will  be  from  what  has 
been ;  but  if  half  the  world— the  world  of  mind — is  left  to  chance, 
that  is,  free  will,  then  all  reasoning,  which  is  merely  this  calcu- 
lation, is  out  of  the  question.  We  shall  not  continue  this  discussion, 
but  leave  "  Philalethes  "  to  determine  how  that  which  is  "  foreor- 
dained "  can  bo  reconciled  with  free  will,  or  how  even  Omniscienee 
can  foresee  that  which,  ii  free,  may  not  take  place. 

"  Philalethes*'  says,"  If  a  science  of  history  were  possible,  our  own 
consciousness  would  be  guilty  of  absolute  d.eception ;  for  it  asserts 
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the  entire  freec^m  of^|b^,bl9^9/ui  .wjUliit^.iBelftiaotiQfiTfi^eF  tod 
capability  .of  ^etermioittg  i^,9v^  «^Qjr«^*'  ».l^|M*^{itmttTsit 
Vefy'tfue^rBruman  pWty,  pf  >hKkiillboiiiti«  c«iti«to.wle«rift 
tliiB,  that  mail.  19  coxiscious  of  .hia  wiil^.aiui/iuaoiluknv  •fitfae 
ciltldeB  by  wl^ich  it  is  dete(rmiae3;*\  /^Bj  fe^l-ljiMkt  i6Be'X9tk>d9:mt^ 
pledse)  hxiX  \^e req^aire  aa  cd^(At^d/fl^.cofr«o^4anaeioli■tfl•.%>lee 
that  w^hai  #e  please  to  do  iajdetejcipined  l^ypur  bodil]r  avd.oMiifil 
constitution  ^what  we  call  "  o^rselTes  ")  aiwi  tiie  oiceuiaitttBew  « 
whidh  we  afe  placed.    Now  altbotigb  tbis  is  joAJ'^kA  AirtiagiMry 
frecNiom,  and  we  do  not  make  ei th^, i^^JCf  elves  <ir;<mr  oironmBtanfw; 
still  it  is  really  all  that  we  reauDre.  andit  isy^s.we  «luiU«efr»»  Ine* 
dom    consistent'  wiih  '/'lai^^^.'  i^  ^^(^ore  twith  4t-  atieiKe  of 
hiBtory.  '  .",,.'>••. 

'  Oersted  Bays^  '' Sverythiiijz  ^t^t:  exis^  d^poods  ttiioii  the  pa^ 
prepares  the  future,  and  is.  r^ated  tQ,tiie  whole/'  13^  iabntthf 
expression  in  another  form  of  ,wl)4t  isnowctUed  tfae-iadMtruotibililT 
and  persistence  of  force.  Th^  forces  at  presei^  in«exiflt«icc^  boU 
physical  and  mental,  ajre,pnjj  thpai^  pl^eviooaly. ^iattn^  in-aaMtber 
form.  These  forms  are  conatantly  changing  {  buttbia-ia  alwigsia 
a  certain  invariable,  order^  which,  we  call  laws  of  natiure*  and  aeiaave 
in  the  expression  of  those  laws.  •*  History,* *  m  "  Qhepetjom  "  aaya,  *Hf 
a  record  of  the  acts  of  mcq,  their  motires  and  their  jednaeqnetioet;" 
and  a  science  of  history  is  siiiQply  a  record  of.tb»  iayanaMenew-of 
the  order  in  which  thes|&  things^  i^waya  ocear*-<tb6  waj  is  mMA 
one  always  precedes  ^notiie^,  qr  tl^eir  cona/9ctiPii  in  what  we  caU 
cause  and  eflect! 

"The  ordinary  erenta,  Cif^hiataiy,"  aaya  Buckle^  " instead  of 
being  causes, , are  mej^ly.  tlip.oocaaipns  on  whkh.tlka  Teal  oitDCfl 
act.''  Now  it  is  tbaae,  c^i^ses.with  whioh  & scieiiee o£  Kiatoirl^ 
to  deal/  ^nd  these  ^^uses,  ape  )iauaU^  expveased  undet  the  beadi 
of  Anthropolpgy,  ^Ktfenology,  .Plyrawlogy,  Kksenology,  aad.  So- 
ciology.    ,.,        M  .....    ,-.  \ 

The  laws  of  these  seyei^'l  ^Jenoea  naake  man  what  h«  ia,  and  w 
actions  of  men  pxakehisitpry^  Of  qquraa  where  ao  iftany  aeta4»f  hws 
are  concerne.d,  it  WkeB  a,  aci^noe.  of  hiali<Nr|fi  ^ffiovlt^  but  aac 
impossible,  Space  wiQ  not  allow  'Of  qw  tou&ing  upon  the  tvo 
first:— the  general  history  of  ^len  and  the  history  of  raeea;  botkc 
lis  ialce  the  last-  three^  which  teach  ua  how  we  .ma^  beat  fecvn 
*'  K  sound, mind  in  a  sound  /body,"  and  the  eonditioaa  or  orcfmib 
stances  in  which  it  may  be  beat  idf  vqloped»  whidi  it  ia  the  proTisoa 
of  social  science  to  teach.  •  ^ 

Tlie  sciences  of  phTsiolqgy  and  pathology  are  yet  yoang»atiUik0y 
have  already  jnade  tI\eiT  mark  on  JtustoryA  aiid  ih^  arerafla  tent  of 
human  lif^  W  beeii  lengthened  by  i^tXeaat  tenytajra,and**iplagna. 
pestilence,  and  famine  "  are  not  the  myatwea  ^*  Bfailaietkea'  wonM 
have  us  suppose. ,  If  ha  consults  the  ^egiatraf'^Grennztti  a  Qvitariy 
Eeturn,  ending  June  ^0, 1861i^',ha.wiU  &d  a  paf^  of  ]u8toi7  tbevD 
showing  fo  what  extent  we  )uiv6  already  obtained/ a  xaaatery<avar 
disease.  Th.e  report  takea  100,000  peopW  of  ^  Loadoa  Of  IMK7»> 
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and  oommreB  it  with  'tb&'ftam^'nttttfcer  of  IsSo/"  THere  were  tlxea 
^57.deatii0b3r6id(HU)^ox  *g^B8t  43i  How ;  759  against,  227  by  fer^r, 
ague,  eearlatina,' q^ins«y,  aiid  cro0|>;' 1,079  agaiast  611  bj  Qo»r 
•umption  and  disM^eel  of  th^  lungs ;  763  againat  i^  by  dyseatery ; 
142«ffaixu(t  2  by  »«mrvy  j  aoS"  against  2B  by  dropsyj  1,175  agaiost 
136  c^ldieft's  deatiiB  frctti  convulsions  and  teething,  and  86  against 
17  womto'a  deaths  in  childbeadng.    Sutely  this  is  some  progress 
towards  the  fuens^ana.  in  corpore  sano,  ;Midi  mucli  more  may  be 
expected'  «rfa^  oa)y  th(5  sflm<y  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
iBena^^iS'noir  pKid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.    Jacob  was  the  prst 
photographer  when  by  reflected  light  from  peeled  sticks  he  pro- 
duced speckled  cattle ;  and  almost  any  Tariety  in  form,  size,  and 
colour  may  now  be  produced  by  careful. attention  to  the  law8  of  de- 
seent ;  and  I  da  not  despair,  when  such  laws  are  equally  attended 
to  among  haman  beings,  of  being  able  to  say  how  Alexanders  and 
Caosarsj  K^erateses  and  Bacons  may  be  produced*  if  we  cannot  say 
exactly  itt  what  crfedlesihey  shall  be  laid.    At  present,  howeyer* 
we  lMMre«n4ittier' disregard  of  the  laws  6f  hereditary  deseent,  ana 
a  lioenco  to  marry  ti  considered  to  gire  a  moral  tight  to  propagate 
erery  possible  bodthy  ftnd  mental  weakness  and  disease,  and  tp 
hare  any  number  of  children,  without  reference  to  the  ppwer  thp 
parents  may  have  to  bring  them  up.    Life,  although  a  mystery  in 
Its  origin;  is  becoming  less  a  mystery  in  its  development  every  uay ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  mind,  since  Grail  proved  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  mind,  ttnd,  with  his  followers,  has  shown  whdt/uculHcs 
and  lohat  parts  of  the  brain  are  mutually  connected.    "When,  there- 
fore, we  know  the  circumstances  m  which  au  Individual  is  placed, 
and  his  natural  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  his  i\iture  lot  in  life  is 
no  longer  a  mystery,  but  we  can  predicate  with  tolerable  certa^lty 
what  it  will  bee  and  the<  same  may  be  said  of  natibns,  which  a];e 
oompo6ed  et  individtals.-  Ho  also  of  sociology;  ^bat,  too,  is  a 
science ;  and  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past  as  recorded,  in 
history,  it  teaches^ what;  to  choose  and  whAt  to  avoid  among  i\ke 
eireumstanees  and  institutions  best  calculated  fdH^  to  develop  all 
our  powers  and  to  mstke  Us  most  happy.    Moral  science  teaches  us 
our  duties,  and  social  science  >tfad  circumstances  xU  which  they  can, 
best  be  performed^ '  Political  economy  is  a  brsuch  of  social  science, 
and  its  laws,  by  whieh  wealtit  is  accumtdated,  are  becoming  pretty 
generally  known  alid  acted  u^n ;  and  Mhtn  man's  wauts  shall  have 
been  thus-  supplied,  he  wiil  find  time  fbr  the  cultivation  of  his 
higher  moral,  religious,  and  a^sthetic  powen;    Histoiir  or  philo- 
sophy, teaching  i>y  experience,  'proVes'tkat  th6  best  kind  of  govern-, 
meat  is  that  which  Sends  to  develop  all  mah*s  ndwers,  and  which 
leaves  him  the  fullest  freedom  of  action.    Sdt-government  is  the 
best,  therefore,  fof  this  purpose.    The  wi^e  head  of  a  j^overnment 
may  suggest  and  originatCr Wt  the  people  themselves  ehould  still 
execute.-  The  present  tendeney  bf  society  Is  towards  disintegration-^' 
towards  the  individttality  of  the  individual ;  but  wheh  ^ach  atom  dr 
individual  has  bee&  made  quite  freo  to  move  in  any  directioil  that 
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it  chooses,  society  will  crystallize  into  newer  and  hapmerfonas*. 
not  only  shall  we  hare  an  "  organization  of  industry/'  out  t  Mer 
co-operation  and  oommnnity  of  interest.  Hitherto  histsiy  hn 
been  a  mere  record  of  wars  and  schemes  for  the  indiyidiulag^m- 
dizement  of  nations,  but  in  the  ixitnre  it  must  be  a  history  of  cifili- 
zatton,  that  is,  of  all  that  decreases  the  evil  in  the  woild,  aad 
multiplies  and  extends  the  range  of  the  good.  All  these  inflssBMi 
obey  definite  laws,  and  we  shall  have  thus  a  histoiy  of  scieDoe  lad 
a  science  of  history. 

Statistics  famisn  the  test  by  which  tibe  uniformity  of  eTeoti  in 
Booiety  is  made  evident.  If  we  take  care  that  the  field  of  obwrrs- 
tion  is  large  enough  to  neutralize  the  rital  and  mental  peesiiiritui 
or  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals,  a  "law"  is  obtained  upon  whiek 
we  may  always  calculate  for  our  guidance  in  the  ioibm.  Itv 
upon  these  laws  that  erery  kind  of  insurasioe  is  baaedt  and  l^ 
security  is  gained  against  every  kind  of  casualty  whiok  »  10 
essential  to  happiness,  and  to  mental  and  moral  growth.  Tk 
elements  of  chance,  or  the  disturbing  infloeiiees  that  occv,  oaly 
show  our  ignorance  of  some  elements  that  ought  to  enter  into  tk 
calculation.  Lord  Stanley  said,  in  his  opening  address  in  the  fits* 
tistical  section  at  the  British  Association  (Sept.  7, 1865) : — 

*'  We  speak  of  chaoce — it  is  a  ward  which  we  must  use  for  coDveoieace*  nke." 
but  we  really  mean  by  it,  not  that  the  result  or  the  thing  diacossed  i^  in  ita^' 
UDcertain,  but  that  some  or  all  of  the  determining  caoses  of  sneh  resolts  are  to  n 
unknown.  We  imply,  not  the  absence  of  a  law,  bnt  ineritable  igneraoee,  oa  ctf 
part,  of  what  the  law  is.  When  you  find  uniformity,  or  eomethtog  wh}<A  ekierfr 
approsimates  to  uniformity,  in  such  matters  as  the  number  of  letters  yearly  portid 
without  addresses,  in  the  number  of  widows  and  widowers  who  eiist,eriBds 
Dumber  of  detected  offences  of  the  same  nature  eomraitted  witiiiatkeyesr,Hii 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed,  however  trifling  may  be  the  illwtratioa  ef  th^ 
with  the  permanence  and  steadiness  of  the  laws  which  rcgukla  our  existSQOSi'* 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  br  statistics  ace  eerUualj  soc 
such  as  might  be  ordinarily  expect^*  Tnus  the  number  of  mani^ 
is  not  governed  by  love  bat  by  the  abundance  of  oorSt  sad  ue 
number  of  children,  as  was  proved  in  Ireland,  by  its  seasoty. 
Ignorance  and  povertv  always  lead  to  an  improvident  increase  d 
children.  The  basis  lor  calculation  necessary  to  "  precipitate  **!&« 
"  law  "  narrows  as  men  are  more  and  more  governed  by  reason  a^ 
the  moral  sense;  so  that  it  requires  only  one  individual*  whake 
is  a  perfect  gentleman,  to  say  what  he  will  do  on  almost  all  oeet- 
sions.  We  know  he  will  not  lie,  or  steal,  or  break  any  of  the  tsa 
commandments,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  he  i^ould  eter  do  s 
dirty  or  a  mean  action ;  in  fact,  he  is  a  law  unto  hiiBseif ;  sad  * 
century  hence,  as  Buckle  says,  "  it  will  be  as  rare  to  fiadaaki?* 
torian  who  denies  the  undeyiating  regularity  of  the  moni  wod^L 
as  it  now  is  to  find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regolszify  of  ths 
material  world."  C»  B- 
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»BGATIVE   ABTICLE.— IV. 

Science  conoprns  itself  with  certainties.  That  which  it  predicts 
IB  Tec(OTtency.  In  history  thet«  is  nothing  recurrent.  New  men, 
new  forme  of  life,  new  occasions  of  action — all  necessitate  new  acts, 
not  the  repetition  of  old  ones.  Jost  as  there  is  no  standing  still  in 
national  life,  there  are  not  recurrent  phenomena  in  history.  It  is 
true  that  the  analogy  of  la;w  may  be  qnoted  in  which  precedents  are 
adduced  and  made  the  basis  of  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  Uw  to  instances  in  oonrt,  and  in  which  even  where  there  is  no  real 
lex  scripia  the  analogy  of  former  decisions  must  be  followed.  But 
we  submit  that  this  is  not  quite  relevant,  for  in  this  case  there  is  a 
Iaw  whereon  to  model  the  decision  and  frame  the  application. 
fience  we  do  not  admit  that  the  inference  of  law  from  former  deci* 
MOOS  gives  at  all  a  ground  for  asserting  that  history  may  be  regarded 
iifl  affording  recurrent  events  just  as  plainly  as  law  affords  recurrent 
cases.  If,  then',  there  are  not  in  history  regularly  recurrent  phe« 
nomena  there  can  be  no  soience^-that  is,  a  fixed  and  knowable 
dvder  of  nature,  having  regularity  and  connection,  and  going  on 
in  unintermpted  sequence  and  consequence  from  age  to  age  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  accordance  with  an  educated  human 
expectancy. 

Science  does  not  demand,  as  E.  S.  asserts  (p.  1S3),  '*  an  infi* 
nite  knowledge  of  the  past,"  but  such  a  frequency  of  recur- 
rence as  shall  be  sufBcient  to  establish  an  induction.  Now  if,  ai 
he  asserts  it  is  (p.  183),  "history  is  biography,  biography  is  a 
record  of  the  lives  of  individuals,"  we  cannot  but  ask,  How  is  it 
posmble  that  there  can  be  a  science  of  things,  each  of  which  is  dif- 
ferent not  onlv  in  situation,  aptitudes,  surroundings,  and  internal 
fueling,  but  called  to  live  in  different  ctrcumstancos,  and  to  act  from 
motives  suggested  by  these  F  **  A  science  of  biography  "  has,  we 
think,  never  before  been  heard  or  thought  of;  but  we  are  glad  to 
learn  fhom  B.  S.  that  "  a  law  is  evolved,  and  the  science  of  biography 
begun."  When  shall  he  favour  the  universe  with  "  the  new  science ** 
wmch  will  make  Yico  hang  his  diminished  head,  or  feci  his  fame 
dead  and  gone  F  To  argue  as  he  does  from  the  existence  of  a  science 
of  biography  to  a  science  of  history,  is  to  argue  from  the  less 
possible  to  the  more  postrible,  so  that  he  has  the  credit  of  inventing 
a  fresh  fallacy,  viz.,  that  the  truth  ibUows  the  weaker  premises. 
WeQ  done,  R.  S. !  "Once  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data,  the 
ffci^ce  would  be  accurately  and  rapidly  developed  "  (p.  183) ;  but 
whence  come  "  the  necessary  data"F  Is  it  not  a  preliminary,  accord- 
ing to  the  venerable  Mrs.  Glasse,  of  making  hare  soup  that  you  should 
first  catch  (or  get)  your  hare  F  Is  it  not  equally  requisite  before 
you  have  a  science  of  history  to  have  previously  secured  **  the  neoes* 
sai^  data  "F  The  data  which  science  requires  is  similar  and  con- 
stantly recurring  observation  or  experience.  Where  is  that  to  be 
badf  Observation  and  experience  show  man  in  a  state  of  ineessant 
changeableness,  and  hence  all  inductions  framed  upon  the  hypothesii 
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Let  Ti^"if]hr  tlii&^  ^tmi^  in^t^ncje  of  mdttetl6ff;  ^<'V^'^^'  ^^m^  v^ 
i  ag48  '*r  '^G^ooa^  WMr^'^^'i^  xti^'6  ftmbicid  t»ibf;rte,  imaiiow 


is  the  early  teaching  of  the  science  of  history  it  is  higM^'dfeM^tive, 
and  we  must  aJAif^Wiid^ibe  'wmw  ebovieof  -aotioll  with  Uiis  philo- 


and  presumptuous  denial  of  ner  hignest  glory.  iLs  nor  astropomj 
^li^  aU pr«(^c^y^f .  pB^ pjotthe xf^xuiwxi of .fa^noi][i^i:8^il[epeD3 
on  their  certain  nredibtibns,  predictions  calculated  to  j^'.iiiQmeat  'r 
Whei^  TfiU  th^.flWpliWftyera  in  ^he .  science  pf  h^t^Tf  arisp*thflinn 
.»|a|4sb:|v'iLt^tite.nigki.ia  ^tiQh'tip«'pTa^?it^Keptn»e  ^-^.jlret.o^all 
re^e^te^-  to  .huxqaA  obMi*Tation  by  calQuIatiox)a  of  %hfi  mp^jt  a^it« 
ax^  Ijxefr^abl^  descrip^jpnP .  That  is,to.say>.^f  a,fpiencip  of  hii^toiT 
^8.  jpQ8ej,l4p.  .yf^en,,wiU,  jit;  he  ^ble  by  strict  ai^d  ^delfe'i^it:(U  ^re- 
'Galculs,t^Qa  to,  t^i  1^  ^hajl^, particular  cradlfs  in.  ^)^p, globe .'^riO  tli^ 
pri^e  ini/ii^r,  say,  of  the  Holy  Landi  be  born?  under  whoee 
dominion  the  battle  of  Armageddon  will'be  fought?  or  by 'what 
household  will  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  century  hence, 
be  added  to  the  number  of  the  powers  that  are  to  be  ?  or  where  is 
the  town  in  which  shall  be  produced  the  inventor  of  the  means  of 
aerial  navigation  P  or  any  other-  prpphetio,  character  whose  adve&t 
is  foretold,  and  knowii'^S'li^^^iaii^fn^tbe^lipses  of  the  sun,  or  tbe 
return  of  comets  from  their  fac^^umeys  into  the  blank  night  of 
sDace 

We  Ad  hot  reiaJA  6t  'anj  cratici  prfe^isJoii  of  J'uliii#'CteSat,*^f'a»; 
stantine,  of  Charlemagiie^/^y  F^^'  the^^fiermit,  of  Columbus,  of 
Luther,  of  Joan  of  /ire,  pf  Crpmw|BlU  of,  iplive,  of  Washington,  ot 
l^apoleon,  of  Watt^  of  Stephenson,  of  W  heatstone,  of  Lincoln,  or 
6f  iBism^rk-^all  MMoiic^aitieB  of  gtdlBiter  <sr  less  faooie  or  natomty. 
T&i«  'itejhs  to  sheyW'  thAfi't}  setetaeer  <df  hidtoiy  v  not  ^xMsibk;  •  > 

'  But  if  ^ettirn-t<y)^lob(/phies(of  hisioitf.  wfrsbi^  fitidthe  gntdmt 

possible  differeMc^sM^reviii}.    Maeatilay  tfrottes  that  Prondeoce  wit 

eb^titetly  on  ^he  mm  <6t  me  Whigjif  v  dheriff  Alison,  that  Ha  wu 

n^e)^'absdiitr  fh>&'  thi^  activcf  effort*  ^^ihe  Tofieiii   Miliiir  8ham& 

'that  hi^tcfryihfi^'b^i^  0e>  abatiged'that  B(itaih<tlunild'b4lli»«liirf 

6f  niLtidnsf;  GHii^B  assei^s  that ^F^n<e has  b^eh  fAieei iii!tl»iist 

•itLlik  hf  tfafe  iinmt'6f  <ifVilittlitk»n  ^  ¥id(y'b<!«toirM4hd  chief 'Yiieo 'in 

hilM^  u)>od  •Ltaly-'iittd'Mlaistini  do^so  nidW}  whUitf  H«geliftidiit^ 

'  iime^  mfoi^eWeflM^  4fiir  humkn  |irei|gMft<i  j«dvmi^4  hy  ad^mf  iBi6ir> 

loA&ttf,  #lt£tee«<ibsVi0  thd  infiucfneN^i^^^ddd-elid^gai?;  4tifi  OUctf 

'  diBe(dtek«ithaV iihti  deitibittidn  of  mah  sb (^u^  to*lh4 ^#i|iatof 


i]^thiir]iiQh  ei^m^mte.^  from  philosophy;  ifjxi^.j'^jpol^if  IJL  fi;ee8 
in  the  great  stir  of  fell  warfare  the  meani^  pf.  wip^ing,  up  ;tbe:gre^ 
maejkuie  (t^hpi^&Trexiftence  to  new.ci8brt.An3,  a^vejop^eiit^. '  ^  - 
,  Is  Xhft  miU^nni^l  period  to  he  whpi^  the  ^piencp  bif  thistoi:^  \a  so 
iully/,  dt^Telpped  ih^ti  we  can  pick  out  all  itihe  (possible)  cj^ixninJal 
pc^puli^tjoii.  at:  thw  birth,.and  apply  a  ,U.w  to.tJpKei9.,sinMlar  to  that 
givefi,  tQ  the  Jews  by  the  Pharaoh  ">rhp  knew^npt  Jfpseoh''^^  .Of  is 
it.  to  ;l}e  when  open's  wills  shall  be  sq  suftu^ea  by  the  9octnil<^  of 
thflHoljuQaeP-^,  .        , 

*' Tiie  fint  tnie.GeiitI«inaA  that  fver  biMtbod*** 

lliis'  is  a  test  att^stion  for  the  advocates  of  tti6  science  o£  hUtdtf; 

for  f,  pcjience  pt  history  shotild  be  Hke  other  sciei^pes,— 
I.  Founded  on  a  trae  induction  of  similar  experiences,  &g, 
^.  Tairly  explicable  in  a  series  of  laws  which  can  be  submitted  to 

Jide  teists.  ^  , 

3.  tredictire  of  the  occurrences  which  depend  Upon  the  observed 
phenomi^na.  '    '  . 

4.  Consistent  With,  iay,  fully  explanatory  of,  all  experience. 

Xs  t^ere  any  history  which  fulfils  snch  conditions  f  can  there  lye 
anj*?  ,  Are  not  records  doubtful,  motives  bidden,  actions  misrepre- 
9eutal:|le>  and  tli^  effects  of  circumstances  variable  On  different 
iadividuals?  If  the  foundations  are  uncertain,  con  the  super- 
structure be 'Stable?  It  not,  a  science  of  history  is  impossible;  and 
the  negative  i^  in  tie  right'  A.  C.  W. 


UJ-  -Z~t= 


OU,GHT  COEPOBAL  PU^jTISHMJSNT  TO  BE  EMPLOlJED 

IN  EDUOATliDN  ? 

AFTIJ^TIVK  ABTICLE.— V. 

*  Solomon,  who  was  aforetime  asserted  to  have  spoken  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty^  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  drivel]^ ; 
who,  while  he  composed  maxims  on  how  to  manage  a  family,  could 
not  guide  his  own  children  into  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and 
spoiled  his  children,  even  although  (perhaps  beoi^use !)  he  ujsed  the 
rod.  8t.  PauU  who  submitted  to  his  father  after  the  flesh,  who 
chastised  him,  and  bis  master  who  used  the  rod^was  quite  mistaken 
when  he  justified  those  by  whom  he  was.  stricken «  smitten,  and 
afflicted;  and  had  he  lived  in  modern  days- he  would  never  have 
admitted  that  this  chastbement.was  to  his  profit  JE{e  would  have 
learned  from  daily  leaders  and  from  the  negative  .writers  i^  this 
serial  that  the  lash  was  brutal  and  the  birch  a.  nuisance,  the  rod 
a  snare  and  the  strap  a  tlelusion,  and  that,  corpor^  punishment 
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ou^Bit  Dot  to  be  employed  in  education.  The  correetlTe  power  of 
pain,  whick  has  been  iavroven  with  the  divine  plan  of  the  wocld,  ia 
entirely  a  mistake,  and  it  has  no  educational  advantage.  It  neither 
restrains  nor  conatrains ;  and  the  moral  effect  of  sparing  the  rod  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  Solomon  i>redicated.  Practice  is 
wrong,  and  theory  is  vain  $  sentiment  alone  is  right,  and  good,  and 
true. 

Since  this  debate  was  begun  in  these  pages,  the  topic  of  school 
discipline  has  become  auite  a  subject  for  newspaper  debates.  The 
chief  joornals  have  taken  up  the  Question,  and  nave  attempted  to 
give  it  a  peremptory  settlement.  We  do  not  think  they  have  been 
quite  successful  in  their  difficult  task  of  proving  a  negative.  It  i« 
undoubted  that  some  form  or  other  of  punishment  is  indispensable 
in  human  life.  Men's  minds  and  consciences  are  qiiite  at  one  on 
that  point,  and  the  only  ''  apple  of  discord  '*  is  what  form  shall  our 
punishments  assume,  and  to  what  part  of  human  nature  shall  they 
appeal.  The  experience  of  ages  has  declared  that  corporal  punish- 
ment has  been,  in  the  main,  the  most  elective  and  the  least  in- 
jurious. But  we  are  changing  everything,  and  we  must  change 
that  too.  We  are  becoming  so  wise  that  the  rod  is  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  and  birch  trees  may  cease  to  yield  branches.  Whipcord 
need  no  longer  be  manufactured,  and  hemp-seed  need  no  longer  be 
sowed,  for  boys  are  manageable  without  the  raw  material  as  well  u 
the  manufactured  article.  Leathern  straps  and  canes  are  no  longer 
requisite  as  productions  of  the  artificer's  art,  for  flogging  is  doomed, 
and  its  abolition  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  Test  Act. 

Bat  can  we  excise  from  the  mind  the  ideas  of  merit  and  demerit, 
praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment  P  or  can  society  be  bene- 
fited by  training  schbolboys  to  become  regardless  of  these  forms  of 
human  thought  P  We  think  not.  If  the  inefficacy  of  punishment 
is  to  be  used,  as  "Hopestock"  does,  as  an  argument  for  \U  abolitioD, 
then  may  we  denude  our  towns  of  their  police,  sell  ofiT  our  gaols, 
and  let  out  our  penitentiaries  for  the  accommodation  of  private 
parties ;  for  these  too  have  been  inefficacious  in  exterminating 
crime.  The  fallacy  of  "  Hopestock's  "  argument  may  be  answered 
thus,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  a  work  of  great  merit : — "  Please,  eir, 
I  could  not  help  it,"  says  a  schoolboy,  very  tmlv,  to  his  master, 
with  reference  to  some  offence  he  has  committed.  "  I  know  yon 
could  not,  my  dear  boy,"  says  the  master;  "you  lefl  out  of  con- 
sideration the  flogging  you  were  to  have  if  you  did  it ;  when  I  have 
given  it  to  you,  you  will  think  of  it  another  time»  and  it  will  enable 
you  to  help  it  for  the  future." 

The  quotation  of  examples  in  which  "  Hopestock  "  indolges,  and 
in  which  several  other  controversialists  delight,  is  of  no  wei^^ht 
unless  it  were  complete.  It  is  a  most  injudicious  way  of  reaaoninf, 
unless  we  can  ^et  at  an  exhaustion  of  instances,  which,  in  the  Gue 
of  this  debate,  is  clearly  impossible.  We  can  adopt' this  "instance" 
style  of  argument  q^aite  as  well  and  eflectually  I  think  as  our  oppo- 
nents, as  the  following  paragraph  may  exemplify. 
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Dr,  Keate  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  floffs^er  who  ever  widded 
the  schoolmaster's  birch ;  yet  "  he  was  a  great  scholar,  an  elegant 
poet,  a  capital  teacher;  and  we  must  not  hold  lightly  [says  the 
author  of  "Etoniana**]  the  man  who  has  flo2:ged  half  the  ministers, 
secretaries,  bishops,  generals,  and  dukes  of  the  present  century.'* 
Under  him,  plagose  as  he  was,  such  gentlemen  and  scholars  as  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  W.  M.  Praed,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  &c.,  were  educated ; 
and  many  a  cut  upon  the  cuticle  he  is  reported  to  have  given  them 
in  "  the  pre-scientific  period  of  educational  history,  before  the  dis- 
ciples of  Bell,  Lancaster,  and  Stow  had  begun  to  stow  into  men's 
minds  that  thrashing  is  pernicious." 

Dr.  Arnold  oC  Kugby  was  a  schoolmaster  of  no  mean  mark,  whose 
pupils  have  carved  out  eminence  in  many  walks.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  employ  the  rod  on  not  a  few  of  those  boys  who,  as  men,  have  main- 
tained the  glory  of  their  country  as  well  as  the  fame  of  their  master. 
We  have  Arnolds  and  Stanleys,  Cloughs  and  Palgraves,  Longlcys 
andEUicots,  Browns  and  TroUopes,  out  of  schools  where  the  rod  was 
wielded;  and  though  there  are  cases  of  Do-the-boys-Hall  inflictions 
of  punishment,  they  are  not  in  reality  more  common  than  the  abuses 
of  any  other  form  of  discretionary  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  mere  human  passions  and  tempers.  Were  we  to  abolish  every- 
thing thus  liable  to  abuse,  what  could  stand  amongst  human  insti- 
tutions? Banks,  magistracies,  bishoprics,  and  even  premierships 
have  had  their  delinquencies  quite  as  numerously,  considering  their 
numbers,  as  "  schools  and  schoolmasters." 

That  flogging  has  to  a  certain  extent  boon  superseded  by  other 
punishments  among  criminals,  and  in  the  great  corporations  of 
the  army  and  navy,  can  be  employed  as  no  argument  for  the 
abandonment  of  corporal  punishment  in  school.  The  objects  of 
these  experiments — which  have,  however,  not  given  great  evidence 
of  their  good  effects — are  entirely  under  the  control  of  those  who 
have  them  in  charge,  and  are  in  most  instances  come  to  years  of 
comprehension.  They  have  had  a  certain  discipline  in  obedience. 
But  children  enter  school  often  without  any  training  in  obedience ; 
often  after  a  long  and  serious  attack  of  homo  favouritinm  and 
petting.  The  restraints  necessary  in  school  appear  not  only  new 
and  vexatious,  but  unrequired ;  and  fretting  with  stubbornness 
often  ensues.  Reasoning  is  vain,  in  many  such  instances ;  other 
punishments  may  lead  to  evil  results,  and  their  efficacy  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  stubbornness  with  which  the  boy  can  bear  the 
form  of  punishment  assigned,  and  the  experiment  may  fail;  but 
there  are  few  boys  who  do  not  readily  quail  before  the  rod,  and 
upon  whose  stubbornness  it  does  not  act  as  a  refrigerant. 

We  think  this  whole  question  a  concession  to  the  easy-going 
effemhiBcy  of  this  era — to  the  hyper-sentimentaUty  of  an  age  which 
groans  at  bodily  suffering,  while  it  ignores  the  far  less  endurable 
gall  and  wormwood  of  the  spirit  which  mental  punishments  involve. 
The  keen  agony  of  hunger,  while  far  more  injurious  to  health,  is  not 
nearly  80  efiective  as  the  twitching  pain  of  a  cane,  while  it  takes  far 
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longer  to  effect  it»^  qonque^^s^  XmB^isQatOii^j^  ^bi^ii  W»F;wil« 
bmth'fVom  thafade,  m&y,  be  bof'n^  l^y  .the  stoUd  aisd  atiii^  with- 
out a|iV  itibM  or  pae^tat  effect/ by  tbeviqioua  eVjei^jMritU  enio/fifUfaU 
af  E . '  d .  %ra6  JbHoMi.  Ihrpodiiiong  ma^  |p^  S^y^^  ,^4^  ^Wf  ^^  iiwtAd 
v$ttn\  buf  irtbey  are  not  dpne  jrbat  ^  fp  fie  ^oriex  ,T^ey  cmly  mud 
ati 'dbjioi'tu'nitjr  for  double  rejswtatfpe^  or.  a  6refib.li^ 
(;et)tT6ii.-'Pulihc  gallery' exposure  nourie^^a  a^djcl^        byp9c^y 

ipoil^bj. 

ip'ortance  ougbi  to  l>e  atudiad 
to  training  than  to  discjplipin^ ;  tl^at  tcw^ra  9jigjit.,ta,be  ireU  m- 
fot^ed  I'egalrdidg  tbe  cature  of  mmd  and  ]^a8pon^.fmd.8bOQl4;W 
gtrtded'by  ddtaThdii  fletis^  and  religioiis  feeling ;  b^i  we  aiap  thmk 
tBtot? '  t»or5p<>t'al  bUttisbnif lit  might  be  ;  ejpiplby ed  ,  juodenktely ,  jndi- 
ciotisljr;  Jitidnol  166  ffequ^ntly.,or^injregarcL  to.  trifle^  Jn  modero. 
edtiddtlcTn;  ai  a; 'short',  easy,  and  effectiv^  yay,!of;  l^pingiiig  duldrea 
td^  a' selrte-of  theif  chief  duty— obedience.  ...  !mai^v9M, 

iir  fltffirmttig  that  ''corporal' 'pui!iiahii]eDt  ought  not'  toj^e used  in 
edut?at?on,"  and'ih  ptittitlg  forward '  soipe '  proof  to  ^haif  effeet*  I 
wii^  il^  tb  "be  undetsf odd'  that  this  priricrple  ,may  hot  apply  to-  every 
case.  '  leblated  aha  tmcdm^oil  idibsyncrasiea  itii'ay  require  ua> 
coiEii]&6i^and,  e^ceeptiona}  tteAtment  to  meet  their  exigWi^.  Tbu, 
hdwe'^t,  aa  I  tuaintam,  does  not  dinuiage  our  position  i  rather*,  as  is 
offeu  stfid;  "the* elceeptiou  broves  the  rule.*'  I  argsue  that  an  en- 
lightened andd  intdUectuiil  age  should  a^ek  rather  by  Idodnesa  and 
eneourtfgemetitthan  SV  harshness  a?id  serenity  io  ^^ifceaqh  tbeyouag 
idea  how  toahoot:^*  Tfaa^ >s,  ^hat  in  aQ  semiuariea  for, the  educa- 
tion of  itye  ^ouug,  the  pupils  should  b6  stimulated  to  -exertion  in 
thpif  stiTdi^  by  a  judicioiia  appeal  t^o'  their  reason  rather  than  by 
an  ii^judieidu^'aiid  deikoriili^inj^  ^appeil  to  their  iear/)f^niah^ent 
andliorrcn'  of  the  tod;    That,  m  short,  corpof  at  punishment  should 


doU.litle&8"  aria  *i|icerei  The^r  haVTe'dope  little  to  establish  their 
positiott: '  How^el'.ilet  ua  give  that  little' ctedit  tor  Being  th«r 
beat.'  A'fiteitming  that  they  aife  two  examples  of. what  cornoral 
puniahnV^t  ^tCci  do,  and  Ibat  their  telatlre  ariiclea  are  examples 
of  what  they  can  dd,  a]l  I  sar^  ib,  that  it  does , liot. argue, stibsUn- 
tiafly-wi:  favoUt  6f  stich  ptaishiiient.  ^he  ariicle  of  i.  S,  (m 
articles  by  tb^t  eoiitribtiior  genefafly  are')  is  tj^oughtful'i^nd  worthy 
of  att^nlidfi,'but  leaVesr,  in  this  iofstauce;  little  to  i'^|y,to.  ,  Amidst 
thid-dulness  and  la^k  of  ar|;nament', 'the  pajier  of  J.  Sf.  Gf.  rises  an 
oaMlsriri  the  deseK,  andhoweTc'r  aUght-the  talue  of  his  remark^*  he 
cannot'b^  accused  of  spoiling  k'tale  fofwtot' 9/ "telling  it^aJB  tV 
exaggerated  ton^o^  hi*  article  ^ill  enable  tis  to  ^pow. 
To  beghi  kt  the  beginning,  hotvercry  there  are  tirb  px  duve 
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rettfal-ks  of  "  SAoIasficdii"  tb'W  dealt  Witlj: '  .*^  Tj^  Vok/' siyf  ^^^ 
"iitbe  ligitfmnte  exponent  of 'ofiejidedfauthiam^.j'/..  3fQ,Bom^  iii>n4» 
it  itittybe,  aftd  the  Only  bile..  Not  so  willi  li^.  -4^*^  jPiiffciploiPi 
the-  ndtninistratiott'of  the  crii^inal'law  in.  eyery  ^el^,  governed, 
country,  and  arguing'  flroln  the  greater  to,  tlie  le;^:^,  ^  evQVJ  Wfilt 
goremed  ^clsool  puii&iment  is  awarded,  nof  1114  spirit, Cff^yepge^^p, 
or  of  Tindictiye  ot  itcjfuing'retribu^iop,  bu^'  r^iVr!  as.  a  d^^^pjs  of 
deterring  the  inilprit  fi^oui  tjlie  iiipibiniasion .of  ^, lite  qpiU'^:  Ai;ia 
also  by  the  exatx^pfe  of  his  punlshmeni,  ^q  r^iraii^/Othepi,frQ;ft, 

crinie.     •    "*     '    '    ''     *  '\     ,'['     •     .  j      ,  /    '.    /..'(..••'     <   ■;••••.• 
Nor, 'nationalljr;  the'  Whip  lias  ftilleir  ii;to  aisu^e  (i^'oyx  g^Lola  ^4  ■ 
our  refbrrtfatories.    Ted'ple  9Sij' it!  dec^rades  the  cfimji^nal,  and.-.w 
**  Scbolasti'cos**  must  know,  this  punishment js  comparatiYelyr^rialj' 
used,  iind  iitipridonmen^  for  a  longer  terin  8ub^titut4eclf^ ,  81i0ul4  w^ 
then;  I  ask  him,  do  that  to  t>Urchildl^en,{ltnj8t  of  ^highly  uuicepr. 
tible  feeling9)  which  aS  a  nation  we  j>hnnl(  fV.oi^.^4<^Lng  JiOPjir  1 
crimifiahi'     Can  we  do  to  oiii'  children,' who' are  as  yet  free  from 
crime,  without  degrading  th^m*  ,^Mt  :W<3>  cannot  administer  to 
those  sunk  in  crime,  because  of  i^ts  de^ading  iipj^ibenc;e  ?, .  Th«|L, 
is  thd  rod  the  legitimate  exponent,  of  ofiende4,PUtli9J*jlyP    Agaiut  . 
"children  are  not  reasonable  creatur^;  for;  sdogfje  ye^r^,  tjiey  aye  . 
animal,  not  intelligent.    At  what  fefiocj.pf  lifp  d^.thyy  ceasf  to  b^ei  . 
animal?    And  With  tlie  altcr^atiYe  ot  bepomlug. which #  v^ge^aWfv. . 
or  mineral?    This  is  simply. silly  arid  d^efea^  itselft, ipr  hgw  ^rpng  . 
morriHy  it  must  be,  in  addition  to  Its  ppppsiitiQii  to  ,a!fli^asoft,  «^nd  ., 


I  mufirt,  i^ca^onihg  fVoiji  his.sei^^eppc,  infer  that  .^hea  ^t.  ceaaed  to  bo 
*' aniitial"  (wTienever'tliat  i^ay  be)  .iin,d  became  **7.nf olligeaj^t "  4io 
would  l^ave  off  whipping  .it.  That;  is ,  directly,  ifi  e^mvcd  at  such 
years  iid  to  ^^i>vfduty^QTl^misc6iid^ct,,VL^iA  truth  ironn .  err/^r,  he 
would  cease  to  whip  it  for  offej^ces'of  intelUg^ncp  or  ofmpraJa, 
constantly  applied  tp  its  (^orrectJye  .education  and  tiraining-i-mauk,  • 
up  to  the  tim^  of  its  becoming  ~*  iilietli^^nt^^llA\li^i  animal/'     ,      t. 

If  this  be  the  foundation  of  a  syslegi  of  education  puarsued  hy 
*'  Scholagticos**  in  such  mattery,  m  hi«'  own  .words.  .*'  m  namby* 
pamb;^  spirit  has  got  into  our  nation  indeed  !;"•"  Maiveriy,"  the 
next  >rriter  on  the  affirmative  side  of  ttis  question,  goes  geograpLi-. 
rally  along  distance,  and  likewise  along  distance  chronologically,  for 
an  argument;  and  like  products  of  foreign  and  distant  lands,  broaght 
here  at  ^reiit  expense  and  trouble  for  tho  griatificatiop,  pf.man'a 
liyp^t-<^ivilization,  we  often  find  that  the  productions  of  ou?  owi*  1 
riimate,  or  the  oteatiojis  of  our  own  industry,  ♦are  of  quite  van.  equal 
valub  at  a  less  cost^  so  he  might  Wto  .perhaps  found  *  atronger . 
argiirti^nt  to  patch  up  a  bad  c^use  neare^rjliome.     "  Both  at  Atheii9(  • 
and  SpaVta,"  flays  "  MMlVerp,**  "  not  only  the,  boya,  but  th^  yQ«|h . 
in   the  gyipnasia,  tiad  their  irrejjularities  punished.  wit,li  stripes;; 
uncI6Abtediy  withoiit  their  s'pints  being  broken,  or  any  aTersion 
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creatod  for  those  studies  by  which  thpy  were  afterwards  to  dUtia* 
guiah  themsjlvca  in  the  KepubUc."  It  may  be  well,  perhaps  neec«- 
sary,  to  remind  '*  Malvern"  that  Greece  waa  Pagan,  that  £lD^land 
ifl  Christian,  that  the  world  has  advanced  in  thought  and  in  feeiin^ 
since  those  ^ood  old  times,  that  what  might  then  be  applied  t<i 
social  economics,  as  true  in  principle  and  unimpeachable  in  practice, 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  enlightened  civiiizatioo,  and  ii 
Hot  consonant  with  the  temper  of  the  nineteenth  century.  More, 
the  Spartans  had  slaves.  The  Spartans  made  them  drunk  to  exhil)ii 
the  horrors  of  inebriety  to  the  "boys  and  youth**  of  the  State. 
Shall  England  do  so  P  The  Spartans  destroyed,  as  sooot  as  born,  the 
children  who  were  tlie  issue  of  their  parents  at  such  period*  of  life 
as  the  father  and  mother  were  not  in  full  rigour,  at  some  tinges  in 
her  history!  Shall  England  do  so  because  they  did?  The  Atheoianj 
destroyed  many  of  their  female  children  I  Shall  England  sanciion 
infanticide  ? 

Further,  it  will  be  well  for  this  writer  to  bear  in  mind  that  thti 
is  not  Sparta,  and  that  he  is  not  Ljfcurgus^  and  that  arguments 
culled  from  the  dusty  tomes  of  Grecian  or  Boman  history,  though 
all  very  fine  in  theory,  though  exhibiting  an  apparently  encjclo- 
prodic  scholarship,  though  showing  us  things  very  advisable  and 
right  in  Sparta  or  in  Athens,  are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
what  is  generally,  and  ought  to  be  universally,  "  the  spirit  and  ths 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  cjontury." 

B.  S.,  in  an  article  sensible  and  moderate  in  tone,  advocates  the 
affirmative.    I  give  him  credit  for  all  sincerity  in  hijs  maintenADi>e 
and  expression  of  such  views,  and  for  making  the  most  of  a  bad 
oase.   Still  his  article  leaves  little  for  reply.  One  question  desires* 
however,  a  word  or  two  of  consideration.    After  enumerating  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  thrashing  a  boy,  he  asks,  if  you  do  &« 
do  this,  how  will  you  punish  him  F    At  the  school  at  which  I  wu 
educated  (a  large  school)  we  were  never  thrashed ;  other  punishmeat* 
were  substituted — impositions,  confinement,  not  being  allowed  to 
walk  out  with  the  other  pupils,  and  so  on.    But  we  had  a  m&Bter 
for  whom  the  boys,  not  only  the  higher  forma,  but  all  the  achool, 
had  a  great  regard,  and  of  whose  displeasure  we  all  liad  a  whole- 
some dread.    He  was  a  man  of  great  power  of  character,  and  rulf  1 
his  little  kingdom  with  judgment  and  discretion.  "We  probably  Kfl 
school  as  intelligent  and,  on  an  average,  as  well  educated  as  most 
boys  who  attended  schools  where  flogging  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
\Ve  were  punished  in  the  various  ways  mentioned  above,    fiat  i; 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  system  of  small  fines  were  to  br 
introduced,  and  the  pence  of  which  the  boys  wore  so  mulcted  paid 
to  the  account  of  some  charity,  it  would  be  an  excellent  mode  of 
punishment,  if  parents  would  acquiesce  in  it,  and  further  it  by 
letting  the  schoobnaater  give  or  withhold  the  boys*  pocket-monr y. 
Thrashing  is  objected  to,  and  most  justly  so,  as  barbarous  and 
demoralizing.  Confinement  and  impositions,  which  are  the  same  in 
effect,  as  unhealthy  in  their  tendency,  to  deprive  lazy  or  mischieroos 
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boys  of  proper  exercise.  WTicreas  tlie  fines  I  sui^gcst  would  only 
deprire  thein  of  their  halfpence,  which  are  very  dear  to  them,  and 
which  are  usually  spent  in  edibles  of  a  kind  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote health  or  digestion.  So  dear  are  the  few  halfpence  a  week 
(say  a  shilling  at  moat)  that  as  a  rule  boys  have  allowed  them  as 
pocket-money,  that  I  believe  the  certainty  of  being  deprived  of 
them,  if  ill-behaved  or  wanting  in  diligence,  would  prove  a  constant 
spar  to  exertion  and  a  constant  check  to  schoolboy  wickedness. 

Let  a  kind  schoolmaster  likewise  offer  suitable  rewards  to  merit 
and  diligence.  I  now  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  article  of 
J.  M.  S.  "  This  age,"  says  he,  "  has  grown  peevish,  whining,  and 
puerile."  When  people  diiscover  such  things  they  are  rather  under 
the  delusion  that  the  age  is  a  reflex  of  their  own  disordered  and  un- 
healthy minds.  Away  with  such  twaddle !  What  age  was  more 
healthy  in  its  morals  P  In  which  was  a  manly  spirit  more  general 
or  more  admired?  This  gentleman's  acquaintance  with  "  soft- 
sawder  patriots  and  apple-tart  preachers  *'  has  not  tended  to  im- 
prove his  own  amorpatria,  or  to  elevate  his  own  style  of  preach- 
ing. To  wit : — "  We  have  reached  a  terrible  depth  of  demoraliza- 
tion'*— (does  not  J.  M.  S.  know  the  depth  well,  down  to  the  very 
bottom?), — **when  such  things  are  possible  as  dog  hospitals  and 
cat  asylums,  anti-cruelty  to  criminals'  associations  and  garrotters* 
friend  aggociations."  Well  but,  good  sir,  they  are  not  possible,  and 
don't  exist ;  and — excuse  me— -you  know  it.  What,  when  we  sift  it 
and  dry  it  in  tho  snn's  rays,  is  left  in  weight  of  the  enormous  jelly- 
fish weighing  a  hundredweight?  At  most  a  few  grains.  So  with 
J.  M.  S.'s  sentence.  Let  us  dry  it.  Some  kind  persons  in  London 
solicit  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sb"ay  dogs  from  our 
streets  and  destro^fingthem  if  valueless,  or  keeping  them  and  finding 
owners  and  masters  for  them  if  worth  keeping.  Go  there,  and  you 
will  have  the  choice  of  fifty.  If  this  be  **  maudlin  sentiment  and 
meddling  philanthropy"  grown  "rampant,"  I  say  let  it  continue 
and  flourifih. 

We  will  place  this  carefullv  dried  specimen  on  our  shelf.  We 
have  read  J,  M.  S.  through  all  his  phases.  We  need  dry  no  more 
— all  is  jelly-fish.  Where  morality  points,  where  Christian  spirit 
leads,  where  humanity  and  mercy  with  justice  are,  British  reader, 
yon  will  choose  to  be  too.  You  will  be  wund  in  a  vast  majority  on 
the  side  of  the  question  humbly  but  earnestly  advocated  by 

O.    I.    JSr.    £2. 
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L^r'the  reaaerfftUcy- himself  sfctodibg,' about  aeVwa  6r  eigW  o*okV3k, 
on  a  fine  iriorUing  m '.stltoiner,  it-*be  foot  of  the  8<5<*t  moAumbnt. 
The  sun  is  shiulng'bi^ightly,  iatd  the  sty  ih*  bhi€^  i  tlit  birds-aye  Uvi*. 
terinc  ioyoualy,  tmd  tnth  the  ercetJtioti  of  a  tti'ay  bbgTe  nalteftatk 
the  Castle  beyond;  6pi!np8ratire  sileniie  reigtigover'tlie  xf'Mrthern 
capital.  A  fe^  eaEJy  MOptden  have  JemoTdd  the^f  tAiotier*;  lAt 
Prince'B  Street  wrints  a  §ood  foof  honti  yet  of  ita  tn^iidiaii  tpleft- 
dour.  You  have  gone  all  over  the  CaltOQ  Hill,-  and  wi^v«yea  tte 
National  Mohuhlent  till- you  were  fairly  tired  j  you  bav^  b«en'd««Mi 
at  Hoi  vrood  to  see  the  tiictures  and  Lord  Bamley**  lM»ot8 ;  you  Bare 
seen  aVtons  Meg  and  the  Sedlch  regaba,  betfhka  'a'bovt  of  ctbfr 
lions  both  great  andatoall,  to6  numerous  to  reeapit«lat€».  Yott  haw 
planned  a  irit/'to  Melrose  by  the  tirfelre  o'eloek  traiu,  or  p^itia^  a 
run  by  the  Edinbuiyh  aiiA ' Glaisgow  raVIway  fdra  aail'Vi]^  fcoc^i 
I<omond.  Three  or  iour  srpare  houra  are  now  upon  vourbttftda,  and 
you  are  naturally  dt^sitous  to  apply  them  to  the  bevi*  a/dhralitare. 
How  this  caii  be  dbhe,  th^xi«  I9  the  duration  whid)t  prewfttitaitfidf. 
Craigniillar  C^tle  wotdd'be  a  dapitaJ  plaee,  but'alittae'toic^-diataiit 
to  reach  on  foot,  and  xro  senaible  man  would  tbink  bf  ^<k>pin^  hJata^f 
up  in  a  conveyance  on  atich  a.i!nagni^(jent  ihortiinir.  In  ^ct'iAMb: 
Oi  your  cogitationB  fedmethitig  aug^eata  theD^h  Ceto^tevy;  and  ere 
the  resolution  has  been"  half  fbhjied  in  ybur.mlutd,  y6ti'dM  y^virsHi 
passing  dovrti  QueenafeiW  Street,  acrosis  the  I>ean  'Bridi|^  aad 
within  a  hundred  yards- Or  the  gite. 

' .  A  rather  ^n^viting-looliling  plac^*  a^Qm^theDeau'C^Hiet^fiwa 
the  outside;  btb  ouee  past'  the  gate  and'thi^  aapectl  i^^^mmt. 
l^easant  to  the  eye  are  the  manyicolbure4' fl<3^«*  tliatbloi^tf'opwi 
the  grave^,  plescsanter  fttill  i)i  it  t€»  eontethplate  nausea  anidttd  you 
whidi  haVe  done  honour  to  Scpttahd'.  'AftftJ*  lift's  iitful' fetter Hfeefe 
sleeps  Francis  JelFrey/  aftd  «ide  b^  blde^with  hhri 'Hia  friiedd  «ft<3 
biographer  Cocfcburn.  * "  !N*or  ax^fe  thea^  «he  only  illuatribdir  Mat* 
that  meet  th^eye  of  the  Visitor.  -  A  stnallpillatdf  )red^ra»it4f'staui<L5 
near  one  of  the  sidewalks;  Irftiug  its  head  00  ^nfobtytnitefy  u 
perhaps  to  escape  observation.  Th*  inacrintion*  rfbearaii  brirt', 
belDg  little  more  thatar  the  name  6f  him  Who  aieeps  beneath  il  V  W  fev 
flowers  arc  pknted  onth^  grave,  amd  tlTeiiy  are  all  thai  bmritHitf 
resting-place  of  WiLSOjf . 

Mah^  people  who  visit  the  Dean  Cemi^f^  ;pa»  tb«^t''ii^oae«t 
headstone  without  heeding  the  name  engraved  upon  it,  jxtft  frdm  am* 
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want  of  attention,  but  because  they  are  not  familiar  with  it  as 
belonging  to  one  who  ranked  amongst  the  foremost  writers  of  his 
time.  But  if  the  name  of  Christopher  North  stood  there  instead  of 
John  Wilson,  what  a  host  of  ideas  would  be  conjured  up  by  the 
sight  of  it!  what  memories  of  those  pleasant  noctes,  those  brilliant 
reviews  on  men  and  book^  in  thji^pug^  o^^l^kwoody  those  charming, 
never  wearisome  papers  relating  to  Christopher  himself  would  rush 
into  the  mind !  The  minutes tr particulars  concerning  the  man  to 
whom  these  memories.  UeJong  ar^  pregnant  with  interest,  and  those 
who  can  supply  those  par&ulars  cinnotfiut  b(M'egarded  witli  grati- 
tude* With  .whati  pleas-ure,  thenar  have  the  a4mircrs  of  Wilpon 
hftiledi  lUi«  apptfarance  of  the  long,wishc4-for  record  of  his  life,*  and 
Uiat»  %QQ,4vQm  the  hand  of  one  who  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  best 
fitted' ,1)0  Jiare.nncjertakenthetask-r-the  hand  oHais  daugliter. 

la  tib0  hasty  .gUmpge  which  tjie  traveller  now  obtains  of  the  town 
oCPfti^ley  «a  wjiirling,  along  th/5  Caledpniajj  Railway,  ho  sees  little 
toti^Qoate-it  with  the  birthplajce.of  a  poet..  Jail  chimneys,  whose 
t4p8.«»ire/hAd^»,  amid;  clouds  of  circumambient  smoke,  ape  a  pro- 
iniajont»£eaiur0  in  the  view  ^  the  streets  appear  narrow  and  ill  kept, 
andi  as.a8peet.Qf  glpow.hflinga  ovev  the  entire  i^lacc  which  is  certainly 
.thftrreveBse/Of-pleaeant;  yet  hero  was  born,.  e:factly  eighty  years 
a^pitjhd/mam whose,  name  iUuminea  every  page  qf. these  voIujiicb, 
aiujl^itii^ia  unpromising  spot  were  thednys  of  h}9  childhood  spent. 
Hisi  fatiietVr  wbp  was  4  ga«-5e  manufacturer,  had  realized  a  consider- 
able iiiwtunem^  (Coneidexable  that  after  his  death  the  portion  of  his 
el^94(  90Zi^  John  amounted  to  something  like  fifty  thousand  pouuds. 
Being- thus, placed  in  ,^uent  circumstances,  he  was  precluded  by 
hia^OaiiiWjliiom  serving  what  is  called, an  apprentijceship  to  life,  or 
fcpwiftMrmipg  that  practical  acquaintance  with  it  which  is  obtained  by 
Bli$a,w)MO  arp  lesa  favoured  by  fortune.  But  what  his  position  denied 
Jliin),.Wft*/W»ply,ina4^'T|p  for.  by  his  love  of  adventure  and  of  obser- 
va^tdi^QOv  JVIapy  atoxie*  of ,  this  trait  in  the  future  professor  are  still 
current  in;  the  tORfn  of  Paisley ;  and!  according  to  one  of  them,  which 
Mrs.  Gordon  relates,  we  find  him  starting  from  the  parental  roof 
ai>^  4i^yi  at  the  agcjof  three  years,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  his  tackle 
Qon^ieting  oil  a  willoii'  wf^nd,  a  thread  line,  and  crooked  pin.  Little 
dreaoung  of  the  conaternation  his  absence  doubtless  caused  at  home, 
thi>  youthful  4iBici pie  pf  Walton  ,j>ur6ued  his  sport  until  the  capture 
of  the.  tijjie$t  of, minnows  sent  him  back  in.  triumph  to  his  friends. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  that  chilcli9h  forp?.  haa  attained  the  full 
prid#  of  manhood,  that  memorably,  adventure  \yas  recorded  in  the 
moajL  deligJktfiU  of  papers;  nothing  seemed  to  giye  the  genial  Chris- 
toptiei' jBuoh  uufeignjed  pleasure  as  to.  dig  thp9e  youthful  reminis- 
cences from  out  the  depths  of  his  memory. 

After  this  ju.venile  adventure  nine  hstppy  years  roiled  past :  how 
pleasant  thpse  early  dQ.y6  seem  when  a  maji  look^  back  upon  them  in 

.    ♦  •*  Memf^rs  of  Chmtopbeir  North,"  bf  Mrs.  Gordon,    Edinburgh:  Edmonston 
and  ppqglaa.     2  tqU* 
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Miter  life!  Brer  ▼erdant^^fer  delightftil,  ihe  moolketion of tkcv 
iaAeB  amiy  but  with  memory  itself.  The  faeRvifiBt  do^  whieh  had 
1^8  yet  darkened  the  bxdghtness  of  his  youth- wjua  doomed  at  thiattine 
U>  thvow  its. shadow  across  his  path.  Iii<  170(7,  joflt  pronoas  to  his 
oBlary  ijato  Gkfigow  Univeirsiiy*  ihe  death  of  his  &ther  took  pkoe. 
The-miBd  of  the  futare  poet  appeans'  to  have<  been  affected  vy  Xh^ 
event  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degreer  ferheis.said  la  have  e^owied 
away  in  the  f[^liT«yard.  on  henrin^  the  aoond  of  thte  day  falling  oa 
the  co(fl^  itarely,  howev^r^  does  grief  Jceep  posaesskm  of  the  mind 
att  such  an  early  age,  more  partiaula^  -idieft  curcnmatences  are  smI 
as  to  tTender  the  loss  of  a  reiailive  nnfelt/ia  d  worldly  pointi>f  view. 
lAidded  to  which,  in  Wilson's  oase^  in  the  eaareer  on.  whiehho wn 
about  entering  he  found  mueh  to  divert  hie  mind  ^m  brooding  oa 
the  loss  he  had  Bustainedv  Having  entered. GHasgow  Cdleffe.  be 
remained  there  for  six  years^  that  is  to  say,  dowu'  to  the  year  1^9^ 
We  may  presume  the  events  of  his  life  during  thia  period  wsae  not 
Tory  marked,  as  we  find  little  of  any  iatenBst  recoeded  of  him ;  and 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell'  longer  upon  it^  aflber  r^emadnaf^ 
that  during  his  stay  at  this  inatitutioa  he  resided  with  Frofeasor 
Jardine,  a  man  who,  independently  of  the-  res^eot  ioapired  by  fail 
aequirements,  sained  the  love  *OifthestudentBplaoed  under  hnadttrgB^ 
b;^  the  amiability  of  his  mannera  and.  theuablemiBhed  restituile 
of  his  life.  It  was '  with  no  -shortlivied  feelingis  o#  i^grefe  that  be  toBf 
tempted  leaving  the  roof  whioh  for  somany  yearabe  had  sagaided 
almost  as  parental ;  biit  ho  soon  found  a  pleasunetamid  the  shades  ef 
Magdalen  College,  which  was  fondly  dwelt  ^upOB'Seorea  ofyesn 
after.  •  Oxford,-  with,  her  many  chunio  aaaooiationa,' was  eiverireifc 
in  the  mind  of  Wilson.  The  extended  coussaiof  stsdifespreaefibfd 
for  a  youth  on  entering  a  great  aeademioalinatitution,  anathemaof 
varieties  of  character  be  meets  theiC)  tend  tx>  strengthen  hiamiad 
and  to  bring  his  ideas  to imaturity..  .But  ■  aUhough  young  Wilsra 
devoted  himself' with  no  ordinary  aasidaity  totbe  Btudiee-lai4dovi 
in  the  course,  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  seoial  enioymenta 
fie  was  occasionally  subject  to  fits  of  'deep'imelannholyf  b«t  whea 
his  gloom  wiore  off  his  apixvtsibeeame-elaatioui  the  opposite  esiftKeottk 
He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  youths  of  bis  own?  age^and  has  geaiil 
disposition  rendered  hiii»' beloved  in  yetuxm'  by.  all  who  caat  ia 
contacrt  with  him^.  In  addition  ix>  the  moM  abstnuie  mattea  ts 
whioh  he  gave  his  attention  while  at'Oxfoird»  vTe  'find  he  devoted  « 
good  deal  of  time'  to  literature ;  and  idtbeugh- mnob  preftuiditf  of 
leasoning  or  polish  of  style'  could  not  be'es^iected^Tcmu  youtli  of 
e^fhteon,  the  varied  nature  of  the  subjects*  >on  whidi  he  vxete,  as 
given  by  Mrs.Oordon^.speaks  WelllScvlus vaieatilitt*^  sa^aolfaiBi^ 
of  the  amount  of  reading' neoegsary)  to' deal  ^ with  them  in  even  « 
psasablenannerw     ■ 

A' piedileetkm  for  lettsfa  was:- not  the  only 'taste  4hat  Wiisoa 
indulged:  Athletic  sports  always  oecupied  a  high  "^laoe  in  his  satt* 
nation.  He  had ' a  dectddd  iasrte 'fbr> p«g«Hsm,  wbicbto pnoliied 
with: cbnsit^epable  j^nocessi   <  Added  to  .'hi«  •sc(^ntifie'  IcnowMdifei  ^'' 
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powerftil  fvAme  rcndewd  him  a  formidable  antaponint,  even  to  these 
who  Ti-ore  professors  of  the  noblo  art.  As  a  pedestrian,  too,  he  won 
for  iiira»eif  a  high  degree  of  notoriety.  It  was  no  uncommon  thin^ 
to  find  him,  particularly  after  one  of  his  fits  of  depression,  starting 
off  for  a  pleasant  walk  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  returning  appa- 
rently both  physically  and  mentally  the  better  of  the  exercise. 
Another  amusement,  which  has  now,  happily  for  the  character  of 
the  age,  lost  much  of  its  former  attractions,  received  no  little  share 
of  his  attention,  namely,  that  of  eockfighting.  It  ia  somewhat  dif- 
ficnlt  to  conceive  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  of  after  years 
giving  pountenance  in  his  youth to-what  would  now  be  considered  a 
cruel  and  degrading  sport ;  but  in  those  days  moat  young  mon  with 
any  pretensions  to  position  and  fortune  not  only  patronized  it,  but 
expended  considerable  sums  in  the  maintenance  and  training  of 
those  bellicose  bipeds.  Wilson  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  thing 
iiucomnio'.^iy,  but  not  altogether,  perhaps,  from  the  mere  excitement 
attendant  on  such  exhibitions.  Himself  endowed  with  a  large  share 
of  phyai-al  courage,  he  took  a  keen  pleasure  in  seeing  that  admir* 
able  quality  displayed  in  others,  even  in  the  brute  creation;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  might  have  contributed  to  foster  a  taste  Mhich  riper 
judgment  might  afterwards  have  condemned.  But  notwithstanding 
the  time  given  to  these  amusements,  it  by  no  means  encroached 
upon  the  hours  prescribed  for  his  studios.  He  became,  in  course  of 
time,  an  admirable  Greek  scholar,  and  according  as  years  increased 
his  observation  and  reading  on  general  subjects  became  propor- 
tionately extended.  Towards  the  close  of  his  fourth  year  he  took 
his  degree,  besides  having  borne  off  in  triumph,  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Newdigate  prize  for  a  poem  on  Sculpture,  i\jchitecture, 
and  Painting.  The  highest  opinions  of  his  talents  were  entertained 
nt  this  time  by  his  tutors  and  college  acquaintances ;  and  unlike 
very  taany  young  mon  of  whom  high  expectations  are  formed,  the 
success  he  achieved  in  after  life  not  only  equalled,  but  surpassed  the 
promise  of  his  youth. 

With  the  triuQiphs  he  had  achieved  in  1807  came  the  close  of  hiji 
coliegiate  career,  and  being  then  in  possession  of  ample  means,  a 
life  <S'  leisare  lay  before  him.  Amongst  the  writers  to  whose  works 
he  had  given  his  attention  while  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Wordsworth  oocu* 
pied  a  prominent  place,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  WilaoOt 
whose  own  idoaa  led  htm  to  revel  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature, 
became  an  enthusiastic  disciple  in  the  new  school  of  philosophy  to 
which  that  great  geniua  had  given  birth.  To  the  latest  period  of 
bis  life  his  admiration  for  Wordsworth  and  his  .teachings  remained 
uoohanged ;  and  if  Wilson  never  laid  the  foundation  of  any  peculiar 
school  of  his  own,  it  wag  compensated  for  by  the  fervour  with  nrhidh 
he  ever  continued  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the.  master  under 
wliOQ^lie  studied, sotwithatanding  the  aaiount  of  coldness^  andeten. 
contempt',  they  were  long  destined  to  endure.  It  wa$r  not  wonder- 
fuU  therefore,  that  he  should  have  fixsd  liis  abode  amid  the  soenen 
Mhich-the  genius  of  Word.stvoTth'  had  rendered  hallowed.    On  the 
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iiboDes  of  WixideniMV08tmnd»  the  little  e^taite^f  EUemyj  Aa|id|l«1lie1i 

ntiod.  While  eBJo^mg  ( to  the  fVJleflt  ertMt  th«  ^¥ftiitm;v9  ^hieh 
the  place  afibrded^inoi'the  left^tof  Which  waalftM  Society  of  Wordi- 
worth  and  of  De  Quincej^hadidaot  aMoir  his  nentalrpowen  torost 
for  want  of  use ;  in  his  hoars  of  solitade  'h^preputd  for  the  prest 
a  number  of  short  poei|»,:ehif0fi j  deserlpti^  61  the  teenery  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  :  After'  a  dayof  Measure,  wtiether  spent  in  boat- 
ing on  the  lake; 'er  in  rathblhig  tihrou^h  the  adjacent  mountains,  he 
was  wont  to  wander  forth  at  night  aaa  contemplate-^ 

<*  The  fall-orbed  mofirihia  batbid  mh^ 
The  mellQ^'/lvr^idlUftDf  t]ieLrBllyB%  itae^  ■  - 

And  at  such  times,  no  doubt,  numlielfs  of  his  minor  pieces  were  com- 

1  posed.  < :  Buriiig  Ihe  £rsft  •  'year  of  his  ve^idenee  at  £ll0ray»'  he'  eon- 

I'Ceiiy^d  <the  «!se0utioh  of  a  poem  of  •  more  ifmportant  dimentkiw. 

wbidi  he*  laboured  at  assiduomly  till  its  <  0(mipleti<m  abbat  tbf 

middle  of  theyear  1810.    With  this  work  Wilton  Made  hit  fint 

Imw  before  4he  rifcading-pikblie^- under  the  audioes  of  a  Mr.  Smitl. 

«  ^lfijigo#  publisher  of  B6nie'rcpfQte.    WiltOn,  %t^  the'  Belf-coi- 

scionsnesfof  geniuSf  had  fotmed,  and  with-  justiee»  a  high  ettimste 

of  thd  poem,' and  btnnff  then  in  his  twenty ^anth  year,  was  natonlij 

.bit0yant-'  with-  h^pes  oii  aneoeas.   .  He.  pictured'  to  binself  a  liHliiaat 

neputatfton  .on  the  ptihlidatioh  ef  his  paem,  but  like  many  aaeth^r 

-  instltnce  of  thorunattbatimtial'  natihv  of '  tucli  'Tisiottff,  tbff  work  011 

iHuchao  large  ad  amoust  pf /  gi^n  ins  -was  expe^ed  proved  eoaniier- 

isally  a  ihilare./  ^"Eei  in  the:  estimation  of  those '  who*  kaewMriitt 

food  poetry  was,  and  irea^e  thetefeore  ooxhpeient  io  judge  of  it,  '^'Thc 
sle  of  Palms "  occupied  ^  -disUoguished  plaoe.  Jeffrey,  thi* 
great  ruling  spirit  of  the  North,  whose  breath  eotild.make  or  nuir 
the  bubble  reputbtton^  looked  upon  the  work  with  a  fEvourable  eye. 
To  discerning  crities  the  work  wlilro&e  of  gf  est  heatft^I  In  metrical 
eonstruction  and  harmonibtlts'  art^&ngemetit  6tthe  lines  there  wa« 
nothing  more  to  be  dosii^d  by  the  mo^t'  faitldio^  &itic.  In  the 
descriptive  passAgiiii;  too,  there  Was  a  liiauifest^  *|(direxercised  whieh 
could  scarcely  have  been' exoeUfd  eyen  Vy'i?>^il^^ipP  V^^  of  Colo- 
ridge.  But  it  was  in  thik  very^^pxceUence|ljaJbjft5ujCW  found  with 
the  poem.  The  pictures  brouelit  before  me,eye^*ep5  by  njMT 
readers  considered  to  be  too'Hjhly  ebl6uifiJ;'tne  r^  stewed  to 
have  given  place  almost  entirely  tlo  the  ideal.  It  waa  one  of  those 
works  whicn  are  pre-eminently  the  productions  of  ^uth, — work< 
which  are  ooncerred  «ad'  ete^Mited  etfe^'theltt'dvtettee  bf  experienee 
and  riper  judgment  is  at  hafld'to  •refn'ih'flie  ^kU]t^rance  of  the 
imagination.  It  itf  duestfotiable,  had /the  ^fy6bin' remained  nnpob- 
lished  for  half  a  dozcfi  j;(in.Ts  lop  per,  wlfethie£\ril|<{4|.'Vith  the  good 
sense  for  which  he  was  ever  dl^tLng^ls]^|d^.l^Q||^  hesiUted 

before  giving  it  to  .the  world,  ar'.^t  Ipftfi  if^bpuJt  mrfjing  consider- 
able alterations  in  tt,  .Were  spapf^  at  ptur  ai|pot|j»'.pumeroas  pss* 
sages  might  be  adduced  which  wonjid  «eeniiiBtieK:.adjaiiett  to  in 
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AmbiMi  tale  than  to  a  atory  confesaedly  siKi|>l«iii  eonstructicm  like 
the  "  Idle  of  Pj^ws.'*  The  ibllowba^  lined,  though  not  the  most  re- 
markable ioateacee»  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  in  soMe  degree. 
Describing  the  bea^uties  oiP  theJonely  iele,  thoipdet  saya:-^ 

''•PaturiC'bjuid8o££eArie8ABtt««rs     •       • '. 
&p«rlo^t)M  rockf -wiil^  ;    • 
And  eyier  Uir^ai^h  tbd  -Hhroaflteg  Bpmfi  • 
WhPM  .4l»nH>o<l8  gla^ice  M  bright  m  thej,  • 
Float  hirdn  of  graceful  form  aod  gorgeoq*  plomefl. 
Or  dazzling  white  as  snow,         .,..,.,. 
While  as  the  passing  san  iTInraes 
Tto  limr  bed  io  til^nt  pridoy        -     '         ' 
Spanvni^  th«  eatanttt,  rMiing'  «rld«| ' 
Ufinambered  rtiobows  glow,"    .  -      ,  .  ^ 

In  meeting  buoceaaiTe  passages  of  thia  kind  the  ^ipei^ienoed 
reader  cannot  avoid  feeling  tliat  he  is  contemplating  the  nnreal  7  and 
even  those  whoise  imaginations  would  be  charmed  at  first  by  de- 
aeriptiona  of  scenery  like  tliia^  would  ere  lon^f  experience  a  surfeit 
fronrits  cloying  beauty.  But,  on  the  other,  hand,  amid  the  glitter- 
ing display  brought  befoi^e  tho  reader,  he  occasionaiiy  finds  a'^as- 
•aago  wnieh.  though  less  ornate  than  the  others,  is  still  radiant  with 
a  bheanty  of  itsowu,.  andabow  alJ^  more  Appreciable  by  those  "who 
Lore  Nature  beat  in:  her  own  grand  simplieitr.  Though  the  picture 
presented  in  the  following  lines  is  less  highly  coionTcd  tlian  that 
.Trhichhas  been  given,  few  readers  whose  ideaa  are  oorrect  will  not 
-acknowledge  the  saperior  -  charm  tlu^y  possess  in  bringing  before  the 
inindA  scene  ef  whose  beauties  all  may  be  o<]^u£lly  sensible.  {Fita- 
4)^en's  bowejfon  the«islaqd  is  thus  described  :h^  -^ 

'*  Be)roii4«,gr«en  and  Jtnr^nawiff  '     '       '    ' 

Ita  poroh  and  roof  of  ros«8  dawn  '       '  ' 

ThppQ^  srcfaing  tre«s  thai  lesd  almalloirBr  ibade.- 
H<>^  cWitlUi  tbe  botvrex  with  coqntlf  as  dyes, '  ■  •  T 

Still. brightenjog  where  tbaj  fade!  •    ■  .- 

Tw,o  nobla  palma,  the  fpreat'a  pride,  •    .  ■ 

Their  alraigbtmajetitic  btems  tp  bea?eo  nprsar;  .  ., 

There  beaatj  Ble«»ps  in  ^raodeur'a  arnosi 
*  And,  «h«*lter«d  there  from  all  alarms,. . 
'    '  Hath  lidu^h  tone  attb  to  fear:" 

A^ain,  what  exiquisite  ooauty  is  revealed  in  iliese  lines ; —       :  . . 

•V  And  tW^eriSgdW  those  beottteons' woods, 
•    '  Qii^nitorocks  Wafw  eve^  diwdy  5e«D,  '      •    ;       ' 

J  BrpaJciq^wUb  dolamfi  gfajr  th*  tremuIoQS  greoD,   - 

.   ->  .^ndfrowQiQg  far  in  castellated  pridf^. 

,  While  bastenipg  to  fhe  ocean*  boarj  iSoodt. 
Sent  np  a jtbin  and  radiant  mist  between^    ,,    , 
,'*    '  SofteniBg  the  bwllea  that  it  oonld  not  hide.   ;    1 

'  '  '    ''  Lo!  hi^h6r  atiir  the  afatelj  palm  (trees  nso, 

Cfa^qnM^h^  thfe  cTotids  with  thetf  anbendiog  stems; 
'     -      And  e^er  tlM-dotfdSf  unnid  tlia  dark  h}ne  skies,' 
Lifting^  tbeir  riob,  aaradlog  dfadems."        ' 
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But  whatever  blame  the  oritio  mny  bestow  upon  tibe  "lale  of  Bafais** 
ia  detail)  he  ia  hound  to  acknowledge  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  save  by  amanof.rareand  onginal  genius.  Though  character 
painting  can  hardly  be  considered  as  on^  of  WiLson's  -great  pointi, 
his  delineations  of  it  seldom  fail  to  please.  Forsied  as  h»  waa  bf 
nature  to  look  upon  the  brighter  side  of  humanity*  km  waa  not  m 
brain  to  mould  a  Lara.,  In  Fitzow^a  seem  centred  all  the  uinple 
Tirtues  which  Wilson  so  loved  to  study  amongst  the  peaaantvy  of  oil 
own  Scotland;  the  reader  finds  ia  him  nooe  of  tho^e  holder  poiiUs 
which  serve  to  render  a  character,  if  not  unique,  at  least  interesiiBg* 
To  many  there  seemed  a  stroBg.  vesembhmee.  traceable  ia  the  eb^ 
raoter  of  Fitzowen  to  some  of  those  whlc^h.  Wilaen  aftervarda  por- 
tray ed  in  the  "  Light?  aud  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  ;*  the  two  figures 
which  austainedthe  interest  of  the  "  Isle  of  Pslma  "  seemed  but  aelee* 
tioufl  from  the  numerous  studies  of  peaaaut  life  which  Wilson  had 
ajlw&js  at  hand,  placed  in  an  ideal  sphere,  and  around  whom4i  veil 
of  poesy  waa  woven. 

In  1816  appeared  his  next  important  work,  a  drametie  poem 
entitled  the  "  Oity  of  the  Plague."  This  undertaking  was  ratJisr  a 
perilous  one  for  a  young  poet  whose:  reputation  hsjd  hardly  beea 
established.  The  subject  he  proposed  to  deal  with  was  .not  one  oa 
which  his  j&no  imagination  could  be  exercised  to  advaota^^e^  but  il 
required  a  powerful  pen  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  depict  with  any 
semblance  of  success  the  horrors  which  devastated  Xondon  duriag 
that  memorable  period.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  poem  does  Qol 
appear  to  hare  mettiith  any  great  sale  at  the  time  of  its  puhlioa- 
tion,  but  it  served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Of  the 
two  poems  the  "  Isle  of  Palms  "  was  undoubtedly  the  more  pleasing, 
although  by  many  competent  judges  the  new  work  waa  pronowided 
the  more  artistic.  Wiiaon  evidently  bestowed  more  care  ob  the 
study  of  character  in  the  latter  poem ;  hia  observation  of  maBkiad 
in  genieral  had  considerably  increaBcdi  and  oonaeqaently  he  was 
enabled  to  infuse- a  broad^]^  sy stem,  of  philosophy,  into  what  he 
wrote  than  when,  the  "  Isle  of  Palms  ".  waa  conoeAvee  ^and  executed, 
although  a  very  few  years  only  had  intervened  between  the  appear* 
ance  ;of  the  two  poems.  If  we  are  to  rate,  ohaennition  of  lebaracter, 
and  philosophical  ideas  drawn  fr4)m  that  ^hsexfratiofei,  above  all othfc 
merits,  then,  ittcleed»  may  we  consider  the.'VCity  gft^e^kigMe^*-  tmhe 
the  most  £lQ.i shed,  of  his  poetical  works  ;  but  so. long  .aa<  poems  in 
which  imagination  predominates  retain  their  popidarity,  Um  "  Iskof 
Pajms"  will  be  the  favourite  one.  To  present  h»fo9fi  the  Madar 
isolated  passages  from  a  poem  like  ^he  '*  G'lJty  of  the. Plague/*  e^hi* 
biting  different  phases  af  merit,  could  not ,. be.  otherwise,  than  a 
thankjiess.  task*  however  judicious  might  be  .th(d  aelection^  A  Mpa* 
rat^  paper  mpght  be  4ev,^te4.  with  (^dv4ntage  •to^ibhe  cattmination  of 
tlie  two  poems-  AU„ ho weveTtf  that ,cau  hedgne upthii  th^ Ii^hIis of 
a  brief!  notiae likeithoipsesentis.to  tdireet-atlentioft  ito«theic^s«iUioi 
in  a  general  v^f^y  ;,aTMi  t«vat^eimpt  tO'an«vlvse,tbeni'Wit)t  anjidfiVtfM 
of  ^tigfucti/^n  w^uld  bft,n  V'«»k  vf.i*Ntrt*mo.'ditfi(mlt5rk.ai|difoe«|)Baii)|Ha 
live  of  but  little  beiii'fit  to  tho  reador. 
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Havinj^  glanced  in  this  cnirsory  manner  at  what  ratty  he  sAid 
to  have  been  the  productions  of  his  yonth,  we  novr  approach  the 
period  at  which  hie  real  reputation  mav  ha  considered  to  commence. 
The  years  1817-8  were  destined  to  begin  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  periodical  literature.  In  criticism  the  Edinburrfk  Hetieto  had 
for  a  considerable  time  previously  held  sole  and  undisputed  sway, 
until  the  Quarierhf  Review  came  into  existence.  Holding  a  position 
almost  unique,  as  it  were,  its  influence  was  then  much  more  po>wer- 
fal  than'  periiaps  at  present,  added  to  which  it  was  the  principal 
exponent  of  the  political  riews  of  its  own  party.  Half  a  century 
ago  society  was  affeeted  by  politics  far  more  decidedly  than  now, 
so  fiduch  80  that  their  influence  extended  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
weaker-  «ex ;  the  most  rancorous  abuse  was  poured  forth  by  eaeh 
party  upon  its  opponents,  amd  the  warmest  friendships'  were 
frequently  changed  to  the  deadliest  enmities.  Amid  such  a  state  of 
things  it  may  be  easily  conceived  the  part  which  the  ^reat  represen- 
tative of  Whiggery  played  in  the  political  arena :  woe  betide  the 
luckless  Tory  whose  new-born  volume  fell  within  the  clutches 
€Ff  ^e  Edinburgh  Sevictc.  Wilson  was  a  Arm  Tory,  yet  notwith- 
standing the  diflerence  of  their  oj)inion8  a  kindly  feeling  existed 
between  him  and  Jeflrey.  It  is  believed  that  Wilson  did  figure 
Ulore  than  once  as  a  contributor  to  the  pnges  of  the  Jievfew,  but 
that  was  before  his  political  views  had  assumed  a  decided  form. 
As  soon,  therefore,  a»  he  became  fully  identified  with  his  party,  he 
Withdrew  himself  from  all  connection  with  the  Whigs.  A  project 
was  at  length  formed  by  Mr;  Blackwood  the  pubUsher,  of  starting  a 
periodical  whieh,  while  it  adhered  strictly  to  its  character  of  a 
political  review*;  would  not  refuse  admission  to  its  pages  of  a 
lightieT'deBoription  of  literature.  To  the  magazine  whose  reputation 
is  "lio^  world-wide  Wilson  was  one  of  the  earliest  eontributorft,  and 
fei^'ocnnection  with  it  continued  almost  uninterrupted  till  within  a 
^ort  period  of  hi*  death.  In  its  pages  he  built  for  himself  the  re- 
putation of  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reviewers  and  essayists 
of  his  time.  From  the  period  at  which  he  commenced  to  write  iti 
3kie1kwood's'  Maffatine  iiis  poetical  leflbrts  were  in  effect  entirely 
abandoned  t  he  discovei'ed  the  new  and  etrong'er  faculty  that  lay 
within  him,  by  whieh  he  was  enabled  to  secure  a  brighter  and  moro 
endnriDg  fame  thatr  he  couid  ever  have  attained  by  the  eflfbrts 
of  bis  "poetic  mnse,'  The  contributors  to-  the  ne^  undertaking 
inckiiied  many  of  the  most  distingaished  writers'  of  the  day,  and 
iftnowgtet  tlietn  was  oWe-,thon  a  young  matt/comparatively  speaking, 
wbose  exertions,  obtn billed  with  those  of  Wilson,' were  undoubtedly 
more*  in&rtrtn&ental  in  wftsing  the  periodical' to  the  eminenee  it 
afb^irwa(rds  Occupied  than  perhaps  the  rest  Of  the  eontribntors  put 
tog€>ther.  !Hii8  writer  was  Johti  Gibson  Lookhart*.  The  vigour  of 
bis -st^fife  and  tb^  ptingehey  of  hrs  'Sarcasm made  him  a  formidable 
rtntagowlst  to  anjrwh'o  ritteftrpted  to  edpe  with  liim:  The  numbef 
and -variety  of  his  contributions  fo  the  magdnine  during  his  con- 
nce^Ott'With  it  wepeMBO'  great  as  to  a]ypeaT=int*redibleto  those  why> 
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jj^  bis  ,c,QC?p,O0nii9»i»''^^4.ftM  fa^%  )i^.^X^)i9fi€^,wit|i.  tbe pencil 

Aa,aftvo(»t(5  by,p^pfeai?ip^,  Jw;  ,y afl  pot  jf HJ^^mnUyj  i»Jrf>»w^  ^  J^ 
T^nt^a  iijbi^dwi^^.pf,  tiiJ^|^^ly.wg,,qa9asi,qaftUy,jQ;ijhU,,l^  Pie 
fitudj  of  few8,fta^,ta:^najfefaf^ftfipi.tq  Jifji^  a,9Cordu4g  m  hi*  Uncj 
viqwM,  tUein^i,  ftjfq^ei^tjjt  W^^i  «ifi)W*9g..W«^J,to'  me.direww 
JF9^K^^if^^^^^^All^^fih^m^J^  qpurU  ;iv4tli  ,»  ,brieflfit8  .bag 
d^gmi^  i4ljrji:p^,,4>^  Ju?in^...,.4XQt.<?iply:  w^r^  tJ».o4a  or  w*pua 
ficesil^e  iwet  5?itU  e,xpF^.4fty('tr^<J,^4  hy,bi8^pej\cil,.)jfat^  own 

Wt  &ienda.wpre.90t  .c^^fl:^pt  ./"pomy  tlie  j^f^^lea  .ot^u's  aa^ric ^^in- 
til  M^/CfrpjripPls  ljP9f  V^e-g!y:w  ^Mp^W?i  exwnrf^s.of  Bu  artistic 
36,114  lEi-oi^^.ojt  wmcU^j^  Tft;ogpj;6ea  thp  .•H*?i|PV  of  tJiU  p^petj 
aaotfiei;  r^proaen;^  .t}?^  l?.:eU-,knQwj[i,&ce,9f  3ir,  "\i>iniam  Hamilton; 
wJijUe  a  tkpcl  dj5pictVtliejCle9i4<r^y  bapd^^cwueXe^tiwea.of  the  c&nca- 

,,  .X9  Jjpckuart  i^ud.>>(wf{»  t^^  chipf  ,cr»ait,wf^  4u^  of  .placing  ibe 
roagazifie  in.  jte  liigl]^;'po§^ltl9i^.;w)iifib..it.  q^ptj^jifjef  io  Ofccnpy.  But 
to  attribute,  its  Ruc^8^..^firelT,.<^.th^  gs^^o»jj  p(  those  two  men 
^bVljd  be.^u^^^ip  tp..  titc'i^iViftPtJ^r.  ,or,a,U^,  ,^^^  wJao.Jf^At  tbeir 
apsisiance  m  establisbing  tlie  m^sug^i^inei;,  d.d4^d.  to  .^bif^b  there  was 
aj^Qtbpr  ci^cunwtanQ9,qii  Fhjci^.tbe  pu,cce«^  9?  *?wi^L  aa  ui\dejtakin|r 
depeiida  in,  n.a  awaJJ,  4p|gfiee-|7,tb«^  of  ^  gjiiowp^  }>y.  *Mf  »hle^  ^ 
judi.c,^o^^  editqr,4io.;c^b^r.t)w^hoprppijetJor,ot  Uie  iiagi^in^  "Mx. 
Bkck^Tood  .ilw j^plf. . ,  ,Tbf>  liib.c?ujt  swbicbr  WHsoa .  un4yf  wcij.t.  vi  pr©- 
viding  pimeji^3piont)i.a%F;no^th.wi«.enQriW  a^d.»j»j|wjh  i|i.  only 
H  m^.of  irpn.  <^ona)iit^aip?i  poql^.  lpn«.  9;iih*Mift4»  :  3jie. average 
pumber,  of  firjtiplps  cojitpi^jitedt  eyiesy^.mqntfe  jf ^  tw),.ajaa  aon^imes 
jtbis  numj?eir  was  fipr  exceeded?  ia  one  ia^u^.iit  ii,s^iui<pd  that  no  leas 
than  seven  of  the  af^iqlep  p^Qcee4e4  (row  ^ia  P^n,  wany  qt  thea 
requiring  deqp  i^qug^^t ;,  [adcUd  tp  ;vrbich  npiA^li  ,be  leptimatied  tii^ 
laipur  o/prept^cingjeptn^ea  .after. be.; /obt^iyied  tha  cbaii;  of  jnoral 
pblloa.opby  pbthedea^xof  jDr.  Brovvn.  W;IS20i  azxdtbpi^e  leciur», 
not  merely  onpa  wbipb  ^e^^t  with,  tho,5ubie(^t  ia  a  gonef^  w^»,no( 
intended  tp  be.rem^b<?i^^d.  ibrty-piigbt,b,our8  afteir.  i^ey  deUTerr# 
but.  lecturea.  wbic-b .  ?,bo?\i^^d  ,d^ep  and  careful.  med^jt{^o&t  F^"^ 
amazed  Vll  >^bo  heard  them  py,  tbp.]felicitjrof  ,the  lap0aage,  in  which 
tbpy  were  espreaaed,  ^d,  the  aearpb|ing,^(u:i)lfjiyr  c^.AwnAA  nature 
which  they  .eviope^. ,  Qne  of,  tbe..plea3aAteat.^W>tera  in  Jits- 
jGrordona  book,  is  devoted  .to,  the  ,  proteaajoir  |ijir  nja .  oUsa ; .  .thf 
practifi^ed  pen  ot,Mr,,^gbJU.  Hl,^3urto^,.aa■gpe..of  .ihe,8t^4^^  9Jii 
trieii^  of  Wilaoh,,}? QaJik4  JA to  relafe bi^ ^ppU^^ctiouSjOtthegmi 
professor,  Thoae  .recollection^  .are  ^tremelj.  {pra(pb4P*  «Ad ,  Wee 
all  tb^t.proeeeda  from  tU?  pen  of  th^t  tatedt^^^^^^^^^^^^^SJ' 
the  higbeafc  degree.  He  qfisc^hi^f  thp  pfroiea^r,  ia  Jhia  boose  ia 
Glo.ueeater  Place,  aurrounded  ,by  fi  numbe^r  •^f^^^,4Vai^kj>f 
)iia  daaii^  moat  of  them  thcu  youug,  but  who  hiBiye  aince  voi|:1|itoix 


Mf'tdhbiidiiT^e  it^^nfkM 'IS^ti fwfl^iin^n\i'er ^hmz  did  mf 
tpeM  together; 'YiB^nhig 'to  h^^  "tkvb'  f'on'^eUtiildtn-  tod  enjoying 
a'h*dspitdl5'ty''»i^hi'ch  Ws  ^xejncis^^^  An  ft 

te^tclttfr  rtoiife^^ver  i^terdis(ed'*A  mtt^ii'catilplete'in'fltietfc^  orer'tJioH^ 
Whri  6tt(di'e'a"b^eftth'Wmr&nd  thaf,  tdd,  ii^itliaut  tntlkibg'  tsp 
of ihfe  dSgHitt'bf  biBf'^bsittoti.'  H*  lodkk'U'eti  ititefcst  iii'th^  difi- 
dnwiortisr  trtiidlx' tbok  jpliitr^"atttOijg|^t'  thi^'  in^b^  of  biy'  fclas^  ; 
aiid^liilsf  gHiii'g  th^  b6^fit' of  bi/letlriirrig^^Ktid  e!tperieta6e  to  gnidfe 
rtie  diadbtationi  df  Ms  yo^tbftil  frMd^;  Uief  triet6' Vet  tbe  wbile 
pei-fecflV  at  bdtne  t/itb  lijtti'.  ^itboht  «  '^pai*  if  ^ehl  fegotii^tii 
in  hJji  dhflLra^^tet-,  hi  Tt-a^'yet  fedDfSdlouB'dfbJi  6v^ii"^6^eW.'  Powerfiil 
ifa'  intdlect  aa'TieWtti  in  body,  tbf*  serf-c6nsci6tl»nesfs  enftbT^dbitii 
tb'  bVertb^OTV^ W  kitHgotii4t  telWftVUy.lihd  Vet  */o  bffi^cteTiy  ih^ 
air  Trbo'  b^i  <lnce"^%plM  Witfi'  Pi'of^^asoir  "Wilsdn'  ^afed'  littl'e  ib 
trV  ^tbeii"  strength  tv^itb  Tiii  a^iti;  "TbDiigH'jncrti  nrttilrally'jpffi^d 
^rtb\^^«lt  r^asonl6g'po\4^ere<,  hi3  "stvle  of  iifgii'meht  s'eldbrti  failed  io 
j[*aiti' b fill  the  Srictoty'O^t'eh-  Wi  ^o^pt)netrt. "  Yet  even  t7io.^e  ^h'6 
aqWnowledged  tbemselves  ranquiabed  before  tiim,  net^fbote'^brrn 
CTXmTty  on  accottift  6f' b?«  vifctot^:  '  His  ettfetnl^s'c^Otisei^^ientlV'tr'ere 
h^;  m  fkct,  to  kwo'i^'bfm  atid  iebtdrtaiii  Ibe  smallest  feclibg  of 
enmity  towards 'bitii  was  im'pdsftibl^.  'Tbo^e  ^rho'  possessed  ert-eii 
ih'^  ^ligbtest  i^erSonaT  feccfttafntance  V^tk'hitn'  ^obld'  not  regard"  bim 
bthei^wise  tbanV5lfh'lofeand'reH^6tf.  "  '  -  ^"-  '     '  »•'''*     ' 

In  1922  kppepfr<*d'thd  colleettoii  of  d^ftfebtfuT-tkles  ^Ad  sVetcbes 
fVom  bis  pen;  kno\Wi  a!9  **Li^btfe  and  ShadbwiJ  of  Scipttisb'Life,'" 
ffiid  wWeb  soot^  Wbtate^d^'iride  p6pni'aHtj-^:trif}tln"tb(?'^itcc(Vedinif 
tbVWyeiir<»'.'  TW^/otber  ^ork«  bffictWn'fVotri  his  lietf  tH^feJ^iiblisbecT, 
iiafae^^,  -*'Tbe  IVials  oFMaitgaret  ILyndsflt;*'^attd*'*'Tlie!PoPestei^6'.* 
Sticbewful  lis  tb^se^  trorkis  wtr^  thi^li*popU&TitJ^Wfts  f^t*  beneath  tbat 
6fVbe"'Noct<^  A'tnbi*osrin*.'^a'fi^erie8Dfjia{)etS'WbieIi  a^ipedred from 
inbuth  to  month  in;  jBlttt^^odrT^^M^jfaziTie:'  Of  tbfe  man;^  ViaHeid 
produetions  trbiob  caine  frotn  thfe-jpen  of  tlie  rferrsatile  Chrifetopber, 
rioh^  seenied  to*  ^tamti'  bini'so  raMtrally  Tritb  h  character  of  M$ 
m^n*  as  the  Noct&g.  Tbbsi^  papers  dipalt  :^th  a  ti^bW  6f  'i^bl^ects, 
chiefly  tbb«6f  oPbbeial  and  tfolftipal' in!i^orta*nce;'trbich  bccnpi^d  the 
Xmblif.  tfiind  at^he  tii^fe:  ■  Notfbiiig  6oi1d  '<^xc^ed' tberdeli^bt  with 
'^bieli  tbey  wemy'^ekoiVieid  by  tb*  Y^Adefr^tf^'Bltfclbwdod)'  and  wbeii 
H  i'eiv  rintnbet^  atipe^ed  its  ^pageS  Wfereitr'stirrctiVc^y'ttrrrjed  orer  in 
seaWb'of  a'  iybc^ei'ty'tlie  Wcin^ktio^h' ^rid.  ''The  sbrHrdbcss  (;jf 
fb^';obsetvatibnk'on  Mii  amjtnibgtf^  djtpr^srfediti^  sill  the  broadness 
o?  'tbfe'  Sdotbb  ■teiliJicnMr;"lreifedered  tli^m  ieitrettfelt  rbaHabl^'. 
;M:any  6f  bis  nib^t  iii'tfc^^sftil  tjipeya/t^'eV^'daabed  b'tf  witbih  i. 
fm  Kioto  of  t"beiir"  teftdrftijj'tii'e'  eobi^oaitoi^r  p'agef.iiftef  page 
\i'ild -covered  "ifitb  iherediblfe'  speed',  eveki  svbil^  tbrit'  eterbal'  tortnent 
*6f  iin  dntbor'^Tife^tbe'ptniiter'S  dcv?l— tv-a^  riWnjbliWrlg  iriexoi'abl^ 
for^'ebpyin'tb^  biiFlbdoTi*.  'A  (^^  !?tie*'ftbm  "Mrs.' Gordon's 
book;  deaS A)titre"  of '"W^Isoii's  tnqde  <jf  v^Hting',  "m^y  tiot'  be  im- 
pro|jerly  ititr^dncfed  httb^-^*'  Hit'brfblt  of  bbhifpositrbA,  brWtber,  t 
sfebWd'tiiy;  thfe  ^iecuttoh  if  ?t,^*fl  liotf  iil^ays^  ordered  besf  for  bis 
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oomfoft.     The  amBzil)^  rapidity  with  'whinh' h0  wrote 
him  too  oftoa  to  delaj  hi0  work  to  the  rery  last  taomentt  so  thit  he 
almost  always  wrote  under  eompulsion,  and  every  teoond  of  tine 
was  of  consequence.    Under  suea  a  mode  of  hib<nir  there  mas  n6 
hour  loft  for  xelaxation.     When  regnkrly  im  for  ^an  artioio  in 
BlacJcwQodt  his  whole  strength  was  put  forth,  and  it  may  be  said  he 
atmok  into  life  what  he  had  to  do.  at «  blow.    He  at  these  times 
began  to  write  immediately  afler  break £ut,  that  meal  being  de* 
spstcbed  with  a.awiftness  oommansurate  with  the  Beoeaaty  ^the 
ease  before  him*    He  then  shut^himself  into  his  study,  with  an  ex* 
press  eoffimand  that  no  otne.  was  to  dieturb  him ;  and  he  neTer  stirred 
from  his  table  until  the  greater  part  of  a  NocUb  was  wiitteii^ 
or  some  paper  of  e€[ual  brillinocy  and  interest  was  eompieted.   3?he 
idea  of  breaking  his  labour  by  a  constitutional  walk  never  enterad 
his  thoughts  for  a  nloment.    Whatever  be  had  to  write,  even 
though  a  day  or  two  were  to  keep  him  close  at  work,  he  nercr 
interrupted  his  pen,  saving  to  take  his  night's  rest,  and  a  kfee 
dinner  served  to  him  in  his  study.     The  hour  for  that  meal  was  on 
these  occasions  nine  o'clock ;  his  dinner  then  consisted  inrariahfy<tf 
a.  boiled  fowl,  potatoes,  and  a  glass  of  water — he  allowed  himself 
no  wine.     After  dinner  he  resumed  his  pen  tUl  midnight." 

More  than  twenty  years  of  labour  of  this  kind  began  at  length  to 
tell  upon  even  Wilson's  strength.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
frame  however  powerful  could  long  undergo  such  a  continned  strain 
without  feeling  at  length  the  symptoms  of  decline.  The  first  of 
these  was  manifested  in  1840,  when  a  paralytie  affection  attacked 
him  in  his  right  hand,  ^hioh  caused  hun  to  iay  aside  his  pen  fbr 
nearly  a  year.  From  1840  to  1845,  we  are  told  there  were  b«t  two 
articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  magazine ;  but  during  the  in* 
tervaJ  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  a  number  of  his  papers, 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"  Recreations  of  Christopher  North."  The  effects  of  the  paralysis 
in  his  right  hand  continued  to  trouble  him  at  intervals  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  handwriting  became  almost  illegible,  and  this  no  doubl 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  absence  of  matter  from  his  pea. 
By  the  death  of  his  wife  too,  a  woman  whose  natural  refiaemcnt 
well  fitted  her  to  be  the  paxtner  of  such  a  inaii»  he  sustained  a  severa 
shock ;  from  thenoeforth  writing  became  irksoose  to  him,  and  thoaa 
who  came  most  in  contact  with  him  began  to  perceive  a  gradual 
change  coming  over  him.  His  spirits  were  still  obeerfnl,  it  10  true, 
and  his  form  had  not  be^n  to  lose  its  manly  symmetry,  but  vet  a 
change  had  taken  place  m  him  perceptible  onlv  to  those  who  knew 
him  best.  He  was  not  the  Wilson  ot  former  aays ;  fits  of  sadness 
came  over  liim  freqaentlv  which  told  how  deeply  he  had  been 
affected  by  his  loss.  Grauually  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  puhhe 
life  began  to  lose  its  charm  for  him.  According  as  years  increased 
and  his  health  declined,  he  withdrew  himseu  by  degrees  fiCQCn 
the  scenes  in  which  he  had  fibred  so  long  and  honourab^,  to  spend 
his  remaining  days  in  the  society  of  friends  who  were  dear  to  aiau 
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It  i«  nnDenessary  to  record  here  the  events  vhich  marked  his  clofinij 
years.  Tliey  are  few  and  of  but  little  special  interest ;  the  most 
prominent  perhaps  was  the  recognition  of  hi©  services  by  the 
GovemiBent,  who  in  1852  conferred  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  upon 
him*  through  the  nobleman  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  British  aflairs. 
Graceful  as  was  the  act,  it  came  a  iittle  late.  His  death  took  place 
OB  the  3rd  of  April,  1854,  being  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the 
cLate  at  whieh  the  pension  waa  granted. 

Brief  and  incomplete  as  anoli  a  notice  as  the  present  mnst 
necessarily  be,  enough,  it  is  believed,  has  been  said  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  memoir  of  whose  contents  we  have  endeavoured 
to  convey  a  summary.  The  story,  of  Wilson's  life  and  genius 
ia  related  there  simply  and  unaft'ectcdly,  with  grace  and  tendeniesB, 
ftod  yet  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  reader  feel  that 
the  biographer  is  lost  in  the  daughter.  It  was  truly  a  labour 
of  love  to  dwell  upon  each  incident  in  such  a  career ;  and  were 
the  lives  of  all  great  men  written  as  well  and  faithfully  as  that 
of  John  Wilson  baa  been,  biography  would  be  a  splendid  study 
indeed. 

O. 


Thb  Charactkr  akd  PfiRSOif  al  ArPKAEAyc*  OP  Professor  Wilbon. 
-^Fcrw  mbn  have  eT«r  left  a  tnemoiyat  all  comparable  to  that  of  Professor  WiUoq. 
His  S{ri«iidid  pbytriqne,  his  amaefn^  antuial  ttpirits,  his  brilliant  powers  of  convert 
■atioB.macl  eloqaence,  ospti rated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  How  far  the 
nobla  pcfEon,  the  flocot  aod  fervid  oratorj,  and  the  general  dush  of  manner  of 
Pfofw«or  WilBon  coDtributed  to  make  ap  the  fsaoi  of  l)ia  fame,  may  now  be  a  fair 
Bamect  of  debate.  That  he  was  alto^etlier  a  maguiiicent  aample  of  humanity  ia 
b^jond  question.  For  years  be  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  iif  the  Edinburgh 
streets.  We  have  come  in  contact  with  a  good  many  great  auihoru  in  our  time, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  downwards,  and  we  doubt  "whetber  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered any  man  so  complete  at  all  points  aa  this  same  stately  and  stalwart  Professor. 
In  body  and  mind — in  physical  and  mental  training — in  personal  accomplisjhments, 
and  in  wit,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  learning,  Professor  Wilson  was  marvellouBly 
d«v«IepBd  and  equipped.  He  wa^i  one  of  nature's  aristocrats,  with  the  advantage 
6i  the  highest  culture.  Becides,  was  he  not  a  glorious  son  of  Scotland — one  who 
GO&kL  ford  her  streaais,  stalk  her  deer,  climb  her  mountains,  defend  her  with  a 
obieftain'ii  strength,  and  proolaim  her  grandenr  to  the  world  in  language  worthy 
of  a  linnic  bard?  What  wonder  that  his  name  on  our  northern  side  6i  the  Tweed 
was  80  long  a  name  to  oonjora  with!  Everything  about  him  was  on  a  large  scale. 
His  very  egotism  was  not  of  the  ptstty  and  offensive,  but  of  the  gigantic  sort.  The 
boldness  of  his  self-assertion  was  sublime.  Wherever  he  sat,  it  was  the  head  of 
the  table.  He  was  stared  at  in  public  places  as  a  Titan  in  all  noble  attributes. 
As  a  great  Sootchman  and  writer  his  countrymen  at  large  admired  him;  as  a 
merciless  critic  the  smaller  class  of  poetasters  dreaded  him;  as  a  man  his  friends, 
Had  they  were  many,  loved  htm;  and  when  he  died  a  hundred  pens  and  ten 
thoaSAod  tongues  brtdie  into  lament  aad  panegyric. — James  Hedderwiek. 
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S;^t  €loqnmtt  of  t^e  ^ont§^. 


'*ME1>ICINE.  AND  THE  MEDICAL  PHOFE8SI0N/' 

TTbe  month  of  October  has  been  prolific  in  eloquence.  The  Church  C(mgress 
at  Nor«rich,  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Sheffield,  the  meetings  of  old  and  oev 
members  of  Parliament  wfth  their  constituents,  the  opeoinj^  addresses  at  Tsrioas 
institutions,  &o.,  have  supplied  us  with  ihore  than  ample  choice  for  our  seleetioo. 
We  hare  chosen  this  mouth,  however,  an  eloquent  and  iustnietiTe  specimen  of 
public  speakiofr  by  a  member  of  a  class  who  are  not  vanallj  credited  with  tbe 
repute  of  eloquaoce,  even  when  their  skill  otherwise  ia  undoubted—- tbe  medieal 
profession.  From  the  inaugural  leotnres  with  which  the  various  roetitfpolitaa 
medical  schools  were  opened  in  tbe  earlj  part  of  October,  we  choose  select  portioiia 
from  that  delivered,  2nd  Ocu^bfr,  at  Kimr's  College,  London,  bj  PsoFsaMtt 
Priestley.  M.D.,  because  of  its  judicious  good  sense,  honest  ODtapokeancsv 
interest,  and  moral  excellence.] 

Proifessob  Prtestlby  prefHced  his  lecture  with  a  vidimus  of  the 
peAeral  history  of  medicine — clear,  succinct,  and  informing, — ^and 
then  proceeded  to  say : — **  I  have  taken  this  cursory  glimpse  of 
the  history  of  medicine  mainly  to  point  out  that  the  science  of 
medicine  has  been  of  slow  and  difficult  development.   Science  comes 
not  by  intuition — it  is  the  accumulated  experience  of  whole  gene- 
rations of  thinking  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  study, 
creneralized  into  law  ;  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  him  who  would  be  a  sound  practitioner 
One  of  the  most  important  medical  truths  which  has  oeen  evoked 
from  the  confasion  of  clashing  hypotheses  and  endless  variety  of 
opinion  ift,  that  a  power  resides  in  tne  human  body  which  not  only 
sustains  and  preserves  it  in  health,  and  enables  it  to  oppose  resist- 
ance to  adverse  influences,  but  more  than  this,  recovers  it,  if  suit- 
able conditions  can   be  procured,  when  stricken  with  injury  or 
disease.   This  ^eat  truth  was  long:  ago  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates 
and.  though  often  lost  sight  of  for  a  time,  now*  stands  out  as  a 
guidinjr  star,  clear  and  bright,  to  influence  every  proceeding  of  the 
scientific  physician  and  surgeon.    What  the  laws  of  attraction  are 
to  astronomy  and  those  of  aflBnity  to  chemistry,  such  are  tha^e  of 
what  are  termed  vital  force  io  medicine.     Without  a  due  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  these,  the  medical  practitioner  would  be 
constantly  at  fault — on  the  one  hand  over-estimating  the  power  he 
posj'esses  to  control  diseased  action,  or  on  the  other  going  hope- 
lessly wrong  in  his  efforts  at  cure.    All  attempts  at  healing  on  the 
part/  of  the  philosophical  phyjtician  are  based  on  an  acquaintance 
with  that  vii  vittt,  that  vis  medicatrix  nainra,  which  pervades  the 
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living  orgaiudm  and  preserves  it  in  its  integrity.    As  he  knows  that 
2*»^aturc  has  ways  and  means  peculiar  to  herself  of  throwing  off  the 
burdejiF  imposed  upon  her  by  disease,  that  she  is  prepared  for  the 
stornis  as  well  as  for  the  calms  of  life,  instead  of  prescribing  reme- 
dies which  may  be  in  theory  supposed  to  act  specifigally,  homo&o- 
pathically,  or  ef^m  -aUb^athicaDyv  in  'p[p900tnlg;'>ilblt8$eB  he  endea- 
vours to  trace  the  sources  of  the  miacnie/,  watches  the  indications 
which  point  towards  restoration  and.  cure,  and  by  all  means  at  his 
disposal  assists  nature  to  adjust   the  balance   of  health.       How 
different  this  Inserthod  h  frotn  thty  way  iit  whi(3y  disfcdses'  rii^e  '^gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  combated  and  cured !    True,  t\\e  intelligent 
elapses  in  out  day  are  no  longer  deluded  by  the  expectation,  of 
miracnlons  interpositions  for  the  cure  of  difiease.  .  Neithef  do  they 
rely  on  cliarms,  amulets,  ox  astrological  symbols.;  but  edueateidr 
and  ignorant  people  in  common  entert-ain  ideas  of  the  art* «f- healing  " 
wlucli  arc  GBjtnreJy  at  variance  witibi  its  actnal  state  land  progressf  ana   . 
which,  ace;  fat  too  meohanieal  in  their  tcndencresL    The  common 
impresBiDn  ^seemo.  to.  be  tfaat  all  diseases  are*  entitics/which.  Rite 
pasamtesi  attack  the  h\imat]  body/  or  like^poisons  cormpt  the  fonni- 
taioaof  life  ;  and  that  the  physician  has,  or  ought  to  hnve,  or  will 
harre  when  the  science  is  more  pcrffectcd,  a  specific  remedy  for 
each— a  panacea  for  every  physical  ill.    We  see  indications  of  this 
biasM  every  turn,  iuxsommon  conTec8ationStiAiOt^3^iotero(Mlrse  witi] 
patients  ;  even  in  our  daily  and  wackly  newspapf^rs  we  find,  eopied 
ai\d  recopied  details  of  cures  by  newly ^disoovered  specifio  remedicfi* 
Kay,  further,  certain  medical  writer8,pos8e8«ed  by  thft.svne  notion, 
assert  that  rational  .practitipnaFs,  ^hom  the^.  naipae  .^  allopaths^' 
cannot    cure    diseaises  by  antagonistic   medioinea,.   and.  propose  .. 
another  method  even  piore  unsound,  Tiz,,  toc^re  diseaiSes  sTieoi«> 
fically  by  medicines,  selected  on.  the  principle  pf  **imiha,  simitibuft 
cuTAptur.'    j?f  otjiing  pan  he  more  erroneous  or  more  fallacioua  than 
this.    The  number  of  diseajses  traceable. to  morbid,  poisons.is  opm-  - 
paratively  email,  and  the  number  of  specifics  we  possess,  or  fli?e    , 
likely  to  possess,  is^  still  smaU^r-    And  u  we  look  closely  into  the 
moHue  ope7'an(li  of  a  so^oaJQed.  specific— take  quinine,  for  examplei 
as  a  remedy  for  ague,— it  is  very,  doubtful  if  it  a^^ts.  in.  any  other  way 
than  as  a  powerful  tonic,  strengthening  vital  force,  and  enabling  it  to 
oppose  greater  resistanoe  to  the  invasion  of  disease.  .  In  the  larger 
proportion  of  ailments  wliioh  affect  the  human  irame  there  is,  no 
engrafting  of  &inateri^s  fnorJbi,^hiQk  can  be  attacked, and  destroyed 
like  a  parasite,  or  n^utralissed  a»  'pn  acid  by  an  alkali.    Pisease  is 
rather  the  Jesuit  of  unnatural,  conditions*  of  life,,  wliien  have  altered 
or  impaired  nutrition,,an4^a^e  endicd  in,  degeneration  or  destruotioix 
of  the  part  affected, —the  healthy  performanee  of  function  is  pre- 
vented, and  inconvenience,  pain,  and. deatU, are  th&  cojasequenc^s. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  practice  of  loedicioe  bjecomp^  a  much 
more  diiDcult  and  conciplicated  pvoceasthao.  is  ordinarily  supposed^ . 
for  instead  of  being  cotoprisea  in  a  immber  of  rocipea,  ox  leanung 
emjMncally  what  drug  is  beet  in  this  complaint. op. for  that  symptom, 


xibroilfcl  oiiailorlify  and  •'physblogv  'mafttibestmiiBcl,  tiie;»fttiinl 
btttiory  ofrndrbid  chaiige«  ikiMt' be  mtt8tered«  tiieioaiuca^ditnie 
tindersU^od,  ttid  the  treituwit  ia'  UMtt  ewes  mnsiifx^tMiaftnot  «> 
taudii  in  pres^f  ^biB^  m^dnelB  *  w  in  >  eolmrmg  ^tlkoee  h&aAJiky.  coadi- 
l^t^ni  wllicli  gbre  Nature  a  blilinee  of  Teiraming- bear  Bvayi  an^  par- 
forming  a  'cutd  By  h^  o  wti  method.  I  waidd  not  lekd  t|h»  >  atatat 
to  tnut  BO' im^licitty  tO' the  reetdvatrre '^oiren-of'fudiufi'aa  to 
despise  the  reaoQ^toefi  of  ait,  ot  lind^rakie  tifearaerrioaitkail  aedi- 
dne,  jildieieiiMy  adtnixdatered,  may  render  in  itte*  tfeaainifiot^  «f 
diaettae-."  "'''•"•''-: 

"A  wise  physlciim'h&B  troiy  aldd,  ^'There  b  116  cavnig  diaeaaei  fay 
ftft  witiiottt  irit  knowittr  hoir  they  are  cui«d  fayiBAlnre ;  limt  the 
parody  is  not  true,  that  toe  art  of  medidine  oonaiBte  ia  aibuaini;  the 
patient  trhile  nature  oores  ih»  disease/     Unfortanatdly  wn  haro 
onlr  tO'xnlike  acquaintance  with  this  rital  foree,  wiiieh  nposseaies 
anen  wonderful  attributes^  apeedily  to  leara  that,  nauded,  it  is  k 
many  caises' unable  to  oppose  suffidien^  resjitaobetto  adrcise  is- 
fluences,  and  lis  borne  down  and  ertingnished- whenet^er  (the  iniM- 
aity  of  diseased  action  predominates.     Nayy  it  ia  weUr«atabWied 
that  this  forc6i  howeter  salutary  in  its  i^neral  operataoas,  mar  be 
ao  perverted  as  to  leald  to  infinite  mischief.'   "^  Though  Kirtnxe  ioits 
lip  wounds  with  her  adhesive  inflammation,  by  the  verj  aa—a  imctbad 
'she  glues  the  intestines  Into  fatal  eatanglemeats;,  afaattklea  the  heart, 
-and  cbokes  up  the  windpipe.     In  this  man,  she  soothes  th^  grief  of 
a  wound  by  pouring  out  serum ;  in  that,  she  makiea  the  aame  eSa- 
aion  effectually  close  the  rima  ghttieUs,    She  spirfaa-  Uood:  from  tke 
hemorrhoidal  vessels  of  Paul^  who  blesses- her  for  aaring  him' Itqo 
apoplexy ;  of  which  rery  disease  poor  Peter  diea,  beoauae  die  pours 
the  very  same  fluid  into  his  lateral  ventricles :  and  so  on  ^  for  saa'i 
body  is  a  microcosm,  in  whioh  one  sees  tke  play  «f  Zoroaater's  as- 
tagonist  principles.    Nature  is  ever  the  aame^-^blesttnga  are  aixfJ 
with  curses :  the  poisonous  berry  and  the  nutritioua  root  are  fooad 
on  the  same  plant ;  there  are  balmy  dews  and  pestilent  logs*  ffH> 
lizing  streams  and  destroying  deluges,  and  the  lair  of  the  nrerder- 
ous  Ughtnitig  is  in  the  doud  that  floats  aeroasthe  bieaaed  wmni^bkLt^ 
Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  inooogruities  we  have  to  nnderaAand  and 
ioontend  with. 

'<  In  reference  to  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  the  use  of 
the  other  resources  of  art,  do  not  discard  them  or  dxabefiere  ia  thf  ir 
efficiency,  when  you  learn  that  they  cannot  act  apeeificaUy-aa  jon 
previously  believed,  or  that  in  numberless  oaaea  ^Kature  will  worV 
'  her  own  cure.  In  the  operations  of  the  snrgeon  and  obstetrieiaa. 
benefits  are  at  once  apparent  in  the  removal  of  aomaeauae  of  anfErr- 
ing,  or  in  deliverance  fW>m  some  imminent  peril ; '  and  aithoodi,  in 
the  management  of  medical  cases  by  tlie  physician,  the  relatioa 
between  cause  and  effect  may  not  be  so  readily  obaervabK  tiir 
advantage  is  not  the  less  real.  Though  he  have  no  speoifie  for  ^^ 
poison  of  fever,  be  can  assist'its  elimination  by  medicmmriuoh  atrt 
on  the  excretory  organs,  he  can  palliate  the  distreaaing  iyn^n'* 


md 'rapport  fctr^ngih  »until  tibe  <m$m  iflpasbj,  aQ4  i«»  pul^c^B^ry 
coDBiuiKptkaai  wben  aomedi/cine  caajkave  %\i0  ponder,  otreplaobg 
tiio  iojiBwd  and  lost  luBg<>tiMiM^  hd  may.  0iA3taia^ital  power,. t^mpfSf 
morbid  Adtion, aud give naturQ  time-tocicatri^e  ^ad  ileal  tl4e y^^Yifk 
ing  baveniB  be  detects  with  «uoli. sad  forcbodingB  by^tke^j^  of  bis 
stethoscope.:  Ill  treatnng  diseases  ilia (pbjsiciao. interpret^  IN^^tu^e'f 
wants;  xemoves  hindnuices  out  oCber  way;  jBtometimes,  it  ^a^  W, 
xBstsah&s  and  eontrols  ber.  Ae  Lord  Bacon,  expresses  it,  *  be  is  tl^e 
servant  axid  intsrpreter  of  Dature«  t^od  feeU  that  be  can  only  under- 
stand and  act  in  proportion  as  be  observes  and  contemplaJlQ^  tbo 
order  of  xiature.    More  be  can  neitber  know  near  do.*  ,       , ,    . 

*''  Tbe  function  of  Uie  medical  practitioner  ia  nQt>.  bowerer,  conr 
fined  to  the  toreatment  of  diaeaaea  and  ixi^Wfi^  in  praseriiia,  A  new 
department  of  gcienee^  little  known  to  tbe  ancienis,  and  wbicb  bas 
b«en  almost  created  in  our  timos,  called/  preventative  medicine^' 
has-  sprung  up.  In  tbia^  tbe  medic4d  praotitioner  baa  an,  almoat 
illimitable  field  for  tbe  use  of  talents,  tor  tbe  exercise  of  benevo 
leaoe  aiid  pbilanthropy.  On  bim  devolves  tbe  duty  of  tracing  to 
their  Well»spring8  tboae  deatb-streama  wbicb,  small  and  impercep- 
tibie  at  first,  converge  to  swell  tbe  flood  of  preventible  mortality, 
and  to  stemtbem,  it  may  be  before,  by  widening,  deepening  and 
strengthening,  they  orerwbelm  wbole  communities  of  our^ft-Jjow- 
inen.  Tbe  physician,  surgeon^  and  general,  practitioner  bave,  aa 
they  move  about  among  tbeir  patients,  incessant  opportuuitlQs  of 
dimising  a  better  knowledge  of  tbe.  laws  of  bealtb,  and  inculcating 
mocre  int?elligent  views  as  to  tbe  way  in  wbicb  derangomenta  in. tbe 
animal  economy  are  properly  re-adjusted.  Jn  tbese  day  s  of  intejli- 
genpe  it  is  marvellous  to  contemplate  tbe  dearth  of  sanitary  know- 
ledge wbidi  prevails  among  rich  and  poor,  and  tbe  carelcH^ncss  or 
wiliulness  evinced  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  liealtb^  One- 
half  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  consists  in  teaching  and  preach- 
ing how  people  may,  in  a  physical  sense,  lead  better  live^ ;.  and  if 
his  heart  be  in  bis  work,  as  be  sees  young  and  old  stricken  down 
by  diseases  which  might  have  been  prevented,  *  be  burns  with  a 
paslioBate  earnestness  to  bring  back  tbe  bodily  economy  to  its 
allegisjice  to  the  Supreme  Guide,'  just  as  the  conscientious  clergy- 
man of  the  gospel  yearns  to  bring  back  the  erring  soid  to  its  Maker. 
Aad,  rdy  upon  it,  the  healing  act  is  in  more  tlmn  one  sense,  as  it 
has  been  designated,  '  tbe  right  arm  of  tbe  church;'  for  if  it  pakes 
men  stronger^  longer-lived,  and  healthier,  it  will  make  them  also 
wiser  and  happier*  and  better  Christians.  It  wiU  be  within  your 
provmcQ,  putting  aside  your  own  selfish  interests,  to  instruct  the 
mother  how  she  should  ileed  and  clothe  and  nurse  her  tender  iuHiut, 
BO  that  that  terrible  mortality  bill  may  be  lessened  which  tolls  us 
that  one  child  in  every  three  dies,  before  tbe  completion  of  its  fifth 
year ;  to  oounsel  the  young  how  they  mav  best  attain  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  adult  life ;  to  persuade  tbe  wealthy  to  enjoy  their  riches 
moderately,  and  thus  avoid  the  ailments  incident  to  too  luxurious 
living;  to  teach  tbe  poor  that  with  scanty  means,  good  ventilation, 
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cTeanlhio^fl,  and  sobriety  are  the  more  noecfisary ;  and  ilmt  opm 
seTrers  and  dtidt  heaps  at  his  rery  door  ere  hotbeds  for  i^ests  tad 
fererfl ;  to  shame  the  limdlord  who,  for  i^rced  of  gnin,  letS'teneaicQts 
to  the  ignotunt  poor  so  unwholesome  that  he  would  scarcely  keep 
his  oi«ii  dogif  in  them ;  to  stand  between  the  utterly  destitute,  who 
hate  Rieknests  added  to  poverty,  and  the  oremeen  or  guardiaiii 
who,  it  may  be,  are  more  caretnl  about  the  increase  of  mtes  than 
the  relief  of  distress ;  to  warn  employers  who  crowd  their  workmra 
and  women  in  close  rooms  that  they  are  wholesale  deraoralizen  of 
their  ^rpedes,  and  that  the  emjgioyed,  xmder  such  chrcumstsnoes, 
must  break  down  in  health,  or  go  to  the  gin-shop  to  palliato  the 
effects  of  foul  air ;  to  intercede  with  an  OTer-pareimonious  GoTcm- 
ment  for  an  impmvement  in  the  diet  and  lodging  of  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  in  a  word,  to  *  carry  hygiene  into  the  army,  the  factoiy, 
and  the  nursery,  down  rivers,  and  across  fields/  And  how,  gentle- 
men, are  yon  to  qualify  yourselvce  for  these  great  duties*  these 
great  responsibilities?  Long  ago  Hippoerates  wrote  that  there 
were  four  qualities  indispensable  to  erer^  good  phyaician ;  and  ia 
nsing  the  appellation  physician,  he  used  it  generioAUy,  as  I  do  to- 
day, and  ineludod  all  medical  men.  These  qnalities  were  learniiUE. 
sagacity,  humanity,  and  probity  ^  and  though  this  aphorism  was 
)ut  on  record  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era^  it  is 
net  as  true  liow  in  the  middle  of  the  ni&eteentfa  century." 

Prof.  Priestly  then  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  nccessaiy 
points,  and  notably  upon  the  great  adiimtage  which  a  medical  maa 
derives  from  edtieation. 

He  then  obscrred :— "  The  medical-  man  mast  ev^er  be  Aoiing  «i 
probabilities,  ofcen  seeing  *  as  through  a  glass  darkly  ;*  and  yet  he 
must  act  promptly  and  decisively,  as  though  dealing  wicb  oartaia* 
ties.  Can  it  be  wondered  st  that  medical  opinions  eboald  aometiiaes 
be  erroneoUB^^that  mistakes  should  over  and  anon  be  cconmittRi 
even  by  the  most  skilfViiP  It  ia,  I  snapeoty  only  those  phyaiciaas 
and  snrgeons  who  hove  no  practice  Tdho  never  maka  mistdues: 
those  of  large  experience  often  find  themselves  at  h,v\i.  Medicine 
shsres  uncertainties  with  many  other  professions  however,  with 
Y)olitics,  with  ethics,  with  law,  and  navigatioA ;  and  although  ear 
orethren  of  the  bar  may  rail  because  doctors  diffn',  we  may  instaaeo 
with  equal  force  the  glorious  tmcertainties  of  the  law.  *  ALedicine/ 
as  Dr.  John  Brown  says,  '  ia  a  tentative  art,  to  succeed  in  which 
demands  a  miiierlmess  of  eye,  thonght,  tact,  and  iaventtioB,  ewnised 
by  patient  ooservation;'  and  the  medical  maux  muat' have  that  fer- 
tiRty  of  resocrrce  'vTfaich  is  not  baffled  whanev<tr  a  case  aziscB  frhicli 
seetiis  not  defihed  by  thv  itdeb  of  airt.  There  is  no  better  kaioiac 
for  the  emergeucieB  of  fhture  practice  than  thatafTorded  by  tbaoot 
and  "in-door' depwrtmentff  of  a  gvneral  hospital.;  and  tha  stndeat. 
hdvveret '  indtmtrio^,  yfho  does  not  •eonstaatly  test  his  mental 
ki90te!edgd  at  the^  hospital,  and,  as  gold  tin  lihe  Kf^eir^  fiffe»  try 
it  at  the'bedsid«<of  :thd  3)atientv  is:v^  apty  in  after  y^s^ra  ^f  pitK* 
t1(je  ^  hik  iown  responmilitytto^fiad  e^iy  oaae.  •».  otq^^fcioa  to 
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the  ordinary  defmition  of  the  disease  laid  down  in  tlje  clasfi-room 
or  in  claBs-books,  and  to  be  constaatlj'  at  a  loss  Uo\»'  to  proeeccjL 
He  i»,  as  Montaigne  says,  *  like  him  who  paints  the  8ea>  rorks,  and 
heavens,  and  draws  the  model  of  a  ship  as  lie  sits  Aaf'e  at  his  table  ^ 
but  Fond  him  to  sea,  and  he  knows  not  how  or  where  to  steer.' 

"  The  practice  of  medicine,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  consists  much  more  in  the  exercise  of  common  sense  than  is 
usually  sappoBed ;  and  sagacity  in  medicine  often  becomes  more 
conspicuous  in  the  exercise  of  common  sense  than  of  any  of  the  so-* 
called  special  senses.  The  medical  man  must  have  a  genuine  sym« 
pathy  for  those  who  are  sick  and  suiiering.  The  exexciso  of  puro 
science  and  art  will  often  have  a  very  partial  iuEuence  for  good, 
unlefls  jou  can  pour  balm  upon  the  wounded  spirit,  and  give  that 
hope  and  encouragement  which  is  so  important  a  help  to  cure ;  and 
if  it  bo  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  a  remedy  may  bo  useful  when 
prescribed  by  one  physician  and  inert  or  powerless  when  prt  scribed 
by  another,  simply  because  the  one  exerts  a  more  powerful  moral 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  patient,  it  is  of  the  greatf  st  import- 
ance to  study  carefully  the  minds  of  men,  to  dip  down  into  the 
depths  of  our  common  nature,  and  thus  be  able  to  strike  with  a  strong 
and  yet  gentle  touch  the  chords  of  sympathy  which  make  us  all 
akin ;  and  in  our  conversation  with  patients  thoughtfully  to  consider 
before  speaking,  lest  perchance  our  way  of  saying  a  thing  may  do 
more  harm  than  our  prescription  can  do  good.  True  it  is  that,  in 
deciding  what  is  best  for  a  patient,  we  must  allow  our  judgment  to 
be  biassed  by  nothing  whicn  would  militate  apainst  his  chief  good ; 
the  pure  white  light  of  science  must  be  tinctured  by  no  coloured 
rays  which  may  disturb  mental  vision;  but  the  physician  may 
permit  the  admission  of  those  warming  rays  of  sympathy  and 
kindliness  which  so  often  gladden  tho  hearts  of  patients,  and  may 
cheer  and  console  even  those  he  cannot  cure.  The  sick  bed  levels 
all  distinctions ;  and  you  may  evince  as  much  chivalry,  and  reap  as 
large  a  reward  of  satisfaction  in  easing  the  pain  and  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  the  poor,  in  conscientiously  taking  charge  of  the  destitute , 
as  in  attending  a  richer  patient,  who  things  he  has  discharged  all 
his  obligation  to  you  when  he  has  paid  his  fee.  I  would  fain  im- 
press on  all  hospital  pupils  how  great  is  their  responsibility,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  privilege,  when  they  are  entrusted  with  tho 
care  of  the  sick  poor.  Their  steady  and  punctual  work,  their 
cheerful  readiness  to  act  in  emergencies,  are  almost  as  essential  to 
the  well  working  of  an  hospital  as  efiicient  services  from  the  medi- 
cal officers.  And  in  justice  to  medical  students,  I  can  testify  that 
they  are  seldom  found  wanting.  And  what  can  I  say  of  probity 
that  you  do  not  all  know?  Is  not  truthfulness  always  desirable  ? 
Is  not  honesty  the  best  policy  in  all  professions  and  occupations  ? 
The  medical  man  is  exposed  to  unusual  temptations,  and  the  very 
nature  of  his  pursuits  makes  eren  self-deception  easy.  The  defective 
knowledge  of  physiology,  and  of  the  scope  and  power  of  the  medical 
art,  which  prevails  in  the  community — the  whims  and  caprices  of 
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patients — the  demand  for  specific  methods  of  cure — render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  medical  man,  conscientious  though  he  be, 
to  steer  a  straightforward  course.  He  perhaps  very  soon  discoTen 
that  it  is  far  simpler, 'io^s  khb^ousi  a^^jpore  remuneratiTe  to 
pander  to  popular  prejudices,  ^and  that  ifi  tne  end  he  gets  little 
credit  for  the  various  attempts  he  makes  to  treat  patients  on 
rational  principles. 

"  Under  another  form,  the  iBmi;it.of,Naamw  the  Syrian  most  ex* 
tensiyely  prevails,  *  Did  not  I  tninklie  wbula  give  me  some  specific 
rein^cty  for  my  ailment,  instead  of*  indicating  so  homely  a^ay  of 
cttre  P^  It  is  too  tmo  that  any  designing  charlatan  who^will  pro- 
claim an  infallible  and  netr]y-diS(5bveredcuTCfind9TinmberlQB»TQtA* 
pies ;  and  if  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  mak^.  no  gross  nxistakes,  nature 
irill  ht^lp  him  to  ascertain  number  of  recoveries,  notwithstanding  (he 
troi*thlc88ne0S  of  his  method-.  *  The  spontaneous  curability  of  most 
diseased  is  to  the  medical  charlatan  what  the  regular  and  aeicnlable, 
but  |»:encrally  unlbokcd-for,  recurrence  of  certain  nainral  nheno- 
me,Da  is  to  'the  juggler,  and  mountebank/  It  Ims  bee^  well  said, 
*  If  pliyaic  be  a  traoe,  it  is  a  trade  of  all  otbeirs  'th^most  «fit  oq^  fcf 
a  rogue.'  To  some  people  a  new  sensation  in  medicine  is  asnet^es- 
sarj  as  a  new  hat  or  a  new  bonnet ;  and  sooner  than  not  be  ratified 
in  their  doaires,  they  will  accept  .the  most  exaggerated  tE^ryai 
^agi^rly  as  they  will  don  the  most  extravagant  costume. '  Tlie 
medieal  man,  particularly  the  struggliDg^  one,  haj9  necS  to  pray 
that  he  may  not  be  led  into, temptation;  but  if  he  has  none  other 
thftn:9ordid  motivesi  has  pray  ex:  is,an\LseIeaB  mockery  1  Better  the 
little  piroduoed  by  honest  aod^P^^^i^dii^ff  industry,  witti  con- 
scfeeuce  preserved  bright  as  a  polished  shield,  than  v>  rise  out  of 
a  slough  d)shonoured,.Qlutc{iing,  it>,  may  be,  the  coveted  prize,  but 
covered  with  filtU  ai^d  degradation^  The  medical  man  has'no  right 
to  aa«rifice  the  patient's  true  interest  to  trifling  punctillios,  but  ne 
has  equally  no  Wgfit  to  deprive  another  practitioner  of  his  patieou 
by  wily  arts  and  mean  insinuAtioup,  The  relation  of  doctors  to 
th^ir  patients^  und  of  doctors  to  each  other,  tannot  but  be  compli- 
cated, seeing  that  there  are  often  many  contending  intereMa;  and 
whole  ^olu;aiee  have  been  written  pn  what  are  called  *  medXeal 
ethics/  All  the  nilqs  of  medicnl  etuj^uette  are^  however,  intended 
merely  to  be  tho  'application  to  particular  circumstianoes  of  that, 
grebt  precept,  *Do  unto  others  ^a  vqt^  "vvb^ild  tj^t  tbey  should  d<> 
iiAlo  yeu/ '     Be  j&  obedient  unto  that,  anid  all  shall  be  ^pU.  ^    . 

The  lecturer  then  dwelt;  uppn  the,  necessity  for  diligent  stadji 
aijd  ft.  just  eBiimateo^  its  importance.  £t^.  assured.^tbe.  students 
tiMuB  if  they. persevered  in  weu-doing  they  wpuld  ulijmaiety  reap 
theit  due  reward — the  love  of  nuin  s^ni  tho  approval  of  Heaven.' 
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**  Fdr  tbteertr^tlM  m^n  th&tf  whm  tbey  liav«  plajed  Uitfir  parU  ^q^  bad  Uieir 
exiU,.nnUt  ste{k  vataad  giTia  tbe  moral  of  tbeir  sotnooy  aad  dalirer  noto  posterity 
an  iiivmtary  of  their  ▼ktaM  and  vioes."'-7-5/r  Thomat  BrownCm 

'*'Bicbard  Cobdeti,  th«  world-wide  Icdowd,  the  leaded  of  tha  greatest  merosB-^ 
tile  coofedefacy  tnan  has  ever  seen,  the  wieldcv  of  a  power  the  most  pacific,  the 
most  pliable,  btit  the*  most  overwheUniof^  probably  eter  guided  by  one  goveniDg 
spirit  t  Bicbard  CobdeD^  who  revohilionized  an  empire,  who  will  revolutipQiza  the 
worldf'aqd  wh6  did  it  withoafc  the  ^Jitter  of  a  bayonet  or  the  crack  of  a  miuketi 
Bifchnfd  Cobden^  who- prostrated  the  pro«d«st  oligarchy  of  Europe,  who  ruled  the. 
EWB  wboniied  tbe  kgifflatore,  who  ruled  tbe  empire;  Richard  Cobdeu,  at  ooce  the 
mieaiooary^  the  chaippion,  the  advocate,  the  embodimeot  of  Free  Trade.** — Angiu 
JXJUach, 

PaoMiNEXT  in  the  retrospect  of  1865  ^ill  stktid  tbe*  mimnifTii 
record  of  April's  second  day^  for  On  that  ittorning  9k  man  who  had 
fought  in  ius  day  a  manly  nght,  whose  life  was  <me  unvarying  pro«" 
test  aj^ainst  oppressions,  wrongs,  and  wars,  passed  to  his- resc-,  and 
llictiard  Cobdeti,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  apostle  of  f¥ee  trade, 
d^ed  as  he  had  lived,  in  armour  for  the  right,  toswering  hi# 
•'  adsum*'  to  l)uty'8  plain  though  painful  call.  S'ite  days  later,  and 
a/^reepiug  baud  of  companions,  whose  hearts  had  knit  together  in, 
sympaUiy  for  the  same  noble  cause,  and  who  had  «trug{;led  together 
in  many  a  bloodless  fight — Bright,  Gibson,  Villiers,  Wilson,  Smith; 
and  oimTH.-T-^ollowcd  his  body  to  its  home  in  Lavington,  henee«J 
forth  a  shrine  for  the  patriotic  heart's  purest  devotion  i  whiles  ihfi 
iVttion,  sensible  of  his  great  and  blessea  laboui^s,  awarded  the  story 
of  bis  fife  a  place  on  the  choicest  tablets  of  hfer  history. 
[  It  is  common  to  speal:  of  the  days  of  the  prophets  as  days  lotiff 
cast  back  in  the'hlstory  of  the  world,  and  yet  God  has  never  le& 
this  world  without,  its  prophets.  Certainly  He  ha^  not  sent 
amongst  us  mc^n  who  come  heralding'  th^ir  utterances  with  a  *'  thus 
saith  thj^  Lord/'  and  yet  he  ^ives  us  from  time  to  time  men  upon 
w&08(&  life-labour,  we  cannot  dOubt,  He  has  set  his  imprwnaiurt  and 
whoso  (le^th  well  merits  the  victors'  "  Well  done!"  These  are  tb« 
men  who  dat^e  to  swim  against  the  tide  of  custom;  who  lift  theit* 
voices  against  the  wiotigs  and  evils  of  arti^cial  soci^^ty;  w^  bear 
the  buffetings  and  hardships  imposed  by  their  fellow-men,  that  they 
may  lead  them  nearer  to  the  sunlight  of  truth,  and — 

*  Through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good.** 
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Yet  these  are  the  men  whose  blood  has  drencbed  4he  altar  of  tfatb. 
for  from  the  time  of  the  sublime  tragedy  of  mount  Calvary  to  our 
own  day  the  cry  agaiaat  all  who  have  denoonoed  cberish«d  6CBor 
has  been,  *'  Away  with  him !  crucifj  himi"  !M>n  do  not  see  kiefa 
ZDOtiYes  through  the  scales  of  aelf-iater^l; ;  and  th»  leaaoa  of  we 
past  to  the  present,  voiceful  from  the  story  of  a  thousand  lives  oS 
prophets  and  martyrs,  is  to  take  heart  and  go  forward. 

A  prophet  was  Uichard  Cobden,  and  his  life  story  apealu  a£  the 
noblest  inspiration*— the  inspiration  of  that  Qnt  ehord  of  aympa^y 
that  bouna  him  to  his  poorer  fellows,  and  was  ever  urf^ping  lum  on 
to  claim  kinship  with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed,  and  to  stood 
by  their  side,  asserting  and  claiming  their  rights  against  their 
oppressors.  We  all  knowr  the  story  of  his  *'  toiling  upward**  from 
the  day  of  his  birth,  on  the  3rd  of  June.  1804,  till  the  day  when  he 
lay  a.  '*  dead  untitled  monarch."  We  cherish  his  words, 'and  iBte^ 
weave  our  daily  talk  with  anecdotes  of  his  career ;  we  have  beeome 
familiarized  with  his  features  through  a  host  of  portraits  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  cot ;  we  mention  his  aame  as  one  of  our 
nearest  friends, — ^Bi chard  Cobden.  l^o  poox  man  ever  talka  of  him 
other  than  thus^  and  he  would  feel  it «  D^rsQiitl  insult  to  lie^  any 
ai&:£  or  prefix  put  to  it.  Living,  men  nooked  in  thoasands  to  hear 
his  manly  utterances  ;  dead,  they  raise  pillars  to  his  name*  and 
sitting  around  their  cot  fires  at  night,  they  ^ell  th^ir  childrtn  hm. 
this  man  "  ^ave  the  people  bread,"  and  raise  in  their  breast  ^ 
noble  ambition  to  mare  the  future  worthy  of  the  pMt4  Bat  thiiuili 
thus  familiar,  we  cannot  be  too  familiar,  and  we  would  take  up  4Jif 
instructive  story  and  briefly  recount  his  ioiling  upwardt. 

The  three  great  lessons  which  his  life  illastratea,  and  which  it 
will  be  well  ior  the  reader  of  these  papers  to  beiur  in  miiid^  are— 
(1)  The  power  of  a  man  to  whom  Conviotioa  is  a  stem  goidiBg 
mofvitor.  (2)  The  duties  and  treasures  of  0ar  individual  alutmi* 
teaching  us  that  though  we  are  thrown  intoafSitOAtio&of  lifetiiat 
opens  no  prospect)  of  poetic  incident,  yet  it  is  «jqpected,  by  virttt»  of 
our  common  humanity,  that  we  shall  aoeept  cheerfully  our  wiiialBMt 
and  endeavour  to  ransack  the  materials  amidst  which  we  astetldMm 
of  all  their  capabilities  of  usefulness.  (3)  The  fallaoy  of  aeceptaie* 
as  arguments  against  any  truth,  the  strength  in  Avmber  #£.'iu 
ofpponents,  or  the  sneers  and  reproaches  of  t&  tho^ghtl^ts. 

Bi chard  Cobden  wns  bom,  as  we  ha^  belbrd  seidv  J^no  $,lS(My 
in  his  father's  farmhouse  at  Diinford,  ia  Sossex.  Of  hii'lai^"ii 
pedigree  we  may  almost  say  that  it  is  eompnaed  in  tkm  aentenee 
that  he  was  the  honest  son  of  an  honest  but'  not  over-n^eilthv 
Soflsex  jeomau.  Nor  are  we  v^ry  mnxioas  ift  ovr  Toseaichf  s  in  fhii 
maiter,  Sor  he  has  left,  a  name  that  needs  not  to*  be  gar&iahed  hf 
heraldic  fable  or  stories  of  ancestral  deede  of  prowess,  ^id  «t 
wish  to  trace  back  his  lineage,  no  doabt  it  xv^onki  leadve'thaoigh 
the  lives  of  men  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  coojttftyt  aed'ili* 
upon  record  that  for  ?ery  many  .yeajfa  ()obdei^'a  -grandfatter-^ 
who  is  familiarly  and  favourably  remembered  as  "Maltster  Cebte'* 
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— vas  head  bailiff  (or  mayor)  of  IMidbnrfit,  a  town  sittiatcd  nbout 
&Ye  miles  from  Dunford.  Kichard,  when  old  enougli,  a^sisttHi  in 
farmwork,  and  doubticss  spent  his  time  much  the  snme  a??  other 
tomera'  boys,  relieved  probably  by  tliat  spirit  of  inqniry  und  love 
of  information  which  characterized  him  even  to  his  latest  days. 
When  still  a  mere  child  hia  father  died,  and  ho  was  taken  charge  of 
by  either  his  uncle  or  a  friend  of  the  family  residirii;  at  tho 
cathedral  town  of  Chichester,  where  he  spent  the  next  two  or 
three  year««  of  his  life  acquiring  the  scanty  store  of  information 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  youth  of  that  day.  At  the  ago  of  about 
fifteen  ho  left  Chichester  for  London,  to  occupy  a  situation  as  junior 
dork  in  his  uncle's  warehouse  in  the  "  great  city."  Here  he  culti- 
Tated  an  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  wliich  was  fixuned 
and  developed  by  none  of  those  educational  institutions,  with  their 
incentives  to  competition  and  prizes  for  the  industrious,  which 
prompt  and  develop  the  ambition  of  the  artisan  classes  of  our  own 
day ;  nay,  he  cultivated  his  love  of  learning  against  the  bigotry  of 
the  time,  which  regarded  the  union  of  the  student  and  the  success- 
fal  man  of  business  as  incompatible.  He  thus  refers  to  those  days 
in  a  speech  in  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  in  1817 : — "  When  X 
vras  a  youth  in  London,  starting  in  business,  the  whole  metropolis 
did  not  furnish  such  an  institution  as  that  which  the  Athenmum 
^V6s  to  you  in  Manchester.  We  had  no  means  of  meeting  men  of 
kindred  tastes,  no  means  of  pursuing  studies  or  of  hearing  lectures ; 
we  w«re  con6ned  to  our  own  firesides ;  we  had  no  stimulus,  no 
competition  among  joung  men  of  our  own  rank  and  standing  such 
as  you  have  in  Manchester.  Oh,  if  I  had  my  time  over  again,  and 
wa»  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  many  of  the  young  men  here 
preiefntaro  placed,  I  would  not  arrive  at  the  ago  of  five-and-twenty 
without  being  a  perfect  master  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
laagoagesl"  We  need  not  follow  him  through  the  various  steps 
of  his  plodding  upwards ;  honesty,  fidelity,  and  good  business 
ability  had  their  reward,  and  won  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  hifl  employers,  and  when  the  firm  (not  the  firm  under  which  he 
was  first  employed,  but  one  under  which  he  had  held  a  situation  as 
eotmnercial  traveller)  wished  to  dispose  of  their  business,  ho 
became,  in  conjunction  with  other  fellow- servants,  a  proprietor, 
and  started  a  branch  of  the  firm  at  Manchester,  under  the  titlo.of 
!Riohard  Cobden  and  Co.;  calico  printers.  He  was  in  every  setise 
of'tkeword  snccessftd,  and  at  one  period — at  the  time  when  lio 
began  to  devote  himaelf  almost  entirely  to  polities-^his  income  was; 
about  ^,000  per  annum. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  commerce  to  blunt  the  fine;p  feel  lags,  the 
weielit  of  wealth  keeps  the  soul  constantly  on  the  earth.  The. 
tricks  of  trade,  the  grinding  and  screwing  of  commercial  tticn, 
destroy  their  sympathy  for  fellow-men,  but  it  was  not  so  VitK 
Oobd^n.  Of  his  commercial  life  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
coHtettiporary  satinBt,  who  knows  well  how  to  throw  a  cha^let'on 
a  noble  bier,*-- 
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•i!:    »    rr,  ./'.Oft  tju(t:fftlb  Ibis  |Ti|irtMdit|i^A»Pftfel^..-    .  .-    /  ^        ,,,  •    ■ 
^^ ^  1  . .    '  11  |[j(9oM  np.  «fSW f^iWUr  and  where  othfurs  Inelt  , 

LEJB^{fcrI^;Bk£d]kB^'lii8riiDrge«>lieArted  ipaqpA&y: with  lu«-MIov», 
and  ]JeiihR|i8  his  litetiinl]!  lolre;  of  pcKtk^,  ■arpw^  hint  i^^  th^  ceako- 
TOTsies  lo(  hk  daj^  ;Aiid  XBilSdoHUftlHaiMpMiler  ref^wmeiSB  beesBie 
aware.'thatiheun (ranks  had  tBceured  an  /tuoeeBfhn  in  fihepan^  ^f. 
one  irhbcooid  deal  !vrilhif><di^Qid  qnestboa  witb  a  eleanh^4»  •ad  a 
fiesfanessiy'andl  eoiild  support  hia'poiiftk*  by^iwh/  a  fectUi^.of  illut- 
trtttidn  and  oolf;enoj of  ai;gameat  as  had  Aoi  beeo  mnce  the^di^a  of 
Adam  Smitii..  Unider  j^  sigAatuM  of  .**rAi  ifhiMl)k#«ter:B(aBnfais. 
tilreiv'''  he  joined  biitthi  with! the  ^oHi^  of  fiohtibal  ^cotionssta  of 
the  day  in  a^ptmphlet  entitled,  **  EngUnd,  If«^i<nd,  Und  Araaika" 
(ld8&)»  soon  kkUowinf;  with' another  On  '<Bi»aia,"JahOth  of  which 
hffeimneiated those  dbctKinesi  of  peluie^rnoniinterveniiop,  fir^.  tcad^, 
and  repeal  of  the  Ooom  JJaWs,  which  ho  faase&iioe  ^been  inatrwafAtal 
in  canrying^  to!  a  snooeaaful  idifiue. .  Ill  order  to/,pfepara  huofolf  iox 
dealin;^  with  the  tshbjeoi 'of  the  hitter  pamj^hli^t,  he  had  undeitokfB 
in' the  previoos 7ear  <l'8a4^  a  tdur  to  the £aat.  The.pain^hlatl  ppo^ 
dnoeid  a  wkraa  eootDOTorsy»iti]ii^  mi^  wah  rtlpid  itod  'oxteiudvob  ud. 
established  in  iiULancneatee  Mr.  Cobdfia's  re^utalioq  aa  a  -kadtng 
man  i&  the  coxnmunity,  «and  hit  co-operation,  waa  courted  in  all 
pdblic  moTemqnfca  id  the  neighboiirhDod.  Se  aidedi  in  XS37yin  the 
eattiiblishmenft  of.the  Mancheiiter  AthetODum,  advocated  ia^paia* 
pUet,  -entitled^  ^  Jhccaposat^  -your  Borough/'  iht  eioTation  of  mbnh 
Chester  to  munieipal  xli^nity^  Th^  endeavoar  bieong  vacoeaaAiL  he 
wat  elected  a; member  of  tiie  To^rn  Golmsil,  atidiki  the  aame  5^ 
a  member  o£  the  C&ataiber>of  €ommeroe<  '  He.oeiiteat^dt:in  mh 
theborotigho^  &i6ckiJori«  hut  was  defeated  by/a  majorilby  of  Jftf* 
iiTevotes.  '  Beaiohsi' the  tour  in.lke£aat  in  id3^  he  had  viaitedr^ 
in  1835,  the  United  States  ;  and  after  the  defeat  at  .Stoekpfrt  be 
Bpebb  >aomfr  tjiane  Ih  Enme'e,  BelgittBi,/4ukd  S^itBeritrnd  ;  i  mmI  an-l^^ 
]]jB"traTell^d  throogh  Gerfaiany-k  .  He.waa  thua  prtt)>ann^  htmaelC  bj 
obsenFatibns'pa  men^  manners,  and  goremtaeit^t-  and  IIm  eJGp^of 
the  different  xsodei'  of  kwa,.  &iOi,'up^6  aooial'  Ui^  to  deal  with  tbe 
great  niork  before- him. :-      ,  ,       ■    .  i  -     "  .,  ■ 

.  And  now  wehiiTefpllowed  hiacare^boithat  point wneifee^liiQsee 
it  further  We  xj^uat  tuvn.to  aome  of  thb  brightett  pitgea  of  Kaglapd^ 
history;  In  1898  iMr.  Cbbden  joidcd^r^ind  waa  ii<>oD'broaa;ht>'  Ip^tke 
front  las  ^o  leadelriof*^timt  aafociataoii  wlikh  ie  tukexas^lisd  iarlhe' 
history  of  tohiMiarr  aaaobiatioila  for.  the  nny^hty.ijrev^j^tkiB  it 
effected  in  the .  English  mind^  ithe  AntiniPdtn  Xa«l  ljmgnt>^  Jl  Ih* 
object  o^  thft  Coiif  Latrs  wae  to  afford  Itheihome.  agrifinrijiirii^f 
monopoly  im  igrain,  land  yetlto-  ^Icrw  of '  thii '  introduefioa  dti  bfVjp 
gbito  svheiJeTer  h  bad  IbTarrMt  prediiced  4)Bcdrdtyof  ;(bcA)'  W» 
ay^il^m  hid;:  rebe&vedf.the  itaprett,.of' the  wieddmdef  .MMPOJ 
gea«raftBomi.ofita)eesiiien  through  twb  or  thitte  cent«rMIWIliiA:klw 
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been  freauently  revised  oi*  iPem6<ieUed.    Iii'^  1774  it 'assumed  the 
definite  shape  retained  till  its'  repeal  in  'lBI6,'8objwt  in  the  mean- 
time to  several  revisions— as  in  1791,  in  1804,  m  1815;  and  in  1828, 
— ^by  each  of  which  it  was  made  still  iriore  protective,  and  "  the 
price  to  which  wheat  (for  instance)  must  rise  ere  it  could  come  in 
froFiii  abroad,  at  aivominal  duty,  was.  ifited  in  1774  at  488.  fidr 
quarter ;  in  1797  at  64si  pier  ijndrter  ^  in?  1804  at  66s.,  and  in  181&.. 
at  '808. — the  qtiarter  beinpei^^ht  bufehfelaj  'The  libewl  policy  oB* 
Mr..  Hturkissdn  slightly  prevailed  in  1828,  and  the  ■maximam<pric&  i 
was  feed  at  798."    As  grain  'rose  dcty  felly  and  as  ip^ain  fell  duty  • 
roire  $  and  thn^  it  was  contintially  fluctuatiDgt-  and  when  the  priee' 
of  hoitie-growtt  wheat  was  52s;  per  qnarterr  duty  -  on  forK?ign  wheat  , 
was  846:  ^ ;  wh^n  the  price  rose  to  709-.  doty  fell  to  lOd.  8d.,'anjd./ 
when  73s.  duty  fell  to  Is.    Adam  Smith  first,  and  i  host  of  brilliant.  * 
thiiikers  after  him^  had  contended  that  this  protective  system  Waa  - 
an  eednomic  fallacy,  and  that  the  true  secrot  of  commercial  great-^ 
nessr  dndpt'oaperity  was  free  trade..   Though  in  our  own*  day  cn^ery  i 
8ch66)b6y'and  ev^ery  artisan  can  recoiimt  the  arguments  in  favour  of., 
aueh  opinloKis^  'they  were  rery  long  in  gaining  general  acceptance,'" 
an^  it  ^» not' till  the  old  protective  system,  carried  to  its  legitimate. 
issne;  had  plunged  the  ^auntry  into  dire  distresa  consequeni.npon:: 
defieient  harvests,  that  the  disciples  of  these  opinions  ooiild  findan^ 
argument  str6ng  etiough  to  appeal  to  thb  reason  of  the  great  unasaof 
the  pedple  and  the  Govermment.    Moii  were, loth  to  give  up  the  idea  i 
that  it  was  expedient  to  ehcourage;  protect^  and  develop  our  agricol^ , 
tnral  resOtii'ces  by  giving  the  British  farmidr  »  monopoly  of  tho  • 
matket,  and  entertain  the  new  idea  of  throwing  off  the  restrictions  . 
and  opening  the  market  to  all  competitors.    But  arguments  for  and 
incentives  to  the  holders  of  these  opiiiiontt  were  fast  ripening  in  the/ 
starved  and  bankrupt  State  of  the'  country.    A  deficient  harvest  in 
1887  was  followed  by  another  in  18^,  and  > the  disciple  of  Adam: 
Smifh  did  nbt  scruple  to  attnbdte  the  disastrous  state;  of  the  country  • 
to  the' Com  La^. ' ■  •■      .  "■    i  •■       •'•"'•,'..,,-'.■- 

It  September,  1898,  I>^.  Bowring  and  Cobnel  ThompsoaK  held  a- 
small  meeting  in  Manchester  and;  resolved  to' form  an  lAnti-tCara 
Law  Aslkyciation  (one  had  been-  est&blished.two  years  previcnielyin' 
Loiidori  by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Yilliers);  and  shortly  afterwardfi. 
they  held  a  larger  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufaotmeta«    In  this., 
me^ng  MrvGobden  ^cupied  w  proiniineat  po8ition,/'as>also  /in 
the  meeting  on  -the- l^b  of  Jannaryv  18B9,  ott  which  £i,800  was. 
subscribed  to  the*  funds  of  th^  League>  Mr.  -Gobdeni  silbs^cribing  > 
£100.    Thi0  assembly  decided  that  a  meeting  of  dele^at^s.  should  bo^ 
hMd -in' London  On  the  opening  of  Parliament^^MrL  Cobden  waa 
on^  of  the  delegates.    They  drew  hp  a 'peiiti<»i^  aigned  by  40,000 
peopk(,  a^fainst  comm^retal  lrrairicti0tt8>'aBd  rbqnested  fpermissiod^ 
to  jpres^nt' evidence  'at  the  bar  of  the  Honie  of.  iCommona '  on  thet 
injurioub  eflebts  ^f  the-  Com  Lawa^'   'Mr;  :Yilliers  ibrouf^ht  forvnard 
thio' motion,  which' was  oOnt'toptnously  nega1iived«-by  361'!to.!l7^- 
G^fa^t'niembers'who'roah^d  to  derisively dhto  the  'hibby ogaAAati the. 
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motion  hkd  yet  tok&m  the  character  of  the  mefn  with  whom  they 
were  dealing.  The  deWates  met  the  next  mamiiig,  iadignimt  hot 
determined,  diBappointed  hut  resolved  as  to  the  future.  Mist 
Martineau  writes  :-^'' Amon^  the  hopefid  speakers  wxs  Bichard 
Gohden.  There  was  no  cause  for  despondency,  he  siud*  because 
the  House  over  the  way  refused  to  hear  them.  They  were  the 
xepresentatives  of  three  millions  of  people — they  were  the  cvidenee 
that  the  great  towns  had  banded  themselves  together,  and  that  ti^ir 
Alliance  would  be  an  Uanseatic  League  against  the  feudal  com 
law  piundcrers."  But  neither  the  people  nor  the  Biurliaxnent  were 
yet  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  Before  tbe 
^Tocates  there  were  seven  years  of  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
They  had  yet  to  teach  and  to  convince  self-interest,  and  they  had 
to  wait  for  illustrations  of  their  doctrines  in  the  constant  calamities 
of  the  nation. 

The  delegates  now  adjourned  to  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
moved  that  the  Association  should  assume  the  name  of  1^  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  with  a  central  committee  in  Manchester,  and 
having  branch  societies  throughout  the  country.  Tbe  League 
enunciated  as  its  leading  principles  that "  The  Com  Laws  were  not 
beneficial  to  the  whole  body  or  agriculturists,  but  only  to  a  piivi* 
leged  few  ;  that  they  depressed  other  branches  of  industry  ;  eaus(*d 
frequent  and  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  bread- 
stuns,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  price  at  all  times,  and  tJierefore 
were  injurious  to  the  oommunity  generally,  and  espedally  to 
the  labouring  poor.*-  The  landlords  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  feir 
Manchester  manufacturers  banding  themselves  together  against  the 
vast  numbers,  the  immense  wealth  and  influence,  of  the  pro- 
tectionists. But  strength  is  not  in  numbers ;  and  against  thisgiiBt 
monopoly  Cobden  stood  forth,  and  in  the  name  of  free  trade  and  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  he  threw  the  gauntlet  to  the  40,000  land- 
owners of  England,  boldly  but  modest^  ;  witii  the  principles  of  tbr 
League  in  his  hand,  appealing  only  to  the  reason  ana  sense  of 
justice  of  the  people,  he  went  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land>  The  nation  seemed  against  him,  and  the  task  of  oonvertim; 
such  a  vast  number  was  one  that  might  have  made  a  giant  quail ; 
but  Cobden  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  thus  refers  to  this  period 
after  the  object  of  their  struggle  had  been  gained :— - 

**  There  are  a  nnmber  of  geotlemen  who,  dnriog  the  last  seven  yean  aod  a  Uf, 
have  beeo  almost  daily  in  attendance  at  the  League  Booms  In  Newalfs  BaUdioi^: 
and,  bear  in  mind,  fur  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  our  a^tatioa  it  vas  a  nrj 
hopeless  matter;  there  was  noec2a/,  no  applause,  the  resalt  of  the  powers  «e  of« 
enjoy.  We  eat  in  a  small  room,  the  same  we  no>v  have,  and  we  had  a  (fiD|ry  nd 
cortain  drawn  across  the  room,  that  we  might  not  he  chilled  by  the  paa^ty  ef  ev 
nnmberit.  Two  or  tbrre  were  all  that  were  here  on  one  occasion ;  and  I  leeonect 
saying  to  my  frieud  Prcatioe, '  What  a  Incky  thing  it  is  the  monopeiiats  caaett 
draw  aside  that  cnrtain,  and  see  how  many  of  us  there  are,  far  if  they  eoaSd  tky 
wonid  not  be  mach  frightened  1  * " 

The  League  laboured  assiduously,  and  at  the  clos^  of  1839  DOfo 
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than  100  towns  had  formed  MinUar .  associtition?.     la  IS  40  Mr4 
Cobden  declined  the  reciuest  that  he  should  alLovr  liimself  to  bo 
pat  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Manchoster.     In  the  following 
year  Parliament  wa»  dissolved,  and  he  was  returned  for  Stock- 
port.    EFerywhere  else  almost  the  elections   were   auainst  the 
League-T-Tories  and  Protectionists  had  taken  the  place  of  free 
traders.    Aristocratic  landlords  sneered  as  the  plain,  unassuming 
mejiiber  for   Stockport   took  hia  oaths;   the   *^ demanogucy*   the 
**  barker,'*  would  soon  sink  into  insignificance  amongst  the  high- 
born, university-educated  anen  who  thronged  Westminster.     So 
they  said.     But  with  Mr.  Cobden  truth  was  the  same  m  Weat^ 
minster  as  in  Manchester?  and  though  they  laughed  at  the  stylo  of 
his  first  speech,  instead  of  the  contemned  and  ignorant  demagogue 
who  emptied  the  benches  when  he  rose,  he  became  the  man  whose 
"unadorned  eloquence"  the  highest  in  the  land  flocked  to  hear, 
asd  whose  very  mention,  "  Cobden  is  up !"  filled  the  House  with 
straggling  members.     However  congenial  the  theme,  space  forbids 
that  we  should  linger  over  the  parliamentary  life  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
Xn  1812  a  slight  concession  was  made  to  the  free  traders  in  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  corn.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
Mr,  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright  (a  name  which,  but  for  the  fact  that 
:we  are  writing  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Cobden  alone,  should  bd 
joined  with  his  throughout,  not  only  this  struggle,  but  the  rest 
of  hia  life — these  two  noble  hearts  had  knit  together  in  love  for  a 
conunon  cause),   and  Colonel  Thompson,  were  deputed  by  the 
Iieague  to ,  travel  through  the  country  and  address  the  people. 
Here  we  see  the  heart  and  soul  earnestness  of  the  man.     He  nad 
allowed  his  business  concerns  to  become  neglected,  and,  indeed, 
almost  embarrassed,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
cause  of  free  tnuie,  and  now  he  cheerfully  gave  his  strength  and 
Ida^  beat  years  and  his  m^ental.  powera  to  make  this  question  plain 
t^  the  p(?opla.    He  went  into  the  heart  of  the  agriculturists; 
he  attended  their  meetings,  spoke,  and  defeated  them  in  almost 
every  case  by  a  show  of  hands.    And  thus  he  continued  to  work 
and  speak  till  IB46 ;  now  addressing  densely  packed  meetings  in 
Drnry  Lane   Theatre,   amidst  the  plaudits   of  peers   and   com^ 
mc3pier8;   now  speaking  to  the  farmers,  announcing  himself  as 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  making  agrioulhiral  facts  the  basis  of  his 
arguments  ;  convincing  and  winning;  them  over,  and  hushing  ajngry 
discussion  from  his  views  by  the  plainness  of  his  statements  and  his 
unassuming  demeanour;   again  pouring  his  broadsides  into  the 
Parliamentary  Protectionists  by  moving  in.  the  Commons  for  aoom- 
mittee  to  inquire  into  tho.  efieota  of  protective  duties  upon  tenant 
fanners  and .  agricultural  labourers;  or  aiding  ^n  the  return  of 
•someone  favourable  to  the  riews  of  the  League.    The  battle  was 
-sarere  and  longv  but  the  day  of  victory  drew  iiigh.    On  the  16th 
of  Mwy,  1^6,  the  third  reading  ctf  Bir  Hobfert  PeeVs  Bill  for  the 
Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  m&jotity 
in.  tlie 'poi^^zl0^s;  paaieid.  th^  Lords f  amd .  reoeived  the  Jbtoyal 
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**  r  mast  sijy  wii)i  refereDC«  to  £he  hoooorftble  fjelitlan^  oppMitB, ai  I'tftj'^it^ 
i«feT«nce  tO  odrseWes.  neltber  of  ui  i<'jth^  partj'WUeh  it  rastiT' iaitStfied  tothfe 
«re^t  of  thos^  mounts,'  Tber«  htK»  tje^  at  eodiWuitlgd  If*  |mftiei,  «ttii  lint 
tom%iTift(ioil,'andth6  rDfliiM^  6f  OdttiiniMt,  luLvi'l^'io  tb«t^MtinAt«  tmarmi 
Imt  the  natn6  which  tftrgtitr't^yW^  Atld'wIK  bei««MCnited4rith  tk«  itnomigf  th4ie 
measures,  19  the  name  of  the  mas  •wba,.«etis{(,il.btller0^  Ciwi.' par*- and -^w- 
interested  motiveSi  has  with  unti^ng  energj,  bj  appeals  to  reasoo,  enforced  this 
necessitj  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired  l^caase  it  was  noaffected  and 
unadorned..  The  name  which  oaght  to  be  associated  With  the  AioCais  of  tb-iee 
3pea«iire^JstbQ,na«>eQf  ^fCHA^V  COBP.M.".  ..       .      ,  -^ 

'  BoM  in  the  Any  of  battle  'a<id'6v«r  in  tbe-iVotit  at  )6ng  as  -m,  Bi&nk 
ptotek^tfoniert  foi$  )*6maifted  in  tbo  field,  be  ahnitik>  from>tbe^Aaf^(iiti 
and  bbnontift  of  th^  haut  of  rietoty,  and  when'  the  filial  meettoff  *of 
the  League  was  hdd  in  Mancbester-^Mr.  G^rj^  WiiaonjpresidBig, 
— thenam^  of  Mr.  Cobdenwad  annoaueed,  the  irbeleaiunene^rote 
und  gave  siich  a  series  of  Hnging  cbeen  an  mi^bt  bave-aenf  tlk^ldit 
)s;boat  of  protection:  oreeping  back  to  its  Infifrn^;'  bnt*  eoaAag 
forward,  Mr.  Oobden  dedaifed  thai  far  toointiob'boiioorkad'b««& 
'eonferred  npion'bim,  prMsed  the  friends  around  him,  SirSoberl 
Feel,  and' other's  eoneerned  in  the  movement.  To  all  ^^ese,  no 
doubt,  great  credit  ^ias  due ;  but  the  people  then  k&e«r,  as  wA.  as  we 
do  now,  who  had  led  them  in  this  struggle,  who  had  instmeted  in 
th^  oonnoil  as  well  ab  fought  in  the'  field — ^bim  to  whom  through- 
out they  had  looked  up,— >to  temper  by  his  fbre«ight  and  i»  eheer 
by  his  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  oaueej  and -my  insisted,  hy 
thundering  '*  Kom,**  that  they  had  done  him  less  even  than  jnctiliie. 

Worn  d^wn  with  the  labonr  that  for  seven  years  had  k«pt 
his  faculties  ever  dn  the  stretch,  and  given  him,  either  day  or  night. 
little  chance  for  relasAtion,  he  had  thus  early  laid  the  bttsia  of  the 
disease  which  at  last  caused  his  death,  und  he  announced  his  VBten- 
tion  of  resigning  his  seat  for  Stockport,  in  order  thqt  bemi^t  enjoy 
a  temporary  absenco  fmm  aetite  liie,  to  recruit  his  health  on  the 
eontinent.  <  • 

There  was  another  circumstance  in  Connection  with  his  e<Hh 
dition  at  this  time  to  cause  him  somis' anxiety*  As  we  hare  tefoie 
stated,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 'free  tirade  bad  induced  him 
to  neglect  his  business,  which  had  become  embarrasM«d  in  con- 
sequence,  and  he  was  now  comparative9y  a  poor  man.  Bnt  fte 
nation  was  not  unmindful  of  his  great  aervioes,  ahd  it  wad  yopoMd 
to  present  him  with  a  national  testimonial,  which  socn  swelled  to 
the  munificent  sum  of  £70,000,  and  Mr.  Cobden  himtself  was  (kmUbtd 
and  feted  throughout  the  country.  And  when  he  went  to  the  oon* 
tinent,  every  city  in  which  a  few  friends  of  free  trade  had  spMng 
np  vied  in  their  attempts  to  do  honour  to  him,  andknen  of  aD 
nations  forgot  their  sectional  feelings,  and  rallied  togeiher  to  do 
homage  to  tnis  man,  henceforth  a  citieen  of  all  nations— «  fncaid  ef 
all  classes.     While  on  the  continent  he  was  elected  a  xn^tuber  for 


the  Wijat  Biding. of  YorlrehirOi  wtd  oa;  his  retnun.be.  fUJooriinRly 
took  his  seat  for  that  con*tituenay«' -  Thje. next; few  yell's  of  hU  Jif^ 
pTf8ent,littlQ  of  interest,  exoept  thi^t  we,find  him  t^yin^  to  fui^tber 
nifl  Tlew,a  in  .regard  to  a  bond  of  union,  apipnest  all  nations  by 
attenxling  the  p«fl^e.  congresses  held  at  Br^8sels,  £on4on,  Paris,, &c^ 
and  proraotijpig  ibe  Ir\tcrnationiil.  Exbibitiou  of  ISSJ.  in  the,  capacity 
of  eammisflion^r.  Ho.  longed  for.  tUo  day  wh^  war,  wiUi  all  jits 
siisenea- and  Tioea} 'Should  cease,  and-p-  <        ... 

'  .■'  •     '  y    ''     .    ,   *   '        ■'         ';' The  battle  flag  be  farl'd  ■•.      '/.■, 
In  the  parlUment  of  men,  in  this  federation  of  the  world," 

He  laboured  to  promote  the  Idea  of  ilie  unity  of  interest  of  all 
nations,  ^nd  to  teach  people  how  that  peaoe  aixd  a  free  intercourse 
andimterohangaof  the  various  production^  of  countries  wi^s  not  only 
ibene£)eial  to  tbemlselves.  bat  obedionee  to  the  ordiucitions  of  God^.. 
l3ut  his  peac^*'  principles  broa^t  him  into  diBfd.Your  with  a;  pa)i^ 
of  hia  cotintrymea.  So  high  ran  the  waa:  feeling  in  England  in 
1853,  in.  regard  to  the  Hussian  war,  that. Mr,  Cobden's  voice  'wa^ 
almost  drowned  in  the  reckless  cry  for  mojic  supplies  and  men  foj* 
the  Crimea,  and  he  earned  what  ho  nevejf  merited,  the  title  of  .a 
"  pea4e-at*anytprice  man."  This  unpopularity  was  further  increased 
by  his  speecbos  -with. regard  to  the  bombardment  of  Canton  (1857), 
when  ho  moved  in  th<5  Comnoonsi,  that  *'  this  House  considers  that 
the  papeira  laid  u^on  the  table  fail  to  establish  satisfaotory  grounds 
ibr  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at  Canton."  The  motion  was 
earried,  and  Lord  Palmer^ston  appealed  to  the  oountr5%  In  the 
election  Mr.,  Cobdea  lost  his  seat,  aud  was  once  more  a  private 
citieen.  Thus  it  ia  that  one  who  would  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  in  his  dealings  with  the  public  will  often  find  himself 
like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  ooetin,  now  aloft  on  the  peaked  crest  of 
aoma  wave  of  good-will,  and  noiw  engulfed  by  a  sweeping  wave  of 
odium*  In  1858  he  paid  a  seoond  visit  to  the  United  States,  where 
iie  received  very  flattering  attention*  and  established  a  reputation 
and.  feeling  of  good  will  between  that  country  and  himself  which 
remained  unbroken  till  his  death.  Again  during  his  absence  (in 
1859)  he  was  elected  to  Parliament — this  time  for  Eochdale, — and 
he  turned  his/St^ps  homeward* .  On  his  arrival  in,  Liverpool  a  very 
flatterang  letter  from  I^ord  Palmerston  awaited  Jikim^  oiiering  him,  a 
sieat  in  the  Cabinet,  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr^  Cobdeu  knew  that  it  wius  not  a  congenial  sphere;  besides  dif- 
fering with  Lord  Paimerston  on  many  points,  especially  with  regard 
to  bis  foreign  policy,  his  opea  nature,  which  abhorred  concealment, 
u^ifitted  him.  for,  the  strategy  necessary  for  a  minister,  and  he 
declined ihe  post.       .,      :     , 

<  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  idea  of  the  eommercial  treaty 
between  Eo  gland  and  France  oceurred  to  him.  He  unfolded  \m 
idea,  to  Mr.  Cfladstoue,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Palmarston,.bQth  of 
whom  hf^artily  concurred  ia  his  project^  and  ,he  was  duly  authorized 
by  the  Palmcratonian  government  to  go  to  Prance  \vith  full  powers 
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to  effect  a  oommCTcinl  treaty.    The  coimtrf  wondt/teA  to  see  1k» 
plain  Manobeatcr  gentleman,  unused  tO'the  ways  and  iiiitnguea  of 
courta,  unaccompanied  by  the  pomp  of  plenipotentiaries,  ienorini^ 
the  uanal  routine  of  diplomacy,  seeking  an  andienee  with  the  Freiuh 
emperor,  to  lay  before  him  his  grand  idea  of  a  treaty  which  riiould 
unite  the  two  eountries  with  a  bond  of  eudurii^g  peace.    The  task 
was  difficult ;  but  he  aceompHshed  it,  winning  over  the  greA  poten- 
tate»  and  silencing  by  success  those  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
thrown   ali  possible   opposition  in  his  way.    The  advSLntaevs  of 
this  treaty  were  inestimaule.    It  **  altered  the  whole  poHcy  w'EMg" 
laad  and  France,"  and  changed  open  iealousy  to  friendly  rir»h*r. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  oa  Mr.Oobden's  serricea  zre  90  itoA' 
ful  that  we  must  quote  them.    He  said : — 


*'  With  regard  to  Mr.  Cobden,  spoakin^,  «s  X  do.  whsn  efwj  angry 
pai'.sed  a^ay,  I  cannot  help  f>xpr(*«8in^  our  obKij^ons  to  him  for  the  laUior  he  ha», 
at  no  bmall  personal  sacrificei  bc«low«d  upoo  a  mQasora  •rhicb  h*",  not  the  U*^ 
atnonc  the  apostles  of  free  trade,  belierea  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorabW  trian&p^ 
frte  trade  has  ever  achieved.  Bare  is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who,  hATinj(  f jur- 
tttn  year*  ugo  rendered  to  his  conntrj*  some  signal  and  splendid  serrici*,  now  ara'a. 
i»iihin  tlie  siame  brief  span  of  life,  decwated  neither  hy  rank  nor  title.  ^e»ritu:  "» 
marie  to  distingoish  him  from  the  people  whom  be  loves,  has  been  pvntiittel  te 
perioral  a  great  and  menarable  eex^rice  to  bis  Bovereign  and  to  bis  eoanfry^** 

Franco,  as  well  as  England,  was  sensible  of  bis  m^rita,  mnd  xk^ 
only  did  the  Emperor  ojQer  Mr.  Cobden  knighthood,  but  ha<  aa  «eil 
as  the  French  nation,  felt  and  ozprBsaed  a  poignant  grief,  joa  hk 
decease. 

Having  concluded  the  treaty  he  again  sought  rest,  andriaitad  the 
shorea  of  the  Mediterranean.    Iletuming  thence  in  June,  186I«  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  eity  of  London.    Dorinf^.  ^ 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  his  friends  had  presented  him  with  ilm  anaiof 
£  10,000.    Lord  Palmerston  had  also  ofiered  him  at  the  con^hwoa  of 
the  treaty  a  baronetcy  ;  but  this,  like  all  other  honours,  he  stMidilf 
refused.    The  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent  in  helping  oa  reiorm 
and  free  trade  in  their  various  stages.     He  disoountenanced  that 
Euglish  sympathy  with  the  Southern  states  of  America  in  the  happUy 
now  past  struggle,  which  he  saw  was  favouring  an  armod  iatarrcs' 
tlon  as  bad  aa  the  struggle  itself.   His  parliamentary  life  was  dirersi- 
fied  by  those  annual  visits  to  his  Kochdalecon^tituenta,  incompaaj 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Bright,  to  which  thousauds  throughout 
shire  and  the  neighbouring  connties  flockedt  while  thousands 
were  unable  to  gain  admissiop,  and  for  which  rooma  aajrthiQK  ni 
large  enou^^h  were  with  difficulty  obtained.    It  was  ait  onO'Of 
(the  last),  in  Kovember,  1864,  that  he  overtaxed  his  stretiiclh  by 
speaking  for  unwards  of  two  hours  an4  a  half  to. some  $,000  people. 
In  feeble  health  at  the  time,  the  excitement  and  exertion  pn^atsftted 
him,  and  it  was  his  last  public  appearance.    He  was.iaid  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter ;  but  wishing  to  take  part  in  a  debate  on 
Canadian  defences,  he  went  up  to  London  on  m9  2l6t  March.     He 
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arrived  ia  London  to  be  SLf^am  seized  by.aa  attack  of  his  disonse, 
T\  liicli  resultedt  a»  we  all  know,  in  his  univei'sally  mourned  death. 
Thus  it  is  ever  with  our  benefactors,  "  They  have  no  sooner 
{gained  the  sununit  of  one  elevation  than  another  more  lofty  rises 
before  them,  and  if  they  have  the  proper  spirit  in  thorn,  and 
man  themselves  for  the  toil,  the  view  extends  on  and  on,  and  they 
uever  gain  the  highest  summit,  for  death  comes  in,  and  in  tender 
mercy  to  a  body  which  is  worn  out  with  the  toil»  lays  it  down  to  its 
repose  in  the  dust," 

Before  closing  this  imperfect  sketch,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
into  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  following  the  death  of 
!Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  scene  which  has  formed  a  subject  for  a  far  more 
eloquent  pen  than  that  of  the  present  writer.*  He  must  be  a  bad 
or  a  worthless  man  indeed,  over  whose  grave  no  one  can  mention  a 
virtue  or  remember  a  bright  spot ;  but  few  are  the  instances  of  such 
universal  regret  as  that  over  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  when  one  by  one 
Lord  Palmerdton,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Bright  rose  and  testified 
to  the  sterling  worth  of  this  man,  and  dropped  their  epitaph  upon 
Ills  life,  the  subdued  cheer,  the  silent,  quivering  lips,  and  marks  of 
approbation,  or  the  sympathetic  tear,  showed  how  the  feelings  of 
the  House  were  embodied  in  their  remarks.  It  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  offer  to  Mr.  Cobden  those  rewards  which 
few  men  would  have  refused,  and  which  the  most  disinterested 
could  accept  without  any  taint  on  a  former  career,  and  ho  testified 
of  him  that  **  he  was  a  man  of  great  ambition.  His  ambition  was 
to  be  us€»ful  to  his  country,  and  that  ambition  was  amply  gratified, 

*  #  #  *i  gij.^  ^r^  Cobden's  name  will  be  for  ever  associated  with 
and  engraved  on  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  history  of  this 
country." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  often  measured  swords  with  Mr.  Cobden 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  speaks : — "  I  think  I  may  say  that 
as  a  debater  he  had  few  equals ;  as  a  logician  he  was  close  and 
compact,  and  I  would  say  adroit,  acute,  and  perhaps  even  subtle ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  gifted  with  thataegree  of  imsg-nation 
that  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  sympathies  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed; and  so,  generally  avoiding  to  drive  his  arguments  to  an 
extremity,  he  became  as  a  speaker  both  practical  and  persuatsive. 

*  ♦  *  There  are  indeed,  I  may  say,  some  members  of  Parliamer.fc 
who,  though  they  may  not  be  present,  are  still  members  of  this 
House,  are  independent  of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices  of  consti- 
tuents, and  even  of  the  course  of  time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Cobden 
was  one  of  those  men.  I  believe  that  when  the  verdict  of  posterity 
shall  be  recorded  upon  his  life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said  of  him 
that,  looking  to  his  expressions  and  deeds,  he  was  without  doubt 
the  greatest  political  character  that  the  pure  middle  class  of  this 
country  has  as  yet  produced ;  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  an  honour  to  England." 

•  M.  D.  Conway,  in  the  A  tlontic  Monthly. 
1865.  2  a 


Them  followed  the  words,  bcantifally  simple,  and  beyond  the 
harsh  touch  of  criticism,  of  the  friend  tried  and  trusty,  the  com- 
panion in  numberless  scenes  of  triumph  and  disappointment,  the 
sharer  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  friend  still  nigh  as  he  closed 
his  eyes  on  this  life,  and'  -thus  he  spoke  Z' — **  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
address  the  House  on  this  occasion ;  but  every  expression  of  sjrm- 
pathy  which  I  have  witnessed  has  been  noost  grateful  to  my  heart 
But  the  time  which  has  elapsed  -since  I  was  preoeot,  when  Ae 
manliest  and  gentlest  spirit  tnat  ever  tenanted  or  quitted  a  hnum 
form  departed  this  life,  is  so  short,  that  I  dare  not  even  attempt  to 
give  utterance  to  the  feelings  by  which  I  am  oppressed.    *    •    • 

**♦•*!  have  only  to  say  that  after  twenty  years  of  most 
intimate  and  almost  brotherly  friendship  with  him,  I  little  Itneir 
how  much  I  loved  him  until  I  found  that  I  had  lost  him." 

What  a  grand  denouement  to  a  noble  story, — a  life  disinterestedly 
pure,  unselfishly  ambitious,  active,,  and  philanthropic,  and  a  graVe 
heaped  with  the  regrets  and  mournful  tributes  of  his  sorrowini; 
fellows, — a  requiem  chanted  with  equal  eagerness  bv  political 
rivals,  and  toiling  and  sorrowing  men  lor  whom  he  had  helped  to 
make  joster  laws. 

We  need  not  praise  Mr.  Cobden.  The  highest  praise  that  can 
be  given  to  any  man  is  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  If  we  admire 
his  career,  let  us  step  into  the  ranks  and  march  with  the  nobk 
host  to  do  battle  with  antiquated  folly  and  traditionary  error.  Bet 
though  we  would  not  praise  him,  the  following  chaplet,  intended  for 
another  more  illustrious  but  not  nobler  bier,  is  so  truthful  that  we 
offer  no  apology  for  quoting  it : — 

"  We  have  lost  him  I    He  is  gooe : 
We  know  him  now:  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  eilent;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished ,  wise, 
With  what  enblime  repression  of  himself. 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  swaymg  to  this  faction  or  to  that; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambitions,  cor  a  Tantage-gronnd 
For  pleasure;  but  through  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses. 
Laborious  for  our  people  and  our  poor; 
Voice  in  the  rich  dawn  of  an  ampler  day; 
Far-sighted  summoner  of  war  and  waste 
To  firoitfol  strifes  and  riTalries  of  peaos.*' 

NaxDu. 
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^cent  BrUisk  Philosophy ;  a  Beview,  with  Criticisms,  including 
some  Comments  on  Mr.  Mill's  Answer  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  By 
Dayid  Masson.    London  and  Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

As  a  critic  of  great  depth  and  power,  as  a  historian  competently 
farnished  with  copious  knowledge  of  facts  and  a  fine  expository 
tact,  as  a  biographer  of  singular  industry  and  enormous  patience,  as 
an  editor  at  once  judicious  and  independent,  and  as  a  professor  of 
much  energy,  ardour,  and  thoroughness,  David  Masson  has  made 
himself  well  known ;  and  even  in  the  wider  fields  of  politics  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  information  to  assert  that  he  is  a  man  of  mark.  In 
this  volume  he  appears  as  a  philosopher, — ^not  as  an  expounder  of 
original  views,  but  as  a  recorder  and  a  reviewer  of  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  held  by  the  most  notable  of  the  contributors  to  the  advance- 
ment of  "recent  British  philosophy."  The  substance  of  this  book  was 
delivered  as  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  but 
it  is  throughout  largely  increased  in  bulk  and  in  accuracy  of  refer- 
ence, and  contains  a  very  good  supplementary  review  of  the  progress 
of  speciilative  thought  in  Britain  from  the  days  of  Coleridge  and 
Bentham  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  chapter  contains  "  A  survey  of  thirty  years,"  in  about  as 
many  pages,  including  a  "conspectus  of  recent  writers  and  writings." 
Little  of  importance  is  said  in  the  introduction,  and  the  conspectus 
is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  it  might  (perhaps  we  should  say, 
ought  to)  have  been.  If  Lowndes,  McCosh,  and  Wilkinson  be 
deemed  worthy  of  note  and  comment,  Professor  6r.  Boole,  Professor 
"W.  A.  Butler,  and  Dr.  J.  O.  MacVicar  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted.  If  it  was  found  advisable  to  introduce  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessors Veitch,  Baynes,  aud  Arnold,  those  of  Professors  Cairns, 
Spalding,  and  Hoppus  might  have  been  added.  If  B.  H.  Smart, 
P.  C.  MacDougall,  and  Henry  Calderwood  require  record,  Bichard 
Congreve,  Charles  Bray,  and  Peter  Baynes  deserved  it  equally. 
We  might  add  too,  as  not  unwortliy  of  note,  Thomas  Hope,  Thomas 
Doubleday,  J.  K.  Morell,  F.  Hey  wood,  and  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn, 
translator  of  Kant ;  J.  W.  Blakesley,  biographer  of  Aristotle ;  P. 
E.  Dove,  author  of  the  "  Theory  of  Human  Progression ;"  F.  Espi- 
nasse,  biographer  of  Voltaire ;  Sir  A.  Grant,  George  Moore,  Wm. 
Maccall,  Wm.  Smith  (Q-ravenhurst),  J.  R.  Beard,  Wm.  Fleming, 
&c.  Such  nami^s  ought  not  to  be  absent  from  a  "conspectus" 
which  includes  Combe,  Bailey,  Rogers,  Taylor,  and  Buckle.  Even 
the  conspectus  itself  is  incomplete  in  its  references,  e.g.,  Lewes' 
"Aristotle,"  Veitch's  "Translations  of  Descartes,  "MorelFs  "Logic," 
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&c.,  are  not  mentiooed.  All  the  more  ia  this  a  releraat  laatter, 
because  tlie  conspectus  professes  to  be  "Statistical  and  not  eritkal," 
for  incomplete  statistics  is  worse  than  incomplete  criticism. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  "  The  Traditional  Differences :  how 
repeated  in  Carlyle,  Hamilton,  and  Mill."  "  The  differences  among 
philosophers  hitherto  may  be  resolved  ultimately  into  (1),  a  difftrence 
o^ psychological  theory,  accompanied  by  (2),  certain  differences  of  ai«w 
inological  conception^  all  subject  to  or  ending  in  (3),  a  difference  in 
respect  of  ontological  faUh, '  p.  30.  There  are,  in  the  first,  eipe» 
rimentalists  and  transcendentalists  ;  in  the  second,  nihilists,  mate- 
rialists, natural  realists,  constructive  idealists,  pare  idealists,  and 
advocates  of  absolute  identity ;  in  the  third  there  are  nQiuaenaUst« 
and  phenomenalists.  These  various  forms  of  the  outcome  of  tbooght 
are  sketched  and  differenced  with  some  accuracy  and  great  boldi^M 
of  touch.  In  relation  to  these  three  differences  Professor  ]^Iai»oQ 
reviews  Hamilton,  Carlyle,  and  Mill,  placing  the  two  former  in  the 
ranks  of  the  transcendentalists,  and  naming  the  latter  an  experi- 
mentalist.  He  refuses  to  allocate  the  cosmological  conception  of 
Carlyle,  but  he  gives  Hamilton  to  natural  realism  and  Mill  to  con- 
structive idealism.  They  both  negative  ontology,  but  Hamilton  hu 
ontological  beliefs,  while  in  Mill  these  are  repressed,  or  rstlier 
unexpressed.  "The  result  historically  is  that,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  most  prominent  rival  leaders  ia 
formal  or  systematic  British  speculation  have  been  two  philoso- 
phers, one  of  whom  may  be  described  as  a  transcendental  natursl 
realist,  forswearing  ontology,  but  with  much  of  the  ontological  pas- 
sion in  his  temper ;  and  the  other  as  an  empirical  idealist,  also  repu- 
diating ontology,  but  doing  so  with  the  ease  of  one  in  whom  the 
ontological  feeling  was  at  any  rate  suppressed  or  languid,"  p-  Itld. 

The  third  chapter  considers  "the  effects  of  recent  scientific  c*o&* 
ceptions  on  philosophy." 

"  Not  a  new  scientific  discovery  can  be  made,  not  a  new  scienkiiii* 
conception  can  get  abroad,  but  it  exercises  a  disturbing  ivflaeoce 
on  the  previous  system  of  thought,  antiquating  something,  disiaie- 
grating  something,  compelling  some  readjustment  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  some  trepidation  of  the  axis  of  the  whole.  SometioMf 
the  action  is  alznost  revolutionary,"  p.  163^  This  thesis  is  fullr 
illustrated,  and  the  tendency  noted  of  science  to  lead  tomaten^m 
or  idealism ;  at  tbe  same  time  he  thinks  he  perceives  a  **  blind 
struggling  towards  a  logic  that  should  profess  to  unite  the  two 
extremes,  and  intervolve  the  thought  of  nothing,  inextricably,  by  a 
law  of  the  intellect,  with  the  thought  of  absolute  being,"  p.  232. 

Chapter  fourth  shows  us  the  "  latest  drifts  and  groupings."  Tbe 
parties  grouped  are  (1),  Thomas  Carlyle,  Isaac  Taylor,  Dr.  TlTieireJi, 
Dr.  Newman,  Mr.  M.aurice,  and  Professor  Newman,  wiio  '*Iuire 
inwound  their  speculations  with  theological  questions  and  contro- 
versies," at  whom,  therefore,  Mr.  Masson  considers  it  inej^edicjit 
to  glance  as  their  merits  demand ;  (2),  the  British  Comtista— Lewe#, 
Mis$  Martineau,  and  Mr.  Buckle;  (3),  Professor  Bain  and  Mr. 
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Hof'bert  Spencer :  (i).  HamiltonianB — Mansel,  McCosli,  Lowndes, 
Caimf»,  Fraper,  Veitoh,  Baynes ;  (6).  Professor  Ferrior  and  J.  li. 
Stirlinjj;  (<>),  Swedenborf;iani8ts  and  Spiritualists;  and  a  section 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Mill  and  Hamilton,  founded  on  the 
r<?contly  pnblislied  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter  by 
the  former.  In  this  he  says,  **Mr.  Mill's  estimate  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton's intellect  and  of  the  worth  of  his  services  to  British  thought 
seem«  to  me  lower  than  was  to  be  expected  from  so  lit  a  judi^e," 
p.  3(>2.  One  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  peculiar  points,  he  touches  olT 
finely,  viz.,  **  his  preference  for  philosophy,  considered  as  a  ^yn'^- 
naatic  for  the  soul,  over  philosophy  considered  as  a  purveyor  of 
available  truths.  The  toil,  the  labour,  the  pain  of  philoeophizint; 
seemed  to  him  valuable,  apart  from  any  teaeliable  results,"  p.  3<jS. 
Professor  Masson  thus  explains  Mr.  Mill's  philosophical  place  and 
stand^point :  "  Mr.  Mill  cosmologically  is  now  a  cotfitationisL  The 
ultimate  fact  of  the  phenomenal  world,  as  recognized  by  him,  is 
neither  matter  nor  mind,  in  any  present  sense  of  these  tenns,  but  a 
cogitation  or  coasjulation  of  plienomena  which  may  be  called  feelings, 
out  of  which  cogitation  or  coagulation  it  has  happened,  in  virtue  of 
tbe  laws  regulating  it,  that  there  ia  now  that  stupendous  fact  of  all 
present — or  at  least  of  all  human — sentiency,  the  instinctive 'furling 
off.  in  every  conscious  or  perceptive  act,  of  a  conceived  external 
world  of  possibilities  from  a  conscious  and  persisting  personality. 
If  we  stop  at  this  fact — which  we  may  do  for  most  practical  pur- 
poses—our  coaraological  system  may  be  that  of  the  now  Construc- 
tive Idealism ;  but  if  we  persevere  in  the  analysis,  we  end  in  cogka- 
Honism,'*  p.  Slo.  Prof.  Masson  advances  the  following  objection  to 
Mr.  Mill's  philosophy:  **  He  provides  no  room  or  function  whatever 
for  belief  avS  distinct  from  knowledge."  If  we  assert  a  deity  it  must 
be  as  a  legitimate  inference  from  tlie  phenomena  of  our  experience ; 
if  we  predicate  certain  attributes  or  actions  of  this  deity,  those  also 
mu»t  be  rational  inferences  from  the  facts  that  come  within  our 
obBervation,  investigated  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Tea:}&ning.  In  other  words,  if  theism  and  theology  are  to  sustain 
themselves  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  the  d  posteriori  argament»  and 
not  by  any  form  or  forms  of  the  d priori  one,*'  p.  394. 

Many  other  ideas  of  worth  and  moment  are  given  in  the  course 
of  his  eritique.  Is  this  excursus  in  philosophy,  then^  snch  as  to 
irarrant  us  in  awarding  to  Professor  Masson  an  equal  place  as  a 
philosopher  to  that  which  he  has  already  acquired  as  an  historian, 
biographer,  politician,  critic,  <fec.  We  nesitatc  to  aiiirm  so.  He 
possesses  and  manife:Jt8  insight,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  philo- 
s&pkic  insight.  The  argumentation  of  philosophy  be  can  nsa  and 
represetit,  out  he  does  not  soem  to  have  wrought  out  within  his 
own  80^1  a  scheme  of  thought— a  system  of  philosojAy,  As  the 
-work  of  a  spectator  of  the  philosophic  strife,  nowever,  it  forms  a 
good  end  trustworthy  rexwrt  and  criticism. 
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IS  THE  OUT-DOOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  EEPBEHEXSIBLE? 


Affirmative. 
The  oQt-door  emplojznent  of  women 
ift  repreheiuible.  1.  It  witlidraws  them 
from  their  domestic  duties,  on  the  pro- 
per folfilment  of  which  so  much  is 
dependent,  and  which  cannot  be  neg- 
lected withont  familj  suffering  ensuing, 
both  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and 
peoaniarily.  The  youngest  children  are 
left  in  the  care  oC  one  not  mach  older 
than  themselves.  In  addition  to  suffer- 
ing from  bad  nursing,  they  are  often 
drugged  with  narcotics,  and  are  thus  in 
▼arioua  ways  injured  for  life.  The  good 
old  adage,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
DUie,"  is  disregarded.  Clothes  mending 
is  naglected,  and  poverty,  rags,  and 
diatnsB  are  the  consequences,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  not  counterbalaDoed  by  the 
wagea  of  out-door  employment  Proper 
food  is  not  provided  for  the  family,  who 
aufffr  phyaicaUy  in  consequence.  By 
the  abaence  of  the  mother  proper  re- 
strainU  are  removed  from  the  ohildrec, 
and  moral  deterioration  is  the  result, 
Sufficient  time  is  not  afforded  for 
keeping  the  home  clean,  and  phy- 
vcal  injury  and  mental  debasement 
follow.  The  home  is  not  made  so  com- 
fortable for  the  husband  as  it  should 
be,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  alehouse  or 
■om^  other  hurtiul  place  of  xesort  for 
comfort.  2.  It  operates  against  the 
employment  of  men,  who  are  neces- 
sarDj  displaced  by  the  employment  of 
w.omeo.  This  is  one  cause  of  so  many 
men  being  unoccupied.  Thus  the  right 
condition  of  things  is  turned  upside 
down.  Men  are  set  at  liberty  that 
their  place  may  be  occupied  by  women, 
who  are  taken  from  their  proper  sphere, 
which  men  cannot  fill.  In  a  right 
arrnn^ement  of  things  both  Difn  and 
womfn  would  have  their  a])|jropriale 


employment, — men  out  of  doors  aal 
women  within  doors.  3.  The  dafiy 
mingling  of  large  numbers  of  men  aod 
women  together  is  attendal  with  demo- 
ralizing effects.  In  these  laz^  mim- 
bers  there  are  some  who  are  grvHtfy 
depraved,  and  whose  Inflnenee  deprant 
o^ers. — 5.  S. 

Gut-door  labour  performed  by  womeB 
ought  most  certainlj  to   be   kept  as 
yiuch  as  possible  out  of  the  iiaa([ea  of 
society.      Home    is  womaaV    spfacrei 
The  rough  and  toilsome  labours  of  api- 
culture or  of  the  fictile  macufactiiTer 
are  not  fitted  for  their  frames,  Btill  Ins 
for  their  moral  nature  is  tlic  rode  cat* 
duct  often  indulged  in  among  onfr-doeir 
labourers.    The  poetry  of  t^  InjfieU. 
reads  very  nicely;  but  those  who  haw 
witnessed  the  reality,  and  thofrs  'whs 
know  the  pernicious  infloeoees  floataog^ 
like  a  moral  miasma  over  the  new-xoemn 
hay,  will  hesitate  before  they  ttsert  tha£ 
anything  can   be    more  reprehevislble 
than  field   labour  for  women,    extgpt 
those  forms  of  out-door  work  whi<dt  anr 
practised  in  the  potterf,  at  the  csna^ir 
head,  and  in  the  brickfleld.    An^wi^ 
labour  engaged  in  bj  vromen  leisms  tbe 
entire  wages  of  the  wfadeof  tfatUbvoms 
engaged  in  that  particular  hoe  of  uidai* 
try;  as  the  tendency  is  alwaja  to  draw- 
down wages  to  the  lowest  poiAt  vhiJe 
women,  lured  on  by  the  hope  of  higher 
wages,  are  led  to  eogage  in  aBfeaui^M 
labour.  The  distinctions  of  ecix  tira*j|rt 
obliterated  in  the  associatioll  of  thaw 
labouren,  and  the unsexedworVeni fie 
with  each  other  ih  prafiigtisy  end  yHat* 
The  home  is  iojared  in'eve^  way,  toft 
society  has  thrown  upon  it  ODvtfnavDr 
a  spawn  of  ilIegitiffi«cy,|«6penaBiy  mm 
the  heathenism  of  our  xonplex'  aodd 
system  continues  to  increase,  lo  tius  «•- 
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men's  labonr  reacts  in  producing  wo- 
men's sorest  tvoes — marriagelessness  and 
livelihood  by  immoralitj. — Dbbwent. 
The  out'door  employment  of  women 
is  reprehensibla  1.  Becaase  it,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevents  them  from  form- 
ing those  domestic  habits  which  are  so 
essential  to  their  fatare  hxippiness  and 
well-being;  for  how  can  a  woman  be 
expected  to  conduct  her  hoasehold 
affairs  in  a  proper  manner  when  she 
has  been  tatii;ht  to  work  in  the  field 
or  factory  instead  of  the  house?  2. 
Because  it  remures  them  from  their 
proper  sphere  of  labour,  and  thereby 
prevents  tbem  from  working  out  the 
jjreat  effects  on  feociety  which  tbey,  by 
their  nature,  are  intended  to  do.  The 
mother's  influence  Is  most  felt  by  the 
child,  who  in  its  turn  develops  those 
iniJuences  into  actions,  and  by  those 
actions  affects  society  according  to  the 
good  or  bad  influences  by  which  it  has 
been  governed.  The  mother's  influence 
is  not  only  felt  in  childhood,  but  extends 
through  life,  urging  us  on  to  high  and 
ZK>bIe  deeds,  or  leading  ns  into  acts  of  a 
debasing  nature;  therefore  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  get  women  properly 
trained  for  the  high  po.sition  which 
th^j  ought  to  and  will  jet  occupy  in 
society^  so  that  their  influence  may  at 
all  times  be  exerted  for  good.  3.  Be- 
cause it  prevents  mothers  from  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  their  own  children, 
aod  thereby  gives  encouragement  to  the 
system  of  drugging  children.  We 
think  that  the  out-door  employment  of 
womea  caowot  but  be  reprehensible.-* 
T.W. 

:^EOATIVX. 

T^  woman's  question  is  an  intricate 
one.  The  out-door  employment  of  wo- 
men is  not  reprehensible  in  itself,  how- 
ever noach  so  it  may  be  io  the  modes 
in  wiueh  it  la  oarried  on.  Of  old  time 
the  pursuits  of  gardening,  reaping,  glean- 
ing, fruit-gathering,  &£.,  fell  to  the  let 
of  women,  fts  well  as  the  managemeni 
of  steers  and  domestic  animals.  The 
state  of  modern  life  has  introduced 
manufactures,  and  the  labour  of  women 
has  beiru  transferred  from    the   semi- 


pastoral  occupations  of  the  field  to  th« 
semi-manufacturing  processes  of  the 
bleaching- ground,  the  dye- work,  the 
calico-printing  work,  the  tile-field,  &c. 
In  these,  taken  by  themsekes,  there  is 
nothing  reprehensible,  though  modem 
sensuality,  ignorance,  greed,  and  folly 
have  introduced  evils  into  them.  These 
evils  are  always  reprehensible,  but  the 
labour  is  not.  Labour,  like  marriage, 
is  honourable  to  all,  and  the  lal>our  of 
women  is  not  to  be  scofted  out  of  the 
market  because  besotted  men  hav(» 
dragged  many  female  outworkers  into 
the  mire  of  sin.  Much  as  sin  prevails 
among  women  employed  hi  out-drK>P 
labour,  we  question  if  it  would  noc 
much  more  abound  if  women  were  to  be 
wholly  dependent  on  men  'for  their 
living.  Then  a  life  of  sin  would  otf*n 
be  inevitable,  whereas  now  even  out- 
door labour  aflurds  a  means  of  inde- 
pendence, and  makes  the  enticement  of 
vice  at  once  less  powerful  and  less  ex- 
cusable.— M.  A.  R. 

Women  must  work.  There  is  no 
shirking  that  fact.  What  sort  of  work 
suits  them  best?  Close  omfinement 
at  fretful  needlework,  in  itetrs  of  fac- 
tories, in  millinery  pest-houses,  or 
among  the  fields,  with  the  sky  over- 
head and  nature  around  them?  Hard 
may  be  the  toil  demanded,  but  it  is  full 
of  lusty  life,  and  does  not  shrivel  their 
nature  like  the  hive  system  of  hi-door 
industry.  There  is  nothing  reprebett- 
sible  in  woman  making  her  own  Hfe 
sweet  by  labour.  If  sin  arise  in  such 
states  there  is  more  blame,  we  think,  to 
be  cast  on  human  natnre  than  oa  out- 
door employment. — D.  W.  T. 

Shocking  revelations  have  certainly 
appeared  in  the  dally  prints  concerning 
out-door  labour,  agricultural  and  maoou- 
facturiog,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  latter  or  the  former 
affi)rded  the  most  sensational  reporte. 
But  the  revelations  of  factory  life,  and 
of  all  those  forms  of  female  industtj 
whleh  are  carried  on  In-doors,  are  quite 
as  off(!nsive  and  as  vile.  In  fact,  tiie 
sins  and  sorrows  of  life  are  felt  in  both. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
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destractton  of  the  home  feelings  can  be 
so  wholly  aocompUshed  among  oat-door 
workers  sh  among  in-door  ones,  while 
vice  can  scarcely  be  so  openly  Indnlged 
in.  Houses  afford  a  sense  of  privacy, 
which  oat-doors  do  not,  and  unless  the 
work  is  entirely  nnsuitable  for  females,  on 
accoant  of  its  requirements,  we  consider 
ont-doors  more  favourable  than  in-doors, 
and  would  not  regard  labour  of  the  for- 
mer sort  reprehensible. — A.  C.  H.  E. 

Women  far  outnumber  men.  There 
is  a  surplus  of  female  population, 
and  the  question  comes  to  be — either 
shall  these  women  exist  in  a  mere 
state  of  dependence,  often  leading  to 
ricious  connections,  or  shall  they  have 
the  means  of  independence  in  their  own 
hands,  b/ being  able  to  eneage  in  out- 
door labour?  Many  of  the  oat-door 
labours  in  wbich  women  bear  a  Aare 
are  strictly  feminine  and  suitable  to 
their  nature  and  circumstances.    Some 


unfemimne  parsnits  have,  it  is  tro«, 
been  intraded  into  by  women,  as  sone 
uomasoalinfl  employmeots  have  beea 
invaded  by  men.  The  need  for  women 
working  out  of  doors  is  not  likely 
soon  to  diminish,  anlaas  their  uombcn 
greatly  decrease.  So  long  as  they  mast 
work  they  must  accept  the  kind  of  U- 
bour  th«y  caa  get  and  do. — T.  P.  C. 

Political  economy  has  been  cslleJ 
"  the  dismal  science,"  and  so  it  i&  to  all 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  coafonn 
to  the  requirements  of  life.  A  poet  ha^ 
given  even  a  more  dismal  picture  o:' 
human  existence  when  be  sings, — 

"  Ah  I  man  must  work,  and  woman  m:i%: 
weep." 

It  is  surely  better  that  they  should  la- 
bour than  weep;  and  if  they  axe  u 
labour  at  all  they  are  far  bettar  in  lh» 
fields  tbau  immared  in  factones  aid 
shut  up  in  mills. — Jacob  Clkab. 


^^t  Jnquinr* 


QCTGSTIOKS  REQUIRING  AnsWSRS. 

569.  Be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of 
the  price  and  author  of  the  best  *'  Mo> 
dera  Geography,"  also  the  price  and 
publisher  of  the  Fortnight^  £evieta  t — 
A  Subscriber. 

570.  Would  any  reader  oblige  with 
a  brief  accoant  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  editor  of  the  Fori- 
nigJUhf  Review  ? — Westworth. 

571.  Many  works  have  been  issued, 
containing  the  beauties  of  authors, 
«.  g.f  the  "  Beauties  of  Shakspere,'*  of 
**  Burke,"  &c.  Has  any  similar  book  been 
issued  containing  the  beauties  of  an- 
cient authors,  e.y.,  the  beauties  of  Ho- 
mer, of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  &c.  ?  If  not, 
would  any  one  supply  me  with  a  list 
ofthe  generally  recognized  beauties  of 
Homer,  t. «.,  choice  specimens. — ^A.  R. 
CH. 

Answsrs  to  QuESTioats. 
547.  "  Offices  of  Prayer;  smbracing 


all  the  Devotional  Fart«  of  Scriptoir . 
applied  to  the  Leading  Keeseaitici  «f 
Lif«  and  Religion."  By  Thos.  WaddalL 
London :  Longmans  and  Co. — ^W«  B.  L 

559.  The  prasent  Earl  de  Gny  ui 
Ripon  is  the  eldest  son  of  Viseent 
Goderichi  prime  minister  in  1827.— 
Buddy. 

569.  See  BrUltk  CmUrovermaiui. 
Vol.  h,  1865,  pp.  S30,  385,  aad  add  Ip 
that  list  *'  A  Mannal  of  Modem  Goh 
graphy,"  by  Rev.  A.  Maekay  (Black- 
wood and  Son).  7s.  6d.  The  /Wl- 
t^ghtljf  Rtoitw  is  pablished  by  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  priee  2a. — G.  W.  D. 

671.  Two  seleotioas  of  the  B*»<«n 
mentioned  we  have  seen.  They  wsi% 
edited  by  Dr.  Ramage,  a  Soottiah  sebow* 
master,  and  published  in  Uverpoel,bet 
we  do  not  remember  mam  tliM  thisef 
the  works,  at  which  we  mentyglaneid. 
YniCB. 
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LORD  STANLEY  AND  THE  TIHES. 

[Lord  Stanley,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  "The  House  of  Commons,"  at  the 
lancheon  given  by  the  Mnyor  of  Birmingham  to  the  President  and  a  select 
Titimher  of  the  members  of  The  British  Association,  on  11th  September,  gave  ex- 
pression to  certain  opinions  regarding  Parliamentary  Eloquence,  which  the  Times 
has  thought  proper  to  controvert.  We  think  it  advisable,  as  containing  the 
elennents  of  a  good  debate,  to  place  the  pro  and  con.  of  this  question  before  the 
readers  of  the  Societies*  Section.] 


Lord  Stanley  Baid : — 

'*  I  have  sat  in  the  Houso  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  and  I  can  say  with  pride 
that  the  longer  I  have  known  it  the  higher 
has  risen  my  respect  for  its  ability  and  for 
its  common  sense.  I  believe,  both  as  re- 
gards men  and  influence,  the  opinion  of  the 
House  cf  Commons  collectively  is  generally 
better  than  that  of  any  individual  member 
of  it.  I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  young 
members.  The  House,  as  long  as  I  have 
known  it,  has  always  shown  a  marvellous 
tact,  almost  approaching  to  instinct,  in 
discerning  who  are  likely  to  contribute 
anything  to  its  debates,  and  those  who 
merely  get  up  to  waste  time  and  to  air 
their  Vocabulary.  I  have  heard  men  who 
hav«  spoken  with  real  fluency  and  elo> 
queace,  in  a  word,  men  who  arc  described 
as  having-  great  command  of  language, 
when  probably  it  would  be  truer  were 
TOQ  to  say  that  language  bos  great 
command  of  them.  Men  of  that  class 
I  have  heard  described  as  not  knowing 
what  they  were  going  to  say  when  they  got 
np,  not  knowing  what  they  were  saying 
when  on  their  legs,  and  not  knofwing  what 
they  had  said  when  they  had  sat  down. 
M^ny  a  man  of  that  sort  is  left  to  declaim 
to  empty  benchea,  whilst  yon  have  the  ear 
of  400  or  500  members  listening  in  silent 
respect  to  some  (m«  else,  who  certainly 
had  not  the  gift  of  oratory,  and  brought  his 
Bentencefl  oot  head  fbremost,  or  tail  fore- 
motft^  tfiitil  yon  almost  wandered  how  it 
was  possible  a  man  conid  speak  such  bad 
grammar.  The  House  of  Commons  soon 
found  out  when  a  man  spoke  common- 


The  Times  replied: — 

"  A  clear  thinker,  an  accurate 
reasoner,and  an  impartial  judge,who 
has  sat  for  seventeen  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley 
has  every  claim  to  the  attention  of 
those  whom  he  undertakes  to  in- 
struct in  the  art  of  rising  in  its 
good  graces.  Lord  Stanley  professes 
the  highest  respect  for  the  House, 
and  advocates  the  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
and  entertained,  we  believe,  by  many 
of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
that  the  collective  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  House  is  better  than 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  any  one 
of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  have 
inclfned  to  the  belief  that  there 
must  be  persons  in  the  House  whose 
judgment  would  as  far  transcend 
the  aggregate  judgment  of  the  whole 
assembly  as  their  attainments  and 
abilities  transcend  its  average  at- 
tainments and  abilities.  His  Lord- 
ship's observations  would  seem  to 
imply*— what  they  certainly  were 
not  meant  to  convey — that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  oratory,  and 
that  so  long  as  a  man  has  clear  and 
sensible  views  of  things  it  is  im- 
material for  his  success  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  what  language  he 
may  gtv«  them  to  his  audience. 
The  error  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  criticrwhobefieved  that  as  a 
good  man  i»,  after  all,  the  person 
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places  and  nothiog  more,   and   fitronnd 
the  man  ^bo,  though  awkwardlf  and  an- 
coQthlj,  reallj  intended  to  ooDftcibata  aome 
new  idea  to  the  discaasion  that  was  going 
on.    I  recoUecty  about  a  dozen  yean  ago, 
when  the  discoKsions  aboat  competitiTe  exa- 
minadon  for  *the  pablic  serriocs  first  came 
on,  somebody  said,  by  way  of  a  sneer,"  Oh, 
if  competitive  examination  is  such  a  good 
thing,  why  do  yon  confine  it  to  the  clerks? 
why  not  have  it  also  for  the  secretaries 
of  atateaiid  chanoellors  of  the  exohequer  ?  " 
Well  my  answer  was  and  iS;  this  ia  exactly 
what  ^e  do:  no  man  oonld  obtain  a  leading 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
passing  throngh  a  competitive  examination. 
It  is  a  trial  of   physical  strength  and 
endoraooe ;  a  trial  of  padsnce  aad  of  temper ; 
it  is  a  trial  of  readlnesa,  of  therough  and 
occuFate  knowledge,  and,  last  and  chief 
of  all,  it  is  a  trial  of  common  sense  and 
koowledige  of  the  world.    If  a  man  fails 
entirely  in  any  one  of  these  particulars,  but 
mora  especially  if  he  fails  in  the  last»  he 
may  do  very  well  elsewhere,  but  he  is  not 
the  man  who  will  take  a  leadin^^  part  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons.    I  suppose  there  is  no 
popular  assembly  that  has  ever  existed  that 
has  commanded  so  much  respect  and  exer- 
cised BO  much  power  as  the  English  House 
of  Commooa.    Now  why  is  that?    It  is 
because  there  saver  haatixistad  alegislatiTe 
body  whose  component  members  were  so 
thoroughly  independent  in  social  position 
and  in   feeling.     Take  the   whole   House 
through;  count  up^you  may  eaaily  do  it — 
the;  number  «f  those  who  are  known  to  be 
asjaring  to  high  political   offioa;  deduct 
ag^in — and  I  am  happy  to  say  they  are 
▼ery  few — those  who  are  suppoesd  to  come 
ia  OB  tba  speculation  that  they  may  drop 
in  for  a  comfortable  plaoe  somewhere;  de- 
doat  both  these  classes,  aad  they  still  leave 
behind  a  great  majority  in  the  House.    I 
say  again  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  is  oompoead  of  men  who  hare 
nolhipg  to  fear  and  nothing  ta  gain  from 
any  minister,  and  who  can,  thaiiefere, follow 
a  miaisteff  without  semiiAty,  and  oppose 
hm  miXhimiL  asperity.     M  ifgards   the 
character  of  the  House  of  Cammoas,  I  am 
not  afraid' it' wJU  e^r  Ipsa  the  position 
it  now  holils  in  public  opinioi>» '    . 


mast  likely  to  pemada  his  sadieoee, 
eveiy  good  crater  must  of  asQcsaty 
he  a  good  man.    There  never  did 
exist  yet  a  popular  assembly,  sad 
there  probably  aaver  will  eziat  ooe, 
on  which  the  graces  of  maaasr, 
of  diction,  and  of  language  will  be 
lost,  and  which  will  be  aUe  aa  €«b- 
pletely  to  diatinguish  between  the 
husk  and  the  kernel  as  to  fix  its 
attention  whdUj  <m  tha  thiag  to  be 
proved,  and  to   disregard  estirsly 
the  manner  ia  which  tha  proof  is 
brought    forwacdr       We   an  sot 
aware  of  any  person  who  has  at- 
tracted to  himself  a  CMUBdeaUs 
fihara  of  the  attention  of  tha  Hoass 
of  Commons  who  haa  sot  beea  en- 
dowed with  more    than  erdiaaiy 
powvs  of  laogttag,e.    Loid  PahMr- 
ston,  though  never  a  vaiy  flueat, 
has  alwi^s  been  a  oorrect  and  gran- 
matical  speaker^  aad  carsfial  even 
to  fiMtidiouaaess  in  the  nsa  oC  weida 
Mr.  Disraeli,  with  higher  ccatocical 
preienaioos,  has  often  been  ahla  ti 
conceal  unformed  views  or  detetivi 
information  by  a  dextesona  employ- 
meat  of  wonU;   and  it  if  i|aits 
notorious  that  it  is. not  alona  te  his 
mastecy  over  tha  aul^ect  on  phieh 
he  speaks  that  Mr.  Gladatapa  onai 
the  infloenae  whiah  ha  mrmtitm 
over  the  House  of  Conmofls.    We 
are  unable  to  call  tn  mipd  a  ptnoa 
able  to  oommaad  tha  iltaBtiflB  of 
400  or  500  membars  ^  ^y  mntfmnm 
utterly  ni^rammatical,  aad  pashid 
out  Bometimea  head  aad,  wamtiVM 
tail   fommsat.'    Tha<  Sat   jaial, 
doubtleaa,  is  a  fuU  and  stear- 
Btanding  of  the  snhjeel^lha: 
the  preparing  it  in  aadii  Ai 

pathy  of  a  highly  arit^  aMsdU> 
The  BDoeaaafai  ocator  iathi.W 
who  unitaa  tha  two.  Tbilbi«w<f 
Commona  at  tha  prcaBnitiB»<«i|tf 
sot  suffer  itaatf  tat  badiBWadJMK 

the  laagnaga  fl€  ||au.il4hMMf> 
waahonMlnatthipkaiqi  |pti>rgy 
comnHm  Mma  iCit-vaolA?  rt^ . 
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Sttcjkcts  Suitable  for  Dkbate. 

Is  the  Character  of  WilHam  Peon  wor- 
thy of  admiration? 

Was  Charlee  the  Second  s  Declaration  of 
lodnlgence  rightly  rejected  by  the 
Ifeneoofonnista? 

Was  the  American  Revolution  founded 
on  JoBt  Causes? 

What  causes  Over-population — Plenty 
or  Poverty? 

Are  Protective  Doties  always  disad- 
vantageous? 

Im  the  Beligioas  Theory  of  Civil  60- 
Tennnent  Defensible? 

Do  OdeD80*s  Bible  Criticisms  favour 
Infidelity? 

Are  the  Triumphs  of  Power  worth 
their  Ooet? 

Is  tiie  Phalanstery  or  the  Family  the 
best  form  of  Training  Children? 

Is  Mnemotechny  practically  useful? 

Was  the  Conquest  of  Peru  justifiable? 

Is  Competition  advantageous? 

Is  the  enforeed  Depopnlation  of  a  Coun- 
try right? 

Is  Chnship  a  beiMAcial  form  of  Civili- 
catfott? 

Are  Christian  Missions  a  failure? 

Is  Lay  Preaching  Scriptural? 

Is  Denonlnationalism  Christian? 

Ja  Ceremonialism  disadvantageous  and 
injudicious? 

Is  Auricular  Confession  consistent  with 
Independence? 

Sfaotild  an  Atheist  fear  to  die? 

Can  a  pr^Adamite  Antiquity  be  proved 
Yegftffing  the  Human  Race? 

Are  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Symbolical  or  Historical? 

Was  the  Human  Race  ever  miracnlonsly 
dispersed? 

On|fat  Missions  to  be  Beligioas  or 
Oommsraal? 

Oogfat  Copyright  to  be  International? 

Is  the  Ghnrdk  or  the  Bible  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  Faith? 

Is  "The  License  Law"  just  and  expe- 
dient? 

Sbotdd  Pnbrio  Traffic  in  Spiritaons 
LiqtBOrs  be  deekred  Illegal? 

Ottght  Bducation  to  be  regulated  by 
a  person's  intended  profession? 

Is  Modem  equal  to  Ancient  Pietj  ? 


Is  the  Study  of  Modern  preferable  to 
that  of  Ancient  Languages? 

Does  Christianity  forbid  Social  Amuse- 
ments? 

Is  the  Maine  Law  spplicable  to  Eng« 
land? 

Is  Emulation  a  jast  principle  in  Educa* 
tion? 

Are  Peace  Principles  practical  in  the 
worid? 

Can  the  EfBcaoy  of  Prayer  be  proved? 

Is  Moral  Education  more  important 
than  Intellectual? 

Would  Papal  Supremacy  benefit  Man- 
lund? 

Has  the  luflaence  of  the  Aristocracy  00 
Literature  been  beneficial? 

Hsve  Mechanics'  Institutes  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  People? 

Are  the  Masses  mora  selfish  than  the 
Aristocracy? 

Was  the  Government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
worse  than  that  of  Louis  Napol^n? 

Is  the  Distribution  of  Property  in  Eng- 
land such  as  it  should  be? 

Ought  Statements  of  Experience  to 
form  tests  for  admission  to  Christiui 
Chnrehes? 

Is  Goethe  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  a 
Man  and  an  Author? 

Are  the  Teachings  of  Oarlyle  favourable 
to  Freedom  and  Progress? 

Is  the  use  of  Tobacco  commendable? 

Is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  Scrip- 
tural  and  Reasonable? 

Was  Le  Sage  the  author  of  Oil  Bias? 

Republic  or  Monarchy — which  is  pre* 
ferable? 

Is  a  Conntry  Life  preferable  to  one  ia 
Town? 

Are  popular  Lectures  nsefiil  as  meam 
of  Instruction? 

Ought  Working  Men's  Olnbi  to  be  en- 
couraged? 

Is  "  thus  saith  the  Scriptmee  "  a  Beli- 
gious  ultknaHtm  f 

Was  the  Fall  of  Lord  Claiendon  de* 
served? 

Was  Lord  Baoon  justly  Condemned? 

Ought  Insanity  to  annul  Legal  Raspon* 
sihility? 

Should  Weekly  Wages  be  Taxable  M 
Income?  * 
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OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITEBATURE. 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Critioism." — PAfer  11. 

[Fame  is  transient,  and  the  critic  who  gives  It  shonhl  give  it  qoieklj.] 

Be  thou  the Jlrsi  true  merit  to  hffriend  ; 

His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  till  all  e6mmend.  (56)  275 

Short  is  the  date,  alas!  of  modern  rhymes^ 

And  'tis  but  jast  to  let  them  lire  hetimes. 

No  longer  sow  that  golden  ag«  appears. 

When  Patriarch  wits  survived  a  thousand  years: 

Now  length  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost,  (67)  28*) 

And  bare  three  score  is  all  that  we  can  boast ; 

Our  sons  their  fathers  failing  language  see, 

And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Drjden  be. 

Mbaninos  of  Words  in  Italics,  as  Sugobstions  for  Paraphrasing. 

Line  274.  Earliest*,  genuine;  to  ap*  I      276.  Brief;  popalaritj;  poe&ia. 
pr«;iate.  | 

(56)  "  BIb  dat  qui  cito  dat."     He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. — A.  AkiaiMt. 

(57)  *'  Why  then  doth  Flesh,  a  bubble-glasa  of  braath» 

Hunt  after  honour  and  advaQoement  vain, 
And  rear  a  trophy  for  devouring  Death, 
With  flo  grea^  labour  And  lox^^astiog  nua. 
As  if  his  days  for  ever  should  remain  r 
Sith  all  that  iu  this  world  i^  gceat  and  gay 
Doth  as  a  vapour,  vanish  and  decay. 

'*  Look  back  who  list  upou  the  former  ages, 
Ar^di  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become; 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sa^es 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum? 
Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  ntight-and  matn, 
And  made  one  meer  of  the  earth  and  of  thefr  reign  ?" 

Edmdnd  Spenser  i  "  ktant  ofTmf." 
'♦•The  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular,  ut  nothing.  He  does  not  address  hfunelf,  Hke 
the  rnati  of  science,  to  the  learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn ;  but  to  all  ifiss* 
kiAdt  and  hia  purpose  b^ng  to  delight  trad  tbbe  praisiid,  necessarily  extends  toi!! 
wh«  can  receive  pleasure  or  join  iti  applause.  It  is  strange  aodsoBBewttt 
huffliHsting  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  those  wlio  had  once  fought  their  iniv 
Bueceasfully  to  distinction,  and  surmounted  the  rivalry  of  contemporary  envy,  law 
again  sunk  into  neglect.  Wc  have  great'  deference  for  publre  ^rfoB,  isd 
readily  admit  that  nothing  bat  what  is  good  can  be  permanently  'popalar;  But 
though  its  vivat  may  be  generally  oracular,  1f^  pereij/t  appears  to^  ta  tobeeftea 
sufficiently  capricious;  aftd  while  we  would  w9!Hngiy' foster  aU'ihat  it  bids  U  live, 
we  wottld  willingl)'  revive  much  that  it  leaves  tT>  die.    .    .     ."  WliSfe  our  tiib 
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So  when  the  JailJiful  pencil  bas  designed 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  masters  mind, 
When  a  new  world  leaps  oat  at  hia  command, 
And  read  J  nature  waita  npon  his  hand : 
Whoi  tlie  ripe  Cdloara  sdften  and  tinit6^  (58) 
And  sweetlj  melt  into  jast  shade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give 
And  each  bold  figure  jw?  begins  to  live, 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away ! 

[As  Fame  is  exposed  to  envy,  critics  should  be  generous.] 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
Atones  nut  for  that  envy  which  it  brings  ; 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boasts 
But  soon  the  sliort^Uved  vf^oiiy  is  lost; 
Like  some  fair  flower  the  early  Spring  supplies, 
That  ^aily  blooms,  bat  e'en  iit  blooming  dies. 
What  is  the  wit  which  must  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  en  jay : 


2S5 


290 


295 


300 


284.  Trastworthy;  planned. 
'l%b.  Original   ontgrowth;  draughts- 
man's. 

288.  Glowing;  blend;  mingle. 


291.  Well-drawn;  perceptibly ; seems. 
295.  Compensates ;    ill-feeling;    ex- 
cites. 


leazthen,  our  lives  remain  as  short  as  ever;  and  the  calls  on  our  time  multiply, 
while  our  time  itself  is  flying  swiftly  away.  .  .  .  And  many  poets  worthy  of 
eternal  remembrance  have  been  forgotten,  merely  because  there  was  not  room  in  our 
memories  for  all." — Lord  Jeffrey's  •'  Essays,^  ^^  Review  of  CawphelVs  Specimens  of 
tka  British  Poets!*  1819. 

(58)  *'  Words  are,  iu  fact,  the  colours  by' which  an  author  paints  his  pictures; 
and  the  colour  which  he  uses  betrays  the  man.  In  our  day  the  exigencies 
of  science,  of  comn.erce,  the  requirements  of  modern  life,  the  lcw  thoughts,  the 
new  feelings  to  which  progress  gives  birth,  are,  in  one  sense,  expanding,  and,  in 
another,  restricting  the  meaning  of  words.     Our  language  requires  both  enriching 

and  purifying And  never  had  we  more  need  of  fresh  life  and  vigour 

in  our  poetry  than  at  the  present  moment.  Our  Muses  have  bmigrated  from  the 
woody  heights  of  Parnassus  and  the  springs  of  Hippooreae  to  Mayfair.  Poetry, 
instead  of  being  an  oak  of  the  forest,  nurtured  by  the  wind  aud  raio,  is  now  a  plant 
iorced  in  the  hot  air  of  drawing-rooms.  The  manliness  of  tones  which  so  stamped 
itself  upon  our  ElizaboLhan  dramatists  seems  in  danger  of  dying.  Those  great 
poets  mixed  with  the  crowd,  wrestled  with  a  thou&and  ills,  and  throve  upon 
misfurtunes  vchich  would  overwhelm  ihe  modern  minstrel.  One  was  a  brick- 
mason,  one  a  poribh  clerk,  and  the  greatest  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Their  plays  are 
full  of  life,  of  its  stern  trials  —  such  as  the  poor  only  know, — reflects  man's 
passions,  and  joys,  and  as^'iratious;  and,  above  all,  are  written  in  strong,  homely 
Knglish.  And  yet  upon  mere  words,  of  course,  poetry  does  not  depend.  Yoo  may 
uao  the  most  beautiful  words  as  a  limner  does  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  stiU 
produce  only  a  daub.  For  poetry  comes  only  out  of  a  high,  earnest  life,  purified 
by  discipline,  and  forli/ied  by  reason,  in  the  essential  goodness  of  things,  and  then 
comes  only  at  those  rare  intervals  when — 

**  *  Our  great  good  parts  put  wings  into  our  souls.* " 
ComhUl  Magazine^  July, "  Tht  Po$try  of  Provmcialismsl*  pp.  40 — 42. 
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Then  most  our  tronble  still  when  moat  admind, 

And  still  the  more  we  gire,  the  more  required ; 

Whose  fame  with  pains  ve  gnsrd  but  lose  with  ease, 

Sore  some  to  vex,  bat  never  all  to  please; 

'Tis  what  the  vicioiu  fear,  the  virtii9nft  shnn. 

By  fools  'tis  hated  and  bj  knaves  nndonel 

If  wU  so  much  from  ^noranee  undergo. 

Ah,  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe! 

OfM^  thoae  met  rewards  who  could  taaeJ^ 

And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavoured  wdL 

Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  dne, 

Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 

Kow  they  who  reach  Psmaasus*  lofty  crown, 

Employ  their  paini  to  spurn  some  others  down; 

And  while  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 

ConteneUng  wits  become  .the  sport  oSJbols  ; 

But  still  the  worst  with  most  regret  oommemd 

For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 

To  what  base  ends  and  by  what  abject  ways 

Are  mortals  urged  through  sacred  lust  (59)  oSpruise  ! 

Ah,  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glcMty  boasti 

Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost. 

Good  nature  and  good  name  must  ever  join; 

To  err  is  human— to  forgive  divine. 
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306.  Genius;  stupidity;  endure. 

310.  In  fbrmer  ages;  received;  out- 
shine. 

815.  Use;  great  exertions;  kick  de- 
risively. 


817.  Qaarrslfom9a»thoit;pk3rthc|i 
the  ignorant. 

818.  Lowest;  vezatiQo;bert«wpBBK. 
821.  Mankind      driven ;     gnocka 

greed;  fame. 


(59)  ^  Auri  sacra  fames."    Cursed  greed  of  gold. — VurgS, 

*'  How  vain  that  second  life  in  others  breath. 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ! 
Base,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  roust  resiga 
(Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fihel) 
The  great  man*s  curae,  without  the  gains  endure; 
Be  envied,  wretched,  and  be  flattered,  poor; 
All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profess'd. 
And  all  successfnl,  jealous  friends  at  best. 
Nor  Fame  I  slight;  nor  for  her  fitvours  call: 
She  comes  unlocked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  cost  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice; 
Ah,  if  the  muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way. 
Or ,  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  fallen  ruins  of  another's  fame. 
Then  teach  me,  Heaven,  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays. 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  tffrelehed  lust  ofpruue  ; 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown; 
Ah,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  I" 

Papers  "  Temj>2s  ofFamu^  (doKBg  fiBB)> 
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The  Religioas  Tract  Society  is  about 
to  issne,  in  12  voU.,  for  17s.f  "■  A  Co- 
lectvm  of  the  Writings  of  the  British' Re- 
formen,'*  with  biographies,  sketches, 
portraite,  &c. 

Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante  is 
reported  as  tr>  f Ae  pren. 

A  uniform  edition  of  the  old  English 
poets  is  projected  in  America. 

A  library  of  old  English  divines, 
carefully  edited,  is  among  the  faTonrite 
designs  of  two  American  publishers. 

Mifes  H.  F.  Gould,  American  poetess, 
died  September  5tk. 

Richard  Hildreth,  historian  of  the 
United  States,  translator  of  Bentham's 
"*  Legislation,"  author  of  the  ''  White 
Slave,"  &c.,  died  at  Trieste,  where  he 
waa  U.S.  Consul,  July  10th,  aged  58. 

"  A  History  of  the  American  Civil 
War,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  whose 
"  History  of  the  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe "  attracted  much  no- 
tice, is  promised  early;  He  has  jnst 
issued  **  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil 
Policy  of  America." 

Jooqnin  Navarre  has  translated 
Prescott's  *'  Conquest  of  ISexioo  **  into 
Spanish. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  president  of  the  Ben- 
ares College,  has  in  the  press  ^  Idylls 
from  the  &inscrit,"  chiefly  trauslatiODS 
from  Kaladksa. 

Buckle's  work,  ''The  l^story  of 
Civilization,"  is  not  to  be  left  •  uncon- 
tinned;  Judge  Dean  of  Albany,  U.S., 
has  undertaken  this  task,  for  which  he 
is  said  to  be  eminently  qualified. 

Rev.  Franke  Parker,  M.A.,  is  about 
to  make  Daniel  and  Thncydides  ilhu- 
trate  each  other  in  regard  to  the  oom« 
ing  of  the  Messiah  in  a  critique  of  1>t, 
Pusey's  "Daniel  the  Prophet." 

The  Church  and  State  Review  is  to 
be  changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly 


serial,  and  the  editorship  goes  out  of 
the  hands  of  Archdeacon  Dentson. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Oakley,  author  of  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  translation  of  the  English 
Bible  (1855Xdied  Sept.  15th,  aged  33. 

Traugott  Bromme,  author  of  *'  Tra- 
vels in  North  America  and  Upper 
Canada  "(1834),  and  draughtsman  of 
the  atlas  to  Homboldts  '"Cosmos," 
died  at  Stuttgart,  Sept  4th,  aged  64. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pnrkiss,  who  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  treatise  on  dynamics,  was 
drowned  in  the  Ctim,  while  bathing,  in 
August,  aged  2S. 

Count  Waldarsee  is  engaged  on  '*  The 
War  in  Denmark  in  1B64." 

M.  Berryer  is  about  to  issue,  with 
annotations,  his  ''  Orations  "  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  Chambers. 

The  muncipality  of  Floreoce  has  pat 
up  a  monumental  marble  tablet  on  the 
house  where  Mrs.  T.  Trollope  died. 

Professor  Fetis,  of  Brussels,  has 
issaed  a  "  Musical  Dictionary." 

Lamartine's  ''Life  of  Byron  "  is  pub- 
lishing aaa/eiM7i6<<Mk 

Franeia  XL,  late  King  of  Naples,  in- 
tends, it  ia  said,  to  publish  his  me- 
moirs. 

M.  Jules  Yallda  is  writing  a  series  of 
papers  in  the  Courier  du  Dimanche  on 
English  literature. 

The  Antholoffia  Italiana,  a  sort  of 
fortnightly  review,  is  to  be  begun  in 
Florence  in  November. 

Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  are  to 
issue  Gostave  Dor^  a  ^  Illustrations  of 
the  Bible." 

Dudley  Costello,  author  of  ''Faint 
Heart  never  won  Fair  Lady,"  "  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,"  &c.,  died 
September  30ch,  aged  63. 

Messrs^  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  are 
about  to  issue^  in  about  16  vols.,  a 
"  Library  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers," 
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faithfully  translated,  with  biographical, 
critical,  and  bibliographical  introduc- 
tions and  notes. 

An  authorized  Life  of  Cobden  is  in 
good  hands. 

F.  Rethore  has  written  a  def^ooe;^ 
French  Sensationalism,  under  the  tMe 


of  *'  Condillac,  or  Empiricism  and  Ra-  -^yet  which  he  has  pmideJ  since  tii? 


tionalism." 

M.  Jules  Ba<mj(ir;^8a9y,ltfa^  KltRi- 
tist,  has  published  the  lectures  on  the 
1dD«yeiopedistsft|iditbKir*:Titn««  which 
brd^lhinedia@^a(^il6«l^fi.  ' 

Rev.  Canon  H.  Stowell  (b.  1799), 
anther  of  -^^  Tiled  BU>l8  SelT^e^ideoftiAt;'' 
rf/TvaetaRMMin  Tested;^ '^i«4  'Oei|.6th. 

ArraDgsmeniv^V^  bt^en  raiuto^lb- 


Prof.  D.  Masson,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Edinburgh  as  successor  to 
Ayt^un,  yielding  to  the  impatience  (t 
the  public  for  the  conclosioa  of  his 
"  Life  of  Milton,"  and  his  own  deaire  to 
|WQr]<;  out  his  idea,  is  about  to  resign  the 
,iiikn4gement  of  MaemiUan$  Jlagazi^e, 


the  widow  of  ^ierre  Joseph  Prondhon,       preserve  it  as  a  meoiorial  of  EngUfd'^ 


<h% •  -Frettch  ■  ptiWicS^t '  •  ana  stated 4tT, 
lnlUror,of"Tftrt'G6n*ra*i*tloii»  bf  Po- 
Uticali'Eitdrremy,^  &b.- •(•1809-^1665), 


commencement. 

i  -  TUe  ir^ltotilndi  H?ibM-eet,  Borooch. 
London,  being,  by  traditioa,  though 
tte«)y'li9paSF^'  Ini  1679  t)to  vMoe  of 
ith'nk  t^htfttevr'Bsyb.*^ 

Ready  t«'Wetid«a'4fiii  aiy  ffigribiaKe 

it  1nu(  betir-pirvipMed  -ta  psrcfaiie  f^  atJ 


4;9;moiu^^gr^  vpluineSk  «  thU  -dmSi  net 
(ncliud^  ^  anq^^ate^  i^^ible;  ■whteh  lUsfif ! 
be€w,)j^l^^  ?^ii.£l,4()0;  V   .     ...       ! 

,  j^i^y  Cfixn T'^liX  ft«  !^'. •  P?pctpr)  hii9 
nearly  readv  a  bfogr^piiy,  of  C.harlftek 
tamb  (ivlia^.  "'/;.. 
'  G^or^e  Lirj!'ev','sori^  Writer,  autlior  of 
^'The  JHwi^' Hudibr^,"  ^.,  died 
Se*t*mbfei'2Cth.--      ■'■ 

'Sir?X,  GFitit,  BfcW»,  iittthojr'Wf  <^».Ttte 
£t.bic&<iof  AlrKst4Ue,'^  aikd>Pk>of; '£1  Lv 
LiiHhinjctDt,  aro>ta<  edit  *'  Tiu».  ^'btlb- 
soplitoal][Kerrfaip»^!'  nf.  t^O' Ute  iJ.  F^ 

AIe)^r/i^  ^u.iupsQa,Low  suid,  Co.  aria 
^9  sefi,  *.nu)nt^ly '*  Argoi^y'ia^paUi 

CoJ^ridee's  •;  -Friend "  ,is  .to.  J>e  ^- 
iRsued  inr  Kohn's  Standard  Library,  now 
the  pVotjerty  .<){  Bell  and*  DAldy. 
'  W.  A.  Wfn^ler  has  in.  the  prws'ii 
"  Dictionary  of  Persons  and  Pisces  of 

t.  .TtheCoiDBientarjiriOrt  tbs  mtJihriled 
v;rfi)iQn.«>f  the  Kpiy$(3rit)tiure»,  proiscliBd 
by.  tiitt.^p^Klver-^t  lh«,HbiMe  oC  ptm^ , 
inon^,  <4tnd  to  h«\  edited  by  the  Atd^* 
bi{»hpp  p^  Yo^Jc..  uid«4  ^by  sope ,  ol  the; 
be^t  Biblical  sjchyjsrs  iU  the  country, 
is  in  {progress,  tome  o(  iteven  in  tvpe. , 


'tor^est'  po^. 
'   *%7he>i»AMet^  WtUkti^B  of  &tmrl 
I«tving,  ediUd'hy-hi*  niipb«>w,  Ker.a 


tpT.tbrpliMiQiitrio  of  his;  ^' W^i^ka^'Mn  |   Caflyld,  bas  bMBtAa-AirvOdiB^ksted^Jil 


fta9  Tvhiibes  J;  bbt  it  itf  ^rg^Med  Mi  «id 
«  silitbt  o90aistif)|CQf<aAlect)«pi»  frooi  ki« 
ifHt^iigB  «n>  t)ie.intqrf«fUtiian  o(  ihr 
Pf  ophetic»t  .5«5ript4iri^ 

Gerald  Ma^a^  bs^  \p.  the  pres^  a 
work  of  much  interest  op  '*  Shaksp?r<3V 
Sonnejld.'^  ¥hrs  work  will  give,  it  ^.s 
said,  a  deW  e^pH(nfition  'tt  those  mj^- 
terJ^s  oT  Btefatttrc;  th«  difflettftje*V 
whitb  liftva'b^^'iii  paf*tv  eTpdtnlMn 
%  pa^r  An  ^^SUksptm  CeouimMin^! 
in  ttdsimriAl  ib  ApEit,  1664.-  tlfr.  ik 

.Ma!iH|(rwa»tii»9qi^riof  iW  Ompntar^ 
/;0»»ew4t|)t(0J4  :ia  th^  T^r«^feDff7  f»i«. 
,   Victor  Hu^&  '\Ci)«B$ana  4ie  U  />^ 
et  dca  hoi#  7  »re  re»4y^  .«»n4:«re  iisttu 
sio^ttkaneopsry  in  Bfusselii  and  P»ris. 
'       Charfes  Riehardt^Q,  LL.D.,  inthx 
1  of^'A  KeNfr  Dictionary  (rf  tlii  EnglJAli 
'   Langtiage,'&e.,ditt(rfithOcT.  a^yo. 
I        C.  A*  Rassam,  Vftf^-^obsbl  at  Mo' 
I  sui;  faas  i^efi^ly  )oe(klp{«M4  a 'new  xAm^ 
'■  liieioik'oMtilRbi'     '•'  1        -1  ' 

'  Ad  "  Ambu^^  mi  'Jhnta  LittAitam 
nt0  4Henoia«d  optvliithtQra^eQlitK- 
utf  ^CiAt}^ jQf  w^i^  m^Vi  Jfobf  «( 

I>iyiiii9  C9W^dj|^**. )«  t^w  preaidenr. 


A^ 


( < 
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PETBR  BAYLE.— FKEE  DISqUBSION. 

*'  TJm  iDflacDGe  of  BajlV»  writiagt  od  the  tsste  and  views  of  apeoalatiro  men  of 
all  persuasions,  han  been  so  great  aa  to  mark  bim  oot  as -one  of  the  most  oonspicit- 
0U9  men  of  bis  sge^'^ — Dugald  SUtoart. 

"Bajle  was  a  firm  and  sincere  friend  of  troth,  and  sQoeeeded  in  oombating  'the 
prejudices,  the  errors,  the  follies,  l)ut  especiallj  the  superstitloos  of  intoleranoeyWith 
the  weapons  of  reasoning,  learning,  and  an  astute  wit." — G.  T,  Ttnnenuam. 

Whilk  strolling  aloDe»  on  a  fine  autumn  day,  along  that  pleasant 
elm-shaded  walk  which  margins  the  south  bank  of  the  Seiuie, — the 
grand  coarse  of  Eouen, — we  endeavaared  to  recal  to  our  thoughts 
we  literary  memories  of  that  oity,  the  birthplace  of  the  brother 
dramatists,  P.  and  T.  Comeille,  Fontenelle,  their  nephew,  the 
rhetorician  Sanadon,  the  erudite  Boehart,  Basnage,  the  early,  and 
Armand  Carrel,  the  later  and  greater  journalist,  &c. ;  and  we  recol- 
lected that  in  his  young  years  Peter  Bayle,  "  the  pioneer  of  free 
discussion  in  modern  times,"  and  the  most  subtle  controTersiaUst 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  for  a  brief  space  striven  to  earn,  as 
a  teacher  there,  the  scanty  bread  his  moderate  necessities  required* 
On  returning  to  the  city  we  inquired  if  the  house  where  he  had  re^ 
sided  was  known,  but  failed  to  elicit  any  information.  At  the 
Library  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  curator 
we  were  permitted  to  turn  oyer  the  pages  of  those  Yolumes  in 
which  such  a  singular  mass  of  rare  and  varied  erudition  is  so 
lavishly,  but  indigestedly  submitted  to  the  reader ;  and  in  which  he 
has  so  sedulously  advocated  free  thought  and  the  right  of  express- 
ing it.  That  evening  we  noted  tlie  life  of  Peter  Bayle  as  that  of 
one  which  ought  at  an  early  date  to  find  a  place  among  those 
Epoch  Men,  a  record  of  whose  thoughts  or  doings  have  from  time 
to  time  found  space  allotted  to  them  in  the  pages  of  The  Briiitk 
Controversialist. 

Henry  Kogers  calls  Bayle  a  "  subtle  and  acute  critic/'  and  Edward 
Gibbon  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  as  '*  the  aocarate  and 
enlightened  dialectician/*  Such  authorities  sufficiently  assert  his 
power  as  a  thinker  to  entitle  him  to  consideration.  It  will  be  our 
duty  hereafter  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  efforts  he  made, 
the  value  of  the  influence  he  brought  into  livinc  effect  upon  human 
thought,  and  the  character  of  the  tendency  his  labours  imparted  to 
critical  literature.  Bi^t  we  shall  briefly  sketch  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  describe  the  nature  and  contents  of  his  works,  before  we 
attempt  to  appraise  his  merits,  or  pronounce  on  his  defects. 
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Peter  Bayla  \^aa  the  $on  of  a  Cahini^ic  cU^f^ytrkUk  «f  Cudat 
a  village  ia  the  old  earldom  of  Poix,  uoder  the  shadow  of  the 
IVreneoe.  He.y^as  born,  I8th  l!fov»,  1647,  and  received  Kis  ea^ 
eaucation  under  the  care  of  hia  father,  who  taught  liim  Jjiiiu 
and  Greek,  and  encouraged  a  passionate  love  of  reading,  which  ht 
displayed  in  hla  youth.  His  'extniprdinary  ingenuity  of  mind  aad 
vivacity  of  memory,  induced  in  hie  parenta  tlie  hope  that  he  mi^ 
attain  a  fair  eminence,  in  life.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had 
reached  }m  vina^enth  yoar  that  he  waa  sent  t»  the  ProteAUot 
College  at}  PuyLaureoa,  where  he  studied  literature  from  Fehrttary, 
1666,  toPebrmary,  1669«  working  with  auch  earoeatneaa  aa  to  io^tire 
his  constitution.  That  he  might  acquire  a  superior  eounse  of 
philosophy  he  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Toulouse,  a 
seminary  of  repute,  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  Here  the  ti^m 
of  the  mcmbera  of  that  great  Order 

"By  winnitT^  words  to  conquer  wiMinjr  hearts, 
AirdI  make  pehioMton  dd  cite  work  of  fenr," 

was  exercised ;  aad  through  the  ailments  of  ita  pro&saors^  md 
the  skilfuUy  oonducted  discusaions-of  ibe  {iriest  ia  whose  chainat  he 
dwelt,  he  was  led  to  renouace  Protestantism  and  to  embraae  Gaih9» 
licism.  His*  conversion,  while  it  gratified  the  Fa^n  extn^nely, 
annoyed  and  grieved  his  relatives*  and  on  his  retuprn  from  Toulouse 
they  exerted  every  effort  to  restore  him-toorthddos  Proteatautissi. 
In  this  they  succeeded,  and  after  a  seventeen  moaths'  profeaaifiB 
of  Catholicism  he  retraced  his  haatily -taken  step  aa  hastily*  ami 
made  hin  peace  with  his  father's  church* 

At  this  time  apostates  from  the  Holy  Mother  Chureh  vcve 
visited  by  sore  paina.  and  penalties,  and  to  escape  these  B^nyie  t«ok 
refuge  in  the  queen  city  of  Protestautisnk— Qaneva.  where  he  ati^ 
ported  himself  by  giving  private'  tuition  in  different  familisa. 
Hence  he  acquired  the  lasting  friendship  o(  Bsanage,  and  lived  aa 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Prafeseors  Beaediet  Pi<atK» 
the  theologian  and  historian,  and  John  Legev,  the  liikguin^  aad 
philosopher..  The  doctrines  of  Descartes  were  at  this  time  in  the 
bacendant  in  Geneva,  and  Payle  eagerly  studied  the  reformed 

Ehilosophy*  and  threw  aside  the  scholasticism  he  had  imbibed  £rom 
is  Jesuit  teachers.  Through  the  friendship  of  Basnage,  Bayle  wa^ 
appoints  d  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count  Dohna,  and  dwelt  with  them 
at  Copet.  in  the  Pays  de  Taud.  In  1674,  he  removed  to  Bouml. 
where  he  became,  a  teacher;  but  anxious  to  acquire  the  nocieg" 
of  learned  men,  access  to  books,  and  a  wider  sphere  of  effort,  he 
started  for  Paris,  and  began  the  fatiguing  dutiea  of  an  instroofccr 
there.  —  feeling  himself  fully  indemnified  by  the  libraries  and 
associations  available  in  that  great  centre  of  intellectual  activity. 
From  this  great  city  he  corresponded  with  Baanage,  and  gave  hoa 
the  news  of  the  times,  with  sketches  of  the  ideas  which  occupifd 
his  own  mind.  These  Basnage,  with  the  ical  of  friendship,  aho.wed 
to  Peter  Jurieu,  the  famous  Protestant  theologian  and  conlrorer- 
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sialiBt,  thou  n  Prof<?«sor  in  Srdan,  a  town  ceded  to  FratiSce  in  1624, 
by  the  Duke  of  Bouilloa.  Jurieu  was  charmed  with-  the  ricl^, 
fresh  thought  these  letters  indic'ated.  and  whoa  the  ehair  of  pbilo^ 
sophy  became  vacant  Jurieu  nominated  Bayle  as  a  candidate  ;  and 
thi»  appointment  he  gained  after,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  a  public 
disputation  and  trial  of  skill,  2nd  November,  1075.  Philosophy 
was  at  this  time  in  a  tranftition  state.  SchokHticism  had  beeji 
opposed  by  the  expericntalism  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  rationiliRm  of 
Descartes,  the  idealism  of  Spinoza,  the  materialism  of  Hohbes,  the 
intellectual iflm  of  Cudworth,  and  the  mysticism  of  Malebran(;he. 
B&yle,  thoiij^h  trained  in  the  drycst  .school  of  formal  Ari.^totleism, 
had  renounced  the  olden,  and  accepted  the  modern,  philosophy, 
becominfj.  for  the  time,  a  professed  Cartisian.  But  it  \yaa  noT  his 
duty  to  examine  and  appraise,  as  well  as  expound  system*. — to 
study  them  critically,  in  fact.  But  the  critical  faculty  of  Bayle 
had  been  chiefly  excited,  and  operated  on,  by  Montaipjno,  whose 
works  formed  the  favourite  readirig  of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  CoUecce  of  wS^-dan.  The  inlluence  of  tlie  Essayist  on  a  subtle 
mind,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  fcrmontation  of  thouejht,  was  puch 
as  to  incline  him  to  balance  the  pretensions  of  experience  and 
reason  against  the  suggcHlions  of  intuition  and  the  assertions  of 
religion,  as  the  prerequisite  to  a  detern^inato  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  taughl;  by  the  rival  claimants  of  tlie  posRC^sion  of  authori- 
tative truth.  Durina:  live  years  he  manat^cd  to  advocate  a  free  and 
progressive  spirit  of  inquiry  wnthout  exciting:  doubt  or  jealoiiHy  in 
influential  quarters.  His  lectures  wera  listened  to  with  attentive 
deference  ;  his  publications,  striking  even  in  their  titles,  but  still 
more  in  their  contents,  excited  interest;  his  relations  witli  the 
learned  rapidly  extended,  and  the  grea<:er  part  of  the  tho>ig]itful 
men  of  the  age  entered  into  correspondence  with  him.  He  becHUie 
one  of  the  arbiters  of  fame.  An  occasion,  liowever,  arose  by  wliich 
be  was  led  to  commit  himself  to  distinct  opinions.  In  IbSO,  the 
appearance  of  a  comet,  the  most  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  account,  and  one  which  approaclicd  nearer 
the  sun  than  any  other  whoso  distance  has  been  accurately  calcu- 
lated, had  spread  consternation  and  despair,  and  started  the 
questions,*^ 

*'  Art  thou  the  flig:  of  woe  and  death 
From  'Au^eVa  en;>igri-sfaff  unfurled? 
Art  thcu  tliO  btandard  of  God's  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world?  " 

This  comet  is  one  of  much  interest.  Florastead  wrote  down 
careful  observations  of  its  course,  and  from  these  Newton  was  able  to 
calculate  the  kind  of  curre  it  marked  otit  in  the  celestial  spaces,  and 
to  prove  that  the  very  force  which  rules  the  planets  aL*o  governs 
the  apparently  wayward  career  of  comf'ts,  and  Doerfel  was  led  by 
it  to  Buggf'st  the  parabolic  hypoth'.'pia  Mhich  Newton  in  part 
adopted.    Whiston  calculated  its  period  of  revolution  as  one  of  575 


k 

'4\A  die'.i^Mttb'ii  ofWkVib^'^d'ntt^iiBtitk^Wi&laTit  blia^azoited, 

afd^il6{  th'e  birb^h^f^'of  liii^bM^e^',  wHh>MiCw>tti<»i3i.Hna  polifioid 
tededtibiis'.-'dnd  nrtlHY"hist&ti<^al>!«aft!irlm'4]i  reftUstian 'bf  Mn^rti 
p^^illay  e^jfdMV  "i!'ii(^8«< 'for  i^tf  *f)UEblioatio]ivof''iho.  wotk-iwic 

th^  ^xi)r^^"^tltiultt^6iiA'  df  th^  tTtety>o^t9aoB&in  arbiMrily  rap* 
^rekscd  by '^''(Mdr^^\>f ^liO^fs  'XIY.'  JtitMiiMd-SajiRCDokrseiigfi 
ih  Hotl^^di  '^f  iU'  4krhttft  ^ffoTtB  o(  one  Oif/lik  formst  pi^ 
^.  de  Paets,  a  pension  was  obtained  from  the  mk^tncfcf 
Eoit^>dain;''fof''']p%!f4e'y  ytt6  ^b^miMtlf  tEev^  aotlnnBed  .the 
dmi^mfijcit s'h^  h^mtnictf,  ih^hfeh  JaTi«tiobtKi9cd-th»  profiBssort 
rfhip  6f  Tli^6i6ffyVa?i^'?2lyle'tbarof  Hlatbi^  and'iBhilo«>|iily,.  rTlie 
telatloh^  df^hSJi^dd  fH^rids'nolv'  ^shlknije.  > Jmneii'^^^ttioiv.iaaw it 
^onld  We^'' ntM' 't^^f  ^^;  b^  Wa«  (be  ^patrdttbed/ leind  not  >the 

fect'urds  be^h'  Ui  B^&nb^,  t^lsaift^qntfae  spring  o^  ieBa,H-ftis 
siald  in'ifi'fofUlight  (^^0)^  ElBdt^  ya^aHioa^-^lieKwanota  a  rcip]^it9.tb« 
yorbo8^',Htdh)^6f*'C^l^t(Jnji  /hiM^d^'bv'  Lovir  lyiJaimbovKrg,  ^riMli 
(^nkined^  !li^'mjl^Vi^{tl{on>,  «l'  Hbello&S'WiBveinreseiitalafln'of  Mtha 
^dndUoti  bf  ii&i^'  Frbii<ih  Trotetttot^'eAvMr^h.'  -*i  Th^'OeiKEal-^Btitism 
drMaitn^tiilt'^'b  Hhi^'6f^€ftMtiiim''  wa«oottd8iiuuedlbi^dpi^elv 
buried  in  P^Hr/b^  Eduiii  XlV^.^a  ixieth«d^ ;i^' reply tntendadlo 
gave  the  jndnir^li'a  j)tiiMo^iiNi  -ff^Hbl^rtrOiibltti  Ibot  whi^/  gnsthr 
increased  tile' 'i^itTi^  'add  ^cktttyf<9f<Baylels  trenbhanfe  caposim'Qt 
fill?  slips,  ^ri'dr^^tid'ftltt^OOdfti-"  '••  ■:  -'.••  *  •■  ■':  I  ■.  '.'  -  .-  .  .■  . 
/' A^''*  k  Mrii'  a^  a  'iottf  ispe»tatmf'X>f  'ite»  lidligMMts-tempesti  tiia 

t^i^decntloti  t)f' I>Mi!3'X!IY.^'<and 'tim  R^pnblivaitinaflutiia  •£  .Ihe 
&^rvim6t!^/%br''fi(iii']^oph^ie6^jiftild?ili«iiiiKtokrMit  bigotvy;  i 

''  At  Atnster'dM'l!rif684';diere'Wltaxnibli6lledseol)eBlaoii:o( 


^riouipiec^^  cbh&'ethl^jQ;  Hbe  ^tosofphyofj  ]>ncartef,  mkkk  htmfe 
bfteii  b6W'dt£r!bttti^d'tJ^^Bairl^/aQd'tuo«(;ipr«tia)U|>;|^^^  hls,.u4lK7 
are  'm^ke'd"bY  !iiiiltlai:''Mdtie9'of  iphra«»/'andi«r&  ohonetetiaad 
'  hf  mxK^M  t)t  the  ^toite  dtiestidtiing'  and  dubious  ispinitf  as  Jb»  dia^ 
pfaj^d  iii''jbtliei^'Vorkd"ki(Myi^n  to  be '4^8.  -  IiLManlLlbC'lliatkMM 
yi*ar  bi  \:6i>lt''it  Vi&w''$tifp  \i>^*%mriitig  TAe^feUs  tf^tJ^.JUpuU^ 
'Zetters,  W'<ih(Ml!bl/'1i«^kry' jmttlMil''.(pei>bap  4uggealed.  ^,\ih9 
yduynaVdk'i  '5(!^^^,  ^b^ni 'in  160^/ Whoib  tontmt&  ooDnstvdfof 
r^^lefw^  ^pf'Wam'bf^iititkirta         «  ilist  ofoBcfiexboaiks,  i#illf.bzi«f 
rejnatks  tSo}^^:'*^^&ib  doir'«d««ii(«r0>  oicited  rarMloteiieak.Tiii 
May.  B^iVi^  i<^c^i¥i<d  ah ;«tl*f4ltftionttem  tbai^ectanail.tif^ Uv TaH 
VeF6ty'.oFmiit^^;  in'FrMaiidv  4n  Ihaiiorilb  «tf>:HoUaDd^ibnt 
tftUi  aHhfov^ir^^r^  an  i^^r^Js^A  salary^  iis  xefiassdl.hecwi»ift 


sbenDiB^piifed  feynAipeBrfi^<JbJ»«^g(?i;,for  ,l»)jpT^^o  #.^rtci^  JJ.eftM;^ 
«cb^>/izui  biogiAphlnr,  4bAt>firpm'  jtwenjtjJtM  «>r.^yHfl^  ^I'^iprk^fe^ 


I'Toia. 


lofisuohiindttmitftWefiftrdwr  i^  JwJ^i^fpf^TtJia^T^ 

(MKistan^jrHffeoliTirtnh.f^tibUoitll,  annf  ^ppoftnyi^tyf,  of,.pWp(g:\ey0T^ 

oiiee^a.fability:£B2r*hrci^^iiL  gf(f^i§i^tTf9^0(fi(^ev^^'a,T^  m^^ 
leAki^idiion-^^ai^mmb  those  wU(>:K9ld.<>piiM0P8  ffim  ojp^paifipf tcnjeftcjv 
ani  f<)fe>*[iqtoiiigre>pifefiiaW:Qekbrity^^  a.^aii^,jtqp^  Y^ 

wldoMlUy^' fitted  t£em.  midh  .a.  U»k«T  WUbi  T^ed,  ji^J^t^  ^^^^^ 
tfaadiingi'TirothiaBil  Almost  bnatrpa^se^  whp^?' P^t,?eifidJ;^^jajf:  agut| 
ndli<l,>'f«rtnieiwi4j;ii^eaio(uaifelioity  of  .cioinpw^ioflypfla.^  8pjenp^i4ly 
ineiaitaMtical  powdii  he  co(n*i»*«dr«lpw»t,<^(TOT^I^ 
tdiilr^faiifd)jiaditisaunsdMi  taaUtv  ettU»re»{anjd|«WWff  JWfjB  le^itoi-m 
fumotibns^eexn'^-retrfuipej  t  ,He-had  h^^d^Bt^^ic^^t^^Gfifif  of  l^terarv| 
&i6iDd9  wSllifag  aoxd  ot^.toraaaiistda^m,  l^^bi^f  ^Wgg;^ft|ii^^PW^^^^ 
idiou-flfurvedpoxidiiotiB  <hib/  tobi^ur/.was.,a(ttpqh'  aOjY^fftfte^^  -S^^ft 
witb  all  these  qaalificationa  and  re(KH»mftii4at)pp8,,.4^fpty^eve^^  bisy 
]aboiitB^^frm!B''W^itL^  nafdeltolf^tt;  'ia.  Aai^abi4^ep.ap4:  ^1^^^^  iixfixe 
li^ht. >o£ilQiv)d.  !  Tiiie)  cotodactis^  ^  j^;er;itiwi iP»?W  ifi)  ai^ ,miq.nt>pal 
age,  iuid^aiziictimAi  whbnjibe  JiftbtfrKpf  .crit>p8>¥;€W<J  nflt^  r^iwgnbeai 
nJIdr  Qotobid;  jbetai  di&ejilf  teet .;  ilw  J^W^^'j/fi^yJ^P^im^ 
quorrels  of  authors,"  are  pror.ejxbiaU.  pthpTVaterfl  j93fi4*^fW^^  r^. 


"  quorrels  of  authors,"  are  pror.ejxbiaU.  ^thp  .waters  jpjf  i4*^fW^^  r^. 
finaqudotly  iflsn^  ihiK>ibgh  ther  i^^da/  ofi^irltiqitmfr-Triof;  ,^c^  .^.^^^^pi^on 
upod  mMck .  eriiioinAl  ^oe^* .  tifkp  •  the  _  r^]ir^e.^Vjp.^  ppsjeasps  .tbfl 
oaphcity.>td  ■adji|Ai«al»5,ppa«[-theriir6Btb.'pf,.flpQtbpr A  ipfitottr  ifew 
huwiipeaiami'elenBienlbf.iif  .daaatird  ©spqeipJiyiUJ^Wrjto  ,q^rst^  mI»-. 
fedlis|9,  and  le^lt*  ui) iebHaify^ ,  Of;  the  litif riarj< J^9Bt|/aty|  ]^e  qnqpujp.V 
toed  ^Ishkllihieodiigain. ..  iW9.bav)e  t(0^;EM^CQ,pA^,/tB^trtbe  ^oeptric 
ex^qb^^'iCbi^tiiBa«f  SwedY^n^  fi^cqyiog. tbat;in/^^ 
pdblitUecL  itt  the  liS^owveUhfsi  am  ofiVtalivf^  »Wp^oa  [  .1^^  .jnafie  ip^^J^ 
eonbnianoned-midnof  herl 'la.diie8';tQ.:d^olA^d/an  .^po^ogy^  Xhia 
hiddeiitike.i]^«>fi^ed;Sd)adr)oi!tIjr  9ii,nQtn<x^ij  toVithdraw  tlyi joy&) 
edmi^/buiififiotthcil;  fjpcmiier.MLtAutagi^pp  JT^quest  thatJsh^  rioi^gbi 
htwi  tbid  &7dii]tiof'iluoi!benBg-him(tM^^B|2:  tbei  mea  of  marie  ii^.the 
wotld^iinitU<^^ho(m  fibe>lovdd  4o  4c»v^<^d|ra]id  he  bepa^e.po^xxf 
thafeuKii|i^lli0>li)eK)mk'9/ixitin[iiitQ9 sitJhe  moire  aOi as  sh€^<lik{e. U]^ 


iO$  m^dCBT  sfsir. 

a^ji^inted  th^  pen^e^mtiiDgr  vio>ei>ee  of  Louis  XIV.    Mvch  of  her 

'  Hfe  v\-%flih  th«^ midst  ofhieiit^tiye  ^dttdml  wrfeesrwheft,  in}€85f^e 
£d!(;1;  of  Katiiefl^the']%U'i(^  Ri^hiB  of  the  Prnt^ntanU  of«Fnflce^ 
!»*&«'  revoked.  1^  this  Act^  worship,  abcoffdiisgf  to  ^tiie  yefirttd 
church  was  forbidden;  Pi^dtestatit  dorj^ym^'w^ve  ^proieribed,  and 
patehtA  w^e  ieujoinHd  to^brmg  irp  their  chitdroU'mflOadidH^;  ooa* 
iBcMion  of  property,  MdeondemnMion  to  the  pfiilayv^WM  dMkwd 
ajgftinst  all  whoflhould  aiiemt:^!  to  leavo  the  tiouatry ;  sad  troofs  of 
^goon^  Mrere  flettt  into  Protetftimt  hMudities  to  BtiurBlato  cowow 
dion^.  '  Thts  dififlatt^uB  resolutian,  irhMi  g«v^e  riBe  to  ftigbtftd 
AlMcitiee,  oebftsioned  t^frrible  Mcfferini^B;  a&d  oaneed  a  biwdrai 
tb^juBAtid'itoMheB  to  transfer  their  fndvetry  ^' Gennaiij,  E»KiH&d« 
atid  Holland,  excited  in  Bayle  a  very  bitter  feeing,  to  whicbytfaoBgh 
he  repressed  it  ifkhis  mag^azine,  he  gave  fuH  -^ent  in  'an  mnonyitumB 
]^«B]phiet'o&  "Catholic  France  under  .Lotne'Xiy.''  lai^UB'moA 
he  not  only  expreBfiedhis  iiidienation  at  the  ipovectitioiis  im^wand 
by  the  dominant  (Jlmt^ch»  bctt  also  hifl*  eorneal  Bympath^  iritb  liioBe 
ifho'  w^re  ci»ikipelled  t«  suffer  for  eonioienoe^  eake*  llioiigh  •  f^f 
strove  hafd  to  'OVer^elm  him  by  the  tkeaih,  witbm  vorj  Aott-  m' 
tetH^ak^  of  hi^  father  and  'two  brothers,  fan  intense  love  for  fveedan 
of 'thoa|^ht  rouBed  bhn  up  &om  th«  indulseiioe  of  pezaoBa)  w&mm 
to  a  vi^^rous'  prdteiM;  against  the  Bnirit  "of  peneeution  wfaieh 
bppeered  to  'be  gaming'  the  maitery  in  nis^  tine^  1^  tDCBBfl  wdndi 
he'  took  to  accomplish  ^is  object;  was  to  conxpoeevtadevtWfoim 
bf  a  tranriax^fon  from  the  Bnglishv  though  Mridely  IcDownttobe  an 
dri^inal  work,  aiBott  of  Isy-semiow  agamst  iilw pom iferaint  ^f  ih  n— n 
beli(!f/  fVom  the  te^ct  <Luke  xev.-28),  ''(Compiel  iheat  to  eameim, 
that  My  h&oise  magr  be  fiUed  i*^^-^iexii  «n  'whnh  mamm  cf 'tbdsd9»> 
eates  ol^  peiwdoution  Hs^  to'  found  «h^  joBbifiestion.  SDhia  vanitia 
Md ,  let  ttr  oonfo<isiit,  eomei^hat  doarse  prndaction;  lexNiled  a  powv- 
falotlftaenee^oti  thiidisng  minda.  'Ba^rle^doaiiBot  oeem  to  hav*  baea 
iic<l|«a3iitedi^#vtli -Jerenvy  Toy^^a  aMgaifiees*  poleHioioa  ^'J3m 
Liberty  of  Prophesying/'  published  in  1647 ;  but  it  is  «<id  Ihtt 
Sadist's  traet  led  'Locke,  who  -waa'  tiiBa  Maidtttg  iai-  fiallazil^  to 
itaonsider  the  thom^^te-'the  penkaal  of  Ti^kir^  ^wotk  itad  aaggoiiftf, 
and  to  write  his  ^^  LedteTa  on  O]okvatian.''  ^.dlaoKsnBaBBeed  Iks 
QkliivdB  of  Liebaiti) .  >and  Limboiok. ' .  HaU4m •  ^ii^aa  the  .foUoniiig 
attaount <  of  •'Aie  «book#  >  •  ^'  tile  i^ivea,'  in.  >fcbe '  Anst'psvt ; « inine  •naspas 
agoineit  this  •  litentel  laeaning^'  f which  jtfaa  (pMfaiaBPtoiB  -  aaanhi  ta 
attatih  to the-text],-"  among' wthi(attixniet&i9  nlniolotfical.  <  Thwpnrir 
^<  Ba^ledaea  taot  aeem  to  me  aa  anlbtie^  ma  lapeali  aa  h».  waa  mat 
to' be^motfyithBtonding'.tdia  fornal. ayilogiabia: vntboadiirii  hm ook* 
mences  each  of  his  ohapters.  ILisimi^aanib.taammt'twdmfnit^ 
aonireiaioni)  which  tfieiaibaorddateiriar^tatiaii^ni  lhaf:4esli  kffm 
adteamaides;  la^iiiaeedy  is. fendtodi  isveaiitiiik^)  but  4haa  »ia  '£bp  tea 
(eijAab^slang  thsf -tight -4^^  lalaiatiaiil  itiadift  ^i>ilteatifwato<init  any 
difficult  for  a  skilful  aophist — and  none  was  more  so  than  Barls 
himself^  ta  ha^iah*<M9te  oi  lris^aaaARttg^itk>ilMpcdi6ila  ivpty. 


EPOClt  MBK.  407 

The  sceptical  argaiTiont  of  Tnylor,  that  we  con  r«rrly  be  sure  of 
knowiiija;  the  trutli  ourHelves*,  and  cor»se(|uentl3'  of  coudvinninfj  iu 
other*  wliat  is  error,  he  toucliea  but  alightly ;  nor  does  ho  dwell  oh 
th«>  politie&l  advaiitagPB  which  experience  has  shown  a  full  tolera** 
tioa  to  possess.  In  the  third  pnrt  of  the  'PJiiloBophic  Commeu- 
taTT*  IwJ  refutes  the  Ap<>lot?y  of  Augustine  for  Persecution." 

l?he  labour  expended  oji  this  book,  and  in  preparin«[  for  the 
re^::ful»r  issue  of  his  Bcrial,  and  the  reaction  ot  rcstraijiod  grief, 
browfijht  upon  him  a  severe  attack  of  illness  in  the  early  part  of  the 
KTictceeding  year.  In  I'ebruary  he  was  compelled  to  resign  liig 
editorship,  which  was  haudcd  over  by  the  booksellers  to  De  la 
Koqne  and  Barrin,  who  conducted  it  for  ten  years,  with  very 
inferior  skill;  after  that  it  pasi^cd  into  the  hands  of  I-  Bernard  and 
J,  le  CI  ere.  This  was,  ho>yevef,  a  mere  publisher's  arraugment. 
Baylp,  the  prqioctor,  paBsed  his  right  and  conveyed  the  working  out 
of  kie  idea  to  Henry  Basnage,  the  brother  of  his  friend,  a  ilouenese, 
who  continued  the  work  guceessfuU)'  ujider  the  title  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Works  of  Learned  Men/'  for  tweuty-two  years. 

We  quote  from  Disraeli,  the  elder,  the  foJ lowing  sketch  of 
Baylc,  tiio  editor :— '**  He  possessed  the  art,  acquired  by  habit,  of 
reading  a  book  by  his  fingers,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed ;  and 
of  comprising  in  concij«e  extracts,  a  just  notion  of  a  book  with- 
out the  addition  of  irrelevant  matter.  He  had  (for  his  day)  suffi- 
cient playfulness  to  wreath  the  rod  of  criticism  with  roses ;  and 
fop  the  first  time  the  ladies  and  all  the  haau^munde  took  an  interest 
in  the  arid  labours  of  criticisTn.  Yet  even  Bayle,  who  declared 
hizDsself  to  be  a  reporter  and  not  a  judge^-^Bayle,  the  discreet 
sceptic,  could  not  long  natisfy  his  readers.  His  panegyric  wo8 
thought  somewhat  prodigal;  his  iluency  of  style  somewhat  too 
familiar;  and  others  affected  not  to  relish  tJie  poignancy  of  hit 
*:;»iety.  In  his  latter  volumes,  to  still  the  clamour,  he  asaumed  the 
eold  sobriety  of  an  liistorian  j  he  has  bequeathed  no  mean  legacy  to 
th«  literary  world,  in  thirty -eix  small  yolumea  of  criticismi,  closed  XU- 
16S7/'* 

All  the  5'eMf  1^^?'  he  was  incapaaitated  it6m  literary  labouf, 
althougii  he  continued  to  teach.  He  was  suffering  fr6m  a  disease 
of  the  ohest,  \ihieh,  as  being  hereditary,  ho  belicTed  <io  be  incurable, 
andrefused  to  take  medical  advice  upon^  though  he  watohed  with 
inrjierturbable  calm  the  ravages  it  madb,  and  obser«^ed  the  speed 
with  irhich  it  waa  hurrying  him  to  his  gnrv«i  Yie  grudged  every 
moxBezit  lost  to  labour ;  and  perhaps  his  ^reed  of  work  waa  fltimu- 
lated  hy  his  sense  of  the  shortness  of  his  time.  He  would  work 
out;  n<Dit  tust  a^ay,  and  by  a  Hfb  q£  eaonest  industry  prepare  for 
the  gr^nd  iraaamutation  of  deathJi       .        .,  i  .  .r.  . 

It  16  probable  that  about  this  tinie,  while  dncapable  of  following 
hfisr  iisusl  course  )ol  aetiTB  literary*  effort,  -  Le^  indulged  himself  in 
reading  and  anpOiotatiDg  the  ^'  Hisicrida)  Edctionary/^  issued  in  1674 


4^  9l?Q«Pi#IWa 


b|isfli&,  a^  f^Qiqptti^iMgi.^  wUb/ja^er$,^  Itxta^  a->pi!b|«ciiiDr 

to  buckle  on  ^,(^(kiU3'tv^f(ir8i^A!^Q^'0OiilfmJbit:fSQexp^^  :*. 

/Bfiylo'wp.  T^  ^^  Mbit  tof  pubj|fipbii»g  bi»>bQ^  «teDjxooiiB%^^Llibd 
of  ^eo^pl^iJi^g  Kr:  gr«at  niMi^.fibiflty  ^la£«Oa  ^  d^mort  .the  iiaadbnf 
perMiq^tlp|^.  ^rcoip.A^niig  bivi^  nUh  cl#dr>  e^ndeinee  iif  abthondDti 

Suot«,ble.  agm^t .UixAS  sn4  ii^  tlie  st«i«'  r«f  rliUitiatere.  -at  that 
)ere  wa«  .perl^pfs^^xisi^se  enougji  for  fiwsk  di^oaa. ,  IDoak  friB 
QOte,(bps^,^.yei;,  ^o^b^fiQiie  puffiei^Qtl;  Sx^d  aki  ^aJblio  opinio 
r9P4..oi; . !ViJ  . W.. t9 ! illdicat^  whpthay  w^f^ ,  or  Alfoly  «raite[ 
^pi^BOi^e^iDent  of  ,a)Uh6)*6hipr  md  noa^iof  iBayk'^iirerkiir 
known j|8,fqrth«09)ii)g  l)y  hia  £Fpi6D^/^fiiLi;«bik;^i«fasfSavefalif: 

Tisel^aoiesa  oC  Jm^tj^om-q^of,  baling  doosiud  tc^'aiIeDceu:nJvrML 
eji^vi^.^nd' l^^ted.Ba^latwijthi)ie  fierce  >0amil|y['oli an  oM  ffiend^-^ 
ai;^d  je^9ui^  of  his  ,c<3|UeiagiLe!e  iK>p(nla^it;f(  otoitiike  oitfae  opooDim 

«)peai:aii90  ^n, •  1^90. o£.. a.  traei6  jod tilled,  •  * Jmportiuit-A Otfnttsel  «ib 
Si^fogeaq//  ,wbi(^  ^ontai/ied  an  at^M^  Cid  the>doelnnmi  and  iipduBt 
of  tJie;£*mcnOPr<)teataA<i9, iJ^urUu»  withovkti^rooi, «ko9ft  io  atteiiiiAto 
tl^0  ,pam$jl4ei  ^ofBaylAi  and  wroto  an  VSsiLxiiibation^  of  tfaA^vnotkv 
ii)..wiiic)in«  Ciba^^.S^O^te'witb  thai,u4li&r8bip;:fGadaecu0d  hkia«f 
being  iii  leaguo  (Witb  <*be  ipreni^iL  partrjFw-  Toj^WJoayk-iepliedi''' 
1691r;  vitb.  thj9,"  pbimericiii  Cafcal,'!-  ia  wliicli  the  [denied  the  -*— ^ 
and  Iii9tfo}WQd;tUiflvp  with  " T}ie  Chimera. of i.the Oabai 
8 trated,','  in ,  f i^t W  Aet^jifie  ot  jhimadlf^ -.  < .  Bajjla. n^ver ^adniittod  ^ 
au^r«hip^' ,  Jt^  JiLa8ibpcftascEibe4  to  iPeHaoa*r.BaaBa^  ihinka  <9t 
wa8  conipoBed.  b^r.Da^ualde  la  BJoque^  jAd  tbat^Bay le  ^ vrote  Ae 
prefac^.  ,  ,I)e  laJ^^quP  ^aa  ^  I'^'cobkvext  to  iBonianiBkft,':anA?'>B  ~~ 
slvorthr  aft^rsraTds  folio w^d  hi/V  examjpXd.  li  Tiietstyle  mrp 
ro^empleg  $»ay)^>i,  and  .tb^gfa  DUs  Maiaeaoxii.lua  fciend  ondi 
grapher,,p5f  apologisixig  for  the  book,  itapliodlyi  adnito  a  siglapi 
that  it.  i^  UX9,  yfxe  ,a^p  inolimed  to.segt^  Ai8tiage'«'ii^isa  aa  the  linht 
OII0,  more  eapeci^lyaf  the  subsequent  xsonduot^' ST  Junev  diwkxxfiia 
hiia  a  g9,od  lap^l  oj,  odium  nt  G^n^va^rTriia  bnfikcly  xosali.  haA  Urn 
hoads  of  the.p^r^y  these*  believed  in  the: . treachery  of  Bayfej-Sinr* 
eyer,th;am^y;bo).,lind  we  oattnot  profeas.  toKbe rafale  to ^aettlatiia 
qi^eationdofinUiyclyg  JuJrieU/lwh<>  yQaaagflestLgPf  at  IhflBCTJoe  kk  Hoi* 
land,  denounaed^^yiel^  the  i^onajstoryiof  w4terdaip  ai 
and  a  copepiratot  agaipetthe  CommonweaiiW,  "bating  hia 
for  the  Br^t  count  on  {his  ''JLettter  on<  Gom^tau"  pttbliaiied.i. 
years  befotre^  a^od  for  tihe  aei>ood» 'on.the.:V>poiuiBelaJ'  • -)TkeH3BB«>L 
aistor^ 'found  thaitthe^  -VLetter.''  toittasned  dakii^etxma  and  ItarHiibai 
doetrm^ ;  and thatiihe: ''Cotaneela *'•  proFedtfaat'Bayl&^^MatreaM** 
ably  ady/pcatiBg;^%  ,viewB  a^4,wi9)m\9t  -^mmiit-ft.ilf^fmr  with 


ivhiA  tbe  State  ww  ih«ti  wsgiDg*  a  fieHe  i^inr.  W^tfe  ^he  t^oti-J 
^eotvif  Bot  inde^'d  at  th6  express  command  of  WilHam  III.,  the 
magistracy  of  Rotterdom  hereupon,  in  1693,  revoked  his  HceoQe  to' 
teach  eithar  in  public  «fr  ih  private,  and  withd!»ew.  hi?  piensiotl.' 
•i  fiififnlar,'*  Bufu  Cousin,'  "  <r as  the  destiny  of  this  man  <)f  the 
sosth  of  France,  who;  to  escape  the  STiperstitions  of  1^1$  otm' 
country,  fell  into  the  homds  of  the  Synod  of  Doi*dreeht.'* '  ' 

-  Thus  debarred  from  teaching",  Bayle's  mind  turned  all  the  more 
intensely  and  fondly  to  the  work  suggested  to  his  mind  during  lii^ 
iUnesB,  —the  prepatratioij  of  a  *'  Critical  and  Historical  Dictionary.''. 
Indeed,  he  congratulated  himself  sincerely  on  his  freedom  from  th^ 
imtnaUy  destructive  professional  jealousy  to    which   acftdeinical 
life  ia  Bnbj Oct  }'an4  deliberately  settled  himself  down,  amid  fruit 
and  icabbi^{e  stalls,-^ with  barges  gliding  slowly  along  the  seo^i*' 
f^tagBant  canalfl»»-^iti  his  house  in  the  great  market-place  <k  Sbtter-" 
dam  («^t  opposite  to  which  the  great  bronze  statue  of  a  kindred 
spirib*— Erasmus— stands),  to  labour,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
djBtenriinate  resolve,  at  tins   notable  and  eharactcnatic  literary 
effbtt    M.  A.  A.  Barbier;  private  librarian  to  Napoleon  I.,  informs' 
lift'  tka^  **th^  clobrated  Bayle  h«d  no  other  intention  Whea. he 
coriimenced  his  "  Dictionary  "  than  to  correct  the  numerous  mis- 
takes of  Moreri:   hut  the  work  thus  begun  soon  became  one  of, 
the  Jjfreatest  importance.'*     Moreri's  book  was  *'a  kind  of  en^vclo- 
X>axiie  dictioDary,'^biographioal,  historical,  and  geographical.  Bayl^ 
professed  to  fill  up  the  numerous  deficiencies,  and  to  rectify  thcf 
erro»B of thia  compiler.  *  .  Tlie  learning  of  Bayfe  was  copious,  espe- 
cially in.  what  was   peculiarly  required,   the   controversies,   flie 
iiZKcdotes,  the  miscellaneous  facets  and  sentences  scattered  orer  the 
vast  auf  lace  of  literature  for  two  preceding  centuries:    In  that  of 
aDtir[liity  ho  was  less  profoundly  versed,  yet  so  quick  in  applica- 
tion -of  his  elasBYcal  store,  that  he  pa.<*9es  for  a  better  scholar  than 
he.  was.     His  original  design  may  have  been  only  to  fill  up  the' 
deficiencies  of  Moreri,  but  a  mind  so  fertile  and  excursive  could  i 
noit  Imb  restrained  in  tuch  hmits.     We  may  fitid  in  this  an  apology 
for.thfc  numerous  dmisstons  of  Bayle,  wlilch  would  in  a  writer 
absolutely  original  seem  both  capricious  and  unaccountiible.     We 
nei^^  can  anticipate  with  confidence  that  we  shall  find  any  name 
ia! his ■  dictionary, '   The  notes  are  moat  frequently  unconnected  ^ 
wskfa  Ihe  Isfe  to  which  they  aro  appended ;  so  that  under  a  name 
unyntfeiresting  to  us,  or  inapposite  to  our  purpose  we  may  be  led 
inlolb^  richest  roia  of  the  author's  fine  reasoning  or  lively  wit. 
B&yle  ifl  admirable  in.  exposing  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism,  the 
perpkbcitiAS  -of  phlhwophjr,  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  afl'ect  to 
guide ■BuifikiDd.BQti  wanting  the  necessary  condition  of  good' 
res9imisig»**^tei  eaamesfe  desire  to  reason  Well  j  n  moral  rectitude  frojxi  ' 
which  tlm  truth-  must  spring,  he  often  avails  himself  of  petty  caviTs,  ' 
and  becomes  dogmxtieai  ih  nig  verjr  douhti:    The 8<>phifttry  of  Bayle,' ; 
however^  boavs  ho  {JroporCion  to.  his  acute  rfnd  jubt  observations.*** 

■      •  ••  Hiilhiin'fc  *^  Littefftttife  of  fiawpe,"  vol,  rii.,-  part  4.;<*bap.  T*,  p.  54 &. 
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'"•!Eiie  mind  of  Bayla  was  fonriecl  by-natuhj  feo  move  in  saorint 
6f  ite  oifu,  imbued,  as  hie  seemed,  Trith  »n-  hrrepresaibie  d«Bre  of 
doin?  what  no  man  else  woukl  do,  of  tiiiokinfi^  whit  bo  ma  ^e 
TTcmld  think,  aad  of  finding  out  by  tb(^  moet  profound  researck  sod 
omweaoried  diligence,  every  paradox  tliat  wsfi  discotreraUe  in  the 
opinioca  of  others.     ...     So  eotnpleielj  did  he  seem  moulded 
to  the  work  of  crtticiitm  and  controversy*  that  nfber  having  at  ooe 
time  pointed  out  the  inoonsistency  of  reason  with  revefaicUoa,  tkid 
a>t  another  the  inconsistency  of  revelation  with  reason,  he  seemed 
to'zcat  at  last  in  the  assuranbe  that  absolute  truth  is  altogether 
Sstdisooverajble,  end  that  we  must  get  as  near  to  it  aa  we  ean  by 
cnibioising  and  correcting  the  abeirrations    of  those    who   hvre 
sons^t  it."* 

■  Tboifirst  Ttdnme  of  Bayle's  Magnum  Opus^  "The  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionanr"  was  issaed  in  August,  1695;  and  the  second, 
ihough  printed  in  109t5,  benrR  the  dote  of  1697.  Iliis  is  known  ai 
iher^^ry^edition.  It  instantly  acquired  groatt  popularity.  Juries, 
Sanrin,  and  Le  Clerc  criticised  it  scv6r<>ly;  and  tite  implacabk^ 
J«rienlaid  it  before  the  Consistory,  where  fite  charges  were  Drought 
a^inst  it.  1.  Jndeecnx;y.  ^.  The  t-enor  of  the  artiele  on  Da?id 
— Ti«iiich  'draws  an:  unfUvourable  contrast  beirween  holiness  aad 
mbralityw  8.  Its  advoeaoy  of  Manicheanism.  4.  Its  defence  of  Scef^ 
tieibm.  5.  Its  elaborate  statements  of  Epibnrean  doctrines,  said 
the  studious  zeal  thown  in  defending  or  •commending  atheists,  iat, 
Bayle  promised  etmblnission  to  the  Consistory  so  far  as  to  remote 
the  i&aper  on  X>avid,  which  was  published'  in  the  second  editioD, 
1702 ;  Wb  the  publid  oligected  to  this  interferenee  with  ibe  wtfrk. 
Mid  demanded  the  book  in. its  integrity  as  it  eatne  from  tho  anthor, 
bnt  accepted  ihe  original  article  in  a  separate  form.  Bayle  defendsd 
hhnself  against  the  acbusaiionft  in  Fome  Egcplanativyns  attached  to 
the  soeond  edition,  which  ivas  comsidex^bly  eillarged.'t 

This  book  is  not  only  a  great,  but  a  singular  one.  It  is  indeed 
sooei  pervdrse  in  its  f^srangement.  Its  text  ia  meagre  ^hew  it 
aho^d  be  ainple,  and  its  notes,  tcriticisms,  quotations,  digveiuietii, 
denbts.  sarcasma.  and  mnltifaHous  knowledge!  come  into  view  in 
titel  most  unexpeictcd  time,  place,  manner;,  and  ciit'ixiiistattce.  it  is 
ni^  a  book  that  cam  be  systematically  ressd/but  it  eAti  sdaroelyevvr 
he  Dpenod  without  amusement)  iDforccatien,  odd  twnsof  thonj^t, 
or  sixfatld  idistinction,  i^ving  gratification  to  the  readot.  Th^  dietioa 
is  clear,  vivid,  polished,  passionless,  olPteh  terse^  soxiietimHl  ceei»S, 
aeterUim  or 'dull;  the*  style  is  gay.  easy,  icopions,  |>ilagent.  ai^- 
xnentdtiTd,  hnd  ingenions;  the  dioughts  are  discarsrc^  |»ar»doiiaiit 

.!^  'Moreirft  "  SpcculAtive  Pliilosopl^y  of  the  XlXlli  jCeat.,  vol  i.,'cli*j».  3^  ttiH. 

f  'W^'  m&y  kii  w(iH  nute  ht-)(i  tlut  oilier  ediilpnk  hhVQb^o  tasaed^  ol  wlucbUb* 

Std  ii{rd=  51h;  17dU  itiid  1740,  containing  Itfe  6f  the  Ati<ho^  «nd  a4^tio».'«sr« 

mt^y^yVta  MaieMQl  \  Ifw  4tb,  1784^  by  L«'C{efe  ;  the'U^.  by  1^l<^Wh 
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temperate,  acute,  and  oritioal;  the^znethod  is  deaulioiy,  wanton, 
aod  unsettled ;  the  matter  18  onlled  from  all  KouroeSfgiren  m  bX\ 
fatmSi  prat  "to  dxrers  usee,  and  compacted  round  the  most  trrelerant 
topics.  '*  If,"  says  Gibbon.  **  Bavlo  wrote  bis  *  Dictionary '  to  empty 
tke  various  collections:  be  had  madd,  without  any  particular  desipfn, 
heioouldnot  have  chosen  a  bcttpr  plan.  It  permitted  him  every- 
tlunj[9^  and  oblio^ed  him  to  •notbing^.  By  the  double  freedom  of  af 
*  Dictionary*  and  Notes,  he  ooiild  pitch  on  what  articles  he  pleased, 
and  My  what  he  plesEsed  on  those  articles."  Honce  it  is  a  straufipe 
conglomerate  of  compilation  and  diftleetics.  of  curious  reading 'and 
singular  reflection,  ot  patient  industry  and  impatient  petulonce  of 
thought, -of  opinionotiveuess  and  of  hesitancy,  of  perverse  ingenui^ 
and  persistent  logical  audacity.  But  it  is  a  Dictionary  of  critieiBiD> 
BOit  seepticism ;  a  long  protest  against  the  right  of  man  to  dogma- 
tise and  "perBeonte,  not  an  appeal  in  favour  of  doubt  and  self<« 
iodnlgence.  It  has  been  misunderstood  by  religious  men  and 
misjepresontod  by  iniidpls;  by  the  former,  because  ho  examined 
keenly  and  controverted  freely  the  tenets  of  the  common  faith ;  and 
by, the  latter,  because  they  could  make  use  of  the  doubts  he  8l^5- 
gesied,  for  a  different  purpose,  a^;:unst  revelation-^while  they 
i^ored  the  equally  trenchant  objeotions  he  brought  against  truatin^^ 
in  reason.  By  forgetting  or  overlooking  the  design  of  Bayle,<reliM 
l^ictfi  has  been  deprived  of  the  good  faith  of  the  author  ^  and  infidelity 
has  token  .advantage  of  his  mobilifeyi  Ho  wrote,. he  says  liimself, 
**aoi  to  inoalcate  seeptieiam,  but  to  suggeat  doubts;"  **my  titleiit 
consists  ixL  raising  doubts,  but  they  are  doubts  oniy.V  And  irhere^ 
fote  had  he  this  ajixiety  to  excite  doubt-^-to  show  the  possibility  of 
double  thought  F  To  prove  convincingly  to  Oatholics  that'  tha 
entooed  faith  which  ithey  could  «uoeee(i  in  inculcating  by  pene* 
cittioD'and  the  civil  arm  in  truly  faithless  ;•  and  to  show  to  Protestants 
the  pertinent  truth  ihat,  i£  they -daim  the  right  to  reason' on  sunh 
Subjeets,  they  ought  ito  permit  others  to  do  tlie  samo>7  and  that  as 
neither  of  them  can  reach  the  same  oonclusioaB  when  they •veasoK^ 
so  Jieither  of  them  ought  to  regard  eonforraity  of  creed  essential  to 
ciyil  oo^existcnce.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  other  works^  he  endeavours 
to  efctablish  the  general  principle  of  toleration^  by  arguing  that 
justifiable  doubts  are  competent  hindrances  to  uniformity  of  hitkf 
and.tbat  as  they  may  exist  they  ou^ht  tohe  allowed;'  The  fallacy  of 
upaietiolaittrc  has  been  h^e  again  at  work*'  Men  talk  of  Bayle  the 
Qoentiok  vh«o  they  mean  Bayle  the  critical  cOntvoyeTsialiat.   : 

1  !Bi^le>(n«xt(  began  a,  miaoellany,  whose  titie»  **  Eeplies  fco  the  Ium 
qiu»riesi«f.»  EEo?inoial4"  w«ns  to  havte  been,  suggested  by  Blaise 
!raapar^  "Letters  to  a  Piroyincial,"  1657.  It  w^s  inti'nded  ** to  oooupy 
a  xi;iiddle  placo^  between  bookn  for  study  and,  books  fox  amuseok^C  ' 
Inj.704  he  wrote  a  Defence  of  his  "Letter  on.Comets>»'.'iinr9o)isequ^njoe. 
of  Le.Olerca  ''Defence  o£  Proiidenoei"  against  the sJleged aspersions. 
qi  Ihyl^  whicjbiia  oontaiiued  in  tike  GxM  vohtiBie  of  '*  ^arrhansna/' 
XsapG  JaoquektySa  chisr  'l-Coaftsmniib]^  of  J'adthwitk'Jleasen/'  1706>' 
opposed  the  theologtoali  views-efBajder  who  answered  'in.  tiieiseootid 


lya4[jtt^fi,;T^fomWi(o£Tthe^ff>Bqdifl8ml/(J•^«ete^ 

;Ji^v^l^df;C^l8tbi7^«fjiBK>tto4a»  tfainu|ft«k(tiykt  •l^sttt^of^^tfaMi' 

9^[^ra|WfttUn.;TbM>ppri&(m;ief'rt]wiir  piHftaaim*iitli%  4«K  ttftlM^ 
k>  ^^j.fOiuli;  j^f/L^Shaflatt)iiBj>,(idiea&ot«U8e(iirlio'lM'^e9^ 

3')rMjt'^*J^<><)!^^  ^f^^'^*"I^A'^  liaiuij-iKi^-fl8tli'I)9dimbiV('lfiQ» 
I^opf^^  ilUft^iAii^leiw  iii9#teADik)D'|Mi88fed'ib;(t]h6M  lig|l^*of^«(ifiA  t» 

-t-r»-  iiii-:ii.  i"'i  .ifi  1      .1  M"'j.-  ii'i-i'o-.  ..!  ■nfxrnr •»*i')"  rntwi'i  jfi-'i- 
li«iutii*a8i^ulo4iiH«d't>y  tl»  %iA ^ofQiftS>  iM^A  :«iar  ft*<i4<  ^ '" 

lait) word  >aii)d<  tiie>^^al<A^fi^ ^^^fifgev ^'>¥heM^ 

tb6Vght>i3.0irBii  ytttdrW^i^bsititii&iih^  ift^ttb!«Nrfm^  iffitty^^^itf  MTM-' 
ds»ar8'«veiiimmnl3«t<e<i  ^nify^fmh^WMditf^^ 

reii  cotoi»  .paMe<btion;i«rM^  'Wh^m\ti»  BotHJMf{d^i^<mflbU  ebmrii 

ta'to4bleto-wrf(*ilii»JBrit*ih*#'IiAnr'e&tbXi4«i''V;>nd      i^ini  ^fl;«- 

like  Sir'  WmniH^  H»ffiiltb^,  M^yo^i^d-ih^' ^jf^ 
trbrersr  i&  makittg  tM>nMiiid>«Mxiiby^ii'4'il!l 

.  /.  *<^  Daphnis,  white-robed,  the  courts  of  a  strange  heaveD  admiret,     *^^'*^' 
While  'neath  his  feet  he  sees  earth*s  clouds  and  their  atar-firsL* 


yrise^  jeflSeiOlmv!  audi  itfi£»  ^publio  j  bp&iion;  • !  lil'  >lit9 '  g0#ptidbttt  %\itt^ 

wt^Wvet^TfkhiuxgUsndk,  '>  lit  was  empkljiied  «B/aiiafj<ume«it  f(S^  (r^e- 

dom  p^  faithi  AQfe  itr .  freedbm.  ironit  f aithl  r  Tbe  mornl '  ^dittto  ^  no^ 

aj^taohfld.  .tO'thft  'd/teigiiatifiiL  aeeptid   iMakes/  it  inap]^llcabt6^  t6 

h\m^  •  •  PUosopbieallyr  *^  Bajie  IB  notio;  syitexuatic  seeptic,   like 

SetiitiM  amd  Hilmek  •  arrowing  iita  'pHnciples,' i  and  <  pudhitij^' miefik 
iotrepidljF  tPi  tlieir<ltet  oonabquexioes*''    '  E«ligi4>\]sly  ke  la  hot  li 

a^eptiAei' like  sootfiio^  Miraibbati  or  sneeringnYoltairdrftociaillj,  heii 
QPt  m  doepltto.  likei'JStObert^.'Owen^  .  His  soeptioism  ia  likethftli  6f 
]U[^otaigQf»,  of  Hobbest  <of"Ha(inilto&',  and  (may  v^  ii6t  Ray)-  fiyf 
MUttAdlandofJ.  S«<  Mi^i^;  liiBodeat  doabtthi;^  hinnafn  tboiiglit  am 
ey^SO'  .'Cimiettsly.  andlceriaioily*  ^netraie  into  the  secT&tti  dt 
diySmr'tbioai'/asiito-^^dogmatifiie'  Upon-  >6peed9<abd  'per^eoufte^'fol:' 
OpiiaQfWv'  '  B^le-aBeepticiinuia  not  disbelief,  in  not  cvM' unbelief, 
irii  lij  '9k'h^tfkiat^j  to  4ieekre(an  implicit  belief  \rhere  the  tnmd'is 
eoCiaoioua^f  ejipbcitiunoertaintiea)  it  iaia  Waning  of  beliefs*  in 
iU0  judgment^  not  a  casting  a^de  of  faitb  from  its  infliienee  tipon 
prfietiisey'  .He  advoaakeafrea  disdttssion  ais  a  plea  for  toleration  and 
doubts  in  behalf  of  the  holi0Bt>  inteFestty^'i^edom  ■  of  eonaci^ee 
and  honesty  of  thought  and  life. 

Bajle  lived  in  iMi  ago  and  had  suffered  from  its  spirit,  in  which 
great  efforts  were  made  to  control  opinion.  The  dominant  sects 
de^pasx^d  jersecutioa.  r|  ,tUeir/  intereBts..  .  Uuifovnaity  ami  con- 
fo.naitj  of  Iftitti  y<^re  tWix  deareat  deiiirest .  Ho  claims  tJie  Protea* 
tftjpil'jj  Ti^,r-!*  t{wB  wg|iJt  of  private  iudgmeot  "'--Jbut  he  claimed  it 
(or.a^LA  ^o'caU^  on^  th^  Qhurphos  not  to  ^s  but  to  «duoato>tho 
f^Lpii  of  l^lireir  maiHibers,,  an  Bitatea  to  regulate  the  ooudvct*  not  to 
s(e^re«tjpe .  the  oree^B  of  jnen»  and  on.  individuals  to  use  their  minds 
as  iKe^giiV  of  their.  Cre^r  freely .  honestly,  well assared  thoU;  tka 
free  u^f  of  ^is,  ei^adia^ipents  constituted  the  best  homage;  Th^e 
rac|(iour,gf  Ma  enemies  ,h^  branded  i^is  name  with  b  double-meaning 
epiihctV  the  cumning  of  the  Jfreiwh  worldlingvs  and  senaualiste  by: 
baaing  their  "  [Encyclopaedia- "  upon  the  tfame  (appas'ent)' stsheme^ 
covertly  led  men  to  think  of  him  as  a  pioneer  for  them.  He,  less 
than  most  men,  vet^i^ed  infidelity  as  tua.  excns6  for  his  life.  An 
enemy  testifies  of  him' that  he  vttis  '*  chaste  and  grave  in  his  dis- 
course, moderate  in  eabirig  and  drinlcing,  austere  in  his  mode  of 
life,"  The  pruriency  \rhlch  admittedly  sometimes  stains  his  page 
neyer,  seined  hi^  life.  Thougih  faa  n>Ake&  an  opaa  ahow  of  the  con- 
tradiotion  of  reasons  .with,  itsfelf,  of  th^  dootrmea  of  .religion, 'one 
with  another,,  .and  ipf  rev^h^ion  with ,  reason,-  aad .  xeaaon^  with 
reyel«ftion,  hen^Ter  cmploja  either  a«  a  jMati^u^ation  of- finiihlesa-* 
nca^s  Of  it^mpr^litj,'  ^Hia  ac,eptioism  is  on  apf|eal  for  toleration,  of 
o^'ion^^not  ^  ^xteauatiou  for  ^rime.  Hie  is.tibe  apoatlo  of  free 
discus3\on  ^  thpju^tli'^ipg  condition  of  religious  toleration  land  th» 
true  outgrowth  and  proof  of  tne  Protestant's  '*  right  of  private  judg- 
ment."     j'.if  A  ,   n'«v  '  I  •.-    I  '<r  I.  ♦  .  '  t-,i'..-.     •  1   '     '..?■•//        '  '  M   '  S,*  N, 
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OUGHT  PAELTMfENM' TO  HE  SEPTE^^'IAL? 

AFFIKarATtYB  AfiTICTLB. — H. 

'  Wht  should  Fi&rliamianta  change  at;  nil  F  And  if  thero  bmbI  be 
fi  de»th*8tr(s>ke  ^iven  to  the  existence  of  aay  PftrlianMUt,  or  iHms 
gfounds' should  thaf  mortal  wound  be  indlcrtedF  Let  uakM^  t 
Uttle  at  the  ofigisft  and  object  of  PactiaEineiita^  in  ovder  te^  aniv» 
at  some  conclusion  on  this  matter. 

Paritameiite  are  called  into  existence  by  tlie  sovetcicrn  and  fbf 
peoiple^  iot  adrice  touching  hi^h.  matters  of  state,  and- for  the  for- 
tberanoe  of  measures  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the  aocod 
eondition  of  the  people  and  tbeir  general  welUbetng.  Tfaff  Ma^ 
is  no  paart  of  the  Parliament,  neither  are  the  people,  except  tiiroo^ 
their  reprosentaiiiRes.  The  Parliament  exists  for  tjie  mutual  bcnnl 
and  support  of  both.  What  checks,  then,  do  these  two  paitisi 
possess  on  a  body  independent  of  ihemv  in  order  that  tfaey  MKh 
may  be  well  and  &ithfully  served  P  The  king  oaa  dismtstf  Us 
mints ters,  »'.  0.,  his  principal  advisers*  and  choose  otiiers  more  nJb* 
serrient  to  his  wishes ;  but  the  people,  by  means  of  pubHe  opiakM* 
ean  rendertheee  ministers  powerless  if  tbey  are  acting  at  nurimee 
with  their  wishes.  They  must  either  yield  or  compromise  ti» 
matter,  or  a  revolotkm  would  ensue.  Any  one  studying  the  -Me 
asd  fali  of  the  yarious  ministries  during  the  last  half  century,  wfU 
at  once  acknowledge  the  justice  of  thiarenHirk.  That  rsrolvtiaM 
do  not  ensue  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  common  sense  permdaig 
both  parties,  in-  consequence  of  which,  radisr '  than  enoaoger  tiie 
constitution,  one  or  other,  or  both,  gives  way  to  a  gsealer  or  le* 
degree. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  as  the  Parliament  todsts- for  tiie  bensfil 
of  both  king  and  people,  it  ought  not  to  be  pat  an  end  to^  sclaog 
as  it  is  faithfully  performing  its  dutaesv  and  giring  satMwtisB  fe 
both  sides.  You  do  not  discharge  a  good  serrant- who  is  doing-hii 
work  well,  simply  because  he  has  lived  with  you  seven,  taft/'-er 
twenty  years,  and  just  give  him  the  chance  of  scrambling  into  Ins 
place  again  amid  the  host  of  competitors  for  your  patronage,  Sftd 
whoy  tUi  the  trial  is  made,  may  seem,  even  to  you,  panigoss  of 
excellence  far  superior  to  your  late  serrant.  And  so  the  ftrii»> 
ment  is  a  servant  to  the  nation,  and  as  such  has  no  right  to  be  A^ 
charged  while  it  does  its  work  properly.  And  by  Pariiameoi,  te«, 
is  to  be  xmderstood  not  only  tne  Cabinet  ministers,  and  thete  «l»o 


sit  upon  the  Treasury  benches  as  tkeir  supporters,  bnfc  the  whole 
body, — Government  ^nd  Opposition,  Conservative,  Liberal,  and 
Badical,  who  have  seats  in  the  House.  The  duties  of  all  the  mem- 
bers,  though  difi*ering  it  may  be  in.  kind,  are  equally  important, 
and  require  to  be  zealously  and.  conscientiously  performed. 

Wliat  is  the  general  result  of  a  disSQlution  of  Parliament, — either 
when,  as  seldom  occurs,  itMS  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  or 
when,  as  is  more  frequently  the  ease,  a  forcible  cud  is  put  to  its 
existence;?.  Do^s  it  produce  enph  greaii  benefits,  ou  the  country  as 
to  induce  us  to  desire  a  more  frequent  change.  Few  will  answer 
this  affirmatively ;  for,  firstly,  tried  men  able  and  willing  to  save 
their  country,  have  to  fight  hard  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
with  inexperienced  %nd  ofcen  unscrupulous  opponents^  Bribery  is 
generally  prevalent,  9iod  very  often  the  better  men  are  forood  to 
give  iKfay  to  inferior  ones,  soiely  becav;se  they  do. not  choose  to 
outvie  their  opponents  in  empty  and  violent  declamation,  and  ha?ve 
some  regard  for  their  principles. 

Soicondiy.  Although  the  new  blood  infused  into  the  House  may 
be  more  energetic  and  life-giving  thaa  the  old,  yet  it  takes  timq 
before  a  position  in  the  House  can  be  secured  and  sufficient  influ- 
ence obtained  to  carry  out  successfully  the  plan  laid  down:  and 
often  before  this  is  accomplished  Parliament  is  violently  or  naturally 
dissolved}  and  the  member  finds  himself  unBeated^  and  is  often  put 
kars  da  combat 

Lastly.  The  mere  excitement  so  prevalent  at  a  general  eleetioo 
stamps  it  as  a  very  unfitting?  way  of  obtaining  a  good  Parliament. 
Party  spirit  generally  runs  high,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
casee^  is  one-eyed  or  blind  altogether,  intent  only  on  the  gratifioa* 
tion  of  its  own  selfish  ends,  and  caring  little  about  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  circumeiances  under  which  the  difierant 
acta  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  additional  reasons 
will  be  found  for  concluding  that  Parliaments  should  not  exiiend 
thua  faa^  and  no  farthar.  Pievioujs  to  the  passing  of  the  Triennial 
Act,  the  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  was  veated  in  t}>e  soveredgji. 
alone*  Party  opposition,  as  at  present  existing,  was  then  unknown. 
Public  opinion  was  powerless ;  the  sovereign  in  this  respect  waa 
absolute.  Then  came  one  motion  for  Parliament  to  dissolve  only 
by  its  own  consent ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Triennial  Act^ 
which  lasted  till  the  inva3ion  of  the  Pretender,  when«  as  the  Parlia* 
nxent  would  otherwise  have  expired  in  the  midst  of  iut9»tiue  die*- 
ordev,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  its  existence  till  seven  yearo  from 
the  date  of  its  birth. 

The  Act  waa  passed  in  a  moment  of  alarm,  and  the  only  regret 
is  that  better  precautions  have  not  been  taken  against  similar 
occurrences  for  the  future.  Is  there  any  virtue  in  the  number 
seven?  Have  we  any  guarantee  that  every  seventh  year  is  to  be  & 
sabbath  for  us, — peace  and  rest  at  home  and  abroad!''  Look  even 
at  the  recent  dissolution.     How  black  and  ominous  were  the  cloudi^ 


In  ihl^  iiolHicftl  horisottl  Mp^clftDy  -^^  #«  1MM!-  aet«)ii^the 
Westen  Main.  Wkttt  if  tb«f  had  braked '%{t}i  lltt|te'ttimaett  <if 
^mr  upon  our  Iiead»,  and  the  Fili4iainetit'^'"tH0  Wfe'ofafwoldtiiigt, 
Of  io  the  eaB««t0Xtietit  of  recjoMtittttionP  ''^Mgbiy  ih^  €iita(tiQc&^f 
PAriaament' tf ould  hwii  been-^te^edV  but;  ^*  »ti^t'iibi''t6'be' 
\Hi  t(^  0U0h^  t;oii«iiiigen6ie«'  aff  thi&t.  '  Pti^kdnMif  is  t^ijiiXJhfea  tb 
ne^pvefiwut  the  ^ftbtfs  of  tbe  1tfrii|ir  ahd'^fe^H  and'flt>'Idb{^'itf  ii^Sbn 
tli»trt'Oilgh««tfllo'bfedi*Hi1Pb*d'. '"   "   .  ^  .  '.  i-toJ,  ■^•MUi-'*;.r  iv  ^-.liTs 

'  <  Them^EUa  ofte6Un]g:i;hi«ttTe  ^t  thepr^ettttSni^iaipitilt  ittftifn^. 
l^ifsti  tb^rfe  iRthe  ttoi^  «lm'<MtT)Bibit]iot^ht''ibf6c)'<iMf  |i&ife'diffifieib, 
hrhieh  not  oiAyiAtke^  iUetf  h^rd  fa  ftoiiiA'  bf4^imtfA,  Imt^i^ 
«ite§  ta«>ora|gi»m0Qt  to  ft  G^^v^nment  and^  'p6iiittf«y  ItfttMBfetf  ^t 
Soarte  which  ii 'in  'adoordario^' with  "its  owijf  #iilkM:  'ff<^  r*""^ 
imdlevitood-  it  be/^t^,  or  wa0  inot«  cftrefull|f  giiM^  bjr^  itir  %^ 
00090  tliaii  theUte  U&^iiiti^d  IVettirejiv^aAd  Hfil'Ibuiflf^rietesftibtffi 
offib^»  Atid  the  dwfatioK  <yf  bis  P«trliam^t  U>  Its'  |hH'  tHrm.'arB'^iie 
td  the  ure  he  iriaKle  of  this  beacoH-R^  to'htbid'th&'raiciM''^uBr& 
aaibkMitdii  ^  poHtioal  niiTigatioft.  No*  Gorfibni'tteftfti^ait  ridw  %ct% 
tho'faee  of  p^blio  o^invou,  whieh'tifft  a  htiiMii^w^.of  ibi&ij[i¥'ds 
tWl  kn«wn  and  itrpowei*  felt.    '  '    ;•     ••' •  ♦nr  .  ...i ./  .    ■    .:  • 

Kext:  there  ii9  tilwftys  in  the  House  a'strdii^'dgboeHiotftt^^^ffOf^ 
forpoiiedry  and  en^r  to  fitid  a  flawitf  the*  pro^emhgs  brth^'^GR^^ 
temniei<j  of' the  day,  that  they  mayriie  by  11**^1:^'  AiMr.^flr'* 
ahpavB  oo«it»etient  in  them  to'propose  a  tole-ef  "Kd'Obiffidy^fi^^* 
iA' Minigterff,  and  te«t  the  fueling' of 'th<e  H^OM^^'kndl  do'  6FtMt 
miintry;  for  tA  A^'yoa  witi  about  fiolaft^id^^ledJte^.'Se.;' tile 
chlmeeH  are  Mitelyoqiial  that  the  tr««ehefy,Oliiba)$h'Mdf^ik*in'f»«^ 
Bmdi'tfae  ^tme'6ttetkt,  eo  thitt'tke!Hoade'iiii%«w^^<Mnl  i^vftstf^ts 
the  country.    And  even  if  the  vote  go  against'lkCltitlllenr,  w^'ekA 
»tili  appeal  to  the  oountry  ae afinal  and  dedsii^e  Viekt%:'  '   '  '^  ^* ' 
t  Let  UB  now  ettatnine  a  4ew  of  the  Btock  to>||;^rtiKMtti  fdi  ahdH^I^ 
liataieiits,  and  nee  how  ftir  they  are  falM;    f  •'    •'    'i**  *•'  "  ■•  '**' * 
r'  Thertpi^raiid  «rpfanientd-  employed  lif  aU^fllii^  tidtt>dM«te ' of 'Aott 
Piihrliamentseveft  thoie  wh<!r  desire  atantiaF  oH^  1^  tiie  *#tk<bl^i0ttie 
diQBftd  whioh  euch  a  «taite  of  things' Wx>Tkld'H:ei'c?M»  Ml  pkeoAmt. 
and  how-much  bettiar  they  would  fulfil  thei^  husti^' ^ {HlcfdgMrtf 
tiiey  knew  that  they  would  be  called  to  a(%ouAt>^e^\V#i»>dr'ltoee 
yeavs  for  their  conduct ;  'Wherea«>  with  the  iihkA6&^it  'rfetej^  fUM 
lease  of  power,  they  ane  indifferent  to  the  Irishes  O^^th^^t'iSnifitt^ 
«nts,  bud,  'by  a'  few  votes  at  the  olos^  of  the  seiMiOti,  inika|{2^to 
smooth  iMttters  orer  with  them.    This,  I  belteve.itfth^-^itbi 
of -the  alignment  usually  put  forward,  biitUf  wroHgt^^'stiSed, 
qpento  cortectioD*    Now  fbr  ite  worth.    Is  a  villStiL*wh<^^ &^\Mi 
faiaduty^  or,  rather,'what  you  thirik  his  d«it|f,  tcMy^iti  ^lUi^ynbAfee 
of  continually  seeing  the  pains' and  pentf  tieK'  ktf  ^^M%^tett^>  Ml 
before  hia  face;  a  very  esalted  specimen' of  ^b^ki^^y^f'  li^H^^ 
thehrgh^stpnnoiide  wlimhiahould  itkfLit^a^^A  {Aan'ftl'tKe^dbolMtfl^ 
of  his  duty  ?    By  making  ^  so,>do  you  deVilttf  b<*<fefrkd^'IBi!]MW 
nature?    Leteach  anawer'fbr  him^eHl       ■'  ^"  '*'^*i  fH*j  u..'.k  -o/^ 
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,Agftifl;  Are  th^  9\9J<»^^y-  o£^c(ur  xaember^  HUQbi  rogu^fl  ibat'lhc^ 
lye.  pledges  only  ,to  ..b^eak.  ^om*i  ^udjif.  ^^siBteivey  d' tj^iag^  atf- 
npWQ iA  the BrltisU  Seaate P. .  Xii^ip  i^aj .be  a^&w! Buohirbat* kikt 
tjiepwliameptary  carefr  pf.  th^  majarity,itiiOiyery>  large  mtjoritjrv 
aniliwlU  ^t  be  foau4  tUat  itiU  Jiie  }itibit  of  miQmbers  aj^teuMla^mf 
p[}  advocate  on  the  l^uf^tin^s  aa,4-  at  St..Stepb^B.'«  prinoiplat  diaf 
i^icrtr^c^y  opposit^F,  Byerj,  pnt\  knowa  ^hat  it  i^  mi  ao :  Wid  effso. 
wHen  a  member  aoes  do  so,  however*  i9rirA<ged  hU  eonstituents  mHf 
^e /Mi;  the  ti^^e  ^^  ^  g0aerally'able,.^uppo»iQg  4ihey  grontnhimL an 
aj>portAni.ty  of  »filf.?iadicatioi^g,jbo  ehowrthafc.h^B  .iftaa. right :mthfe 
]^w,^^  took  of  thej.piatter,  pr  at,  4U)F  i'^^^-  tliAti  Ijkb  /Im4i  not  .'tinted 
Ihgaiffj^tj;^^  yimcljlpatipqs  for  .the  Jm^  lqye.of,#o  d/>iAgk.aQd  witl^ 
ou^  gPC^l  reaagn^  pf  Uis.own<r  /^difaQrheiis'^nyariabl^^  auuied 
i4]^i|,^j,tl^e,  coAlldeEOQe  of!  hia  eonatituenj^,  in  hio^  reolains,  .unsluikeiu 
iaff,^  ,t^  ]ioA.,mQm)bera.  for,  3heifii^ld  and  .gitroud  asttiouye  exam 
.gles...  .further,  when  they.  dp.  disagree,  the  pre8ufxi]>tioa  isUiai  <ihe 
oueinJ^er-wi]}  be  in  tha  rj^ht  and  the.electora.in  the  wrongs (!:He 
itaif/a  ,v^i!der  and  deeper  kno^ledjge  of  the  aubjec<}  at  issiM  Iha^ 
they^,fp4  f)P  ioioks  .furtheiT  (forward  and.isk  oiket  airQcttooa  thati 
tliat  on  which  the  eyes  and  minds  qi  the  .eo^atitUenta.aro  ^xedi 
jy^^b/^r^,  of.tbe  British^Arliamont  4re.  repi;esentatiye8(,inot'  dJdle- 
g4^Sy,-rrrfAl,meiv,  not,  maehi^ves;,  and.libe.arguaiant  .that ^parHa) 
;qaepta.,^^ou]d.  h«,T/B  a.settled.  period  of  durMion>/ in . ovdern that 
mefnWiis  jm-j  be  cfdied  ^  give  ;an  aeeount  of  their  sjteiwanlahipv 
isi^^fong  ija  prin^iplf  eind  needieaa  in  tprae^ioe.;;  beoanae^. fir^ 
^}^f  re  aiipe  few .  w^0|  dp,  ftot  diwjharge  their  /duty  /luthfjuMy,; ,  and  in 
l^rgpn^^a^  electioQ,  thf^.  Qou&e  aaldo/)a  g^tft  purged  of  tJi^se^'Ofieiii  ih» 
xeYj^t4^  9S  they  anid  others  like  theia,  get  eleptiedj  for  jdifieuftotitoii^ 
l»^jiu^i?/9Je^i  .secondly*— . .      „  .     /•..-         /••  i-.i/.  .nc.-.': 

very  few  meznb^i;s.TVAit  till  fiigeRiera^  eJeet^ion.  to  meet  theic  coik 
stjt«pif^iK  tUe  n)i^ori.ty  yis^t  themjatinuiiUy^  andideUver.an^acooiint 
or  the  way  in  which  they  hm?e  acted. ,   Thirdly,  the  fofee  of  puWid 
^kp^liiox^js^p.w, Bopo^rfnltbat  it. would  bealiDP9<t  imposaibjefbr  a 
i^^t^^rjtp .  );eltain  ^ia .  se^t  if.  hia  opnatitueuts .  !irero  really  totktliy 
Qgi^in^.jniqf^,;  be  ^ppldjiMi  opoe.r^fligii,;  vteipL  be>:like  iHho  Q^oremk' 
m^t ^ta^f,  ea,n  te^fa  ita .reality  by. afresh appeab to hi^  oon^tittienoyi 
Slf^ (^i.hpji^o^v,  w)i€#i'they  aEOiled  toetnboiraee  poiiitioal  oninioha  afa 
\rmi^Qp,^4tht|[H)8e,  professed  %q  their  oon^il^ituent&,  g^oieraillyjrratgn/ 
8^  Sir  ^bert  Peeldi/d^'^.O^'^rd  lIniT:ensifcy».'  <  i  :  .  r  ^- 1  t.  •-.  ii 
..tip  .dii»8fDlye  JBariiainents  in^rely  ft>r  at  trial  of /party  atrengdi  isi* 
^^te.  pCmaney^aod  »•  ipere  counting  of  aoseas.  it.k  not  paii7> 
yrl^iqh  ji4ea,tl^e  na4v9n)]b\kt^  pfiqoiplps.L.^he.  acta  of  aay^Goydns- • 
ii^jt;var«o.«pt^yBd  iiipipe  Xoryi«mi.ori.^aahed  inipure  Whigginay 
bi^^ifl^te.tp  the^good  of  All  f  and  ib  »a  onlyaa/a.maa  eoasidi^  the< 
piffpcipj^ j  tl^e.  oa;n)y.ing  pAt.  pf  whieh.  hQ  deems  J^eiPt  ibr-  th«>  oationai  • 
moffaj^,  to  ,be  lieWi.by.eiibeT,p*rty». that. he.  will  yotei  fori  Tory^f 
Whig),p2^>IUHdioaU,  ^i^on  JiJoyiin^qionalquestioinMis  atiasuebetwbeiii 
tlieaft<partief)  let  the  OMitteif  be  r^efetrred  tp  the!  counth*}^  r  theti  ambn^^ 
know  what  they  are  voting  fop^^or  thpt  tio^  .at.  leaat'-^and  accordnr 
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tti|2r-t6  the  majority*  of  tli0  favourers  or  opposer^  of  the  i&eamrrB 
t^^timiekl  mtiy  "we  jttd^e  the  national  feeHug'  upon  tho  rabject. 

The  other  arguments  Kkely  to  be  urged  hi  farrour  of  frhort  patiia- 
nents  ne^d  not  be  antierpaved  noir ;  they 'Witl  doubtless  Inre  ftill 
Juatioe  dOBe  to  them  by  those  who  follow  and  reply  on  this  side  of 
^be  debate ;  only  let  us  observe  that  the  most  randid  and  eaufiott 
thinkers-  on  this  topic  do  n6t  consider  parliaments  should  endure 
for  a  less  time  than  five  years,  and  generaDy  eoncludo  their  arspi- 
mente^  by  saying  tiiat  as  tnini^s  are  at  present  it  is  not  wor^  alter- 
'ing.  And  so  say  we ;  but  if  an  alteration  is  to  be  made,  let  it  bf 
^at  parliaments  are  to  last  as  long  as  they  possess  the  eonfideaee 
of  the  cetitttry, — leaving  to  members  the  same  facilities  for  retina^ 
•when  they  see  fit,  as  at  present,  and  to  the  opposinc:  parties  in  the 
•house  the  same  powers  as  now  of  threatening  or  terminating  the 
existence  of  any  TJrtriittment  by  a  vcrte  of  "  No  confidenee/*  or  rejee^ 
tion  of  a  Grovemment  measure,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  or  nullified 
by  an  appeal  to  the  country,  ^hen,  as  before  stated,  men  have  sn 
intelligible  issue  raised,  and  oan  act  at  the  poll  accordingly,  and 
fairly  eompel  candidates  to  pledge  themselves  one'Tvay  or  the 
other  on  the  question.  But  a^  this  is  not  likely  to  paft^  at  present— 
and  thb'Septentiial  Act  is  generally  antiotpated  by  appeals  to  the 
twrnatry— better  Ifet  well  alone.  R.  ■  8. 

NSG4.TIY£  ABXICLS. — ^III. 

TfiTE  perpetuity  of  parliaments  is  an  idea  so'absurd  tliat  we  shall 
not  suppose  any  of  our  opponents  likely  to  advoeate  tnerabership 
for  Kfe.  The  whole  spirit  of  our  politics  would  bo  changed  were 
we  to  adopt  that  form  of  creating  a  Oommons*  House  peerage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  this  method  were  adop^ 
it  would  "  give  stability  to  the  constitution  and  power  to  the  House 
of  Commons  "—qualities'  which  "  Septennis  '*  (p.  834)  much  deside- 
rates. But  It  would  be  the  stability  of  Conservatism  in  its  wornl 
form,  and  it  would  be  power  in  its  most  tyrannieal  shape.  The 
experience  of  the  Long  Parliament  is  enough  to  prove  that-  such  i 
method  of  giving  power  and  stability  woula  not  be  fbund  fraught 
with  the  many  blessings  "Septennis  "  assumes  it  would  bring.  We 
contend  that  such  a  scheme  of  polity  is  not  in  accordance  with  oar 
mode  of  life,  and  would  not  be  advantageous  in  aetion.  To  elevate 
a  man  from  among  his  fellows  and  put  hrm  into  our  House  of 
JRepresentatirea  on  the  principle  of  **once  in,  in  for  ever,"  would 
be  the  way  to  doom  the  countrjr  to  un progress! veneas  or  revolotkm. 
The  spirit  of  our  institutions  will  not  admit  of  sueh  a  mode  of 
giving  "  stability  to  the  constitution  and  power  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;'*  and  if  the  argument  of  "  Septennis"  is  worth  any  thine 
fit  all,  it  is  worth  as  a  proof  that  life-membership  should  belhe  rule 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  An  argument  capable  of  such  a  flirtaJ 
veductio  ad  alsurdum  cannot  have  much  value,  and  must  haw  leas 
truth. 

•*  Septennial   parliaments  "   are  asserted  by  '*  Septeimis  "  to 
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fiecora  the  countrv  from  ruiiious  expcuso  and  agitation.  We  affirm  tke 
direct  opposite.  We  say  that  thd  %aie  tenure  of  a  place  in  Parliauaeut 
makes  it  covetable  on  uiiiiiy  grounds  otiier  tban  those  of  the  public 
good ;  and  that  these  are  the  very  iiiduccmcjitd  which  lead  to  the 
coateats  and  expense  which  **  Septennis  "  regrets.  To  giro  a  clear 
seven  years  of  self-BOoking  effort  into  the  hands  of  a  man  is  a  great 
Baeriiico  of  public  good,  and  it  is  worth  a  groat  effort  to  keep  such 
a  one  out  of  the  house.  The  greatuess  of  the  stake  occasions  ilio 
yiciousneas  of  the  play.  Lessen  these  stakes  sidlicientiy,  and  the 
feelings  of  tlie  players  will  not  be  strung  up  to  the  hazardous  pitch 
which  they  now  generally  attain.  We  entirely  dissent  from  '*  Sep- 
tennis  "  in  this  matter,  "Expense  and  agitation"  would  cease  if 
parliaments  were  reduced  to  such  a  term  as  would  enable  men  to 
do  the  country  service,  but  not  long  enough  to  make  tlie  sale  of 
their  votes  the  moans  of  purcha^^ing  the  sinecures  of  place. 

If  parties  could  look  upon  tiie  success  of  the  opposition  as  one  of 
brief  duration,  and  knew  that  the  trial  of  their  strength  would  bo 
able  to  be  renewed  at  an  early  o])portunity,  they  would  not  light 
to  the  uttermost,  but  would  agree  to  inoderat<e  measures  and 
moderate  agitation. 

\Vc  arc  as  far  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  "  Septennis  " 
regarding  the  soothing  power  of  time  as  an  argument  in  favour  o( 
septenrual  parliaments.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  politics 
should  have  an  alternate  ebb  and  llow^,  a  lull  and  a  tempest.  We 
think  that  a  judicious  policy  would  teach  us  to  keep  men's  minds 
constantly  alive  to  their  interests;  and  for  this  no  measure  would 
be  go  advantageous  as  that  of  shortening  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments. Men  would  then  have  the  currents  of  political  thought 
regularly  coursing  through  their  minds  as  part  and  parcel  of  their 
being  ;  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  events  would  be  aroused, 
and  men  would  learn  to  regard  their  votes  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  right  given  to  them  to  be  exercised  for  the 
general  good,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  private  favour  or  as 
an  exchangeable  commodity. 

The  arguments  of  "  Septennis  '*  "o'erleap  themselves  and  fall  on 
the  other  side." 

"  Vigilance  "  must  be  woefully  unvigilant  if  he  does  not  know 
that  bribery  is  largely  practised.  Let  us  take  a  patent  proof. 
Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  impudent,  shameless,  and  scandalous 
proceedings.  Liberal j<  heave  hustings'  mud  upon  Conservatives, 
and  Conservatives,  in  their  turn,  do  not  return  the  compliment 
with  conserves  so  frequently  as  with  compost.  Are  both  parties 
either  liars  or  cheats  ?  If  there  is  no  bribery,  the  one  lies  on  t)jo 
other ;  if  there  is  bribery,  and  they  know  it,  and  knowing  it  do  not 
evoke  the  agencies  of  the  law  for  its  prevention,  then  they  are 
deceivers,  if  there  is  no  bribery,  and  one  party  affirms  that  their 
hands  are  white,  while  they  point  to  the  defiled  fingers  of  their 
antagonists— would  these  antagonists  bear  the  imputation  when  they 
were  innocent,  and  could  the  other  insist  on  it  without  shame  P   W  e 


IS.  tiiit  i^abibi/aMb ',  ituth  nci^yhdwot^di^pcal  flheiradi^  of ieilher  pcriy* 

^nd  fbefdf^^^atti^  ar^  iAhfont  with 'ireitlificj    Jkei  hoifs^  itself 

^(iB'6(^ji'^W6rh&  t^ttti^ny'  AgaW-iiieif.  tliati  hnhtirf  )»  i^-ffiQM 

played' at/ b^  l^ofh-ptitli^^— ad  t9io  ezpeaaB  of  the- ^onuti^eooiefi  in 

'theldtis'rxiii.  "'If4;Wi&l«c<i(H'«  '^oku^ote  iioqe^Biuiiiil^li^i0iitiAeQ" 

'fp,.^39f  ihert  Votlld'be' no  toeed  fpp short -purltaioelits*    Tnilj , ao! 

;:SiitVhat  iib%!I2Me--t^t  kavailnble'lfior finding' tlM»ie<)ut?  .  W)i^ 

fi^chdxAiiiiby  baj  **  ^idlffnee'*^  |^bt  liDld  of'  with  'whiolx  h^  istuk  inoc^ 

;ia{p  the  i;ratioii  tbat  ilTnia^'alwaj^V'saceeed  in.chdiMiii^  hc^ieft  and 

Intellfg^iitWeri?  ',Iii^<^^fav«)tiolof(icalv^fayBM>gBomi^I,  ohifomaoti^. 

ifomatitic/  e^c^MV,  ^^ 'd^titagogteiilP  ^  Wiiat-aa  io.V«^able  help 

\  ••■  Vjigilanbe'  '^^  Vc/al^  be ! ' '  Htt  flWdJy  Jha9:tfa«  jprime  adoretJ    IC  not, 

wbt  doea  h^  eblrft^tit  fbe  mtWi  ^of  eleetorv  to  /'ebocwe  Jtono^^  aod 

ihteliig^iixVm^ii  *^  Without  ah  iifrt  -of  liiemberxfindmg  o^  jctt  r^pprdeti 

;i;k  hWfltf  b6bKi P  •'  •"     ''   •  ■'•.■•  '^'    .i  r  ■  ■  .,  f 

V'otiiidil  i>'p\iAdii^ V^aii^^  bft«at s^  politioBl^eYenf 8  d«. >  Heooe  arve 

the  fluctuations  of  men's  thoughts.  onsbBBimstku  m'md^.fkve  fLffe«ted 

wth^  )itaie/6f'^h'«'iMn^t»aEPk^tv>«oiBr«tb(By.tn^        bythefl;tatf 

'^r  afPaM  kt  hiyttie  'and'  oOToad.  ' ' '  Opiuioii^  Ukptbe  mmd,  ia  in  the 

'healthiek  Btj&te'  ^eti'  ina^ti^ity ;  -niien  sta^aikt  i^iq  dietimanta). 

17^i$  fs  t!h^  thi^t^anclti f(9r(^h<(>rt  ^riMaeiita.  The]^  ar&tit^rapjpesea- 

'tatites  t^f'^i  'dinhgJti^  public^  opinioiiy  nbt  efaf  seven  ^eai^B*  aieni^ 

'typ(^d"notibD,Vhicb  'th^ty^^h^tdd'^be  tojnake  ^'VigiUdaoe'*  »  jast 

•'AdV(5batebfVi6gpfffltimi©ttti»  . '•       >    -      '   .,    \ 

'    The'^dV^kirbfa'r^Hn'biUMibnmiiienib.    Ltfc.eacdiof iH^befttUy 

^  per^uadcfd'  iti '  liW  pWtt'  foioii  that tt  proxloasood  pubilio  'q^ion  iip<m 

'  the  duratibn  W  p^littm^iite  kneceuatpr  to  seonte  ibftdqe:aad;i^- 

.'  qiiat^  'i^ipt^retientatTon  M  'nen  m  Mf  Haak^oi:  OonuBoiia.    If  we 

'  t^ould^  !mdh'1^ifrptti«}dns»  «Aoi^ii»»' sense. of  tespowibiU^,  aeaofp 

'bufd'elresk^him^t'' betray aK  p^oTida  fiihr>the  proj^esa  ^  inMa  vitb 

.'  *f  he  <^^,  ite  thti^t^  ;advt)cat«  tkd  -sboitonn^  df  .paiiiaaieiilka.    Xf  ve 

'Mt'Ould  rcr^e^e  tepi^«seiitai^on>fvcim  tihfi[.amtoooa[Qr<.  vid. gaiA.it  i<>r 

tHe  pbo^le;'tf''Ve''wo|tfld'>hayo- <%[0  paoplefieo  fip<jin.liewptafrw. 

k^d  rncmbei^  fi'e^'ftoiib  induGtoments  to  tdaktipnt  )of  laMr  i^d  riglt: 

'if  tve  'wbnld'loo^n>  tb^'hoild  of  tba*  Wfe$(t  >l0nda.^p<l&  the  amall 

borotiglis^/^tfd'llitMiei'tbem  ft^^m gvaopingai.ptaoeijEkitke Cofoiaoas' 

l^'B^^^se,  '^  thldiist  tnsfna^'io-get  paiQiaaMuits liribortenjvd.    l»:»QCHe 

'  ho^H-diiy^  should' pMliamenta  be  adpUBiiial ;.  fotf^pteania)  pariU- 

'  ments  ^ei^uire' an'  oHgaMhy«*^tbeiwerflt  o£'M  p<jVAibJb|.  Sms  of 

government.    "  For  a  people  to  be  free  it;isiioffieio«l  tbat  abe  iilb 

'w:'  'L6%'^tf^^^in/theti/«bttt  patliameBts.  ebaa  n^t  b«ia^forth  be 

'  scptehiital.' ■ '■;■  '*^'''  •  ■'  ■    -    !>■     •''  i    .--.li     ikiMawmL. 

'  * " .  ^^B  p^kt^Bt  eva  ritf d^  'wKtih '  6ity  e^otnArT  wt  pMicnt  labom  if 

',  tUdX  of  hasty  '^nd  Mitintnfe,  l^g^^ltltidn.   'Iniamnnenbla  tsMO, 

of  late,  iA^^tir  6f'Par!i8iii^Tit-1ia^fe're(}«Fr«ti  reviaioaramendtaMiit^iad 


mt^rfiretafeiott  elataseif '  before  tbcy  were  4bro^  y^^ffps  ,.old».„. This 

liurty •scutty  fltyle  of  wiiibiiff  dowa  the,  mind  pf  tjhei  ,f o^i^rjr  jn.  U^v 

books'  is  4hily  disostrdua  ;  lei*  iji  aUbrda  leaai, 4ecui*Hyt(;>  tliie.wpll- 

Ihtf^nded  oiti^eA  than*  ceartainty  of  pi^nlii^ui;  .employqi^Rt  jTof  th^ 

p'i^df<*ssionia)f  'latryer: ;  •  The  hasty '.impetuosity  oh  npatjrj^iafmoiiger^, 

^ud  the  ketoncss  of  purtizaas  to  liaki^  ady^a^ge' gf  floy.,iQ8tant'8 

iitt^t^'Uihfuiries'a  on^  the  paorti^f  their  oppoaeiU*  .t^ppd  ^jcistajitl^y  t}) 

inc^eAs^'  this  (jlagno^spot;  in'  popular  Ivgislatip^^T^  ."Xh^  ^paj^iiig*  qf 

Acts'  of  Parliamont.  with  coicfl iotUg  coadi ^ioHs . f^^Q  ijr;f pconicile^ble 

tt^quifdttieniB,  i*  a  diigpade  t<>thQ  Mc>u«e^*;CoipmQup  ;,.a^>ye  have 

the  inthoHty  ijf  mimetous  meiabeffe,  of  ''I'he.j^w  .Aipei^ 

Asstyoiation  "^  for'  sayia^  tl^ab  the'conateuation  of,  fl^odq^n  Acia 

i^  Alngulady  looso,  often /jiinbiguous,  aud'oot.Beldon;^  pontradictpry* 

2^(iw,  if  ^hi»  be  "tho  ease^aa  it  ansuredly  isj  iff  :a<,IP^j-lm^^ut  \Yl^cii 

"had  aduration ^(^ seven  years  to  mature  ita.d^libe^t|oxi,^,  ivo^l^  ppt 

the' likelihoods  of  ■  ■iiriiB'atttre  .legielaUoa  bp /iiac35e'aa^d,,if  we  weje 

to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the  tenure  of  a  seatj  initjIieUjouse 

of  Commbiis  to  three  y«arav  aod,  ther^fore^.  panA  mpi:e:were  WjC  to 

'a^re6  tO''ttniiiial'parhamenta-?. '.      •  '  _■, ,  .,1  >  /,,'.]fr  "i    Jj. ',  ■',,  i. /,',*/,  ^,. , 

'This'isH  eonsideratioD 'which  boa  greats  f^oeiin^  it,  to  ^ly  miQ(jI. 

IdOnotsefe  hofT  iegislatioa  odald  be  Qtheuwwe  than  'Jibrtcd*,  ajid 

iiut'ried'  in  *  house  -whose  member  had  ap  IMtle.,  tiine  jeft  t()  yfovk 

the  persuB^ivo  elcmPnts of  tko^u^liiir  mt/o  the  miudai^f^ ^bei^ ,cq;pi)C«'iFS 

iti '  tJie  ie^^ajatire  halle  of » tho  opunferyi: ,  The.  .leaseping  of ,  ^tlje 

'possible  tim^  in  Vhiok  a  givenwefifeot  alight  be  ,ux9^Vicpii.  jy^uW  lead 

to  impatient,  and,  perhaps,  UDScrupulpusura^epJ  .^  9Pmfjlete  .yilflin 

'tn^  nidiTttvt'  allottoo  limit 'ihoi:l*bo?ttij' oh,, ]wvhu;t^/-a''pP^^ipJi^^ 

■lirfve'feet?  his  heafl^ti'i  The  enthusiasm  ofi<u^o.i»Piijd\jpaA9fpC9Pstu;itJy 

anod '  impulsively  kept- in*  actions  and  that  K^o^/i^'^utfpn  ^d  pajip 

"dbilictednesft 'W' thought,  Ikbioh  we,  call  ■ideUbefaMqu,.i\vqyl4.fhi^ye 

little  opportunity  of  bcingr asked  t-p  takei.pftuttia.the  pyersif|X|t  abd 

pTt^})€lration  of  flills.    Sutit  r««y  Wgi^latioa ;  wa ,  think ,  wpul^  be 

^re  to^be'Msb^  and  all  raah  iJ&gigJiation  id  MWuripifV.to  ihe  irye 

iiiteresti^  of  II  ooiamotiwcaltk;  whosft  aiflfairii.-aitp  #o  .intricate,  apd 

'•Wh6^^  lOOt^heii^iohs  with  ouiwand  natipD$  arez/Sp  ^^ifpl,a  ja^  burs. 

I  ^;4'b*tld,  trtif^i^eforo;  humbly  suggest  that  ^hpsa.  ,\yhpf, Advocate  the 

adoptiPh  of  IV  term  Pf  parhairient  sljofrtrfrthanj  ^evenf  j^<?;^]^^,  should 

iay  their  niindB  1»  the  soluticatof  thiivasi  it  4pppaf;a.to,,me*great 

'diilleAlty,  and"  should -show I  that  triennial  rpr  ,^nn^^  iiarliameets 

•wotild!  not  b|j  Hkely  to  lead.,  to  ra^,!  immaAur^.f^nd^ilt-considpred 

*  legi-rthtionv  ^  We  belieVio  hwouWi^ndiheweiJi.aSwcpa.^ai.gepteui^al 

'pdi-tiritnefet*  lire' tho  besk.  '•■■••  .„i  ,.]  ...' ,,-..,  ,•  t,.\i  -•     '.^.,    ..,.   ^  *; 

'    1  tfertawily  do  riotibeUoFeiia  the  immaculate  pja^^iptism.  ^f  ev^ry 

m^^rfaber^of  4he  House  of  Commons  ;  but  I  shall  certaijijily  hesitate 

before  affirming  that  any  large  number  took,  or  held,  their  seats 

with  any  design  of  betraying  the  bi^st  ilitferests  of  their  country  for 

anybtibe  whtttcMsr.v  •  ido-jiPt  thinJk?  that(  tl^^  tPft^  of!  dangi^r  i^  our 

-  ctfontiiyV.ini.an'agei'Of  newspapers,  of  crijti^8i^,.an^  pf,  outspoken 

poiitteal  GonteutiQQk    I  ,bdl^ve-T^t^fTf,th^.i|ljL,et/da^g^^r;lles  in  ihe 
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over  zeal  of  men  of  one  idea, — men  who  hare  brooded  crer  oiie 
ainRle  political  scheme,  till  that  one  Dostrum  had  up^et  a1!  Ha 
reilective  power  of  hiR  mind,  and  made  him  insensible  to  reasoiucg, 
indurated  against  argument,  and  immoreable  even  by  the  acyiiw- 
ment  of  wider  experience.  Such  men  as  look  upon  all  things  in  the 
light  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
advocacy  of  distinct  opinions  with  the  violence  and  virulence  of  sn 
out-and-outer.  These  are  the  men  whom  no  hope  of  place,  and  no 
inducement  of  pension  can  induce  to  give  a  vote ;  bnt  then  they  arc 
the  very  men  who  are  moat  open  to  cajolement,  and  most  likely  to 
yield,  if  by  yielding  they  are  induced  to  believe  they  are  aboat 
to  gain  a  new  ally,  or  clear  away  an  obstruction,  or  induce  anotlier 
man  to  hold  their  standard  up  to  public  view  as  that  round  whici 
he  is  willing  to  rally.  Such  men,  I  think,  are  more  and  more 
likely  to  get  into  Parliament ;  lifted  there  on  the  wave  of  popidar 
agitation,  and  sent  there  as  the  chosen  advocates  of  the  cry  of  the  nour. 
These  men,  with  all  their  moral  earnestness  and  all  their  ardour  of 
conviction,  are  generally  men  of  a  narrow  range  of  mind,  of  confined 
information,  and  of  littje  critical  sagacity,  though  often  of  fine  in- 
stincts. Our  opinion,  then,  is  that  if  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
parliaments  would  tend  to  increose  the  rashness  already  too  evident  in 
modern  legislation,  the  evil  would  be  aggravated  by  the  nature  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  kind  of  men  who  are  now  most  common?y 
accepted  as  its  representatives.  I  point  out  in  all  seriousneM  tbe 
evil  effects  of  coteries  in  polifies,  and  of  the  putting  up  of  can- 
didates upon — to  borrow  an  expressive  American  phrase — '*  a  sins^l^ 
ticket"  as  one  of  the  worst  features  of  our  age  ;  and  I  contend  that 
a  shorter  duration  of  parliaments  would  greatly  extend  the  power 
of  this  evil,  by  renewing  tbe  chances  of  coteries  to  get  Ir  their 
man  and  gain  their  special  point;  by  increasing  the  numbei' of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  House,  and  by  lowering  the  aiznsof 
legislators  from  that  of  passing  the  laws  most  advantageous  to  die 
commonwealth  to  that  of  managing  to  pass  the  "ticket"  for  wtedbi 
they  were  sent  up.  Worse  evil  could  scarcely  befall  a  nation  fluoi 
its  getting  into  the  hands  of  political  nostrum-mongers. 

Ai^ain,  I  think  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  )dnd  of  men 
likely  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  representing  constitnencfee  t)light 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Most  obviously  reprcsenfatires  inay  bt 
regarded  as  of  five  sorts : — 1.  Aspirants  for  political  power  and 
place.  2.  Men  who  desire  position,  influence,  and  ufieiulness. "  *J. 
Those  who  have  interests  at  stake,  or  connections  to  snppoit. 
4.  Those  whose  ancestral  and  traditionary  tendencies  are  tt>asstQBf 
the  important  places  in  public  life.  Ana  5.  Tlios^  wKo  hftveltecn 
jConvictions  on  special  points,  are  widi?ly  known  as  holding  them, 
and  are  enthusiastic  ii?  their  desire  to  see  these  incorporated  in  the 
Statute  Book  of  the  Eealm.  If  parh'aniehts  wefe  shdrteaed'the 
attainment  of  political  power  would  be  increased  jfii  dJfllcuHj^  the 
pqgition  of  an  MF.  would  be  lessened  in  dfgpity  ;  *^hd^HbtBe"wtwM 
be  m  part  vulgarized,  and  hence  theimporttfAceof  fh^  offloeiiMi 
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be  deteriorated,  and  the  less  men  would  find  opposition  withdrawn, 
and  admission  would  be  easier,  in  consequence  of  which  it  would  be 
oftener  tfied.  In  this  case  the  country  could  not  but  suffer 
severely ;  for  it  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  and  stability  of 
a  country  that  its  best  miuds  and  men  of  greatest  influence  should 
be  eneouraged  to  aspire  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the  position  of 
legislators. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  sugi^ests  itself  to  me  in  considering  this 
question  farther,  Wliat  influence  would  the  shortening  of  parlia^ 
meuts  have  in  the  creation  of  a  Bureaucracy  in  Britain?  The 
control  of  departments  lies  in  Parliament,  but  would  not  a  frequent 
change  of  masters  also  create  an  uncertainty  in  the  character  of  the 
supervision  exercised  over  the  executive,  and  lead  to  the  too  ready 
acceptance  of  the  proposals  and  plans  of  the  chiefs  of  departments, 
especially  as  Parliament  could  scarcely  exist  long  enough  to  see  its 
orders  duly  implemented,  or  its  recommendations  fully  tried  ?  This, 
too,  seems  to  me,  from  the  light  I  look  at  it  in,  a  question  which 
requires  to  be  honestly  looked  in  tlie  face  by  us  before  we  give  in  our 
adhesion  to  what  seems  to  be  merely  a  theoreticai  one,  but  which 
in  reality  implies  a  e;reat  deal  of  practically  momentous  thought.  I 
would  call  upon  the  readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  tO 
exercise  their  intelligence  upon  this  debate  and  to  try  out  the 
question  in  all  these  directions  before  they  decide  in  favour 
of  change.  I  thijik  there  are  strong  grounds  for  aflirming  thafc 
parliaments  ought  to  be  septennial. 

Eu.  IN".  Lisle,  M.A. 

NEGATIVE   BEPL¥. 

•'The  great  Chartist  leader,"  as  Feargus  O'Connor  used  to  be 
styled,  who  was  made  up  pretty  much  of  the  braggart,  the  coward, 
the  demagogue,  and  the  aemocrat,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  this  question  in  "  The  People's  Charter,"  which,  amongst  its 
other  demands,  claimed  '*  annual  parliaments/'  The  "  charter  " 
was  advocated  by  wiser  and  clearer  headed  men  than  the  hot-headed 
Irishman,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  attained  the  importance 
whioh  it  occupied  at  one  time  in  the  eye  of  the  nation.  Somethinjr 
oould  be  advanced  in  fjivour  of  this  **  point "  of  the  charter,  or  it 
would  not  have  had  the  advocacy  of  such  men  as  Lovett,  Collins, 
Henry  Vincent,  Bronterre  O'Brien,  and  Thomas  Cooper,  men  who 
were  so  earnest  in  their  zeal  that  they  earned  by  tho  strength  of 
their  words  the  "legal  right"  to  spend  years  in  the  gaols  of 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Lancaster,  and  Monmouth,  and  who,  when 
released  from  their  incarceration,  were  still  minded  to  bate  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope  in  their  determination  to  advocate  and  enforce 
the  adoption  of  "  the.  charter."  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot 
endorse  the  annual  parliaments'  clause  of  *'  the  charter,"  we  enter' 
tain  the  uimost  sympathy  and  respect  for  manr  of  the  men  who 
taught  andibelieved  in  such  a  change  in  the  duration  of  ^q  nation^s 
as^efnbly.    Such  of  these  men  as  now  survive,  although  they  hav^ 
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excellent  reason  to  rejoice  ip./;tqe,prQgre^  of  "  the..4?)|«i*ier/V4»^ 
Wil]^q}i.i9,b^^tar* ih^.prvinfdpi^^ q( "me  ctuirt^*'  >  Nodoiibi^ Ibtdie 
tuoe.bein^,  ;tbp9e;priQpipl0^,.^^r^  xetiur^ed  bj;  tbe  saootUan  ^ 

a«d,pp^ilafm  ^Jiqi  ?9^^>fv^fi. ^  bedr^^oo^ into  the ado^tioAof  «aj 
"jPOiftti?  aovop^toa  with  sueU  wmtt^r  want  Q(fleiis&  and  dcneticj* 
llfee.  ?nad?nai»Tr%' V''^'^'^'  or,<^  Jef^at;  ultuo^teljF  bedame, 
retard|e4'  tbe.,9pr^'^{|nd  adoptioxb  of  .political  psctsr^ifia  &r 
wi^;a VewA^ re^OFed bytbe.pcJdJluMid pf  death<  > 

^Sw^^'  Bftmfprd,;  ijv,  bia  "Lisfe  of  a  Badical//  relntea 
inj^tapce«.of  paeaiuiefii  iix  tbe  .ca^er  otSkew^Armts  aft/avawMi^ 
tb^ ' '  H^txof.  Pet^loq,"  ^bp  bad  an  ioor dini^te  i^^titQ  for  a^pUnpe^ 
a^/^rbQ,  ,^0;attozu,JUl4  }(>yed  publio  plandifta.  woold  do  things  aad 
ut^er '  wprdf.  deaepi^g  of  tae,  .utiooBt,  cont^mpt^  ..Poor  bvMHa 
nijtiirej  .  >V'e^  .mig^it.tbe,  E^v^  Afi^tb^w  Henry  «agr*  *^Tbe  beii.af 
m|&n.w(i^.oi^jjr  n»ie^  at  .tne  b^»|i." 

.,{^r , cbief. objjectjbi^lbo .^nnu^l  parli(uneoiiB  ip,tba^ ih0f  wonU 
kj^^p  tbe^.w]|ip}e  ]Ui,t^i^.<M>^|;iims^lly  in  »  broil.  .We  bnvio  itt«%  got 
tbi^pjifigb  I  tbe  e^ercjs^  of  a^gancir^l  elecUpn : .  we'  kmm  by.«itp«n0Qfl» 
the  ^a^npyiance,  ^  'I^ps  in;  trade,  whi^h.  tiJcea  plaee.  tbro^gk  ikt 
&h9<fT^mg]mt^e^^$t  wb^cb  Huobaiv  election  T^eceautiM^B^  aod.  w6-  aa^ 
a4yi#edJbr.  tbat  it  Vere:wen;if  this  ^ort  of  thing  did  not<HK)vir>UM»ofi^. 
WbiljQ  me^  ^exneQ«.and;niqt  a;^pIsy.^be^.wiUb6  influeneed.  Md. 

abated;  bj.tbe  feebMg^P^  P^^^ '»'  <^^f  ^Ui  n^t  ^aI^t  oooidewitt  |li» 
priaejplea  of  rtbose  ii^  political  oppoaitionj  .but  thc^.  wiU  aora 
neaycu/ and.  e^^xtb  to  a^tia^n.  their  ow;n  paxity  purppae*  and  to-tei- 
tr^tiq  the  avnaigod  e#dA  of  "  tb^  other  (^uidiaMo-"  ^Xt  ia  mmmng 
how^ijLch  aniipioaiitjiBaii.be  imported  jjqlp, the  diaauBsioii. ai&d cunn- 
ing, on.  pf,^^  electiozi,  contest  ^  it^rade  iQtprQa(tS/ar;^!of,/oo  momeaAui 
coinpariaon,  ^igion-Trop.ra,thByr  wh^t  haa  htetk  called  Teligaonrr- 
has,  fu^nisbed  matter  fpr  persecution  ai^d  aooial  distfurbaaaes  bnt 
iio(w>  Wing  tQ  a  more  iiober,  spirit.  poasessiQgmea.tbQ  faoi  Uutsooe 
znax^goea.tQ  cibarpl},aAdaiiQth9C  to.^ihf^pel  or  nwetiftg^houpej  caaiea 
no.iaAnoj;anp^;.ai)4  is  no.recognicsed>grQviiid  foriM-^?tll  orbadliveK 
ing,,,  Idl  these  .ipattera.ppmTao&.^nac^. baa  be)9a:pef2D^^ted  tOi^^aia 
thp  ascendency.  But  not  jso  in  poli^ic$.  A'E^^f^'l''*^^'^'^ 
Tp^  ;,.an,d  the  Tory  hal;ds  the  iKadio^l  i  ymn^  than xti\9f  the*  ensuCy 
is  (tarried into  btiudnos^if  the  XibaraJi.iapolitloa.i^^fi^^aa  tp  «sianiae 
liberality^.wbil^  the  Conservative  dpe^  not  store  ot^anatfva.bifriB* ' 
will  ^d  enn)ily ,  ,  JBotb.  swT  ^^!  eiioeUant,  tradesmen^  ^ex^inplary  m 
fa^ryi,  4^ypted  lodngbu^^^^^^ut  ns.pphticiAoa  tb#y  exbobime 
ev^  whiob,  if  th^olpgwos  are  ^x^rx^ot*  {they>iab^ied.  Ama  AdilKf 
Hqw,  tb^Hf ,cj#  ws  do.other  ^h«n;p?;iy,4aa  .w^  dp-r-oe ait  le9fi%tmi^ 
to.prfiy— 7;^p.pe  deliy^red  from ,  »vij,«  that  tb<^e  iiiote^i^Qf  aeiathuig 
party  :feeliRg-^ff^Wi4  elections'— imi^y  h><^.-«>W«:^  <*ft®**  <^gMal 
parliam^^^  .i^ia^dvl  wby;si^.n9«^ba  (w<^uld  j^ot  be/MOcMn^lt 
bnry  the  ennvty.ai^d  (aiu,w«ity  gjeo^ratisd  by  the^cgi^j^thimA^lbiB^ 
for  .the  ott),er:/iiK  mpntb^.pr-ep^ratiops  for  tl^  loomit^  0o«ite6t  timald , 
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abt<^  Mffhsit  little  of  catmrtcsa  and  coolness  miglit  be  lefl.    No,' 
ai^ttal  j>Arl4aittent«  would  be  annual  eyils. 

'But  irhile  we  condemn  this,  the  shortest  proposed  duration  of 
pftvliftmentSi  our  objections  to  their  continuance  for  the  longer  term, 
of'B49Ten  years  is  not  less  earnest  and  determined.    The  evil  of  an- 
ammal  rffpetition  of  a  general  election  is  certain ;  the  evil  is  not 
load,  but  greater,  trhen  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  electiTie. 
fnml^hiae  is  deferred  for  seven  years.    Taking  the  average,  hovr 
many  tmies  in  the  ordinary  length  of  an  ordinary  life  would  the 
right  of  voting,  supposring  each  parliament  to  extend  to  seven  years, ' 
be  exercised  H    We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  anticipate  the  reply 
o^the  actuary  to  he  four  times.   That  is,  that  the  greatest  privilege 
whidh  a  private  eitiisen  and  subject  of  the  realm  can  exercise,— thCf 
seleDtion  of  a  Tepresentative  to  sit  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liaMBwnt),  to  ainend  and  make  laws  for  the  governance  of  England, 
which;  by  thdir  influence,  may  and  will  affect  every  land  upon  which 
the  sun  shines — can  only  be  exercised  during  an  ordinary  life  four  ' 
timM.  '  Th«  result  is,  that  the  privilege  is  not  by  its  rarity  all  the 
main  valued,  but  by  its  rarity  it  is  not  appreciated,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, loses  its  influence  as  an  educational  agent ;  for  it  is  cleai^* 
tlisi  that  which  i«  needed  to  be  exercised  so  seldom,  and  the  exer- 
eif©  of -which  is  not  compulsory,  can  but  slighly  influence  the  voter 
in  the  attainment  of  political  knowledge,  in  order  to  the  right  and ' 
faithful  discharge  of  bis  elective  duty.    In  this  respect,  other  things 
boing  ^ual,  it  were  better  that  the  voter  should  be  called  upon 
once  #very  year  to  elect  a  parliamentary  representative,  than  tnat  ' 
theft^nchise  should  only  be  exercised  once  m  seven  years.    When 
psGrlittments  were  shorter  the  political  interest  was  more  lively  and 
more  intelligent.    Just  as  a  man  in  trade  studies  the  trade  reports, 
the  pwces  of  the  markets,  making  himself  acquainted  with  every 
minutia)  of  his  business,  and  the  various  influences  which  affect  it, 
BO- would  th^  voter,  frequently  called  to  exercise  his  vote,  make 
himitelf  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  parties,  the  object  of 
paMteef,  and  the  useful  or  vexatious  measures  which  they  fostered 
and  made  lair ;  theman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  out  of  business,  or 
called-upon  to  exercfi^e  his  business  once  only  in  seven  years,  and  then 
only  for  a  brief  hour,  might  deem  the  constant  preparation  for  such 
business  a  •needless  task;  that  any  information  at  the  time  could 
be  obtained  from  those  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  themselves 
abrdast  of  the  seedfVil  facts.    One  of  the  Athenian  laws  made  it  a 
penal  crime  not  to^manifest  concern  in  matters  of  public  interest  j  not 
to  beb'eitizen  exercising  as  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  as 
in  flfivttfe  alTairs.  A  man  would  now  be  justly  punished  if  he  neglected  ,  ^ 
his'Auiiilv;  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  would  punish  Mm  if  he  so   • 
nejjieotea  them  as  to  make  them  ohiirgeable  to  the  parish.    Tho 
Atbwitau  lair  held  that^  every  man  was  a  member  of  the  public    ' 
famfly,  and  that  he  ivtfs  bound  to  ftrmish  his  ywo^cr  of  interest,  con-    ■ 
cerfiment,  and  care  in  providing  for  the  common  weal  of  the  com-' 
motiweottk ;  and,  without  attaching  any  corporal  punishment  to  the 


noa-falfilment  of  tUe  duty,  ^^'o  bold  tliat  tUe  due  ilMxmtge  of  pilitio 
duty  is  us  incumbent,  is  a3  iilndiag  a  duty  9m  the  oase  of  cbudns 
or  tW  providing  of  necest»nrle6  fur  home  ofio.  The  negleot  of  this 
duty)  the  source  of  so  much  oompiamt  oa.th0  part  of  etsnm^pt^ 
gressive  reformers,  mainly  arises  from  the.  absence  of  interott  a 
political  life — one  of  the  results  of  sev^a  years'  parlianyenis*  ▲ 
man  during  that  long  period,  uot  being  called  upon  to  execeias  bit 
yote»  might  well  be  eixuiied  for  considering  that  the  politieal  bvii- 
nesB  was  done  for  bim~that,  like  the  man  Lord  Jeffrey  saw.  ia 
ohurch,  w)io  was  unaii'ected  by  the  moving  appeal  of  thfrminister, 
because,  as  be  said, ''  ho  did  not  belong  to  thitt  parish." 

But  if  septennial  pariiameuta  have  sujch  ait  efvii  influeiiGe  upaa 
the  Toter,  tJiey  have  not  less,  if  not  greater,  influcnoe  for  eyi\  upon 
t^ske  member  of  Parliament.  A  man.  may  go  to  ParliameBit  witk 
pttrpoeos  and  intentions  the  most  single  suxd  honest ;  he  may  de* 
termine  to  do  his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  his  country.  Bui 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  blaadisbjaieote  and 
temptations  oflercd  him  by  party — tlio  party  thait  svears  by  a  CMedt 
and  not  by  the  deeds  aod  demands  of  country — cause  him  to  £099^ 
his' intentions,  to  vote  many  times  when  he  ougkt  not  to  YDte,  to 
refrain  from  voting  when  principles  demanded  that  hesbooLd  hiive 
▼oted.  He  satisiies  himself  with  the  tiiought  that  the  sesskm, 
vphieh  will  extend  for  seven  yearS)  will  aBbrd  him  ample  opportunity 
to  mak^  amendfi  for  his  tergiversation ;  and  at  least  during  that 
time  his  constituents  will  have  forgotten,  if  thoy  have  not  fbrgiLTeBi 
Lis  broken  pled^i^es  and  forgotten  promises*  It  is  notieeable,  as  tiie 
session  of  uie  House  of  Commons  nears  its  closet  how.  earnest  the 
members  become — no  trimming  or  pairing  then.  TliB  overtoMs  of 
tihe  Prime  Minister-— nay,  the  kindest  inquimes,  and  sojioitatioiifi 
and  iiivitationa  of  the  Prime  Minister's  wilte,  whose  doawio|r*'rooaBi 
lies  efieeted  more  conquests  over  memborsTdisposifd  to  kidLoTsr 
the  tracts,  thaji  any  serious  solicitations  of  the*  mini^^r  lumaeif---* 
now  &iI'ectB  the  "  John  Hampden/'  *'  as  the  idie  wind  wliiob.  hs 
rt^e.vd;)  not."  Is  he  not  in  possession  of  a  truest P< — ti^.dciliMate  of 
liis  cot^ituents,.  who  send  liimL  to  represent  prinoiplesf  sm  i^idl 
Iio  not,  if  needs  be*  like  another  Andrew  Macvell*  refuse  aay 
bribe,  or  appearssce  of  a  bribci  come  it  wheaoe  it  mity?  Peer 
man  !  he  does  not  Like  to  whisper  to  kimsoif  hov  znucb  \m  earif 
aaaticipated  appearajioe  before  his  constituetvis  has  .to  da  vitb  m 
patriotic  resolves-  But  he  is  ouly  a  man»  and.  we  may  aa  well 
]^peat,  '*  the  best  of  men  are  oaly  men  at  the  beati'*  WejJL  th«a»  if 
tk\».ia  so'^and  everybody  knows  it  is  »o--^tlien  tlie  more  freqiiaalJj 
the  elected  is  broi>ght  before  the  eltfcton  for  re^^leelaoa  thft  beltw 
•^tbe  bettor  fur  hicu,  the  better  for  them ,--*-> witbi  the  ej^osption 
Already  Rioted. 

>  And  the  Prime  iXIii^sier  is  also  .ipateinally  influanoed  by  tba  «S* 
tended  duration  of  parliaments.  He  is  specially  chary  ia  iatroduauig 
aoy  uftpopolar  mi^asttre  on  the  eve  of  a  geneical  C)botioar-»aa^  msawue 
whi^b  ee^ois  Mk^  or  is  a  job-^in  money,  qxpat^jrona^.    Gsfo  Vm 
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fi^ven  years  to  work  his  will,  supported  by  an  impressible  majority, 
hnd  he  iciU  work  his  will,  ho  will  spend  iieeclle?aly  millions  of  the 
people's  money,  he  will,  if  his  whim  tends  tliafc  wav,  let  the  n/itioti 
drift  into  war ;  conserve  every  institution  which  has  no  dutj^  but 
plenty  of  pay,  ns  nests  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  ariaftoeracy  :  con- 
tinue abuses,  and  create  abuses,  which,  if  there  ever  is  sueh  an 
institution  as  a  Jleformed  House  of  Commons,  will  be  swept  away 
in  the  first  sessions.  It  is  well  that  tliat  man — be  he  Avho  he  may, 
great  and  wily,  gracious  and  popular,  as  the  late  Lord  Palmerstott) 
or  a  better  man,  who  will  one  day,  thouc^h  now  another  oecupieB 
the  seat,  bo  Prime  Minister — William  Ewart  Gladstone, — should 
present  hia  books  to  be  audited  by  the  nation  onre  crety  three  years; 
lo  have  his  publie  acts  approved  or  condemned, — approved,  by 
haviug-  his  supporters  sent  baok  to  him  ;  condemned,  by  tinding,  on 
the  re-a^scmbling  of  a  new  Parliament,  a  majority  in  opposition  who 
will  speedily  cause  him  to  be  dismissed  from  office.  A  minister  and 
ft  Parliament  snbjccted  to  examination,  like  a  clerk  whose  books 
were  about  to  be  looked  into,  \\ould,  as  Carlyle  says,  "be  dread- 
fully in  earnest."  So  long  aa  the  evil  day  is  far  away — po  far  away, 
indeed,  as  not  to  be  perceived — it  is  of  no  account,  and  is  not  taken 
into  consideiation ;  but  let  it  approach,  let  a  dissolution  be  threat- 
ened, and  heaven  and  enrth  is  compassed  to  ward  off  the  danger. 
If,  then,  the  near  approach  of  the  evil  day  brings  so  much  aareful 
diBcharge  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  it:?  more  frequent  and  certaia 
reenrrence  must  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

The  minor  advantages  of  three  years*  parliaments  would  be  tJjd 
alniosfj  entii*c  absence  of  briber)'.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  parliamentary  petition  and  committee  for  a  «eat 
which  only  lasts  for  three  years,  aird  possibly  for  less.  In  the  past, 
would-be  M.P.s  hare  si)ent  £l.(J.OO(),  £50,000.  and  t60,(X)0  for  a 
deat  in  the  house ;  they  would  scarcely  do  that  if  they  were  certain, 
under  any  circumstances,  only  to  occupy  the  position  of  "honour^ 
able  member*'  for  three  years.  And  then — but  it  is  degrading  to  have 
to  refer  to  snch  a  matter — M.P.s  would  find  it  needful  to  discharge 
their  lawfully  contracted  debts — immunity  from  arrest  woiild  only 
extend  to  three  years,  not  to  seven,  which  would  enable  the  fraudu- 
leiitdebtcFr  to  plead  the  statute  of  limitations — thus  escaping  pay- 
taent  and  punishment.  A  greater  good  would  be,  that  constt- 
tttencies  would  be  enabled  to  send  to  the  right-abciit  any  incapable 
who,  by  chance  or  misrepresentation,  had  obtained  a  seat,  without 
beitig  compelled  for  seven  years  to  put  up  with  his  indapacit3^  Afid, 
ftirther,  the  electors  generalh'  ha^nng  decided  upon  the  attainment 
of  some  important  measure — a  Eeform  Bill,  for  instance — and  the 
members,  unmindful  of  promises  and  pledges,  returning  to  their 
constituents  for  re-election  would  very  properlj'  be  relieved  of  their 
duties,  and  handed  bark  to  that  oblivion  which  is  the  congenial 
ftttt)osphere  of  do-nothings. 

'  We  have  purposely  avoided'  noticing  the  hiwtory  of  parliaments 
Wi  ^Ubi-tihg  the  ^liesirion  of  their  duration  ;  we  bol4  thfl.^  any  e»- 


^ts^eixt  being  exteebtiqftai'  in^  the  iiitfltd*"^r't!iie-  edticiiftMr  6f  tfcji 
p^tild— acy^iiiportafaVii  elettietit  ^-tfeift  ijbk^iafel«ti©tf  ^  idl- poli^Wd 

of  th^  past'  in  iUe  lnfelJter-^Qttd«^'i3ottbidf*k*itk>tir'aJW  iiBfe*red't» 
Carlyle's  "  J^^tt^r»  ftM<i  Sl^VJb^.of;£Jrwn^9y^">1*'Cw*ll^  "  I*^' 

and  those  who  wish  to  read  upon  the  subject  should  consult  CoL 
Thdtoxrsii^n'i  Colleicfecd  Lfelitei*;  Skht6tf«  **^Itef<rtPtti iandBefbtttetg^^ 
and  the  "  History  of  the  Half  Century."  -     J.  '^ 


■■-.'1.-  ■.;    '•      .      ^  M  •  (,:  V  i.jr  •'!'■••  '•  t  I.' ..  t<»  •;, -_i.   ^t  ♦..•   .ii/. 
,  I     i  '    .    !  •     '  '.  /'   .<■'(••'      "     I*  •■.ii;i  rr-*T?'i  i . .     '">■'     .;  j  >.■- »  .:  •  .     m  >/      n  <  ' 

; '.  •''•  ■  /iff  A|5!diENC!E'0:e'BtiATOEYTdssnnw8?' " ** '  • 

!•  •'  /-'If    .[■   /  '^      '     *.  .  f.  '     .I-    '   \\'   'f  r  "     I.  /'     /      ^-.■     ':    '  /•  7 
..    .......    ;.     '.'■'..    ,...-,.'    ,  AFFIRM  A.TIT^  BByjil?.^.,   .,,,  •   :  .^-   ...      ^   • 

'   '"  History cahi^Ot'  b^'s^partiedfVorti<fiV:U,|and'd«ii6Da6'efidMfM>i«M»|h''^ 

A»in '  bi^tiorfcu]  ^t RU/,  'fW  tbt  fiurhf ai  r«ebi<l  iif*t  lively  >  nlimitoil  of  4)«t»*4iB  iiivt 
bft  tbo  .pRfre  bomijialiioa  c£  the  j^imt  'whblrU^tkc^toD^  itoiioacted'  nhoifrjof  bitlaiT^jml 
tor.lhlQ•rig^l.Qnjfe^«t«R<tvlg^of)tbil.  leowifctiaiila  clfiir  viki^[«mMti«  iw,fa^|i^ 
jQ^D^Mo  4iwl  aufBii^ttiBliniti.    .  for.  .M  though  rrtJ^gtfai^i  §4  jfiof>  «f,P^HB«i 

fii^ui  W»P^*r»,  f)^<^  »j^h>y  ^"ff^/PPf^l  ^  which-  wi?  narli^cujw  w^ts  ims  lev  fi«;^ 
toi'  na  t^n  ott)Vr^;,  y^t  U  Mis  ^(^Lij^  admnic^  f^i^enUy  ana  moM  of  Usaft^t 
mnga  and  members  unfolded  auf^u^^  io  qur  vUth  (q  enaote  us  tiy  alutnd'prrtotM' 
ment 6/ the  difftHnt  periods  oj  kistoty  id  gain  a  cl^rihstjahfSkto'the'daitrkipm 
t>ftkewhbte.'*^rf^d.nn'midffei''^''  •'^"    '  "~      '  '^^   "  '"  "     "   ^  '  '     ' 


■rUOfW  shall  wft '  4i«?piMW^  tl^e . ™?S}bifi. f«W : tf»? . wpoiifjf^c ? 
3SfhQ..a».afB^in..wh«t  pwjinp^  be?,.  .AVl^«i,  in  q^^ej  vo^<|f.[ 
awojnpWh  ih^  tasJcoif  p^<^ing,a  Jf ^g^^T^a?  .,  ;*'  J^A^jScieji^^ oV 
^.WlPopiWerr-rthw^Ja  the.  qwe^tupn,  AvhicH  iwi,bf|Bq-pWfi'Wi 
^»njgl  which  ought  jjottohayetbeen  lo^t;  sight.o^  as;i^  f^ema  w.^ui^f^c 


ijpi44  belie¥^,thajb.»ei^  ^vXd.,  ...  .  ^:., .  j". ,,    .  ^ .,  „;  ;,    \    [ .',  j  / 

AVhp  co.|ili  it*D,fy  that,  the  .vVol®  ^plw3i^/g.^a^^w5ti  ^^?U^  ?.t*^44t^ 
,the  y9^y^^gVM^ywlg^i^.,.  ,;.,.•   /.;-/.;.,.!  T.i\,/.'i".'-'i'..V*w-- 

could  be  notidd,  registered,  written  'dowi^'jLt/d  rettt^tlcbW  '  fftiie 
we  should  b6  inclined  to  regard  at  first  gi^i 'as''hh|>(:)b£billtiMi'%tt 
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i^knQw,  tWjr  p,Te  Botii .  iRfiwtj.in  the  bardines?  of  spccPfls,  racju.  har© 
g]ff^n  Bwigiiin^  of  learn ing^v^n  the  secrete  of  the  formation  of  tUe 
??;*r^qt  che^iipal  el^roeat^  aflia  .expect  to  leaj*^  th-Q  Jaws  of  tlieir 
tjcfa^aformatiouij.  activities  and  relatjionSp  WJUy  then  should  it.be 
4?e|D^d^  ihiDg  impossible  to  iVame  m  sciemo  oF  the  doiogs  of 

,  ,^  ^^  Men.  raj  Ufothtrt/  meft  th&  workert,  etir  refaplrig  Aomethinir  neW 

;  7f(U  wUcb  tb«y  have  dooe  but  eirnest  of  tlie  thioga  that  the;f  ehall  do  F**  -  ^ 
1'  •','    1. .. -  •  '.    '       .   ;  * •       '       y  '    t  ' 

ItjartFiii^  tiia^t  difficulties  suirouua  tko  attepipt,  ^nd  it  is  -also  quitp 
ceitaiBithat  -  ,,;^.  .,       ^     .  ;^  '.-,•;   . 

"  Science  moyes  but  slowly,  slowly  creeping  on  from  point  to  point, 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns;** 

and  it  is  because  the  idea  of  th^  poet  is  a  good,  wholesome  and  pro- 
bable one  that  we  believe  a  Science  of  history  to  be  possible. 

Our  own  opinions  do  not  quite  coincide  in  details  with  the  ideas 

of  **  that  spw^"  of  .wit/ers  »iid  thinkers,  from  Harder  to  Michelet, 

by  whom  history,  which  was  till  then  "  a  talo  told  by  an  idiot,  full 

of  sound  and  fury,  sigiiifyin^  nothing',**  has  been  made  a  science 

[ot  causes-  and  effects ;  who,  **  hj  making  the  facts  and  events  of  the 

tpaflt  have  «  oieauini^  and  intelligible  place  in  the  gradual  evolution 

tofhnmftnity^  have  at  once  gii^en  history,  eiven  to  the  imaginaiion»  an 

'fnteiwst  like  romance,  And  afforded  the  only  means  of  predicting  and 

gliiding  the  fnttwe  by  unfolding  the  agencies  which  have  produced 

fttid  still  mattitaift  the  future  ;*^  but  ^e  cordially  agree  with  them  in 

their  aim  and  effort  t6  make  the  idea  of  causation  a  permanent  one 

in  history .    A  knowledge  of  causes,  and  the  laws  according  to  which 

tj^  act  is  sQience.     fiumah  life  is  the  subject  of  history.    To 

a^ow' how  (pauses  operate  in  human  life  to  bring  about  events  would 

}e  to  possess  a  sci^ce  of  history,  and  such  a  knowledge  we  believe 

to  Jje  possible., 

'  '^Tfee  ^etteral^^ritieiple^  on  irhich we mafntaine^l  thisposSibility  Vere 

'^^  doWii  in  the  opeitiiij^  'articles  (pp.  103-105),  and'Vi^e  need  nbt  fi- 

"litkte'tb'em.'  "We  were  glad  to  Notice  that  the  estimate  of  history 

fdf^ed  by  **PhilWethes"  ^oneiarly  accorded  with  ourorwn,  dnd  that 

'lie's6  bloquenily^ {expressed  His  Opmionsas'to  make  his  article  one  of 

'iiiiii-kr  iii  *  die  mAgaziii^;  but  the  able  and  pointed  airticlte  of  H.  X 

'.tA^  so  cleki+y  deinbnstrated  the  Ymtenability  of  his  argtenent,  dra^h 

ffMtt  the  antlTorttjr  of  tb€f  g^e^t  thinker  of  our  times,  Tholhas  Carlyle, 

and  the  inost  hrusqtie  and  sanguine  of  dtnr  modern  clerics,  Charles 

Xingsloy,  that  we^eed  pucauei  th^  task  of  refutation  no  farther  on 

t^^t  ppii^t.     The  authorities  he  invokes  tell  against  him,  his  ow/i 

'  witnesses  condenihhis  negation's.    Not  the  less,  howeVel*,  are  we 

graceful  to  him  for  bringing  forward  the  twd  splendid  passages 

which  he  chose.    HiS' taste  is  mueh  moreftppatent  m  their  selection 

.  ti^^  his  judi^ent.   Jndeed  we  feel  inclinea  to  say*  that  the  whole 

,^ari^^,of  .hU  papera  seem  io  l)'e  undprlaid  witl^  a' deposit  of  prejudice 
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dravrn  from  some  tjieological.  source^-'eonve  ide»  ihat  t^  prondeade 
of  God  and  the  pnideace  of  man  were  inoompatibie  with  eaoli  oHia: 
— some  subsamption,  ae  the  lo^cians  call  it,  of  a  fear  of  heres)^  aamre 
than  of  a  lovo  of  truth.  And  yet  v.  e  must  eonfees  that  thora  is  a 
Ene  spirit  of  power  ia  his  tliinkioc;  wliich  appears  to  us  to  affocd 
hope  that  ho  is  not  altogether  inrolved  in  theological  toils  j  aiid  w« 
hope  that  the  argument  of  H.  K.  has  shown  him  that  it  is  not  ai  all 
necessary  to  disbelieve  in  Divine  Providence  because  one  beiierai 
in  the  pos^sibility  of  a  science  of  history.  Because  we  htfure  aseiencc 
of  the  stars,  we  do  not  the  less  admit  that 

"  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 

We  have  a  science  of  health--"  a  science  of  uncertainties,**  aj 
"  Philalethes  "  will  himself  admit — but  it  is  not  founded  on  a  denLiI 
of  God*8  foreseeing  care  ;  it  is  expressly  bailt  on  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  all  things  foUow  the  Divine  law  of  their  being,  that  their 
being  as  Ho  desires  them  to  be  is  true  well-being.  Othf*x  aciaoceJ 
there  are  whose  basis  is  laid  in  law — ehemiatry,  electricity,  optica, 
Ac., — yet  all  repose  upon  the  fact  of  a  perception  of  unity  ot  law 
amid  aiversities  of  appearances.  If  these,  analogies  are  oorrocUy 
stated  it  must  follow  that  the  science  of  history  does  not  involva  th« 
scepticism  as  to  Scripture  which  '*  Philalethes  "  (p.  18o)  imftlias  it 
mnst.  For  a  reply  to  that  passage  we  are  indebted  to  a  oontributor, 
"  Samuel/*  which  by  his  consent  has  been  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
kindness  of  th^  editor. 

*' We  believe  as  firmly  as  "  Philalpthes"  doea,  that  "The  lot  Uca>t  inlo  tbeU;., 
bat  the  whole  disposing^  is  of  the  Lord.**  He  vbo  thus  disposeth  all  things  is 
however,  a  God  of  order,  and  He  has  decreed  that  causes  whrch,  under  certain  cir> 
cumBtancvs,  have  at  one  time  produced  certain  ei)ect«.  bhall  lead  to  the  samenmlcs 
at  all  other  times  wheJi  attended  with  the  Mame  chxumstances.  The  Author  oi 
nature  governs  in  accordance  with  the  laws  cf  nature.  He  could  au^pead  the  oioa! 
course  of  nature  if  He  pleased,  but  it  is  not  His  wiil  to  do  so,  onlj  in  »neh  excep- 
tional cases  as  those  which  rise  to  the  miraculous  displavs  of  Hia  omDipoteace  is 
o)den  times.  The  science  of  history  is  not  ''the  iuipuguer  of  humau  resppasibiUt,^/' 
This  science  shows  that  the  effects  produced  by  certain  actiooa  in  the  paat  vil' 
coneapond  wiUi  the  results  of  those  actions  in  the  foiare,  uiilass  boom  tnodiMug 
came  should  prevent,  and  thus  it  increases  the  weight  of  man's  reiposaibility.  B>at 
if  a  scit>nce  of  history  ia  not  possible,  we  cannot  be  Mire  that  actiooa  whioii  in  days 
gone  by  have  led  to  disastrous  results  will  have  the  same  effect  onder  theatme 
circumstances  at  the  present  time.  How,  then,  can  we  be  reeponsible  for  tbeevi' 
grqwnces  of  our  actions,  when  we  have  no  means  of  jndging  what  the  effect  of  thoa 
actions  will  be?  Therefore  the  man  who  impu(!;ns  human  reisponsibiUty  is  not  ht 
that  believes  a  science  of  history  to  be  possible,  but  be  who  Mserta  that  it  ia  OQt 
possible,  though  even  the  latter  cannot  alter  man's  responsibility  where  that  xt- 
sponsibility  is  attached  to  the  nature  oi  the  actions." 

We  may  call  attention  to  one  fact  which  deserves  notice  on  two 
grounds.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  "  Philalethes  *'  has  foond  one 
ooadiutor,  A.  C.  W.^  whose  chief  merit  seems  that  h^  has  xaad  that 
gentleman's  article  and  refurbished  his  ideas  wilhont  quUe^rtB^rmg 
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the  i»entleTnanly  spirit  in  which  th^y  wer<^  oris^nnftlly  expref  ffed.  Does 
A.  C.  W.  call  his  remarks  on  history  and  bioi^rAphy  (p.  317)  ar£nii",2r 
against  or  railincc  at  R.  S.,  whose  thoui^htful  paper  he  imput^nsr' 
Or  i»  that  reasonin£^  whicli  lie  employs  (in  p.  348)  about  the  Pre- 
mierithip  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  about  Armag^eddon?  The  myste- 
vieS'Of  religion  ou^ht  not  to  be  thu8  flippantly  deftlt  with,  and  we 
(H>mi3aeud  A.  W.  C.  to  take  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  **  the  first 
tpoe  gentleman,"  of  whom  he  speaks  (p.  31«9)  into  himself. 

The  inference  we  draw  from  the  fact  th«t  one  advocate  held  the 
field  in  the  negative  for  three  succeasive  months  before  help  of  any 
sort  reached  him,  while  on  the  other  side  four  advocates  appeared, 
is,  that  the  atQrraativea  were  held  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Ii€t  ns,  however,  say,  as  is  due,  that  the  pluck  he  shows  in  returniujj; 
again  and  aj^ain  to  the  contest  is  worthy  of  admiration,  while  the 
reading,  illustration,  and  general  good  taste  of  his  papers  make  him 
an  antagonist  with  whom  it  is  pleasaut  (and  wc  will  add  profitable) 
to  have  to  deal. 

We  feel  sure  "  Phil  ale  thes  "  does  not  endorse  the  sophistical  pas- 
sago  in  A.  C.  W.'s  paper  (p.  848)  on  "  Man  is  the  same  in  all  ages," 
"which  the  context  plainly  showed  E.  i^.  meant  to  use  as  equivalent 
to*^the  essential  nature  of  man  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  although  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  his  life  may  chant^e.  This  his  opponent 
unfairly  contorts  into  an  equivalent  for,  Man  has  been  stationary  iu 
all  ages— an  excessively  unfair  translation. 

Wo  quote  from  our  coadjutor,  "  Samuel,"  this  specific  refutatiou 
of  A.  C.  W's.  initial  argument — borrowed,  however,  from  "  Phila- 
lethes  " — about  the  impossibihty  of  "a  fixed  and  kuowable  order  of 
nature  "  in  history. 

""We  believe  'Chcpeiiom'  is  strictly  correct  in  ."ayiu^:;  thit  *  causative  antece- 
dence and  consequence  is  science.  Wheiiover  we  pyrceivd  that  ono  elfect  involvcii 
another,  we  have  attained  to  a  certain  unionnt  of  scientific  information.'  If  these 
assertions  are  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  science  of  history  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  also  that  it  haa  an  actual  exiatence.  This  arguraeuL  may  be  put  in  a 
flyllogistic  form,  tbns: — 

If  we  can  perceive  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  phenonienaof  any  branch  of  atndy, 

there  ia  necessarily  a  science  of  that  subject. 
We  are  able  to  oiscover  the  causes  and  effects  of  many  historical  phenomena. 
JErgOf  there  is  a  science  of  history. 

^If  we  can  conclusively  establish  the  trutli  of  our  propositions,  ihj  accur.icy  of 
the  conulu.sion  will  be  indisputable.     This,  thonfire,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  do. 

*'  Science  does  not  require  that  we  should  be  abU^  to  discover  the  cause  which 
produces,  and  the  ofTects  which  result  frcrn,  every  indivi'Uvil  moinhfr  ot  the  diHtincL 
class  of  phenomena  connected  with  any  ono  particular  subject;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  able  to  tind  out  all  the  causes  wliich  unite  to  produce,  and 
all  the  effects  which  result  from,  each  ot  these  phenomena.  This  has  been  clearly 
proTed  by  R.  S.  in  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  his  excellent  article.'' 

In  closing  this  debate  we  may  remark  that  in  our  opinion  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  had  for  some  time.    It  has 
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called  out  the  fine  spirit  of  our  opponent  "  Philaleftkes  "  to  gni^, 
though  not  to  satify.  It  has  giyen  us  one  of  the  beat  papers  from 
K.  S's  pen ;  it  has  restored  (?)  H.  K.  to  the  magastne  wiui  greater 
intellectual  impresei^eness  than  erer ;  it  has  broa^ht  before  us  tiie 
clear  and  valuable  contribution  of  C.  B.,  a  contribution  of  which  while 
specially  noticing  the  worth,  I  relish  none  the  less  that  it  gives  the 
present  writer  a  rebuke  in  passing.  In  self-justification  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  no  "  blowing  hot  and  cold  *'  wa«  in  oonr  mind. 
I  affirmed  that  the  metaphysical  question  is  "a  whirlpool  of 
thought,"  into  the  discussion  of  which  if  we  got  we  were  sure  to 
leave  the  main  question,  involving  the  possibility  of  a  adenee  of 
history,  far  away  behind  us.  How  nearly  on  the  verge  of  this 
going  off  the  line  we  were,  each  reader  of  the  discussion  in  its  coune 
has  seen.  On  the  question  of  free  will,  and  necesaily — when  it 
arises  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  discussion  "  is  man  a  free  agent?" 
— we  may  have  something  to  say.  But  we  contend  that  we  were 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  keep  free  from  the  entanglement  of  the 
present  question  with  any  other,  however  closely  allied  in  some  of 
its  relations.  I  am  none  the  less  gratified  at  the  article  of  C.  R. 
though  he  has  stricken  his*  own  side,  because  it  cannot  but  aidhj 
its  judicious  clearness  to  help  the  reader  and  thinker  to  come  to  a 
decision  of  this  interesting  question,  which  has,  in  the  great  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  opposing  advocates.  May  we  not 
congrati^Iate  ourselves  on  having  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  subject  whatever  be  the  decuion  we  arrive  at? 

NEOATIYS  BBPLT. 

HisTOBT  is  the  record  of  human  achievement.  It  is  a  detail  of 
man's  doings  in  ''the  infinite  complex  of  things."  If  all  causation 
is  invariably  pre-ordained,  history  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  no  longer 
a  narrative  of  individual  activity  and  effort*  but  of  mankind's 
passive  working  out  of  a  series  of  necessitated  acts :  and  man  is  not 
a  living  reality,  but  a  strange  monstrositv;  he  has  no  self-produoed 
energy,  but  is  a  mere  inert  material  in  the  hands  of  circumstanoe. 
If  this  is  history,  spirit  and  life  and  freedom  are  fictions,  and  man 
is  not  what  he  seems.  Aims,  principles,  efforts,  are  mere  fiffments^ 
and  the  despotism  of  destiny  overrules  all.  Character,  wifi,  intel- 
ligence, passion,  what  are  they  but  ghosts  and  shams  and  simulacra, 
out  of  wnich  all  energy  has  gone— indeed,  in  which  no  energy,  but 
the  most  supposititious,  has  ever  existed?  Greatness,  glory,  nobility, 
heroism, — what  of  all  these  can  there  be  in  man,  if  every  fibre  of 
volition  is  moved  far  and  not  bv  him  P  Honour,  fame,  renown* 
reverence, — who  can  bo  worthy  of  these,  if  a  scientific  predetermi- 
nation of  human  acts  and  passions  is  possible  ?  If  man  is  only  one 
small  item  in  the  immense  machinery  of  despotic  causation  and 
irresistible  necessitarianism,  who  can  justly  call  him  to  account  for 
his  ways,  thoughts,  doings,  or  desires? 

it  is  useless  to  repeat  these  plain  truisms;  for  we  fear  we  hare 
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already  said  more  than  enough  npon  this  topic.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  needful  matters  to  insist  upon,  when  we  find  writers  so 
capable  as  C.  B.  teaching  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  its  most  per- 
verse form,  and  doubting  (p.  343)  even  the  prescience  of  Omni- 
science !  at  the  same  time  that  he  charges  I)eity  (p.  344)  with 
giving  man  only  an  "  imaginary  freedom/*  while  He  has  burdened 
him  with  a  real  responsibOity. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  C.  B.  had  more  clearly  explained 
Bnckle's  distinction,  adopted  by  him,  between  "  causes "  and 
"occasions"  (p.  344).  Such  ambiguous  phrases  destroy  debates, 
so  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned.  A  cause  may  be  an  occasion, 
and  vet  no  cause  can  act  without  an  occasion.  Does  occasion  mean 
anything  else  than  the  condition  of  effectiveness  permitted  to  a 
cause  P  Upon  this  question  of  causation  the  whole  possibility  of  a 
science  of  history  turns,  and  we  have  not  got  from  any  writer  on 
the  affirmative  an  adequate  definition  of  a  true  cause. 

On  another  point  it  would  have  been  well  if  G.  B.  had  been  more 
explicit.   He  says,  "  History  or  philosophy,  teaching  by  experience, 

§  roves  that  the  best  kind  of  government  is  that  which  tends  to 
evelop  all  man's  powers,  and  which  leaves  him  the  fuWest  freedom 
of  action.  Self-government  is  the  best "  (p.  345).  "  Philalethes  " 
cannot  comprehend  how  *'iS!s//^ government"  can  exist  in  a  world 
where  all  man's  actions  are  determined  by  an  *'  undeviating  regu- 
larity," called  Necessity ;  and  how  "  freedom  of  action  "  is  possible 
where  every  change  occurring  in  man  "is  always  in  a  certain  in- 
variable order,"  any  more  easily  than  he  can  comprehend  how 
"  Omniscience  can  foresee  that  which,  if  free,  may  not  take  place  " 
(p.  343).  But  he  has  human  reason  asserting  the  former  couples  and 
(buying  the  latter,  while  he  has  Scripture  affirming  the  latter  and 
denying  the  former.  He  can  conceive  human  reason  able  to  err,  he 
cannot  conceive  God  to  deceive  with  an  "imaginary  freedom," 
under  the  form  of  an  invincible  necessity. 

That  certain  probabilities  are  attainable  as  deductions  from  his- 
tory, "Philalethes"  has  never  doubted;  but  science  does  not,  as  he 
conceives  it,  consist  of  probabilities,  but  of  certainties.  So  that 
the  statistical  argument  has  no  force  on  his  mind  in  settling  the 
dispute. 

I  turn  now,  however,  to  my  other  antagonists,  and  deny  the  cal- 
culability  of  the  results  of  motives  in  the  human  mind,  even  in 
average  cases.  In  his  able  and  excellent  poem,  entitled  "  An 
Address  to  the  Bigidly  Highteous,"  the  Ayrsnire  poet.  Burns,  has 
written  in  words  of  great  wisdom  as  well  as  of  the  most  benign 
charity  the  following  lines,  which  suggest  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  on  this  very 
ground : — 

"  One  point  mnst  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it, 
And  still  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 
How  far  perhaps  ther  rae  it. 
1865.  2f 
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Who  mfA0  the  h«rt,  'tis  9«  i|]on« 

Decidedly  cas  try  hb  :    . 
He  knows  each  chord — its  VAnons  time, — 

Eikoh  spring — its  Ysrioos  InsA  •      .  ' 

Theft  mt  the  Ula&ce  let^i  be  qiate, . 

We  seMr  «•&  adjost  h ;  ' 

WhafM  done  «m  parlUf  mav  wnnfutU^ 

We  know  not  whtU'e  retuted,** 

Here  the  vkftiter  is  Bent,  like  an  arrow,  to  its  mark ;  an4  luts  ixt  llie 
very  oeDtre.  Actions  we  can  estimate,  motives  we  can  onlj  gBess 
at,  resistances  we  cannot  calculate,  weigh,  or  measiuw.  Tms  is 
ofte-balf  of  every  act,  which  we  cannot  readi  to  a  knowledge  «f; 
and  such  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  an  accurate  aeqiiaintai&Ge 
with  the  power  of  causes  on  tlue  human  will.  Here  the  noctl 
philosophy  of  peasant  experience  has  ^iren  expression  to  a  tcutk  of 
^serious  import,  and  one  hearing  with  great  force  against  the  idea  of 
the  science  of  history  being  possible. 

H«  £.  accuses  "  jPhilalethes "  of  misrepresenting  or  misiindet- 
standing  Professor  Xingslej.  Of  the  latter  I  am  nneoD8eiaa«v  of 
the  former  I  hope  I  cannot  hare  been  guilty.  If  "Philala^es" 
does  not  judge  maecuratelj,  the  passage  he  quotes  is  exactly  tlat 
which  mo8t  forcibly  nroves  his  opinion.  It  is  a  passage  ia^rlucji 
Professor  Kingsley  aomits  certain  facts*  on  which  a  pluloaopbj  of 
history  must  be  based,  to  be  defective  in  history.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  **  ought  to,*'  "  is  conceivable,"  and  such  like  phrases, 
are  by  no  means  transmutable  into  "  is  possible."  I  asBerfc  as 
freely  as  Professor  Eiogsley,  or  H.  !K.,  that  there  may  he  *'  fixed 
and  unerring  laws  of  life"  which,  if  knowable,  would  make  a  seienoe 
of  history  possible ;  but,  as  Professor  Kingsley  says,  and  H.  JC.  en* 
dorses,  *^  these  laws  assert  themselves  and  are  to  be  discovered,  Aot 
in  thins;8,  but  in  persons ;  in  the  actions  of  human  beings."  I  dvdhice 
from  that  fact,  that  because  "the  aotions  of  human  bein^ **  axe 
governed  by  springs  placed  within  each,  touched  by  xnotires 
peculiar  to  each,  the  results  are  incalculable ;  that  is,  ore  irredticiiile 
to  science.  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  proving  that  a  scioooe  o£ 
history  is  impossible. 

H.  IC.  equally  freely  censures  "  Philalethes,'*  for  commit^n^  an 
error  in  quoting  Thomas  Carlvle.  I  again  admit  the  possibilitgr  of 
niy  having  done  so,  but  I  aeduce  mm  the  nassi^^es  quotaed  Lrf 
II.  IC.  arguments  to  support  the  negative.  ''  Uistory,  as  it  Ilea  at 
the  root  of  all  science"  (p.  274),  cannot  be  itself  either  all  scieoiee  v 
any  science,  any  more  than  the  earth  which  "  lies  at  the  root  of**  aa 
oak  is  itself  an  oak.  It  may  furnish  the  nutriment  of  the  oak,  as 
history  furnishes  the  materials  of  soieooei  bni  it  is  no^  an  cNsk, 
neither  is  history  a  science. 

The  quotation  which  H.  K,  makes,  withottt,  in  this  iostanoe, 
quoting  his  authority,  from  "Essays  and  Eeview,**'is  not  favourable 
to  his  purpose^  The  anthropomorphic  man,  into  which  he  woiila 
transmute  the  human  race,  is  a  mere  Sigwte  of  rhetoric,  and  is 
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than  a  man  of  straw — it  is  a  fiction  of  fancy.  Men  never  do 
beliere  themselves  to  be  but  corpuscles  in  the  frame  of  some  huge 
aoje-enduring  monster,  which  serve  his  purpose  for  a  brief  space 
and  are  then  excreted  from  his  systcmr-into  the  dismal  grave.  "  It 
would  be  well  for"  H.  K.  also  *'  to  reconsider  his  opinion;  or,  if 
not,  to  reflect  on  his  authorities/*  May  he  not  be  reminded  of  the 
proverb,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

The  ar^^ments  of  E-.  S.  have  already  been  replied  to  by  "  Phila- 
lethes"  and  by  A.  C.  'W.— the  concluding  part  of  whoso  paper 
presents  three  tests  for  a  touchstone  in  this  discussion.  Can  our 
readers  satisfy  themselves  that  any  science  of  history  will  be 
attained  to  by  man  which  will  stand  the  tests  there  stated.  We 
thinic  not.  If  man  is  not  stirred  by  mere  mechanic  force,  but  is 
lead  to  adopt  his  course  of  life  and  action  by  the  decisions  of  his 
I'eason,  conscience,  and  will,  there  can  be  no  science  of  history;  fop 
man's  will  is  inscrutable  by  man ;  the  resistive  power  of  conscience 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  the  varieties  of  human  thought  show  that, 
though  there  may  be  laws  of  thinking,  men  are  not  bound  by  them, 
and  often  do  not  obey  them. 

Life  is  a  discipline.  There  can  be  no  discipline  where  all  is  fixed  ; 
the  energy  of  the  will  is  vain,  the  power  of  conscience  futile,  and 
and  the  light  of  reason  dim  and  fluctuating,  where  all  acts  co-ordi- 
nate themselves  independently  of  man,  and  are  preordained  as  to 
their  manner  rather  than  their  results,  into  "  fixed  fate.**  But  the 
Mighty  Former  can  know  the  re.-^ults  and  foresee  them,  without 
enforcing  either  act  or  mode.  He  fixes  the  end,  foresees  the 
method,  and  yet  permits  the  will  to  work  on  the  pivot  of  motive 
according  to  its  own  laws. 

In  some  of  the  debates  in  this  serial,  as  elsewhere,  there  occur 
unfairness,  exaggeration,  and  acrimony;  but  we  feel  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  general  candour  and  moderation  of  the  contestatora 
in  this  debate.  We  have  had  perhaps  an  unequal  share  of  the  brunt 
of  warfare  to  bear.  We  have  not,  however,  any  quarrel  as  to  the 
weapons  used.  Sarcasm  has  been  sparingly  employed,  sneers  and 
jibes  hare  been  pretty  well  kept  out  of  the  discussion.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  such  a  style  of  arguing  greatly  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  contributor  to  our  own  magazine.  Wd  recog- 
nize with  pleasure  the  ability  displayed  by  our  opponents,  though 
we  fain  hope  that  our  remarks  may  have  had  the  effect  of  showiug 
that  the  possibility  of  a  science  lies,  at  least,  far  below  the  horizon 
of  OUT  present  time.  Meanwhile  we  coincide  in  our  opinions  with 
Cow  per,  who  says  : — 

"  Happ^  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  cbeqn«r  iU«  I 
Ii(*solvioK  ^1  eyentfl,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  resalta,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  3npreme.'' 

PHIUaBTBSS. 


4m  orokT  c6ipf>iiAt.'  'i»*T!rimfHMi&f'^ 

M.  Tjw  geaer-al  pripcipleii.  of  tli,e  advopacy  of  QOi^p|^' pmi^h^^ 
war©  (modet^y*,  tlwughi  we  ,IjQpe  ^d^Quatelya  laid ,  "do^''i^^Hi 
opening  paper  of.tbU  ddhftip^  1%  was  tliere  ii^i^t^i^^,  ;^il&  tlwis 
iKWOpld  whef^  eoduranpo  is  Te^xiked,,[ihd,l  j^m  ,ib  bm^  f^lSfifski 
«fiucator,  aad  that  pumsbme^t  ^  es^eptial.  i^^  a""  chf6l:^>]poti^ 
•0(^oo]lba^.  But  it  was  never  asaerted  that  the  rod  was  kxp^vsi^Qar 
iHaa  "  Hopeatock '*  cWrgea  tlue  aJvocates  9f  ti^  ^tr^tiy^it^ 
hMit^K> — that,  indeed,,  wm  erprpasly  denied.  ^  ODe'wtfiild  tirifik, 
from  "  Hop^Btopt's  ",  tirade  (p.  112),  tj^at  indisc^imSnif^Mj  aBAttt- 
lopg. flogging  had  been  pnvcti^ed  or  pya^ed,^.^j^'Hpj>e9i4^k"^ 
.  «mMri«  but  he  -does  ino^  reason.    Wq gi^e's^  l^Qha^r-eMu?^ 

>?»iduacei:y,".and  ifi  pndjeavpurii^  to  e^fpend  hipJhQai^de(J[^jrcBjp«&^ 
•upon  one  of  a  maligned  class — "iii^  old  (ffoak^irf ,  wioBi  .  (ai'li* 
f«n^ea)  **  Scholaaticoa  represents.**  ..Of  argiixnetit  Vf  ^cai,  "^ef  io 
vestige,  though  some  clever  epigramraalic  touches  6ccnr,i|in?a  paper. 
Tibe  paper  by  /.  M.S,  ia  evidently  the  prpdij^ction^  <^  a.5^iri#ere, 

-  tkonghtfu))  and  earoejst  jnind,  but  it  Is  not  we  ^jhioiH^  tbiinki  the 

-  xwault  of  tike  experience  of  one.  epgagejl.in  "  tKe'  V^aiJ  .Wij4,y€«si^.  'i>f 
r  education.  ^  JIo  knpws  e^o.ugU.  of  it ^ppar^ntl^'  |p^fonn  '&,ri|^t 
.  opwion  of  its  end,  but  sot  enotuiih  to  prove  tb6  meana,ue';h46  cm- 
c  ploT«4  to  be  effective,  ,  ..     j         *  -cr  ...*uj.   -t  • 

•  Soya  i9<;en  in  school  dav  by.  dftyj  bpj^  knawj^^or  uifir,'  ai^^. 
.,9iDd  by  iiheir  •overy-diiy.life ;  pbya  wjiose-ia^fef  ana  teiid(^i;it^  are 

,  Sundays 
• .  ikaowing 
■ ;  In  >  theta,  altejadance 

a!dvtfeio#ment  is  anticl] 
J  jted'in  them  the;pupid 

'o£tQiit«hit^f  U^s  little  t 

j'.pDpils  are  almost  ^str    .,..,, ,j,  ,   •  m- 

.  aaUath  feeling  liftgera.tl^if  it.  be  .^^y.iVj^e  '^M^'pi^.^^'oi^.X^^ 
■  Jbypoowsies  wbieU  »^uiul^e..gppdne8afj.a^d  *jjg.*ti?ji{fl^^  ^  iWfifa 
-  with  a  aort  of  .*' reUKipsri;'  &ifipiMr>titi|Oii,.,,  Xtes^  di5^r«l^«^ 
^•'Si^tiday  school  teaaliin        ""  '  1        ^   -•      .     ♦»*. 

,->    'Amold'a  exporienoe 
vpQiiisbi  "inextrexne  (^  .^    .„„..,,      ^,.„-.,.„^  .    .    ^  _, 

self  the  double-distilled  punishment  orexpuisionfbneVticlxTl'y  i^ 


disgpracefulness  in  the  rank  of  his  scholars,  often  affected  the  entire 
after  life  of  an  expelled  Bugby  boy.  In  common  schools  no  snch 
power  is  reservable,  nor  is  it  in  the  lower  classes  of  schools 
effective;  besides,  the.^xtcemp;  fiasfs  must  be  educated  somehow 
and  somewhere.  '    ^  •  '     ^  ^  w  i  •.  -^ 

The   ragged  schools    confer  -ether  benefits — estimable  by  the 

4Hi^qiBaoh-*^npQn  tjieirfrequeiit^rajaod  ^;S  topped  ration  is  quite  .as 
severe  (if  not  more  so)  a^p^ujsUme^it  as  an  application  of  thb'ro(i. 
Each  of  the  examples  cho3enby  J.  M:  o.  is  thus  shown  to  be  unapt. 
" Scholasticos '  woul4  not  "flog. the  infants."  He  would  lay 
4own  the  law  simply  and  kmdly;  he  would  bear,  warn,  and 
e'jcpostulate  ui>fil  the  s6nse  6f  duty  had 'been  topressed  ottUhe 
ciiil4>^fter  which,  if  faults  t<rere  persisted' in,  be  would-  punish' as 
discretion  commended,  and.  cof  pordlly.  if  necessary:    "  ' '   ■  ■  j '  • 

^.Of  •;Hopley''8"  case  we  do  not  teally  know  the  whole  facts. 

.!Bras  it  ever  been  shown  that  "  Hopley  **  knew  the  state  of  the  bofy^s 
'jjrain?  Btas  it  ever  been  denied  that  the  parent  in  plaeingkim 
under  "Hopley>"  care  did  not  stipulate  for  cramming  sufficielntiro 
pass  a  certam  dxamination,  with5^  a  definite  time,  and  give  H^plty 
the  character  of  his  feon  as  a  capable  enough  but  stubborn  boy  P 
How  far  '^Hopley  **  was  misled  by  these  means  has  not  been' pat 

'/■aii:ly  before  the  public,  and  we  contend  that  the  falsehoods, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  told  by  parents  to  tfeachers  often  miaieiid 
the  master  and  ruitt  the  boy:  I  haVe  no  desire  to  aet  lis 'the 
apoloj^ist  of '*  HbplcT,'*'  but  I  do  not  think  his  ease  a  sufficient  oiie 
to  be  quoted  to  prove  the  error  of  moderate  and  discreet  col^oral 
punishment.  '        '   ' 

"B.  C.  N".  has  produced  an  essay  on  **  The' fourfold  state"  of  tbdse 

.  who  ai'e  corporally  punished.  He  asserts  that  **  flogging  depraves 
the  moral  character  J  *'  my  opinion  is  that  depravity  pre-dates 
flogging;  and  brings  it  about  ^  that  were  there  no  depravity  there 
would  be'  no  occasion  for  punishment.  Again,  **  corporal  p^imish- 
ment  is  humiliating."     That  may  be  safely  granted.'  The  powei?  of 

^  feeling  shame  cottld  tt^vef  be  brought  into  action  ifpnnishnient  did 
not  humiliate.    Are  we  then  never  to  humiltato?    If  so,  how  iaiife 

'to  l)e  carried  onP  Bankrupts,  thieves,  liars',  impostors  must  not  be 
humijiatedj'therefoi-e  they  must  neither  be  exposed  nor  putiirfa^. 
But  doCv^  being  made  the  subject  of  a  gallery  lesson,  of  impriiOn- 
mcnt,  of  iBoar  looks  and  reftisal  to  be  stiakenby  the  hand,  not- 'lu- 
jniliftte?  If  It  do  not,  X^hat  is  its  use  ?  if  it  dd,  where  is  B.  C.  K.'s 
argument  f  "  Coi^potal  punishn^etit  is  dl^el.**  It  is  only  so'wken 
exceesive  or  unjust.  '  Else  disease  and  ruined  fortunes  whiah'we 
see  fotldwing  bv  th6  divine  decree  upon  conduct  resembling  tl^atrof 
the  prodigal  sdnlh  scripture,  "who  •'  wasted  his  stlbstence  with  riotous 
ILi'ing"  must  b«i  crqel.'  Iisairpiiiii  cmeltyP  then  what  is  the  general 
nafae  of  all  the  diseases  to  which' thfe  attention  of  physioiani  is 
glvett.  and  of  which  th^j^  seek  to  disctiver  the  cureP  **Oorp<Jral 
punishment  is  ftbsttrd  **  bc^cauac  it  ir  eielf-def^^fetin^.  So  is  example, 
for.it  defeats  itself;  so  is  religion,  for  it  defeats  itself;  so  ift  every- 


thltj^,  except  Gbd's  Jirtm^^jioe,  -wViA '  n&ftif  -Atf^U  itsfelf.  But 
God^  prorriddfic/d  itt  thi»  tvK>^]d  inakes  use  6f  corporal  ptttti^^tocntlo 
efTeet  its  purposes,  and  mui^t  Ire  held  to  sTxece€^. 

8.  J.  E.  E,  gWes  as  an  arjsrnmiiht  ihtft  punisfametit  is  de^^tdiii^ 
to  criminals.  It  is  so/ for  they  kno^ringfy  bffended,  atid  feditii^ 
■hame  of  the  istflictlbn  puftting  ihtm  on  the  lerel  vith  chiHLren. 
But  the  stihstitnte  » **  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment.'*  Tfaiais  not 
possible  in  common  education.  £ j  a  mSsprint  some  of  tUe  ar;^- 
ments  nsed  bj  ^,  J.  B.  £.  nt^  made  to  appear  as  if  adduced  in 
opposition  to  J.  K.  S.,  while  they  are  eridently  intended  for 
J,  M.  G.  This  is  nnfoirtutiate;  for  J.  M.  8.  is  temperate  ai^ 
XQoderatc,  vhen  compared  with  8.  J.  £;  E.,  who  seems  to  OoAk 
that  sneers  are  syllogisms.  In  this  opinion  we  do  not  c6ineide.  ,  Vfc 
could  easily  turn  into  ridicule  strong  es^pres^ons  of  his,  but  we 
feel  that  personalities  hare  little  or  nothini^  to  do  With  the  question 
befote  us,  of  which  we  'hiifl  advocated,  without  aspearity  we  Irope. 
the  affirmative,  that  corpora)  punishment  ought  to  be  employed  in 
educatddtt/  ,'  '  EckoLAHTico^: 

*  Sttdi  wajrs  d^cdti6iiioii  is  ire  proAdtitly  fitWd  to  tlie  pmHIkiikr  ^UpataSaavf 
cbiMren,  are  ]fk«  ^nA  sad  tide  togethef;  which  wilt  wske  ^^  woilr  |^  ^m  aaiUir/ 
bat  those  irajps  irbkl%  AtB  Applkd  oro«»  ^  Mixue  «n  Ilk*  mkA  a||«i^  tiM,  irUik 
will  make  a  stir  and  conflict,  bat  a-verj  alow  )>ro^Ma8.  .  .  • «  -Ottaft  aiminjilif 
do  fffktoa  work  an  aSwt  qaite*  icamtatar^  ta  that  iRhteh  wag  intesdHli  aad  tiaaj 
times  those  who  were  <bnsd  up  ia  a  wetj  aevet^-  aqWk)!  .hate  learning  ever  mHttr*  tw 
tbe  sak^  of  the.  croelty ,  that  'wa^uaed  to  (Vrce  it  upon  t)iam.'*-*-4r«&6lii9 
r*^ot^on. 
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I  Alt  sorry  that  *^  !filpistieOfir"  ha9  not  pi»otided  the  re^y  4i>  iMe 
wtiieh  ia  t^e  privilege  «»f  the  opener  of  a  d6bAte{  ta  Ms  aeaoqsdfn 
the  argumentative  wwfhre  i  willingly  rejoiui' 

Very  little  has  b^n  '^vaucedin  it^rm^iiion  ^f '*  thw'jrV>riofts 
liberty  of  siehohi0li(^  tymato  td  mAiiti  o<»rporai  puMshmeut  i^Mn 
the'tender  cuticle  <yf<  boyhood,  nb<i  to  maoero-fte  the  fleMi  of  IMe 
school  iads.  ^TlM'irOd  k  a  cbev^,"  (p!  Sld)  ia  the  nudo '  argnmenli. 
But  if  '*it  is  nOt^  th^  wd^k  <>r  the  rod  to  i^rsuftd^/*  llwwean  It 
be  00  f  I  ha^  seen,  I  laay  Admit  i '  httv^  felt,  soma  of  the  ^^ifiquer- 
work  of  the  todi  and  do  nifi  thinlc  it  fine.  It  is  «oaT»e  wovk  it  the 
bceVand  little  caloula^ed  ^6  iilitfi^ase 'morality rtkMH^hin^l-filtad 
to  ikiduce  moroienetts.  If  anget  h  not  to  mete  out  ^uishAeftl 
(p.  83)  who  will  use  th<»)^?  Not  «h^  ']ovitig;4n«ellig«til-tMebei>^ 
who  sees  Mflpii^ls''ikult«,  'bat  does  not  ti^ig  thett^ ;  ibt^h&ksofmn 
that  fruita  olT  VtfeeHiMfir  aye  hot  tbis'  hesft  iikiUodm^xiti  *»'  Ifae 
pursuit  of  the  fruits  of  knowledge.  Stricken  paltaH  afSr-not'liMy 
toimn^s^  ome'a  loye'lbr  Miepakn  of  Ine^lleOtUal  vietotri  tbl^  ire 
mOipe'likelyto-eiielouraige'  one  topafahoff  ip^o^taioe'aH  ntfwtm^ 
Jj&^i  we  contend^  i^"^  beitt  teach^h  myt  ^uidtyc  atid  w>e  Mm* 
tain  thiit  th^  worst- imposit^otf  i«  theibipoticto  of  tlh*^  bitoiMm, 
tvei^'t  boughi^.    I  ^1*  yottr  stetn;-  bonsd^ntiottN '  «o<d'  ihfitetw*' 
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of  corporal  puiaisJjjDaeiits.   .Tliey  s^ra.  aeldopi,x>f  neiTous  tempera-.. 
ment  theiuseiyes,  and  clo  not  Icuovv  muck  ^boutliovr  to  temper  Uxq 
uaage  tliey  give  to  tjie  serves  of  otlxers.     Temi)er  ia  them  only, 
makes  them  sharper,  not^  tm  in  true  ateel,  more  fk'xibLe.    Under 
tl^e  quiet  impulae  of  their  ruge  tiiej  httle  heed  the  .pulseB  of  their  . 
victims.    1  am  not  sure  that  there  is  asij  need  for  debuting  with. . 
"  Sclialasticos,"  for  his  paper  is  uaphilosophical  and  contradictoi'y  j  ■ 
and  **  Elpisticos"  has,  on  p.  27,  hnely  shown  the  fdiiacy  of  his 
TieMTs  of  punishment.    There   is  great  force  in  his  comment^. — ^, 
corporal  punishment  **S)on  loses  its  power."     If  **  Scbolasticos" 
will  lay  tliat  one  fact  to  heart  he  will  sec  the  fallacy  of  the  entire 
fabric  of  his  theory  that  pain  is  a  necessary  agent  in  promoting 
sch^l  training. 

"Malvern,"  who  occupies  the  poet  of  immediate  uU-a-xis  to  me 
in.  the  debate,  a^rms  taut  ''punishment  is  a  necessary  part  of 
human  life,"  (p.  lli)  a  statement  which  may  be  quite  correct,  but 
does  not  prove  that  corporal  punishment  is  so.  ,  ochools  exist  for 
training^  and  training  is  effective  only  when  it  is  managed  in  a  way 
to  draw  out  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  If  he  adduces  Burns 
and  Goldsmith  as  examples  of  the  training  obtainable  by  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment,  we  wonder  what  he  bases  his  argument  upon. 
Were  not  these  men — genuine  as  were  their  powers  of  mind — the 
least  trained  of  mortal  men  ;  and  in  all  but  their  genius  the  very 
qppOfiit«  of  thnt  they  ought  to  have  been  P 

•"R.S."  writes  forcibly  upon  cram;  but  to  write  against  tlKifc  does 
not  pfOvB  that  corporal  punishment  u  education.  ''Olmdience 
must  be  enforced"  (p.  190),  but  must  the  force  employed  be  that  of 
the  rod  and  the  master's  arm  P 

"J.  M.  S."  has  the  right  secret  of  suceessfiil  teaching.  "Thcfe 
is  A  golden  chord  of  sympatliT  >*'  touch  that  with  kindness  and  the 
music  of  joyful  obedience  will  be  given  forth  spontaneously.  This 
i»  not  vhat  "  R.  S."  calU  "bribery  "  (p. .191),  it  is  only  the  duty  of 
the  eezperieneed  to  tihe  inexperienced,  who  know  how  prevalent  wo^ 
is  in  the, world,  and  seek  to  make  it  less  abundant.  "Ji.,  S."  . 
ixnstakes  a  figure  of  speech  for  a  fact  when  he  argues  that  because 
"Education  Tops  off  and  prunes  "  (p.  191),  corporal  puuisbment  is 
justifiable.  Lopping  and  pruning  are  metaphorical  terms^  and  do 
not  at  all  imply  the .  Hghtaess,  still  lass  the  righteousness  of 
corporal  punishment*  ,  I  do  not  think  punishment  should  be  sought 
for  whien  ^all  be  deterrentj  if  we  ajre  to  have  any,  let  us  ^nd 
o^e.'Whioh  is  determent;  let. us  rather  purify  than  t.errify,-*win 
fT0in;8J(n  than  drive  from  itr^whicht  alas,i too  firequently  makes  those 
so  lacted  on  to  run  to  it.  Mi^ht  not  encouragement  do  more  good 
thlku-'nunishraentP  '    ■  -  .        . 

J-.  M*  G.  kaa.a  very  low  opini<Hi  of  hnmamty-^is  it  from  selif- , 
n^octien  that  hs  gets  it  P    The  common  way  of  fioggiag  has  been 
found  eJ9Scacious>,  he  avera/ therefore  .let  it  be  upheld  and^niaiuT^ 
taioed.    Oh,  these  .good,  pjd  Tfaya^  how  very  good  tliey  must  be  I; 
Tmaginnliioa  cannot  condeiye  improvemeat  iu  fiieit^,    Xift  the  £orcQ 
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of  the  mill-stream,  or  the  iTree:ular  and  fitful  gosta  of  the  wind  be 
used  as  a  motive-force ;  why  adopt  steam  P    Let  the  educatire  birch 
flourish  in  everlasting  greenness.    It  was  used  by  Cain  to  educate 
his  brother,  and  M  itrjf<teiyr!^fl^tiY^r||ijjQfQ|nning 
asses,  it  cannot  fail  to  oe  prodacnye  ot  an  Acceleration  of  wits  to 
overiaded  children,  who  are  uni»asoning  creatures,  as  "  Scholaati- 
008 '   affirms ;  or  as  J.  M.  G.  sagaciouidy  remarks.  "  cannot  oom- 
ptehend  ultimate  reasons."'  ^Ifike^  caAot 'UuM&Mi^'ik\daik 
reasons,  they  can  und\?r8%and  6^TBmb  Ot^i  /  Ibr^  you  ^mlj  the 
extreme  parts  of  a  birch  twi^  to  the.  extremities  o^  \,l^  ct^A^x^oji 
will  giye  him  a  reason,  le?el  to  his  under8taading'~iii9i^'iiifi<a  its 
gfwpr,  may  w^  not  also  ejaculate  ?       ,  •         "  :•      -/.o%V. 

^othiQg  Ivas  aurpriaed  us  more  in  thia-debat^  tha^.^e^ioabdalosi 
misuse  of  Seiripture  ia  it;  "  SchjolaHbi«oa."  bc^ioa,  and  afskj 
aHirmer  of  the  boi^eficiality  of  -corfloral  «puiiiahiiieiii  <aeema  iv  IksM 
thought  that  men  would  admit  at  oncU  asy  ^thesiijaagigcrttdrhf 
bibiieal  qtiotations  dtawn  «ut  iw  fiwe  «mrf  /  >aa'         ;.  "  '*  '  *  ^  • 

"  Coofiiuntiens  alrrag  ad  fiMofii  fram  Holy  Wsftf  ^  ./     ^  '.'  i,-r 

Wa  thmk  i^e  tdo  the  Gospl  of  V^juuf  LoTf  rgnefpu^L^wroog'^ 
makiag  it  a  party,  to  such  a  tionteati.  How/muohf^fii  hfs.lhaiin 
wNMignt  bythiaperrerae employmeot  of  ato^-oailisd  attipfturai maff^ 
ment.  It  has  been  us^d  to  aarocate  .per8e<^tiocif,^th^nstit»Katt«f 
the  iDf^isition,  the  lighting  upofinartyr-fircfs.'tHe  etaykig^the 
manrehof  science,  the  continuance 'of  capital  •btmislhnelitt.'tfc^'ttf!- 
holding  of  slavery,  and  the  schoplmaster'B  riAtl^'^of^iso  mH^cIf 
creation  a$  comes  within  his  rod's  touch.  \Vben  wffl'"i»^^""" 
hypocrisy  flee  from  the  earth,  and  hide  it*  aophjiiioil  h^fl  j£j.j  ,,j^ 
cave  or  acn  whence  it  shall  never  reappeai:?',,  ;  ,/^,"  ,.  j'  ,^  a  jj*^: 
The  regular  incorporation  o{  the  cocf  i^  a  parted  p^rp^j()ftfi3% 
cation  isk  wo  thinjc,  wrong.  If  it  is  ever  aliokwabie  it^a^i^ibi^^^ikb*^ 
be  as  a  dermer  r^twrt.  I  am  not  able  <to  bri»g  my  tniiikd  ia  bdiis? 
th^t  whipping  can  eyer  bti  effiAHivd  aa  6  eontroUing  a^ent afloat 
aft  it  is  inaiBcriminately  used  fbfr  all  amd  sundry  idiood'ofieneea.- .  \i 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  on  eome  occasions  its  administfiftida  w^ 
be  necessary -and  sailutary,  but  I  am  indiricd'tb  va^^tft  ihcil  H^wm 
be  used  "  far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  'Its  kf^fT^  *UjM?"te«S6W 
he  other  than  mere  granny,  howerer  right  the^l^tij|f  m^bcf't^ 
wields  it.  Let  us  findjout,  if  possible,  a  true  tpe^ry  pf^^jSSp*^  "** 
and  become  wiser  by  the  errors  ofagc^  past..  ',  ^] ,, '. .  ^^  ^  ,^j 

"  b  let  ds  ka^p  tHa  sout'tidiUincJl  'kaU'wHt^'  ^' '    ' 

as  fair  an  possible;  and  so  ri^nder  the  needof  <)r'th^fieittplMioii'%o 
cofporal  punishment  a  minimum  quality  in  this  tKiiyiftf«i<rV#Wd^« 
where  wfe  dwell,  and  sin  and  sorrow  ahd  BufleK'Y^'htfr/a  Kqt»!  '  " 
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W..?,  G^^AJPSTONE^m!  kP-/pi^AlfckLbB  OFVm.^^XHGEQUE^^ 

'  [tr.  E."  Gladstone,  fourtti  son  o?  Sir  ^ohn  GUdsWne,  Baf't.^  was  born  in  ll?er-' 
pooJ,'29th'of  December,  ISbg.  ie  was  fdncated  at  Eton,  ^hfeiice  be  Wnt'  t'6 
Christ  Church  Colhge,  Oxford.  In  1831,  be  ijAdtfated  a' dotiblb-fiVst.  He 
imi  $11  18818 'retutned'  to  the  reformed  Howse  of  Commons  iw  member  for 
Kd«r*rk,  taad<}r  th« -tttis pices  of  the  Daife  of  Newcamld.  >  la  IS^4  8rT  R;P^1 
ii|ypoihtei  him  -Me  «>f  the  Lords  of  ih»  Treasury,  but  he  aoeefptsd  thereifter/a  aaV 
wCretMTBbip lor  the  ooionies^-  He  married,  in'  1839^  Catherkoo,  eldest  dangjitdr 
of  Sir  &  B.  Giynne.  lD.1849^e>isaaed  bis  '^  Stat»  ia  it»  ReiatLofa  to  .the  Church/! 
nviewed  by  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  famons  ^  Essays."  "  Chorcb  Principles 
Traced  to  their  Eesolts,'' follciwed  in  ili$li  is  which  yearhe  was  appointed  Vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  advocated  Peel's 
turiff  iti-194^.  It  1843  he  became  Pi^ident  <$f  the  Board  of  Trade.  T«^6yWs 
IMMT  lie  ^bfiabed  hi*  **  Bemarks  oh^  Baeeot  Commercial  Legialatien.'''  Bes;>ned 
ofllH «  few 'ttootkiB  ttfterer&rds  tather  than  adviae  «a  the  extension  4f  ths  May* 
moth.  Grant*  ■  HoibeoMne  Secretary  of  State  far;tbQ  Ovlomes^  in' •Decamben 
«4h|)|ed4M  Com  liaw  RefteaJ  doctrinea,  and  lani  his  seat^  in  conscquenof^  .la 
J^845  h«  issued  *'  Stsleotiops  Ir-otn  the  Lito^gy  for  Fainily  Use/'  The  LTuifessitfr 
«1  9txfor4  cboae  h^n»  ona  of  theic  Burgesses  in  1S47>  ;  Ue  w;ota  "  Eeauri^s  o^  th^ 
Boyal  ^nprcimacy  ifi  H«£erence  to  the  Gerham  CHse,^'aQd  after  the  death  of  Sir  B^ 
peel,  he  travelled  in  Italy,  where  he  found  occasion  to  write  "  Two  Xe tiers  to  the 
Earlof  Aberdeen  on  the  State  Prosecutions  of  th^  Neapiolitan  Government.**  He 
also  translated,  iu  part,  FarinPa  famous  book  the  **  History  of  the  Koman  States" 
ftottt  the  rtaliaftL  '  Hfs  sjreecli  ae;ainet  Dtsraeh'S  bu(!^et,  November,  1852,  contri- 
Imtad  f!reii\f  f6  tl*  everthrowof  Lfihl  DerbyM  administrtitiort.'  •  Undfrr  Lord  Aber^ 
'ii0Af  ba  b^canie  OhaMellar  Xit  the  Hxaheqaer/wLich  ha  retained  akso  ttnder<Laf4 
l^alttflSiitaat  far  only  a  fair  ireeks^'i  In  186^4  ^^  Papers  t>n  'iiocnBr'^from  hiilpeh 
Itppamed  in  O^ovi  Eanfft  uudi  Vhe  QiMsrierfy*  Iiv  18dd  Msf'^'HJdiBfir^nii  the 
P<WericAfle"  .app<tered.-  Ha  waa  CoaHaisaionary  •E^otraoc^iaarj^  to  kiiaiioaia^ 
laU^ids  in  ItSS^.  ;  Ha  beoaife  Chancelioi;  of  the  Exchequer  ui^lar.  LfNr4  Paimerstpa 
ag^io,  and  fuspepted  the  iFreach  cotntnercial  treaty  ItJGO,  arranged,  by.  KjqM'^ 
ppbdex^  tn  1861,  he  inoorp^rated  tfie  repeal  of  the  duty  on  piiper  in  Iiia  ^^iiM^r* 
clal  sd^'eme^  and  blotted  out  the  lasi  of  the  taxes  oti  knowledge^  At  the  la(e 
election' h^Wsui  duMed  from  pifotd  and  chosen  f()t  tiverpool.  In  1859  he  was 
choMQ  Lord  Rector  of  the '  Utilveittty  of  KdiTrbur^h,  ^y  the  suffVages  of  the 
stQdeota,  an  office  to  which  he  was  re-elected  ;n  1862.  |t.  was  on  demitting 
thia  office  that  be  delivered  the  address  on  *^The  Place  o^  Greece  in  the  Provi- 
^^ntial  (^t^f^.o^  ik0yf9r\6"  of  which^  the^jit  And  tibe  moet  eloqiteiit  pa^^age^  wiU 
if,iap^  belpw^  J^.  Gladstone  i»  pprivaiied as  a\i,,e^poi>it^.  apd  has  tew  ^^u\^ 
aa  a  debater.  I.Q  copioasQese^. and  pudty  of  dietipn  )^e  eiLcels  most  orators^.,  Hia 
Toioe  is  tdexibU,' and  well-intoned.  He  speaks  ifrom' a  full 'roiud,  and  one  whose 
rare- ^Al^nre^im  displayed  in  acate  distinctions,  and  closely  knit  logic,  combined 
with  the  flaency  and  sonorotisneas  of  on  accoropiibhed  rhetorician.] 

Mr.  Gladstone  annooneed  hia  sobject  as  one  which  might  *'  seem  to  partake  of 


pftvdiinc  ;**  so^Fiali  ftnv  nmirks  o)««nd  alwiij  «tti«  mlaMebiiiiioK ilwiithgt 
seliMie  of  eultnra  wfatflb  hM  ftwarded  td  iQreeea  **tlM  plac*  of  hinoar  in  tic 
Otf^f  of  g8a«r»l-edfi<eAtiota  ;"  ttiid  wbteh  indsispoied  men  "  to  regard  AocifeotOfUtt 
as'hftvlDg  hftd  a  distinet,  MsiKiuible,  and  most  itnpoitaat  pUoa  in  tiio  pntidcatlat 
l>ov4rameDt  of  the  world.'*)    Then  pfooeedlng  on  tha  aMWXfptioa  *'  that  all  p&ilo- 
sopby  oiaimiBg  to  be  Cfaristiao,  regards  the  faiatory  of  «ar  Tao»-->fro»  its  eatriieift 
rMords  down  to  the  inearaation  and  adTMt  of  our  Lord^^^^as  a  ptvpantioa  fr  tliat 
traaaoeadaiiteveBt  on  whtoh  trera  to  be  huag  tlMMafter  th«  dartiiiiea  of  oor  raea," 
h^oritidaed  the  opinion  entertaioed  by  Milton,  Bocbart,  Hnet,  Voaiiiis,  Oalo,  ft4^ 
that  tha  records  of  Providetioe  were  to  b«  found  ** '  MoWhefireMept  in  th«  pa|E»s  of  tbt 
OM  Testament  and  in  the  *  Histoiyand  Traditioaaof  tho  Patriarehs  and  tha  Java.'  * 
This  he  thinks  is  iecorreot     He  thifiks  Ettsebins,  aa  k  eontwrfwwfaJia^  cntt  wliaa 
**  fia  treats  the  religions  of  the  world  as  having  been  purely  and  wboH^r,  «r«a  in 
their  first  beginnings,  errors  and  inveotioiis  of  the  hmttftn  mind,  without  any 
trace  or  manner  of  relationship  to  that  divine  truth,  which,  as  he  traly  taAl  us, 
had  been  imported  to  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  aaya  of  Moaes  and  tha  eoapo- 
aitioft  of  the  Penrat<ttch.'*    Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  say, — 

"The  early  Christian  writers-^xtot  the naixow-mindcd men  that  manj  take 
ibi^m.  for — did  nat  deny  or  di9parage  the  intellectual  prodigiaa  of  tha  gzeat 
heatlieQi  races,  of  those  mArvellpus  philosoplieTS  (oa  Saaebivs  often  caQs 
them),  that  Platio  sa  eminently  eonunended  by  -lus  inte^loctual  debtor,  the 
great  Saint  Augustine ;  nor  did  they  make  light  of  the  voLca  of  nntiara  in  ^ 
flool  of  man,  nor  o£  the  diyine  gOTemment  over  tha  whole  world  at  every  penpd 
of  its  azistence,  nor  of  the  truths  to  bo  found  -in  ancicat  vritera.  Bnt  ^ 
defiJL^  and  putrescent  scystem  of  xeligion  whieh  they  found  confronting  them 
— formidable  as  it  was  from  antiquity,  wide  ejttension,  genenM  conscat»  ton 
the  fitrength  of  habit,  and  from  the  tenacious  gnu^  o(  pow^arfol  intcasegts 
upon  temporal  possessions  and.  advantages-— this  evil  system  tliey  hanted 
down  in  argument  without  mercy,  and  did  not  admit  to  bo  a  hisitorioal  mbA 
traditional  derivation  from  a  primeval  truth,  which  the  original  ancestry  of  the 
Semitic  and  the  European  races  had  once  in  common  enjoyed.  The  ChriMian 
waitera  took  the  IxvdB,  deeds,  oqd  genealogiei  of  the  heatiieft  dcitaaa^  jui  m 
they  foond  tJiem  in  the  popular  creed,  fior  the-  stasting^pointa  <of  their  n^tp' 
m&oL  Their  immediate  bnsiBasa  waa 'to  oonldto' a* '&he  nb^dn,  aadto 
sweep  firaan  the  world  n  erying'  aai^  incisaUe  morai  ml  z  nofc  to 
uniiversal  philosophy  of  the  ■  neligiom  histary  -of  aura;  for  wkieh  .the 
had  not  yet  then,  and  perhaps  baa  .not  te^  asiEved..  But  iwe  ~ 
so^raea  •of  knowledge^  new  means  of  detaetingitrrerend  gni" 
new  ^einta  of  view -open  to  ue;  and  the  moae  freelyaad  fa  ' 
these 'the  more  wo  -idiali  find  cause  toown^  twitiv  leveeence  teid. 
the  )de|>th,  and  height,  soad  breadth  of  tlie  wisdom  and  geodnlaaa  of  God. 
Meioitimey  it  is  easy  to  psvceive  tihe  polemieal  s^ltanlage  wmoh  wvs  ditiSmi. 
by  this  unsparing  amnnef  of  sitaok.  It  hmgriit  the  oaae  ■faainhtio  im  i— 1> 
•Asot  h&imiea  dmerently  shaded  image8<of  •  Dwty  iOQafeaaad  to  be  ihe  ssMe, 
with' their  respective  champions  ready  to  tipheld  tMe  eovend.- •claiaa  amidnk 
the  4bi  of  oontsndiag  pieleiieinees  and-  inieffmfinaMe  diapnte ;  bot^  takiag  Ua 
stmd'oa  the  very  threshold  of  the  argomentyaad  likensoUieri&^htdMp 
eanunlbered'faiais^of  aUneedlesedeUitt  bctweea  the  Qod  of  tibeHebiBve 
on  tiie  eoe  aide,  worshipperl  from  thd  beginning  of  iwikiad^  and  pretendai  fods 
on  ithe  other,  trhich  eould  render  aao  distinet  aecmnt  of  Iheiroo^Di'Md 
w«iiam.tru/tfaiio<god8«taiiL'  And^  to  'estimate,  the  flpnwath—  of  >thii  mim^ 
tage^  we  must  take  int^-  view  the  natise>  of  th4i  adverse  sngnmantsi  Ih» 
Plagan  ehainpi4>nii  did  not  taoniuohembaaass  themattae  by  defrndia^libt 


popular  forms  anil  falilcs  of  the  old  religion.  Perhaps,  to  tiUo  (TedulouAi 
villager,  the  relicrioaol'  i  VMrpbrry  niight  have  bean  Mcuinteiligibieor  as  odious 
as  that  of  8t.  lentil.  All  xhiwi  enciunbraikce«  were  at  oaeo  (iij?poaed  oC  by 
treating  tbeni  on  tho  Papan  side  as  allegorical,  figurative,  eeoondary  maoi* 
fc^totionfl  of  the  truo  i)i>ity,  or  even  as  having  been  in  many  cusoa  duo  to  tbfi 
intruaive  aa<i  midebievous  aetivity  of  the  spirits  of  evil.  TW  PagOA 
champion^  tiieUt  was  himself  uontendin^,  not  for  the  iomie,  but  for  the  one 
^rreat  uneeon.  Deity,  which,  whea  driven  to  his  ahifts,  bo  aliirnied  to  lie  liid 
within  the  forms.  To  ndiniti,  under  circumstances  like  these,  that  any  prin-^ 
ciple  of  inward  life,  umler  whatever  incnistationa,  was  latent  in  tiie  mytho-  • 
logy  9»  it  lay  before  Iheir  eyo-?,  would  have  been  to  betray  tlie  truth.  Amd 
any  seenung  approacJb  to  Uiat  admission,  any  confcsaion  that  that  foul  and 
loatlifiome  coi-pse  had  once  been  alive  in  youthful  health  and  beauty,  jaight 
liaye  sorely  hindered  and  perjik^xed  the  Christioa  ai'g\uncnt  on  its  way  U)  tho 
general  mind.  As  respects  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  properly  so* 
called,  and  their  philosophical  tenets,  tlie  scholars  of  tho  seventeenth  century 
8ecm  to  have  of:cupie<l  much  the  same  giound  with  Euseliius  and  the  early 
Clivistian  writers.  But  as  respected  their  mythological  personages,  not  having 
the  Pagans  to  arj:^nc  with,  they  had  no  prejudices  a<^aiust  finding  for  them  a 
lineage  in  Scripture.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  believe,  with  some  of  theso 
scholars,  that  Nrj)tune  was  Japhet,  or  that  Iphigenia  was  Jepththa's  daugh- 
ter ;  or  that  Deucalion  was  Xoah,  or  that  Bellerophon  was  really  Joseph  in 
the  hotise  of  Potiphar,  notwithstanding  certain  resemblances  of  cinrumstances 
by  which  these  and  some  other  such  cases  are  marked.  But  if  we  believe  ih 
the  substantial  soundness  of  the  text  of  Scripture  and  in  the  substantial 
truth  of  its  history,  we  must  also  believe  that  tho  Hainitic  and  Japhetic 
races,  as  they  in  their  succcssi^'e  groups  set  out  upon  their  long  migi-ations, 
brought  with  them,  from  tho  early  home  which  they  had  shared  with  the 
B(ms  of  Shem,  the  common  religious  traditions.  They  could  not  but  go  as 
j^neas  is  fabled  to  have  ^onc  from  Troy — 

"  Gum  patribus  populoquo,  Peuatibus,  ac  magnis  Bia." 

But  if  there  be  those  who  strangely  forbid  ua  to  appeal  to  what  may  be 
called  by  the  most  modest  of  its  auguFt  titles  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
document  of  human  history,  the  argument  M'ould  still  remain,  much  the  same. 
£tli2u»logical  and  philological  research  supplies  us  with  aocumulatiug  evi^ 
deuce  of  tho  chain  of  migrations,  north  aud  westwai'ds,  of  the  Turttoian,  and 
especially  of  the  Arj'an  races,  from  pointa — neccssaiily  imdtifined — but  in 
close  proximity  with  the  seats  of  tlie  patriarchal  nomads ;  aod  has  not  sup* 
phed  tt»  with  any  evidence,  or  with  any  presiunption  whatever,  that  the  tra- 
ditions wd  know  them  to  have  cherished  sprang  from  any  fountain  head 
other  than  that  which  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  tho  thre&* 
branciiiBg  family  of  Noah.  If,  then,  upon  this  gi'ound,  there  is,  to  sa.y  the' 
least,  nothing  to  exolude  or  to  disparage,  but  so  much  to  support,  tlie  doctrines 
of  the  original  interoommunion  oi  these  races  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  which 
coold  not  but  include  conuuunity  of  religion,  the  question  recurs  in  all  its 
fcs'ot,  how  was  it  even  possible  tiiat  they  could  leave  behind  them,  their 
religions  troditioos  upon  the  occasiotL  of  their  hrst  local  separation  £rom  their 
paxentfetockl  They  did  not  surely,  like  the  souk  in  transmigration,  drink 
of  the  river  of  forgetlbJaotsH,  and  rase  out  £roan  the  tablets  of  tho  brain,  09  a 
niepamdon  for  their  jonmey,  all  they  bad  ever  knoMoi,  or  heard,  or  ielt, 
Iha  obaciufttion  -and.  degeneracy  o£  reJigiouB  systems  is  oommouly  indeed  a" 
rapid,  hut  is  necesaarily  a  gradual  prooess^  >  ^miartpcuUfuit  iurpiasimtu  t  and 
no  tribe  or  nation  passes  cither  from  light  to.  darkness,  oo.&om.  thepodsenion 


Imt9cedootly-probabl3  Otatt  in  ^xtivmmg  tW  itf>tiial  xcligious  ij«teE»»  of 
^tati  tiitMMt  wdoi  ixmitmea  at  otdistADq^  ih^  il^e  earlifiit  kqoifn  se&U  of 

vuosA  dialjinoUy  I  and  iduieoUy.  <H)ai»cto^«Kl.TV3i^  iM  90^.  .  «A/Mi ,  Uua  nnte«ml<-Bi 
})9olNib^it<y^*  flu«t(dii/^4l  1]^  a  vim^  altcvidoiMH>  iwrnin^  t^u?ou^  the  wbuL- 
iv^  toC  tJbte  UfiUeiuc  .ui^Aliolc^y,.  oba(iTur6  .i|i(lc»l  ia.;iti  lak^t  ,auil,iuutf 
WlCQn^  ,4gQii  butcoBtinuaUy  igrawing  iz^tfoirfsa  aQd.^<^«m4»&ft  a«  wc^sc^ 
Hhi^Mveatu.  of  timet  «(nd  !«o  ^rwg  ^u  IteMf  84  tobeu  I«  ^un  twroUy  pefwutW. 
'iaoftpabl9to£  Urguiaa^tiativQ  oon£ut|ttioni .  I  submit'. thea  to.yuUf  that  th«  tit^ 
^Jh'epttfatio  EfangUkukt  or  tlie  rearing  and  f^minuig  «£  saankind  fox:  Ui^  CPi^P^ 
WA»  not  dom&oed  to  that  eniiaent  undcoufpicuoufi  part  of  it,  wbicli  i*  rapre- 
4ento<l  bty  thie  disponaolions  gif^u  to  ih»  P&triaroLi.  and  tjoue  J>cws,  but  «• 
t««Mi9  Ukefwiiso  to  otbev  ii^da  of  buAan.bifitocy  «od.  Qsp«ii«uu;«  f  anoag  vibiu^ 
iA.iliodD9k  aad  in  do]proca»  vuiyiogly  p^ocptiblo  to  ub,  tbe  Almighty  di«tnbuu%i 
4bf>  oi^'tttionp  preliiouaairy  oiid  introduotory  to  ^«#  o/<#  ^m^*  ^wpasMif^^  «uui 
£gHif'0i(lo*igH.for.the,rea6V{f»yamIMppi*itss  <4  »i«»iiii»d.     So  tb«t,ia  thL^ 
i»eYeml.8pbii»rQ4,  Bomo. pwitive,  tome  Deg^tiv«»  same  qpintua^  soiuo  secolai, 
yrith  a  partial  CDnaeiou^n^fts,  or  >fitb  -  an  absolute  uaco|i6ciousn6i«»  all  wen- 
<o-operatara  in  vorkiAg  out  His  will;  under t a  ^uidnnoe  jstroug,  «od  auitli\ 
at)d>tbe  more  B«bUiD^  perhapa,  ia  prq|H)rtiQn  as  it  vas  tbe  lo^s  8«oaLbl«.    Za 
tbe  body  of  Uu>«o  traditions  of  pdyiitive  religion  wbicb  aro  bonded  doim  Ut 
Ufi  in.  tbe  Book  of  Genesis,  and  vbioh  I  »baU  make  no.  opologD'  for  troatimr 
Aft-reeords  of  groat  bi^toarie  wuigbt,  tb^rowaa  moniiestly  inclxjulird  wbat  I  om 
term  a- bumanistiA' element*    U  ^^aa  embodied  in  tbe  £9V  bat  pregoAn^  wunU 
i«rbicb  deolared  tbat  tb^  seed -of  tbe  w^omanr^'oukl  bnu»e  tbe  inrpentV  bt^ 
Tbe  principle  of  ev:^  waa  to  receivo  a  deadly  fihock  ia  ita  vital  p««t»  and  taL» 
at  tbe  hmid  of  One  wbo  sbould  be  bom  into  tbe  very  xace  tbat  liD.vouId 
^me  to  deliver.    Xliiero  \ra»  ao  proriBio^.  made»  so  far  ,  as  vo  are  awarc»  at 
fxi\^  rate  in  tbe  Moeaic  aystem,  for  ki^eping  alive  tbi^  particulox  eleiacnt  u! 
tbe  original  traditions,  otberwi.se  tbvi  as  an  antioipation  soai^bing  into  tbe 
for  distant  future.     On  tbe  contrary,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
4Ayibuman  being,  or  any  famnan  form,  from  becoming  tbe  object  of  rcUgioa« 
Teverence.    To  this  aim  tbe  abstraction  of  tbe  body  of  Mo8«b  from  tbe  vitv 
oif-tbe  people  Beein3  to  bo  most  naturally  referred;  and  the  atrin^^t  prc^- 
bitions  of  tbe  Second  Commandment  of  tbe  Deoalogue  sftpear  to  bave  been 
especially  pointed  against  tbe*  execution  by  bumaa  bands  of  tbe  iigiut  of  s 
•man*    For  we  b^ac  ia  Holy  Writ  of  the  serpent  made  by  Jklo^es  and  exhi- 
bited to  tbe  nation — and  tbe  brazen-  ee*  erf  tbe  Tamplei  rested  upon  twelvi 
bra^i^n  oxen.    Tberej  were  cborubim  in  tbe  ark  muned  by  Most's;  a»d 
*'<^lu»TLbHU  of  image- work"  wem  made  by  Solomon  for  tbe  Dimple— but 
tbey  were  not,  it  ia  commotxiy  believed)  in  human  Agur^-^and  the  four  Uyme 
<^aturea  of  the  vision  of  Kaekiel  bad  ea4;b  tbe  mixed  character  of  man,  liiHi, 
ox,  atkd  eagLe.    And  it  i^ould  appear  that  tbeae  measures  wero  cfiiictual. 
Ready  as  wero  tbe  Jewa  to  wer$bip  tbe  serpent  or  the  goldeu  cali^  their  idobur 
UQvev  was  anthropomorphio.  <  Tbe  mnjestjof  the  lieity  was  tbns  kspt,  in 
,tbi9  belief  of  the  Hebrew  rrre^  effeetually  apart  fr^m  tbat  one  form  of  Winr> 
■  ing  a49ociation,  wbicbj  as  we  see  &om  the  eKperionoe  of  Paganitn,  was  bf 
far  the  subtlesty  the  most  attraetive,  and  the  most  eocbainin^     A  pan 
Theistio  system  was  ■maintained ;  a  cede mptiou  to  c<^|ne  was  embraoedin  jwtli ; 
avd  in  a  religion  ladeit'witb  ritual,  and  charged  with  aymbol*  no  iila»ao 
aymboly  w^aeipermitted  to  oxhibit )» the  aeasesi  and  tbrougb  tbe  aeona  to  tb? 


niirid;  6f  ^M  people;  fht  fonh  of  Him  ^^o  ^aato  "be  tho'  >liroi-ki»r  <y#  tfce  ^gvokt 

delWtfrtnift.     Thus  wa«  kept  yacaat  ittiti!  ihefetppbrnted  'time^ln  the  ^ntfrol 

beH^  fts  Wt*)I'  OS  in  fhe'  srheme  c¥  the<)ry  of  r^Iigioti)  tbe  subUttio  imd-^litotry 

pTnc*  Vbwih  flwyHWJf ertet  of  tfhe  "trorid  ^a&  td  fill.  •  Cowntfeffeite  iJhdm-  *r«wi 

bttithey  bftd  liot- tl\ttt'djiiigetotri'  rwetlblriiitd  td"thte'trBihifwhioh!'i«^illd  «ik» 

able  th^  t6  Ytrftke'bMd  agbinst  ihif  Memsh.  irlMii  H«  should  ftrri^:  ■  lAnd 

so,  ftftc^  Ho  had-<x>me,  His  only  rivals'  tmd  *Mttip<tJtom  ih  Judtta  Wet«  «on-*- 

r^optibns;  di«lJOft€fd  ift  ihe  Abstraety  of  the  ncrture  of  H»  ehatitcter  etid  oifio^C 

^r  diftVtenii  fVom  those  solid  foniiMioM'  of  «ii  eiAbodied:atid'Or|9fttliiiod  Mi*- 

^ftn,  yvYibne  dancerOiiS'  contaet  the  gospel  hid  not  to  >  ehcountftt*,  Untiii  tbe 

Hfte  and  irork  or  itir  author,  and  the  fmindations  of  OhriBtiuii  Boolety'-^Cih 

all  ifn  hft^fxititA  poxrets,  \7ht^  complete.    Let  us  nrtw  ttfmto  thd  xeligi^m'^ 

the  Hellenic  '«'6tld^  iwjd  ^^^b  AnU  fihd  tl»t,  as'iftaitter  of  fWot,  it  appropriated 

t^^  If  self,  and^as  iiiterifiely  pei*rneat€id  by,  that  verya'nthrnf)6i]H>rphiceldnieiit 

xvhich'the'  Wlosaw^  system  "«ti9  so  'espeicirilly  fhimed  to  exclude,  and  ^tb  -wWoh 

-tho' OthtT  rrfipiOM*  of  antiqmty  gave,  ia  oohip<m«on,  but  h  doabtftiV'Wid 

f^eet^Hdary' place.    If  I  am  a^ked  to  point  oirt  a  Ihik  -vrhioh  effpeoiftlly  M9^ 

ciateit  the  earh'  Oreek  iiiytftolog:3"with  tho  humaaifttae  element  of  prhiaitiv^ 

trJiditidn,  I  venture  to  Tiatne  the  character  "of  ^potto  as  preeminently  itfnp-^ 

plyfnj*  s\it*h  a  Hnk .    He  is  bom  Of  Zeus,  b«t  he  ife  not  bom  of  Hei*'.  Thtwrgh 

him  the  dfvihe  eounselinre  t^^vealed  to  the  worid  oj'  tho  GoA  of  pir6p4^ 

and  'of  oracle.    This  lamp  of  kno^Lodg^,  lniniin«;  in  him,  establishiefi-iLn 

affinity  between  him  and  tho  sun  *,  bnt  tho  attthropomO!»ph*B  ettet^  of  the 

rt'Hgion  was  jealous  of  tho  absorption  of  Deity  into  inere  uatu#-po1t««r.    At 

whnt'  eporh  the  identification  of  Apollo  mnth  the  •  min  took  pldce  itt> :  Ae 

He!lin3c  system,  we  otmhot  pontively  aa^v ;  but  this  w^  know,  that  if  bad 

not  'talccn  plaec  in  the  tnne  of  Homer,  with  whom  Apollo  and  the  Sun'atfe 

pei^ctly  distinrt  individuals.     1\>  hhn  is  asMgned  th*  healing  art,  aftd  -thte 

grneml  ofiica  Of  delivertmee.   To  him  again,  who  remains  to  tho  last  the  |lerft*t 

niod<*l  '6t  masculine  iKMiuty  in  the  human  form,  is  assigned  by  tradition  the 

eonqu^st  alike  ovet  death  aiid  ovet  tho  might  of  robeUions  8^)ii*it».   In  his  hftttds 

we  thidfnnftions  of  .sut?h  rank  and  such  ranges  that  w^  cannot  uiidef/sti^nd  how 

thoy  could  pass  to  him  fVom  Zens  as  th6  BUpreme  deity,  utttU  w^  Tomembk?r 

tlrat  th<*y  are  tho  vei-y  fnnetions  assigned  Irr  n  more  mil  and  higher  Ffeteni 

to  the  Son  of  Ood;  the  true  Instrmtot,  Healer,  Deli^^er,  Judge,  and  Q«*- 

quenif  of  Dieiith,  in  whom  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  <5odhcad  we*^  wt 

forfH  t6the  world.     Th*5  ehataeter  of  this  defty,  whorii  Ensebiua  calls  ♦♦^o 

most  x-^nr-rable  and  the  wisest"  of  the  whole  Oivmpian  onlet',  affords,  in  my 

opinion,  fhe  mcrst  e<>mplete  and  varied  proof  of  tfcettnditional  reliitionsfaip  to 

whiich  1  now  refer.    But  I  do  not  refer  to  this  -weighty  subject  at  prOiettt 

with  a  vifj-w  of  leading  y(ki  to  aflftrm  tlM  oxistenee  Of  such  a  relation«hip* ; 

I  now  advert  to  the  question  only  as  dasting  light 'upon  matt<6r  which  will 

follow.    "VS^hrtt  1  take,  however,  to  be  indisputable,  tipntt  ffOni  all  thectti^infr, 

is  this'  fa;»t— that  the  Hellenie  mythology  is  ehavged  thrOns;hoti1)  within© 

hnmj^nistie  iqemHnt,  in  a  manner  clearly  and  broadly- sep^rratihg  it  fh>ta1llte 

othef  i-elif^otis  of  the  ancient  world.     It  has  anthropomorphism  for' the  sOttl 

and  eiiritre  of' nil  that  is  distinctive' in  it;  and  that  pc^euiiat^ inutility  «ot?mS' to 

entW'inMn*  or  Icps,  into  tho  religion'  of  other  tribts  neatly' m  proportion  As 

fh^y  wei*e  more  or  less  iwafly  related 'to  the  HfeUenie  tice.    Let  tts  nbiv 

shortly  contemplate  that  mythology,  such  as  it  appears  in  tho'workflf  of 

Hini'er,,its  prfme  and  rn^^t  conp^UonS  «nihbr,'andf  hiiAself  the  trws'i^pw- 

senfatSv^  of  tb€»  pm-ely  Helle'iiie  Bpd"rtfini  Hs  Inrjfew^'aftd  most  atfthrtitio  fbtin. 

Th^'fhei6!of*y  t>f  Honier  is  "vtfriiiyiiily  cowrpbst-d.^ '  ir^^Sdeemis'td'have  4iv^«t 

the '(•rttfeal  moment  in  the  bistbry  of  thor  fl^H<»ni^,*'or;  M  tta^^'wem  then 


ettfled,  Achaian  ftimili^  or  tribes,  when  tibb  di€kst«xxt  etlmittjl  element*  or 
■ftictorB  with  M'Mch  they  were  to  a^rmilate — Pelaagic,  lomiati,  Escyptiaa, 
Phosnimn  and  the  like-^settlcd  down  arid  compounded  theios^Tes  into  the 
firmly-knit  and  sharply-defined  character  of  a  people,  and  they  wore  mi 
longer  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  unassorted,  perhaps  even  confilctrng;  nnrtm 
but  as  a  people  were  bom  into  that  worid  on  whose  fbttnne  thr-y  wieret** 
e«erci!«»  an  influence  almost  iininw8iun.hle.  The  theology  of  Homer  is  tbr 
Olympian  system ;  and  that  system  exhibits  a  kind  of  royal  or  palace  life  of 
man,  hut  on  the  one  hand  more  splendid  and  powerftil,  on  the  other  mm* 
intense  and  free.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  a  gorgreotis  creation.  It  is  eminentiT 
in  accordance  with  the  signification  of  that  English  epithet  - —  rathw  a 
fttxtjiirite  apparently  with  our  old  writers — the  epithet  jovial,  wliieh  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  name  of  its  head.  It  is  a  life  of  all  the  pleasurr^  <rf 
mind  and  body,  of  banquet  and  of  revel,  of  music  and  of  song:  a  life  in 
which  solemn  i^randeur  alternates  with  jest  and  gibe ;  a  life  of  chiHi^ 
wilftilness  and  fretfulness,  combined  with  seriona,  manly,  and  imperial  r.^j»»!«. 
ltd  inhabitants  busily  deliberate  on  the  government  of  man,  and  in  their 
debates  the  cause  of  justic<j  wins.  I  do  not  now,  however,  discuss  ths*  mcral 
tities  of  the  Olympian  system ;  what  I  dwell  upon  Is  its  intense  humamtr, 
alike  in  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  in  its  glory  and  in  its  shame.  As  the 
cares  and  joys  of  hmnan  life,  bo  the  structure  of  society  below  is  icflected»  by 
Hie  waysvardwit  of  man,  on  heaven  above.  Though  the  names  and  funda- 
mental traditions  of  the  several  deities  wore  wholly  or  in  great  part  imported 
fitom  different  quarters  abroad,  their  char^ters,  relations  and  attnbntw 
passed  under  an  HeUenising  process,  which  gradually  marked  off  for  tiietn 
special  provinces  and  functions,  accoi*ding  to  laws  that  would  appear  to  hare 
been  mainly  original  and  indigenuous,  and  to  have  been  taken  by  analrry 
from  the  dinsion  of  labour  in  politicnl  society.  As  early  as  in  HomCT-,  irhite 
the  prerogatives  of  Apollo  and  Athcnfe  are  almost  universal,  yet  the  Olymt.iaa 
society  has  its  complement  of  officers  and  servants  with  their  'proper 
ftmctions.  Hephaistos  moulds  the  twenty  golden  thrones  which  mo<*e 
automatically  to  form  the  cirole  of  the  council  of  the  gods ;  and  builds  for  each 
of  his  brother  deities  their  separate  palaces  in  tlio  deep-folded  recesses  of  thr 
mountain.  Music  and  song  are  supplied  by  ApoHo  and  the  M^uses ;  Gany- 
mede and  Hebe  are  the  cup-bearors ;  Hermes  and  Iris  are  the  me^sensrrs ; 
Themis,  in  whom  is  impersonated  the  idea  of  deliberation  and  of  retetrrr 
rights,  summons  the  Great  Assembly  of  the  Twentieth  Iliad,  when  the  grwit 
issue  of  the  war  is  to  be  determined." 

Having  made  this  statement,  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  Hellenic  with  Bar- 
banc  worships.  The  former  venerating  animals  whilo  the  latter  symboliite^ 
"  the  annexation  of  manhood  to  deity  and  the  reciprocal  incorporation  of  df^ty 
into  manhood ;  which  made  the  human  form  the  link  between  the  risible  sni 
the  invisible  worlds,  the  meeting  point  of  earth  and  heaven."  He  next  pptnt* 
odtthe  Greek  repugnance  to  human  sacrifice ;  their  high  admiration  of  monlr 
beauty,  and  the  elevated  ideas  they  held  of  womanly  purity,  and  proceeds  :— 

**  The  materials  for  the  old  religions,  outside  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  r«c«, 
were  in  a  great  part  afforded  first  by  the  worship  of  nature,  and  secondly  by 
the  worship  of  animals. 

•*  But  the  emancipation  and  dne  ascendancy  of  woman  are  not  a  mfr»» 
fhct ;  they  are  the  emphatic  assertion  of  a  principle ;  and  that  principle  is  tlw» 
defthronement  of  the  law  of  force,  and  the  enthronement  of  otknr  and  hi^trr 
laws  in  its  place,  and  in  its  despite.  Outside  the  pale  of  Christianity,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  parallel,  in  point  of  elevation,  to  tin  €kttk 
wfMuan  of  the  hetoic  age.    Among  the  Jew«  polygamy  was  penbftted;  to 
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the  Greeks  it  was  unknavrn.  Tales  like  that  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  or  UkiO 
that  of  the  Levite  and  hia  concubijic^  are  do!  found  evt;a  amons  the  deeds  of 
the  dissolute  suitors  of  the  Odyssey.  Amonj;  the  Jews  the  te,stiiuony  of  our 
Lord  IB  that  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  Moses  suli'ered  them  to 
put  away  their  wives;  but  that  **  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  The 
picture  of*I*enelupo  waiting  for  heriusbaiid  through  tJie  creiping  course  of 
twenty  years,  and  of  Odysseus  yearning  in  Hko  manner  for  his  wife,  !«  one 
of  the  most  rcmaikablo  in  the  whole  history  of  human  manners;  and  it 
would  loj>e  Little,  ii'  anything,  of  its  deeper  {aigniliconce  and  force,  even  if  we 
believed  that  the  persona,  whom  the  poet  namcH  Odysseup  and  Ponelope,  had 
never  lived.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  what,  in  the  mind  of  llomcr,  consti- 
tutes the  extraordinaiy  virtue  of  the  royal  matron-  It  is  not  tlie  refusal  to 
marry  another  while  her  husband  is  alive,  but  her  stubborn  determination 
not  to  accept  the  apparently  certain  conclusion  that  he  must  have  ceased  to 
live-  Not  even  the  suitors  suggest  that,  if  he  be  indeed  alive,  any  power 
can  set  her  free.  Scarcely  leas  noteworthy,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
artc^imciit,  are  tlie  immunities  which  she  enjoys  even  in  her  painful  position. 
She  is  importuned,  but  she  is  not  insulted.  She  feels  horror  and  aversion, 
but  she  has  no  cause  for  fear.  Such,  in  the  momiug  of  Greek  life,  was 
the  reverence  that  hedged  a  woman  as  slie  sat  alone  and  undefended  in  the 
midst  of  a  body  of  powerful  and  abandoned  men.  Again,  the  famous  sccno 
of  Hector  and  Andromauhe  is  not  more  touching  by  its  immeasurable  tender- 
ness than  it  is  important  lor  the  i)roof  M'hich  it  atibrds  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  equality  of  man  and  wife.  And  the  general  effect  of  the  po«^mg  is, 
to  give  an  idea  of  a  social  parity,  and  of  a  share  borne  by  women  in  the 
practiciil  and  responsible  duties  of  life,  such  as  we  seek  iu  vain,  notwitli- 
standing  some  charming  specimens  of  chaiacter,  among  the  Jews.  Still  less 
can  it  be  found  among  the  Greeks  of  the  moix)  poHbhed  ages.  In  their  annals 
wo  scarce  ever  hear  of  a  wife  or  mother,  though  the  names  of  mistresses  and 
iMjurtesans  are  entered  on  the  roll  of  fame;  and  Phryne  dedicated  in  a  Phocian 
temple  a  gilded  statue  of  herself,  which  was  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Pra.^ti- 
teles.  Indeed,  not  to  speak  of  the  poetry  of  Euri])ides,  even  the  most  solid 
and  impartial  judgments,  such  as  those  of  Thuc^dides  and  ^bistotle,  were 
unfavomably  warped  in  their  estinmte  of  women." 

.  After  illustrating  "  the  high  value  set  by  the  Greeks  upon  man,  in  his 
mind,  life,  and  person,"  he  says; — 

"  I  pass,  however,  to  a  subject  of  larger  scope ;  and  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  anthropomorphic  spirit  of  the  Greek  religion  was  tlie  soiu-ce  of  that 
exooUence  in  art  which  has  become  to  after  ages  a  model  fur  invitation,  and 
a  tribunal  .without  appeal.  .Ul  are  aware  that  the  Greek  religion  was 
eminently  poetical ;  for  it  fulfilled  in  the  most  striking  maimer  that  con- 
dition which,  poetry  above  all  requures — harmony  in  the  relation  between 
the  worlds  of  soul  and  sense.  Every  river,  fountain,  grove,  and  hill  was 
associated  with  the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  Greek;  subject,  however, 
always  to  the  condition  that  they  should  appear  as  ruled  by  a  presiding 
spirit,  and  that  that  spirit  should  be  impersonated  in  the  human  shapa  A 
poetical  religion  must,  it  seems,  be  fiavom-able  to  art.  The  beauty  of  form 
which  so  much  aboimdcd  in  the  country  was  also  favourable  to  art.  The 
Atheniana,  however,  are  stated  not  to  have  been  beautiful :  and  at  Sparta, 
W^X9  art  was  neglected,  beauty  was  immensely  prLzed.  And,  indeed,  the 
petsoDal  beauty  of  a  race  is  by  no  means  usually  found  sufficient  to  produce 
the  development  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  as  to  the  poetr>'  of  religion,  and  iUi 
bearing  upon  art,  while  a  general  connection  may  be  admitted,  it  is  Yer>'  ^iffi« 
cult  to  define  the  maimer  aad  degree.  Of  the  ihiest  remaining  works  ef  G£««k 


art,  not  very,  many  bear  the  mark  of  hafvipQf p(>eei(.ioteQded  fy^woaihif*^  Tlie 

great  Axo  ne^jiiltfed  for  statabs  like  the  Atnen^.of  tHe  rartnenon  «xid  £eZcu» 
pT  Olym^Hf  8bem3  unfavourable  to  the  exjt^lbition  of  fine  (ut  in  the  highest 


^cccssorips  oontfrimtp4  tK>  the  woriclerftilrefliilt  I  do  not  dpuhi.  .But  maui]^ 
ttnd  esseiitmny-  'e'verv  ijrt ,  atid  xtethc^  -everv  .device  .and  lu^hit,  in  w 
language  qjf  ArtttotlOj'imB  an  end ;  and  i^  modelled  ypon  .tlie  end  at  which  it 
'ifimaj  and  hy  thirt"  end 'its  greatness  or  ita  littleness  is  measured.  Kbw  the 
climax:  of  all  tdi,  it  Bccms  to  be  agreed,  is  tte  rendering  of  the  huipmn  form. 
IV^'hat,  flicn,  coiild  bo  so  calctilated  to  raise  this  representation  to  the  acmi^  of 
its  erceiletiCe,  as'^he^  belief  t^jat  the  human  form  was  not  only  tbe  tt^made, 
b\it'thfef  original  and'pro^ior  shapfc,  die  inseparable' attribute,  of  Bclty  it«eUC^ 
As  Tennvson  has  pung; —  ,  i. 

*  It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest — 
,     {:  Wd  n^ust-'neodx  k'^*c  €aiQ  Ugkast  wheinVe  ^e  it/ 

T^  wA5  this  pcrpeti^al  |jrcsenuiOf>ri  6f  t))c  Highest  to  tue  inind  of  the  Greek 
artist,  that  ciieored  him  and  rewarded  himj  and  yet,  while  it.  cheered  hitft 
ittid  rewarded  him,  sbll  evj^r  spurred  l^ip  <^  in,  lyk  jpursuiL    TniateY^  be 

ha<d' done,  tnore 'remained  t6 do: — 

«■  •  ' .  .  >    ■>  .  .       ' .    . 

'  *  Nil  ftctnp  ropuianjiduin  quidimi^^sset  agendtim/ 

The  desirc'of  ambition  wns  unfulfilled:  he  bad  ajways  more  world*  t^  con- 
<rubr.'  The  dWinewas  made  familial'  V>  h^m  by  correspondence  of  ahape^ 
btit,  on  the  Othci*  hapd,  Its  element*^  wbich  it  was  his  business  to  draar  £arth 
^^d  indicate  t^  nu^n,  reached  far  a^-ay  into  Qie  ipfinitc. .  And  I  ksowaa 
what  true  deflnltSoi?  ther^  is  for  any  <*gv  or  Jxcoplo,,  of  the  .highest  CKpellaac^ 
in  any  Tciiid,  unless  it  oe  verpetuaX  e^rt  upward^  in'ptlrsiut  0f  on  objeft 
higher  than  oiu'selvcs,  higuec  tjian  our  For^a,  higher  oven  .thfljx  ajwr  llfpest 
Yct  beckoning  us  on  from  hour  to  nour,  and  always  permittiag  us  to  aofpt* 
hend  in  part.  lA^nt\iro  tlion  to  suggest  that  the  fundamgatal  eauie  of  tbu 
tran$C(?Tiaent  o^ccllencvo  of  the  Greek  artist  lay  in  his  beings  by  his  bixth  and 
th(*  tradition  of  his  poople,  as  we31  aa  with  ^vcry  favouring  accessory*  both 
m  idea  and  in  fopu,,  and  in  €tich  »  sense  as  no  other  artist  was,  a  woi^er  upuo 
dejtv,  conceh-ed  as  rcsidwg  in  the  human  shape.  Unconsctcusly  tixen  tu 
MmgeTf,  nnd  in  -d  spli(^re  of  almost  parochial  narrowness,  the  Ozvek.not  only 
eahjed  himself  an  jmpiortal  fame,  but  w?w  equipping' ijTuu  a^  to  a^e^  gzeat 
school  of  art,  to  furnish  principle.-^  and  models  made  ready  to  the  bind  of  that 
purer  and  higher  <;lvilization.  wliicb  was  to  be ;  and  over  .the  pr^p^iaUoD  of 
^hich,  all  the  Nvhile,  pivine  Providcnco  .was  bropding,  like  the  ^pijcit  ga  the 
fij^e  of  the  waters,  till  the  fulness  pf  time  should  come.     •  .      . 

VI  "must  abo  slimtly  touch  upon  thtir  philosophy.  .TnQ  first  phuosopheis 
of  the  (Jreok  race  were  hot,  for  the.most  part,  natives' and  inhabitants  of  Gxteee, 
nor  subject  exrlusive^j'  to  Greek  influence.  Their  rocculationa  turned aijunly 
on  the  natiu*c  Of  the  lirst  prinoijje,  and  partook  of  an  Eastern  spixit  JSut 
"w^ex^  Philosophy  took  up  her  abode  in  the  country  whexp  .Hencnwiftyaa 
snpinime  ind  withcwit  a  iivnj,  then  that  human  element,  which  Jay  m  pio* 
fonndly  CTu bedded  iu  the  whole  constitution  :of  the  HeHesio  mmd,  ti^fi^M*J 
itself  ako  in  the  .region  of  speculative  thought  ^  and  the  true  meanijdg  AJT  th» 
far^oiis  saying,. that  {?oorales  calkd  down  philosopny  fromiheavonv  voold 
seem  To  be,  that  he  gave  expression  to  the  genius  of.  his  conntzy  Igf  jft^ 
pottndin^',  as  the  prime  subject  for  thc^'^udy  of  man,  the  nature,  caOB^I^ii^iio', 


i 


&^^'"l^v/ '"''"■""'¥''■•  ^'^"ii  tte  ffluitrious  'serJesof  disciples  some  of 
them  proMHy  pater  thantHeir  master,  who  follovcd'lO^  ™£^  w«re 
^^"^"^  "P"*"-*,  ^^  "^','''^^".8  the  mere  peculiarity  of  T  inSui  b^ 
obeying  a  congenial  impuW.  that  sprang  from  the  depfis  of  thTb^T?  ^ 

^7,  ^^w  r*^*  If'"'  "■''  "•^♦■^'^  °f  »"°  UnfathomabfeVonstituSnV^I  frS 
tad  unabated  at  the  present  hour.  Never,  probably,  has  there  appe^^d  uwn 
the  stage  of  the  world  so  remarkable  a  uiuon.  aa  m  the  Greekf  \vf  nnr^M 

ttost  gorgeous  epithets  bct«-o<;-n  battle  tnd  detate.   The  OdS  of  KadS  ?nm 

Z^'^^.'S  '^  ?:'^'  '^'  "^"••"''S''  "f  athletie  eS^  wiA  ft Hf 
^^f\jj°  "?  ^v'  ''T°8  '^''  ^""=^  "wt  '""teist,  which  ^foSid  » 
■S,      T^^fP  '\''''^'"'.-  M^'^'^'^  «"«^8y  ^  '!"'  tody 'and  energy  i^th^ 

*For  contemplation  and  for  valour  bom.' '      '  '     ' 

And  the  Greek  philosophy  was  for  nothing  more  remarirabW  than  for  the 

place  of  the  body  m  human  education.  This  was  with  no  Siisho  o? 
jeruhar  new  to  what  we  should  call  utilitarian  purp^se^  such  al  X^  "f 
aefcnce  or  industry,  or  even  art.  It  seems  to  hive^een  ratheran^^„?« 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  body  to  be  earedX!  .md  to  be  reaS  "Sft^ 
vanoua  orga^  Up  to  the  highest  cxcellenoe  it  18  combte  of  ^tSn^  „. 

^,'.?^V.'';'"t-i^^r'*  ''!''  "".'  "  "''■•«  ^•««'"«.  0^  toon  nppenl^e  K 
t&^,  but   hke  the  soul   an  int,^g.-al  part  of  man  himself.    K  r^,^  T. 

pWtesophies  of  the  worl.1,  outside  of  Christianitj-,  have  shown  a  SenJv^ 
Suetxiate  between  sen.,uaKty  on  the  one  hand.lndon  the  otter  acontemS? 
^■^^^  f„""'"f '  "?!"  di*Po««On  to  identify  it  with  the  prhTdpr^f 
«Tfl.     rhfe  philosophy  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle  seemTtXvi 

Jj!?nll'''  """*  't  *^'''™  '•'"  S«y»»  and  this  Cha^bdis     But  a«Sn 
Ae  GreA  sa-w  as  all  men  see,  the  body  parted  from  the  soul  at  S  Tj 
bMtemng  rapidly,  as  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  to  corruption?    To  noneioSd 

t  ^r-  *"*  •"'  delicate  perceptions  and  his  lively  emotioi^  Of  a 
More  existence  in  any  sh.ipe  he  usually  knew,  or  even  sunaised;  Ettle    of 

(rf  the  human  being,  he  had  yet  les.s  conception.  We  may  say.  ticn  ^^t  hf 
]^.T^Z  T'X  t^-'lPi'ti.on  to  a  di-sparaging  view  of  tL  ^y  aWitt 

Z^J^!^;!Flt°i^r'  ^'^r"f^^"'^^'"'^^'''  ■'  '■'-■"  'o  Wm  to  find  a  plal^ 
Z.u,1^^  »  ^^^  j'^T^'^y  of  1°»«'^  nofre,  and  to  incorporate  the  prS- 
eMA  thus  conceivea  in  laws,  usages,  and  institutions,  with  a  deamess^d 
gAiera^^istness  of^ew,  by  which  Christian  learning  Ls  done,  a^will  Tct 
do  well  to  profit,  What,  with  u.,  is  somewhat  dubious  and  fluctuating  both 
in  theory  and  m  practice,  with  him  was  familiar  and  clementerr  Si  both  • 
tf^J?^!''^^"?^ ir*^  aj^omplishmeut  taught  in  GreeSo  tL^czW' 
jf  twt  the  art,  of  bodily  excellence.  Thus,  for  example,  Plato,  in  his  Treati^ 
2«he  State,  has  to  consider  wbat  men  are  fit  to  be  ehoseHor^^rs    They 
dwAld  if  possible,  he  says,  have  the  advantage  of  personal  beauty     'nZ 
must  be  energehc;  and  he  therefore  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  ohaiactcr  of  the 
^Ofoovof,  or  ddigent  man.     He  must  be  ready  and  keen  in  study"  to 
&TO4n  souls  are  much  more  cowardly  in  strong  studies  than  in  eTerciia  of 
OWOW  strength;  as   n  the  Ibrmer  Aey  hear  all  the  hurdra^wMo  k  the 
hrtto'  ftey  share  it  with  the  body.    But  philosophy  Itself,  h^  ^tf^ 

XoOD.  2  G  ■  ^^ 
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fallen  into  some  dishonour,  ftt>m  a  tendency  to  portialitr  in  bandUai; 
tJbiA  question.  The  tanly  diligent  man,  then,'  must  not  be  halt,  or  ene- 
aided  in  his  diligence.  If  he  be  fond  of  athletic  exorciB<)  and  of  s^iortB^  hat 
not  apt  for  learning  and  inquiry,  then  he  is  but  half-diJigent.  And  no  lets 
*  lame*  will  he  be,  says  the  |ihilo8opher,  if,  addicted  to  maotal  pnrsait^  he 
negleuts  the  training  of  the  body,  and  of  the  orguss  with  wlm-h  it  is 
endowed.  They  may  serre  for  a  sample,  but  it  is  a  sample  only,  of  the  )aspf 
and  complete  grasp  of  the  Greek  philosophy  upon  the  nature  of  man ;  and  I 
conncH.t  this  largeness  and  completeness  with  the  fart  that  the  Greek,  from 
the  nature  of  his  religion,  cherished  in  a  special  degree  the  idea  of  the  near 
association  of  human  existence,  both  in  soul  and  body,  with  that  exist««ee 
which  wo  necessarily  regard  as  the  largest  and  most  complete^-nnmety,  with 
the  DiTine. 

"  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  Greek  lowered  and  conataminated  til* 
dirine  idea  by  weak  and  by  vile  elements  carried  into  it  from  the  human. 
Yes ;  this  and  much  more  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth.  Nothing  ran  bo 
more  humbling  or  more  instructiye  than  the  total  failure  of  the  Gteek  miaA, 
with  all  its  powers,  either  to  attain  or  even  to  make  progress  towards  attain* 
ing  the  greater  ends  of  creation,  by  making  men  either  good  or  happy.  Thia  is 
the  negatiTe  but  most  important  purpose  which  the  Greek  of  old  may  have 
been  destined  to  fulfil ;  the  purpose  of  easting  down  the  strongholda  oi  o«r 

gride,  bv  first  showing  us  how  great  he  is,  and  then  leaving  na  to  seo  how 
ttle,  when  standing  alone,  is  all  his  greatness,  if  it  be  measured  with  i«ftr- 
enoe  to  its  results  in  accomplishing  those  ends  of  life  without  which  cverr 
otihcr  end  is  vain.  But  I  am  not  now  ondeavoaring  to  ascertain  how  Oveek 
life  was  the  secular  counterpart  of  the  gospel ;  and  how  it  became  the  graal 
intellectual  factor  of  Christian  ciTilization4 

"  If  we  survey  with  eare  and  candour  the  present  intollectoal,  mocal, 
and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  world,  we  find  that  Christianity  has  not  only 
contiibuted  to  the  patrimony  of  man  its  brightest  and  most  preeio^  jewels, 
but  has  likewise  been  what  our  Saviour  pronounced  it,  the  salt  or  presesring 
principle  of  aU  the  residue,  and  has  maintained  its  health,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  maintained  at  aU,  against  corrupting  agencies.  But  the  aalt  is  oiia 
thing,  the  thing  salted  is  another ;  and  as  in  uie  world  of  nature,  so  in  tfaa 
world  of  mind  and  of  human  action,  there  is  much  that  ia  outaido  of  Chris* 
tianity  that  harmonixes  with  it,  but  that  did  not  and  could  not  grow  out  of 
it.  It  seems  to  have  been  for  the  fiUing  up  of  this  outline,  for  the  oectipiitisn 
of  this  broad  sphere  of  exertion  and  enjoyment,  that  the  Greeks  were,  in  the 
councils  of  Providence,  ordained  to  labour ;  that  so  the  gospel,  pxodnccd  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  might  have  its  aceompUshed  work  in  rearing  mankiDd 
up  to  his  perfection ;  first  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  also,  md  thioogh  tlbat 
spiritual  life,  in  every  form  of  excellenee  for  which  the  varied  powen  and 
capacities  of  man  have  been  created.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  quite  plain  that  tba 
Greeks  have  their  place  in  the  providential  order,  aye,  and  in  the  evangelical 
preparation,  as  truly  and  really  as  the  children  of  Abraham  tfaemaelvca. 

<<  But  there  is  no  need,  in  a  due  apinreciation  of  onr  debt  to  the  aariciit 
Greeks,  to  forget  or  disparage  the  function  assigned  by  the  Afanighty  Tutlhn 
to  His  most  favoured  people.  Huch  profit,  says  St.  Paul,  had  the  Jew  in 
every  way.  He  had  the  oracles  of  God ;  he  had  the  custody  of  the  preniises ; 
ho  was  the  steward  of  the  great  and  fundamental  conception  of  the  vxaij  ti 
God,  the  sole  and  absolute  condition  under  which  the  Divine  idea  eoan  be 
upheld  among  men  at  its  just  elevation.  No  poeitry,  no  philoeophy,  no  ait 
of  Qieeoo  ever  embraced,  in  its  most  soaring  and  widest  conoeptiaiM,  that 


simpk  \k\v  of  love  towaida  God  and  our  neighbouz*  on  whioh  *  two  oom* 
ramdnifinU  hang  all  the  Uw  axA  the  proph«U»'  whieh  supplied  the  aond* 
hfum  o£  the  nQw  dispenaatioa.    There  is  one  history,  aad  that  th»  niMl 
touohiiig  and  most  profound  of  all,  for  ivhieh  we  should  searoh  in  rami 
throuj^h  all  the  pages  of  the  olassios — I  toeau  the  history  of  tho  hniaan  aoul 
iu  1X6  relation  with  its  Maker ;  the  history  oi  its  sin,  and  grief»  and  deaih«  and 
of  thd  way  of  its  recovery  to  hope»  life,  and  enduring  joy.    Por  the  cvooeiM^ 
of  strength  and  skill,  the  aehieveinents  and  em-hantjaents  of  wit,  eloqueneei 
QXt,  |<emu8»  for  the  imperial  games  of  poUtioa  and  war,  we  may  seek  them  .on 
the  shores  of  Greece.     But  if  the  first  among  the  probleois  of  life  be  how  to  > 
estahUah  the  tjeacc  and  restore  the  halanoe  of  our  inward  being ;  if  th«  higlwwt 
of  all  conditions  in  the  o]d»tenoe  of  the  creatui»  be  his  aspect. to wa«d4  Um 
God  to  whom  he  owes  that  existence,  and  in  whose  great  hand  h»  Btaiid% 
than  let  us  make  our  sourch  elsewhere.    AU  the  wondsn  of  th»  Ghreek 
olvilieaiaon  heaped  together  are  less  wonderfbl  than  is  the  single  Book  of. 
Psolna.     Palestine  was  weak  and  despised,  always  ob«cxD9»  oftei^imes  and 
lotig  troddan  beneath  the  feet  of  imperious  mastera^    Gxeeee  ifX  a  thousand 
yeai8>— 

'  Coufiiknt  from  foreign  purposes.' 

I 

replied  every  invader  from  her  ehorcs,  and,  fostering  her  Strang  in  tha 
keeot  air  of  &eedom,  she  dotied>  and  at  length  overthrew,  the  mightiest  ol- 
enftpares ;  and  when  finally  she  fi^lt  the  i^esisUess  giaap  of  the  mastoffs  of  all 
the  world,  them  too,  at  the  very  moment  of  her  subjugatioa,  she  herself 
subdued  to  her  literature,  language,  arts,  and  manners.  PalestiBe,  iua  wovd* 
hod  no  share  at  all  in  the  gloiies  of  oui  nu^o ;  ihey  blaae  on  every  page  of  ■ 
the  history  of  Greece  with  an  overpowering  splendour.  Oreeee  ha!d  valour^ 
poUuDy,  renown,  genius,  wisdom,  wit — she  had  all,  in  a  word,  that  tlua  worid 
could  give  her ;  but  the  flowers  of  paradise,  whioh  Uossoai  at  tha  best  but 
thinly»  blossomed  in  Palestine  alone.  And  yet,  aa  the  lower  porta  oi  our 
bodily  orgauLscation  ate  not  less  material  than  the  hi^er  to  iha  safety  and  well* 
being  of  we  whole,  soChristiiuuty  itself  was  not  ordained  to  a  solitaryeziatenca 
iu  man,  but  to  find  helps  meet  for  it  in  the  legitimate  use  of  every  laeulty. 
Besides  the  loftiest  part  of  the  work  of  Providence,  entrusted  to  the  Hehmw 
race,  there  was  other  work  to  do,  and  it  was  done  alaewhere.  It  was  requi* 
nte  to  make  ready  the  materials,  not  only  of  adivina  renewal  and  of  a  nwcal 
harmony  for  the  world,  but  also  for  a  thorough  and  searching  culture  ol 
every  power  and  gift  oif  man,  iu  all  his  relations  to  the  world  aaid  to  hia » 
kind,  so  as  to  lift  up  his  universal  nature  to  the  level  upon  which,  hia  relatioa 
oa  a  creature  to  his  Creator  and  as  a  child  to  his  father  was  about  to  be 
established.  ^Vud  the  question  arises  whether,  among  the  auxiliarieB  required 
to  complete  the  traiaiag  process  for  our  race,  there  weire  not  to  ba  found 
some  which  were  of  a  quality,  I  will  not  say  to  act  as  a  corrective  to  Chris* 
tianity,  but  to  act  as  a  corrective  to  the  narrow  views  and  the  esoesaes  which 
might  follow  upon  certain  modes  of  conceiving  and  applying  it.  The  jutt 
idea  of  th42ix  general  purpose  is  that  they  were  a  oolloetion  of  unplameata  and 
matorials  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  entire  nature  of  man,  and  to  eon* 
secrate  all  his  being  to  the  glory  and  the  designs  of  our  Maker.  Tet  in  pait 
they  might  have  a  purpose  more  special  still — the  purpoaa  of  assigning  dua 
boimds  to  the  action  of  impulses  springing  out  of  Christianity  itself 

"  A  system  of  religion,  however  absSutely  perfect  for  its  purpose,  howevea 
divine  in  its  conception  and  expression,  yet  of  necessity  becomes  hunan  too^ 
from  the  fifst  moment  of  its  contact  with  hmnanity ;  from  the  vary  tiae» 
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4U(t  ifi  to  say/ when  it  begins  to  do  it*  proper  vork,  by  ^^'ing  hold  upon  Ihe 
lie«rt9  and  mind9  of  men»  mingling  with  all  that  thgy  contain,  and  unj&)ldui^ 
aad  applying  itself  in  the  lifla  and  conduct  of  the  indiriduai,  and  in  the  I&va, 
inatitutione,  and  uaages  of  society.    In  the  building  up  of  the  huniau  u^mple 
the  several  portions  of  the  wofk,  while  ^ustoininf;  and  strengthcninj^  each 
other,  confine  each  other  aXso,  like  the  stones  of  a  wall,  to  their  prof»cr  placts 
and  office  in  the  fabric    It  is  nianifest,  indeed,  that  there  was.  in  ChrUtiaiulf* 
that  which  man  might  eeeily  and  innooently  cany  into  such  an  cxt^sa  as, 
though  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  ChristiaOy  would  not  have  ceased  to  seem 
80^  and  would,  under  a  sacred  title,  have  tended  .to  impfiir  the  complete 
development  of  his  being*    Rousseau  objects  to  the  Chnstiou  system  that  it 
ia  ^posed  to  social  good  order  and  prosperity,  because  it  teaches,  a  man  to 
regard  himself  as  a  citizen  of  another  world,  and  thu^  diverts  him  from  the 
perlbnnance  of  his  duties  as.  a  member  of  civil  societv.    *  Far  ^m  attarhing 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  the  State,  it  detaches  them  from  it,  as  Irain  all 
other  earthly  things.    I  know  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  socnid  ^irit. 
•    .    .A  sooiety  of  true  Christians  wonld  no  longer  be  a  Society  of  men. 
.    .    •    What  matters  it  to  be  fre^}  or  slave  in  this  vale  of  misery  ?    The. 
one  thing  needful  is  to  go  to  paradise,  and  submission  to  calamity  ib  an  addi- 
tional means  of  getting  there. '   In  an  age  and  in  a  countr}-  auch  as  this  it  is  not 
required,  it  is  scarcely  allowable,  to  seem  to  dc^rjecioto  those  various  &cms 
of  •  self-restraint  and  self-conquest  which  the  spirit  of  n^an,  vexed  in  its  sore 
conflict  with  the  flesh  and  with  the  world,  has  in  other  times  employod  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  soul,  by  trampling  upon  sense  and  appetite 
and  all  corporal  eustenoe.    Even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  it  seema  to  hare 
been  jtoanii'est  that  a  tendency  to  excess  in  this  direction  had  beEvn  to  operate 
iit  the  Christian  church.    As  time  passed  on,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  uncenewed 
wodd  beoame  more  rampant  widun  the  sacred  precinct,  the  reaction  against  il 
likewise  became  more  vehement  and  eager.   The  deserts  of  Egypt  were  pegpl^ 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  anchorites,  who  forswore  every  hwnan  rsU" 
tion,  extinguished  every  appetite,  and  absorbed  every  motive,  every  idea,  every 
movement  of  our  complex  nature  in  the  great  bwt  «itigle  function  of  the  rda- 
tion  to  the  imaeen  world.    Tnie  and  eanxest  in  their  Christian  wwrim,  they 
notwithstanding  rqiresent  a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  which  it  was  requisite  to 
cheek,  uprooting  what  they  ought  rather  to  have  pruned,  and  destroying 
what  they  ought  to  have  chastised  and  mastered  and  turned  to  prnposes  of 
gjood.    That  internecine  war  with  sin,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, seems  to  have  been  understood  by  them  as  a  war  against  the  whole 
viiihLe  and  sensible  world,  against  the  intellectual  life,  against  agceat  portion 
of  their  own  normal  nature;  and  though,  aa  regarded  thcmsebreSa  even  ^as 
exaggeration  was  pardonable,  and  in  many  raspeets  a  noble  error,  yet  its 
tmreetvieted  sway  and  extension  would  have  left  man  a  maimed^  a  stunted, 
a  distorted  creature^    And  it  would  have  done  more  than  this.    ]3y  sevensg 
ih»  gospel  fiom  all  else  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious  in  creation  it  woola 
have'ex|K>8ed  the  spiritual  teacher  to  a  resistance  not  only  Tchement  hut  jus;, 
and  would  have  placed  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  permanent  and  hopeless  dis- 
cord with  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  reason,  truth,  and  beaiity, — kingdons 
ettabliahed  by  the  v«r>'  same  Almighty  hand.    Those  principles  of  mremaoti^ 
whieb.  wore  indispensable  as  the  medicine  of  man,  were  unfit  for  his  find 
What  waa  requisite,  however,  was  not  U>  expel  them,  and  thereby  to  nsmt 
to  <th»  met&tal  riot  and  the  moral  undeaaness  of  heathenism,  hut  to  check 
their  ututpitionB  and  to  keep  them  within  their  bounds ;  and  this  was  to  he 
efieetedy  not  by  prohibition  or  disparagementi  but  hy  vindicatiAg  lor  evoy 


park  Wd!  p^>^*^riti^i  -Votk  of  LHmttn  huttird,  and.  dv^  office  of  life^  iti  prcfpffif 
plate,  hi  xius  dhriQe  onder  and  constittttion  of  the  world.  *  The  «eed''of  tSdiJ 
cofepitfh^iMArb  phflosophr  Dra$  supplied  by  the  words  of  the  apostie :  *  What- 
Boaver  thin^  arc  trtt(;,  wliat«j(?vcr  things  ate  honest,  whatBoerer  thirigd  ta^ 
jnsii,  wKfltaopver  ifcings  are  ptffe,  whatsoeyer  things  iore  loTetf  ^  whutMeTef 
things  ar^.of  ^ood  report :  if  there  be  any  tirtue,  and  if  there  be  ahy  prtdM, 
tinnk  on  thc^  things.''  And'  so  the  aoKd  fmd  fruitfVil  muteriale  of  the  Oreek 
oirilfzation  carttd  ih  liid,  by  A  'wiseProtfdenee,  of  the  humanizing  prineii^Ies 
dhd  precepts  of  the  gos^t^l,  to  assist  in  securing  a  weU-balanced  devdopment 
di  tM  Oowers  of  th^. 'Christian  ^tem,'  and  to  prerent  the  inrtrtntieDto 
desiniecrfoi'  eradicating'  the  seeds  of  disease  from  subletting  tho  yet  hi^er- 
ikgend^s  'appointed  for  the  fbstering  and  development  of  life  in  erery,  ro^jloa 
of  our  bcin^'  and  otir  activity. 

r'^^Volnmcs  might  be  -vtrittcn  on  the  application  of  the  principles  totiehed' 
npon'itf  thfe  Tifldtess  iti  the  y^(At  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  Ghy»tian 
crtilkntion.  I  ^ilce  at  some  of  its  restdtff.  First,  it  plaees  on  high  and  nJ^ 
grbninds'  that  genial  primacy  of  the  Greeks  in  letters  and  in  human  eulture,  to 
the '  acknowledi^ent  of  which  Christian  £int}pe  has  been  guided,  not  so 
nrach  by  a, logical  process  or  a  definite  forethought  as  by  a  sure  ins&et, 
w^th  the  after  con^multion  of  a  long  eacperieiice.  Nor  can  this  primiioy  be 
justly  disturbed  by  the  pitiltiplication  and  the  energeticJ  and  growuig-|mmit' 
of  th^sc  J&Vonches  of  k^owfe^,  for  which  this  age  has  been  so  rsmarkablo. 
For 'Aristotle  it  was  exeusable  to  regard  the  heavenly  bodies  as  objects  nobler 
thun  man:  Btit  Christiantty  has  sealed  and  stamped' the  title  of  our  race  to 
the  crown'  fend  flower  of  the  visible  creation  j  and  with  thid  IrreToraibl^ 
ai(*4itbnc6  ih  their  fj!n*6ur  the  studies,  well  called  studies  of  humanity,  should' 
not  rosent  nOr  fear  but  should  fkvour  and  encourage  all  other  noble  reieai<^ 
hnrfng  frtr'its  object  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  the  tribes  with  whioh  it  i» 
peopled!  in  hind,  air,  and  sea^  the  posters  drawn  forth  from  Katnre  or  y«t 
latent  in  her  unexplol^d  recesses,  or  the  spaces  of  that  vast  system — > 

.     .  >"  Ultra  flommAQtia  nuoma  mundi/* 

t<>  trhi<^  our  earth  belongs.    But  more  than  this — ^we  Hve  in  limes  l^hou 
the  MhdtQ  nature  pi'otrr  n?lation  to  the  tmseen  world  is  widely,  eagerly,  ftitA 
afsidiicfiisTy  (Questioned.     Sometimes  wc  are  told  Of  geaeial  laws,  so  e<m* 
ceivc^l  ai'to'be  pntctitsmy  independent  cither  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  judg^. 
Sometrrats  of  a  necessity  Workin;^  all  things  to  unifbrm  residty,  but  Seenimg 
td  enrfth  and  in  bury  under  them  the  ruins  of  our  will,  our  freedom,  our  p&h- 
sanpl  responsibiHlv.    Sometimes  of  a  private  judgment,  which  we  aare  to 
hoM'  upon  the  liflrd  condition  of  taking  nothing  uix>n  trust,  of  passing  by,  lot 
the  outset  of  our  inental  life,  the  whple  preceding  education  of  the  worMi^^of 
corning  no  ^ebt  to  thos^  Who  have  gone  before  without  a  regular  procf^«  of 
proof— in  a  word,  of  beginning  anew  each  man  for  himself;  a  privilege 
which'I  bad  thought  was  restricted  to  the  l»wer  orders  of  creation^ wJieve' 
the  purent  ini\iBes  no  prejudices  into  its  litter  or  it«  fry.    Such  are  the  fmn- ' 
cte^'Vhich'  go  'abroad.    Such  are  the  clouds  which  career  in  heaven,  -  and 
pajiA' .between  ns  and  the  suii,  and  make  men  idly  think  that  what  they  see  ^t 
is  ptitf  and  blot  the  prospects  of  what  is  in  so  many  and  such  true  respects  H 
happy  and  ft  hopeful  age.    It  is,  I  think,  on  observation  of  Saint  Augusdtie, 
that  those  periods  are  critical  a»id  formidable,  when  the  power  of  putting^ ' 
questions  rtms  greativ  in  advance  of  the  pain*  to  answer  them.     Sueh  appetfra  ' 
to  be  th^  {kjriod  fn  wWh  we  Ifve.    And  all'amVmg  us,  who  are  called  in  aatyi ' 
mcoinet  to  move  in  the  wozM  of  thought,  may  well  ask  who  is  eufflci^btrat' 
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these  thingBP  Wlio  can  wit2i  just  and  finn  liand«eTer  the  trsnsitorv  ftoei 
tin  dvrable,  and  the  accidental  from  the  essential,  in  old  opinions ':  Who 
can  oombine,  in  the  meaaiires  which  reaaofn  would  preecribe,  reTereziee  and 
gratitade  to  the  past  with  a  bobk  of  the  new  claima,  new  means,  new  dittiea 
of  t^  pieeent  P  Who  oan  he  stout  and  eameatto  do  battle  for  the  trtzth^azid 
yet  hold  sacred  as  he  ought  tixd  fl^'dum  o^inqtfiry,  and  cherish  as  he  oog^t, 
ft  chivaliy  of  oontroTersy  like  the  ancient  chiyahy  of  anna  ?  One  persos- 
aioii  at  least  let  us  embrace ;  one  error  let  us  aToid.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
that  Ghiistiamty  will  fay  her  inherant  roaoiiices  find  for  herself  a  philosof^y 
^«al  to  all  the  shifting  and  idl  the  growing  wants  of  the  time^  hei  m 
Wfoid  the  exior  of  seekU^  to  cherish  a  Ohnstdanity  of  isolatioou  The  G^risi' 
ianity  which  is  now  and  hereafter  to  flourish,  and^  through  its  power^  in  the 
inner  cirQles  of  human  thouglit,  to  iniluencc^  ultimately,  in  apme  ma&nci 
more  adequate  than  now,  the  masses  of  mankind,  must  be  such  as  of  <&the 
Wisdom  of  God  was  described: — *For  in  h^r  is  sn  iiiideintan£Bg ^nit, 
h<^y,  one  only,  mantfbld,  mibtie,  lively,  <d(sar,  usdeilied;  plam,  noft^anijeftto 
hui^  ioring  the  thing  thsi  is  ^odd^  qfttiok,  wliich  oaimiot  -be  letted,  mdy  to 
■do-geod^  kidLd  to  aan^'BteadfaBt^suse^ free  finm  tere,  faaTiagall'powaiv^rfar'' 
sioia^.aJii  thinga  ^  .  .  V-or  she  is  .the  bxi^^htxiefls  of  vverlastiiis  liirkt. 
the  lOTwpokted  mirror  of  tha  yowap  of  God,  and  the  ImAge  cS  Bm  goad«e»/ 
Jtmnst  be  filled  lull  wjith  human  and  genial  wannth^.in  ehxe  ayn^athy 
with  OTer^  true  inatind;  and  need  of  man,  reg^Btrdful  oithe  just  titles  of  tYVy 
iaeulty  of  his  nature,  apt  to  oiisociate  with  and  make  Its  own  aDQ^  under 
whatever  name,  whioh  goes  to  enfich  and  enlage  the  patrimony  of  thente* 
And  ^erefore  it  is  well  that  we  should  look  out  o^erthe  field  o^  history  tad 
see  if  ha^y  its  recoils,  the  moret^y  are  vnfolded,  do  or  do  n^  yi^i  us 
ttew  taatermls  for  the  support  of'  foilh.  Bome  at  4eaat;  'uaong  «a  f&xpeamsx 
ba9  oOn'^Hnoed  that,  just  as  fr^sh  wondi^r  and  ooofinned  >(Mnvictiini  lAoartem 
eMa&ining  'the  'stviiotlae  of  the  kmiiwnevnd  its  connftiMs  ifidu^faitiaili^aDd 
their TaspeetiYe  adaptotioiui  to  the  perposes'Of  timu  bmgaiid  to  thcf uat of 
mau,  the  v«ry  sam«»  Bssulta  will  flow  in  yet  largeao  ineasuro  fhnn  tcaei^  <he 
footntarks  of  the  Most  High  in  the  seenaingly  bewildered  paths  of  hmass 
history.  Everywhere,  befofe  us,  behind  us,  and  arioaiul  ns,  and  dbore  d& 
and  beneath,  we  shall  find  the  Power  which — . 

*  lives  throilg^  all  life,  extends  thniudb  all  e&teiit» 
Spceads  undivided*  operatles  .unapfffit» 

Ani  together  wilSi-  the  powef,  we  shall  find  tiie  g(6odaesg  and  theiHadaM,  d 
whkh  i^t  sublime  ^pdwer  is  btEt^  miaaister.  M or  aan^  that  'vvkdom  and  .ths2 
goodMess>any whisre  :&in»  irath  with  ipmer 'aplendiniTv  than,  ^^ob  tfaa  Drvdae 
Ibcethought,  working  from  afar,  in  manqypliboee,  and  throiigbiDany«g9naii- 
imoMj'  so-  adjiot^  befi»f^sitd  the  a<ita  and  the  affairs  ot nan,  a4  to  kt  ^imn  all 
ooinvetge  iipon  -a  single  point,  upon  t^t  redemption  of  the  inyrld^  by.Oed 
BUide  man^  ijv  which  all  fJbie  rays  of  His  gjory  are  concentn^ed^  aad-frpn 
wi^ch  they  pour  forth  a  flood  of  healing  Ught  ^venover  tbe.&^Aest  and 
aaddest  places  of  creation/^ 
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i^U  6s^ii^mt 


mU  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Thb  public  and  private  conduct  of  a  man  is  the  only  source  from 
which  we  are  able  to  determine  wliether  he  idegerveR  ftpprobation 
or  not.  If  he  has,  according  to  the  talents  with  which  Providence 
has  endowed  him,  rendered  good  to  his  fellows,  by  leading  a  virtu- 
ous and  active  life,  and  in  increasini,^  the  prosperity  of  society,  we 
jud|^e  him  favourably.  An  individual  may  be  gifted  with  great 
powess  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  may  employ  them  to  no  useful 
imrpose  whatever;  while  another,  poaaeseed  of  these  only  in  a 
limited  degree,  may,  by  his  own  perseverance  and  determination, 
reach  a  far  greater  height  of  perfection  and  extent  of  xir»efulne9s 
than  the  other.  The  person  to  be  admired  is  he  who,  by  his  own 
appli<;ation  and  assiduity,  attains  greatness.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  policy  to  look  down  on  any  one  who  may  be  termed  a  genius  ; 
but  this  we  truly  say,  that  the  ordinary  man,  acquiring  fame  by 
the  continuous  but  gradual  devclopniont  of  his  mental  powers, 
deserves  a  greater  degree  of  esteem  and  respect.  If  the  process  be 
slow,  the  ultimate  end  is  eertain.  Patience,  honesty,  and  activity 
in  the  couroe  of  a  virtaolu  lite,  are  the  principal  elements  of 
Buceess,  and  oan  procnre  renown  for  any  one  in  any  sphere  of  life. 
Poster  said  that  **  genius**  was  lighting  one*8  own  fire ;  and  Bttffon, 
that  it  was  "  patience.'*  If,  therefore,  these  definitions  constitute 
a  man  of  genius,  the  subject  of  this  essay  may  have  a  claim  to  be 
admitted  into  this  privileged  order.  But  whether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is  true  that  ho  attained  to  fame*  and  grea;tne8B  by  the  most 
isile&tigable  industry.  He  received  the  grateful  thanks  of  the' 
public  when  livings  and  now,  when  dead,  his.  name  will,  as  a  great 
beftefaotor  of  his  country,  desoeikd  in  its  social  annals  on  the  stream 
of  time  to  suoceeding  generations. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  bom  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1754,  in  Thurso 
East  Castle,  Caithness.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Sinclair,  of 
Ulbster,  and  Lady  Janet  Snthtnrland,  a  danghter  of  vVilHam,  Lord 
Strathnaver.  His  father  died  while  the  son  was  scarcely  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  his  mother  discharged  her  own  duties,  as  well  as 
those  which  devolved  upon  her  in  consequence  of  her  husband's 
death,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  sagacity,  and  prudence. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  after  having  studied  at  a  private  seminary,  and  at 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  returned  to  his  native  county,  with 
the  celebrated  John  Logan  (1748 — 1788),  the  gifted  divine  and  poet, 
author  of  "  Bunny mede,**  "  Lectures  on  History,"  "  Sermons,'  &c. 


4S6t  TBX'XiajuriflRT 

a»  Lfi*  ttibofr  «tt  the  Teo^itiiiwiM}a4lk»i'  of  tinr  ItBaueA.TDr.^  Hvgh 
Blair  (171^^-1800)^  Pvof.  df  Ehetoxoe  wdi.  fieMea  liet&rea.-  Baft- 
LdgvinV  uoobathiiea^  di^sted  liidy  Janet,  u  8^  ma  oDnfid  dmfc 
the  obnobfioab  traits  of  thef  tutor  ehodldtba  faliyi  deflapai  ia-Akfi 
pupil.  Sh«i%h>te  to'Dn  Blair^  strati«eti»e'€ai»i^x)tfJiBP<imcflnHBi« 
and  his  reply^waa  ohaiaotlerifliitc-tHt'^^oppJ^djikip.'iQ'SereellBi^a 
tutor  for  your  son^  should  fteC»9L  toholai^  <to  a  daitrng  umbUbT'  - 
John  gubbku^  etitersd  th^U^iimrsU^r  ofEdimlniT^  at  the  Maiw 
a|»0  >of  thirteen,  while  it  iras  'at  ii)ke ^  eeaith  of  its'iakaev  loeA.  setnmnA. 
tb^re  fbur  yesrs.  He  aftertvardB  fh-oMeded  to  O&BJ^osr  Ui  atadf 
cml  ]aw  undor  Prof.  Joh»  Millar  <l7d5-J-iaOi^  «iidf 'sttbtvgtteiriif 
etit«r«d  TrimlQr'Oollege,  Oxfoi^ ;  bst^ his ■  stagr  tthfireiwaa  bn^f.-  io 
1772  ha  beQBtne  a  member  -of^  the^pecolatnT^iSaoifitjij  Ediitfafiussk 
to  aoqulf  e  fluency  in  *'  the  art  of  sij^toking. -^  Mb  puhnied  hki  aladiei 
with  great  persrreranoe.  fie  divided  the  iday  thus  I'^^^Smrna  holirs 
for  sleep  {  half  an  hour  for  dreesiDi^  *,-  Iwo  hoars  ondii/hslf  (br^inuiMJ 
and  Telaxatifon  t  two  hours  for  eKercriae;  sani  Ini^lye  liomiafoc  atadgf. 
The  lawyer's  gown  was  then  the  only  passport  to  emineams,  smdoor 
his  admission  ^a  a  member  of  the:  Faov^lty  of  Ad-rooatea^  the^iaBi- 
natora  -were.astonisbed  at  the  readoMSs  o£  hia'answHrs'aiid  ike 
extent  of  his  'knowtedgB.  vhioh  led  one' of  tb^  to  say,-^'!  bcliaro 
jou  kttoir  more  of  the  subjeetthan  «kiy  one  -of  ^as."  He  ivaa  adhi 
s^quently,  in  1782,  i^alled  to  tKe  Snglvsh  bar.  •  Mhoni^h  he  atadsed 
thd  law,  he  nerer  intsdded  to  praotwe.'  'Havii^lC  tetznihatBd  fais  - 
academical  .career,  he  extended  his  kiiowied|>e  ^  by  A^eontlBadfal 
tour,  sod  married  a  Miss  Sarah  Maitland,  of 'gild^  ^Newiagttm; 
near  Loodon,  on  the  20th  of  March^  1796. 


/ 


His  seal  in  anything  that  would  beneit  hls>ooiiiit^ 
With  an  eye  always  oil  the  alert/aud'a^heartiandlniid- ready  to 
execute,  he  turned  all  his  obserrations  tn  good  account.    He  know 
no  lifle  but  one  of  aotirity'r  and  Hi^iuitcre  k^oiintyrp^ofsiredauoh'a 
man  at  the  time.    The  far-iamed  Jiouee  4>f  John  O'Gitiat'iinM^  heaid 
of  in  southern  hotties  ;  but  the  hiUs,'boga«  'and'mostos  of  Oatthaav- 
presented  no  af^eeabis  aeeeaa  thewtot '  MaeadsD^iaad  roads  srsBr 
unknown;    The  h ill,  Ben  Chielt,  was  aniaiipamfois  bitrier.    & 
taxed  his  brains  to  remedy  ih\§  state  of  mattersirndtolaswltbiaiijli. ' 
He  eixamined  the  hill,  marked  oiita  line«f  voady*  and  oolleotad  ijfttt 
of  his  tenants  to  work  at  day -breaks  hei  aqpfvinteadedf  aad*tlier~ 
worked  in  earnei^t.    fire*  night  ^the  ^un  oast  its  'lingiering  saja  «b» 
road  six  miles  and  a  half  in  letigtii  over  hil),  iti  a  pkoc  wfaioh  hiid  bsaa 
regarded  ere  the  dawn  of  tint  e»oniing  WiJth<the  gteikteat  anxiety 
by  those  who  required  to  pass  its  dangerous  and  rocky  aarffut^ 
this  rbad  reformer  was  eighteen;  and' the  iAiia)bitanta'iii%i«dtfnte 
this  omen  that  he  would'  grow  into 'a*  man  of-  notei'  la  tbia^thcyi 
were  not  disanpointed.    This  is  mavely  a  apeciaimi'^f -tii^  impnt^ 
mente  he  made ia  his hatire  coim^i  mit  hedidnot confine hsialrif- 
to  agricalture  and  general  improvememt^M^he  waaa  \iUintgfiama^>tbt' 

1782  he  published  *' Obserratioas  on  IheSf^ottishiBnil^t/^aBd.hi 

1783  Sn  "Historical  Essay  on  A<Wiseni"  .i    >  .    .'    i.  ^.-.Aj 


TBBTSUiATiaar]?  457; 

« 

■  Obi  1780,' ^nd  isihd  Wenty-siziik  year  of  his  age,'  hoi  van  dected  toyt 
r^tesent  Oakhness  in  PaarliaimeeDUiiind  delitcrc^-  hJB  iirBt  speech ! 
in  the  fiotue  of  Oommons  in.  1731  !again»t'  tke  Dutcfab,.  wiio  Uad; 
entiared  aiit»  an  alliauoe  witk,  Frdace*    Hin  career  in  tJxe  House  of 
CoBomanB waaon^ of-eeaaeless  actmtyia the  eemoeof  bis  iionnUry* 
Hia chief  8HcoeB3. lay  in  thoiprmciple  limt  lieiTiewed  every  queatioui. 
on  tlie  eommon'sense  eide,  and  arrived  at  his  jud^nneiii  after  a* 
cflsefol  invefiiigation -of  liie  evidence  advai&ced.     In  1782  tkcuavtal 
afiaiis  of  the  Jcin^i^doin  had  beeoy  in  the  ^words  of  Fox,  '^  gro»riIy:mift« 
nuBtaged,''  and  Mnlgraye^  an  Admiralty  lord^  delivered  a  speeeUp  * 
which  stirred  Mr.  Sinelair  to  re^ily  in  a  pamphtet,  styled^  .'*  Tboughtt) 
on  the  NaVal  Strength  of  ibe  British  Empire/'.    This  pamphlet  wm 
Incid, practical/ and  important^  and  added  greatly  lie  ht»  popularity,! 
He  also  pubbahad  a*  number  of  other  pamphlets  oa  the  uavaL  »tate 
of  the  kingdom,  eopies  of  which  he  some  time  afterwards  sent  to , 
Xfird  Nelson,  who  replied,  ''That  no  man  in  the  country  was  so 
able  to  place  this  important  matter  before  the  publiu  aa  he  (Mx}4 " 
Sinclair)  was/'  •■  .  •  ••     ,       -,-,//       .•  •' 

In)1782  the  crops  in  the  northern  conn  ties  of  Sootland  became -a  < 
complete  failure^' and  the  consequence  waa  that  abject  poverty -and 
destitution  rcimied^    Mr.  Sinclair  implored  aid  from  Goremmemt 
onaoconnt  of  tlie  distress  that  pireYaileid,  and,  after -some  opposition! . 
procured  a  grant  of  about  £15,000,  which  sufficed  for  temporary  rehef 
to  about  17,6^people.  .  On  the  diseolution  of  Parliaownt  on  the  24tU 
of  March,  1784.  ne  lost  lus-seat  for  Caithness*  as  that  county  had  only 
at  that  time  alternate  representaftion  with  llothesay*  ,  He  resolved 
to  canvas  for  the  Northern  burghs ;  biit  he  was  opposed  by  a  atill 
greater  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr<  FoX|  who.  was  successful. 
He  was,  however,  returned  for  Ihe  burgh  of  Lostwithiel^  in  CoroA' 
wnlik  ,  *..'-•'. 

.He  devoted  himself  diligently. to  the  study  of  the  financial  posi* 
tibn  of  Great  Britain^  which,  owing  to  the  intricscv  of  the  eubjecti 
w«8  one  attended  with  great  labour*  But  labour,  however  diihcult, 
vpsfl- never  'witk  him  a  preventive  of,  hut  rather  a.  stimulus  to^.- 
exeition.  He  determined  to  publish  a  work  on  x>ub)ic  revenue. 
Hie  aathoriities  in  this  work  number  no  less  tluin  71^;  and  one 
caonot  conceive  the  labour  which  such  apubli<:atlon  dntaiW'  Thi$i 
werk'waa  the  most  complete  and.  comprehensive  treatise  publishied 
befovethat  on  the  snbjeot,  and  was  Teoommended  by  veme  of  the» 
most '  celebrated  men  of  the  day  as  a  standard:  work  of  refer'^ 
enoe^  In  1786  George  III.  oreated  him  a- baronet  of  ihe. United 
Kingdom.  /     -    .  •  '■.•..-  i  i   ....  '•        -  ,  ' 

lAt  this  period  he  made  another  Continental  /tour  to  e^^tend;  hi$. 
knowledge  of  the  habitsi  eomn^ree*  and  agriculture,  of  foreign 
naiionii  During  this  toun  he  met  with  some  of  the.mot^t  distiA^/ 
giithed  foreigneiB  of  the  day,;  among  othens,  Gu$tavua  of  SfVedeni,- 
Pniceea  Daachkow,  the  Emprese  Catberine^and  the  Grrand  Puke 
(afterwards  Panl  L>  of  Ikissia,  King  Stani&lain  of  Pohind*  Joseph; 
of  Austria,  Frederick  William  II.  o£  Prus^iA^  the  Prince  nnd  Priav . 


•eat.o£Ortaig:e,.beflMes  a  ^t^bnnmhett>f  mU/btatj  h^^tn,  msAm- 
sadorSf.liieraiFy  lokd  seicnii  fie  mien.  •  8ir  Joto's  toiur  wm  Qie€a% 
^ent  in  gleaoinjOf  all  kinds  of  valutbble  mfottnctioD  for  tke  adu^iKie- 
meat  of  £t8  tuutiye  country  ;  amd  ^m  \m  retmrn-thfe  Kitig  OMuealBd 
Mm  to  piibliak  pMnphleto  on  '*  Tko  Stoie  oCDennitfkto:  SwwM;«ad 
Bnssiia."  TJiia  Sir  Jolin  did  with  tbo  lunial  pnnetiwili^  wU^  4iih 
tuigoished  hia  irhiolo  cai«er.    •      -  ^        < 

-  A  short  tiase  after  his  retam  from  the  Cotttiaent  ^e  nwrriod  the 
seeond  time  (hid  firot  wife  hAving  died  aoirie  tinuB  pvevionaly)^  4he 
Honourable  Diana,  only  damghter  of  Lord  MMdonald;.  and  the 
marnage  ceremony  we«  pcirfbrmed  by  the  Sunovm  apoh>aiat  for>tibe 
Bible,  Biohard  Watson  (1737—1816),  BUhop  of  I«U»da£ 

One  of  the -moat  important  servicaa  which- 'he  Mnderod  to  the 
f|tiblie  was  the  inetitution  of  the  Wool  80010^.  Sack  an  iafAita- 
tion  wttB  highly  neeeesary.  The  habita  of  thoahoep^  and  the  climte 
beat  suited  for  its  ooBatitation,t  were  not  aaeeiiained,  and  the 
quality  of  Scotek  wool  hdd  become  v^y  de^aetivO'  A  crovv^ed 
ineetiDgwas  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  31st  Jan^  1791,  vhen  theaoci^ 
waa  instatnted»  and  Sir  John  was  elected  dhaifmaa.  The  aocaely 
procured  specimens  from  all  quarters,  and  th^igeatvy  and  lanaarB 
did  all  in  their  poiter  to  eticouvage  it.  Most  beneociai,  indeed, 
were  the  resKltft  of  its  inititutioii ;  not  only  waa  the  brood  of  ahaap 
improTed,  but  rocky  and  aterile  tracts  of  hiU«ground  became  eowfes 
of  profit  to  the  owners  and  to  the  holders.  Aa  impetua  of  ^mis- 
pmty  waa  given  to  <flocial  deve^opmeat.  Eatates  that  weco  e<HaM* 
ratively  worthless  increased  in  valae  ten ,  twenty*  and  iif ly-Md.  Oae 
estate  which  had  only  beOn  yielding  a  rental  of  £'dO0,  a^d  lor 
£60,000.    Eeay,  about  £1,400  annaally,  for  £30aOUO. 

Diaasterous  eonaequeaces  resulted  from  the  Caatinental  want ;  aad 
in  1793  the  number  of  bankruptcies  becaaije  yer?  alarmio^,  eapedaily 
in  the  priatcipal  commeroial  establiahUienta  of  Maneheatae  and  Glas- 
gow, as  the  general  places. of  credit  were  temporaeily  euapended. 
The  doom  that  awaited  the  operatvvoB  waa  apparent,  bat  what  oooid 
be  done  to  evade  the  danger  P  IKatreaa  seemed  ready  to  bnaitgi' 
their  doora.  Sir  JoJm  wished  Parliament  to  grant  a  .4oali>  of 
Eaoheqner  notes  to  the  «ttent-  of  £(^,600,000  to  aMcehaata^  pBh 
Tided  they  would  grant  aeourity;  Parliamanti  adopted  thia  wise 
polioy,  and  ike  '**  vote  paaaed  lal«  /atnight.'-  Bat  Sir  John  hnew 
well  that  the  offioiak  would  not  be  o>rer  aotiva,  aad  that  a  ihart 
tune  would  eia^ise  ere  all  would  be  in  readiBaBa.  He  therafite 
fedrrowed,  the  same  event^«  i^0,000  on  petaooal  <aaeaKity,  iron 
London  bankers,  and  aent  it  to  thoae  partiea  whoae  proasiag  ds» 
ananda  required  the  moat  immediate  aid^  <£itt  tneeting  Siv  John 
aamt  day,  regretted  that  relief  oonld  not  bo  aaat  to  Maaaheater-fcr 
aome  time^  and  that  the  money  oould  not  fee  raised  for<  a  fewdna. 
''It  is  already  gone!  it  lefb  Ixmrdon  by  tO(«ighVa*auiU,"  waaoir 
John^  reply.  Me afbavwardsaatuaiagly related ^at  ^ JBitlitaaaai 
mudk  Btanled  aa  if  I  had  stabbed  hiau" 

In  1794  f  fante  ^raerted  haiaelf  gveitly  in  d««ieh>piBf$  hwaanl 


fmd  wiiKtary  refOtit^oR.  This  dreated  apprehension  in  ih^  liiinds  ©f 
our  countrymen.  Our  loaders  therefore  energetioally  entjaQ;«d  in 
•iucr«*sing  our  powers  in  order  that  they  might  copo  with  the  hofttile 
foe.  Mr.  Pitt  Temarked  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  every  effort 
•would  require  to  bo  strained  to  add  to  the  strenj^th  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  nis  asswtAnc©  would  be  expected;  that  he  was  iuformed 
bis  (Sir  John's)  estates  in  the  North  were  inhabited  by  a  warlike 
•people,  and  that  a  fenoible  reefiment  could  be  very  easily  raised 
fVom  them  for  the  service  of  the  country.  Sir  John  replied  that 
. he  would  *'  not  hesitate  to  compl^^  with  his  request.'*  The  re^imimt 
w«w  orcjanized,  and  seven  months  thereafter  passed  as  effective  by 
Sir  Hector  Munro.  This  regiment  was  a  model  of  order,  and  On 
beine^  disbanded  not  one  was  on  the  sick  list.  Ho  carried  his  prin- 
<;iples  of  practical  experien<»o  into  \m  military  disciplinci  and  Ids 
men  loved  him  greatly.  For  the  most  meritorious  he  procured 
'j^romotion,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  acquired  wealth,  which 
■  th^  left  to  their  worthy  benefactor.  The  regiment  was  stationed 
'for  sometime  at  Berwick,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  well  pleased 
'With  their  deportment  that  they  conferred  the  freedom  of  the  burgh 
on  their  colonel,  ^ir  John  Sinclair. 

•  But  the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  Sir  John  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  statistical  account  of  Scotland ;  he  introduced  the  word 
■from  the  German  "statistik."     He  commenced  its  publication  in 
1790,  and  published  it  in  twenty-one  volumes  in  January,  1798, 
'thfos  taking  seven  yesrs  for  its  completion.     Ho  had  many  obstacles 
'♦©'retard  his  prosxress  in  its  prosecution,  all  of  which  wore,  however, 
not  without  difficulty  surmounted.     Answers  were  required  from 
about  1,00()  ministers  to  1(H1  queries,  and  some  were  not  inclined  to 
acquiesce.  Not  a  few  rigid  Presbyterians  then  thought  that  gleaning 
itifomiation  about  temporal  matters  did  not  lie  within  their  pro- 
-  Tinc<».    Besides,  a  number  of  the  clergy  were  unaccustomed  to  con- 
sider such  subjectB  as  those  to  which  Sir  John  expected  replies  ; 
and  fnrmers  were  timid  to  give  the  value  of  the  productions  of 
th«ir  farms  lost  their  rents  should  be  increased.     However,  Sir 
J<^n  was  not  to  be  daunted.     To  those  parishes  which  scut  no 
'ttnswers,  he  «ent  persons  whom  he  called  Statistical  Commiasiondrs 
•'1w  collect  information.     Friends  augured  that  the  work  woo  Id  be 
a  failure,  but  their  auguries  were  unfounded.     It  was  completed 
wad  given  to  the  public,  who  hailed  it  with  unbounded  satisfaction, 
it'  became  a  repertory  of  information  regarding  every  parish  in,  and 
wadded  largely  to  the  agricultural  knowledge  of,  Scotland.     The 
atip€«ids  of  the  clergy  were  increased  to  £160,  and  tho  profits 
accruing  from  the  publication  wx?ro  generously  handed  over  to  the 
Society  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.     When  we  consider  the  -work 
effected,  the  time  spent  in  connection  with  paltry  refusals^  and  the 
number  of  ktters  written,  in  the  publication  of -this  work,  we  must 
'coaour  with  the  AbbeOregowe,  when  ho  said  that  Sir  John  SincliUr 
was  the  most  indefatigable  man  in  Europe^     Erom   1790»94'lie 
^fapresented  Gaithuets  in  Pozliainent,  and  was  thereafter  re tuk*ned 


arid  hkd  bfefti  ^o  \^^U  ,i^ce^ye4.  by,  -^hp  p^b|ici,  4?^  J:^pL?e4  tp  P^^io 

1118,  pa^9MP^<  .^  ¥)^  .t<iMffj  W(^m.  JuaJt«* 
fere  with  titbea.    ,Xpi^  ff  ,tO;.l?^  r^rete4.^  U^.lW>rJf«  if  fiwrilfa. 

'  Sif  Johti  a  est^at^  lay  in,inQ.xj^08t\,^pj^U€y-Jg'  qount^.^  ScptLuMt 
aii'cf'cxtetidel  torajbbii^^  paOQp.' aQr;es.    i-^Wtal^V^  oj%  jiboat 


tb  A 'la^^^'ektent  m  thi^  pouiq^pF ^i$  pplit^^  life,,,  .^Cwyj w  iVeiijp. 

aW  pectlnlaij;  return:  .^  jt^i^,|)exx^YQtenc^|Ov<^j;c^.Q.^W^ 
dei-iitiW;  ^^d  !i^s  <L'ii9,rity  ;^ap;oXteJJ,'  Ai^fa;;ibu  tied  » ijtho9J'^/?>!»dewe  j; 


}jiit  thia't^as  not,cl*^lp  fo  pegj*g>n99j., pn^ tii|i ^^ 
to 'tlie  dlja^imtjlafion  of  iliog'e  ^-^  .  r  'I'l  •'  '     •  ^  * 

]"'lA.gaiii,  orif  camipt'  jfai)  ^o  .pi^^rie,  ihe  ixotje^^pVjt^Vi^i^  wjiich,;li» 
k^feated  tliose  'wlio  were  rUine  ,lw'i»dti8Jtry  axid  iaefwutw:.    Cm* 


t^feat^d  .ih^ose  ^  lip  wpr^  rUing  .Wifiiti^Jtry  p^d  i^gfwuty..    C^^ 
tlhjaajly  on  i^e.^'ejef.  domg^oOj^,,)^<j.iflyay8^^^  e^^ur^iged 


tllt^tn'td  persevere,  ^^n  tlit^br^  cffor.taL  .  jiVU*-,  .I^ow49ft  Miacaa« 
roa(I'lrnprpyt;r,,waa  proud  toa(jltoQwipge]uif(;oWig^t^i9fi<f^.^ 


Jp6a* 


f  Caithness  w^at^  ilie  ^t^p  9}}^^  i^.t«f^iv^Jlj>egiafiiDg.of  tb4»  fpr^^f^eiii 
cttltury,  one  pf^fhe  l<jaH,  improved,  a.iw  n^p^  u^iju^  q<Hi9l^ 

of ScQiknld/^  it're^iaineineark.jUi't^^  BExegf^ 


bv  uuvauvc   iiiio  xiittivoi/  v*   «.*ia,y»FJu,  »»*i»»f»*.M,  %f\m*Yf*J ■ '***  ^^-^^JF^T'wp^fww 

way  cpr^aiste^t  tj-itli  pifddeWe.  ^!^<)^^3;W;^»e,^^ia4^;,f^^Wfl8g^^^ 
dtteKcd,  ^nd  (Jrfti^eid.  Imp;:pY,e4  Jofirt^aita.pt^Mri^^fe^^W 
icfti^odticed  ^o  facilitate  a  ^  ixj t.f?r ^sj.8te«i^  p|,  lmsliiifa4liy  .*  »«!^  Wtm- 
of  attitnals  Vei^e  !^r6ught  iij  tp  agvanc/e  pr,  aupplexftiw't  thje  ^wd*  aafi. 
a'flipirit  ot  Enthusiasm  stiirr^A;^      ^'     ^  '^  ^  '       '"    ^  "3  - 

tiihe  to  rehe  wed  exertion  I  mitlu^ 
entliUBiato 
itib^neficip 

kriiji;doiiL    ^...., ,._^.__,, ,_.__,  ^._._^,3_^,.^,^^^.^^ 

ai^hont]^.    Hia'worka.and.pj^iPipUleia.c^  i^UaftlV^ i>flWB%.jW.- 


Ao^hAt'yif  tltdt 'pi'ftteHcalnattrrBati^  tK'fe  dommon-sense  pkucipf^m 
which  they  were  written,  widely  known  from  the  eastern  to  the 
i#l^*tertf  hemiftphei^  r  fV6jn  George  Washington/ bf  American  cel^- 
Wlty;  t6  kUmrp^^M'Bm  of  Bu'ssiit.V  fromthe  highcatpersQn^g/j' 
itt'UWtaia  td  tht?  jovkr/armer  of  the  Lothfans;— fibat  iaman  whpsc 
fjltaiVhai  felwf^s  ]bTec6dcd  his  name  shqtuM  he  fcn6wn  apd  genera,liyi' 
aiteiVe4  "^aJi  tot  fa  he  wondered  at.    ,  '      "  '       ; 

i  ■Britain's'  ipti^s^erit^  had  been  Tncred^sirig  at  a  ripi derate,  ter  oom- 
mercb  ^xtendiiig  t6  nearfy  every  quarter  cif  thfe  globe,  ai^cl  f!^e  qlnn 
nb*^  set  tfpon  hey  dominions;' that  she  wdutd,  therefore,',  taVp 
Bdiirds  fbf  the  administration  of  her  affairt,  did  hot  seenvyery, 
stMtt^e;  but  aft  fro  Bodety  can  claim  perfection  id  all  her  institii^ 
ti(}m,  -Sir  John  Sinclair  thought  the\irant  of  aA  Agricultural,  fioara 
^  defect  in  her  social  positron,  and,  therefore,  suggested  the  pi^-.' 
I^rietJ- ':of  intoutitig  one  to  Mr.  Pitt.    The  expense,   howeverJ 
alArmed  the  Mihister,  as  'a  Board  of  Tra^Ie  had  for  a  long  time 
cilBted. '  Sir' John  made  his  motion  in  fhe  form  of  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  recommending '  the  organization  of  the  Boarcl,  XA  tjie 
House  of  Common^  the  15th  May,  1798,  and  determined,  if  possi-! 
ble  to  carry  his  point.     Grreat  opposition  was  given  by  the  Mipisters 
of  th'^  Or6wh,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  !Pitt  and  Dundas.    It  was. 
conte'nded  thaf  thie  expenses  trould  be  exorbitant,  ahd  that  the  local! 
aferidultural  institutions  existing  were  quite  suflScient  to  meet  thp 
exigencies  ahd  ithprovetnents  of  agricultare.     Sheridan  concurred 
ini=tn^  f6i*niatron  df  the  Board  if  no  expense  would  be  attached  fyy 
thecottfatry;  iind  the  great  Pox  denounced  it  as  a  mere  job  fitted. 
only  tio  become  a  machine  for  ministerial  patronage.'    Kotwith-' 
stttSding  the  determined  resistaiice  phown  by  some  of  the  most  atje' 
men  in  the  House;  it  tvas  carried  by  a  mkjority  of  75,  being  101 
ay^S  to  26  noeft.  •  Sir  John  reduced  his  first  cstimaf  o  of  its  expense 
ffoih  £10,500  afftfually  fo  £S,500,  ahd  aft<<rward8  to  £'2,500 ;  but 
£«;0OO  was  the '  sunS  to-eed  to  by  the  Minister!    When  Sir  !fph^ 
began  to  think  Of  the  Board,  Arthur  Toting  (1741—1820)  of  agn- 
cdittnral  celebrity,  had  not  the  faintest  hope  of  its  success  ;  and 
he  stated  to  Sir  John  that  •*  Ybur  Board  of  Agricuiture  will  Be  JW,! 


thd  tiiooni    If  bfi  earth;  remember  I  am  to  be  Sec^et^ryi"    After 
the  Bofefi^  had  be^n  in  woi'king  order  for  some  time,  the  inosti  dis-  . 
tiu«ii»hed  ^en  in  the  minority  confessed  its  utility,  and  expressed  , 
thefr  regret  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  opposing  it. 

A  wide  field  of  laWr  ky  belbre  the  BoArd,  vet  &at  fiefd,  tow-! 
ef^r  extensive,  wa^  not  beyond  their  grasp.    Difficuliies  hemmed  , 
tlrem  Enough  to  protract  iheir  success,  but  the  merits  of  the  smallest ' 
thing  worthy  of  consideration  tras  never  overlooked  :  the  meiube'rs 
of  tiie  Board  knew  well  that  objects,  however  iusignific4?it ,  in. , 
themselves,  ohght  net^r  to  be  trifled  T^-ith,  as  diminutive  ones  Vere 
nothing  hut  the  elements  of  the  great;  hence  the.  i^ttainmenV  of. 
the*^  ^iicees«-^af^r^ing  patronage  and  Countenance  to  all  agricul-  , 
tu^Al 'Operations' ii^  general,  and  at  the  same  time  stii^nlating  the  ' 
fatteef  ittdivldtiWly'  to  be  eliterin4«rn^  in  cultivating  tis  farm.    A  ' 
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reoipi'ooal  oM?re8|;)OtLdenee  maagup'ti^trireeii  the  Board  and  d^ 
msmt  oeldbrtited  soeieties  and  {amnecs  on  the  QotkiftTkent,    Good-vifi 
shown  for  eaeb  odier's  proftp^rifty,  and  the  experience  of  the  oa» 
cDixvty-ed  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  meralnefis  of  the  other. 
The  Board  beeame  a  repertory  of  agn<iiiltUnd  information,  and  the 
nsasb  ignoninfe  were  lUlo^ed  to  dtaw  from  its  foimtaia  throng^  the 
instrumentality  of  iU  first  president,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  pub- 
lished about  thiatime  his  *' Agrionltuiul  Beportof  Stiotland,"  in  fit« 
ToJames.    He  presided  orer  th«  Board  of  AgricuHtire  for  thirteea 
years:    At  the  end  of  die  first  Bve  he  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Filt's 
candidate,  Lord  Soraerville,  by  a-  majority  of  one ;  and  after  ta 
interral  of  eight  years  Sir  John  was  again  re-eketed.     Kahop 
Watson' waa  displeased  that  ho  accepted  tbe  office,  *'from  whieh/ 
the  bishop  said,  **  he  had  been  so  ruthlesdy  dismidsed.'*    He  was 
cosapelled  to  resign  in  1811^  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  state  of 
luft  eatntes.    After  the  resignation  of  Sir  John,  and  the  demise  of 
Artbor  Young,  the  Board  gradaally  languished  until  it  became 
entirely  extinct. 

It  eannot  be  doubted  but  the  Beard  of  Agricuiture  did  mach 
good  in.  its  day,  and  tended  greatly  to  develop  and  improve  the 
agrieuiiure  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  absurd,  hewerer,  to  eontbe 
its  beneficial  influence  to  the  period  in  which  it  had  its  ifoistetiee,  as 
it  is  manifeat  to  every  one  acquainted  in  the  least  degree  with  the 
sodal  history  of  th^i  century,  that  its  effeota  sore  now  aa  cleiurly  feil 
as  then,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  many  generations. 

Melville,  chief  of  the  Admiralty,  was  impeached,  along  with  his 
subordinates^  in  April,  18t)5,  for  malveraaMon  in  pecuniary  masters. 
Mrv  Whitbread  introduced  the  chairges.  A  report  was  giren  in  by 
the'  eommis^on^  appointed  by  the  Addington  adminiatratibu,  con* 
denmatory  of  the  integrity  of  Melville.  The  opposition  ran  to  die 
extreme,  and  moved  unlimited  and  disgraoeAu  reBi^ntions.  Mr. 
Pittiwi&hed  the  report  to  be  considered  by  a  select  committee. 
This  contemptible  and  hasty  line  of  action  shown  to  Meh-iBe 
annoyed  Sir  John  Sinclair  greatly.  He  was  quite  convinced  ef 
MJelville's  stneerity  and  honesty,  and  argued  that  he  wonld  come 
out  nnsoathed  from  the  charges  brought  agunst  him.  The  votes 
were  equal,  and  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  was  only  earned  by  the 
vote-  of  the  speakers 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  ^han 
that  he  never  deserted  a  political  friend  or  foe  in  the  hour  of  tnal 
~*tihe  greater  the  distress  the  more  keenljjr  were  hie  sympaUiiea 
enlisted  in  the  cause— the  heavier,  the  danger  the  more  were  his 
good  offices  persevered  in,  until  what  he  desired  waa  procured — 
that  justice  would  be  brought  to  every  man's  do^o*. 

Notwithstanding  Sir  John's  ceaseless  activity  in  the  arena  of 
public  life,  he  never  remained  inert  during  his  apare  hours,  but 
made  it  a  principle  to  do  good,  till  it  became  a  habit ;  and  not  only 
did  the  idea  of  making  men's  lives  hanpy  cause  him  many  a  w^oary 
thou|^t»  but  he  »8t>l^ed  to  give  to  thepuMie  his  optiiioiiii  <miti 


prolongation*    In  1802  Ue  piablUlied  iko  essay  on  liealth  and  loog^ 

gevity,  and  he  now  resolved  to  publisli  a  work  entitled  '■  A  Code  of 

Stealth/,'    For  that  purpose  he  carried  on  a  ^^orreBpondence  with 

eminent  medical    authorities  in    every  quarter  of   the   oiviliaed 

globe^who  sent  him  information  with  the  utmost  promptitude.    It 

appye'ared  in  four  Folumes.    The  public  received  it  with  interest. 

Cfritica  were  not  ehu-k  in  dissecting  its  merits,  not  knowing  that 

iih^j  were  testing  their  ingenuity  upon  the  ideas  and  suggestions 

of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day-    Some  maintained  that' 

it  was  an  unsatisfactory  chaos  of  facta,  huddled  together  without 

a^y  regard  to  perspicuity  or  elegance.     Otliers^  that  it  was  so  im» 

portant  and  iuAtructive  that  they  resolved  to  read  it  every  year. 

Literary  and  medical  journals  were,  as  in  all  cases,  pro  and  eon, 

Sut  Sir  John  had  the  gratihcation  of  learning  that  he  had  the 

undoubted  testimony  of  those  who  were  competent  judges-  in  his 

flavour.     Sir  Humphrey  Davy  said,  *'  I  have  just  been  perasiog 

yiCMU: '  Code  of  Health/  from  which  I  have  received  much  pleasure. 

and  information.     The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  a  public  benefit,  for 

n^  species  of  composition  is  more  impressive  than  that  in  which 

maxims  are  illustrated  by  facts."    He  was  sworn  in  a  member  of 

His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  during  Perceval's  administration. 

t.  His  last  speeoh  in  Parliament  was  on  the  bullion  question,  and 

in, consequence  of  the  debts  accumulated  during  his  parliamentary 

cfKroer,  he  was  compelled,  in  July,  18 1 1,  to  accept  the  eashiership 

of  excise  in  Scoilano,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000.   Thus  terminated  hia. 

course:  la  the  Benate;  but  hia  retu'ement  did  not  prevent  him  from 

taking  a^  great  an  interest  as  ever  in  the  atfairs  ot  the  nation.    No- 

member  of  the  house  could  be  more  active  than  he  was.    About? 

18Q6  lie  was  member  of  eleven  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 

asud  acquitted  himself  with  honour  in  all.    No  one  could  be  more  dili*« 

ganti  as  a  servant  of  the  nation.    His  great  wish  was  to  encourage 

peaoe  and  comfort — to  spread  the  advantages  of  civilization  from 

CornwaJl  to  the  Shetland  islands,  to  increase  commerce  by  integrity 

aad  bon«8ty,,aud  to  disseminate  those  principles  of  common  sense 

tQ.aQ  classes,  which  alone  can  conduce  to  a- nation's  welfare.    Hifr 

foreign  policy  waa  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  nation,  to 

ai^cure  it  against  foreign  aggression,  and  to  cherish  a  re^rd  for 

the  prosperity  of  other  states.    To  this  *aim  he  bent  hu  noble 

mind. 

iECe  took  great  interest  in  Catholic  emancipation,  and  reoom- 
mended  a  conciliatory  policy.  He  wished  potitioal  liberty  to  be 
granted  for  a  year,  and  if  tne  Boman  Catholics  behaved  coasis« 
tently  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  grant  the  Hberty 
annually.  This  plan  waa  simple,  but  never  acted  upon.  He  paid 
gieat  Attention  to  Boform,  and  published  his  views  of  how  it  should 
De,!Qondncted— he  preferred  pgraetioe  to  theory  in  improvements-^-*^ 
to  :(^fy  tiie  old  rather  than  form  a  new  constitution,  and  main*, 
talned  ttat  the  ayttem  applicable  to  one  country,  might  be 
wl^<^lte  ufi^uiUble.  to  th«,ot]w ;  «.  g,^  the  Uiiited  Htatea  in  rektion 
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to  Great  Britain.    These  were  a  few  of  the  notions  on  Bef<»iB,  en- 
tained  by  our  patriot  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  1S31,  he  published  his  correspondence,  with  reminiseenoes  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  daj,  in  two  ToJumes.  No  correspon- 
dence could  be  more  diversified  m  ite  ohti^ter,  as  he  had  aeeomn- 
lated  thousands  of  letters  during  his  long  career  of  actiritj  and 
usefulness. 

He  died  on  the  2lBt  day  of  December,  1835,  after  a  few  dajs 
prostration.  He  lived  a  Christian  life,  and  died  a  Ofaristua 
death — he  scorned  ostentatious  display ;  hb  pamed  his  latter  days 
with  the  utmost  resignation  and  calmness,  and  ended  them  with 
the  felicity  Which  only  a  true  believer  can  experience  in  passing  the 
"ivory  portals.*' 

He  had  the  thanks  of  twefaty  two  counties  awarded  him  for  his 
meritorious  services.  He  was  a  member  of  a  great  number 
of  scientific  and  literary  institutions  at  home,  and  held  twenty- 
five  diplomas  from  various  associations  on  the  continent.  He  was 
both  a  Scottish  advocate  and  an  English  barrister ;  and,  in  aUasion 
to  the  number  of  his  titles,  his  friend  George  Dempster  added 
T.  U.  V.  W.  X.  Y.  Z.  .    .       . 

I  have  thug  attempted  to  portrsy  in  brief,  the  principal  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  this  great  philanthropist  Its  brevity  mast 
account  for  many  imperfections.  I  have  traced  the  mere  outlines 
of  his  biography  with  imy)artiality,  and  the  utmost  deference  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  His  life  no  doubt  has  conveyed  a 
moral  which  no  one  will  easily  forget,  and  by  his  labours  his  name 
in  Scotland  has  become  nearly  a  "  household  word."  By  his  efibrts 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  has  been  considerably  improved ;  by  his  in- 
telligence the  people  of  the  North  were  enlightened ;  and  by  his 
activity  he  saved  many  a  man  from  eminent  perils,  such  as  con- 
tinually surround  humanitv  in  the  intricacies  of  life.  He  brought 
joy  to  many  a  poor  man  s  heart,  and  bloom  to  many  a  widow's 
cheek.  He  introduced  the  comforts  and  blessings  or  civilization 
when  he  had  the  power.  He  aided  many  a  noble  mind  labouiing 
under  difficulties ;  and  with  a  willing  heart  and  helping  hand 
charity  flowed  from  his  coffers.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the 
sorrow  of  the  gifted  su^ering  in  obscurity,  than  he  was  ready  to 
encourage  and  soothe  them  with  his  matured  counsel.  No  sooner 
did  he  hear  the  wail  of  distress,  than  he  was  ready  to  respond  to 
the  suppliant's  petition.  No  sooner  did  the  mesnes  of  advermty 
coil  tbeir  tangled  folds  round  a  victim  than  he  appeared  to  admin- 
ister his  help  and  counsel,  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it ;  in  time 
of  trial  his  was  a  noble  mission. 

No  higher  motives  could  move  the  sympathies  and  judgment  of 
any  one  tnan  his — the  desire  that  his  fellow  men  might  elevate  them- 
selves physically  and  morally ;  that  all  people  might  unite  togethier 
for  thoir  own  prosperitjr,  and  that  imiversal  peace  and  eontentment 
andpiety,  should  nouriBh  within  the  circle  of  the  globe. 

Wtek,  July  25ih,  1865.  GsoBOS  MiLLSB  SiTTHEBLAJm. 
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J£i»miw  m  ^m^y*    By.  Wu,iitAiM/G»AHAic,'LL.I>i    London 
c'lt'    I      .    ^'.4ildJB)dmbnrghs  Wi>  andiB.  GlHunlieaBn'  .  -v- 

■  itf^puGHTS  'ire  tlie  Tfeiaith'of  wwe  naen/.ind  .Wds.are  their 
counters.    Tne  currency  of  the  wise  therefore  is  always  gemuiu*. 

fpurioug  poinage  and  false  exchanges  alike  displease  them...  To 
uoifthe  exact  value.  o£  words  is  a  solQvua  duty  to  every  one-«T 
above,  all,  to  tjje  self-educator,^  ^Chia  book  wiU  aid  creatly  in  the 
a.cqnisition,  of  such  an  acquamtaace  with  the  vitd  element  in 
\jrbrda,  as  will  enable  a  writer  or  speaker  to  marshal  them-  rightly 
to  affect  his  purpose,^ .  U"p  better  book  w;ithin  tjie  saane  Gompaee,  so 
far  as  we  know,  exists.  It  contains  the  matorials  of  learninjrt. 
interest,  and  amuaemcnt ;  but,  above  all,  it  will  give  Mp  iai  the 
honest  employm^t  of  expressive  speech,  and  induce  many  thought  R 
regarding  words  and  their  meanings.  To  tell  what  is  in  an  edncar 
tional  work  is  most  frequently  the  best  way  of  indicating  rts 
(^liaracter.  Students  and  teacJiers  can  then  know  whether  it  will 
.guit  their  purpose  and  be  informing  to  them.  In  this  book,  Anglo-r 
Saxon  and  Latin  affixes  and  prefixes  are  explained;  a  general  voca- 
bulary of  common  words  Iiaving  notable  derivations  is  given? 
examples  of  words  originating  in  Latin  and  Greek  follow,  with 
exercises  upon  them;  collections  of  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
phrases  suoceed;  several  miscellajieous  derivations  are  noticed; 
th0  affinities  of  laDguage  are  pointed  out;  a  number  of  names  of 
places  a^d  persons  are  noted,  with  the  words  to  which  they  ow^ 
their  significance,  and  a  few  other  matters  relating  to  etymology 
follow  in  an  appendix.  The  exercises  are  well  chosen  and  complete. 
Even  to  the  mere  reader  the  production  affords  not  a  few  interest- 
ing, particulars  about  language,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  jsnk<!i 
delight  to  hia  perusal  of  passages  in  \vhiot  snch  words  occur  aa 
hav^  their  parentage  and  descent  noted  here.  We  cannot  do  other 
than  recommend  young  composers  to  try  to  compass  ^  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  contentipi  of  this  bopk, 
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The  mgher  Ministry  of  Natvm.    %  Qj  &.  IvQUkx. 
t    s   .'  r     ,  Loadw:  £^liot.Stoek« 

TiTE  proli&c'  idfea  contained  in  Butler's  '^Analogy  of  B^ligion* 
If atural  and  Kevealed,  to  tlie  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature," 
receives  iii  this  work  another  expansion,^  and  a  fresh,  vigorous  off*, 
shoot  it  forms. ,  Jts  jpurpose  isto  ti;ace'the  a^ooiati^s  between  tie 
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obief  ekmanDs.  of  aatura'  ttid^  teyiaptiiti  * .  •  It  daf  m  madmrrtaarMmakn 
luitilreeagffesliyeaf  li0lj«tli<Mi|^;  ia'cfttok^and  line  togi^hecin 
tho  immd  &»  so^gwUm^  that  aw  cdatokted  in  /fienptuta  Tep^triimg 
the  trae.ti«e»  of  nfttuve^  and  the  idggeBltMurvhMiit«Balonr]^ack 
eeivea  hietween  trntnet.  Ailduth*  tetohiiigtf  6f  ;8aiipinrifc.  -fflSiflriiM 
entire  mur^Ete  is  ahown  to  be^sjinbblical  6fhBmvejdf>thara^kt^mmd 
the  inflaeneed  of  nai^^fiJ^e  brougbt  to  he  m  rixmitlalirli'  of  «^Jwi^f^ 
thought  and  conducive  to  dcTotipnal  feeling," and  aretJ|erebja4apt^ 
to  ail  the  aetiod  of  C&risfimn  truth,  or  in  other  trorOBtfto  ^ffombte 
its  mission  in  the  wdrid.         '  ;    .     .i  •    r  - 

In  a  fine,  thoughtftil,  and  poetic  str^,  Mr.  2agram!|mviteBliie 
thought^  that  th^  Creator  of  the  uniyeTse  is.  al9o  tild  i^utbor  of  th« 
BiUe,  thiTQugh  seveo  chapters;  deacribuig  in  the. &e$t. his. idea .df 
the  Author  and  object  of  creation,  and  tracing  iq  the  4ii:bseq!iMil 
ones  the  xninisti^^  of  fruits  and  EpvefSf  of  tr^eea  and  grasa,  oTjbodii* 
tains  and  roaks,  of  rivers  and  8ea£>  of  sun.  and  donotds,  oi  motm,  9od 
stars.  It  is,  in  factj  an  attempt  to  pr(^Te  thfit  the  junirers^  ia  « 
divine  epio  Trritten.  to  the  senses,  of  anan^^aad  C\iR'of  Ji^lai4^ 
spiritual  teaching.    It  is  a  well  accomplished  and  ablojbooig  /     mi 

Storittfir  S^Mday  School  Sl^oiars.  *  London :  EHiM  dtodc. 

Since  our  first  notice  of  these  monthlv  serial  stories  we  have^Mea 
the  entire  Toahd  of. a  year's  ismie^i  "They  -mit  ttilte  ^»f  a^ne 
''  Sunday  Scholar's  Aibmn."  Of  **  Mtliy'rf  Nw  ¥<«  ^  l%0€O  Sa%* 
been  sold.  "  The  Chamois  V  wms  well  told,  as  are,  o&  the#lft>le,  the 
ethers  of  the'  series,  viia.,  **  The  First  False  iStep  ;''!"'Fktii)>0Sl»6re;'" 
*<  Little  Jem;"  "f  Nellie  Herbert;'*  ^<Tbe  FiM  SnudBff'^SdkmAf 
"Idle  Dice's  Fall;''  ««Tiie  :Bast  Sunday  SchA^lai*)*^  "^ttflfchiHi 
Shaw;''  ''Henry's  Dream,''  But  nothing  bett^y  in'sitcred'bftl- 
lads  bias  been  issued,  so  far  as  weknow^ahi^e  ih^  daM^^BkA- 
nahHore  and  Jane  Taylor,  than  the  olbbing  tmot/  *' l^orls  of 
Love/'  Sunday -school  teachers  wJxo  hav<e  'het  seen  4h#e^  ^My 
stories  should  send  at  once  for  samples,  and  they  will  Md  tli^V 
have  got  something  school  children^  will  va]u^  and  read  w\t^  plaa- 
sure  and  profit.    '      '  ,'    u    .      '        '     ••  ^  •*   - 

EjpQck  Men,  and  tJ^e  Jtesulis^  of^h^jirJAs^,    Bj.^§A|fi:^^|;.Ksn^ 

'       .  Edinburgh:  WmvP.  IJfiinmo^       .'     ..   '..    *  *\ 

Wbt  really  take  Wfei»p  to  Otirselted  fdf  %(k  ^Wih  ^^tttR^  notidfajT 
the  issue. of  1ihSs'bo6l:.  It  consists  of  ^l^  br6pi^%itt;.i^bWp4ed 
from  the  pftges  of  this  sMal,  ahd  h^c<J  we'kre  ^t^Mt^Ifcii 
expressing  our  opiftioii  of  the  tnatter  it  cofitaihs^iis  wk'wotd^mla>lv- 
wise  do.  Our  ;r:eaders  require  from  uA  koki^yisd^^^^kt^Sri^ 
merits.  We  may,  hbwerer, '  note  that  the  hf*'&c!tttfe4''ift''tti» 
rollime  ure  those- >f:Chi!trlemagn6,  Ot^if  TH-V  »>t«'*BiIa«Hi, 
Dante,  Chaucer;  06t)eWioas,  Olive, "and' Wirtt;'  Iti'' t^i  Int cftie^rt* 
there  are  mottoes  and  sonnets,  several  of  tbfan  original.  The 
volume  is  a  handsome  square  octaro,  on  tinted  paper,  with  or&a> 


mtetel'  hcBd*mf9ce>  and  a  portrait  of  CUsrlemff^ne/^nd  ^ontainit  320 
pageefoi;  8*.  dd.  AttkiB  ffift-giying  season  we  would  commend  tlie 
book  to  readers  aa  well  adaptra  for  that  purpose,  for  seliool  prizes, 
and  to  isatitute  libi»ri6B.  In  the  panorama  of  biography  it  ])re- 
scfita  there  will  be  fonnd  both  interest  and  instraetion,  as  all  wiM  i\% 
once  know  who  read  the  author's  name  on  the  title-page.  The 
poascBs^on  of  the  work  will  be  oonsidered  mdispensable  by  many. 

,  0tiiline8  o/Mpdern  Geography,    By  Rer,  Albxakdiee  Mackav. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  filackwopd  and  S^n. 

Those  who  wish  a  concise,  compact,  readily  consultable,  and 
oai^lif  masteifed  handbook  of  g^oe^raphy  will  find  in  these  112  pH^;'fi 
the  nolOBt- admirably  arranged  shilling's  worth  of  matter  they  comU\ 
desire.  The  iyi^  is  clear,  the  arrangement  excellent,  and  tlie 
eootKimy  of  expression  couM  scarcely  be  carried  farther,  wiiHi? 
lh$taioing  the  perfect  intelligibility  of  this  treatise.  Teachers  Knd 
sel^ educators  should  see  that  this  book  gets  fair  usage,  for  it  tfUl 
ropir^  the  kbour  spent  on  it.  Six  pages  of  index  would  make  it  a 
banay  gais«^teer. 

The  JCrQffic  qTL^e  and  Jkoih;  o*-,  ?Few*<i#  toiih  an  UnMiwer^    Bv 

B.  H.  CowPBB.    London:  E.  Stock. 
■' '  '     ' 
...Ws  hftve^ never  read G.  J.  Holyoake'a  ''Login  of  Death,"  thoucrb 

WjQ.bava  ^equently  heard  him  speak  on  secular  topies.    Hence  v.  u 

ai?Q  unable — even  were  this  the  right  place— *to  give  an  opinion  of 

the  xsompiufajlif  e  merits  of  tihis  book  and  that  to  which  it  professes 

to  be  itnansweiTr    We  need  not  hesitate*  however,  to  say  that  this 

l^prk  does  contain  some  well«put  argumeatLts  and  several  ifngeniotiK 

mpUea* ,  The  ^tyle  is  terser  teUing^  and  vigorous.    Those  who  reacf 

it:  4i]igeniW  will. find  the  sense  good,  the  logic  plain,  the  spirit  <uf 

the  boo^'pieaain^tf  and  they  may  be  led  to  better  views  both  of  liic 

^n4-d(e&^  than  saem  to  be  common  ai;  pressnt  in  sooiety,  Ohristittn 

QE^ecmMr^  * 

Meckiaiions  ;  a  Pew  Selected  Papers.    By  W.  OsMoi^n.    Bristol  i 

J.  B.  Taylor  and  Son. 

•CWfi  getiiii  Brisfolian  friend,  W.  Ormond,  brings  togetlier  h6re 
a  few  of  his  best  prose  pieces,  for  the  former  editions  have  passed 
ay^njf  We  are  hajjpy  tonotice  that  he  kee^^  up  his  old  espriiy  '^n^i 
glaodens  liimaelf  wuu  a  hearty  love  for  old  dame  Katnrer^your  truo 
poet's. only  true  love.  Who  oan  read  his  "  Postman'*  without  fin4- 
ing  himsolf  thp  ^.uthor's  friend, P  Wl^  can,  peruse  his  notic-e  oi 
Bl,awar&  Capern  without  feeling  tjiat  Orn^Qud  is  a  fellow-spiritt 
lyl^se  jubilaiit  minct  might  easily  ring  out  splendidly  mvic  as  dJK- 
i^nctiimd  ineJodiauf  aa^'sw^^t  BeUs/V;  TJiqso  of!. our  readers  wli<^ 
cjBup.  get  S)  copj;  wiU  fina  i^f  it  not  afitp  oajpiU^,  thing^.  .  •      ; 
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PkihicphicallfutiMicu,  Sdiniurgh* 
-^We  baTe  been  fanuAhed  with  a  "  hyU 
labns  of  the  Lectorea  to  be  delivered 
during  the  Winter  Seseion'*  in  tbe  abovt 
ioatitatioa.  We  anluoin  tbe  list,  with 
anootationa : — 

' '  InaQf;ural  Addreea,  on  the  Inflaeoce 
or  the  Beformation  on  Scottish  Cbano- 
tar/'  Scd  Non  By  J.  A.  Fronde,  M^. 
[Author  o£  the  "  History  o(  England.** 
He  was  bom  1818.  Is  yonngcHt  son 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Totness,  Devon- 
fchire.  He  graduated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  1840;  was  Chancellors  prist- 
man  for  Engllah  essay  on  **The 
Infloence  of  Political  Economy  on  the 
ld(tfal  and  Social  Welfare  of  a  Nation,*' 
1842,  in  'which  year  ha  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Exeter  College;  and  in  1845 
he  was  ordained  priest, — which,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  two  years  afterwards,  ' 
and  has  not  bince  held  any  office  In  the  ' 
church.  In  1849  he  resigned  his  fel-  , 
lowfchip.  He  is  author  of  "  The  Ne- 
mesis of  Faith,"  "  History  of  England,*' 
and  editor  of  Fraaerg  Magazine*  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  mind  and  rare 
persistency.] 

"Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tniy.'*  BytheBev.W.C.Smitb.M.A., 
Glasgow.  [A  Free  Church  clergyman 
of  genius,  piety,  and  liberality.] 

"The  Ocean:  its  Physical  Charac- 
teristics and  Functions.*  By  David 
Page,  F.R.S.E..  K.G.S. 

"  The  Era  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.*' 
By  J.  H.  Brydges,  late  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  [Expositor  of  Comte, 
a  man  of  singular  lucidity  of  thought 
and  e^pre&sion,  whose  "  General  View 
of  Positivism"  has  received  consider- 
able praibe.] 

"  The  Moral  and  Intellectual  Tnfin- 
ence  of  Woman  on  Society: — Charlotte  I 
Bronte."     By  iMrs.  Clara  Lucas  Ual-  ' 


four,  London.  [TamperaaM 
aitd  religious  writer;  autbe?«is  ^ 
•*  Troubled  Waters,*  ''BetribntlflB.' 
"  Wen  Married,**  '*  Tb«  STaleidoMaaft  of 
Home,"&c.  Her  fresh,  bnqymat,aii<fhr* 
tile  Dund  has  given  for  a  qoarteref  a  ci^ 
tnry  the  iustroctive  anlivenmeot  ttT  ft- 
tlon  to  popakr  philanthrQ|ac  Etmifttts.] 

"  The  Art  SatiriaU  of  tha  EMOnft 
and  Kineteenth  Centoriea^— -WlBiMl 
Hogarth  and  John  iMh.*  Bj  At 
Bev.  Adam  L.  Simpson^  VS^K^  9^ 
[A  dissenting  clt*rgjm&n  whom  Dtnf 
has  wisely  taken  from  £dtn1>ai||^] 

**  The  Geology  of  the  Nortti  of  Sbol- 
land.**  ByJamesNicol^ProCoflMnal 
Histnry ,  Aberdeen.  [Author  of  aaifnl 
able  edacalional  books  on  rriiticia-J 

*'  The  Papacy  la  its  Betatiqn  to  fht 
Temporal  Power.**  Bj  Jao^  ^^7*% 
B.C.I.,  Oriel  College,  Qxfoii  £5^  of 
Dr.  Jame!^  Bryce,  of  the  Glanow  jffi^ 
School,  author  of  **Thc  H^  ItSMun 
Empire,**  Arnold  Prize  Essay,  1B6>— t 
young  man  who  has  taken  niak 
hiatoriana  at  one  step.] 

**  Concert  of  Vocal  and 
Music**  Under  the  direction  of  "hkk 
HuUah,  Professor  of  Vocal  Kaaic,Kji^s 
College,  London.  Cl'hia  popiUttiav  ef 
music  was  bom  at  Worcester  181S; 
was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Horslej  and  .C'^ 
velli.  Be  wrote  the  mosi^  lor  CriMte 
Dickens's  comic  opera,  "Village  ()•• 
qaettee,**  and  several  other  ivpdii  V 
mark.  He  baa  since  IS40  ^i<ted 
himself  to  the  diflftisSon  of  n  VmMm 
of  music  amoagat  ^  nlamoi,  «mK  n 
system  haa  been  foniKi  \utiify  ^Momm- 
fuL  He  is  Profeaaor  of  TmaI  Ti^tk 
at  King  s  College,  London,  q|pi4lt  ^ 
Charterhouse,  and  aothinr  of**. 
on  the  History  of  Music*^ 

*<Keiiding:  the  School  ftr 
By  Miss  Murray. 
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*«A  Sketch  of  Greek  Travel."  By 
G«orge  0.  Treveljan,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
TfiMinoath.  [Nephew  of  Lord  Mac- 
aiilaj,  anthor  of  *^  The  Competitloa 
WaUah,"  "Cawnpore,"  &o.] 

''The  History  of  English  Literature. 
Third  Course: — From  the  Elizabethan 
Age  to  the  Commonwealih.*'  By  John 
^Uchol,  B.A.|  Oxon.,  Prof,  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  Language  and  Literature,  Glasgow. 

"  Preachers  and  Preaching."  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  E.  B.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 
[Born  1793;  fourth  son  of  Sir  Alex. 
Barosay,  of  Balmain;  graduated  at  St. 
John's,  Cambridge;  became  incumbent 
of  SL  John's,  Edinburgh,  1830;  was 
obosen  Dean  of  that  dioce^ie,  1838;  had 
the  title  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him  by 
the  university.  He  is  anthor  of  *'  R«}- 
miniBcences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Cha- 
racter," *' Diversities  in  Christian  Cha- 
raoter,"  *•  Diversities  of  Faults  in  Chris- 
tlao  Believers/'  &c.  &c.  He  is  highly 
beloved  in  the  religious  and  literary 
elrcles  of  Edinburgh.] 

•*  The  Food  of  Man."  By  Lyon  Play- 
iair,  C.B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  [He  i&  the 
nephew  of  the  Provost  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Fifeshire.  He  was  born  in  Bengal,  1819; 
he  studied  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Glas- 
gow, After  going  out  to  India  he  went 
to  Gi&ssen,  where  he  studied  chemistry 
under  Liebig,  and  gained  his  Ph.D.  He 
was  chosen  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Boyal  Institution,  Manchester,  1844. 
He  has  been  Inspector  of  Scientific  Ma- 
seumt,  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Com- 
missioner at  the  Exhibition,  1851, 
Joint  Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  &o.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh 
(worth  £2,000  per  annum),  after  Fara- 
day refused  it,  in  1S5S.  He  has  written 
some  tracts,  &c.|  on  chemical  and  other 
topics.] 

** Socrates."  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
JowettyM.A,  Regius  Prof,  of  Greek,  Ox- 
ford. [He  was  distinguished  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Baliol,  where  he  was  Hertford 
Latin  Scholar,  1837;  graduated  first 
olass,  1839 ;  gained  Latin  Essay  prize, 
1841,  "On  the  Cultnre,  Laws,  and 


Customs  of  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
Traces  of  them  found  among  the  lio- 
mans."  In  1849  he  was  chosen  Exa- 
miner, in  which  year  also  he  was 
select  preacher;  and  he  held  the  offices 
of  junior  bursar,  tutor,  and  logical  lec- 
turer in  his  college.  On  the  demise  of 
Professor  T.  Gaisford,  he  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford. 
He  contributed  *'  The  Interpretation  of 
Scripture"  to  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews," 
I860;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is 
the  most  learned  Platonist  in  Britain. 
Even  after  Grote,  Goulboum.  Wiggers, 
Butler,  Burton,  Hampden,  &c.,  he  will 
doubtlessly  6nd  something  fresh  to  say 
on  "  Socrates."] 

*'  Archbishop  Laud : — Richard  Bax- 
ter." By  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  "Course"  provided  is  varied,  in- 
teresting, and  instractive;  the  selection 
of  lecturers  is  judicious  and  exciting, 
and  is  certain  to  ensure  success. 

Sirmingkam  Young  Mens  Society^ 
Sleelhouse  Lane  — The  first  lecture  in 
connection  with  the  above  society  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
Srd,  1865,  in  the  upper  school  room  of 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  by  J.  A.  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.RL.a  Subject,  — "The  Pilgrim 
Fathers."  The  subject  was  treated 
graphically.  The  tone  and  teaching  of 
the  lecturer  were  excellent.  The  re- 
search involved  in  the  bringing  together 
of  the  matter  was  a  fine  example  of 
thoroughness,  and  the  delivery  was  at- 
tractive. This  society,  established  for 
mutual  improvement,  meets  every  Tues- 
day evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
reading-room.  The  course  includes 
debates,  history,  readings,  and  lectures; 
and  the  terms  of  membership,  with  use 
of  reading-room  and  library,  are  six- 
pence per  quarter.  The  secretary,  at 
the  rooms,  any  Tuesday  evening,  will 
be  glad  to  give  further  information  to 
young  men  in  Birmingham;  especially 
to  strangers  desiring  to  form  intellectual 
and  religious  friendships. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society. — The  course  of 
I  lectures  for  the  session  1865 — 66  \%  ex- 
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tensive  aod  good.  We  qaote  the  list, 
ikftding — where  we  can — notes  of  the 
Irctnrers,  in  the  hope  of  giving  greater 
interest  to  the  programme.  *'  The 
Physical  AccompamBielits  'df'Mind;:!*! 
1.  the  feelings  and  the  will;  2,  the  in-, 
teilect;  3,  historical  view  of  the  theo- 
ries of  mind.  Bj  Alexander  Bain,  M.A.*- 
[(b.  1818)  Professor  of  irogic  .in  tlje 
Universitj  of  Aberdeen,  a  dls^ngmA^' 
wi  iter  on  philosophi<laltabjectSyaodone 
rf  the  ablest  disciples  of  J.  S.  Mill  (see 
hritith  Controversialiit^  My  1862,  p. 
4y)].  Three  "  Readings,"  by  Bev-  J. 
M.  Bellew  [author  of  *' Shakspenre's 
House/'  &c.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
it  carobent  of  St.  Matthew's,  Spring 
Oxrdens,  London ;  received  the  ohitp* 
larncj  of  St.  John'ft)  Oakmtia,  whence 
bt*  returned  ten  jears  ago  to  beooqift 
preacher  at  St.  Phillip's,  Waterloo  Place, 
London.  He  has  written  a  ttevel,  and 
rn  noted  as  «  reader,  leottirer,  and 
preacher].  "  Painting  and  Patliteny'' 
i>y  Henry  Ottley,  Secretary  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Society,  London.  ^*Tlie  Banio 
In-'criptions  of  Great  Britain;"  their 
relation  to  History,  Poetry,  and  *Ro- 
THHtiee,  by  £dw.  ChttrltoB,  M.D.  ''The 
licUtions  of  Great  Men  to  Women.*' 
Tliackeray's  "Vanity  Fair,"  by  G. 
I>nw80Qr  Esq.  "  The  Mechanical  Pro^ 
fjcriies  of  Air,"  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Pi-pper  [the  well'known  popularizer  of 
KcicDceas  amnsement]  .of  the  Polytechnic ' 
I  nstitution,  *'  The  Evidences  of  Geologi- 
cal Time,"  by  Pri^fessor  A.  C.  Ramsay. 
"  Aroiart,"  with  Illustrations,  by  Wil- 
liam Kea,  Epq.  "Age  of  Ice  in  Soot- 
lyir'l,  and^  Oharaotenstics  of  Scottish 
w^r<'ncry,"  by  Rev.  B.  W.  Croaskey,  an 
'AhUf  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Glasgow. 
*  Persouai  Travels  in  Greece,"  by  G. 
(>,  Trevelyn,  Esq^AJ.P.  "  The  Ocean," 
by  I).  Pajre,  Esq.  "  Eltctrical  Tor- 
I^K-noes,"  bj  N,  J.  Holmes,  Esq.,  London. 
••  Kitnral  History,"  hy  Bev.T,  Hincke, 
i.ivd«.  Ibis  extensive  course  of 
twfrity-niue  lectures,  and  a  conversa- 
%iri  0,  are  open  to  members  at  half  a 
Kuicca. 


SuvjBcrs  Suitable  for  Debate. 
Is  the  Parochial  System  of  the  Chuxdi 

a  Failure? 
Is  Monasticism  necessary  for  Engkod'a 
t-   WelfiSrefc      •,  "  ^  » 
Haye  the  Masses  of  the  People  been  iai- 
||ro^^%tAb' Introduction  of  Chzii- 
-  -  tianity? 
Was  l5<dward  Irving  irightly  or  wrongly 
Ufled?     •       '     - ' 

Ace  GaofiS'  of  lot^m^tionai  AibttnliiaL 

practicable? 
Ought -the  t7iipatd  h>  be  repktxd  by  a 

Paid  Magistracy  P  > 
Is  ft  Limited  .Monaicbj  the  only  durable 

Form  of  GoTer&aKntf 
Ib  Gemweraial  MoaiUcy  what  it  should 

be? 
Ought  Sabbath  Observance  to  be  en- 

fonoed  by  Law? .   •    ' 
Should  Uie  Franchise  .^^epend  on  Pfo- 

perty  or  IpteUigepce? 
Ooghv  tbe£n^plpyaiaot9f  Females  to  be 

Of^uraged? 
Ara  there  aoy  Uimta  to  the  domisieo  of 

Rev^i^tioB  ovn  Reason? 
Which  h^s  most  Wei;;ht  in  Parliament 

^-^Conimon  Sense  or  Oratdty?' 
Gau  Ohriatiaos  coasiatently  join  ia  tbe 

ThMo  Oboirs'  Festival? 
Does  Man  possess  Innate  Ideas? 
Is  Scepticism  a  natural  ConoquciiCB  of 

a  Belief  in  Ideas? 
Are  there  any  necessary  Human  He- 

liefs? 
Do  all  Belief?  take  their  Origia  fr(im 

Experience? 
Is  Mind  Acthe  or  Passive  In  Sensa- 
tion? 
Is  the  Practice  of  Arguing  in  opposition 

to  ot^r  own  Opinions  Jn  iJebate  Jfts- 

tiBsble? 
Which  is  the  most  beneficial  in  twinttfj: 

the  Mind— Logic,^(athematio,  MelJtr 

physics,  or  Glassies? 
Have  Dissenters  Moral  Sight  to  Agi- 
tate the .  severance  of  GLnrch^anJ 

State? 
Should  tbo.IrUb  Church  be  disestab- 
lished,? 
Ought  the  Bomai)  Catbplic?  (Q  bArs  a 

University  for  theroseWes?   .  '.     ,, 
I9  Free  Trsaein  Banking  ad visilil^?' 
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OB,  AWS  TO  SELF-CULTtJBE.. 
STUDIES  IK  ENGLISH  UTEBATtTKt:. 

* 

PttPH^S  "BlWAr  Oil  CBrricMW.**— ^Fawt  n. 

[Proper  objeota  of  critical  reproof  are  abaDdaokt  eDongh.] 

But  !f  10  iiobk  tntndfl  some  dirff$  remain 

Not  yet  parfred  off,  of  upleeir  ami  Aotir  diitdain ; 

l>i8charge  that  ro^  on  nioro  provoltfyug  eAinw*  ' 

Nor  fear  a  ^«artb  in  tbeee  flafptl^nis  thiics.       ' 

No  pardon  vUe  obscenity  alionld  find  '  880 

ThoQgh  wit  and  art  cotrepire  to  noTe'  four  nrind ; 

Bat  ddloees  with  obsoenity  iQQfit  pro^^ 

Am  Bbatneftil  etire  aii  iTApotenee  in  lov9. 

In  ih^fai  age  of /7f«ft«tire,  wealtb.  isd  ease/ 

Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  Iflereaae;  035 

When  love  wm  all  an  easy  monareh'ls  caret   ^ 

Seldom  at  ooondl,  never  in  a  war;  (60) 

Jitte  (61)  mled  tbe  State,  and  stateBtoen  faroea  writ: 

^iKANUtOt  OF  WOJELDSJ^  IXiUUJCtI,  A8  SuQOEStlOKa  FOR  f  AlUPURASINa- 

586.  Superfor;  lees?  Ktiger.  j  880.  Poi^venwa;  repnbivo  vice- 

328.  Expend;  wrath;  mlsehievotis.         {  894.  Self-indnlgeUt;  Inztirj.  ' 


(60)  **  Charles  [IT.]  came  forth  from  that  school  [of  ipisfbrtune]  with  social 
habits,  witjt  polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conversa- 
tion,  addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensoal  Indulgence,  fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous 
amusements,  incapable  of  fielf-denlal  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  human  virtue 
or  in  human  attachment,  without  desire  of  renown,  apd  without  sensibility  to  reproach. 
According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought;  but  dome  people  haggled  more 
about  their  price  than  others;  and  when  this  haggling  was  yetj  obstinate  and  very 
{ikilful»  it  was  called  by  some  fine  name.  The  chief'  tHck  by  which  clever  men 
kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was  called — inte^ty  The  chief  trick  by 
which  handsome  women  kept  Up  the  price  of  their  beauty  was  called' — modesty. 
Tho  love  of  God,  the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love  of  friends,  were 
pbrafes  of  the  some  sort,  delicate  and  oonyenient  syoonyms  for  the  love  of  self. 
Thrnking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared  very  littl6  what  they  thought 
of  him.  lionour  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to 
li.e  blind.,  His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended,  but  seems,  whea 
viewed  in  conteclion  with  the  refit  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no  commendation. 
U  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery  as  well  as  above  !t.  Otie  who  trusts  nobody  will 
not  trust  Hjcophants.  One  who  docs  not  value  real  glory  wilT  not  valtie  its  conn- 
Jerfrit,  ,  .  ...  He  detested  bnsinees,  and  would  ftooner  have  abdicated  the 
Crown  t^n  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really  directing  the  administration."-^ 


3/acitvinf/t  TTistcrii  of  tlnfjtovt,  chap^  ii.  (People's  edition)  To^.i.,  p.  81. 
(61)  Kill  C.wvMit;  L'Mrbnrii'PuimJr,  DuclthS  of  Clevtland;  the  Di 
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Naj,  wits  h«d  ptotioM,  and  yonog  kvds  had  wit ; 

The  fair  sat  paatiag  wX  a  oooEUer^A  plaj,  (6J2)  SIO 

And  Bot  a  xnaak  went  nniaiproTcd  awi^; 

The  modest  fan  vas  liiUd  up  no  move, 

And  virguu  mniled  aV  what  thay  hhAtd  belbit. 

The  following  Uoenae  of  a  f<»«ign  raign  (63) 

Did  all  the  drega  «f  hold  aevinaa  drain}  (64)  S4S 

343.  Maidens  bore  complacently;  felt  shame  on  acconnl  nL 


Portamonth ;  Hortenaia  Uanoiai,  DMheaa  of  Ifaiaiia,  Anx,-^**  Woman 
oharms/'  as  Macanlaj  says,  *^  wen  the  boast^  and  whose  vioes  were  the  diagraee,  ef 
three  nations." 

(62)  I*  Upon  Charles  Stuart  the  lesaon  ef  adwwity  was  wartad.  The  hloodf 
fate  of  his  father  might  well  have  thrown  a  solemn  memory  of  the  paat  ofw  all  hk 
aftw  life.  When  the  Beatoratien  broagbt  bim  once  more  to  the  royal  home  of  his 
ohildhoody  he  seems  to  have  moanted  the  throne  with  a  determination  to  make  ap 
the  arrears  of  intefrupf ed  pleasnre  by  a  career  of  nnrestrained  debanchery,  the  Gke 
of  which  had  not  been  aeen  in  England  before.  The  ancient  palace  was  reeking 
with  the  filthy  atmosphere  of  the  tavern,  or  viler  hannta  of  imqoity.    Monl 

opinion  was  scoffed  at,  and  national  hooonr  betrayed. Yiee  waa  in 

riotoQs  possession  of  tha  high  pUoes  of  the  lead,  and  the  throne  wis  tha  seat  «f 
the  scoffer.  Looking  from  the  throae  thus  eosapiad,  and  begirt  with  lairfMgalei 
and  wits,— Shaftesbury,  and  Buckingham,  and  Boeheater  [Sedley,  Dawnaat^flid 
Etheredge],  the  old  age  of  Milton  is  asenwith  heightened  sablimity.*^ 
BM*  *"  EngUih  Uteratm^;'  Leet.  vii^  p.  194. 

(63)  ''  WilUam  [III.]  had  been  oarefnUy  iastraded  from  a  <^fld  la  tbe 
gicnl  system  to  which  hiaikimlyW8tiatteeked[0alviBisBi];  and  ha  rtgarfad  Ant 
fljatem  with  even  more  than  the  partiality  which  men  gnaeratty  ImI  Inr  a 
hcKeditary  faith.  He  had  nuninated  on  the  giaat  enigmas  which  bad  been  dif> 
cnssed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in  the  aaatere  and  inflexibla  logic  ef 
the  Geneva  aijiool  aomathing  which  snitod  his  intelleot  and  tempnr.  Tkni 
tiample  of  iotoleraaBe,  indeed,  which  aome  of  his  piedeeesson  had  sett  ha  nmw 
imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  felt  a  fixed  atenion,  which  he  atnwed,  not  oriy 
where  the  avowal  was  obviously  politic,  bnt  on  occasions  where  it  seemed  that  hia 
interest  would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation,  or  by  silecoe.  His  theol^gioal 
opinions,  however,  were  even  more  decided  than  those  of  his  ancestars.  The 
tenet  of  predestination  was  the  keystone  of  his  religion.*' — Macauk^s  **  Hktorj  ^ 
StuUmd;*  chap.  vii.  (People'^  tditfeu).  fol.  U.,  p.  S. 

(64)  Lelius  Socinus  (1525 — 1562)  was  bom  in  Sienna,  in  Italy.  Hb 
anceaton  were  famona  aa  legists,  but  he  forsook  the  study  of  law  for  reaeanh  in 
the  Soiiptures.  His  brief  Ufe  was  a  restless  one;  ha  was  doubtiht  on  aiTTMal 
doctrinal  points  then  commonly  b^eved,  bat  aa  the  doetzine  of  ndMHion  wns  M 
his  age  ui^nown,  he  concealed  his  real  convictions,  unless  where  thttr  n«inn%a> 
tion  threatened  little  iinniy  to  himself.  His  tenets  took  deepest  raat  in  "^^' 
He  died  in  Zurich.  Faustus  Sooinus,  hia  nephnw,  was  also  bom  at 
in  1539.  Hia  parents  died  ear^,  and  hia  education  was  neglaoted.  Ha 
the  service  of  tkt  Grand  Dnka  of  Tuscany,  and  from  hia  nnde'a  pnpen 
that  the  religious  opinions  he  had  formed  for  hhnsolf  by  staMng  tha 
agreed  in  the  main  with  those  contained  in  the  papers.  He  beeanM  a 
heretic,  and  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  the  Inqniaitian  in  Italy  hy  going  U 
Basle  to  study  theology.  He  was  the  first  to  reduce  Anti-TrinltarianiaB  te 
a  system.    He  organized  many  small  oongregakiont  in  Poland.    He«ttindid  fte 
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And  taiif;hi  moM  ^easAiit  HMftlMrfs  of  ud^Hoit, 

Whtro  He«i^0  Ave  BubJMte  mi^t  th«tr  ri^bts  fllapnte, 

Lttit  God  himMtf  Bb«nM  a«em  too  absolute; 

Pnlpit*  their  sMred  satlro  iMrmd  to  spafe,  950 

And  1^  4MiMfrMf  to  4ttd  a  .^bflov'tfr  tfaoro  1 

Enconraged  tbfw,  whfB  TItaas  trraTod  the  shies, 

And  the  press  groaned  with  licensed  bluphemiea. 

Thsse  monsten,  critics,  with  yoar  darts  engage,    . 

Here  point  j<mr  thander  and  eoiAcnwt  jonr  ra^e  ;  S5S 

Yet  thm  their /4mI^  who  ^eamkUomif  nkt^ 

WiU  aeed*  miatalce  an  anther  into  viae ; 

All  seems  infected  that  the  infected  spy, — 

A»  aff  sesMs  ]^^iow  to  tht  jaandiMd  ^ey e. 

356.  Avoid  ^etror;  diflgmcef«Uxpn« 
ciie» 
3Ji9.  Bverythng  i^psiit* 

{End  of  Port  Second.) 


351.  Sin-woanded;  panderer. 
35ft.  Aim;  satiate;  ai^r. 


Sjiiad  of  Brest,  1568,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  disevtBiOBS  carried  on  there. 
Ha  did  not  ooneeal  hia  opinions,  bat  expounded  them  with  ekHfuence,  moderatioD, 
and  afaifilgr*  He  wrote  in  a  good  Latin  style.  His  worlcs  hsve  been  published  hi 
two  volmnea  folio*  Ha  was  at  oae  time  dragged  from  his  siefc  chamber  and 
hauled  half-naked  through  the  streets  by  tharahbfo,  on-acoonnt  of  his  opinions. 
Hia  ksnaa  was  pbUMisred  and  hia  wittiogis  destroyad.  He  died  in  1604.  Unita- 
ziaa  hM  a  general  Sooiniao,  a  specifie  meaoiog:  every  Socisian  is  a  Unitarian,  but 
•very  UnitariaB  ia  not  a  Sooinian^  a  Unitarian- is  a  believer  in  the  personal  unity 
of  God;  a  Socinian  is  also*  believer  in  the  personal  unity  of  God,  but  he  also 
holds  that  Jesus  Chmt,  though  a  man,  is  a  right  objsec  of  rpHpons  worship,  fn 
m^y  cases  hi  the  17th  osntary,  it  was  trae,  as  D'Alembert  afterwards  remarked 
that  *'the  theologians  of  Geneva  had  unconsstously  become  Socinians.'^  The 
laltar  ia  tha-^  bald  Sooinna*'  of  tha  text. 


^iiierarg  ^0t^». 


U  ia  said  that  J.  S.  Mill,  M.F.,  will 
eiit.the  poafehumous  works  of  the  Isle 
H.T.Biuk]a. 

FfsoeiB  Barhsm,  fsunder  of  jAlum, 
author  of  '*  Life  of  Ohrist,"  *"  Life  and 
Tfanas  of  Renohlhi"  '' Soeratas,"  a 
Dsamay&e.,  has  eaecotad  a  oewver- 
sisii  of  Jot.  He  regards  him  as  Jcbsb, 
fin  son  of  Joktan  (Oen.  z.  S9),  and 
ooDsidsn  Elihu  the  author  of  tbe 
book. 

P.  J.  B.  Buchez  (b.  17^6),  advocits 


of  St.  Simonisro,  author  of  **Introdnct!on 
to  the  Scieiice  of  History"  (1833), 
"  ParKamentary  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,'*  &e.,  d!cd  suddenly  at 
Rhodes. 

Saadi's  **  Rose*  Garden"  is  to  be  issned 
(translated)  with  an  Introduction  by 
Emersoo,  who  is  engaged  on  "  Essays" 
for  the  Atlaniui  3f(mthfy. 

The  works  of  the  !afe  SsrI  of  Csr- 
Hsle  are  to  be  issued  ss  a  soureno^  of 
his  vioeroyalty. 
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James  Lowe,  formerlj  editor  of  the 
Critic,  latterly  of  The  Field,  The  Qim^ 
&C.,  an  hoDest,  painstaking,  aad  ab& 
man,  died  Ist  NoYember. 

A  new  '*  Eocjclopsdia "  is  to  bci 
ittned  in  Paris,  under  the  anspices  of 
M«  PenSre,  the  banker,  and  politioal 
eoonomj  will  form  a  eferief  feattire  in 
the  work ;  a  topic  hitherto  !ltttis  uttetided 
lo  in  French  doDyersations-Losicoxwa 

Nicholas  BoqniUoa  (b,  1795))  trans- 
lator, author  of  '*  Dictionary  of  Inven- 
tions,'* &c.,  has  gone  to  yiorsQCO,  to 
re-study  ''  The  Works  pf  G«i^l«o;' 

Z.  le  G.,HeqQet  (h.  1810),  author  of 
**  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  j(co.«  littera- 
teur, novelist,  and  dramatist,  is  dead. 

.  **  King  John,"  translated  into  Bohe- 
mian by  F.  Doacha,  has  besa  pabUshed 
at  Pragne. 

£er.  W.  B.  DriumnoBd,  D.D.,  tnas- 
lator  of ''  LocreUus,"  scbokir,  jpset,  and 
divine,  died  at  Dublin  16th  Oct. 

Jos.  6. 'Worcester,  LL.D.,  Atneridan 
lexicographer,  died  27th  OoU,  agjsd  81. 

Tennyson  is  said  .ta  he  translating 
Homers  "XUad." 

Mrs.  E.  C.  GaskeU  (born  1812), 
authoress  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  •*  Rnth," 
"  Wives  and  Daughters  of  Englapd," 
biographer  of  "  Charlotte  Broattf/'  died 
12th  Nov. 

J.  L.  KIein*a  "  History  of  tU»  Daama," 
vol.  ii.,  will  treat  of  Qree)coomfldy  Md 
Boman  plaja- 

A  Breton  draroa  o£  the  Middle  Ages, 
enMtled"  The  Great  Mystery  tyf  JeetR," 
has  been  publUhed  in  a  French  trans- 
Union  by  M.  de  la  Villemarqa^ 

ApollMRns/-  of  Ty*na,'  as  <h»  rival 
and  contemporary  of  Christ,  is  to  find 
a.  biogcaphex  in  Albert  lUville,  P.D., 
BottordaM.  • 

It  is  intended  to  publish  a  3eledtipn 
fr^m  the  works  of  John  Wickli^)  the 
early  Befovmer,  «t  Oxford.  > ' 

Sir  William  Rewan  Hamilton,  the 
IsU  Dublin  professor  ot  Astronomy,  had 
a.  new  work  on  hia  gueat-  diaooveiy, 
*' Quaternions,''  in  the  press  at  his  death. 
This  is  nearly  ready. 


R^oan's  "Apoetles*'  is  in  the  pnas. 
I    -Qni^t'a  "  Memoirs  "  are  to  be  eofe* 
'pitted, 'as  far  as  he  intrads  to  cacrf 
them,  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

"  A  Hutory  of  Art,"  by  M.  Thins, 
if  ftbent  to  appear. 

Prndboo's  «*  Theory  ef  Piopcrty/  s 
new  work  left  iiniahed  at  his  de«lb^  has 
Just  been  put  to  pMda. 

In  the  library  of  CoaoV  ^  Sq$6U-^ 
M&,  by  Copemicna,  "  On  the  JSkr^tta- 
tions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,**  has  been 
discovered. 

A  Peopkff  EtOtim'^  "*  The  Sorions 
and  comic  verse  of  Xhoixu8Hopd*(l|  9S- 
1845)  has  been  placed  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Mr.  S.  Lacas,  of  the 
Timee,  ShilUiiff  Miigazme^  Ac, 

J.  V.  Leokic  (bom  Dec  S,  17«7), 
author  of  **  Eloge  on  Mon^if^ne,*  **  His- 
tory of  PUtonism,**  editof  of  "Ctet^" 
and  one  of  the  condnctors  of  thfe  ^wtrttf 
des  DtbaU,  died  12th  Kov. 

The  originals  of  the"  Paatoii  licttcrsT 
voL  v.,  have  been  found,  it  is  uxd,  by 
Mr.  Philip  Frere,  amongst  ^  Jdta 
Fenn's  papetB.  Their  antheatidtT  hsii 
been  doubled. 

Peter  Parley's  "Annual  for  1S6«" 
is  the  work  of  William  Martin. 

Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,,  of  Birmiqg&aa,  is 
about  to  issue  **  Sennona .  vn  iSftc'i«i 

Oocasiens." 

"  The  Working  Man  and  ^  Fran- 
chise," by  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice^  cofisUti 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Workla; 
Men's  College,  London. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Patttscm,  n  liccfl- 
tiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whe 
died  in  October,  saar«ide(y  kqowa  «a  « 
liUeraUMir,  Ws  nndfrstsAd  t^iat  A.oel- 
lection  of  bia  **TraaBla(tioQ»  fren  th« 
Gaelic"  are  to  be  pttbllabed. 

Lady  Theresa,  widow  of  Sir  G.  C 
Lewis,  authorese  of  JHWeni  nov^  •« 
**  The  Frienda  and  Contamponeiea  of 
Clarendon;*  and  editresa  of  *•  Tlw  Cor- 
respondence of  MisB  Beny/  ^^  lli& 
Nov.  .>i  • ' 

Mr.  GUidstone*B  '*  Beetoriel  AiUnM** 

has  been  8ep«ni!(d|X.I^^8^)>«d-,  ',  .' 
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